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INTRODUCTION 


t is  no  part  of  this  book  either  to  maintain  or  to  deny  the  historic  truth  of  the 
iracles  recorded,  but  simply  to  reproduce,  in  a compact  and  handy  form, 
icient  data  to  show  a mode  of  religious  thought.  The  truth  or  untruth  of 
he  statements  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject,  the  only  questions  being,  are 
he  extracts  here  made  fairly  faithful,  and  do  they  represent  the  religious 
pinions  of  a large  section  of  the  family  of  man  ? 

If  a writer  wished  to  show  the  religious  opinions  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
omans,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  absurdity  or  wisdom  of  their 
lyths,  but  only  to  collect  them  carefully,  and  reproduce  them  correctly.  If, 
again,  his  object  is  to  show  the  state  of  Assyrian  art,  his  plain  duty  would  be  to 
■eproduce,  as  faithfully  as  possible,  the  drawings  to  be  found  on  Assyrian 
relics ; but  whether  those  drawings  are  in  proportion  or  not,  whether  their  per- 
spective is  correct  or  faulty,  whether  they  are  to  be  blamed  or  praised  according 
to  the  rules  of  modem  art,  would  be  matters  quite  beside  his  business  ; and  he 
would  deserve  the  highest  censure,  if  he  omitted  those  specimens  which  seemed 
to  him  the  most  faulty,  or  attempted  to  improve  others  by  correcting  palpable 
errors.  So,  when  a mode  of  religious  thought  is  to  be  shown,  the  primary  duty 
of  the  author  must  needs  be  to  get  together  sufficient  data,  aud  leave  those  data 
to  tell  their  own  tale. 

Obviously,  it  can  matter  very  little  whether  the  authors  quoted  from  are  good 
or  bad  historians,  if  the  matter  to  be  obtained  from  them  is  opinion  and  not 
history.  An  historian  has  to  sift  out  facts,  to  pare  down  exaggerated  statements, 
and  discard  obvious  fables ; but  the  interpreter  of  public  opinion  has  no  such 
task  before  him,  and  the  very  worst  historian  may  be  the  best  exponent  of 
popular  belief.  Although,  therefore,  such  a writer  as  Metaphrastes  may  be  too 
credulous  for  sober  history,  he  would  be  far  more  likely  to  give  a faithful  picture 
and  presentment  of  the  popular  creed  of  his  own  period,  than  such  a man  as 
Alban  Butler,  who  measures  the  saints  of  the  primitive  and  middle  ages  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  judgment,  and  produces  a most  distorted  and  garbled 
picture  of  the  times.  In  fact,  his  Lives  of  the  Saints  is  Macbeth  without  the 
dagger,  the  witches,  and  the  ghost. 

The  study  of  legendary  miracles  opens  a large  and  important  field  of  inquiry, 
especially  in  this  doubting  age.  How  came  the  legends  to  be  so  exceedingly 
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numerous,  and  how  came  the  belief  in  them  to  he  so  firmly  rooted  and  wide- 
spread? No  doubt  there  is  truth  in  what  Gibbon  says,  “If  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators  have  sometimes  been  deceived  by  fraud,  the  understanding  of  the 
readers  has  much  more  frequently  been  insulted  by  fiction,”  * yet  to  attribute 
the  legends  of  the  saints  one  and  all  to  lying  craft  and  ocular  deception  is 
simply  absurd. 

It  seems  to  be  a universal  law  in  the  history  of  man,  whether  considered  as 
individuals  or  nations,  that  the  dawn  of  intelligence  is  the  dayspring  of 
imagination.  Wo  find  it  so  in  children  and  in  all  uneducated  classes.  Hence 
the  general  belief  in  sorcery  and  the  black  arts,  evil  spirits  and  malignant 
influences.  Hence,  too,  all  early  history  is  full  of  fable.  Even  Livy  believed  in 
a personal  Eomulus  and  Remus,  a Numa  and  all  the  seven  kings  of  Rome.  Our 
own  history,  till  quite  recent  times,  was  based  on  the  fables  of  the  early 
chroniclers ; and  Milton  himself  believed  in  the  tale  of  Brute,  the  colony  from 
Troy,  and  encounters  with  giants  and  magicians.  The  legends  were  not  tho 
inventions  of  the  chroniclers,  but  traditions ; they  were  the  superstitions  of  a 
highly  imaginative  age;  and  the  false  etymology  of  names,  with  the  highly 
figurative  language  employed,  corroborated  the  error. f Superstition  and  fabulous 
tradition  were  further  added  to  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  knights  were 
called  by  the  names  of  animals  and  flowers,  when  coat-armour  became  incor- 
porated with  family  history,  when  sin,  or  what  was  deemed  sin,  was  spoken  of  as 
a dragon,  and  a moated  grange  as  an  enchanted  castle.  With  these  and  such- 
like elements  of  fable,  it  soon  became  impossible  to  disentangle  fiction  from  fact, 
device  from  real  achievement. 

The  language  of  the  Church  added  no  little  to  the  same  husbandry.  Every 
sin,  every  heresy,  every  doubt,  was  believed  to  be  the  work  of  some  demon. 
Sickness  was  produced  by  the  indwelling  of  the  same  malignant  spirits ; so  were 
storms  and  tempests,  floods  and  fires,  earthquakes  and  gales.  Hence  to  cure  a 

* See  IsirosiuEE,  p.  ISO. 

f Thus,  speaking  of  St.  Angel,  Mgr.  Guerin  says  (vol.  v.  p.  343),  “ On  vit,  dit-on,  tomber  des 
roses  ct  des  lis  de  sa  boucke,  pendant  qu’il  parlait.” 

So,  again,  when  Mons.  Breton,  in  his  Instruction  sur  Ic  Sacrd  Occur  de  Jesus,  seeks  to  prove  the 
antiquity  of  this  very  modern  “ devotion,"  he  says,  “ St.  Thomas  speaks  of  the  heart  of  Jesus,  full 
of  charity  to  man.  St.  Bonaventure  speaks  of  the  heart  of  Jesus,  as  the  source  of  grace.  St. 
Bernardin  says,  Jesus  shows  us  His  heart,  a furnace  of  love.  Others  speak  of  the  heart  of  Jesus,  as 
a place  of  refuge.”  How  such  figures  of  speech  can  justify  the  concrete  “ Sacre  Cceur  de  Jesus  ” of 
Margaret  Mary  Alacoque  must  be  left  to  Mons.  Breton  and  his  disciples.  When,  in  Prov.  xxiii.  26, 
it  is  said,  “ My  son,  give  me  thy  heart,”  we  should  think  it  idiotic  or  childish  to  take  this  literally. 

Surius,  speaking  of  the  princess  Hedwiges,  says  “ her  goodness  was  a fountain  from  which  all 
could  draw  water  to  their  healing.”  Mgr.  Guerin,  in  his  life  of  St.  Eutychus,  says,  “Quatre  moines 
furent  mordus  par  le  serpent  de  la  jalousie.” 

N.B. — Once  again  it  must  be  insisted  on  that  it  is  no  answer  to  say  the  Life  quoted  is  spurious, 
provided  it  is  accepted  by  such  compilers  as  the  Bollandists,  Mgr.  Guerin,  and  other  hagiographers 
of  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church.  In  the  acls  of  canonization  may  be  found  statements  quite  as 
marvellous  as  those  which  historical  purists  call  spurious ; and  after  all,  spurious  history  is  really 
a better  index  of  popular  credulity  than  any  unvarnished  statement  of  simple  facts,  which,  of  course, 
show  no  popular  belief  at  all. 
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■ ckness  was,  in  many  cases,  synonymous  with  casting  out  a devil ; to  break  down 
heathen  altar  was  to  dislodge  a demon  ; to  drain  a flood  was  to  overcome  the 
il  one ; and  to  combat  a storm  was  to  wage  war  with  Satan.  It  is  no  part  of 
e present  volume  to  examine  into  the  question  whether  such  language  has  the 
.notion  of  Scripture  or  not ; suffice  it  to  say  it  accounts  for  much  of  what  now 
pears,  to  Protestants  at  least,  and  still  more  to  the  minute  exactitude  demanded 
y modern  history  and  science,  as  fabulous  and  false,  but  which  was  by  no  means 
intended  and  so  employed. 

Far  above  all  these  sources  of  error  was  the  dogma  that  God  is  glorified  by 
trades,  and  the  more  astounding.the  miracle,  the  more  it  exalted  the  power  of 
e Almighty.  Not  only  is  God  glorified  by  showing  Himself  the  Master  of 
ature,  and  unfettered  by  natural  laws,  but  man  is  supposed  to  be  honoured 
Iso,  when  delegated  to  be  His  fellow-worker.  Hence  the  encouragement  given 
y the  religious  world  to  those  who  avouched  a share  in  such  performances,  and 
he  eager  willingness  of  all  to  believe  every  tale  which  magnified  their  faith 
,nd  honoured  its  servants.  When  Placidus  was  dragged  out  of  a river  by 
ilaurus,  he  told  the  abbot  that  he  saw  the  hood  of  St.  Benedict  extended  over 
rim,  as  he  was  drawn  from  the  water.  Maurus  modestly  replied  he  had  seen 
othing  of  the  kind ; whereupon  the  abbot  remarked,  “ It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
he  merits  of  Placidus  exceed  thine,  my  son ; because  he  stands  higher  in  God’s 
avour  than  thou  dost.”  This  flattery  paid  to  seers  of  visions  and  workers  of 
onders  could  not  fail  to  have  a very  powerful  influence  on  religious  enthusiasts  ; 
hey  laid  themselves  open  to  delusion,  and  found  ready  hearers  for  every  marvel.* 
f,  instead  of  this  adulation,  all  claims  to  the  supernatural  had  been  frowned 
own  and  discredited,  as  in  Protestant  countries  at  the  present  day,  the  supply 
f miracles,  without  doubt,  would  soon  have  ceased. 

In  corroboration  thereof  we  may  refer  to  the  recent  visions  and  miracles  of 
lallyraggett,  in  Ireland  (1881).  For  a week  or  so  the  daily  journals  liked  the 
ovelty,  and  there  were  not  lacking  half-hour  heroes  who  felt  flattered  to  be 
iaraded  in  print ; but  when  the  archbishop  of  Amiens  set  his  foot  on  the  whole 
ffair,  and  frowned  it  down  with  unmistakable  disapproval,  the  apparitions 
eased,  and  a rumour  got  abroad  that  the  visions  were  produced  by  reflecting- 
;lasses.  Whether  this  was  true  or  not  is  of  small  moment,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
hat  the  apparitions  ceased  as  suddenly  as  they  rose.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  and  the  general  public  had  encouraged  the  delusion, 
here  can  bo  little  doubt  it  would  have  continued,  and  probably  grown  in 
intensity,  to  meet  the  craving  of  the  public  appetite.  In  this,  as  in  everything 
else,  the  supply  meets  the  demand : as  long  as  wonders  are  required  by  the 
credulous,  there  will  not  fail  those  who  are  ready  to  supply  them;  but  when  the 
demand  ceases,  they  become  a drug  not  worth  the  trouble  of  production. 

* They  were  also  severely  rebuked  for  doubting  the  truth  of  a miracle.  Thus,  when  St.  Herme- 
land  professed  to  see  events  occurring  eighty  miles  off,  and  some  of  the  younger  monks  thought  he 
was  growing  old  and  childish,  they  were  brought  to  task  for  their  want  of  faith,  and  severely 
punished. 
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Of  courso  these  remarks  will  be  met  with  the  retort,  How  could  such  men  as 
the  Gregorys,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Francis,  St.  Benedict,  and  many  others,  the  very  |l 
salt  of  the  earth,  whose  names  are  justly  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  ho  i ■■ 
supposed  to  lend  themselves  to  palpable  delusions  ? The  reply  is  simply  this : It 
was  not  miracles  that  made  these  men  great,  though  the  greatness  of  their  names 
gave  currency  to  the  belief  in  miracles.  But  admitting  they  were  deluded,  they 
were  not  the  first  who  have  been  deceived,  or  have  deceived  themselves,  by  a 
popular  belief.*  Take,  for  example,  the  spiritualists  of  the  present  day,  who 
number  in  their  ranks  men  and  women  of  high  education,  honour,  rank,  fortune, 
and  talent,  mathematicians  and  theologians,  politicians  and  historians ; yet  the 
scientific  world  will  not  admit  their  dogmas,  and  the  religious  world  is  more 
than  half  afraid  of  them.  Take  a far  better  case,  that  of  •witchcraft  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Even  bishop  Jewell  believed  in  it.  Granville,  the  ecclesiastical 
writer,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  wrote  a book  to  prove, 
“philosophically,  theologically,  and  historically,”  that  it  is  a sterling  fact. 
Montesquieu  was  a believer  in  it.  Addison  and  Blackstone  only  half  doubted, 
and  thought  that  such  a power  might  have  existed  at  one  time.  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.  published,  in  1481,  a bull,  charging  all  true  Catholics  to  search  out,  and  ' 
put  to  death,  “ those  who  practised  magic,  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  enchantment.” 
Alexander  VI.  (in  1494),  Leo  X.  (in  1521),  and  Adrian  VI.  (in  1522)  supple- 
mented the  bull  of  pope  Innocent;  and  to  como  nearer  home,  the  Scotch 
Assembly,  between  1640  and  1649,  passed  no  less  than  five  Acts  against  witches 
and  wizards,  each  one  more  stringent  than  the  former.  In  fact,  history  teems 
with  delusions,  and  neither  talent  nor  integrity,  rank  nor  education,  piety  nor 
single-mindedness,  religion  nor  law,  nor  all  of  them  combined,  have  proved  a 
safeguard  against  them. 

That  some  of  the  miraculous  records  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  are  pure 
inventions  is  beyond  a doubt.  It  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  try  any  of  them 
at  the  tribunal  of  experience  or  probability,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  mixed  up 
with  history,  and  the  historical  part  may  be  critically  examined.  If  this  part 
fails,  the  miracles  interwoven  with  the  history  must  fall  at  the  same  time.  Take 
an  example  : Aurelian  is  said  to  have  subjected  St.  Savinian,  in  Gaul,  to  sundry 
barbaric  torments,  and  at  last,  on  Jan.  29,  a.d.  275,  to  have  led  forth  a squadron 
of  soldiers  to  seize  him  and  behead  him.  How  does  this  accord  with  plain 
history?  In  275  Aurelian  was  not  in  Gaul  at  all,  but  somewhere  between 
Byzantium  and  Heraclea;  and  on  the  very  day  named  (Jan.  29)  he  was  assassi- 
nated. Hence  the  persecution  of  this  saint,  and  all  the  wonders  connected  with 
it,  must  be  mythical.  Other  anachronisms  are  noticed  in  the  body  of  this  volume. t 

* St.  Gregory  the  Great  ( Dialogues , bk.  ii.)  gives  a remarkable  instance.  While  St.  Benedict 
was  building  the  monastery  of  Mount  Cassino.  the  monks  thought  the  kitchen  was  on  fire,  and  ran 
to  tell  St.  Benedict,  hut  the  saint  soon  proved  to  them  that  the  fire  was  wholly  in  their  own 
imaginations. 

f Samuel  Harsnet,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  says  (1604),  “ What  people,  but  you  [Roman 
Catholics]  were  ever  so  bewitched  as  to  be  borne  in  hand  that  a house  was  carried  in  the  ayre  from 
Palestina  to  Loretto ; that  a painted  Image  in  a wall  dothe  worke  as  high  miracles  as  wer  ever  per- 
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Another  source  of  legendary  myths  was  the  habit  of  adaptation.  It  was 
,f-7  customary  in  religious  houses  for  some  one  to  read  aloud  during  meal-time,  and 
ft  favourite  amusement  was  to  adapt  some  heathen  tale  and  spiritualize  it. 
Popular  adaptations  would  be  remembered,  and  handed  down ; and  in  time  these 
traditions  would  be  lifted  into  the  national  hagiography.  ° 1 


adaptations  appear  in  the  body  of  this  book. 


■ib- 1 Again*  the  dogma  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  could  not  fail  to  be  pro- 
■i  sin  ductive  of  immense  mischief.  It  would  matter  little  or  nothing  what  deception 
was  practised,  provided  men  were  persuaded  thereby  to  abandon  their  idols  and 
be  baptized,  Origen  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  a “ falsehood  is  quite  lawful, 
when  told  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity.” 

After  all,  by  far  the  most  fruitful  source  of  hypothetical  miracles,  especially 
those  connected  with  names  of  undoubted  honesty  and  holiness,  is  the  unhealthy 
and  abnormal  lives  led  by  the  saints ; their  unwholesome  and  insufficient  food ; 
the  concentration  of  all  their  thoughts  on  one  subject,  and  that  a peculiarly 
sensational  one  ; and  the  limit  of  their  reading  to  the  “ lives  of  saints,”,  crowded 
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Several  of  these 


Wat J with  miracles.  These  combined  could  not  fail  to  produce  disordered  vital  action 
and  visceral  disturbance,  which  would,  of  course,  act  upon  the  imagination,  and 
fatally  handicap  the  discernment  of  the  mind.  It  is  common  sense  which  first 
gives  way;  and  far  short  of  lunacy  or  idiotcy  the  fancy  may  see  tilings  which  are 
not.  Macbeth  was  quite  honest,  when  he  told  his  wife  he  had  seen  a dagger  in 
the  air ; and  Hamlet,  when  he  believed  he  had  seen  his  father’s  spirit.  This 
dagger  and  this  spirit  were  realities  to  the  seers,  as  much  so  as  any  of  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  common  life.  Their  troubled  minds  informed  thus  to 
their  eyes,  whereas  in  a healthy  brain  the  eyes  inform  the  mind.  These  visions 
are  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  but  dreams  are  realities  so  long  as  the 
mental  condition  lasts  which  produced  them.  Without  entering  on  the  question 
of  objective  idealism,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  in  a very  large  sense  that  the  mind 
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formed  by  the  eternall  Sonne  of  God;  that  the  prints  of  St.  Frauncis  stripes,  the  tayle  of  our 
Saviour’s  asse,  and  the  milke  of  our  blessed  Lady,  are  this  day  to  be  seen  ? ” 

* There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  some  men,  either  by  legerdemain  like  Maskelyne  and  Cooke,  or 
by  bodily  training  like  the  yogis  and  fakirs  of  India,  acquire  an  apparent  power  over  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  to  the  uninitiated  seems  miraculous.  Probably  there  is  not  a single  “ miracle  of  the 
saints  ” in  all  this  book  which  they  would  not  be  able  to  imitate.  Such  things  as  “ raising  the 
dead”  (p.  88),  “ healing  diseases  instantaneously,”  “ floating  in  the  air  ” (p.  215),  “weighting  articles 
so  as  to  make  them  immovable,  and  releasing  them  as  suddenly"  (p.  160),  “being  apprised  of 
events  occurring  many  miles  away,  and  guessing  with  marvellous  accuracy  future  events  ” (called 
yog-vi-dya ),  are  household  tricks  among  Brahmins  and  Buddhists.  Many  an  Englishman  has  seen 
them  thrown  rope  into  the  air,  climb  up  it,  and  suddenly  disappear.  Many  an  Englishman  has  seen 
a Brahmin  stand  on  the  bank  of  a river,  render  a pail  of  water  quite  immovable,  and  ns  suddenly 
release  it.  With  magnetic  or  galvanic  apparatus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  such  a trick,  but  the  Indian 
operator  apparently  has  none.  Many  an  Englishman  has  been  told  by  an  Indian  of  some  event  occur- 
ring miles  away,  which  has  proved  correct.  The  “ inexhaustible  bottle  ” might  pass  for  the  multi- 
plication of  food  to  those  ignorant  of  its  modus  ogerandi ; and  the  common  “ mango  trick  ” is  every 
bit  as  amazing  as  any  of  the  “tree  and  flower  miracles”  recorded  of  the  saints.  Photography, 
telegraphy,  and  chemistry  have  taught  us  to  talk  more  modestly  of  the  immutable  laws  of  nature. 
They  are  immutable  only  till  we  know  how  to  change  them. 
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of  every  man  creates  its  own  creation.  The  child  and  the  idiot  seo  a crown  of 
gold  in  a tinsel  cap,  and  a banquet  of  kings  in  a few  fragments  of  broken  food. 
The  savage  sees  a god  in  a block  or  stone.  Bel  was  a vital  deity  to  the  wise 
Cyrus  till  Daniel  disillusioned  him.  Men  and  women  need  not  be  lunatics  or 
savages  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  fancy  or  fashion.  This  sort  of  self-deception  is 
quito  compatible  with  honesty  of  mind,  undoubted  piety,  irreproachable  conduct, 
and  intellect  of  the  highest  order ; but  it  accounts  for  the  singular  fact  that  one 
person  may  see  or  hear  what  fifty  other  bystanders  fail  in  doing,  although 
the  attention  of  all  is  equally  directed  to  the  same  object.  The  brooding  mind 
can  create  a pain  in  any  part  of  the  body,  or  inform  the  brain  of  anything  it 
likes  or  loathes.  This  well-known  pathological  process  will  go  far  to  account  for 
the  three  subjects  of  this  volume,  that  so  many  of  the  legends  of  the  saints  are 
imitations  of  Scripture  stories ; that  so  many  are  realistic  illustrations  of 
striking  texts  ; and  not  a few  are  put  forth  to  prove  the  dogmas  of  the  [Roman] 
Catholic  Church.  Although,  therefore,  there  may  be  some  who  will  dislike  to 
see  the  subject  so  anatomized  and  laid  bare,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
subject  is  pathologically,  theologically,  socially,  and  morally  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  that  can  be  ventilated. 

The  word  “Saint”  appended  to  living  characters  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  anachronism,  as 
canonization  never  took  place  till  after  death,  sometimes  after  the  lapse  of  a century  or  more ; but 
the  appendage  is  convenient  for  identification,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  a name  would  not  be 
recognized  without  it.  But  St.  Moses,  St.  Enoch,  St.  Abraham,  St.  David  the  sweet  psalmist,  St. 
Isaiah,  and  so  on,  strike  strangely  on  the  Protestant  ear,  and  in  such  cases  the  prefix  has  been 
omitted. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fame  now  attached  to  authors  was  In  the  early  and  middle 
ages  chiefly  engrossed  by  saints.  The  profession  of  sanctity  was  the  high-road  to  notoriety,  and 
originality  in  this,  as  in  authorship,  was  especially  affected. 

%*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  novel  rendering  of  “ Samson  and  the  Jawbone,”  “ Joshua  and  the 
Sun,”  etc.,  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place. 
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’he  object  of  this  volume  is  to  show  by 
.ata  alone  a mode  of  thought  which  pre- 
ailed  in  Christendom  for  many  centuries, 
,nd  has  not  yet  died  out.*  It  was 
;enerally  accepted  in  the  early  and 
■‘-1  nediseval  ages  that  this  earth  is  the 
V,  fingdom  of  God  and  of  His  Christ,  and 
hat  whatever  opposed  this  reign  is  the 
vork  of  Satan  and  his  angels.  Taking 
Wig  in  his  as  an  admitted  fact,  it  would  follow 
is  a natural  consequence  that  law  and 
nedicine,  science  and  literature,  are 
nerely  handmaids  of  divinity.  Law 
eing  legal  divinity  ; leechcraft,  medical 
ivinity ; the  arts,  scientific  divinity  ; 
nathematics,  magical  divinity  ; as- 
;ronomy,  astrological  divinity  ; and  with- 
>ut  divinity,  even  the  beginning  of 
■ (wisdom  could  not  exist. 

Law  was  not  trying  offences  by  evi- 
lence,  but  by  an  appeal  to  God  to  defend 
;ho  right.  Hence  some  task  was  ap- 
pointed, it  mattered  little  what,  and  God 
,vas  expected  to  make  the  guilty  person 
’ail  in  accomplishing  it.  So  in  medicine, 
ures  were  not  effected  by  drugs  and 
Minerals,  but  by  charms  and  amulets, 
pilgrimages  and  relics,  the  sign  of  the 
ross  and  the  name  of  Jesus.  It  was  not 
;he  experimental  physician  who  cured 
Lhe  sick,  so  much  as  the  priest,  the 
delegate  of  God.  Nor  was  it  otherwise 
in  science,  where  magic  and  astrology 
were  mainly  relied  on  ; and  as  these  were 
Bupposed  by  the  clergy  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  Satan,  science  was  not 
favoured  by  the  Church.  As  the  priest 
was  the  officer  of  God,  his  great  aim  was 
to  sever  himself  as  much  as  possible  from 
earth — to  stamp  out  every  earthly  wish, 
every  earthly  affection,  every  earthly 
ambition ; and  the  more  he  succeeded 
in  emptying  himself  thus,  the  more 
perfect  was  he,  as  the  servant  of  God. 

As  the  Bible  was  the  only  code  and 
exemplar,  the  ambition  of  the  religious 
was  to  imitate  in  all  things  the  examples 
set  before  them  there,  hence  the  claim 
to  miraculous  powers,  and  hence  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  the  saints  are  so 
often  imitative  of  Bible  ones.  The  first 
part  of  this  volume  is  to  show  this  ; and 
the  plan  adopted  is  as  follows.  Some 
miracle  of  the  Bible  is  taken  as  a text, 
and  then  from  the  various  hagiographies 
are  quoted  corresponding  examples. 

0 See  AprAniTloxs,  pp.  xUL,  SO,  476. 
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Thus,  suppose  the  text  is  “Elijah  fed 
by  ravens,”  the  following  are  considered 
parallelisms  • — Auxentius  fed  by  a pigeon ; 
prince  Cadoc  fed  by  a mouse ; Catherine 
of  Alexandria  fed  by  a dove  ; St.  Cuth- 
bert  fed  by  rooks  ; Dr.  Moulins  fed  by  a 
hen  ; an  old  hermit  fed  by  a lion  ; Paul 
the  hermit  fed'  by  a crow;  St.  Sorusfedby 
a stag ; Wyat  fed  by  a cat ; and  so  on. 
If  the  text  is  “Elisha’s  axe  made  to  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,”  the  follow- 
ing miracles  are  cited  as  parallels  : — St. 
Benedict  makes  an  axe-head,  which  has 
fallen  into  a lake,  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
fix  itself  firmly  into  its  haft  again  ; St. 
Wulfran  makes  a silver  paten,  accidentally 
dropped  into  the  sea,  float  on  the  surface 
till  it  is  rescued. 

The  second  part  gives  data  illustrative 
of  Scripture  texts.  Some  text  being 
taken,  a number  of  miracles  are  set  down 
to  prove  its  literal  truth.  These  are  called 
in  this  volume  “Realistic  Miracles.” 
For  example  : If  the  Bible  says,  “ Thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  revealed  them  unto  babes,” 
it  must  be  shown  that  babes  have  been 
wise  where  wise  men  have  failed.  If  the 
Bible  says,  “ I will  make  a covenant 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field,”  it  must  be 
shown  by  data  that  saints  have  actually 
entered  into  compacts  with  wild  beasts. 
If  it  is  said,  “ Thou  wilt  not  suffer  Thy 
holy  one  to  see  corruption,”  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  bodies  of  saints  do  not 
decay  like  other  bodies.  If  it  is  said, 
“ Nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you,” 
it  must  be  shown  by  examples  that  saints 
have  been  subjected  to  every  sort  of  tor- 
ment, and  yet  have  received  no  hurt. 

The  third  part  consists  of  miracles  to 
prove  Roman  Catholic  dogmas.  The 
whole  is  arranged  in  double  alphabetical 
order  ; that  is,  each  head  is  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  each  item  under  the  head  is  in 
alphabetical  order  likewise.  As,  how- 
ever, no  conceivable  plan  could  have 
been  adopted  to  range  data  under  heads, 
and  yet  give  each  name  and  subject  a 
place  easy  to  be  found  by  every  one, 
constant  cross  references  are  made,  and 
an  index,  by  double  entry,  is  added,  in 
which  the  names  and  particulars  are 
arranged  in  strict  alphabetical  order 
wholly  irrespective  of  the  subject  matter. 
Thus,  if  we  have  “ Paul  the  hermit  fed 
miraculously  by  a crow,”  we  shall  find 
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this,  and  all  its  congeners,  under  the 
head  of  “ Elijah  fed  by  Ravens  ; ” hut  in 
the  index  under  “ Paul  the  Hermit,”  and 
under  “ Crow  ” also. 

The  arrangement  under  heads  is 
valuable  for  two  reasons  ; it  shows  at  a 
glance  what  miracles  are  most  frequently 
repeated,  and  also  the  shades  of  difference 
introduced ; while  the  index  facilitates 
references  to  any  name  or  item  which 
may  he  required,  and  adds  to  each  head 
many  fresh  examples  interlaced  with 
other  subjects.' 

A few  passing  observations  have  been 
occasionally  introduced  in  small  type  ; 
hut  as  a rule  comment  has  been  avoided, 
and  the  data  left  to  speak  for  themselves. 
It  may  appear  like  vanity  to  say  that  the 
reading  required  has  been  Gargantuan, 
but  laborious  as  this  has  been,  the  arrange- 
ment has  been  far  more  difficult,  espe- 
cially in  the  second  part.  The  book 
occupies  entirely  new  ground,  and  how- 
ever startling  some  of  the  examples  may 
appear,  they  one  and  all  go  to  make  up 
an  irresistible  truth  of  enormous  historical 
importance. 

Without  doubt,  a book  of  this  character 
must  not  be  based  on  obscure  writers, 
and  authors  out  of  date.  The  authorities 
here  depended  on  are  the  highest  possible  : 
popes,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots. 
First  and  foremost  come  the  four  series 
of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  the  first  of  which 
brings  the  lives  down  to  1753,  the  second 
to  1782,  the  third  to  1826,  and  the  fourth 
to  1855.  This  magnificent  monument  of 
industry  and  learning  (of  course  in  Latin) 
takes  a very  high  position  in  the  [Roman] 
Catholic  Church  ; although  certain  Pro- 
testants doubt  the  judgment  of  some  of 
the  thirty-three  collaborators.  It  is  not, 
however,  private  judgment,  like  that  ex- 
ercised by  Alban  Butler,  that  is  required 
in  such  a work,  half  so' much  as  a fearless 
and  faithful  delineation  of  what  Roman 
Catholics  themselves  now  believe,  and 
ever  have  believed ; and  this,  no  doubt, 
is  broadly  represented  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum.  The  next  work  relied  on  is 
the  compilation  of  Mgr.  Guerin,  called 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (in  French).  The 
first  edition  of  this  huge  work  was,  I 
think,  in  1864  or  1865  ; the  one  here  used 
is  the  seventh  edition,  corrected,  and  dated 
1880.  The  author  is  the  chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  the  work  is  sanc- 
tioned and  recommended  by  the  two 
popes,  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.  ; the  three 
archbishops  of  Alby,  Bordeaux,  and 
Tours  ; and  the  nine  bishops  of  Agen, 


Amiens,  Angonlem’e,  Langres,  Merde,  1 
Nancy,  Nantes,  Poitiers,  and  Troyes  (all 
between  1865  and  1879).  The  third 
staple  work  is  called  The  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  translated  by  Edward  Kinesman 
in  1623.  The  original  of  these  lives 
was  issued  cum  privilegio  regicc  Majcstatis  ■ 
of  Philip  of  Castille  and  Aragon  ; and 
Kinesman’s  translation  has  the  following 
approhatio  appended  to  it : — “ Ilorvm 
Sanctorum  Vitae,  ex  alijs  linguis  in 
Anglicam  a D.  Edouardo  Kinesman  vers®, 
tilth  & cum  fructu  edi  possunt.  Audo- 
marop.  27  Maij  m.dc.xxiii.”  (signed) 
Joan.  Floyclus  Soc.  Iesu  Theologus. 
Numerous  other  writers  are  referred  to, 
but  the  three  works  above  named  would 
have  been  all-sufficient  except  for  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  to  show  that  the  state- 
ments of  these  writers  are  in  perfect 
harm  on}'  with  all  other  hagiographers 
who  fairly  photograph  the  pressure  of  the 
saints  whose  lives  and  acts  they  profess 
to  delineate.  We  do  not  want  to  know 
how  the  saints  fed  and  clothed  themselves, 
retired  from  the  world,  and  lived  lives  of 
seclusion,  half  so  much  as  to  know  how 
their  religious  training  and  teaching 
affected  their  belief,  their  acts,  their 
imagination,  their  status,  their  influence, 
their  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  the  general 
public.  What  they  thought  about  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  power  of  the 
Church,  the  gift  of  miracles,  visions, 
angelic  and  Satanic  agencies,  deity, 
redemption,  and  the  life  to  come, — we 
learn  next  to  nothing  of  all  this  in  such 
lives  as  those  given  by  Alban  Butler ; 
but  these  are  the  points  especially  pro- 
nounced in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  the  Petits 
Bollandistes,  and  Kinesman ; and  this 
fidelity  to  the  realities  of  life  renders 
their  works  so  exceedingly  valuable  as 
indices  of  modes  of  thought. 

A few  classical  illustrations  have  been  introduced, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  Gcsta  Homanortim. 
It  must  bo  remembered  that  not  only  were  heathen 
temples  converted  into  Christian  churches,  heathen 
customs  adapted  to  Christian  ways,  and  heathen  festivals 
changed  to  Christian  memorials,  but  not  .unfrequently 
secular  legends  were  spiritualized ; and  occasionally  an 
historical  tide,  nomine  mutato,  has  been  made  to  do  duty 
for  an  hypothetical  saint. 

Instead  of  quoting  books  by  contractions,  as  Not.  Men. 
in  Sac.  S.  Greg.,  or  L.  do  Glor.  Mart.  11,  c.  101,  the 
titles  hnvo  been  written  out  in  full,  because  many  of  the 
books  referred  to  are  not  well  known  to  the  general  public. 
A list  also  of  those  most  frequently  referred  to  will  bo 
found  pp.  xxiv.,  xxv.,  where  all  necessary  information 
respecting  them  has  been  given.  Writers  referred  to  only 
once  or  twice,  breviaries,  offices,  and  propres,  have  been 
omitted  from  this  list,  that  it  might  not  be  pedantically 
swollen  to  a great  length. 

That  no  critic  may  refer  to  omissions  it  must  bo  added 
that  this  volume  contains  exactly  half  the  entire  mass 
collected  together ; but  this  half  will  suffice  for  every  use- 
ful purpose,  and  more  can  be  furnished  if  more  is 
required. 


INFERENCES  DRAWN  FROM  THE  DATA  CONTAINED 

IN  THIS  BOOK. 

(Be  It  most  distinctly  understood  that  the  author  neither  endorses  nor  condemns  any  one  of  these  inferences.  He 
simply  states  what  the  data  given  seem  to  teach,) 


Acts  of  Merit. 


Almsgiving,  confession,  penance,  vows, 
ommunion,  are  acts  of  merit. 

Absolution  by  a priest  is  a positive 
bsolution,  and  not  the  mere  heraldic 
aouncement  or  declaration  of  God’s 
ovenant  of  grace. 

The  viaticum  is  an  unspeakable  benefit 

0 the  dying. 

To  die  under  an  anathema  or  interdict 
to  die  without  hope,  unless  the  curse 
removed  by  the  pope. 

No  salvation  out  of  the  Church  of 
ome. 

Baptism. 

Baptism  is  regeneration,  and  by  bap- 
ism  “ sin  is  washed  away.”  (See  under 

1 Savinien,"  p.  465.) 

Celibacy. 

It  is  one  of  the  highest  possible  merits 
o remain  single. 

Chastity  is  one  of  the  crowns  of  glory. 
It  is  meritorious  in  married  life  to  live 
Platonic  love  only.  (See  Thierry, 
p.  496.) 

It  is  meritorious  even  to  break  off  a 
marriage  contract. 


Charity. 

Charity  to  the  poor  is  certainly  the 
most  pronounced  of  all  acts  of  merit. 


When  giving  is  indiscriminate  it  is  always  mischievous. 
" Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  unto  the  poor,”  does  not 
mean  give  indiscriminately  to  all  beggars,  for  many 
beggars  are  far  from  poor,  and  such  giving  is  a great  evil. 
In  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  we  are  not  told  that  the 
saints  visited  from  house  to  house,  searched  into  the  con- 
ditions of  the  neighbouring  huts,  and  helped  the  deserving 
poor  ; but  that  the  doors  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  cells 
of  recluses,  were  daily  beset  with  crowds  of  beggars,  and 
food  or  alms  was  distributed  promiscuously  and  often 
lavishly  among  them.  Discreet  almsgiving,  no  doubt,  is 
an  admirable  Christian  work,  beyond  all  praise ; but  the 
Indiscreet  giving  of  money  or  alms  to  beggars  is  much  to 
be  reprehended 


Christ. 

Christ  not  unfrequently  visits  the  saints 
on  earth,  but  generally  in  the  form  of  an 
infant  or  little  child.  Sometimes  in  the 
guise  of  a beggar. 

Crucifix. 

The  crucifix  and  the  cross  are  not  only 


remembrancers,  but  in  some  cases  they 
act  as  spells.  Occasionally  they  bleed, 
speak,  move  of  themselves,  and  perform 
other  acts  of  vitality. 

Devils. 

The  world  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts — the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Satan.  All  that  is  not  of  the- 
former  belongs  to  the  latter.  The  per- 
secuted [Roman]  Catholic  Church  is  the 
kingdom  of  light ; the  persecuting  world, 
the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

Every  newly  baptized  person  renounces 
the  devil,  and  joins  the  army  of  Christ. 

As  Jews  and  Protestants,  as  well  as 
Mahometans  and  heathens,  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  they  are  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  ‘ ‘ Church  of  Christ ; ” and 
to  destroy  them,  by  craft,  war,  persecu- 
tion, or  in  any  other  way,  is  as  glorious  as 
to  trap  a foe  by  ambush,  or  kill  him  in 
open  fight.  On  the  other  hand,  to  per- 
secute a [Roman]  Catholic  is  to  per- 
secute Christ  Himself,  and  to  wage  war 
against  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Dreama. 

God  sometimes  reveals  His  will  by 
dreams  or  visions.  Most  dreams  are 
visions. 

Apparitions  of  saints  are  common. 

Deceased  saints  may  be  invoked,  and 
can  accomplish,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, what  is  required  of  them.  Their 
tombs  and  relics  possess  miraculous 
virtues. 

Duty  to  Saints. 

Any  injury  done  to  a saint,  or  dis- 
respect shown  to  one,  is  done  or  shown 
to  Christ,  and  is  generally  punished 
forthwith. 

It  is  meritorious  for  saints  to  injure 
and  dishonour  those  who  see  not  eye  to 
eye  with  themselves,  as  Arians,  Luther- 
ans, Calvinists,  and  other  “heretics.” 

For  a Jew  or  “heretic”  to  injure  a 
[Roman]  Catholic  is  a sin;  but  for  a 
saint  to  injure  a Jew  or  “heretic”  is 
meritorious,  although  often  it  is  a 
hazardous  civil  offence. 
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Harsnet  tells  us  that  Cottam,  Brian, 
and  Campian,  executed  at  Tyburn  for 
treason  in  1582,  were  canonized  ; because 
Elizabeth,  whom  they  sought  to  dethrone 
and  assassinate,  was  a Protestant. — Popish 
Impostures,  p.  118. 

Ecstasies. 

The  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  were  remarkable  for 
ecstasies  and  visions  ; the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  centuries  were  remarkable  for 
astounding  “ miracles  ” and  marvels. 

The  earlier  centuries  abound  with  en- 
counters with  dragon?:  the  latter  centuries 
are  more  esthetic. 

Eucharist. 

The  elements  of  the  mass  are  bom  fide 
transubstantiated. 

They  are  food,  possessed  with  miracu- 
lous sustaining  power.  Hence  Nicholas 
of  Flue  lived  for  twenty  years  on  the 
bread  administered  to  him  daily  in  the 
Eucharist.  Silvinus  lived  forty  years  on 
the  same  food. 

God  and  Angels. 

Saints  have  personal  intercourse  with 
God,  Christ,  angels,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Whatever  opposes  our  abnegation  and 
entire  submission  to  God  is  from  the 
personal  interference  of  Satan  and  his 
demons. 

Sickness,  storms  at  sea,  land  tempests, 
earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  other 
“natural  disturbances,”  are  due  to 
Satanic  agency.  Thus  St.  Genevifeve  is 
represented  in  Christian  art  with  a devil 
[the  wind]  blowing  out  her  candle,  and 
an  angel  lighting  it  again. 

All  the  laws  of  nature  are  wholly  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  God,  and  God  can 
alter  them  locally  without  throwing  the 
whole  system  of  the  world  out  of  gear. 

Health,  fertility,  good  gifts,  charity, 
benevolence,  and  all  other  Christian 
virtues,  are  due  to  the  personal  and  active 
interference  of  good  angels. 

Guardian  Angels. 

Saints  have  one,  two,  or  more  guardian 
angels  in  constant  attendance  on  them. 
Sometimes  they  become  visible  ; some- 
times they  speak  audibly ; sometimes 
they  hold  sustained  conversations.  Rosana, 
afterwards  called  “ Sister  Humility,”  had 
two  attendant  angels  in  constant  waiting, 
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and  used  to  address  them  familiarly  by 
their  names. 

Hell. 

Hell  is  a place  of  material  fire.  The 
punishment  is  incessant  and  everlasting. 
Satan  is  the  prince  of  hell,  demons  or 
devils  are  his  angels,  who  can  assume  ' 
any  form  to  do  his  bidding. 

Infants. 

The  lives  of  very  little  children  are  ! 
glaringly  told  from  the  standpoint  of  j 
monks  who  know  nothing  about  child- 
life.  Their  fasting  from  the  breast,  : 
their  voluntary  seclusion,  their  fondness 
for  church  and  prayer,  their  abstinence' 
from  all  childish  amusements  and  mirth, 
their  ridiculous  modesty,  their  prudery 
and  priggishness,  are  dwelt  on  with 
lingering  praise.  Indeed,  everything  said 
about  little  children  is  unchildlike,  and 
very  much  is  utterly  repugnant.  Stealing  { 
money  to  give  to  the  poor,  secreting  part  j 
of  their  food  for  the  same  object,  even 
deceit  of  more  open  character  still,  are 
actually  praised  and  held  forth  for  imita- 
tion by  Mgr.  Guerin  in  the  life  of  St. 
Monica  and  others.  Such  acts  are  worthy 
only  of  censure,  and  are  not,  as  the  pope's 
chamberlain  expresses  it,  a “doux  eclat 
de  vertu  naissante.” 

Light  and  nimbus. 

Those  to  whom  Christ  gives  light 
within,  often  show  it  by  radiant  looks, 
luminous  bodies,  nimbus  and  glory. 

This  “light  of  life”  acts  upon  the 
material  body  in  some  cases  by  neutraliz- 
ing its  gravity,  so  that  a saint  is  some- 
times buoyed  up  into  the  air  like  a 
balloon,  and  floats  there  sustained  by 
nothing,  unless  it  be  the  invisible  hands 
of  angels.  Generally  this  legerity  is 
ascribed  to  personal  sanctity,  which  either 
etherealizes  the  body,  or  fills  it  with 
“spirit”  to  make  it  lighter  than  the 
lower  strata  of  air. 

Lives  of  Saints. 

Self-denial,  mortifications  of  the  flesh, 
self-torment,  suffering,  martyrdom,  all 
swell  the  merits  of  saints. 

Generally  the  lives  of  saints  may  be 
called  the  romantic  ideals  of  perfection, 
from  a [Roman]  Catholic  point  of  view.* 
To  most  Protestants  they  will  appear  a 
sad  waste  of  enormous  force,  and  a total 
forgetfulness  of  that  prayer  of  Christ,  “ I 
pra}r  not  that  Thou  shouldest  take  them 

* See  note,  p.  xxiii. 
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ut  of  the  world,  but  that  Thou  shouldest 
jeep  them  from  the  evil.”  To  live  out  of 
:he  world,  cut  off  from  all  the  society  of 
nan,  hidden  out  of  sight,  seems  to  have 
oeen  considered  the  highest  perfection  of 
luman  sanctity.  Of  course,  such  absolute 
seclusion  is  not  now  possible,  at  least  in 
Europe. 

Mgr.  Gutirin  says  of  St  Lifard,  " H n’^tait  plus  quo  do 
:orps  sur  la  terre  " (vol.  vi.  p.  429). 
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• even  to  accumulate  merit, 
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The  demerits  of  a sinner  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  a saint,  and  balanced  off. 


Miracles. 


Merit. 

It  is  possible  to  be  meritorious,  and 


Saints  can  transfer  any  part  of  their 
merits  to  others.  (See  Imputed  Merit, 
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It  is  a proof  of  merit  to  work  a miracle. 

It  is  meritorious  in  some  measure  to 
see  miracles  and  believe  in  them.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a demerit  not  to  see  them, 
to  doubt  them,  or  disbelieve  them. 

Miracles  can  be  performed  by  dead 
bodies,  relics,  and  medals,  as  well  as  by 
living  saints. 

The  miraculous  power  of  saints  seems 
to  wax  weaker  as  time  rolls  on.  Many  a 
saint  whose  dead  body  was  honoured  by 
hosts  of  miracles,  passes  out  of  mind  in  a 
few  months,  nud  all  miraculous  power 
ceases  or  is  latent. 

Monks  and  Nuns. 

Monks  and  nuns,  as  a rule,  are  the 
elect  and  beloved  children  of  God  ; 
certain  of  paradise,  though  not  always 
without  a term  of  purgatory. 

The  term  of  purgatory  may  be 
shortened  by  the  prayers,  gifts,  and 
penances,  either  of  one’s  self  while  living, 
or  of  some  substitute,  or  by  private  help, 
or  by  Church  offices  after  death. 

. Indulgences  purchased  by  money  help 
to  shorten  the  term  of  purgatory,  and  in 
some  cases  to  buy  it  off  altogether. 

To  break  a vow  of  monastic  life,  to  for- 
sake au  “order,”  to  return  to  secular 
life  after  having  lived  a “ religious  ” one, 
is  to  be  the  child  of  the  devil.  Before 
such  could  be  restored,  they  were  some- 
times, if  not  always,  exorcised. 

Mortification. 


It  is  meritorious  to  torment  the  body 
in  all  possible  ways ; by  tilth,  by  liga- 
tures, by  standing  for  many  years,  by 


not  lying  down  to  sleep,  by  insufficient 
food,  by  unwholesome  food,  by  scourg- 
ing, by  wearing  iron,  by  wearing  hair 
shirts,  by  never  changing  one’s  linen,  by 
wallowing  amongst  brambles  or  in  the 
mire,  by  going  without  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, by  washing  the  skin  with  soot  and 
water,  by  producing  sores,  and  so  on. 

Those  who  torment  themselves  the 
most  are  the  most  meritorious. 

It  is  a demerit  to  live,  eat,  sleep, 
drink,  dress,  and  act,  like  other  folks. 

Eccentricity  is  much  affected  by  saints. 
And  that  saint  is  lucky  who  can  invent  a 
self-mortification  never  thought  of  before. 

Natural  Solutions. 

The  constant  repetition,  with  slight 
differences,  of  favourite  “ miracles  ” is 
proof  positive  againstany  natural  solution. 
Thus,  if  one  saint  raises  the  dead,  a hun- 
dred others  do  the  same  ; if  St.  Antony 
makes  a dead  man  speak,  a score  other 
saints  do  the  same  ; if  St.  Denys  carries  off 
his  head  after  death,  so  do  many  others  ; 
if  the  roast  pullets  of  the  alcayde  come  to 
life,  so  did  the  fish  and  fowl  of  half  a 
score  more.  Raising  the  dead,  hanging 
clothes  on  sunbeams,  turning  water  into 
wine,  multiplying  food,  bringing  water 
from  dry  ground,  etc.,  are  miracles  of 
such  constant  repetition  that  the  chief 
difficulty  has  been  in  selection.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  miracles  in 
mediteval  and  modern  times  too  have 
been  looked  on  as  historic  facts  by  the 
“•faithful,”  and  not  as  allegories ; al- 
though in  some  cases,  as,  for  example, 
encounters  with  dragons,  it  is  possible 
that  allegorical  language  has  been  mis- 
leading. 

Obedience. 

Blind  obedience  to  superiors  is  the  first 
law  of  piety.  No  matter  how  absurd  the 
order,  how  revolting,  how  difficult,  it 
must  be  obeyed  without  a murmur,  or 
look  of  disapproval.  We  read  of  monks 
and  nuns  sent  to  a great  distance  daily 
to  water  a dry  dead  stick,  and  of  others 
sent  to  kiss  an  open  sore.  In  monastic 
and  conventual  life,  even  vows  to  God 
had  to  give  way  to  the  vow  of  obedience. 

Odour  of  Sanctity. 

Sanctity  exhales  a material  perfume  of 
great  sweetness,  perceptible  to  the  senses. 
This  sweet  odour  increases  at  death  ; and 
long  after  death — it  may  be  weeks, 
months,  years,  or  even  centuries — the 
fragrance  remains. 
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On  the  other  hand,  sin  emits  an  offen- 
sive smell,  equally  perceptible  to  the 
senses  ; so  that  when  one  dies  in  sin,  the 
very  stench  of  the  body  proclaims  it  to 
bystanders. 

Harsnet  tells  ns  that  priests  carried 
with  them  a divine  odour  quite  recog- 
nizable. There  may  he  some  truth  in 
this  from  their  constant  use  of  incense. 

Perfection. 

The  perfection  of  a saint  is  when  he 
has  crushed  out  every  natural  affection, 
every  *>  -thly  wish,  every  fleshly  indul- 
gence y natural  propensity,  even  love 
to  fai.  • and  mother.  Nothing  of  earth, 
its  loves,  its  hopes,  its  ambitions,  its 
charms,  must  remain  ; the  natural  man 
must  be  clean  swept  out. 

A saint  should  read  no  secular  hook, 
think  no  secular  thought,  hope  no  secular 
good.  He  should  eat  and  drink  the  least 
possible  quantity,  and  that  of  the  most 
unpalatable  sort.  He  should  sleep  as  little 
as  possible,  and  that  on  the  most  uncom- 
fortable bed.  He  should  wear  as  little 
as  possible,  and  that  of  the  most  unbecom- 
ing and  uncomfortable  kind.  He  should 
wholly  unfurnish  the  body,  and  empty  it 
to  receive  the  new  or  spiritual  man. 

Punishments. 


by  the  prayers  of  survivors,  by  masses 
for  the  dead,  or  even  at  the  option  of 
some  saint  in  light.  In  the  life  of 
Benedicta  we  are  told  that  the  Virgin 
Mary,  at  the  prayer  of  Benedicta,  de- 
livered “a  thick  cloud  of  souls”  from 
purgatory,  and  took  them  up  to  paradise. 

Relics. 

Relics  can  be  authenticated  by  any 
Church  dignitary,  such  as  pope,  abbot,  or 
bishop.  They  can  even  be  multiplied  or 
done  in  replica. 

Relics  possess  miraculous  virtues,  and 
these  virtues  are  transferable,  either  by 
touch  or  inoculation. 

The  size  of  a relic  is  of  very  small 
importance  ; a fragment,  a little  filing,  a 
crumbling  dust,  is  all-sufficient. 

As  a magnet  can  make  a magnet,  so  a 
relic  can  make  a relic. 

Sacraments. 

Baptism  is  “ le  sacrement  de  la  regene- 
ration.”— Les  retits  Bollandistes,  vol.  vi. 

p.  612. 

Eucharist  is  a bona  fide  sacrifice,  and  it 
is  called  “The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,” 
The  sacred  water  is  called  “ The  Creator,” 
and  partaking  thereof  “receiving  thy 
Creator.” — Pies  des  Saints,  vol.  vi.  p.  623. 


It  is  wrong  in  civil  magistrates  to 
punish  crimes  by  imprisonment,  and  a 
merit  to  release  those  who  are  imprisoned. 
The  release  of  persons  from  prison  is  one 
of  the  most  favourite  “miracles”  of 
saints. 

All  punishment  should  he  left  to  God 
and  His  Church. 

The  Church,  in  the  person  of  the  pope, 
may  issue  anathemas,  publish  interdicts 
against  whole  nations  for  the  offences  of 
an  individual,  release  subjects  from 
allegiance,  dethrone  princes,  organize 
wars  against  “heretics”  and  infidels, 
annul  marriages,  propagate  new  articles 
of  faith,  grant  indulgences,  open  heaven 
or  shut  out  therefrom,  canonize  saints, 
authenticate  relics  and  miracles,  deter- 
mine what  is  heresy  and  orthodoxy,  and 
ex  cathedra  speak  with  an  infallible  voice. 
Some  of  this  power  claimed  may  he 
restrained  by  the  civil  arm,  but  neverthe- 
less the  might  and  not  the  right  of  the 
civil  arm  is  obeyed. 

Purgatory. 

Purgatory  is  for  the  remnant  of  sins 
not  absolved  or  balanced  off  during  life. 

The  term  of  purgatory  can  be  shortened 


Saints. 

Saints,  after  death,  have  the  power  of 
aiding  their  votaries — of  interceding  for 
them  before  the  throne  of  grace,  of  curing 
diseases,  and  of  visiting  earth. 

The  Virgin  Mary  is  the  highest  of  all 
saints,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most 
merciful. 

The  saints  in  paradise  take  an  interest 
in  the  saints  militant.  They  like  to  he 
invoked,  like  to  be  patronized,  like  to  he 
honoured,  like  to  be  flattered,  and  even 
to  he  dressed  up  and  decked  with  jewels. 

Salvation. 

Salvation  is  the  reward  of  merit ; 
hence  the  common  termination  of  saintly 
biographies : “ He  was  called  to  heaven  to 
receive  the  reward  of  his  merits  ” (see 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  vi.  p.  90) : 
“ Godivin  fut  nppeld  dans  le  ciel  pour  y 
recevoir  la  recompense  de  ses  vertus.” 
Hundreds  of  similar  examples  occur  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  and  other  lives  of 
saints. 

Satan. 

Satan  can  assume  any  shape ; and  he 
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ften  appears  in  the  guise  of  an  angel, 
nan,  or  one  of  the  lower  animals. 

Angels  can  also  assume  any  shape,  hut 
generally  appear  in  angelic  form,  arrayed 
'n  white,  or  in  the  form  of  human  beings. 

Christ,  two  or  three  times,  is  repre- 
sented under  the  resemblance  of  a stag 
or  hind. 

Angels,  at  the  death  of  a saint,  often 
appear  in  the  form  of  pigeons  or  butter- 
flies, and  probably  the  birds  and  beasts 
«t*which  have  not  unfrequently  brought 
food  to  saints  may  be  angels  ; still  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  general  mani- 
festations of  angels  are  either  angelic  or 
human. 
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Scripture. 

The  words  of  Scripture  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  and  not  in  any  case  figuratively. 
Hundreds  of  examples  are  given  in  proof 
of  this  statement.  If  Christ  said,  “Faith 
can  remove  mountains,”  He  did  not  only 
mean  great  moral  difficulties,  hut  material 
substances  also.  If  the  psalmist  says, 
“The  Lord  is  at  my  right  hand,  I shall 
not  he  moved,”  he  must  be  understood 
to  mean,  not  only  that  his  faith  and 
confidence  could  not  be  shaken,  but  that 
no  human  power  should  avail  to  move 
his  body.  If  Jesus,  speaking  to  His 
disciples,  says  of  the  bread  He  held  in 
His  hand,  “This  is  My  body,”  He  meant 
what  He  said  to  be  taken  literally,  though 
His  body  at  the  time  was  before  them  in 
perfect  manhood. 

Seven. 

The  reader  will  be  struck  by  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  the  number  seven. 
Seven  joys,  seven  sorrows,  seven  virtues, 
seven  almost  everything.  (See,  amongst 
other  legends,  that  of  St.  Isumbras,  p.  210.) 

Sickness. 

Sickness,  as  a rule,  is  the  work  of  the 
devil,  and  exorcism  cures  the  sick. 
Death,  as  a rule,  does  not  seem  to  be 
attributed  to  Satan  ; though  falls,  ship- 
wrecks, slips  of  the  foot,  tumbling  down- 
stairs, injury  or  death  from  falling 
chimneys,  trees,  and  walls,  are  all 
ascribed  to  Satanic  malice. 

Sign  of  the  Cross. 

The  signing  the  sign  of  the  cross  with 
the  finger  or  otherwise  acts  as  a charm 


or  talisman  to  drive  away  or  ward  off 
devils,  sickness,  floods,  storms,  darkness, 
or  other  evils  supernatural  or  natural. 
Eusebius  is  referred  to  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  custom  ( Ecclesiastical  History , bk. 
iii.  ch.  13),  and  in  ch.  i.  of  the  same 
book  he  says  that  Julian  (331-363), 
though  an  apostate,  by  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  a fright,  drove  away  the 
devils  which  his  enchanters  had  evoked, 

Soul. 

The  soul  may  become  visible  af,./leath, 
and  is  often  seen  making  its  v ojit  of 
the  mouth  of  saints,  either  like  , jlove, 
a beam  of  light,  or  some  other  material 
object. 

It  is  carried  by  angels  to  heaven,  or  by 
devils  to  hell,  unless  it  is  doomed  for  a 
certain  term  to  purgatory. 

"Virgin.  Mary. 

The  Virgin  Mary  is  more  honoured  by 
the  French  than  by  any  other  nation. 

She  is  made  the  hypothetical  ideal  of 
perfection : beauty,  chastity,  love,  mercy, 
tenderness,  sinlessness,  and  what  not. 

We  say  “hypothetical,”  because  there 
is  not  one  iota  of  history  to  support  this 
extravagant  idea ; nevertheless,  hagio- 
graphers  vie  with  each  other  in  painting 
the  rose,  and  adding  perfumes  to  the 
violet. 

N.B. — In  Mgr.  Gudrin’s  Hagiography , 
we  have  one  Christ,  one  Jesus  Christ, 
and  one  Saviour;  but  1911  Notre  Dames 
or  Virgin  Marys. 

Lives  of  Saints.  A better  example  of  the  extravagant 
praise  bestowed  on  saints  need  not  be  sought  than  that 
given  to  Antony  of  Padua ; and  that  the  reader  may 
judge  fairly,  the  extract  shall  be  given  in  the  identical 
words  of  his  best  biographer : — 

“On  ne  sait  oh  s'arr£ter  dans  cette  longue  suite  do 
prodiges ; il  faudrait  pour  fitre  complet,  prendre  la  vie 
du  saint  jour  par  jour,  depuis  sa  naissance  jusqu'a  sa 
mort.  Tout  ce  qu’ii  y a au  monde  de  plus  grande  et  de 
plus  adinir6  des  homtnes.  tout  ce  que  Dieu  entassa  jamais 
de  favours  sur  la  tete  de  ses  plus  chers  enfants,  z61e  et  foi 
des  apOtres,  patience  des  martyrs,  sagesse  des  docteurs, 
Eloquence  des  phres  de  l’dglise,  courage  des  confes>eurs, 
pureth  des  vierges,  pi6t6  des  anges,  il  a tout  rassembld  en 
lui  dans  une  magnilique  harmonic.  Ajoutez  a cela  les 
miracles  les  plus  ctonnauts,  les  prodiges  Je3  plus  £clatant3 
accomplis  en  presence  de  milliers  de  spectateurs,  les 
h6r6tiques  confondus  et  convertis,  les  plcheure  effrayds  et 
rapentants,  les  tyrans  domptiis  ou  < ontenus,  le3  demons 
expulsds,  des  extases  merveilleases,  des  visions  sublimes, 
des  entretiens  de  tous  les  instants  avec  les  puissance  de 
ciel,  la  vie  6tcrnelle  devinhe  et  connue  par  avance,  voilh 
quel  fut  Antoine,  voilft  ses  titres  a l admiration  et  an 
respect  des  sixties. ”—L'abb6  Guyard,  Life  of  St.  Antony 
of  radua.  (Appendix  to  p.  xx.,  Lives  of  Saints.) 
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It  would  he  mere  pedantry  to  make  a catalogue  of  all 
the  works  consulted  in  the  compilation  of  this  book  ; hut 
a brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  important  may  bo 
both  acceptable  and  useful. 

Acta  Sanctorum  (Latin,  57  vols., 
folio).  This  great  storehouse  of  ha- 
giography is  based  on  the  Acta  Sincera 
of  He'rihert  Rosweyde,  on  which  he  had 
laboured  for  twenty  years  ; he  died  in 
1G29,  before  his  work  was  printed.  Father 
John  Bolland  (1596—1665)  was  entrusted 
with  Bosweyde’s  collections,  and  asso- 
ciated with  himself  several  others,  the 
principal  of  whom  were  Ilenschen  and 
PapebrOch;  these,  with  ten  others,  brought 
the  work  down  to  1753  in  thirty-two 
folio  volumes,  and  ended  Series  I.  The 
• abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1773 
put  an  end  to  the  work  for  a time,  but 
in  1789  it  was  taken  up  again,  and  John 
Limpen,  with  six  others  who  had  assisted 
in  the  first  series,  carried  the  work  down 
to  1782,  when  Series  II.  closed  with  the 
death  of  Ignatius  Huhen  of  Antwerp.  A 
third  series  was  begun  after  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  and  five  new  volumes 
were  added  by  John  Baptist  Fonson  and 
four  others,  bringing  Series  III.  down 
to  1820,  and  completing  the  fifty-third 
volume.  In  1837  a new  society  of 
Bollandists  was  organized  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Belgian  government, 
when  Joseph  van  der  More  and  six  others 
continued  the  lives  to  1855.  In  1854  this 
new  society  published  the  fifty-fourth 
volume  in  two  parts,  and  three  more 
have  been  published  since,  continuing  the 
lives  to  1855.  Probably  the  fifty-seven 
volumes  contain  at  least  thirty  thousand 
saints.  That  the  work  is  crammed  with 
miracles  may  he  readily  admitted,  but 
as  an  index  of  religious  thought  and 
belief  it  is  wholly  unrivalled,  and  its 
value  beyond  all  price.  It  lias  been 
nearly  five  hundred  years  in  hand ; thirty- 
three  collaborators  have  been  employed 
upon  it,  and  it  runs  to  about  fifty  thousand 
folio  pages.  The  market  value  is  about 
£130. 

January  contains  two  vols.,  February 
three,  March  three,  April  three,  May 
seven,  June  six,  July  seven,  August  six, 
September  eight,  October  five,  November 
and  December  the  other  seven. 

Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (in  French, 
17  vols.,  large  octavo,  average  700  pp.  a 
volume  ; part  in  a larger  type  containing 
52  lines  in  a page,  and  part  in  a smaller 

I 


type  containing  64  lines  to  the  page.  The  ' ( 
mere  index  of  the  names  occupies  370  pp.,  ■ 
so  that  it  cannot  contain  less  than  nine-  \ 
teen  or  twenty  thousand  saints).  This  1 
huge  work  is  by  Monseigneur  Paul 
Gudrin,  chamberlain  to  pope  Leo  XIII. 

My  edition,  the  seventh,  was  published  in 
1880,  and  contains  letters  of  recommen- 
dation and  unqualified  praise  from  the 
three  archbishops  of  Alby,  Bourdeaux, 
and  Tours,  and  the  nine  bishops  of  Agen, 
Amiens,  Angouleme,  Langres,  Mende, 
Nancy,  Nantes,  Poitiers,  and  Troyes,  all 
between  the  years  1865  and  1879.  To  , , 

these  high  authorities  may  be  added  the 
sanction  of  two  popes,  Pius  IX.  and 
Leo  XIII.  The  authority  of  this  work 
is,  therefore,  beyond  all  question.  None 
can  say  it  is  obsolete  and  out  of  date, 
nor  can  any  one  insinuate  that  it  does  not 
represent  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
most  educated  classes  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  of  the  present  hour.  1 
Price  30  francs  50  cents  each  vol. 

Lives  of  the  Saints,  by  Edward 
Kinesman.  In  one  vol.,  quarto.  My  copy 
is  defective,  only  going  to  Dec.  26,  pp.  i 
1036,  to  which  is  added  a supplement  of  1 
80  pp.,  date  1623.  This  book,  without 
doubt,  is  very  rare,  but  was  issued  with 
this  approbatio:  “ llorvm  Sanctorum 
Vila;,  ex  alijs  linguis  in  Anglicnm  a D. 
Edouardo  Kinesman  vers®,  tutb  & cum 
fructu  edi  possunt.  Audomarop.  27 
Maij  m.dc.xxiii.”  (signed)  Joan.  Floydus 
Soc.  Tom  Theologus.  The  privilege  to 
publish  the  supplement  is  by  patent  from 
“Philippe  par  la  grace  de  Dicu,  Koy  de 
Castille,  d’Arragon,  de  Leon,”  etc.,  and 
signed  De  Grootc,  1625.  The  lives  are 
very  excellent,  far  less  crowded  with 
the  marvellous  than  either  of  the  Bollan- 
dists, but  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
the  dishonest  couleur  de  rose  of  Alban 
Butler. 

Samuel  Harsnet  (afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  York).  “A  Declaration  of 
Egregious  Popish  Impostures  to  with- 
draw the  harts  of  his  Maiesties  Subiects 
from  their  allegeance,  and  from  the  truth 
of  Christian  Religion  professed  in  England 
vnder  the  pretence  of  casting  out  of 
deuils.”  London,  1004,  small  8vo,  pp.  284. 

This  very  rare  old  book  was  well  known 
to  Shakespeare,  who  often  quotes  from  it. 

Its  authority  is  beyond  all  question — the 
cases  quoted  being  direct  from  the 
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“ Records  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
sioners for  Causes  Ecclesiastical,”  and 
all  still  extant.  This  odd  little  volume 
cost  me  £3. 

Goi.dex  Legexd  (The),  by  James  of 
Yoragine,  or  Varagine,  archbishop  of 
Genova  (1230-1298),  compiled  from  the 
Epitomy  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  by 
Bartholomew  of  Braganza,  in  1270  ; the 
Speculum  Historiale  of  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  in  1264 ; the  Legendary  of 
Peter  of  Chiozza ; the  Bible  of  the  Poor 
by  James  of  Hanapes  ; and  the  Historical 
Summary  of  Antony  of  Florence.  Father 
Bollandus  says,  “I  cannot  approve  of 
all  that  is  written  ^n  the  Golden  Legend, 
but  much  of  it  is  undoubtedly  taken  from 
sources  of  unexceptionable  authority ; 
and  it  is  most  unjust  to  condemn  the 
book  wholesale.”  As  this  book  is  only 
cited  to  furnish  parallel  examples  or 
to  supply  some  striking  allegory,  its 
authority  is  only  supplementary,  and  the 


extracts  taken  from  it  have  been  made 
for  the  purposes  above  stated.  As  the 
Apocrypha  may  serve  to  confirm  when  it 
runs  parallel  with  canonical  Scriptures,, 
but  has  no  authority  of  itself,  so  the 
Golden  Legend  is  excellent  in  corrobora- 
tion of  standard  Lives,  but  has  no  weight 
in  deciding  points  sub  judice. 

The  101  other  works  consulted  in 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English,  from 
Alban  Butler  to  Baring-Gould,  and  from 
Gregory  the  Great  to  cardinal  Wiseman, 

I forbear  to  mention.  I had  prepared  a1 
list,  but  have  suppressed  its  publication' 
at  the  last  minute,  fearing  it  might 
savour  of  vanity.  This,  however,  I will 
dare  to  add  : I have  always  gone  to  the. 
best  sources,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
represent  every  case  honestly  and  with- 
out exaggeration.  Without  doubt  I 
have  much  abbreviated,  but  I have  never  • 
mutilated  or  misrepresented,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge. 
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(i.)  Crosses  on  Tombs  (seven  crosses,  five 
crosses,  one  cross).  Seven  crosses  mark  the 
tomb  of  a bishop,  five  of  a priest,  and 
one  of  an  ordinary  Christian.  There  are 
seven  sacraments,  each  of  which  derives 
its  value  from  the  cross  of  Christ.  Only  a 
bishop  can  administer  all  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, nnd  only  a bishop  can  impart  to 
the  faithful  the  graces  which  proceed 
from  the  seven  virtues  of  the  cross.  A 
priest  can  impart  to  the  faithful  five  sa- 
craments, and  his  tomb  bears  five  crosses. 
An  ordinary  Christian  has  but  one  cross 
on  his  tomb,  to  indicate  his  faith  and 
hope  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Ecclesiastical  Crosses — 
t The  Latin  cross. 

4-  The  Greek  cross. 

44  The  Maltese  cross. 

X St.  Andrew’s  cross. 


4-  The  Lorrainese  cross. 

T The  Tau  or  Egyptian  cross.  Ter- 
tullian  says,  “Hiec  est  litera  Graicorum 
t,  nostra  autem  T , species  crucis.” 

tfe  Constantine’s  cross  : XP  Chr[istos], 


I.H.S.  orl.H.S.  The  Church  anagram. 

IGk.  Invou;  'lljicrepos  Sarijp. 

Lat.  Jesus,  Hominum  Salvator. 

Eng.  Jesus,  Heavenly  Saviour. 

Ger.  Jesus,  Heiland  Seligmacber. 


The  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  by  carry- 
ing the  right  hand  to  the  forehead,  the 
stomach,  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  right 
shoulder,  thus  forming  a Latin  cross,  v 
(ii.)  Crowns.  Any  virtue  or  merit  of 
supereminont  degree  is  supposed  to  be  re- 
warded with  a crown.  Some  saints  have 
only  one  crown ; others  have  two,  three,  or 
more.  Two  of  the  most  exalted  crowns 
arc  Martyrdom  and  Virginity  ; but 
Humility,  Learning,  Glory,  etc.,  are  also 
crowns.  Thus  we  are  told  that  St.  Peter 
of  Ravenna  received  at  death  the  “triple 
crown  of  Virginity,  Doctorate,  and 
Martyrdom  ” (de  la  Virginitd,  du  Doctorat, 
et  du  Martyre). — Lcs  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  v.  p.  83.  St.  Cecilia,  we  are  told, 
received  the  two  crowns  of  Virginity  and 
Martyrdom.  Others  received  the  three 
crowns  of  Martrydom,  Virginity,  and 
Glory ; or  Virginity,  Humility,  and 
Glory.  St.  Angelus  (1225)  received  the 
three  crowns  of  Virginity,  Preaching, 
and  Martyrdom. — Lcs  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  v.  p.  344. 

(jib)  The  Three  Theological  Virtues. 
Faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

(iv.)  The  Four  Attributes  of  Glorified 
Bodies.  Subtility,  agility,  luminosity, 
and  immortality.— Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies  des 
Saints,  vol.  ix.  p.  559. 

(v.)  The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues.  Forti- 
tude, justice,  prudence,  and.  temperance. 
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The  following  seven  have  been  also 
suggested  : — Conscientiousness,  courage, 
justice  or  justness,  modesty,  reverence, 
and  sympathy.  (See  The  Seven 
Virtues.) 

(vi.)  The  Four  Symbols.  There  are  four 
symbols  or  formularies  acknowledged  in 
the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church. 

1.  The  Symbol  of  the  Apostles,  called 
by  us  “The  Apostles’  Creed,”  because 
each  of  the  twelve  clauses  is  attributed  to 
one  of  the  apostles. 

2.  The  Symbol  of  Nice,  called  by  us 
“ The  Nicene  Creed,”  because  it  was 
formulated  in  the  famous  Council  of 
Nice,  in  a.d.  325.  This  creed  was 
especially  directed  against  Arianism. 

3.  The  Symbol  of  Constantinople,  so 
called  because  it  was  formulated  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  331.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  Nicene  Creed,  with  one 
exception,  viz.  the  Holy  Ghost  “ pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father  and  the  Son.” 
In  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church  this  is 
the  creed  recited  by  the  priest  in  mass. 

4.  The  Symbol  of  St.  Athanasius,  called 
by  us  “The  Athanasian Creed,”  supposed 
to  formulate  the  teaching  of  Athanasius 
against  Arianism.  It  did  not  exist  till 
a.d.  670,  nearly  three  centuries  after  the 
death  of  Athanasius,  who  died  a.d.  373. 

(vii.)  The  Four  Vows  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis  of  Paula.  Poverty,  chastity, 
obedience,  and  the  quadragesimal  life 
[or  Lenten  fast]. 

(viii.)  The  Five  Christian  Verities. 

1.  The  Child  Jesus,  conceived  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  called 
Jesus,  was  verily  and  indeed  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinit}'. 

2.  This  Jesus  is  true  God,  one  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  The  two  perfect  natures  coexist  in 
one  only  Person.  The  divine  nature  re- 
ceived from  God  the  Father ; the  human 
nature  from  His  mother  Mary. 

4.  All  that  pertains  to  the  Person  of 
Christ  as  a substance  is  unique;  but  all 
that  pertains  to  His  nature  is  double. 

5.  The  Virgin  Mary  is  veritably  and 
properly  the  mother  of  God. — Mgr.  Gudrin, 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iii.  pp.  625,  026. 

(ix.)  The  Seven  Corporal  Works  of 
Mercy.  To  bury  the  dead,  clothe  the 
naked,  feed  the  hungry,  give  drink  to  the 
thirsty,  to  harbour  the  harbourless,  visit 
the  imprisoned,  and  administer  to  the 
sick. 

(x.)  The  Seven  Spiidtual  IVor/is  of 
Mercy.  To  admonish  sinners,  to  bear 
wrongs  patiently,  to  comfort  the  afflicted, 


counsel  the  doubtful,  forgive  offences, 
instruct  the  ignorant,  and  pray  for  the 
living  and  the  dead. 

(xi.)  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  Anger, 
covetousness,  envy,  gluttony,  lust  or 
luxury,  pride,  and  sloth. 

In  Oal.  y.  19-21  St.  Paul  enumerates  seventeen  sins, 
anil  ends  with  "and  such  like.”  Pride  and  sloth  are 
omitted  in  St.  Paul’s  list.  The  small  capitals  given  below 
are  the  synonymous  words  in  the  "seven  deadly  sins.” 

Adultery  (lust),  drunkenness  (glut- 
tony), emulations  (covetousness), 
envyings  (envy),  fornication  (lust), 
hatred,  heresies,  idolatry,  lasciviousness 
(lust),  murder,  revellings  (gluttony), 
seditions,  strife  (anger),  uncleanness 
(lust),  variance,  wrath  (anger),  witch- 
craft. 

(xii.)  The  Seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Counsel,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  fortitude, 
piety,  understanding,  wisdom,  and  know- 
ledge. 

The  distinction  between  understanding,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge  is  not  very  plain,  but  they  are  three  degrees : 
(1)  understanding,  (2)  wisdom,  and  (3)  knowledge. 

Philip  said  to  the  eunuch,  " Understandcst  thou  what 
thou  rcadest?”  Tho  very  first  stop  in  religion  is  to 
understand  what  it  is  tlrnt  God  has  revealed. 

The  next  step  is  wisdom.  " The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom."  This  is  an  advance  on  under- 
standing. The  wise  man  not  only  understands  what  the 
Bible  teaches,  but  honours  that  understanding  by  "fear- 
ing God  and  keeping  His  commandments.”  Wisdom, 
therefore,  is  understanding  carried  into  practice. 

Knowledge  is  one  step  higher  still.  "I  know  whom'jl 
have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep 
that  which  I hnve  committed  unto  Him.”  A child  may 
be  wise  unto  salvation,  but  only  the  "man  in  Christ 
Jesus  ” can  know  the  length  and  breadth,  the  height  and 
depth,  of  God's  love,  which  is  tho  fruit  of  long  experience. 

Samuel  could  be  taught  by  Eli  to  understand  the  priestly 
duties ; when  a mere  child  he  was  wise  in  his  duties ; but 
he  was  a prophet  taught  by  experience  before  he  knew 
tho  whole  will  of  God. 


(xiii.)  The  Seven  Joys  of  Mary.  The 
Annunciation,  the  Visitation,  theNativity, 
the  adoration  of  the  wise  men,  the  pre- 
sentation in  the  temple,  finding  Christ 
amongst  the  doctors,  and  the  Assumption. 

(xiv.)  The  Seven  Sorrows  of  Mary. 
Simeon’s  prophecy,  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
Christ  missed,  the  betrayal,  the  cruci- 
fixion, the  taking  down  from  the  cross, 
and  the  Ascension  when  she  was  left 
alone. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  “ resurrection  ” is  omitted 
from  the  "Joys  of  Mar)',"  to  make  room  for  the  "assump- 
tion." 

(For  “the  seven  sorrows jot  Christ,"  see  art  CHRISTS 
Sorrows,”  p.  382.) 


(xv.)  The  Seven  Orders  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church. 

1.  The  Ostiary,  a kind  of  sexton, 
whose  duty  was  to  ring  the  bells  and 
keep  the  church  doors. 

2.  The  Exorcist,  whose  office  was  by 
certain  prayers  to  cast  out  devils, 
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3.  The  Lector  or  "“  Reader,”  who  read 
the  lessons  at  church. 

4.  TheAcoLYTiror  “ Acolvthist,”  who 
attended  on  the  officiating  priest,  holding 
the  candles  while  the  Gospel  was  read 
and  during  the  celebration  of  mass. 

5.  The  Subdeacon,  who  prepared  the 
holy  vessels  and  attended  the  deacon  at 
the  altar. 

6.  The  Deacon,  who  assisted  the  priest, 
laid  the  oblations  on  the  altar,  baptized 
children,  and  gave  the  Eucharist  to  the 
laity. 

7.  The  Priest  or  “Presbyter,”  who 
proached,  baptized,  and  consecrated  the 
Eucharist.  Bishops  and  archbishops  were 
merely  higher  grades  of  priests. 

(xvi.)  The  Seven  Sacraments.  Bap- 
tism, confirmation,  the  Eucharist  or 
Lord’s  Supper,  penitence  or  repentance, 
holy  orders,  marriage,  and  extreme  unc- 
tion. Of  these,  confirmation  and  holy 
orders  are  restricted  to  bishops.  Bap- 
tism may  be  performed,  in  emergency, 
even  by  laymen  and  women. 

(xvii.)  The  Seven  Sorrows  of  Mary. 
(See  under  The  Seven  Joys  of  Mary.) 

(xviii.)  The  Seven  Spiritual  Works  of 
Mercy.  (See  The  Seven  Corporal 
Works  of  Mercy,  p.  xxvi.  col.  1.) 

(xix.)  The  Seven  Virtues.  These  are 
the  contraries  of  the  seven  deadly  sins, 
viz. : 1.  Brotherly  love  (opposed  to  envy 
or  hatred) ; 2.  chastity  (opposed  to  lust) ; 
3.  diligence  (opposed  to  sloth)  ; 4.  hu- 
mility (opposed  to  pride)  ; 5.  liberality 
(opposed  to  covetousness)  ; 6.  meekness 
(opposed  to  anger) ; and  7.  temperance 
(opposed  to  gluttonyand  self-indulgence). 
(See  The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues.) 

(xx.)  The  Eight  Canonical  Hours. 
These  consist  of  four  great  and  four  little 
ones  (the  great  ones  are  in  capitals). 

Matins,  about  midnight.  On  festivals 
and  Sundays  they  consist  of  three  psalms, 
three  anthems,  and  three  lessons. 

Laudes,  sometimes  immediately  after 
matins,  consist  of  five  psalms,  two  or 
more  capitules  or  Scripture  extracts, 
prayers,  and  canticles. 

Prime  (the  first  hour  of  the  day),  i.e. 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Tierce  (the  third  hour  of  the  day),  i.e. 
nine  in  the  morning. 

Sexte,  midday  (the  sixth  hour  of  the 
day). 

Nones  (before  vespers),  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  (the  ninth  hour  of  the 
day). 

Vespers,  about  three  p.m.  They  con- 
sist of  five  psalms,  a capitule  or  Scripture 


extract,  a hymn,  the  Magnificat,  one  or 
more  anthems,  and  prayers. 

Complins,  after  vespers,  consist  of 
confession,  one  lesson,  three  psalms,  one 
anthem,  one  hymn,  one  capitule  or  Scrip- 
ture extract,  one  short  “response,”  the 
Nunc  Dimittis,  and  prayers. 

There  are  no  complins  in  the  Greek  Church  1 

N.B.— Sometimes  Matins  and  Laudes  are  joined  to- 
gether, and  then  the  canonical  hours  may  be  called  seven, 
instead  of  eight. 

(xxi.)  The  Ten  Virtues  of  the  Virgin. 

1.  Chastity,  because  Mary  is  the  queen 
of  virgins. 

2.  Prudence,  shown  at  the  Annuncia- 
tion. 

3.  Humility.  Even  when  chosen  for 
the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  she  called 
herself  “ the  handmaid  of  the  Lord.” 

4.  Faith.  Mary  believed  and  doubted 
not  what  the  angel  announced. 

5.  Piety,  shown  by  her  retirement, 
silence,  and  submission. 

6.  Obedience,  in  submitting  to  the  will 
of  God. 

7.  Poverty,  in  despising  all  the  grandeur 
and  wealth  of  the  world. 

8.  Patience,  in  bearing  the  pain  of  her 
travail. 

9.  Charity,  in  offering  the  sacrifice  of 
her  Son  for  the  salvation  of  man. 

10.  Compassion,  in  that  a sword  pierced 
her  own  heart  out  of  compassion  to  her 
Son. 

{For  this  I am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  editors  of  the  “ Oracle Aug.  25. 
1883,  p.  543.) 

[I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing the  learned  conductors  of  this  ex- 
cellent weekly  for  several  acts  of  courtesy, 
and  ever-ready  help  in  this  and  some 
other  of  my  books  now  in  preparation. 
I would  have  written  the  name  “ Oracle  ” 
at  the  foot  of  some  other  articles,  but 
I fear  they  would  be  hardly  recognized.] 

(xxii.)  The  Twelve  Articles  of  the 
Symbol.  (That  is,  the  twelve  articles  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed.  Said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  them  in  a grotto  of  Mount 
Olivet  before  their  final  separation.) 

Peter — 1.  I believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 

John — 2.  [And]  in  Jesus  Christ,  His 
only  Son,  our  Lord. 

James,  Sen. — 3.  Who  was  conceived 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Andrew — 4.  Suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate ; was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried. 

Philip — 5.  Fie  descended  into  hell. 

(From  the  Creed  of  Aquilla.) 
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Thomas — G.  The  third  day  He  rose 
again  from  the  dead. 

(Augustine  is  the  authority.  Ascribed  to  Thomas  because 
he  required  sensible  proof  of  the  Resurrection. ) 

James,  Jun. — 7.  He  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sifcteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God  the  Father  Almighty.  (See  p.  252.) 

Matthew — 8.  From  thence  He  shall 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

Nathanael — 9.  I believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Simon — 10.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church ; 
the  communion  of  saints. 

(Added  in  the  sixth  century.) 

Matthias — 11.  The  forgiveness  of 
sins. 

Jude — 12.  The  resurrection  of  the 

body,  and  the  life  everlasting. 

(The  latter  part  of  this  symbol  St  Augustine  attributes 
to  St.  Cyprian’s  time,  200-258.  The  former  part,  ho  tells 
us,  was  added  in  his  own  time,  354-430.) 

"Was  crucified,  dead,  and  burled.”  The  word  dead 
does  not  stand  in  the  early  forms  of  the  creed,  nor  in  the 
Oriental  form.  It  is  a comparatively  modern  introduc- 
tion, and  is  certainly  of  very  doubtful  grammatical 
construction.  “Mortuus  est,”  ho  died,  not  was  dead. 
We  should  hardly  say,  "Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  dead, 
and  buried.” 

The  creed  is  given  substantially  by  Tertullian  (160-248). 
Is  referred  to  by  Irenceus  (130-200),  by  Origen  (185-253), 
by  Gregory  of  Neocajsarea  (202-270).  and  by  Lucian  the 
martyr  (°-313).  It  was  summarized  by  Ignatius  (°-115). 

The  twelve  apostles  were  anciently  delineated,  each 
holding  a banderole,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  words 
of  the  symbol  ascribed  to  him. 

Mr.  Walcott,  in  his  Sacred  Archaology  (1868),  does  not 
in  all  points  agree  with  Mgr.  Gu<5rin,  the  chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XIII.,  in  his  ascriptions  of  the  several  symbols. 
Tims  Mr.  Walcott  gives  Andrew,  and  Mgr.  Gu6rin  gives 
James  the  Elder,  for  the  third  symbol.  Mr.  Walcott 
gives  Thomas,  and  Mgr.  Gntfrin  gives  Philip,  for  tho  fifth 
symbol.  Mr.  Walcott  gives  Nathanael  or  Bartholomew, 
and  Mgr.  GiuSrin,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine,  gives 
Thomas,  for  the  sixth  symbol.  Mr.  Walcott  also  divides 
the  symbols  somewhat  differently. 

°o°  When  St.  Peter  of  Ravenna  was  murdered,  Mgr. 
Guerin  says,  "II  rtfeitn  lo  premier  article  du  Symbols 
des  Ap&tres  ; " and,  dipping  his  finger  in  his  own  blood, 
he  wrote  upon  the  ground,  "Credo  in  Deurn”  [Vies  des 
Saints,  vol.  v.  p.  83).  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  with  her 
blood  wrote  tho  same  words,  and  died  (ibid.,  p.  135). 

(xxiii.)  The  Twelve  Fruits  of  the  Iloly 
Ghost.  Nine  of  these  are  given  in  Gal. 
v.  22,  23.  The  three  in  italics  are  not  in 
St.  Paul’s  list.  (1)  Chastity ; (2)  faith 
or  fidelity ; (3)  gentleness ; (4)  goodness ; 
(5)  joy;  (G)  long-suffering ; (7)  love  or 
charity;  (8)  meekness;  (9)  modesty ; (10) 
patience;  (11)  peace;  and  (12)  temper- 
ance or  continence. 

(xxiv.)  The  Twelve  Numeric  Remem- 
brancers. 

Come  tell  me,  truly  tell,  what  truth 

Abides  in  number  one  ? 

In  number  one  is  unity, 

Which  dwelleth  all  alone. 

What’s  brought  to  mind  by  number  two  ; 

Say  truly,  if  you  can  ? 

The  HYPOSTATIC  UNION 

Of  Christ,  both  God  and  man. 


Come  tell  me,  truly  tell,  what  truth 
Abides  in  number  three  ? 

The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

That  mystic  trinity. 

Come  tell  me,  truly  tell,  what  truth 
Will  number  four  afford  ? 

The  great  evangelists,  who  wrote 
Of  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord. 

Come  tell  me  truly  to  what  thought 
Should  number  five  be  guide  ? 

The  wounds  of  Christ  in  hands  and  feet, 
And  in  His  pierced  side. 

And  number  six , what  mystic  truth 
Do  wise  men  find  therein  ? 

As  six,  six,  six,  is  Satan’s  mark, 

Six  is  the.badge  of  sin. 

Seven  tells  us  of  the  dying  words 
Christ  uttered  on  the  cross  ; 

And  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  gifts, 

To  which  all  else  is  dross. 

Tell  me  to  what  the  wise  in  heart 
Say  number  eight  alludes  ? 

Those  sacred  maxims  of  the  Lord, 

Called  the  beatitudes. 

What  truth  when  number  nine  we  see 
Should  we  remember  most  ? 

The  orders  it  should  call  to  mind 
Of  all  the  HEAVENLY  HOST. 

What  should  we  call  to  mind  whene’er 
We  think  of  number  ten  ? 

The  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  of  tllC  1.TW 
By  God  to  sinful  men. 

Number  eleven,  what  event 
Does  that  recall,  I pray? 

The  true  apostles  of  the  Lord, 

When  one  had  fallen  away. 

Now,  last  of  nil  comes  number  twelve, 
And  what  should  that  recall  ? 

The  apostolic  college  when 
Completed  by  St.  Paul. 

E.  Cobiiam  Brewer. 

Matthias  was  not  called  by  Christ,  as  the  college  of  the 
apostles  were. 

(xxiv.)  The  Fifteen  Mysteries.  There 
are  fifteen  mysteries  : five  joyous,  five 
dolorous,  and  five  glorious. 

1.  The  Five  Joyous  Mysteries  are  these  : 
(1)  The  annunciation  and  conception  of 
the  Word  in  the  Virgin’s  womb  ; (2)  The 
visitation  and  influence  of  grace  on  John 
the  Baptist,  who  “ leaped  iu  the  womb  ; ” 
(3)  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem  ; (4) 
the  purification  and  offering  made  by 
Mary  in  the  temple  ; and  (5)  Christ’s  visit 
to  the  temple  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, - 
when  He  was  found  by  His  mother  among 
the  doctors. 

2.  The  Five  Dolorous  Mysteries  are 
these : (1)  The  agony  of  Christ  in  the 
olive  garden  ; (2)  the  scourging  ; (3)  the 
crowning  with  thorns  ; (4)  the  burden  of 
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e cross  borne  to  Calvary  ; and  (5)  the 
rucifixion. 

3.  The  Five  Glorious  Mysteries  are  these  : 
1)  The  Resurrection ; (2)  the  Ascension  ; 
3)  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
e day  of  Pentecost ; (4)  the  assump- 
ion  of  the  Virgin,  body  and  soul,  to 
enven ; (5)  the  consummation  of  her 
lory  by  her  triple  coronation  of  Grandeur, 
ower,  and  Goodness. 

(xxv.)  The  Ladder  which  reaches  to 
Paradise. 


so 

23 
■28 

27 
26 

28 

24 

23 
22 

24 
20 
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IS 
11 


16 
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12 
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Tajik.  Pope,  S-  Ouirity 
Hu  Beau  of  Oci, 

Brayermthoub  ceasing 
Scdtude, 

Tht  -aiwr  ligld,. 

The  death  of  tiwnaturdLtnani 

SimiUrmindedncJS.  oronhi  ana  a/kedcti: 
° ^UuiMcr  Cod,. 

TBandcnmmt  rf  foist  hurmlxtii  & the, 

oicupntjnn  cf  cLejpair  oraoubty 

Pride > utterly  crushed,  out/ 
Setf-gbrihaxtCoru  utterly  abandoned/ 
Conquest  of  fear 

Watchfulness,  the  lamp  altvaqs  bumiruj 
Psalmody 

Death,  cf  the,  cartwL  mind/ 

Poverty  as  opposed,  to  Die  love/  of 

aecumxdeUenq 

Chastity  * 

Temperance, 

Conquest  of  idleness  of  minclJL  body. 
JUs  Iraint/  of  all  exagymttwrv  £ false. 
Silence  reprcsattati.cn 

Shunning  slander  & evil,  spcaldny 

Tcryetfubicss  cf  injuries 

Equanimity 

Sorrow  the  seed,  of  Joy 

The  constant  thought cf  death/. 

FauUnce  crpoumee 
Obedience. 

Giving  op  faDur  3c  mother 
Giving  up  alt,  earthly  goods  3c  hopes 
’reuncanent'  cf  the  world, 
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Tills  ladder  drawn  by  3t.  John,  surnamed  Climacus  (A.D. 
S2j),  la  very  Instructive,  nud  lets  in  a flood  of  light. 


• (xxvi.)  A Rosary.  A rosaiy  is  either  a 
sacred  office  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ; or  a string  of  beads,  fifteen  of 
which  are  larger  than  the  rest.  The  fifteen 
large  beads  are  to  tell  off  the  Pater  Fosters, 
and  150  other  beads  to  tell  off  the  Ave 
Marias. 

The  office  called  a rosary  begins  with 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  thrice:  (1) 
to  ward  off  the  devil ; (2)  to  implore 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Trinity ; (3)  to 
bring  to  mind  the  cross  of  man’s  salva- 
tion. 

After  crossing,  “The  Belief,”  called 
The  Apostolic  Symbol  (or  Symbol  of  the 
Apostles),  is  repeated. 

Then  follows  the  Lord’s  Prayer ; and 
“ Hail,  Mary  ! ” is  thrice  repeated  : once 
because  God  is  her  Father  [father-in- 
law],  once  because  Christ  is  her  Son, 
and  once  because  the  Holy  Ghost  is  her 
Spouse. 

These  being  done,  the  rosary  proper 
begins.  It  consists  of  fifteen  decades  or 
dizains  divided  into  threes  : five  recount- 
ing the  Joyous  mysteries,  five  the  Dolorous 
mysteries,  and  five  the  Glorious  mysteries 
(see  xxiv.).  These  parts  are  called  decades 
or  dizains,  because  with  each  mystery 
“ Hail,  Mary  ! ” is  repeated  ten  times. 
That  is,  fifty  times  in  the  three  Joyous 
Mysteries,  fifty  times  in  the  Dolorous 
Mysteries,  and  fifty  times  in  the  three 
Glorious  Mysteries  ; altogether  150  times. 

As  each  mystery  begins  with  a Pater 
Foster,  it  follows  that  in  the  fifteen 
mysteries  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  repeated 
fifteen  times. 

For  the  proper  recitation  of  the 
“ Rosary”  it  is  not  enough  to  repeat  the 
fifteen  decades.  There  must  be  a medita- 
tion on  the  mystery  in  honour  of  which 
the  recitation  is  about  to  be  made  ; a 
prayer  for  the  special  grace  appropriate 
to  that  particular  mystery,  and  the  dox- 
ology. 

The  Greater  Rosary  takes  in  all  the 
fifteen  mysteries. 

The  Lesser  Rosary  takes  in  one  of  the 
three  decades. 

St.  Dominic  is  supposed  to  have  intro- 
duced the  Rosary  Office. 

(xxvii.)  Tonsure. 

St.  Peter's  tonsure.  This  tonsure  was 
quite  round  the  head  ; to  resemble  the 
Lord’s  crown  of  thorns.  This  is  the  ton- 
sure  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

St.  Pauls  tonsure.  In  this  tonsure 
the  whole  head  is  shaved.  This  is  called 
also  “the  Oriental  tonsure.”  . 

Simon  Magus's  tonsure.  A semicircle 
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sliaved  from  ear  to  ear  above  the  fore- 
head, but  not  reaching  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head,  on  which  tho  hair  was 
allowed  to  remain.  This  sort  of  tonsure 
is  that  of  natural  baldness. 

Tonsures  are  mentioned  by  St.  Diony- 
cius  the  Areopagite,  who  died  a.d.  95 
(Do  Hierarchia , p.  2) ; by  St.  Anicet  (a.d. 
150-161),  in  a letter  contained  in  Patrologia 
Orceaa,  vol.  v.  col.  1129.  And  they  were 
general  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
—Bede,  Church  History , bk.  v.  ch.  22. 
See  also  Mabillon’s  preface  to  his  Acta 
Sanctorum  St.  Benedicts  in  Saiculorum 


Classes  Distributa ; Fleury,  Histoire  Eccle'- 
siastique  (20  vols.  in  quarto),  bk.  xxxix. 

(xxviii.)  Monumental  Figures. 
Monumental  figures  in  armour  represent 
knights. 

with  crosier,  mitre,  and  pontificals, 
bishops. 

with  hands  on  the  breast  and  a 
chalice,  priests. 

built  into  the  wall,  founders. 

cast  of  the  altar,  and  elevated,  saints 
and  martyrs. 

east  of  the  altars,  and  level  with  the 
pavement,  holy  men  (not  sainted). 
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The  present  number  of  saints  is,  at 
least,  thirty  thousand,  three-fourths  of 
whom  were  martyrs  or  ecclesiastics. 

Of  craftsmen,  the  most  numerous  have 
been  whitesmiths. 

Of  the  thaumaturgists,  twenty-one  are. 
almost  unknown. 

Of  saints,  forty-nine  have  died  a 
martyr’s  death  in  infancy  ; but  there  are 
several  infant  martyrs  not  known  even 
by  name. 

Thaumaturgists  (from  n.c.  1567 
to  a.d.  1850). 

From  the  Old  Testament  the  greatest 
wonder-workers  are  Moses,  Jannes  and 
Jamhres,  and  Elisha. 

Dositheus,  who  taught  Simon  Magus, 
was  a great  thaumaturgist ; and  Simon 
Magus  is  called  in  Acts  viii.  10  the 
“ Great  Power  of  God.” 

(A  most  graphic  account  of  his  imitative  ascent  or 
Elijah  in  the  chariot  of  fire,  is  given  from  P.  Francs  in 
Motes  and  Queries,  Dec.  8,  1883,  pp.  411,  442,  It  was  in 
the  presence  of  Nero  ami  mi  immense  crowd.  Heapplled 
to  himself  many  of  the  words  uttored  by  the  lord,  such 
ns,  "Behold,  I go  to  the  Father.  . . . I will  prepare  a scat 
for  you  at  the  foot  of  my  throne.  Thence  will  I pour  out 
upon  my  elect  of  my  celestial  treasures."  And  again, 
"Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  whoso  believeth  in  me 
shall  not  see  death  ; for  in  me  iseternal  life.’’.  And  again, 
" Remember  that  your  eyes  have  seen  the  Word  of  God. 
I am  the  Beautiful  One,  the  Paraclete,  the  Omnipotent, 
the  great  Pan,  the  Divine  All."  The  multitude  accepted 
him  its  the  "Great  Power  of  God,”  bowed  themselves  in 
awe  before  him,  aud  kissed  the  hem  of  ids  garment) 

A.D. 

3-98.  Apollonius  of  Tyana. 

(Life  byPhilostratos.) 

205-270.  St.  Plotinus,  and 
several  other  philoso- 
phers of  Alexandria. 
(Porphyry,  Vita  Plo- 
tini,  a.d.  301.) 
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212-270.  St.  Gregory,  bishop 
of  Neocjesarea,  in 
Cappadocia.  Called 
“The  Thaumatur- 
gist ” 17  Nov. 

3rd  cent.  St.  Denys  or  Diony- 
sius, patron  saint  of 
France  9 Oct. 

283.  St.  Quintus  of  sEolia, 

in  Asia  Minor  ...  2 Mar. 

303.  St.  Romanus  of  An- 
tioch, martyr  ...  9 Feb. 

311.  St.  Asclepias  the  Sa- 
bine. Martyred  at 
Antinoe,  in  Egypt ...  23  Jan. 

301-390.  St.  Macarius  the 
Elder,  of  Egypt. 

Solitary  of  Scete  ...  15  Jan. 

310-395.  St.  Macarius  the 
Younger,  of  Alexan- 
dria. Also  a solitary 
of  Scete  2 Jan. 

316-397.  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
who  divided  his  cloak 
with  a beggar.  (Life 
by  N.  Gervaise)  ...  11  Nov. 

410.  St.  Titus,  martyr, 
while  Rome  was 
under  the  Goths  ...  16  Aug. 

330-448.  Gerjianus,  bishop 
of  Auxerrc  (con- 
fessor)   31  July 

412-485.  St.  Proclus.  Ma- 
rinus,  Vita  Procli , 

5th  century  ...  ....  24  Oct. 

436-523.  St.  Brigit  of  Ire- 
land, the  thauma- 
turgist. Her  cell 
was  called  “Kill 
Dara  ” 


1 Feb. 
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570-667.  St.  Lixus,  pope  and 

martyr  ...  ...  23  Sept. 

668.  St.  Cuthbert,  the 
British  thaumatur- 
gist  20  Mar. 

7th  cent.  St.  Jonas,  priest  of 
St.  Sabas,  in  Pales- 
tine. Honoured  by 
the  Greek  Church  21  Sept. 

8th  cent.  St.'Hesychius,  soli- 
tary of  St.  An- 
drew’s,in  Bithynia. 
Honoured  by  the 
Greek  Church  ...  6 Mar. 

8th  cent.  St.  John,  bishop  of 

Polybote,  in  Asia  5 Dec. 

851.  St.  Isaac  of  Cordova, 

martyr  3 June 

800-856.  St.  Aldric,  bishop 

of  Mans 7 Jan. 

1091-1153.  St.  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,thauma- 
turgist  of  the  West  20  Aug. 
1110-1170.  St.  Isidore  of  Ma- 
drid,farm  labourer. 
Honoured  at  Ma- 
drid. (LifebyJohn 
of  Damascus)  ...  10  May 
1170-1221.  St.  Dominic,  foun- 
der of  the  Domini- 
cans   22  Jan. 

1182-1226.  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  founder  of 
the  Franciscans  ...  4 Oct. 

1182-1257.  St.  Hyacinth,  thau- 
maturgist  of  the 
13th  century  ...  16  Aug. 
1195-1231.  St.  Antony'  of 
Padua,  apostle  and 
thaumaturgist.  He 
preached  to  the 

fishes  13  June 

1347-1380.  Ste.  Catherine  of 
Siena.  (Not  the 
one  famous  for  the 

wheel)  30  April 

1357-1419.  St.  Vincent  Fer- 
rier,  a Spanish 
Dominican  ...  5 April 
1416-1507.  St.  Francis  of 
Paula,  founder  of 
the  Minims  ...  2 April 
1506-1552.  St.FrancisXavier, 
apostle  of  the 

Indians  3 Dec. 

1538-1554.  St.  Chari.es  Bor- 
romeo,  archbishop 

of  Milan 4 Nov. 

1576  1660.  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  founder  of 
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the  Lazarists  and 
of  the  Sisters  of 

Charity  19  July 

1623-1662.  Blaise  “ Pascal, 
mathematician  and 
philosopher. 

1727-1779.  Joseph  Gassner  of 
Bratz,  in  the 
Tyrol ; who  treated 
all  diseases  as  de- 
moniacal posses- 
sions, and  therefore 
exorcised  the  sick. 

1802.  St.Filumena.  Called 
the  thaumaturgist 
of  the  19th  century  10  Aug. 
1794-1849.  Prince  Alexander  of 
Hohenlohe. 

Neither  the  birth  nor  death  date  is 
biown  of  the  following  thaumaturgists: — 

St.  Aninas,  an  Asiatic  anchorite. 

In  Greek  Menology  ...  17  Feb. 
St.  Attalus  the  thaumaturgist. 

Honoured  by  the  Greeks  6 June 

St.  Eustratius  of  Nicomedia. 

Honoured  by  the  Greeks  6 June 

St.  Euthy'mius  the  thaumatur- 
gist, bishop  of  Madytes,  on 
the  Hellespont  ...  2 and  18  April 
St.  Felix.  Honoured  at  Spo- 

leto 16  June 

ST.GEORGEtheYoung.  Honoured 

at  Constantinople  ...  ...  23  Mar. 

St.  Illyrius.  Honoured  by  the 

Greek  Church  3 April 

St.  Jasimus.  Honoured  by  the 

Greek  Church  4 Feb. 

St.  Maurus.  (Not  the  great 
Maurus  of  Glanfeuil.) 
Honoured  at  Sopeto  ...  16  June 
St.  Memnon,  the  hegumen. 

Honoured  by  the  Greeks  ...  28  April 
St.  Peter,  bishop  of  Argos  ...  3 May 

St.  Peter  of  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

St.  Philotiieus,  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  Mermecium, 

on  the  Bosphorus 15  Sept. 

St.  Ritza  of  Coblentz 30  Aug. 

St.  Sebastiana.  Honoured  by 

the  Greek  Church  ...  7 June 
St.  Stephen,  the  thaumaturgist, 
of  the  laura  of  St.  Sabas, 

in  Palestine  13  July 

St.  Tiiarasius  of  Lvcaonia. 

(Not  thq  patriarch  "of  Con- 
stantinople) ...  ...  25  Feb. 

St.  Theocleta.  Honoured  by 

the  Greek  Church  ...  21  Aug. 
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CHILD-MARTYRS  CANONIZED. 


Fete-day. 

St.  Zajtais,  the  thaumaturgist  - 

of  Constantinople 6 June 

It  will  bo  scon  that  the  great  miracle-workers  have  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  even  to  our  own  days.  The 
miracles  of  prince  Alexander  of  Hohenlohe,  bishop  in 
vai'tibus  of  Sardinia,  made  a great  noise  In  1820-1821. 
He  healed  by  prayer  only,  but  it  was  essential  for  success 
that  tho  sick  person  should  pray  simultaneously  with  him. 
Distance  was  of  no  consequence. 

Apollonius  of  Titan  a raised  tho  dead ; healed  the 
sick  ; cast  out  devils ; freed  a young  man  from  a lamia  or 
vampire  of  which  he  was  enamoured ; prophesied ; saw 
at  Ephesus  the  assassination  of  Domitian  at  Rome ; and 
filled  the  world  with  his  fame.  He  was  a Pythagorean. 
Phllostratus  wrote  his  life. 

ST.  FlLUMENAwas  wholly  unknown  till  1802 ; but  since 
then  her  ghost  has  told  the  story  of  her  life.  According 
to  this  authority,  she  was  born  at  Romo,  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  and  her  father  was  a prince.  Diocletian 
wanted  to  marry  her,  but  she  told  him  she  was  the  spouse 
of  Christ,  and  the  tyrant  murdered  her.  L’abb6  Migno 
says,  “ Ces  relations  partlculldres  paraissent  reunir  tons 
les  caract6res  d’une  sourco  divine." — Encyclopedic  Th&o- 
Ivffiquo,  vol.  xli.  p.  719. 

N.B.— One  thing  is  very  striking,  and  seems  to  demon- 
strate the  low  opinion  held  of  miracles,  and  that  is,  that 
so  many  thaumaturgists  are  almost  unknown.  Neither  tho 
place  of  their  birth,  tho  field  of  their  operations,  tho 
nature  of  their  miracles,  nor  oven  the  dates  of  their 
birth  and  death,  are  known.  It  looks  ns  if  a thaumatur- 
gist held  a place  no  better  than  a religious  conjuror. 

Child-Martyrs  canonized  (49  in 
number). 

Ffite-day. 

Abundius  of  Aquileia,  martyred 

under  Diocletian  23  Aug. 

Aciias,  honoured  at  Thourot,  in 

Flanders  ; martyred  1220  ...  11  June 
Agapius,  Fidelis,  and  Theo- 
gonius,  three  brothers,  all 
martyred  at  Edessa,  under 
Maximian  ...  21  Aug. 

(Their  mother,  St.  Basse,  saw  her  children  murdered 
first,  and  was  then  beheaded  herself.) 

Andrew,  crucified  by  Jews  at 

Inspruck  12  July 

Andrew,  mnrtvred  in  Japan, 

1622  ...  ' 2 Oct. 

Antony,  Thomas  Cozaki  (and 
25  others),  martyred  in 
Japan,  1597  5 Feb. 

(Canonized  by  Urban  VIII.) 

Antonius,  martyred  at  Capua, 

a.d.  302  ...  3 Sept. 

Brixius,  martyred  at  Esch,  in 

Belgium  12  Nov. 

Candidus  (an  infant),  martyred 

at  Rome  1 June 

Celsus,  martyred  withhismother 

at  Antinoe,  in  Egypt,  a.d.  313  9 Jan. 
Claudius,  Dionysius,  Hypa- 
tius,  and  Paulus,  all 
martyred  the  same  day  at 
Byzantium,  under  Aurelian, 
a.d.  273.  They  were  first 
cast  into  a furnace,  which 
rain  extinguished,  and  they 
were  then  beheaded  ...  3 June 
Concord  and  Theodore,  mar- 
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tyred  with  their  father,  St. 

Zeno,  at  Nicomedia,  in 
Bithynia,  under  Diocletian, 

303  2 Sept. 

Crescens  (an  infant),  son  of  St. 
Euthymius,  martyred  by 
Turpilius,  under  Diocletian, 
in  the  Via  Saiaria  of  Rome  14  Sept. 
Cyriacus  and  Theodulus,  two 
• brothers,  sons  of  St.  Exu- 
perius,  martyred  in  Pam- 
phylia,  under  Diocletian  ...  2 May 
Cyril,  martyred  at  Caesarea,  in 

Cappadocia,  under  Dccius  ...  29  May 
Hugh  of  Lincoln  (1244-1255), 

crucified  by  Jews  27  Aug. 

(Joppin  and  his  accomplices  were  first  tom  limb  from 
limb  by  horses,  and  then  gibbeted.) 

Innocent,  martyred  under  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian  ...  23  Aug. 
John,  Peter,  and  Serapion, 
three  brothers,  sons  of  Mar- 
cellin,  the  military  tribune, 
martyred  at  Tomes,  in 

Pontus  27  Aug. 

Justus  of  Auxerre,  martyred  at 
Beauvaisis  by  order  of  Ric- 
tiovarus,  prefect  of  Gaul, 
under  Diocletian,  a.d.  287  18  Oct. 

Justinian,  son  of  St.  Martial  of 

Limoges  16  July 

Ludovic  von  Bruck,  crucified 

by  Jews  30  April 

Lycarion,  a Greek  child  ...  8 Feb. 

Majoric,  martyred  in  Africa, 
by  Huneric,  king  of  the 

Vandals,  a.d.  484  6 Dec. 

Maximus,  martyred  at  Car- 
thage ...  17  and  23  Aug. 

Merendin,  martyred  under 

Diocletian  and  Maximian  ...  23  Aug. 
Michael  of  Hettengen.  flayed 
alive,  at  the  age  of  three 
years,  by  Jews,  1540  ...  26  Mar. 

Paulillus,  martyred  in  Africa, 
by  Genseric,  king  of  the 

Vandals  13  Nov. 

Prilidian,  martyred  at  Antioch, 

under  Decius,  a.d.  250  ...  24  Jan. 

Richard,  crucified  by  Jews  at 
Pontoise,  1182,  March  25 

25  and  30  Mar. 

Rodoi.ph,  martyred  by  Jews  at 

Berne,  Switzerland,  1287  ...  17 April 
Rufinus,  Silvanus,  and  Vita- 
licus,  martyred  at  Ancyra, 

in  Galatia  4 Sept. 

Simeon  Noe  of  Prague,  mar- 
tyred by  his  own  father,  a 
Jew,  1694.  (Not  canonized.) 
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SAINTS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


Ffite-day. 

Simon,  martyred  at  Trent,  in 

the  Tyrol,  1472  24  Mar. 

(His  name  stands  in  the  Roman  Martyrology.) 

rnEODULUS,  a Greek  child  ...  28  Oct. 
Urban,  martyred  at  Antioch, 

under  Decius,  a.d.  250  ...  24  Jan. 

Werner,  martyred  by  Jews,  at 

Oberwezel 18  and  19  April 

William  of  Norwich,  crucified 

by  Jews,  1137  ...  ...  24  Mar. 

Of  crucifixions  by  Jew?,  Hugh  of. Lincoln.  Richard,  and 
William  of  Norwich  rest  on  legal  authority.  In  Rymer’s 
Fccdcra  are  several  documents  relating  to  Hugh  of 
Lincoln,  and  eighteen  of  the  richest  Jews  of  London  were 
put  to  death  for  " taking  part  ” in  this  murder.  The 
Prioress's  Tale  of  Chaucer,  modernized  by  Wordsworth, 
has  this  for  its  subject. 

Richard  also  marks  an  epoch  in  French  history,  as 
this  alleged  murder  determined  king  Philippe  to  expel  all 
Jews  from  his  dominion  the  same  year.  Richard's  body 
was  preserved  in  St.  Innocent’s,  Paris,  and  many  miracles 
are  ascribed  to  it. 

William.  On  the  spot  where  this  murder  is  said 
to  have  been  committed,  a church  was  erected,  called 
"William  in  the  Wood.”  And  we  are  told  that  his  body 
was  signalized  by  many  miracles.  It  was  placed  in  the 
cathedral,  and  the  name  inserted  In  the  English  calendar. 

Rodolph  was  buried  in  Berne  Cathedral,  and  his  name 
is  entered  in  several  martyrologies. 

Saints  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

The  following  have  been  canonized  during 
the  present  century : — 

Columba.  The  very  existence  of  this 
martyr  was  unknown  till  1819,  when  her 
body  was  discovered  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Calepode,  Canonized  by  Gregorv 
XVI. 

Filumena.  The  existence  of  this 
person  was  wholly  unknown  till  three 
tiles  were  discovered,  in  1802,  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla  (see  p.  22). 
Her  ghost  revealed  her  antecedents.  Her 
body  was  removed  to  Naples  in  1805,  and 
was  honoured  by  so  many  miracles  that 
she  was  called  “The  Thaumaturgist  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.”  In  1852  Pius  IX. 
granted  great  indulgences  to  those  who 
honoured  this  new  saint  (p.  476). 

Gerard  Majella  of  Naples,  died 
1755,  and  the  miracles  which  honoured 
her  tomb  caused  her  canonization  by 
Pius  IX.  in  1847. 

Hereneta.  Her  body  was  recently 
found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  and  her 
canonization  was  authorized  by  Gregory 
XVI.  in  1841. 

Mary  Clotilde  de  France,  died  1802. 
Was  beatified  1808. 

Ursie.  Her  body  was  recently  found 
in  the  cemetery  of  SI.  Calixtus,  and  her 
body  was  removed  to  Bordeaux  in  1842, 


when  her  canonization  was  authorized  by 
Gregory  XVI. 

Canonization  not  yet  fully  consummated 
(1884)  : — 

Agolin  of  Sommariva.  Canonization 
not  yet  complete  (1884). 

Benedicta  (1648-1718).  Mgr.  Bar- 
nadou,  bishop  of  Gap,  is  still  collecting 
materials  for  her  canonization  (1884). 

Camille  Gentili  (15th  century). 
Her  “cult”  was  authorized  by  Gregorv 
XVI.  in  1841. 

Francis  Xavier  Joseph  Mary 
Bianciii,  died  at  Naples  in  the  “ odour 
of  sanctity  ” in  1815,  aged  71.  His  beati- 
fication is  still  in  process  at  Rome  (1881). 

Gaspard  del  Buffalo,  born  at  Rome, 
died  1837.  Gregory  XVI.  introduced  a 
decree  for  his  beatification,  but  it  is  still 
sub  judice  (1884). 

Joseph  Mary  Pignatelli  of  Sara- 
gossa, died  in  the  “ odour  of  sanctity  ” 
in  1811,  aged  74.  Several  years  ago  the 
procedure  of  his  beatification  was  in- 
troduced at  Rome,  but  is  not  yet  fully 
consummated  (1884). 

Mary  Frances  des  Plaies  de 
Notre  Seigneur  of  Naples  (1715— 
1791).  Her  beatification  is  still  under 
consideration  (1884). 

Nicholas  Molinari,  bishop  of 
Bovino,  in  Naples  (1708-1792).  The 
process  of  his  canonization  was  com- 
menced in  1831,  but  is  not  yet  completed. 

Paul  de  la  Croix,  founder  of  the 
Passionists,  died  at  Rome  in  the  “odour 
of  sanctity”  in  1775.  Pius  VI.  introduced 
the  cause  of  her  beatification,  but  it  is 
still  incomplete  (1884). 

Pompilio  Mary  de  St.  Nicholas 
Pirotti  of  Benevento,  died  at  Campo 
in  1756.  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples  in- 
terested himself  in  his  canonization,  which 
still  goes  slowly  on  at  Rome  (1884). 

Theresa  Margaret  du  Cosur  de 
Jesus  of  Arezzo,  died  in  the  “odour  of 
sanctity  ” in  1770.  The  cause  of  her  beati- 
fication at  Rome  is  nearly  complete. 

Vincent  Mary  Strambi  of  Civita 
Vecchia,  died  1824.  The  process  of  her 
canonization  is  considerably  advanced. 

Vincent  Morelli,  archbishop  of 
Otranto,  died  1812,  aged  71.  The  cause 
of  his  beatification  is  going  on  (1884). 

Vincent  Romanus  of  Naples,  died 
1831.  The  process  of  his  beatification 
has  commenced  at  Rome. 

Tonquin  swarms  with  martyrs  ot  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  were  especially  numerous  in  the  yenr  IS38.  There 
have  been  above  fifty  since  1815. 


THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


The  twenty-two  Fathers  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches,  in  chronological 
order, are:  1.  Justin  (103-167) ; 2.  Irenteus, 
bishopof  Lyons  (130, 177-200)  ; 3.  Athen- 
agoras  {flourished  117)  ; 4.  Clement,  or 
Clemens,  of  Alexandria  {died  220) ; 5.  Ter- 
tullian,  a Latin  Father  (160-240) ; 6. 
Origen,  a Greek  Father  (185-253)  ; 7. 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage  (200,  248- 
258) ; Lactantius  ( died  325)  ; 9.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  ( bishop  350-367) ; 10.  Athanasius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria  (296,  326-373)  ; 11. 
Basil  the  Great,  bishop  of  Caesarea  (329, 
371-379) ; 12.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (315, 
348-386) ; 13.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  bishop 
of  Carthage  (329,  380-390) ; 14.  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Nyssa  (332-396) ; 15.  Ambrose, 
bishop  of  Milan  (340,  374-397);  16. 
John  Chrysostom  (347-407)  ; 17.  Jerome 
(345-420)  ; 18.  Augustine,  bishop  of 
Hippo  (354,  395-430) ; 19.  Cyril,  bishop 
of  Alexandria  ( bishop  412-444)  ; 20. 
Theodoret,  bishop  of  Tyre  (387-458)  ; 

21.  Pope  Leo  I.  the  Great  (390,  440-461) ; 

22.  Pope  Gregory  I.  the  Great  (544,  590- 
604). 

In  alphabetic  order : Ambrose,  Atha- 
nasius, Athenagoras,  Augustine,  Basil, 
Chrysostom , Clem ent,  Cyprian,  two  Cyrils, 
three  Gregorys,  Hilary,  Iremeus,  Jerome, 
Justin,  Lactantius,  Leo  I.,  Origen,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Theodoret. 

Chief  works.  Ambrose  : Be  Officiis 
Ministrorum  ; Be  Yirginitate  ; Letter  to 
Valentinian  ; the  Ambrosian  ritual,  used 
in  Milan.  [The  Te  Beam  is  usually  as- 
cribed to  him,  but  it  was  probably  a 
century  later.] 

Athanasius  : Bible  Commentaries ; 
Apology  to  the  emperor  Constance  ; and 
a host  of  works  against  Arianism.  [The 
Athanasian  Creed  embodies  the  anti- 
Arian  dogmas  of  this  Father.] 

Athenagoras  : Legatio  pro  Christianis 
(addressed  to  the  empercr  Marcus 
Aurelius) ; Treatise  on  the  Resurrection. 
[“The  Romance  of  True  and  Perfect 
Love”  has  also  been  ascribed  to  him, 
but  without  sufficient  authority.] 

Augustine  : Be  Civitate  Bei,  in  22 
books  (his  great  work)  ; Retractationes, 
in  two  books  ; Confessions,  in  13  books 
(containing  an  account  of  his  conversion) ; 
A Treatise  on  Grace  and  Free  Will ; 
Soliloquies  (with  his  own  soul)  ; Ex- 
position of  St.  John’s  Gospel ; Com- 


mentary on  the  Psalms  ; 363  Sermons  ; 
270  Letters ; etc. 

This  is  not  tho  St.  Augustine  sent  to  England  by 
Gregory  the  Great  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Basil  : The  Ilexameron , or  six  days 
of  creation  (his  great  work,  in  Greek)  ; 
Lectures  on  secular  authors  ; Homilies  ; 
Discourses  ; A Treatise  on  Asceticism  ; 
Scripture  Commentaries  ; a vast  number 
of  Letters ; etc. 

Chrysostom  : Homilies  (his  best 

work)  ; Treatises  on  the  Priesthood  ; 
Providence  and  Virginity  ; five  Liturgies  ; 
Discourses,  Commentaries,  and  Letters. 

Clement  or  Clemens  : Protrcpticus 
(an  exhortation  to  the  Gentiles) ; Stromata 
(a  recital  of  Christian  and  philosophic 
thoughts)  ; Pedagogue  (on  Christian 
morals). 

Cyprian  : Be  Lapsis  (in  the  Decian 
persecution)  ; On  the  Unity  of  the 
Church ; Be  Bisciplina  Yirginum ; Be 
Gratia  Bei ; Be  Idolorum  Vanitate ; 
Orations  ; Letters  ; etc. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria : The  Treasure 
(against  the  Arians)  ; Commentaries  on 
St.  John  ; sixty  Letters  ; etc. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  : Eighteen  treatises 
addressed  to  catechumens  on  Scripture 
doctrines,  and  five  addressed  to  the  newly 
baptized  on  rituals,  as  baptism,  chrism, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  : Fifty-three  Ser- 
mons ; a poem  on  the  Vicissitudes  of  Life; 
155  other  poems  ; 242  Letters  ; etc.  [The 
dramatic  poem  on  “ The  Passion  of 
Christ  ” has  also  been  ascribed  to  him.] 

Gregory  of  Nyssa : Macrinia  (a  dia- 
logue of  the  Soul  nnd  Resurrection  in 
Greek,  his  chief  work) ; Treatises  on  the 
Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  Destiny, 
on  Virginity,  and  on  Christian  Perfec- 
tion ; Homilies  on  Ecclesiastes  and  on 
Solomon’s  Song ; Orations  ; Discourses ; 
Panegyrics  ; Funeral  Orations  ; Lives  of 
Saints  ; Letters  ; etc. 

Gregory  I.  the  Great : Exposition  of 
Job  (his  great  work)  ; The  Sacra- 
mentary ; The  Antiphonary  (or  Gregorian 
chants)  ; Dialogues  ; Letters  ; etc. 

Hilary  : On  the  Trinity ; Treatise 
on  the  Synods  ; Commentaries  on  St. 
Matthew,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the 
Psalms  ; Christian  Poesy. 

Irenl-eus  : Against  Heresies,  in  five 
books  (Greek)  ; etc. 


DATES  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  MATTERS. 
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Jerome  : Translation  into  Latin  and  a 
continuation  of  “Eusebius;”  Translation 
if  the  Bible  into  Latin  (his  great  ivork)  ; 
itc. 

Justin  : Two  Apologies  for  the  Chris- 
fians  ; Dialogues  with  the  Jew  named 
Tryphon.  [His  “Monarchy  of  God  ” is 
lost.] 

Lactantius  : Divine  Institutions,  in 
Beven  hooks  (Latin,  his  chief  work)  ; The 
Work  of  God,  the  Wrath  of  God  ; The 
Death  of  Persecutors.  [The  poem  in 
Latin  verse  called  “ The  Phoenix  ” is  also 
attributed  to  him.] 

Origen  : Tetmpla  and  TIcxapla  (edi- 
tions in  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament, 
his  chief  works)  ; Apology  for  Chris- 

— 


tianity,  against  Celsus,  in  eight  books; 
On  Martyrdom  ; On  Prayer ; On  the 
Resurrection.  The  \_Philosophoumena,  a 
Refutation  of  Heresies,  has  been  as- 
cribed to  him,  but  without  sufficient 
foundation.] 

Tertullian  : His  Apology  (is  his 
great  work)  ; Against  the  Jews  ; Pro- 
scriptions against  Heretics  ; On  the  Soul ; 
Against  Marcion,  in  five  books  ; etc. 

Tiieodoret  : A Church  History,  in  five 
books,  from  325  to  429  ; A Biography  of 
Fifty  Recluses ; A Treatise  on  Providence ; 
A History  of  Heresies ; Eranistes  (a 
dialogue  against  Eutychianism,  i.c.  the 
dogma  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
was  absorbed  in  His  divine  nature). 
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In  reading  the  lives  of  saints,  I have 
met  with'  the  following  dates,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful,  as  they  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  book  with  which  I am 
acquainted,  in  a compact  form  suited  for 
easy  reference. 

A.D.  introduced  in  the  eighth  century. 
Legalized  in  the  tenth  century. 

Admonitions,  or  threats  of  excom- 
munication, introduced  1181. 

Adoration  of  tiie  Host  imposed  by 
the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  1000. 
Advent  Sunday  appointed  1000. 

All  Souls’  Day  appointed  998. 
Altars  in  churches  always  made  of 
wood  in  the  first  three  centuries  ; early  in 
the  fourth  century  stone  altars  were  occa- 
sionally introduced  ; and  in  December,  506, 
it  was  declared  by  the  Council  of  Albon 
that  stone  is  the  only  proper  material  for 
church  altars.  In  England  stone  altars 
were  exchanged  for  wooden  communion 
tables  (after  the  practice  of  the  first  three 
centuries)  in  1550  ; and  in  Jan.  31, 
1845,  stone  altars  were  declared  by  the 
Court  of  Arches  to  be  illegal  in  the  Church 
of  England.  This  declaration  was  con- 
firmed March  21,  1857,  by  the  Privy 
Council. 

Anathemas  in  use  387.  The  synod 
of  Pavia,  in  850,  determined  that  all 
who  refused  to  submit  to  “discipline” 
should  be  anathematized  (see  Rom.  ix.  3 : 
Gal.  i.  8,  9).  ’ 

Angelus,  a prayer  to  the  Virgin  com- 
mencing with  these  words,  Angelus  Domini 


nuntiavit  Maria,  recited  thrice  a day  at 
the  sound  of  a bell.  Instituted  by  Urban 
II.  in  the  Council  of  Clermont,  1095.  Re- 
organized by  John  XXII.,  and  announced 
by  a bell,  in  1316.  Ordered  by  Louis  XI. 
to  be  repeated  daily  at  noon  in  1472. 

Annunciation.  First  mention  of  the 
festival  is  by  Gelasius  in  492. 

ArosTLEs’  Creed  received  into  the 
Latin  Church  in  its  present  form  in  the 
eleventh  century  ; but  a formula  some- 
what like  it  existed  in  the  second  century  ; 
items  were  added  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  verbal  alterations  were 
made  even  later. 

(The  notion  that  it  was  composed  by  the  apostles  is 
quite  mythical.) 

Ashes.  (See  Holy  Ashes.) 

Ascension  Day'  first  commemorated 

A.D.  68. 

Athanasian  Creed  received  into  the 
Western  Church  in  670. 

(Adopted  in  France  850 ; In  Spain  and  Germany  a 
century  later ; in  England  before  1000.  Athanasius  lived 
296-372.) 

Auricular  Confession  imposed  by 
the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  1215. 

Bells  said  to  be  introduced  into 
churches  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Kola, 
400,  but  this  probably  is  a century 
too  early.  Used  in  France  550.  One 
brought  from  Italy  by  the  abbot  of  Wear- 
mouth  in  680.  Pope  Sabinian  enjoined 
that  every  hour  should  be  announced  by 
sound  of  bell  in  600,  that  due  preparation 
might  be  made  for  the  horce  canonicce. 
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(Bede,  who  died  in  735,  makes  mention  of  bells  in 
England.) 

Baptism  of  Bells  introduced  by  John 
XIII.  (965-972).  They  were  first  exor- 
cised, and  blessed  with  salt  and  water ; 
then  sprinkled  within  and  without  with 
the  aspersoir ; then  anointed  seven  times  in 
the  form  of  crosses  (thrice  outside  with 
oil  for  the  sick,  and  four  times  inside  with 
the  holy  chrism)  ; then  named  after  some 
saint ; and  lastly  incensed  and  marked 
with  a cross. 

Bells  were  known  to  the  Chinese  B.c.  2262.  They  were 
used  in  the  monasteries  of  Thibet  long,  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  They  were  common  among  the  Indians, 
Egyptians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

Bell,  Book,  and  Candle  ; this  mode 
of  excommunication  existed  in  the  eighth 
century. 

Bell.  The  Angclus  first  rung  in  Italy 
in  1316  ; in  France  May  1,  1472. 

Breviary  attributed  to  Gelasius  I.  in 
494.  Modified  in  1080. 

Candles  were  first  used  in  places  of 
public  worship,  because  Christians  had  to 
celebrate  their  mysteries  in  caves,  cata- 
combs, and  dark  underground  secret  places, 
to  escape  persecution. 

Canon  of  Scripture  completed  494. 

The  Council  of  Laodicea  (360-364)  determined  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  but  Rejected  the 
Apocalypse.  The  Apocalypse  was  admitted  494. 

The  Old  Testament,  ns  we  have  it,  was  not  completed 
before  B.c.  130,  but  there  was  a compilation  in  existence 
B.c.  285,  The  Apocryphnl  books  were  declared  un- 
canonical  in  the  fifth  century.  There  was  a Septungint 
version  B.c.  27 7.  

Canonization.  First  instance  by  John 
XVI.,  who  canonized  Uldaric,  bishop  of 
Augsburg,  Jan.  30,  993.  Bishops  and 
popes  mutually  canonized  till  1160,  when 
Alexander  III.  restricted  the  prerogative 
to  the  pope.  The  canonization  made  at 
Rouen,  in  1153,  was  the  last  which  was 
made  by  bishops  without  the  pope. 

Cardinals  (The  Sacred  College  of) 
instituted  in  817  ; their  right  to  elect  the 
pope  established  by  Nicholas  II.  1059 ; red 
hat  given  by  Innocent  IV.  at  the  Council 
of  Lyons  in  1245  ; title  of  Eminence 
accorded  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1630. 

Celibacy  of  the  Clergy.  Marriage 
forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  325  ; of 
Orange,  441 ; of  Arles,  452 ; of  Angers, 
453 ; of  Tours,  461 ; of  Nantes,  465 ; of 
Rome,  721 ; of  Worms,  868  ; of  Augsburg, 
952  ; of  Poitiers,  1000  ; of  Rome  again, 
1074 ; of  Placentia,  1095  ; in  London, 
1125  ; in  Denmark,  1180  ; finally,  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  1563. 

Allowed  by  Jovinian  in  400  ; by  the 
archbishop  of  Seleucia,  in  499  ; by  Trul- 


lan  Council  in  692 ; by  Council  of  Toledo, 
701-710  ; maintained  at  Milan  till  1080  ; ' 
in  England,  Normandy,  and  Brittany 
till  after  1100  ; in  Liege  till  1220. 

Christians.  Name  given  in  Antioch  ! 
to  the  followers  of  Christ  about  a.d.  41. 

Christmas  Day  (Dec.  25)  introduced 
at  Antioch  375. 

Communion  in  one  kind  enjoined  in 
1263. 

Confession  once  a year  enjoined  by 
the  Lateran  Council  in  1215. 

Cross  (The  sign  of  the),  as  a curative 
symbol,  was  common  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, as  Eusebius  tells  us  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge  ; but  from  the  monu- 
mental inscriptions  of  the  Catacombs  it 
may  be  inferred  that  it  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
used  in  the  first  two  centuries.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  known  that  the  cross  itself  is 
not  exclusively  a Christian  symbol,  as  the 
Spaniards  found  it  an  object  of  religious 
veneration  in  both  South  and  Central 
America.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  sign  of 
the  cross  was  used  as  a charm  or  amulet, 
and  even  to  the  present  is  so  used  by 
many  [Roman]  Catholics. 

Crucifix.  Its  general  use  enjoined 
in  the  Sixth  (Ecumenical  Council,  held 
in  680.  Decreed  by  Benedict  XIV.  to  be 
necessary  to  every  altar  in  1754. 

Divinity  of  Christ  strenuously  in- 
sisted on  in  the  fourth  century. 

Excommunication  in  the  Christian 
Church  is  a continuation  of  the  Jewish 
practice.  The  Jews  had  three  degrees  of 
excommunication,  called  Niddui,  Cherem, 
and  Anathema  Maranatha.  The  first 
was  exclusion  from  the  synagogue  for 
thirty  days.  The  second  was  exclusion 
from  the  synagogue  and  “boycotting”  the 
offender  for  thirty  days.  The  Anathema 
Maranatha  included  the  loss  of  civil 
rights,  and  was  accompanied  with  terrible 
curses.  Gregory  VII.,' in  1077,  assumed 
the  right  of  excommunicating  sovereigns, 
and  releasing  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance. 

Extreme  Unction  introduced  by 
Felix  IV.  1(525-530).  The  allusions  to 
anointing  with  oil  in  Origen,  Chrysos- 
tom, Cajsarius  of  Arles,  and  Innocent  I., 
etc.,  refer  to  the  unctions  of  baptism  and 
confirmation  (James  v.  14,  15). 

Fasts.  Montanus,  who  flourished  170- 
212  (“  the  Paraclete  ”),  introduced  fasting 
as  an  inhibition  upon  the  faithful.  Wed- 
nesdays to  commemorate  the  day  when 
Christ  was  betrayed  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  Fridays  to  commemorate  Ilis  cruci- 
fixion. The  Lenten  fast  wns  fixed  at  the 
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Council  of  Orleans  in  541.  In  England 
ordained  by  Act  2 and  3 Edward  VI. 
c.  19,  1549. 

V Saturday  and  Sunday  are  non-fast  days.  The  one 
in  commemoration  of  the  finished  work  of  creation,  the 
other  in  commemoration  of  the  Resurrection.  (Yet  we 
find  S4\turduy  frequently  held  as  a fast-day  by  the  saints, 
in  memory  of  the  entombment.) 

Festivals  : John  Baptist,  Paul,  Peter, 
Stephen,  all  introduced  in  the  fourth 
century. 

Filioque  introduced  into  the  Nicene 
Creed  in  830.  The  Missi  of  Charlemagne 
pressed  the  jyope  to  declare  any  one  who 
rejected  the  new  dogma  “salvus  esse 
non  potest ; ” but  Leo  1 1 1.  refused  to  do  so. 

Funeral  Orations.  The  first  was 
June  5,  1382,  pronounced  over  Andrea 
Contarini,  the  doge.  The  first  in  France 
was  in  1389,  over  the  constable  Dugticslin. 

Holy  Ashes.  Gregory  the  Great  (590- 
604)  introduced  the  practice  of  sprinkling 
the  ashes  on  the  first  of  the  four  days 
added  to  Lent  by  Felix  III.  in  487.  The 
ceremony  of  distributing  them  was  intro- 
duced March  28,  1091,  by  the  Council  of 
Benevento. 

Holy  Bread.  Bread  blessed  by  the 
priest  and  distributed  on  Sunda}'s  and 
other  fete-days,  was  first  introduced  in 
655  at  the  Council  of  Nantes. 

Holy  Oil  in  extreme  unction  is  based 
on  James  v.  14  ; Mark  vi.  13  ; but  it  was 
not  formally  ordained  till  the  Council 
of  Trent,  1545-1563. 

Holy  Oil  in  chrism  was  first  used 
about  1541. 

Holy  Water  introduced  by  Leo  (682- 
683).  First  used  in  exorcisms  by  Alex- 
ander II.,  1070.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
still  kept  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

Used  in  exorcisms  by  the  Indians,  Persians,  Tibetians, 
and  Mexicans. 

Immaculate  Conception  made  a 
dogma  of  the  Church  by  Pius  IX.  in 
1854. 

Indulgences.  First  bestowed  in  1002 
by  Ponce,  bishop  of  Arles,  to  those  who 
aided  him  in  building  his  monastery. 
In  1087  Victor  III.  promised  indulgences 
to  those  who  took  up  arms  against  the 
Saracens.  The  first  plenary  indulgence, 
extending  over  “ this  life  ancf  the  life  to 
come,”  was  given  by  the  Council  of 
Clermont  in  1095,  in  favour  of  Cru- 
saders. 

Infallibility  of  the  Pope  first 
claimed  in  750. 

Inquisition  established  in  1232. 

Interdicts.  An  ecclesiastical  inter- 
dict was  laid  on  a parish  in  his  diocese 


by  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  in  870. 
One  was  laid  on  France  by  Gregory  V. 
in  998.  Very  rare  till  1073,  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Gregory  VII. 

Kissing  the  Pope’s  Toe  introduced 
in  708.  Abolished  by  Clement  XIV.  in 
1773. 

Lenten  Fast  (a  tithe  of  the  year,  or 
thirty-six  clays)  introduced  in  the  fourth 
century.  Felix  III.,  in  487,  added  four 
days.  ” The  number  forty  fixed  by  the 
Council  of  Orleans  547. 

Matthew.  The  first  two  chapters  do 
not  occur  in  the  Ebronite  copies,  said  to 
be  the  “ original  Hebrew.” 

Mark.  The  two  oldest  Greek  MSS. 
terminate  this  Gospel  with  ver.  9,  chap, 
xvi.  See  “New  Version.”  The  last 
eleven  verses  were  introduced  subse- 
quently. 

Monastic  Orders.  The  monastic 
system  originated  with  Pachomius  in 
Egypt  (320-330).  Introduced  into  Pales- 
tine by  Hilarion  in  328 ; at  Rome  by 
Athanasius  in  340 ; into  Gaul  by  Martin 
of  Tours  in  370.  Paul  the  first  hermit  251. 

Annunciades,  an  order  for  women, 
established  by  Joan,  daughter  of 
Louis  XI.  and  wife  of  Louis  XII., 
in  1501 ; in  England  in  1105. 

Auyustines,  established  by  Alexander 
IV.  in  1256  ; in  France  in  1596. 

Benedictines , established  in  529. 

Bernardinos,  established  in  1113. 

Brothers  of  Charity , founded  by  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  in  1617.  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  1634. 

Camaldulcs  (Reformed  Benedictines), 
introduced  by  Romuald  in  1010. 

Cappucines  (Reformed  Franciscans),  by 
Matthew  Baschi  in  1528. 

Carmelites,  established  in  1171.  Con- 
firmed by  Iionorius  III.  in  1224. 
White  Friars. 

Cannes,  founded  by  Albert,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  in  1209.  Confirmed 
by  Flonorius  III.  in  1227.  Bare- 
footed Cannes  founded  by  St.  Theresa 
in  1562. 

Carthusians  (Reformed  Benedictines), 
by  Bruno  in  1057. 

Clarisscs,  an  order  for  women,  founded 
by  St.  Francis  in  1224. 

Cordeliers,  founded  by  St.  Louis  in 
1215. 

Doctrinaires,  founded  by  Caesar  de  Bus 
in  1592. 

Dominicans,  founded  by  Dominic  in 
the  Albigensian  war,  1215.  First 
Dominican  convent  built  in  1218. 
Black  Friars. 
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Fcuillants  (Reformed  Benedictines),  by 
John  de  la  Barsifere  in  1580. 
Franciscans,  founded  by  F rancis  d’ Assisi 
in  1209.  Confirmed  by  Innocent  III. 
in  1215.  Grey  Friars. 

Rdcollets  in  1525 ; Picpus  in  1530 ; Tiers  Ordre  de  la 
Penitence  in  1595. 

Genevieve  (Monastery  of  St.),  founded 
by  Eugenius  III.  in  1148. 

Canons  Regular  of  St.  Genevieve  established  in  1615. 

Hospitallers,  founded  by  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  in  1099. 

Jesuits,  founded  at  Rome  by  Ignatius 
Loyola  of  Spain  in  1538.  Confirmed 
by  the  Bull  of  Paul  III.  in  1540. 
Lazarists,  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  in  1624.  Confirmed  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1631. 

Mercy  (Order  of),  for  the  redemption 
of  Christian  captives,  founded  in 
1218.  Confirmed  by  Gregory  IX. 
in  1235. 

Minims,  founded  in  Calabria  by  Francis 
of  Paula  in  1454.  Confirmed  by 
Sixtus  IV.  in  1474.  Introduced 
into  France  in  1621. 

Mission  (Priests  of  the),  same  as 
Lazarists  ( q.v .). 

Oratory  (Congregation  of  the),  founded 
b}'  Philip  of  Neri  in  Rome  in  1558. 
Confirmed  1575.  Introduced  into 
France  in  1611.  Introduced  by 
Newman  into  England  in  1847. 
Premonstratensians  (Canons  Regular), 
introduced  by  Norbert  into  Laon  in 
1119 ; established  in  England  in  1140. 
Reformed  in  1573. 

Templars  (Knights),  founded  in  1128. 

Suppressed  in  1312. 

Teutonic  Knights,  or  “ Chevaliers  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,”  founded  by 
Frederick,  duke  of  Swabia,  in  1190. 
Confirmed  by  Celestine  III.  in  1192. 
Suppressed  by  Napoleon  in  1809. 
Theatines  of  the  Hermitage,  founded  by 
Ursula  Benincasa  in  1524.  Con- 
firmed by  Urban  VIII.  in  1624. 
Introduced  into  Paris  bjr  cardinal 
Mazarin  in  1644. 

Trappists  (Reformed  Benedictines), 
founded  in  Normandy  by  Rotrou, 
count  of  Perchc,  in  1140.  Refounded 
by  L’abbd  de  Bouthillier  de  Ranee'  in 
1663. 

17  for  (Canons  Regular  of  St.),  estab- 
lished in  Paris  by  William  de 
Champeaux  in  1113. 

Visitation  (Congregation  of  the),  founded 
by  the  baron  of  Chantal  in  1610. 
Confirmed  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1626. 


Monseigneur.  At  first  applied  to  all 
saints  and  all  knights.  Up  to  1789  ac- 
corded in  France  to  princes  of  the  blood, 
princes  of  the  Church,  and  high  func- 
tionaries. In  1830  restricted  to  princes 
of  the  blood,  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
cardinals.  Bishops  in  England  were 
barons  in  1072,  and  all  rectors  were 
knights,  and  had  the  title  of  “ Sir.” 

Nicene  Creed,  up  to  the  paragraph 
“1  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  intro- 
duced in  325  ; the  rest  in  391  (except  the 
word  “ dead  ”). 

Office  of  the  Virgin,  appointed  to 
be  read  daily  by  the  clergy,  in  the 
Council  of  Clermont  in  1095. 

(This  was  the  council  that  determined  on  the  first 
crusade.) 

Paintings  known  in  churches  in  394, 
but  not  generally  approved  of. 

Pilgrimages.  Common  to  almost  all 
nations.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a pilgrim- 
age of  virgins  to  make  offerings  in  the 
temple  of  Delos.  Kcempfer  speaks  of 
pilgrimages  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  in 
Japan,  to  obtain  remission  of  sins  and 
indulgences.  In  China  they  are  common ; 
in  India,  Arabia,  and  Thibet.  The 
Saracens  made  pilgrimages.  In  the 
Christian  Church  they  were  known  in 
the  fourth  century  ; and  were  common  in 
the  eleventh  century  (from  1050). 

Pope.  Title  first  given  to  all  bishops. 
Adopted  by  Hvginus  in  138.  Restricted 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  400  by  the 
Council  of  Toledo  ; again  in  the  Council  ' 
of  Clermont  in  1095.  In  506  Enodius 
established  the  dogma  that  every  pope 
is  ex  officio  “ holy.”  Sergius  II.  was  the 
first  pope  who  changed  his  name,  on  his 
election,  in  844.  Stephen  III.,  in  1161, 
was  the  first  pope  to  enter  St.  John 
Lateran  on  a litter  borne  by  men. 

(Gregory  the  Great,  in  604,  was  the  first  to  subscribe 
himsell " Scryus  Servorum.") 

Prayers  for  the  Dead.  The  Parsees 
repeat  prayers  for  the  dead  for  three 
successive  days,  and  that  uninterruptedly.  , 
This  is  the  time  when  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  is  supposed  to  be  undergoing 
examination  for  its  past  life.  The  prayers 
are  again  renewed  on  the  thirtieth  day, 
and  continue  occasionally  for  a year,  if 
the  prayers  are  neglected  on  the  fortieth 
night,  the  soul  will  remain  unprotected 
till  the  resurrection.  In  Thibet  a vast 
number  of  prayers  are  said  for  the  dead. 
They  are  repeated  every  third  day  for  a 
year. 

In  the  Christian  Church.  Eusebius 
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informs  us  they  were  introduced  about 
190 ; but  in  mediaeval  times  the  first 
sure  instance  is  that  for  the  doge  Andrea 
Contarini,  June  5,  1382. 

Prayers  for  souls  in  Purgatory,  enjoined 
in  1000.  Rejected  in  England  in 
1553. 

Prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to 
Saints,  introduced  by  Gregory  the 
Great  in  593. 

Praying  with  the  face  to  the  East, 
introduced  by  Boniface  II.  in  532. 
Prayers  of  the  forty  hours,  in  memory 
of  Christ  in  the  tomb,  established  by 
Joseph  of  Feme  in  1556. 

Processions.  Religious  processions 
common  in  Egypt,  India,  Thibet,  Greece, 
Rome,  etc. 

In  the  Christian  Church  Sunday  pro- 
cessions were  instituted  by  Agapetus  in 
585. 

Of  St.  Mark,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
590. 

Of  the  Purification,  by  pope  Gelasius, 
in  494. 

Of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  in  1320. 
Prohibited  in  Italy  in  1805. 

To  make  a list  of  all  religious  processions  would  require 
more  space  than  can  be  here  spared.  The  whole  subject 
is  treated  of  fully  in  Des  Processions  de  VUglisa,  de  leurs 
A nthj aitcs,  etc.,  1713. 

Purgatory.  Children,  among  the 
Jews,  recite  for  a year  a prayer,  called 
Kadis,  for  the  soul  of  a deceased  father. 
The  Mussulmans  teach  there  is  a place 
called  Araf,  between  paradise  and  hell. 
The  dogma  was  suggested  in  407  by  St. 
Augustine.  Inculcated  by  Gregory  the 
Great  in  593.  Received  in  England  in 
690  ; but  rejected  in  1553. 

Relics  (Veneration  of)  introduced  in 
the  fourth  century.  Traffic  in  them  for- 
bidden by  Theodoret  in  386.  Veneration 
of  relics  condemned  by  Vigilantius  about 
400-410.  The  Couficil  of  Saragossa  in 
692  enjoined  that  all  relics  should  be 
tested  by  fire,  to  ascertain  if  they  are 
genuine.  Spurious  relics  manufactured 
before  600.  Veneration  of  them  enjoined 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  Dec.  25,  1563. 
Importation  into  England  prohibited  in 
1606. 

Rogation  Days  introduced  by 
Mamercus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  in  474. 
Prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Orleans  in 
511.  Established  by  Leo  III.  in  801. 
Sacraments. 

Baptism,  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 
Confirmation  introduced  in  190. 


Eucharist,  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  etc. 
Penance  introduced  in  157. 

Orders,  no  date  known. 

Marriage  made  a sacrament  by 
Innocent  III.  in  1199. 

Extreme  Unction  common  in  550. 
Decreed  to  be  a sacrament  by 
Eugenius  IV.,  at  the  Council  of 
Florence,  in  1439. 

Sacrament  (Festival  of  the  Holy) 
introduced  in  1246.  Confirmed  by 
Urban  IV.  in  1264. 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  This  fes- 
tival was  introduced  in  1732. 

“ Servus  Servorum,”  style  adopted 
by  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604). 

Sign  of  the  Cross.  (See  Cross.) 
Stations.  Either  the  spots  where  a 
procession  stops  to  make  certain  prayers, 
or  the  time  of  its  stopping.  In  the  Way 
of  the  Cross  there  are  fourteen  stations. 
Also  the  weekly  fasts  of  Wednesday  and 
Friday  are  so  called. 

Statues,  even  of  Christ,  unknown  till 
the  fifth  century. 

Sunday  appointed  the  Christian  sab- 
bath in  321. 

(Sir  William  Domville  says,  “ History  does  not  furnish 
us  with  a single  proof  or  indication  that  Sunday  was  at 
any  time  observed  as  the  Lord's  day  previously  to  the 
sabbatical  edict  of  Constantine  in  321.  "j 

Tiara.  Hildebrand  (1073-1085)  wore  a 
royal  crown  with  this  legend,  Corona  regni 
de  inanu  Dei.  Boniface  VIII.  (1294- 
1303)  added  a second  crown,  with  the 
legend,  Diadema  imperii  de  manu  Petri. 
John  XXII.,  in  1314,  added  a third 
crown,  to  indicate  that  the  pope  is 
supreme : (1)  in  spiritual  power  ; (2)  in 
temporal  power  ; (3)  in  ecclesiastical 

power  both  over  the  Church  militant  and 
the  Church  triumphant. 

(Or,  ns  some  say,  to  indicate  supremacy  in  the  three 
parts  of  the  world— Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.") 

Transubstantiation  declared  to  be 
a tenet  of  the  Church  in  the  Second 
Council  of  Nice,  787. 

Denied  by  Rnbanus  Maurus  about  850;  by  Lanfranc 
about  1070.  Made  a dogma  of  the  Church  in  the  First 
Lateran  Council,  1215 ; and  confirmed  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  1551. 

Virgin  Mary,  first  honoured  in  the 
fifth  centur}r.  Prayers  addressed  to  her 
in  593.  Office  of  the  Virgin  enjoined  by 
the  Council  of  Clermont,  in  1095,  to  be 
recited  daily  by  the  clergy. 

(For  festivals  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  soe  pt.  iii.  p.  517. 
Her  perpetual  virginity  was  wholly  denied  in  31)2.) 


INSTRUMENTS  OF  TORTURE. 


Armentarium.  The  only  mention  of 
this  instrument  of  torture  I have  been 
able  to  discover  is  by  Yerinus  and 
Armenius,  priests  of  St.  Stephen  pope 
and  martyr.  Speaking  of  Christantianus, 


they  say,  “ He  was  hung  on  the  armen- 
tarium,  but  the  crotch  broke  asunder,  his 
bonds  were  unloosed,  and  the  torches 
which  were  lighted  to  bum  his  sides 
were  quenched.”  Armentarius  is  a 


“herdsman,”  and  armentarmm  the  peg, 
pin,  or  crotch,  on  which  he  hangs  the 
collars,  yokes,  and  heavy  harness  of  the 
oxen  used  in  ploughing.  Christantianus 


was  drawn  up  by  ropes,  fastened  round 
his  legs  and  hands,  till  his  feet  were 
off  the  ground,  and  then  his  sides  were 
singed  with  lighted  torches.  Primus  was 
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hoisted  by  pulleys  ” to’  some  such  pro- 
icting  beams,  and  burned  with  torches 
so.  After  he  had  hung  awhile,  he  was 
f down,  and  molten  lead  poured  down 

is  throat. 

fa. 

Probably,  instead  of  torches,  a fire  would  be  sometimes 
;hte<l  under  the  feet.  This  sort  of  torture  Is  still  resorted 
by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Bastinado.  According  to  Baronius, 

11  i le  bastinado  was  performed  thus  by  the 
lomans  : The  tribune  first  touched  the 
ictim  with  his  baton,  and  if  he  was  a 
rec  man,  all  the  soldiers  in  the  camp  ran 
pon  him  with  staves  and  stones,  beating 
Jiim,  for  the  most  part,  till  he  fell  dead, 
f the  victim  was  a slave,  the  soldiers 
ised  leaded  knouts  or  flagra  (p.  xliv.)  in- 
tend of  sticks.  No  one  was  suffered  to 
ive  in  Rome  after  being  bastinadoed  ; so 
hat  if  perchance  he  survived  the  punish- 
nent,  he  was  outlawed. 

Boots.  This  instrument  of  torture 
insisted  of  a pair  of  iron  boots,  into 
vhich  the  legs  of  the  victim  were  thrust 
ip  to  the  knees.  Iron  wedges  were 
oosely  inserted  between  the  legs  and  the 
.vails  of  the  boots.  A question  was  then 
isked  the  victim  ; and  if  not  answered 
satisfactorily,  two  inquisitors  (one  to 
:ach  boot)  drove  home  with  a sledge- 
hammer one  of  the  iron  wedges.  Again 
;he  question  was  put,  and  if  the  answer 
ivas  still  unsatisfactory,  another  wedge 
was  driven  into  each  boot ; and  this  was 
repeated,  till  the  legs  of  the  victim  were 
crushed  to  a pulp.  Dr.  John  Fian  of 
Saltpans,  near  Edinburgh,  was  thus  infa- 
mously tortured  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.  (See  p.  342.)  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
the  History  of  his  Own  Times,  and  sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  Old  Mortality,  speak 
of  this  instrument  of  torture.  Some- 
times the  boots  were  made  of  wood 
instead-  of  iron.  Bishop  Burnet  speaks 
of  a case  (it  was  a lad  in  Orkney,  1596) 
in  which  fifty-seven  wedges  were  struck 
home.  In  1583  queen  Elizabeth  ordered 
Father  Holt,  a Jesuit,  to  be  “put  to  the 
boots.” 

St.  Sergius  was  tortured  by  boots 
Btudded  with  sharp  spikes,  and  made 
to  run  in  them  beside  the  emperor’s 
chariot. 

Bull’s  Hide.  In  this  torture  the 
victim,  being  enclosed  in  a fresh  bull’s 
hide,  was  placed  in  the  blazing  sun,  when 
the  hide  gradually  shrank,  stiffened,  and 
squeezed  the  victim  to  death,  (See  St. 
Chrisantus,  p.  403.) 

Burning  Metal.  Helmets  of  red-hot 
iron  or  brass  were  sometimes  placed  on 


the  head  of  victims.  This  was  a torture 
to  which  Savinian  was  subjected  (p.  408). 
St.  Thomas  had  plates  of  burning  metal 
laid  on  his  naked  body  (p.  408).  Every 
one  will  remember  the  lines  at  the  close 
of  Goldsmith’s  Traveller:  “Luke’s  iron 
crown,  and  Danren’s  bed  of  steel.”  The 
former  was  Luke  Dosa,  the  Hungarian 
traitor,  who  was  forced  into  a chair  of  red- 
hot  iron  for  a throne,  and  then  crowned 
with  a burning  metal  crown.  The  earl 
of  Athol,  one  of  the  murderers  of  James 
I.  of  Scotland,  was  also  put  to  death  with 
a red-hot  iron  crown.  Francisca  says 
usurers  in  hell  are  stretched  on  tables  of 
red-hot  brass  (p.  412), 

It  was  not  Luke,  but  his 
brother  George,  who  was 
subjected  to  the  punishment 
referred  to  by  Goldsmith. 

Zeck  the  Hungarian  wns 
similarly  tortured.  For 
" bed  of  steel,  ” see 
Catasta. 

Caltrop.  The 
caltrop  was  an  in- 
strument with  four 
iron  points,  three  of 
them,  disposed  in  a triangular  form,  being 
on  the  ground,  the  fourth  pointed  up- 
wards. Used  in  war  to  lame  the  feet  of 
an  enemy’s  cavalry. 

Catasta,  or  Iron  Bed.  The  catasta 
was  an  iron  bedstead,  not  of  one  sheet  of 
metal,  but  with  cross-bars  like  a grid- 
iron. Under  the  bedstead  fires  in  brasiers 
were  placed,  and  the  victim  was  roasted 
alive. 

Chevalet,  orEQuuLEUs.  Thechevalet 
was  a kind  of  gibbet,  furnished  with 
screws  and  pulleys  for  racking  the  victim 
by  stretching  each  individual  limb.  The 
victim  was  fastened  by  the  hair  to  the 
uppermost  beam,  and  the  whole  body 
tightly  bound  in  a bent  condition  to  the 
chevalet.  He  was  thus  raised  on  a sort  of 
gibbet,  and  was  wholly  unable  to  move 
hand,  foot,  or  head  ; and  every  limb  was 
racked.  In  order  still  further  to  intensify 
the  agony,  a fire  held  in  a brasier  was 
set  under  each  of  the  feet.  St.  Jerome 
speaks  of  this  instrument  of  torture 
{Letter  49),  “ Crines  leguntur  ad  stipitem, 
et  toto  corpore  ad  equuleum  fortius  alii— 
gato,  vicinus  pedibus  ignis  apponitur, 
utrumque  latus  camifex  fodit.”  So  that 
while  the  victim  was  thus  tortured,  “the 
executioner  kept  digging  into  the  sides  of 
the  sufferer.”  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(bk.  xviii.)  says,  “Quanquam  incurvus 
sub  equuleo  staret,  pertinaci  negabat 
instantia.”  So  that  it  appears  the  head 
was  poked  forward  as  it  would  be  in  the 
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pillory,  but  was  held,  in  its  position  by 
the  hair. 

Columbau.  Columbar,  i.c.  the  pigeon- 
holes, was  a pillory  with  three  holes,  one 


for  the  neck  and  two  for  the  hands.  The 
Greek  pillory  had  five  holes,  one  for  the 
neck,  two  for  the  hands,  and  two  for  the 
feet.  It  was  called  the  Pentesuringos 

(irevTccn'ipiyyos') . 

Fidiculaj.  The  fidiculic  were  pro- 
bablv  iron  hooks,  with  which  the  body  of 
a victim  suspended  on  a chevalet  was 
torn  and  lacerated. 

Fomc,  or  Patibulum.  The  patibulum 
was  an  instrument  shaped 
like  a fork  or  -<  placed 
round  the  neck  of  slaves 
and  criminals  of  low  de- 
gree. The  two  hands 
were  bound  fast  to  the 
prongs,  and  the  patibula- 
tus  was  flogged  through 
the  streets  to  the  place  of 
execution.  “Patibulum 
appensos  statiui  exani- 
mat, crux  autem  suffixos 
diu  cruciat.”— Isidore. 

The  Furca  Ignominiosa  was  used  for 
small  offences,  and  consisted  simply  in 
carrying  the  furca,  more  or  less  weighted, 
about  the  city. 

The  Furca  Fee  ml  is  was  a much  more 
severe  punishment,  as  in  this'  case  the 
“ patibulatus”  or  “furcatus”  was  whipped 
round  some  stated  place,  while  his  hands 
were  bound  to  the  fork. 

The  Furca  Capitalis  was  having  the 
hands  fastened  to  the  fork,  and  being 
scourged  to  death. 

Hurdle  (in  Latin,  “Crates”).  The 
hurdle  was  not  unlike  our  hurdles.  The 


victim  was  laid  on  his  back  on  the  ground 
under  a hurdle,  and  stones  were  piled 
thereon,  till  the  sufferer  was  gradually 
crushed  to  death. 

Iron  "Virgin  (The).  A hollow  wooden 
figure,  representing  a woman  of  Bavaria. 
It  opened  like  a cupboard,  and  the  front 
of  it  was  studded  with  long  sharp  spikes. 
The  victim  was  placed  in  the  figure,  and 
then  the  front  or  lid  was  gradually  closed 
upon  him.  The  spikes  were  so  arranged 
as  to  pierce  the  eyes  and  least  vital  parts ; 
but  when  quite  closed  the  victim  was 
crushed,  and  lingered  in  horrible  torture  till 
actual  agony  exhausted  his  vital  powers. 

Kobila.  Two  boards,  one  above  the 
other;  the  head  of  the  victim  being  bound 
to  the  higher  board,  the  feet  to  the  lower 
one,  and  the  hands  made  to  embrace  the 
kobila  by  bonds.  The  bare  back  of  the 
sufferer  is  thus  hollowed,  and  in  this  state 
the  public  scourger  administered  101  lashes, 
unless  the  victim  died  before  the  comple- 
ment of  blows  had  been  given.  (See  St. 
Audaldus,  p.  403.) 

Nervus,  the  stocks,  a wooden  frame 
in  which  the  feet  of  slaves  were  thrust 
and  fastened.  Like  the  compedes,  it  was 
sometimes  made  to  move  so  as  to  stretch 
the  legs  further  and  further  apart,  till  the 
thighs  were  out  of  joint. 


Also  an  ordinary  stocks  for  the  head 
and  hands. 

The  Question.  The  instrument  called 
“the  question”  was  an  iron  frame  with  • 
bars  as  sharp  as  scythes  running  across  it ; 
and  underneath  it’  a fire  was  kindled, 
which  made  the  metal  red-hot. 

Examination  by  any  sort  of  torture  was 
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lied  “ examination  by  the  question  ; ” 
d to  be  put  to  “the  question,”  means 
be  put  to  torture  for  the  purpose  of 
torting  evidence  from  an  unwilling  wit- 
ss,  of  forcing  a confession  of  guilt,  or  of 
mpelling  a person  to  unsay  something. 
Rachenteges.  This  instrument  of 
rture  was  fastened  to  a beam,  and  had 
sharp  iron  to  go  about  a man’s  neck  and 
roat,  so  that  he  could  in  no  wise  sit,  or 
;,  or  sleep,  without  bearing  the  entire 
eight  of  the  iron. 

Rack.  There  were  great  varieties  of 
icks,  the  most  common  being  the  hori- 
mtal  rack,  the  vertical  rack,  and  the 
filer  rack. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  is  the  ordinary 
ck,  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  Inquisi- 
on.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong  horizontal 
ame,  on  which  the  accused  was  stretched, 
bile  cords,  attached  to  the  legs  and 
ms,  were  gradually  strained  by  a lever 
• windlass.  The  wrists  and  ankles 
ere  generally  dislocated,  sometimes  the 
oulders  and  thighs. 

(2)  In  the  vertical  rack  the  sufferer 
as  raised  to  an  upper  beam,  by  a rope’ 
,ssed  under  his  arms,  bound  behind  his 
,ck.  Being  thus  raised,  heavy  stones 
ere  attached  to  his  feet,  and  then  the 
Disting  rope  being  suddenly  loosened, 
le  victim  fell  with  a jerk  to  within  a 
sw  inches  of  the  earth. 

(3)  The  roller  rack  was  a rack  with  a 
Her  charged  with  spikes,  over  which  the 

- ■offerer  was  drawn  backwards  and  for- 
} ards. 

J Spanish  Donkey  (in  Italian,  “Cava- 
letto”).  This  was 
a wooden  ma- 
chine of  torture, 
which  was  a 
species  of  impale- 
ment. The  vic- 
tim was  made  to 
sit  on  a sharp- 
pointed  conical 
box,  and  in  order 
to  give  weight  to 
his  body,  and 
force  the  point  of 
the  seat  further 
in,  heavyweights 
were  attached  to 
the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  suf- 
ferer. Notunfre- 
quently-  fires  were 
lighted  under  the 
feet  ' to  increase 
e agony,  and  sometimes  the  skin  was 


lacerated  with  iron  hooks  or  currycombs. 
One  of  these  implements  is  still  shown  in 
the  old  fortifications  of  Nuremberg  castle. 

Straddles  (in  Latin,  “Compedes”). 
Straddles  were  two  blocks  of  wood  set  in 
a frame.  Each  block  opened  like  stocks 
to  admit  one  of  the  victim’s  feet,  and 
when  shut  the  feet  were  fast  and  astride. 
In  some  cases  the  blocks  moved  gradually 
further  and  further  apart  till  the  thighs 
were  out  of  j oint. 

In  hoc  barathrum  conjicit 
Truculentus  hostia  martyrem, 

Lignls  que  plantas  inserit 
Divaricatis  cruribus. 

That  is,  “ In  this  dungeon  the  truculent  enemy  cast  the 
martyr,  and  set  his  feet  in  wooden  straddles,  the  thighs 
being  stretched  asunder.”  (See  Nervus.) 

Thumbscrew.  The  thumbscrew  was 
much  used  by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain. 


The  thumbs  were  placed  in  the  parts 
marked  A A,  and  the  screw  was  turned. 

Wheel.  The  trochos  was  a Greek 
instrument  of  torture.  We  read  of  Ixion, 
in  hell,  being  chained  hand  and  foot  by 
Hermes  to  a wheel,  which  rolled  inces- 
santly in  the  air  of  the  lower  regions  ; but 
the  ordinary  torture-wheel  had  six  spokes, 
into  which  the  head,  arms,  and  legs 
were  interlaced  and  bound.  The  wheel 
was  then  whirled  round  with  great  rapi- 
dity, till  the  victim  lost  either  conscious- 
ness or  life. 

The  Catherine  Wheel  was  a much  more 
complex  machine,  devised  by  Maximinus 
II.  for  the  torture  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria.  The  limbs  were  interlaced 
between  the  spokes  as  in  the  Greek  tro- 
chos, but  as  the  wheel  revolved,  it  was 
met  by  several  other  wheels  turning  in 
different  directions,  some  having  keen 
sharp  edges  like  razors,  some  teeth  like 
saws,  some  fish-hooks  or  graters.  These 
several  wheels  played  on  the  body  in 
turns,  cutting  it,  sawing  it,  tearing  it 
with  hooks,  grating  the  fresh  wounds, 
and  lacerating  the  flesh  in  every  con-, 
ceivable  manner. 
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Whips  and  Scourges  ; Scorpion,  etc. 
No.  1 is  a scourge  called  in  Latin 
‘'Flagrum.”  It  consisted  of  a short 


handle,  to  which  was  attached  three  or 
more  short  chains,  haring  knots  of  metal 
at  the  end. 

No.  2 is  a whip  composed  of  three  or 
more  long  lashes  of  ox-hide,  with  bullets 


of  lead  fastened  to  them.  Called  in  French 
lanieres  plombe'es.  The  scorpion  men- 
tioned by  Rehoboam  (I  Kings  xii.  11) 
was  a whip  with  leather  thongs  set  with 
sharp  iron  points  or  nails,  called  in  Latin 
horribilia. 

Mgr.  Guerin  tells  us  this  “ laniere 
plombde”  is  the  Russian  knout , which  A. 
de  Lamothe,  in  his  Martyrs  of  Siberia  (ch. 
xii.),  describes  thus:  “Le  knout  est  une 
longue  et  e'troite  laniere,  recuite  dans  une 
espccc  d’essence,  et  fortement  enduite  de 
limaille  mdtallique.  Ainsi  prepare,  la 
laniere  acquiert  une  durete'  et  une  pesan- 
teur  extremes.  Mais  ayant  qu’elle  ne  se 
durcissc,  on  a le  soin  de  replier  sur  cux- 
memes  les  bords,  amincis  a dessein,  et 
qui  forment  de  cette  faron  une  rainure 
dans  toute  la  longueur  de  la  courroie, 
terminc'e  par  un  petit  crochet  de  fer.  Si 
le  bourreau  sait  son  rndticr,  le  supplicid 
perd  connaissance  au  troisibme  coup,  et 
expire  aprfcs  le  cinquifeme.”  The  reader 
will  instantly  see  that  the  knout  is  a 
modification  of  No.  2. 

Respecting  the  scorpions,  Mgr.  Gudrin  says  (vol.  vl. 
p.  586),  “ Ils  6taient  des  bntons  charges  de  noeuds,  et  annte 
par  le  bout  do  crochets  de  fer.  11s  rompaicnt  les  os  des 
patients,  entrnient  bien  nvnnt  dans  leur  choir,  et  en  en- 
lcvaient  des  morceaux  h chnque  coup ; ce  qui  leur  occa 
sionnait  une  douleur  incroyable.” 
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PART  I. 


MIRACLES  OF  THE  SAINTS, 

ANALOGOUS  TO 

SCRIPTURE  MIRACLES  OR  SECULAR  STORIES. 


DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES 


Aaron’s  Rod  becomes  a Ser- 
ij  pent. 

Exod.  vii.  10-12.  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod 
I before  Pharaoh,  and  before  bis  servants,  and  it 
I became  a serpent.  The  magicians  of  Egypt, 
I they  also  cast  down  every  man  his  rod,  and 
I they  became  serpents. 

Exod.  iv.  1-4.  The  Lord  said  nnfo  Moses, 

I What  is  that  in  thine  hand  ? And  Moses 
j said,  A rod.  And  the  Lord  said,  Cast  it  on  the 
1 ground.  And  he  cast  it  on  the  ground,  and  it 
j became  a serpent ; and  Moses  fled  from  before  it. 
■ And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Put  forth  thine 
I hand,  and  take  it  by  the  tail.  And  he  put 
j forth  his  band,  and  caught  it,  and  it  became  a 
I rod  in  his  hand. 


The  thong  of  a whip  converted  into  a 
serpent  (a.d.  303).  St.  Pelerin  concealed 
himself  near  a fountain,  where,  being  dis- 
covered by  the  Intaranians,  ho  was  made 
a captive.  As  he  did  not  go  along  fast 
enough  for  their  liking,  one  of  them  lifted 
up  his  whip  to  strike  him,  but  the  thong 
of  the  whip  instantly  slipped  from  the 
handle,  turned  into  a serpent,  and  fled 
to  the  fountain,  where  it  was  soon  lost  to 
sight  in  the  fissures  of  a rock. 


F.  Meyniol,  curd  of  Bouhy,  writing  to  Mgr.  Crosnicr 
near-general  of  Never*  (Aug.  12,  a.d.  1857),  says,  ’'ll  eel 
u»  fait  constant  et  av<$r6  qui  no  doit  laisser  nucun  dout< 
sur  la  verity  du  fouct  trnnsfornnS  cn  serpent.”  In  proo 
of  this  the  vicar-general  adds,  There  Is  a family  in  Entrains 
descended  from  the  very  man  whose  whip  was  changcc 
Into  a serpent,  and  all  the  members  of  this  family,  fron 
that  time  to  this  (303-1857)  44  portent  sur  leur  corps  1< 
stigmate  du  crime  do  leur  anefitro,  e’est-ft-dire  un  serpen' 
qui  les  enlace.'’  He  furthermore  adds,  The  very  name  o 
tills  family  is  a living  proof  of  the  fact,  or  rather  I shouk 
Bay  of  the  miracle,  stated  above. 

The  curd  of  Bouhy  speaks  very  positively,  but  still  i 
would  liavd  been  more  satisfactory  if  he  had  told  us  hov 
became  to  know  that  all  the  descendants  of  thtolntaranlai 
for  more  than  1550  years  were  marked  with  a whip  oi 
their  bodies,  and  also  bow  the  name  of  his  family  (whict 
he  does  not  give)  can  possibly  bo  “uno  preuve  vivanto  il 
ce  fait,  ou  plutOt  do  ce  miracle.” 


Abraham  promised  a Seed. 

Gen.  xv.  1-5.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  (o 
Abram  in  a vision,  saying,  Fear  not,  Abram: 
1 am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  re- 
ward. . . , And  [God]  brought  him  forth 


abroad,  and  said,  Look  now  towards  heaven 
and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number 
them ; and  He  [the  Lord]  said,  So  shall  thy 
seed  be. 

St.  Eugendus , abbot  of  Condat  (fifth 
century).  At  the  age  of  six  years  God 
came  in  a vision  to  Eugendus,  as  he  sat 
at  the  door  of  his  house,  facing  the  east. 
And  the  Lord,  pointing  to  the  sky,  told  the 
lad  to  count  the  stars  if  he  was  able,  and 
then  added,  “ So  shall  thy  seed  be.”  God 
then  unrolled  before  the  child  the  map  of 
the  future,  and  showed  him  a swarm  of 
disciples.  While  Eugendus  was  still 
gazing  with  wonder  on  the  innumerable 
crowd,  the  heavens  opened,  and  a ladder 
like  that  which  Jacob  saw,  was  let  down 
to  earth,  and  angels  appeared  to  be 
ascending  and  descending  thereby,  and 
ever  ns  they  moved  they  sang,  “ I am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.”  This  vision 
the  child  told  to  the  very  person  who 
wrote  his  life,  and  who  took  down  these 
words  from  the  mouth  of  Eugendus  him- 
self. This  is  the  disciple  which  testifieth 
of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things, 
and  he  knows  that  his  testimony  is  true. 
— Pragmacius,  a disciple  of  St.  Eugendus. 
See  also  Lives  of  the  Saitits  of  Franclie- 
Comte,  by  the  professors  of  the  college 
of  St.  F.  Xavier  of  Besamjon. 

Tills  prophecy  does  not  seem  to  bavo  been  very  satis- 
factorily fulfilled.  Eugendus  died  A.D.  510.  A villa  go 
grew  up  around  the  monastery,  and  in  tho  following  cen- 
tury received  the  name  of  St.  Claude.  Tho  name  of 
Eugendus  does  not  appear  to  have  survived,  and  a doubt 
exists  whether  it  was  Eugendus  or  Oyendus.  Tho  abbey 
was  at  one  time  famous,  but  now  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Claudo  do  not  reach  7000.  The  chief  industry  of  tho 
people  is  the  manufacture  of  docks  and  toys. 

Abraham  offering  up  his  Son 
Isaac. 

Gen.  xxii.  Abraham,  at  the  command  of 
God,  laid  his  only  son,  Isaac,  upon  the  altar, 
which  lie  had  made,  intending  to  offer  him  op 
in  sacrifice.- to  Jehovah,  when  his  band  was 
Btaycd  by  a voice  from  heaven : Abraham, 
Abraham,  lay  not  thy  hand  upon  the  lad, 
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neither  do  thou  anything  unto  him,  for  now 
I know  that  thou  fearest  God.  And  Abraham 
saw  a ram  caught  in  a thicket  by  the  horns, 
and  lie  offered  it  up  as  a burnt-offering  instead 
of  his  son. 

Agamemnon  offering  up  his  daughter 
Jphigenia.  When  the  Grecian  fleet,  on 
its  way  to  Troy,  was  detained  at  Aulis  by 
adverse  winds,  Agamemnon  was  com- 
manded by  the  prophet  Calchas  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  Diana  by  offering  to  her  in 
sacrifice  his  only  daughter,  Jphigenia. 
The  damsel  was  bound  to  the  altar,  and 
Calchas  had  made  ready  the  knife,  when 
the  damsel  was  spirited  away  by  Diana 
herself ; and  Calchas,  seeing  a stag,  took 
and  offered  it  up  In  sacrifice,  in  lieu  of 
the  king’s  daughter. — Euripides,  Jphigenia 
in  Aulis. 

Not  unlike  to  him  [Jephtliah] 

In  folly,  tlmt  great  hero  of  the  Greeks, — 

"Whence  on  the  altar  Iphigeuia  mourned 

Her  virgin  beauty. 

Dante  (Corey’s),  Paradise  v.  (See  JEPHTHAQ.) 

Ahab  covets  Naboth's  "Vine- 
yard. 

1 Knees  xxi.  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  had  a 
vineyard  in  Jezreel,  hard  by  the  palace  of  Ahab, 
king  of  Samaria.  And  Ahab  said  to  Naboth, 
Give  me  thy  vineyard,  that  I may  have  it  for 
a garden  of  herbs,  because  it  is  near  unto  my 
house,  and  I will  give  thee  for  it  a better  vine- 
yard, or  will  give  thee  the  worth  of  it  in  money. 
But  Naboth  said  to  Ahab,  The  Lord  forbid  that 
I should  give  unto  thee  the  inheritance  of  my 
fathers.  Then  Ahab  went  to  his  house,  heavy 
and  displeased,  and  laid  him  down  upon  his 
bed,  and  turned  away  his  face,  and  would  eat  no 
bread.  'When  Jezebel  discovered  the  cause  of 
this  ill-humour,  she  accused  Naboth  of  treason, 
and  he  was  stoned  to  death.  Naboth  being  dead, 
Ahab  took  possession  of  the  vineyard,  but 
Elijah  said  to  him,  Hast  thou  killed,  and  also 
taken  possession  ? Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  the 
place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth, 
shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine. 

The  empress  Eudoxia  covets  and  takes 
possession  of  the  vineyard  of  a widow 
(about  a.d.  400).  There  was  a law  in 
Constantinople  that  if  the  emperor  or 
empress  set  foot  on  a plot  of  ground,  and 
took  a fancy  to  it,  the  owner  must  part 
with  i t at  a valuation , provided  the  person 
who  fancied  it  had  partaken  of  its  produce. 
The  empress  Eudoxia  one  day  went  into 
the  vineyard  belonging  to  the  widow  of 
Theognostes,  greatly  admired  the  site, 
plucked  a few  grapes,  and  demanded  to 
have  the  vineyard,  according  to  the  law. 
St.  Chrysostom  interfered  on  the  widow’s 
behalf,  and  Eudoxia  forbade  the  arch- 
bishop ever  again  to  set  foot  in  the  royal 
palace.  The  fete  of  “ The  Exaltation  of 
1 he  Cross  ” was  close  at  hand  ; and  when 
it  arrived,  the  emperor  Arcadius  and  his 
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nobles  entered  the  cathedral  as  usual,  and 
departed  when  the  service  was  over.  St. 
Chrysostom  now  ordered  the  doors  to  be 
closed  and  bolted  ; but  scarcely  was  this 
done,  when  the  empress  Eudoxia,  with 
her  suite,  came  to  the  church  and  de- 
manded admission.  The  doorkeepers 
replied,  they  had  strict  injunctions  not  to 
open  the  doors  to  any  one ; whereupon 
the  empress  ordered  one  of  her  soldiers  to 
burst  the  doors  open  with  his  battle-axe. 
As  the  man  raised  his  arm  to  give  the 
blow,  it  became  paralyzed,  and  the  axe 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  empress,  greatly 
alarmed,  returned  home,  and  St.  Chrysos- 
tom, coming  out  to  the  man,  said,  “Let 
be,  suffer  thus  far ; ” then,  making  a short 
prayer,  he  healed  the  withered  arm.  St. 
Chrysostom  was  exiled  for  this  offence. 
— Socrates,  Ecclesiastical  History,  bk.  vi. 
chap.  1G. 

Lucretius  covets  the  vineyard  of  St. 
Beatrice  (a.d.  300).  Lucretius,  deputy 
of  Diocletian,  coveted  the  vineyard  of  St. 
Beatrice,  which  he  wanted  to  join  to  his 
own  lands,  and  he  contrived  the  matter 
thus He  summoned  St.  Beatrice  to 
appear  before  him,  and  accused  her  of 
being  a Christian.  Beatrice  confessed 
the  charge,  and  Lucretius  ordered  her  to 
prison,  where,  during  the  night,  she  was 
secretly  strangled.  On  the  death  of 
Beatrice,  the  deputy  took  possession  of 
the  vineyard,  and  solemnized  the  event 
by  a grand  feast ; but  when  the  mirth 
was  at  the  highest,  a woman  entered  the 
banquet-hall,  with  a child  in  her  arms. 
The  suckling  instantly  said,  with  a loud 
voice,  which  was  heard  by  all  the  guests, 
“Lucretius,  thou  hast  put  Beatrice  to 
death,  and  taken  possession  of  her  vine- 
yard sinfully  ; therefore,  the  devil  shall 
take  possession  of  thee.”  The  words 
were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  Lucretius 
began  to  roll  his  eyes,  and  contort  his 
face  most  hideously.  This  continued  for 
the  space  of  three  hours,  and  then  he 
died. — Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of 
the  Saints  (July  29). 

Ananias  and  Sappliira. 

Acts  v.  1-10.  Ananias  and  his  wife  sold  a 
possession,  and,  keeping  back  a part  of  the 
purchase  price,  Ananias  offered  the  rest  to  the 
apostles,  pretending  it  was  the  whole.  St. 
Peter  said  to  him,  Ananias,  why  hath  Satan 
tilled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost? 
While  the  possession  remained,  was  it  not 
thine  own  ? and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not 
in  thine  own  power?  Ananias  hearing  these 
words,  fell  down,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 
About  three  hours  after,  Sappliira  came  iu ; and 
Peter  asked  her  if  they  had  sold  the  land  for  so 
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much;  and  Sappbira  said,  Yea,  for  so  much. 
Peter  then  reproved  her,  and  she  also  fell  down 
i dead. 

The  archbishop  of  Ravenna  is  struck 

il  dead  for  lying  (a.d.  1150).  Huntfrid, 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  was  a most 
abandoned  prelate,  living  a licentious 
life  with  harlots.  He  was  anathematized 
by  the  pope  in  the  Council  of  Verceil. 
The  emperor  ordered  him  to  appear  at 
Augsburg,  to  render  up  the  preferments 
he  had  obtained  by  simony,  and  to  make 
confession  of  his  sins  that  he  might 
receive  absolution.  As  Huntfrid  lay  at 
the  pope’s  feet,  Leo  IX.  said  to  him, 
“ May  God  give  you  absolution  according 
to  the  measure  of  your  sincerity."  The 
archbishop  now  rose  to  his  feet,  with  a 
smile  of  mockery  ; whereupon  the  pope, 
in  tears,  said  to  those  standing  by, 

I “Alas!  this  wretched  man  is  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave.”  The  same  day  Hunt- 
frid was  taken  ill,  and  scarcely  had  he 
entered  his  palace  at  Ravenna,  when  lie 
fell  down  dead. — Wibert,  Life  of  St.  Leo 
JX.,  bk.  ii.  chap.  7. 

The  bishop  of  Sutri  tried  by  false  tesli- 
I many  to  justify  himself  of  simony,  and  fell 
I dead  at  the  feet  of  pope  Leo  IX.  (a.d. 

| 1019).  The  bishop  of  Sutri  being  ac- 
cused of  simony,  was  arraigned  by  pope 
Leo  IX.,  when  he  denied  the  charge,  and 
| brought  up  false  witnesses  to  support  his 
defence ; but  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
lie,  he  fell  down  dead  at  the  pope’s  feet, 
as  Ananias  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  apostle 
l’eter. — Wibert,  Life  of  St.  Leo  IX.,  bk. 
ii.  chap.  3. 

Another  instance.  In  the  same  visita- 
; tiou,  pope  Leo  IX.  went  to  Mayence, 
where  Sibichon,  bishop  of  Spire,  was 
charged  with  simony,  and  for  having 
broken  his  vow  of  celibacy.  Sibichon 
boldly  denied  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  and  volunteered  to  purge  himself 
|;  by  the  ordeal  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
j Christ.  In  punishment  of  “this  sacri- 
I lege,”  his  jaw  became  paralyzed,  and  re- 
t mained  so  till  he  died. — Migne,  Dictionary 
| of  the  Councils,  vol.  ii.  col.  877. 

Angel  of  Death  sheathing  his 

! Sword. 

1 Ciiron.  xxi.  14-27.  So  the  Lord  sent 
I pestilence  upon  Israel.  . . . And  God  sent  an 
I angel  to  destroy  the  people.  . . . And  David 
I lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  the  angel  of  the 
I Lord  standing  between  earth  and  heaven,  having 
a drawn  sword  in  his  band,  stretched  out  over 
J .ferusalem.  . . . And  he  said  unto  God  . . . 
Let  Thy  hand,  I pray  Thee,  be  on  me,  but  not 
uu  Iby  people.  . . . And  the  Lord  commanded 


the  angel,  and  he  put  up  his  sword  again  into 
its  sheath. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  the  St. 
Angelo.  When  Gregory  the  Great  was 
consecrated  pope,  a terrible  pestilence 
was  devastating  Rome.  Gregory  forth- 
with organized  a grand  religious  pro- 
cession, in  the  forefront  of  which  was 
borne  a painting  of  the  “ glorious  Virgin," 
the  work  of  St.  Luke,  still  preserved  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Mari  Maggiore.  As 
the  procession  moved  on,  a thick  cloud 
of  corrupt  air  was  seen  to  fly  before  the 
painting,  and  angels  were  distinctly 
heard,  singing,  Regina  Cceli  Icetare ; 
Alleluja!  Pope  Gregory,  we  are  assured, 
distinctly  saw  an  angel  above  the  castle 
put  up  his  bloody  sword  into  its  scab- 
bard ; and  the  castle,  which  before  was 
called  the  “Moles  Adriani,”  has  ever 
since  been  called  the  “ St.  Angelo.” — 
Edward  Ivinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  p.  185. 

Angel  Visitants. 

Gen.  xix.  1-3.  Lot  entertains  two  angels. 
There  came  two  angels  to  Sodom  at  even  ; and 
Lot  sat  in  the  gate  of  Sodom:  and  seeing  the 
angels,  rose  up  to  meet  them,  . . . and  they 
turned  in  unto  him,  and  entered  his  house,  and 
he  made  them  a feast,  aud  did  bake  unleavened 
bread,  and  they  did  cat. 

Gen.  xviii.  1-8.  Abraham  entertains  three 
angels.  The  Lord  appeared  unto  Abraham  in 
the  plains  of  Mamre,  as  he  sat  in  the  tent  door 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  And  Abraham  lift  up 
his  eyes,  and,  lo,  three  men  stood  by  him:  and 
when  he  saw  them,  he  ran  to  meet  them  from 
the  tent  door,  and  bowed  himself  toward  the 
ground,  and  said.  My  Lord,  if  now  I have  found 
favour  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away.  . . . Let  a 
little  water  ...  be  fetched,  and  wash  your  feet, 
and  rest  yourselves  under  the  tree  j and  I will 
fetch  a morsel  of  bread,  and  comfort  ye  your 
hearts.  After  that  ye  shall  pass  on.  . . . And 
ho  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said, 
Make  ready  quickly  three  measures  of  flue  meal, 
knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth.  And 
he  ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a calf  tender 
and  good,  and  gave  it  unto  [his]  young  man,  who 
hasted  to  dress  it.  And  Abraham  took  butter, 
and  milk,  and  the  calf  dressed,  and  set  them 
before  [the  three  angels],  and  stood  by  them 
under  the  tree  [while]  they  did  eat. 

Jpdg.  xiii.  3-20.  An  angel  appeared  tc 
Manoah  and  his  wife,  and  promised  them  a son. 
And  Manoah  entreated  the  heavenly  visitant  to 
wait  while  a kid  was  dressed : but  the  angel  de- 
clined to  eat  anything,  so  Manoah  offered  the 
kid  unto  the  Lord,  and  as  the  smoke  of  the 
burnt  offering  ascended  towards  heaven,  “ the 
angel  ascended  also  in  the  flame  of  the  fire.” 

An  angel  teaches  St.  Anthony  the  Great 
how  to  make  mats  from  palms  (a.d.  251- 
356).  Besides  cultivating  his  garden,  St. 
Anthony  used  to  make  mats.  One  day, 
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being  very  low  spirited,  because  bis 
manual  toils  prevented  him  from  passing 
more  time  in  divine  contemplation,  an 
angel  came  to  him,  and  showed  him  how 
to  make  mats  from  palm  leaves.  The 
heavenly  visitant  repeated  his  visit  fre- 
quently, and  said  on  leaving,  “Do  this, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved.”  From  that  day 
St.  Anthony  did  what  the  angel  had 
taught  him  to  do,  and  found  it  easy  to 
keep  his  heart  with  God  while  his  hands 
were  well  employed.  So  true  is  it  that 
useful  toil  strengthens  the  body  and  in- 
vigorates the  mind,  but  idleness  ruins 
both. — Les  Petits  Uollandistcs  (1880),  vol. 
i.  p.  429. 

As  whatever  tempts  man  to  evil  was  esteemed  in  the 
early  and  Middle  Ages  a devil,  so  whatever  aided  man  in 
the  right  way  was  considered  an  angel.  Tho  angel  that 
taught  St.  Anthony  mat-making  is  an  example ; hut  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  Dialogues  (bk.  ii.)f  gives  a still 
inoro  striking  example.  IIo  says,  “Two  angels,  in  tho 
form  of  two  young  men,  showed  St.  Benedict  tho  way  from 
Subiaco  to  Mont  Cassino,  a distance  of  eighteen  leagues. 
Similarly  two  angels  guided  St.  Aldcgundis  in  her  flight 
from  home.”  (See  Walking  on  tub  Sea.) 

Angels  chant  to  St.  Ignatius  (a.d.  107). 
Eusebius  of  Cmsarea,  Socrates,  and  Baro- 
nius  all  say  that  St.  Ignatius  established 
the  custom  of  chanting  the  Psalms  anti- 
phonally,  and  that  the  idea  was  suggested 
to  him  by  two  choirs  of  angels  which 
appeared  to  him  when  he  was  bishop  of 
Antioch,  and  in  this  manner  chanted  the 
praises  of  the  Iloly  Trinity.  Ignatius 
said  the  Church  militant  on  earth  ought  to 
imitate  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven, 
and  accordingly  he  introduced  the  singing 
in  his  church  by  alternate  choirs.  In 
Christian  art  the  saint  is  represented  with 
a harp,  listening  to  angels  on  each  side  of 
him,  singing  antiphonally. 

Angels  visit  St.  Martin ; Angels  used 
to  visit  St.  Martin  as  guests,  and  hold 
familiar  converse  with  him.  One  day 
two  of  his  disciples  heard  conversation 
going  on  in  St.  Martin’s  cell,  although 
they  well  knew  no  living  being  could 
possibly  be  there  with  him.  When  the 
monks  met  at  night  as  usual,  the  two 
disciples  begged  their  superior  to  inform 
them  who  it  wns  he  had  been  talking 
with,  and  he  said  he  would  do  so,  if  they 
would  promise  on  their  part  to  tell  no 
one  what  he  was  about  to  reveal.  This 
they  readily  agreed  to  do,  and  St.  Martin 
told  them  he  had  received  a visit  in 
his  cell  from  the  Mother  of  God,  St. 
Agnes,  and  St.  Thecla.  He  furthermore 
said  that  sometimes  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  vouchsafed  to  be  his  guests. — Sul- 
picius  Severus,  Life  of  St.  Martin. 

We  are  told  in  the  Acta  fianctorum  (Bollnndiats),  vol,  i. 


June  2,  that  Erasmus,  the  recluso  of  Mount  Liban,  used 
to  entertain  angels  (A.D.  201). 

Jesus  Christ  and  His  angels  consecrate 
the  monaster;/  of  Meinrad  (Sept.  14,  a.d. 
948).  The  following  is  recounted  in  the 
bull  of  confirmation  by  Leo  VIII.,  and 
has  been  corroborated  by  succeeding 
pontiffs  from  Leo  VIII.  to  Leo  XIII.  ; 
so  that  no  [Roman]  Catholic  can  doubt 
its  exact  “historic  truth.”  Eberhard 
built  a church  and  monastery  on  Mount 
Etzel,  in  honour  of  St.  Meinrad,  and  de- 
dicated it  to  the  Virgin.  On  Sept.  14, 
a.d.  948,  Conrad,  bishop  of  Constance, 
came  to  consecrate  it,  accompanied  by  the 
bishop  of  Augsburg  and  a large  num- 
ber of  pilgrims.  At  midnight  preceding 
the  14th,  ns  Conrad,  the  monks,  and  pil- 
grims were  at  prayer  in  the  nocturne,  all 
of  a sudden  the  dead  silence  was  broken 
by  a sweet  melody.  On  raising  his  eyes, 
the  bishop  of  Constance  saw  a choir  of 
angels,  and  noticed  that  they  chanted  the 
very  psalms  and  hymns  set  down  for  the 
morrow.  Jesus  Christ,  arrayed  in  violet, 
then  appeared,  and  celebrated  the  Dedi- 
catory office.  Beside  him  were  St.  Peter, 
St.  Gregory,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Stephen, 
and  St.  Laurentius.  In  front  of  the  altar 
sat  tho  “ Queen  of  Heaven  on  a throne 
of  light.”  The  angel  choir  continued 
singing,  but  modified  the  Sanctus  thus  : 
“ 0 God,  whose  holiness  is  revealed  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary, 
have  mercy  on  us  ! Blessed  be  the  Son  of 
Mary,  who  has  come  down  hither,  and 
lives  for  ever  and  ever.”  In  the  Agnus 
Lei  they  thrice  repeated:  “ 0 Lamb  of 
God,  who  hast  mercy  on  those  that  believe 
in  Thee,  have  mercy  upon  us  ! O Lamb  of 
God,  who  hast  pity  on  sinners  who  believe 
and  hope,  have  mercy  upon  us  ! 0 Lamb 
of  God,  who  givest  peace  to  the  living 
and  the  dead,  who  reign  with  Thee  ever- 
lastingly, grant  us  Thy  peace ! ” Jesus 
Christ  then  said,  “Peace  be  with  you,” 
and  the  angels  responded,  “The  Saviour 
is  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  Seraphim ; 
the  Saviour  descends  to  the  depths  of  the 
abyss.”  Before  this  service  was  over,  the 
time  appointed  for  the  consecration  was 
fully  come,  and  the  crowd  without  became 
impatient,  wondering  why  the  doors  were 
not  thrown  open.  At  length  one  ■went, 
and  told  them  the  reason.  The  church 
was  soon  filled,  expecting  the  service  to 
begin,  but  a mysterious  voice  repeated 
thrice  there  words:  “Forbear,  forbear! 
the  church  has  been  consecrated  already.” 
All  fell  to  the  ground  on  hearing  these 
words,  and  felt  assured  that  the  church 
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had  indeed  been  consecrated  by  Christ 
and  bis  angels.  Conrad,  bishop  of  Con- 
stance, who  himself  witnessed  this  cere- 
mony, recorded  it  in  writing.  The  calen- 
dars of  Einsiedeln,  which  go  back  to  the 
remotest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church, 
record  the  same  on  the  14th  of  September, 
called  “The  Miraculous  Consecration ; ” 
and  the  service  appointed  for  that  day  is 
annually  performed  with  great  solemnity 
and  pomp.  Thepeoplecall  thefete  Engel - 
iceihe  (the  Angelic  Consecration).  Sixteen 
years  afterwards,  the  bishop  of  Constance, 
the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  and  a host  of 
princes  both  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  accom- 
panying the  emperor  Otto  and  his  empress 
Adelaide  to  Rome,  were  present  while  the 
above  narrative  was  repeated  to  pope  Leo 
VIII.  They  all  gave  their  attestations 
in  writing,  and  the  pope  issued  a bull 
on  the  subject,  beginning  thus:  “We, 
Leo  . . . make  known  to  all  the  faithful, 
now  and  to  come,  that  our  venerable 
brother  Conrad,  bishop  of  Constance,  has 
sworn  to  us  in  the  presence  of  our  dear 
son  the  emperor  Otto  and  of  the  empress 
Adelaide,  and  many  of  the  high  princes 
of  the  land,  that  on  the  14th  of  September, 
a. i).  948,  he  went  to  the  hermitage  of 
Mcinrad,  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating 
a church  dedicated  to  the  incomparable 
Mother  of  God,  always  a virgin.”  . . . 
Then  follows  verbatim  what  has  been 
already  recited ; and,  in  conclusion,  the 
pope  forbids  any  bishop  from  that  da)' 
forth  for  ever  to  consecrate  the  church, 
thus  consecrated  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
angels.  The  pilgrims  and  ecclesiastics 
present  at  the  “ miraculous  consecration,” 
spread  abroad  the  news  on  their  return  to 
their  respective  abodes,  and  the  fame  of 
Meinrad’s  hermitage  drew  pilgrims  to  the 
spot  from  every  part  of  the  Christian 
world.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  book  to  set  down  all  the  miracles  said 
to  have  been  performed  at  this  hermitage, 
but  it  must  not  be  omitted  that  the 
thousandth  anniversary  was  celebrated  on 
March  9th,  1861,  'when  many  miracles, 
attested  by  the  best  possible  authority, 
were  performed.  (See  Blindness,  a.d. 
1843  ; Paralysis,  1850  ; Halt,  1861.) 
— R.  P.  Dom  Charles  Brandes,  Life  of  St. 
Mcinrad  (copied  by  Mgr.  Gue'rin  in  his 
Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  pp.  524r-526). 

This  " Miraculous  Consecration  ” of  St,  MelnracVs  hermi- 
tage and  church  has  the  highest  sanction  that  the  [Roman] 
Catholic  Church  can  give.  It  Is  no  legend,  hut  is  set  forth 
ns  an  indisputable  “fact.”  The  dishonesty  of  Alban 
Butler  cannot  bo  better  shown  than  by  his  entire  omission 
of  so  all-important  a Saint  ns  Mcinrad  ; and  his  entire 
Bilcnco  about  tho  "Miraculous  Consecration.”  Even 
Daring-Gould,  who  gives  the  Ufo  of  Mcinrad,  and  is  far 


more  exact  than  Butler,  omits  this  important  event  alto* 
gether. 

Angels  carry  Souls  to  Para- 

dise. (See  Soul  of  Man.) 

Luke  xvi.  22.  It  came  to  pass  that  the 
beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by  angels  into 
Abraham’s  bosom. 

The  soul  of  St.  Barbara  carried  by 
angels  into  heaven.  St.  Barbara  was 
beheaded  by  her  own  father,  and  as  her 
head  fell  to  the  ground  her  soul  was 
carried  by  angels  into  Abraham’s  bosom. 
— Peter  Galesinus,  Apostolic  Protonotary. 

St.  Fructuosus  and  two  others  carried  by 
angels  to  paradise  (a.d.  259).  St.  Fruc- 
tuosus and  his  two  deacons,  Augurius 
and  Eulogius,  were  burnt  to  death  by 
the  command  of  Gallienus,  in  Tarragon. 
Babylas  and  Mygdonius,  domestics  of 
the  governor,  and  also  the  daughter  of 
Emilian  the  governor,  affirm  that  they 
distinctly  saw  the  three  martyrs  ascend- 
ing to  heaven,  escorted  by  a host  of 
angels  carrying  crowns.  Emilian  could 
see  nothing  of  the  kind,  although  his 
attention  was  directed  to  the  spot  by  his 
daughter.  “ II  ne  vit  rien,  son  infidelite 
l’en  rendant  indigne.” — Les  Petits  Bol- 
landistes (7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  i.  p.  505. 

The  soul  of  St.  Paul  the  hermit  carried 
by  angels  to  paradise  (a.d.  341).  St. 
Antony  left  St.  Paul  the  hermit  to  fetch 
a cloak  ; and  on  his  return,  saw  amidst  a 
host  of  angels,  prophets,  and  apostles, 
the  spirit  of  the  hermit,  shining  like  the 
sun  and  white  as  driven  snow,  buoyed 
upwards,  till  the  clouds  received  it  out 
of  sight.  St.  Antony,  who  was  over 
ninety  years  of  age,  used  to  tell  how  he 
ran  the  rest  of  the  way,  or  “rather  flew 
as  a bird,”  and  entering  the  hermit’s  cave 
saw  there  the  lifeless  body.  He  wrapped 
it  in  the  cloak,  and  would  have  buried  it, 
but  had  no  spade.  Man’s  extremity  is 
God’s  opportunity,  for  while  Antony  was 
pondering  the  matter  over  in  his  mind, 
lo ! two  lions  came  running  to  the  cave. 
Antony  trembled  with  fear,  but  the  wild 
beasts  showed  by  unmistakable  signs  that 
they  meant  him  no  harm.  They  went  to 
look  at  the  dead  body,  and  then  retreated 
to  a small  distance,  and  proceeded  to 
scratch  a deep  hole  in  the  earth.  When 
the  hole  was  large  enough  and  deep 
enough  for  a grave,  the  industrious  beasts, 
twisting  their  tails  around  the  dead  body, 
carried  it  to  the  hole,  and  covered  it  with 
earth.  Having  finished  their  task,  they 
went  mournfully  to  St.  Antony,  licked 
his  hands  and  feet,  and  lowered  their 
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Leads  for  a blessing.  Antony  gave  them 
a blessing,  and  the  lions  slowly  and 
mournfully  returned  to  their  forest  lair. — 
St.  Jerome,  Vita  S.  Pauli,  Eremites , a.d. 
375. 

The  executioner  saw  the  soul  of  Peter 
the  exorcist  carried  up  to  heaven.  When 
St.  Peter  the  exorcist  and  St.  Marcelli- 
nus  were  beheaded,  the  executioner  de- 
clared he  saw  their  souls,  arrayed  in 
white,  borne  up  to  heaven  by  the  hands 
of  angels.— Archbishop  Ado,  Martyr - 
ology. 

The  soul  of  St.  Siviard  carried  to  heaven 
by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (a.d.  687).  A 
sa  mort  [t'.e.  St.  Siviard],  un  des  frbres 
vit  sa  sainte  ame,  toute  brillante  de  lu- 
mifere,  entre  les  princes  des  apotres,  St. 
Pierre  et  St.  Paul,  qui  la  conduisaient 
au  ciel.— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iii. 
p.  89. 

St.  Titus  carried  at  death  by  angels  to 
paradise.  When  St.  Titus  died,  Peter  de 
Natalibus  tells  us  “he  saw  angels  de- 
scend from  heaven  in  a glorious  train  to 
fetch  home  his  immortal  soul,  and  the 
face  of  the  dead  saint  was  radiant  at  their 
approach.”  The  body  of  St.  Titus  was 
kept  for  a time  in  the  cathedral  of  Gor- 
tyna,  but  is  now  among  the  “ sacred 
treasures  ” of  St.  Mark's,  in  Venice. — 
Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  i. 
p.  5G. 

Angels,  in  the  form  of  butterflies,  carry 
the  soul  of  St.  Vincent  Perrier  to  paradise 
(a.d.  1419).  At  the  moment  of  the 
decease  of  St.  Vincent  Perrier,  the  win- 
dows of  his  chamber  flew  open  of  their 
own  accord,  and  a crowd  of  winged 
creatures,  no  bigger  than  butterflies,  very 
beautiful  and  purely  white,  filled  the 
whole  house.  As  the  saint  gave  his  last 
sign,  these  winged  creatures  suddenly 
disappeared,  leaving  behind  them  an 
exquisite  perfume.  Every  one  was  con- 
vinced they  were  angels,  who  had  come 
to  carry  in  triumph  the  soul  of  the  saint 
to  the  paradise  of  God. — Les  Petits  Bol- 
landistes, vol.  iv.  p.  240. 

Angels  entertained  unawares. 

Heb.  xiii.  2.  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers:  for  thereby  some  have  entertained 
angels  unawares. 

Gen.  xvili.  3-33.  Abraham  in  the  plains  of 
Mamre  entertained  three  strangers,  and  dis- 
covered that  bis  guests  were  three  angels  sent 
by.  God  to  overthrow  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

Gen.  xix.  2,  etc.  Lot  entertained  two  stran- 
gers, which  proved  to  be  two  angels  sent  to 
deliver  him  from  the  destruction  of  8odom. 

St.  Cuthbert,  entertaining  strangers, 


entertains  an  angel  unawares  (seventh 
century).  Eatas,  abbot  of  Mailros,  being 
called  to  govern  the  new  abbey  of  Rip- 
pon,  took  Cuthbert  with  him,  and  com- 
mitted to  him  the  very  difficult  task  of 
entertaining  strangers.  Once  at  least,  in 
the  execution  of  this  office,  St.  Cuthbert 
had  the  honour  of  entertaining  an  angel, 
who,  in  return  of  his  hospitality,  left  on 
the  table  three  loaves  of  bread,  of  such 
exquisite  whiteness  and  taste,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  their  being  “ bread  from 
heaven.” 

This  was  not  the  only  time,  by  many, 
that  he  enjoyed  the  good  offices  of  angels, 
for  he  often  saw  them,  often  conversed 
with  them,  and  was  often  fed  by  them. 
Before  he  entered  the  priory  of  Mailros, 
he  was  healed  by  an  angel  of  an  abscess 
in  the  knee,  which  prevented  his  walk- 
ing ; and  on  his  return  from  Rippon  to 
Mailros,  he  was,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, cured  by  an  angel  of  the  plague. — 
Bede,  Church  History , bk.  iv.  chap.  27-32 ; 
Acta  Sanctorum,  March  20. 

Angels  Have  Charge  of  the 
Saints.  (See  Susanna  and  the 
Elders.) 

Psalm  xci.  11.  He  Bball  give  His  angels 
charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 

Psalm  xxxiv.  7.  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
encampetli  round  about  them  that  fear  Him, 
and  delivered!  them. 

Gen.  xix.  16.  When  God  was  about  to 
destroy  Sodom,  His  angels  took  Lot,  and  Lot’s 
wife,  aud  their  two  daughters  by  the  band,  and 
led  them  beyond  the  city  that  they  might  be 
safe  from  harm. 

Dan.  iii.  28.  When  Shadracli,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  by 
order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Lord  sent  an 
angel  “ to  deliver  His  servants  who  trusted  in 
Him." 

Dan.  vi.  22.  When  Daniel  was  cast  into  the 
lions’  den,  king  Darius  next  morning  went  to 
the  cave,  and  said,  0 Daniel,  servant  of  the 
living  God,  is  thy  God  . . . able  to  deliver  thee 
from  the  lions  ? And  Daniel  replied,  0 
king  . . . my  God  hath  sent  His  angel,  and 
hath  shut  the  lions’  mouths,  [so]  that  they  have 
not  hurt  me. 

Matt,  xviii.  10.  Take  heed  that  ye  despise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones ; for  i say  unto  you, 
that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

St.  Euphrasia  protected  by  angels  from 
the  malignity  of  Satan  (a.d.  412).  St. 
Euphrasia  was,  on  one  occasion,  pushed 
by  the  devil  into  a pond,  but  her  good 
angel  held  her  above  water,  till  assistance 
came  from  the  convent,  and  she  was 
drawn  out. 

On  another  occasion  the  devil  pushed 
her  from  a third-story  window  to  the 
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round,  but  she  was  neither  hurt  nor 
.ruised  ; for  God  gave  His  angels  charge 
;oncerning  her,  to  keep  her  in  all  her 
,vays. — Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  ii. 

Angels  charged  to  keep  St.  Francis  of 
Paula  in  all  his  ways  (a.d.  141G-1507). 
While  St.  Francis  of  Paula  offered  him- 
self a living  sacrifice  to  God,  holy  and 
acceptable,  the  Almighty  exempted  him 
from  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  He 
always  went  barefooted  over  burning 
sands,  cold  snow,  sharp  stones,  rugged 
rocks,  gnarled  roots,  prickly  thorns,  and 
defiling  mud  ; but  hundreds  testify  that 
burning  sands  distressed  him  not,  the 
sharpest  stones  wounded  him  not,  the 
roughest  rocks  bruised  him  not,  ice  and 
snow  chilled  him  not,  thorns  and  briars 
pricked  him  not,  and  defiling  mud  soiled 
tiim  not,  because  God  gave  His  angels 
charge  concerning  him,  to  keep  him  in 
all  his  ways.  Though  he  was  always 
Brandling  tools  to  assist  his  workmen,  his 
Brands  were  as  delicate  as  if  he  had  con- 
fined himself  to  his  books.  Though  he 
|»rever  changed  his  habit,  night  or  day, 
It  had  no  disagreeable  smell,  but  exhaled, 
nn  the  contrary,  a delightful  odour, 
fl’hough  he  practised  austerities  almost 
incredible,  his  face  was  never  pinched, 
but  plump  and  rosy,  his  eyes  brilliant, 
iris  countenance  serene  and  benevolent, 
and  even  in  old  age  he  was  neither 
[wrinkled  nor  grey-headed.  He  was  an 
Ydam,  and  this  earth  was  a paradise, 
|»vhcre  he  talked  and  walked  with  God 
and  His  angels. — Antonio  Staramella, 
Letter  to  Pope  Leo  X. 

An  angel  had  charge  of  St.  Francisca, 
to  keep  her  in  all  her  ways  (1384-14-40). 
Nod  had  given  St.  Francisca  a guardian 
angel  mot  only  to  keep  her  from  the 
bower  of  evil  spirits,  but  also  to  guide 
Iter  in  all  her  ways.  The  angel  never 
left  her  for  a single  moment ; and  some- 
times, by  special  favour,  her  eyes  were 
bpened  to  see  him  face  to  face.  She  says 
Ire  was  of  incredible  beauty,  his  counte- 
Irance  being  whiter  than  snow  and  redder 
F Iran  the  blush  rose ; his  eyes  were  always 
uplifted  towards  heaven;  his  long  curly 
liair  was  in  colour  like  burnished  gold  ; 
Iris  robe,  which  extended  to  the  ground, 
kvas  sometimes  white,  sometimes  blue, 
Vnd  at  other  times  a shining  red.  From 
iris  face  proceeded  a radiance  so  luminous, 
Ihe  could  see  to  read  her  matins  thereby 
even  at  midnight.  Her  ghostly  father 
commanded  her  to  show  him  this  angel, 
10  she  took  the  angel  by  the  hand,  and 
Introduced  him.  Her  father  confessor, 


speaking  thereof  in  the  monastery,  said, 
the  proportions  of  the  angel  introduced 
to  him  by  St.  Francisca  were  those  of  a 
child  five  or  six  years  old. — From  the 
Acts  of  her  Canonization , May  29,  a.d. 
1606. 

St.  Marcellinus,  bishop  of  EmJjrun,  being 
pushed  down  a steep  rock,  is  borne  in  the 
arms  of  angels  (a.d.  370).  The  Arians 
were  especially  embittered  against  St. 
Marcellinus,  bishop  of  Ernbrun,  because 
they  knew  him  to  be  their  most  formid- 
able opponent.  One  day,  a number  of 
these  “heretics”  seized  him,  and,  carry- 
ing him  to  the  top  of  a steep  rock,  pushed 
him  down ; but  angels  had  charge  of 
him,  and  bore  him  in  their  arms  to  the 
bottom,  so  that  he  received  no  sort  of 
injury. — Mons.  Depe'ry,  Ilagiographie  de 
Gap. 

Angels  bear  up  in  their  hands  the  infant 
Marianne  de  Jesus  (a.d.  1618-1645). 
The  reader  must  be  warned  beforehand 
that  the  following  “ historic  fact  ” is 
recorded,  for  the  edification  of  the  Church, 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  cham- 
berlain of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  the  book 
it  is  extracted  from  is  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  (7th  edit.  1880).  Dom 
Jerome  of  Quito  died  while  his  daughter 
Marianne  was  a babe  in  arms.  The 
mother,  to  solace  her  grief,  retired  from 
Quito  to  a country  house,  and  carried  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  riding  on  a mule.  A 
brook  or  rivulet  had  to  be  forded,  and  as 
the  water  was  much  swollen,  the  mule 
stumbled,  and  the  child  was  jerked  from 
the  mother’s  arms.  Of  course,  the  mother 
thought  the  babe  had  fallen  into  the 
stream,  and  as  it  could  not  be  seen  there, 
she  supposed  it  had  been  carried  away  bv 
the  rapid  current.  Judge,  however,  of 
her  surprise  when  she  discovered  that  her 
babe  was  suspended  in  the  air  by  the 
invisible  hands  of  angels,  and  had  never 
touched  the  water. — Kies  dcs  Saints,  vol. 
vi.  p.  230. 

The  chamberlain  gives  us  his  authority — J.  F.  Godes- 
card,  who  died  in  1800,  the  translator  of  Alban  Butler  into 
French.  The  reader  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  the 
above  is  not  taken  from  Butler.  No  ; it  is  given  as  a con- 
tinuation of  Ribadeneira,  who  died  in  1611,  about  seven 
years  before  this  wonderful  child  was  born. 

Angels  sent  to  give  Consola- 
tion. (See  Harm,  etc.;  and  Happy  in 
Suffering.) 

Matt.  iv.  11.  After  the  temptations,  we  are 
told  that  the  devil  left  Jesus,  and  angels  came 
and  ministered  unto  Him. 

Luke  xxii.  43.  In  His  agony  in  the  garden, 
Christ  prayed,  saying,  Father,  if  Thou  be 
willing,  remove  this  cup  from  Me:  nevertheless 
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not  My  will,  but  Thine,  be  done.  And  there 
appeared  an  angel  unto  Kim  from  heaven, 
strengthening  Kim. 

Angels  sent  to  console  St.  Andcol  in  his 
terrible  tortures  (a.d.  208).  When  the 
emperor  Severus  was  on  his  way  to  Great 
Britain,  he  Btopped  at  Bergoiate,  and, 
observing  a great  concourse  of  people, 
asked  the  reason.  lie  was  informed  they 
had  assembled  to  hear  St.  Audeol  preach 
about  the  crucified  Jesus,  and  he  ordered 
him  to  be  sent  for.  After  trying  various 
means  to  make  the  saint  renounce  his 
f aith,  and  finding  all  his  efforts  ineffectual, 
he  handed  him  to  the  torturers,  who  at  a 
given  signal  threw  him  on  the  ground,  tied 
ropes  to  Iris  hands  and  feet,  and  by  means 
of  pulleys  stretched  the  tendons  to  their 
very  utmost,  and  then  scourged  him  with 
rods  charged  with  points  of  iron.  This 
over,  they  tore  his  fiesh  from  head  to  foot 
with  red-hot  iron  hooks,  and,  while  the 
body  was  bleeding,  bound  it  on  a wheel, 
beneath  which  was  a fire  fed  with  oil. 
Andeol  betrayed  no  sign  of  pain,  but  said, 
as  the  wheel  turned  slowly  round, 
“Blessed  be  the  name  of  God,  and  my 
Saviour  Jesus,  who  have  thought  me 
worthy  to  suffer  thus.  Leave  me  not,  0 
my  Saviour,  nor  suffer  me  for  any  pains 
of  death  to  fall  from  Thee.”  Severus,  who 
was  present  all  this  while,  “despairing, 
but  not  vanquished,”  now  ordered  the 
martyr  to  be  taken  to  prison,  and  reserved 
for  other  tortures  on  the  morrow.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Ccricius,  tribuno  of  the 
Roman  legions,  the  suffering  saint  was 
thrust  into  the  crypt  of  the  temple  of 
Mars,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhone.  At 
midnight,  the  guards  were  greatly 
alarmed  by  seeing  this  souterrain  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  and  hearing  thousands 
of  voices  in  mysterious  colloquy  with  the 
prisoner,  or  singing  celestial  music.  They 
heard  these  words  amongst  others — 
“ Courage,  dear  brother  ; to-morrow  thou 
shalt  be  with  us  in  paradise.”  They  then 
applied  healing  balm  to  his  wounds  ; and, 
when  he  was  brought  the  next  day  to  the 
tribunal,  the  emperor  was  amazed  to  find 
him  in  perfect  health  and  joyous  spirits. 
“ Off  with  his  head,”  roared  Severus  in  a 
fury,  “or  the  magician  will  corrupt  the 
whole  city  ! ” A soldier,  armed  with  a 
sword  made  of  some  very  hard  wood, 
such  as  those  used  by  gladiators  in  the 
arena,  cleft  the  head  of  the  martyr  “in 
the  form  of  a cross  ; ” and  so  he  died. — 
Bollandists,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  pp.  38, 
89,  May  1. 

Tliis  extract  bus  an  antiquarian  interest.  It  shows 


that  tlio  swords  used  by  gladiators  wero  not  of  metal,  but 
somo  bard  wood ; and  furthermore,  that  Roman  soldiers, 
in  somo  cases  at  least,  were  armed  with  these  swords. 
We  are  told  by  antiquaries  that  in  the  early  age3  the 
Roman  swords  were  mado  of  bra«{ora  mixed  metal),  and 
in  later  times  of  iron,  but  neither  Adams  nor  Rich  mentions 
tho  wooden  sword. 

St.  Concord,  in  torture,  consoled  by  an 
angel.  St.  Concord  was  condemned  by 
Torquatus,  governor  of  Umbria,  to  be 
beaten  with  clubs  and  then  hung  on  “the 
little  horse  ” (see  Ciievalet),  a kind 
of  rack.  As  he  was  led  back  to  prison, 
heavily  laden  with  chains  on  his  hands 
and  neck,  he  sang  praises  to  God  on  the 
way.  At  night  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  by  him  and  said,  “ Fear  not, 
beloved  one,  but  play  the  man  ; for  I am 
with  thee.  The  God  of  Israel  is  thy 
strength ; His  rod  and  His  staff  shall 
comfort  thee.” — See  Baring-Gonld,  Lives 
of  the  Samts  (January,  p.  5). 

St.  Euphcmia  in  torture  visited  by  an 
angel.  St.  Euphcmia,  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  was  martyred  by  Priscus, 
proconsul  of  Chalcedon.  She  was  first 
impaled  on  the  eculeus,  or  cquileus  ( q.v .), 
by  which  all  her  limbs  wrere  pulled 
out  of  joint ; then  she  was  lashed  to  the 
wheel ; but  God  sene  an  angel  to  comfort 
her,  and  he  not  only  broke  the  wheel,  but 
also  slew  the  officers  who  were  torturing 
her.  The  friends  of  the  officers,  greatly 
enraged  against  Euphemia,  now  kindled 
a huge  fire,  and  cast  her  into  the  midst  of 
it ; but  again  the  angel  interposed  and 
quenched  the  fire,  so  that  she  received  no 
harm.  Being  taken  from  the  fire  she 
was  cast  to  the  lions,  which  mercifully 
killed  her,  but  neither  devoured  her  body, 
nor  so  much  as  mangled  it. — Ado  (arch- 
bishop of  Vienne),  Martyrology. 

St.  George  of  Diospolis  comforted,  in 
torture,  by  an  angel.  After  St.  George 
had  been  racked  on  the  wheel,  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  it  was  thought 
by  the  tormentors  that  he  was  dead  ; and 
Diocletian,  who  was  present,  said  scoff- 
ingly,  “George,  where  is  now  thy  God? 
Why  does  He  not  help  thee  ?”  So  saying 
he  left  the  dungeon,  and  went  to.  the 
temple  of  Apollo  to  pay  his  adorations. 
Scarcely  had  he  passed  the  prison  gate, 
when  a' loud  peal  of  thunder  was  heard, 
and  a voice  came  from  the  cloud,  saying, 
“ Fear  not,  0 man  of  God,  for  I am  with 
thee.  Stand  fast  in  the  faith,  and  many 
shall  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
by  thy  example.”  Then  appeared  to  the 
martyr  an  angel,*  who  loosed  him  from  the 
wheel,  healed  his  wounds,  and  bade  him 
proceed  without  delay  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  and  show  himself  to  the  emperor, 
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Ibioclefcian  was  thunderstruck  at  seeing 
Era,  and  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  ; 
pit  the  empress  Alexandra  and  the  two 
liief  captains  of  the  imperial  guard  were 
pnverted  to  the  faith,  saying,  “No  other 
pd  can  deliver  after  this  sort.  ” — Pasicrates 
in  intimate  friend  of  St.  George,  and  an 
pe-witness  of  his  sufferings). 

St.  Julian  comforted  by  angels.  In  the 
reat  persecution  of  Diocletian,  St. 
ulian  was  seized,  and  subjected  to 
lost  cruel  tortures.  Between  which 
le  governor  Mercian  ordered  him  to  be 
iden  with  chains  and  dragged  about  the 
ity.  In  one  of  these  parades  the  martyr 
ras  led  past  the  school  where  the 
overnor’s  son,  Celsus,  was  placed,  and 
re  boys  were  turned  out  to  see  him  pass, 
.s  he  came  down  the  street,  Celsus  cried 
loud,  “I  see  angels  comforting  him, 
nd  holding  out  to  him  a crown  of  glory.” 
hiB  vision  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
id,  that  he  ran  up  to  the  martyr  and 
issed  his  feet.  Ma rcian  was  furious, 
ad  ordered  both  Julian  and  Celsus  to  be 
irust  into  a noisome  dungeon  ; but  the 
ungeon  was  instantly  redolent  of  ccles- 
al  odours,  and  illuminated  with  a divine 
ght,  so  that  the  keepers  marvelled 
reatly,  and  became  converts  to  the  new 
lith. — The  Bollandists,  Acta  Sanctorum. 

The  writer  says,  "Wo  sot  down  what  wo  ourselves  saw 
ith  our  own  eyes." 

St.  Lawrence , under  torture,  strength- 
■u’d  by  an  angel.  St.  Lawrence  was 
icked  on  the  catasta  (q.v.),  in  which 
re  limbs  are  drawn  back  and  then  pulled 
jut  of  joint.  Romanus,  a Roman  soldier, 
ho  witnessed  the  torture,  went  up  to  the 
tartyr  and  said,  “Lawrence,  I see  a 
tost  beautiful  young  man  standing  beside 
liee,  and  wiping  off  the  blood  and  sweat 
a they  fall  from  thee  in  thine  agony, 
t is  a blessed  angel,  Lawrence,  sent  from 
eaven  to  comfort  and  strengthen  thee, 
’here  is  no  god  like  thy  God,  and  I am 
asolved  that  thy  God  shall  be  my  God, 
ud  Him  only  will  I serve.”  When  the 
tartyr  was  taken  from  the  rack,  Romanus 
rought  water,  and  was  baptized  by  him. 
-Edward  Kincsman  (1G23),  Life  of  St. 

. awrence , p.  605. 

Christ  and  seven  angels  come  to  console 
be  brothers  Mark  and  Marccllian  (a.d. 
88).  Mark  and  Marccllian  were  twins, 
f noble  family  and  great  wealth.  They 
rere  both  married  and  had  families, 
leing  converts  of  Sebastian,  they  were 
ept  prisoners  in  the  house  of  Nicostratus, 
nd  condemned  to  death  unless  they 
ccanted.  Thirty  days’  respite  was  ac- 


corded to  them,  during  which  interval 
their  parents,  wives,  and  children  implored 
them  to  relent.  They  were  furthermore 
promised  high  state  offices  and  large 
rewards ; but  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhorted  them  to  remain  faithful 
unto  death,  when  they  would  receive  a 
crown  of  glory  and  everlasting  life. 
After  St.  Sebastian  had  finished  his 
exhortation,  Christ  Himself  with  seven 
angels  descended  into  the  prison,  gave  St. 
Sebastian  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  said  to 
him,  “Good  and  faithful  servant,  thou 
shalt  be  ever  with  Me.”  Zoe,  the  wife  of 
Nicostratus,  had  been  dumb  for  six  years, 
and  was  a great  invalid.  She  saw  the 
light  and  the  angels  ; and,  falling  at  the 
feet  of  St.  Sebastian,  indicated  by  signs 
her  wish  to  be  baptized.  St.  Sebastian 
said  to  her,  “ If  your  wish  is  sincere,  Jesus 
Christ  will  make  you  whole;”  and  im- 
mediately her  speech  returned  to  her, 
and  her  health  was  re-established.  Nico- 
stratus, seeing  this  miracle,  was  converted 
also,  and  said  to  Mark  and  Marccllian, 
“You  arc  free  to  depart,  and  if  the 
emperor  insists  on  punishing  me  for  this 
breach  of  duty,  I will  gladly  lay  down 
my  life  for  your  sake.”  Sebastian  told 
Nicostratus  to  bring  into  the  chamber  all 
his  other  prisoners,  and  Claudius  the 
jailer  brought  in  sixteen  malefactors 
heavily  laden  with  chains.  Sebastian 
addressed  the  assembly,  and  all  were 
converted  and  baptized.  At  the  end  of 
the  thirty  days  the  converts  were  brought 
before  Cliromacius  the  prefect,  when 
Cliromacius  and  his  sou  became  converts. 
The  end  of  this  long  story  is  this : Zoe 
was  hung  to  the  branch  of  a tree,  and  a 
fi  re  was  kindled  under  her  feet ; so  she 
died,  and  her  body  was  cast  into  the 
Tiber.  Nicostratus  and  five  others  were 
drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Mark  and  Mar- 
cellian  were  nailed  head  downwards  to  a 
post,  and  stabbed  with  lances  till  they 
were  dead  ; when  their  bodies  were  buried 
in  a sandpit  two  miles  from  the  city. 
The  son  of  Cliromacius  was  thrown  into 
a ditch  and  buried  alive.  Chromacius 
rcsignedhis  office  andretired  to  Campania. 
As  for  St.  Sebastian,  being  bound  to  a 
post,  a company  of  archers  discharged 
their  arrows  at  him.  It  was  supposed  he 
was  dead ; but  when  the  widow  o 1'  Castulus 
went  at  night  to  bury  him,  she  found  him 
still  alive,  took  him  home,  and  in  a few 
daj's  he  completely  recovered.  The 
Christians  wished  him  to  secrete  himself, 
but  he  boldly  went  into  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  accosted  the  emperor  Dio.- 
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cletian  as  he  was  about  to  enter.  “ 0 
emperor,”  he  said,  “your  pontiffs  deceive 
you.  They  invent  many  charges  against 
us  Christians  ; but  know,  0 emperor,  the 
Christians  are  your  best  subjects,  who 
never  cease  praying  for  your  conversion.” 
Diocletian  was  thunderstruck  at  being 
thus  addressed  by  a man  he  supposed  to 
be  dead  ; hut,  recovering  from  his  sur- 
prise, he  said,  “ What ! is  it  you,  Se- 
bastian ? I thought  my  archers  had  done 
their  duty  better.”  “Emperor,”  replied 
Sebastian,  “Jesus  Christ  has  spared  my 
life  a little  while,  that  I may  be  a witness 
to  the  people  of  the  true  faith  and  of  thy 
cruelty.”  “ Off  with  the  wretch,”  cried 
Diocletian  in  rage ; “ off  with  him  to  the 
hippodrome,  and  there  scourge  the  life 
out  of  him.”  So  he  was  scourged  to 
death,  and  his  body  cast  into  the  city 
sewer. — The  abbot  Corblet,  Hagiography 
of  Amiens. 

An  angel  sent  to  console  St.  Meinrad 
tormented  with  devils  (797-861).  When 
St.  Meinrad  retired  to  his  hermitage  in 
Mount  Etzel,  he  was  beset  by  a band  of 
black  demons  so  thick  and  numberless 
that  they  shut  from  his  sight  the  light 
of  day.  They  rounded  in  his  ears  the 
most  terrible  threats,  whirled  about  him 
in  the  most  frightful  postures,  assumed 
the  most  hideous  forms  conceivable,  and 
made  such  an  uproar  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  trees  of  the  forest  were  being  blown 
down  with  a crash.  St.  Meinrad  re- 
mained calm,  intrepid,  and  prayerful. 
Suddenly  an  angel  descended,  its  face 
radiant,  its  countenance  benignant.  Smil- 
ing on  the  hermit,  it  said  to  him, 
“ Courage,  Meinrad,  and  trust  in  God  ; 
those  that  set  their  love  on  Him,  He  will 
deliver.  Those  that  call  on  Him,  He 
will  answer.”  So  saying,  he  drove  the 
devils  into  the  abyss,  and  they  never 
after  returned  to  trouble  the  man  of  God. 
— R.  P.  Dom  Charles  Brandes,  Life  of 
St.  Meinrad. 

St.  Sergius  in  torture  visited  by  an 
angel.  Sergius  was  primicetius  or  chief 
secretary  of  the  emperor  Maximian  ; but 
when  Maximian  learnt  that  he  was  a 
Christian,  he  plucked  from  him  his  gold 
chain,  and,  stripping  him  of  his  robes, 
had  him  arrayed  in  woman’s  garments. 
After  sundry  other  torments,  his  feet 
being  thrust  into  shoes  studded  with 
sharp  spikes,  he  was  chained  to  the 
imperial  chariot,  and  made  to  run  nine 
miles.  Blood  gushed  from  his  feet  along 
the  road,  and  the  agony  was  indescrib- 
able ; but  at  night  an  angel  came  to 


comfort  him  and  heal  his  wounds.  Next 
day  he  was  again  subjected  to  the  same 
torture,  and  again  the  angel  came  to  heal 
his  wounds.  The  tyrant,  seeing  himself 
thus  foiled,  commanded  his  victim  to  be 
beheaded.  As  the  martyr  knelt  before 
the  headsman,  he  heard  a voice  from 
heaven  inviting  him  to  paradise,  and 
congratulating  him  on  his  victory ; and . 
saw  a company  of  shining  ones  with'' 
golden  crowns  in  their  hands  waiting  to 
receive  him,  as  soon  as  he  had  sealed  a 
life  of  holiness  with  a death  of  glory. — . 
Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the ;• 
Saints,  pp.  816-818. 

Mention  is  made  of  SU  Sergius  in  tlio  Second  NIceno 
Council,  Act  v. 

St.  Thcodorus  of  Hcraclea  consoled  in  'r 
torture  by  an  angel  (a.d.  319).  When 
Licinius  was  informed  that  his  general 
Thcodorus  was  a Christian,  he  sent  for 
him,  and  invited  him  to  accompany  the 
court  to  a grand  sacrifice.  Theodorus 
begged  to  see  the  gods  before  he  adored 
them  ; and  the  emperor,  thinking  he  had 
won  back  his  brave  soldier,  commanded 
the  priests  to  take  the  idols  to  his  house. 
No  sooner  were  they  left,  than  Theodorus 
broke  them  up,  and  distributed  the  gold 
and  silver,  of  which  they  were  made,  to 
the  poor.  The  emperor,  of  course,  was 
mad  with  rage,  and  sent  officers  to  punish 
him.  They  first  laid  him  face  down-  ^ 
wards  on  the  ground,  and  gave  him  five  > 
hundred  lashes  on  his  back,  with  whips 
made  of  bulls’  hide ; then,  turning  him 
round,  administered  fifty  more.  After' 
this,  they  pummelled  him  with  flagra  or 
leaden  plummets  (see  Flag  bum),  tore 
his  flesh  with  hooks,  and  cauterized  the, 
wounds  with  torches  and  hot  iron3. 
Being  well-nigh  dead,  the  martyr  was 
sent  to  prison  to  be  reserved  for  fresh 
tortures.  Here  he  was  kept  five  days 
without  food  or  water,  and  was  then  fixed 
to  a gibbet,  while  men  employed  for  the 
purpose  stuck  him  constantly  in  all  the 
most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  stoned 
him,  and  insulted  him  in  every  imagin- 
able way.  When  Licinius  thought  he 
was  dead  he  left  him,  intending  next 
morning  to  cast  the  body  into  the  sea. 
At  midnight  an  angel  appeared  to  the 
martyr,  healed  his  wounds,  and  said  to 
him,  “Rejoice,  Theodorus,  for  Christ  is 
with  you,  and  will  never  leave  you  or 
forsake  you.  Eight  the  good  fight  and  : 
faint  not,  for  great  will  be  your  reward 
in  heaven.”  Next  day  the  emperor  sent 
two  centurions  to  take  down  the  body 
and  cast  it  into  the  sea ; but  to  their  : 
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imazement  they  found  the  gibbet  empty, 
ind  Theodorus  in  perfect  health.  The 
niraele  was  without  gainsaying,  and  both 
he  centurions  were  converted,  with  eighty 
of  the  men  under  them.  Licinius,  being 
nformed  of  the  affair,  sent  Sextus,  the 
oroconsul,  with  three  hundred  soldiers  to 
jehead  the  centurions  and  their  eighty 
:onverts ; but  no  sooner  did  this  new 
;ompany  reach  the  spot,  than  they  also 
ivere  converted.  The  whole  populace 
now  took  the  side  of  Theodorus  against 
the  emperor,  and  shouted,  “Long  live 
the  God  of  the  Christians  ! The  Lord 
Tie  is  God,  and  there  is  none  else ! ” 
They  would  have  deposed  Licinius,  but 
Theodorus  forbade  them,  saying,  “Ven- 
geance belongeth  unto  God,  and.  the  wrath 
of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
God.”  Theodorus  was  now  carried  in 
triumph  through  the  city,  and  as  he 
>assed  the  state  prison  the  chains  of  the 
prisoners  fell  off,  the  gates  flew  open, 
and  the  prisoners  were  free.  Licinius, 
Tearing  a sedition,  sent  men  to  behead 
Theodorus  ; so  he  died,  and  his  body  was 
taken  to  Heraclea,  and  buried  there. — 
(Augard,  Life  of  St.  Theodorus  of  Heraclea. 

Alban  Butler  gives  a very  expurgated  account  of  this 
saint,  and  says,  “The  Greek  Acts  ot  his  martyrdom,  under 
the  name  of  Augarus,  are  of  no  authority;”  but  a far  better 
authority  than  Alban  Butler,  viz.  Mgr.  Guirin,  chamber- 
lain of  pope  Leo  XII I.,  flatly  contradicts  this  assertion,  and 
tells  us,  “ Le  martyre  de  saint  Theodore  fut  dcrit  par  un 
(auteur  nommd  Augard,  qui  s'y  trouvo  present,  et  qui  fut 
pri<5  par  le  saint  mdxne  de  l'dcrire,  et  do  faire  porter  ses 
reliques  A Euchalte  pour  les  ensevelir  dans  l’heritage  de 
ses  anedtres ; et  d'ordonner  que,  quand  lui-mdme  mour- 
rait,  on  lo  mlt  dans  son  sdpulcre  a sa  gauche.”— Tics  dcs 
aint os,  Feb.  7. 


Angels  sent  to  succour  St.  Vcnantius  in 
his  terrible  tortures  (a.d.  250).  St.  Ve- 
nantius,  having  reproved  Antiochus  for 
worshipping  false  gods,  was  given  over 
to  the  governor’s  soldiers,  who  were 
commanded  “de  lui  faire  endurer  tous 
les  supplices  imaginables.”  They  first 
tied  the  young  man  to  a post,  and 
scourged  him  with  such  savage  cruelty, 
that  he  must  have  died,  if  an  angel  had 
not  come  from  heaven,  to  loose  him 
from  his  bonds,  and  drive  away  the 
butchers  ; but  the  soldiers,  instead  of 
bting  touched  by  this  marvel,  only  re- 
turned to  their  task  with  greater  savagery. 
They  hung  the  young  martyr  to  a tree  by 
ibis  feet,  and  burned  him  all  over  with 
flaming  torches ; then,  forcing  open  his 
imouth,  tried  to  suffocate  him  with  the 
smoke  of  the  stinking  brands.  Anastasius, 
the  cornicular,  who  was  present,  saw  an 
angel,  robed  in  white,  untie  the  saint 
from  the  tree,  and  heal  his  wounds. 
This  vision  caused  his  conversion,  and, 
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being  baptized  by  Porphyry,  he  died  a 
martyr.  Antiochus,  supposing  Venantius 
to  be  dead,  was  not  a little  surprised  to 
hear  the  way  he  had  been  delivered. 
Still  hoping  to  bend  his  “obstinacy,” 
because  he  was  so  young,  he  commanded 
him  to  be  brought  before  him  again  ; but 
neither  threats  nor  promises  had  the  least 
effect,  so  the  governor  ordered  him  back 
to  prison,  and  sent  a soldier,  named 
Attalus,  to  try  and  win  him  over  by  guile. 
Attalus  pretended  he  had  himself  been 
a Christian,  and  had  given  up  the  sub- 
stantial good  things  of  this  life,  for  the 
shadowy  promises  of  the  life  to  come  ; 
but  it  did  not  pay,  and  he  had  returned 
to  his  senses.  The  saint  saw  at  once 
through  the  artifice,  and  told  Attalus  so. 
Antiochus,  still  more  angry  at  this  mis- 
carriage, had  Venantius  again  brought 
before  him,  broke  all  his  teeth,  tore  his 
gums  from  the  jaws,  and  then  bade  his 
soldiers  cast  him  into  the  city  sewer, 
expecting  he  would  soon  be  suffocated. 
Here,  however,  an  angel  came  to  him, 
drew  him  out,  and  healed  his  wounds, 
that  he  might  be  prepared  for  still  greater 
triumphs.  The  prefect,  in  the  mean  time, 
died  suddenly,  crying  with  his  last  breath, 
“Venantius’s  God  is  the  only  true  God, 
and  those  of  Home  are  no  gods.”  When 
Antiochus  was  told  this,  he  exclaimed, 
“ The  fellow  will  corrupt  half  Camerino. 
Take  him,”  he  added  to  his  soldiers, 
“and  cast  him  to  the  lions.”  So  he  was 
cast  into  the  amphitheatre  ; but  when  the 
lions  saw  him,  they  lay  fawning  at  his 
feet  like  lambs,  and  he  stood  in  the  arena, 
preaching  the  gospel  of  grace  to  the 
spectators,  and  converting  many.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  fury  of  Antiochus 
when  he  heard  this,  and  he  commanded 
his  officers  to  drag  the  incorrigible  wretch 
over  thorns  and  brambles.  This  was 
done  with  such  barbarity  for  two  days, 
that  he  was  more  than  half-dead ; but 
again  an  angel  came  and  healed  his 
wounds,  and  again  he  was  taken  before 
the  governor.  ‘ 1 Cast  him  from  the  rock,  ’ ’ 
roared  Antiochus,  “ and  break  every  bone 
in  his  skin.”  This  punishment,  however, 
was  equally  futile  as  the  others,  for 
angels  bore  him  in  their  hands,  and  not  a 
hair  of  him  was  hurt.  ‘ ‘ Away  with  him  ! 
away  with  him  ! ” cried  the  governor ; 
“let  me  see  his  face  no  more.  Drag  him 
a thousand  paces  beyond,  the  gates  over 
the  rocks,  and  have  done  with  him.” 
The  men  were  so  exhausted  with  this 
task  that  they  fainted  with  fatigue, 
whereupon  Venantius,  making  the  sign 
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ANGELS’  FOOD  GiVEN  TO  MAN. 


[Pi.  I. 


of  tlie  cross  upon  a large  rock,  there 
issued  from  the  ground  a spring  of 
delicious  water.  This  rock  and  this 
spring  still  exist  to  attest  the  truth  of  the 
miracle,  and  in  the  church  of  Camerino 
there  is  a carving  of  the  saint,  com- 
memorating the  event.  Hundreds  were 
converted  on  seeing  these  things,  and 
many  of  them  suffered  for  their  faith 
with  their  lives.  At  length  Venantitis 
died ; but,  as  he  gave  up  his  spirit,  the 
earth  quaked,  thunder  and  lightning 
terrified  the  people,  and  Antiochus,  fleeing 
from  the  city  in  affright,  died  miserably. 
The  body  of  Venantius  was  buried  with 
great  honour,  and  the  money  of  Camerino 
was  stamped  with  his  image  and  super- 
scription. 

This  certainly  is  a most  marvellous  story,  but  Cardinal 
Baronius  tells  us  all  that  is  false  or  overstated  in  some 
accounts  has  been  eliminated  from  this  account  by  the 
Church,  and  that  what  is  here  recorded  may  be  depended 
on  as  simple  unvarnished  truth.  His  words  are,  "11  est 
vrai,  quo  lea  Actes  do  St.  Vcnant,  martyr,  qu’il  a vus  ti 
Camerino,  sont  remplis  do  choses  apocryphes ; mais  l’dglise 
cn  a rctranchd  les  inensonges,  et  ne  nous  en  a donnd  que 
ce  qu'elle  a jug6  Gtre  conformo  A La  vdritd." — Ilemarqucs. 
lie  has  not  told  us  how  the  Church  was  inspired  to  know 
better  than  tho  people  of  Camerino,  among  whom  tho 
martyr  lived,  suffered,  and  died.  As  far  as  one  can  judge 
with  private  judgment,  nothing  in  tho  original  history 
could  possibly  be  too  hard  to  bo  believed,  if  what  remains 
is  indeed  "retranchcd  from  all  falsehood,"  and  made 
“conformable  to  simple  truth." 

Angels  sent  to  comfort  St.  Vincent  in  his 
torture  (a.d.  304).  After  being  put  to 
the  “question”  (q.v.)  St.  Vincent  was 
carried  back  to  his  dungeon,  and  laid  on 
broken  potsherds  ; but  God  sent  angels  to 
comfort  him,  and  his  cell  was  illuminated 
with  light  from  heaven.  Then  his  bonds 
fell  from  him,  and  the  broken  potsherds 
seemed  a bed  of  roses  and  other  fragrant 
flowers. — Metaphrases  (from  the  origi- 
nal Acts  by  the  Notaries  of  the  Church). 

Angels’  Food  given  to  Man. 

Psalu  lsxviii.  25.  Man  did  eat  angels’ 
food. 

Angels'  food  given  bg  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  St.  Avoya , or  Advisa  (a.d.  234).  St. 
Avoya,  being  taken  captive  by  the  Huns, 
was  confined  in  prison,  because  she  re- 
fused to  marry  her  captor  ; but  Christ, 
whom  she  had  chosen  for  her  Spouse, 
illumined  her  prison  with  celestial  light, 
and  sent  an  angel  to  tell  her  her  martyr- 
dom was  deferred,  that  by  suffer- 
ing she  might  win  a brighter  crown  of 
glory.  The  Saviour  also  told  her  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  would  be  her  foster- 
mother  as  long  as  she  remained  in  prison. 
Accordingly,  this  Mother  of  God  and 
Queen  of  Heaven  sent  to  her  every  week 


three  loaves  of  bread,  kneaded  by  the 
hands  of  angels.  The  whiteness  of  this 
bread  exceeded  infinitely  that  used  in  the 
palace  of  her  father  Quintian,  a petty 
king  of  Sicily,  and  its  sweetness  exceeded 
in  delicacy  and  flavour  any  food  made 
by  mortals.  In  Christian  art,  St.  Avoya 
is  represented  as  receiving  angels’  bread, 
from  the  hand  of  the  Virgin,  through  the 
iron  grating  of  a prison  cell. — Arthus  du 
Moustier,  Martyrologe  des  Saintes  Femmes. 

St.  Clara  has  angels'  food  given  to  her 
(a.d.  134G).  Meditating  one  day  on  the 
Saviour’s  fast,  St.  Clara  resolved  to  drink 
nothing  for  forty  days.  When  brought 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  this  absti- 
nence, a cup  of  gold,  filled  with  a celestial 
beverage,  was  brought  to  her  fronnlieaven, 
and  drinking  therefrom  her  thirst  was 
entirely  assuaged.  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
brought  her,  at  night,  a sweet  drink 
which  sufficed  for  the  last  twelve  years 
of  her  life,  during  all  which  time  she 
drank  nothing  except  the  wine  of  the 
Eucharist  accomplissant  ainsi  les  paroles 
du  prophfete  Je'rc'mie,  “ 11  y aura  des  per- 
sonnes  qui  ne  pourront  plus  boire  de  vin, 
ni  d’eau  ; et  qui  n’  auront  soif  que  de 
l’Agneau  sans  tache.” — Les  Petits  Bollan- 
distes,  vol.  ii.  p.  440. 

Melancthon's  story  about  angels'  food. 
Melancthon  used  to  assert  that  he  “knew 
of  a surety  thef  ollowingfact  ” : — A woman 
of  Cignea  sent  her  son  in  midwinter  to 
fetch  home  her  cattle  feeding  by  the 
woodside.  The  boy  did  not  return,  and 
tbree  days  afterwards  was  found  sitting 
in  an  open  place  of  the  wood  where  there 
was  no  snow.  He  did  not  know  that 
three  days  had  well-nigh  passed  since  he 
left  home,  but  said  he  was  waiting  for  the 
night  to  come.  When  asked  if  he  had 
eaten  anything,  he  replied,  “There  came 
a man  to  me  who  gave  me  bread  and 
cheese.”  Now  follows  the  marvellous 
inference  of  Melancthon,  who  naively 
remarks,  “This  man  who  gave  the  boy 
food  was  undoubtedly  an  angel,  for  no 
human  creature  could  have  supplied  him 
with  bread  and  cheese  in  such  a place  in 
the  middle  of  winter.”  It  is  a pity  to  be 
so  prosaic  as  to  ask  why  it  was  im- 
possible for  some  rustic  to  give  the  poor 
boy  food.  The  boy  certainly  thought  his 
good  Samaritan  was  a man,  and  probably 
you  and  I think  so  too.  The  story  is 
told  in  Turner’s  History  of  Remarkable 
Providences  (1G97). 


Annunciation.  (See 
Women  ; Mothers  j etc.) 


Barren 
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ANOINTING  THE 


Luke  I.  29-'33.  The  angel  Gabriel  was  sent 
)m  God  to  a city  of  Galilee,  named  Nazareth, 
id  said  to  Mary,  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly 
voured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee ; blessed  art 
ou  among  women.  And,  behold,  thou  shalt 
ing  forth  a son,  and  shalt  call  his  name 
iSUS.  He  shall  he  great,  and  shall  be  called 

0 Son  of  the  Highest. 

Luke  i.  11-14.  An  angel  appeared  to  Zacha- 
18,  and  said  to  him,  Fear  not,  Zacharias : for 
y prayer  is  heard,  and  thy  wife  Elisabeth 
all  bear  thee  a son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his 
me  JOHN.  And  thou  shalt  have  joy  and 
adness,  for  many  shall  rejoice  at  his  birth. 
Judges  xiii.  2-5.  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
peered  to  the  wife  of  Manoah,  and  said  to 
r,  Thou  shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a son.  No 
zor  shall  come  upon  bis  head,  for  the  child 
all  be  a Nazarite  unto  God,  and  he  shall  begin 
deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
les. 

Annunciation  of  an  angel  to  the  mother 
Euchcr  (a.d.  G87).  While  the  mother 
Eucher  was  in  the  church  at  Orleans, 
here  she  had  gone  to  spend  the  day  in 
ayer,  a venerable  man,  clothed  in  white, 
id  to  her,  “God  he  with  you,  thouwell- 
:lovcd  of  the  Lord.  Thou  art  carrying 
thy  womb  a son,  which  God  has  elected 
om  all  eternity  to  be  the  bishop  of  this 
;y  Orleans.”  The  woman  knew  it  was 
angel  who  had  spoken  to  her,  and 
ayed  that  God  would  bless  the  child 
out  to  bo  born. — Lcs  Petits  Bollandistes, 
I.  ii.  p.  G03.  . 

lointing  the  Sick  with  Oil. 

Tames  v.  14,  15.  Is  any  sick  among  you? 
him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church  ; and 
them  pray  over  him,  anointing  Mm  with 
: in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  . . . and  the  Lord 
til  raise  him  up;  and  if  he  have  committed 
is,  they  shall  bo  forgiven  him. 

Mark  vi.  13.  They  cast  out  many  devils, 

1 anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and 
tried  them. 

it.  Melanius  anoints  with  oil  king 
isebius  and  Aspasia  (sixth  century), 
tsebius,  king  of  Yannes,  having  made 
incursion  into  Comblessac,  put  out  the 
tes  and  cut  off  the  hands  of  a large 
rnber  of  the  inhabitants.  The  night 
[lowing,  he  was  tormented  with  in- 
erable  pains,  which  his  physicians  were 
tolly  unable  to  assuage.  Soon  after- 
rds  his  daughter,  Aspasia,  suffered 
milsions  so  violent  that  they  were 
tribed  to  demoniacal  possession.  St. 
it  tlanius  was  sent  for,  and  said,  “ O 
tg,  this  affliction  is  not  unto  death, 
t is  sent  in  chastisement,  and  to  lead 
l to  repentance.”  Then,  anointing  the 
g three  times  with  holy  oil,  he  was  re- 
jBIred  to  perfect  health,  After  which 
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Melanius  went  to  Aspasia,  prayed  over 
her,  and  she  also  was  cured.  In  re- 
ward of  these  services,  the  king  gave 
St.  Melanius  all  the  land  of  Comblessac 
in  support  of  his  monastery  of  Platz.— 
Gui  Alexis  Lobineau,  Histoire  des  Saints 
de  Bretagne  (1724). 

Apparitions. 

Matt,  xxvli.  52,  53.  The  graves  were 
opened ; and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which 
slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  [their]  graves,  and 
went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  to  many. 

1 Cor.  xv.  3-8.  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  . . . 
was  buried,  and  rose  again  the  third  day  : . . . 
and  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve : 
after  that,  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once ; . . . then  of  James ; then  of 
all  the  apostles.  And  last  of  all  he  was  seen  of 
me  also. 

Acts  x.  30-32.  Four  days  ago  I was  fasting 
until  this  hour;  and  at  the  ninth  hour  I prayed 
in  my  house,  and,  behold,  a man  stood  before 
me  in  bright  clothing,  and  said,  Cornelius,  thy 
prayer  is  heard.  . . . Send  therefore  to  Joppa, 
aud  call'  hither  Simon,  whose  surname  is 
Peter ; . . . who,  when  he  cometb,  shall  speak 
unto  thee. 

Acts  i.  10,  11.  While  they  looked  stead- 
fastly towards  heaven,  two  men  stood  by  them 
in  white  apparel,  and  said,  Ye  meu  of  Galilee, 
why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven?  This 
same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into 
heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have 
seen  Him  go  into  heaven. 

Matt,  xxviii.  2-6.  Behold,  there  was  a great 
earthquake : for  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended 
from  heaven  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the 
door,  and  sat  upon  it.  His  countenance  was 
like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow  ; 
and  he  said  to  the  women,  Fear  not : for  I 
know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  which  was  crucified. 
He  is  not  here : for  He  is  risen,  as  He  said. 

Dan.  x.  (Too  long  to  transcribe.) 

Acts  xvi.  9.  A vision  appeared  to  Paul  at 
Troas  in  the  night.  There  stood  a man  of 
Macedonia,  and  prayed  him,  saying,  Come  over 
into  Macedonia,  and  help  us. 

Without  parsing  any  opinion  on  the  Biblical  appari- 
tions, every  one  knows  that  either  a defect  of  blood 
(anamia),  or  a superfluity  thereof  (hyjxrcemia),  will 
account  for  almost  all  visions  of  ghosts.  The  unhealthy 
diet  of  the  saint3  would  bo  amply  sufficient  to  make  the 
following  apparitions  veritable  truths  to  the  seem,  but 
simply  the  effects  of  diseased  function,  from  autemia  or 
hype  mania,  in  the  eye  of  a skilful  medical  man.  The 
ghosts  seen  by  Hamlet  were  of  the  former  character,  those 
seen  by  Macbeth  of  the  latter.  The  mind  or  thought  of 
the  seer  for  tho  most  part  determines  the  form  assumed 
in  apparitions.  Thcro  cannot  bo  the  slightest  doubt 
about  the  truth  of  ghosts  and  apparitions ; but  at  the 
same  time  the  cause  is  well  known.  They  are  not  tho 
dead  revisiting  the  earth,  but  the  natural  exhibits  of  an 
over-excited  brain ; and  remember  it  is  tho  brain  that 
sees,  and  not  the  eyes.  The  eyes  act  as  a telegraphic 
clock  to  set  force  in  motion,  but  that  force  can  be  set  In 
motion  without  the  clock  in  fifty  ways. 

The  ghost  of  an  abbot  appears  to  St. 
Peter  Celestine  (1221-1296).  St.  Peter 
Celestine,  being  at  Faifola,  had  great 
qualms  of  conscience  about  his  worthiness 
to  administer  the  holy  sacrament,  and 
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had  made  lip  his  mind  to  abandon  the 
priestly  office  ; but  the  abbot  of  Faifola, 
who  had  recently  died,  appeared  to  him, 
and  told  him  it  was  God’s  will  lie  should 
continue  to  say  mass.  “As  to  the 
scruple  of  merit,”  said  the  ghost,  “who, 

I ask,  is  worthy  to  administer  a service 
so  august?  The  angels  themselves  are 
not.  Sacrifice,  sacrifice,  my  son,  but 
always  with  fear  and  reverence.”  Celes- 
tine  told  his  confessor  what  the  ghost 
had  said  to  him,  and  the  confessor  ex- 
horted him  to  obey  the  heavenly  vision, 
lest  haply  he  should  be  found  fighting 
against  God. 

Another  instance.  After  this  vision, 
in  1251,  Celestine  retired  to  Mount  Majella 
with  two  disciples.  Here,  for  three  years, 
a mysterious  dove,  whiter  than  snow, 
used  to  light  on  bis  oratory ; the  sound 
of  celestial  bells  was  often  heard,  espe- 
cially at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and 
not  unfrequently  voices  were  heard  sing- 
ing in  the  air.  When  his  new  church 
was  dedicated,  St.  Peter  Celestine  saw 
angels,  clothed  in  white  raiments,  and 
heard  them  say,  “ Let  us  go  to  the  dedica- 
tion ; ” and  while  he  was  celebrating  the 
office,  one  of  the  angels  let  fall  upon  his 
shoulders  a garment  like  their  own. — 
The  Admirable  Life  of  St.  Peter  Celestine, 
pope.  (From  the  press  of  the  Celestines, 
liar  le  Due.) 

St.  Agatha  appears  to  St.  Lucy,  and 
heals  Eutitia.  Eutitia,  the  mother  of  St. 
Lucy,  being  afflicted  with  a bloody  flux 
which  no  medical  skill  could  cure,  was 
induced  by  her  daughter  to  visit  the 
relics  of  St.  Agatha  in  Catanea.  When 
Eutitia  and  her  daughter  reached  the 
tomb,  Lucy  prayed  that  the  saint  would 
vouchsafe  to  intercede  for  her  mother, 
that  she  might  be  cured  of  her  infirmity. 
While  still  in  prayer,  St.  Agatha  stood 
before  her.  She  was  accompanied  with 
a heavenly  host  of  angels,  and  said  to 
the  damsel,  “Sister  Lucy,  why  ask  of 
me  what  you  can  yourself  give  unto  your 
mother?  Make  your  petition  to  God,  for 
be  assured  if  He  lores  me,  He  no  less 
loves  you  also.  If  He  will  hearken  to 
my  prayers,  so  will  He  unto  thine.  If  I 
am  honoured  as  a saint  here  in  Catanea, 
you  shall  be  honoured  as  a saint  in 
Syracuse.”  When  Lucy  had  seen  the 
vision,  she  rose  from  her  knees,  and 
found  her  mother  perfectly  restored. 
They  gave  thanks  to  God  and  St.  Agatha, 
and  then  returned,  filled  with  joy,  back  to 
their  home  again. — Ado  (archbishop  of 
Vienne),  Martgrologg . (See  also  Bede.) 
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Apparition  of  St.  Agnes  to  her  miothetM 
(a.d.  304).  St.  Agnes  was  brutally  1 
murdered,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  by  a 
Roman  prefect,  because  she  refused  to 
marry  his  son.  Eight  days  after  her  I 
death  she  appeared  to  her  mother,  en- 
compassed by  a band  of  angelic  virgins,  i 
She  was  dressed  in  a robe  of  gold  cloth,  • 
studded  with  precious  stones ; on  her  j 
head  she  wore  a garland  of  pearls  and  j 
diamonds,  and  in  her  arms  she  carried  a'  \ 
lamb  whiter  than  snow.  She  went  to  her  j 
mother  and  said,  “ Weep  not  for  me,  dear  j 
mother,  as  for  the  dead  ; but  rather  re-  j 
joice  with  exceeding  joy  that  I reign  with  ] 
Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  So 
saying  she  vanished  out  of  sight,  accom- 
panied by  her  attendant  virgins. — Mgr.il 
Guerin  (chamberlain  to  pope  Leo  XIII.),  j 
Life  of  the  Saints,  vol.  i.  p.  511. 

An  angel  appears  to  St.  Eleutherius,  and  j 
brings  him  a pardon  for  king  Clovis.  When  ' 
Clovis  won  the  great  victory  of  Tolbiac  1 
he  was  guilty  of  many  barbarities,  and  | 
Eleutherius  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  1 
church,  as  be  was  about  to  enter  to  return  | 
thanks  to  God.  “Seigneur  king,”  said  j 
the  bishop,  “ I know  why  you  have  come  j 
hither."  Clovis  protested  he  had  nothing  j 
in  particular  to  say  to  the  bishop.  “Say 
not  so,  0 king,”  replied  Eleutherius. 
“You  have  sinned,  and  dare  not  avow 
it.”  Then  the  king,  bursting  into  tears,  i 
implored  the  bishop  to  entreat  God’s 
pardon  for  him.  Eleutherius  spent  thp  j 
whole  night  in  prayer,  and  next  day,  at 
the  celebration  of  mass,  just  as  the  host 
was  elevated,  a brilliant  light  filled  the  ; 
church,  and  an  angel  came  to  the  bishop 
and  said,  “Eleutherius,  thou  servant  of 
the  living  God,  thy  prayers  are  heard.” 
So  saying  he  placed  in  his  hands  a writing,  !; 
which  was  a pardon  of  the  king’s  sins.  j 
Clovis,  being'  thus  absolved  by  God  Him-  ) 
self,  rendered  humble  and  hearty  thanks 
to  the  Almighty,  and  made  many  magnifi- 
cent gifts  to  the  church  at  Tournai. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistes,  vol,  ii.  p.  G01. 

Mgr.  Guerin  subjoins  this  excellent  remark : "The  bold  I 
remonstrance  of  Eleutherius,  the  repentance  of  the  king, 
the  angel  bringing  a pardon  from  heaven,  whether  true  • 
or  not,  form  an  admirable  picture  of  the  popular  mode 
of  thought  at  the  period." 

Three  angels  appear  to  St.  Aricho1at  , 
de  Fine  (a.d.  1417-1487).  While  St. 
Nicholas  do  Flue,  called  by  tho  Germans  * 
brother  Klaus,  was  engaged  on  bis  house  j 
affairs  (for  he  had  a wife  and  ten  children),  l 
three  men  of  venerable  mien  addressed  jj 
him:  “Tell  us,  Nicholas,”  said  one  of 
them,  “will  you  place  both  your  body’'1 
and  soul  under  our  charge?”  “ I eau  . 
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place  them,”  he  replied,  “only  under  the 
charge  of  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent.  I 
have  long  wished  to  live  to  Him  alone.” 
The  three  strangers  looked  at  each  other 
and  sighed.  “If,”  said  the  first  speaker, 

“ you  will  give  yourself  body  and  soul  to 
God,  I will  promise  you,  when  you  are 
seventy  years  old,  you  shall  be  taken 
from  the  troubles  of  this  world  ; and  as 


i 


you  have  carried  the  cross  with  patience, 
you  shall  bear  a banner  in  the  army  of 
God.”  So  saying,  the  three  men  vanished 
from  his  sight. — Henry  de  Gundelfingen, 
Life  of  St.  'Nicholas  do  Flue  (1488). 

The  apparition  of  St.  Bacchus  appears 
to  Sergius.  St.  Bacchus  was  beaten  to 
death  by  lashes  made  of  ox  sinews,  but 
after  death  appeared  to  his  companion 
Sergius  to  exhort  him  to  remain  steadfast 
in  the  faith,  nothing  doubting.  He  shone 
with  celestial  glory  and  brightness,  and 
spoke  of  the  joys  unspeakable  which  God 
| had  prepared  for  him,  in  recompense  of 
the  light  afflictions  which  he  had  endured 
for  Christ’s  sake  upon  earth.  He  earnestly 
entreated  Sergius  to  bear  patiently  the 
martyrdom  which  awaited  him,  looking 
forward  to  the  recompense  of  reward. — E. 
Ivinesman,  Lives  of  the  Saints  (1C23, 
Oct.  9). 

St.  Barbara  brings  the  eucharist  to  Kostka 
(1550-1568).  While  Stanislaus  Kostka 
was  preparing  for  his  admission  into  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  he  was  prostrated  by  a 
violent  and  dangerous  sickness,  which 
reduced  him  to  such  extremity  that  his 
physicians  gave  him  over.  The  young 
man  was  sore  afflicted,  not  from  any  fear 
of  death,  but  because  lie  had  no  means  of 
receiving  the  holy  sacrament,  as  his  hos- 
tess was  a “heretic.”  In  this  perplexity 
he  earnestly  commended  himself  to  St. 
Barbara,  praying  with  great  fervour  that 
he  might  not  die  without  partaking  of  the 
blessed  eucharist.  As  he  lay  awake  upon 
his  bed  at  midnight,  St.  Barbara  came  to 
him,  with  two  angels  bearing  the  holy 
elements  of  bread  and  wine.  The  sick 
man  received  “his  Saviour”  from  the 
hands  of  St.  Barbara,  assisted  by  the 
angels,  and  from  that  moment  began  to 
amend. 

A similar  story  is  told  of  him  some- 
what later  on.  He  happened  one  Sunday 
to  enter  a Protestant  church  in  which  the 
sacrament  was  administered.  He  had  en- 
tered it  by  mistake,  supposing  it  to  be  a 
[Roman]  Catholic  church  ; but  when  he 
perceived  he  was  in  communion  with 
heretics,  he  prayed  God  to  pardon  him 
and  assist  him  in  his  difficulty,  Ilis 
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prayer  was  heard  as  before ; and  God 
sent  an  angel  of  surpassing  beauty  to 
administer  to  him  the  sacred  elements.— 
Peter  Ribadeneira,  The  Flower  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints. 

In  reading  the  lives  or  acts  of  the  saints  one  thing  is  very 
striking,  and  that  is  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
miracle.  Thus  in  Theodosius  the  Ccenobiarch  his  special 
miracle  was  the  multiplication  of  food ; in  Stanislaus 
Kostka  it  is  the  eucharist ; in  St.  Antony  the  Great  it  is 
contests  with  Satan  ; in  others  the  multiplication  of  food ; 
and  so  on. 

This  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected,  on  the  solution 
suggested  p.  15,  viz.  that  each  saint's  idiosyncrasy  deter- 
mined the  special  mode  or  fashion  of  the  illusion,  while 
the  fact  of  some  sort  of  illusion  was  due  simply  to 
anaemia  or  hypercemia. 

St.  Barnabas  sags  where  his  dead  body  is 
to  be  found.  Barnabas  the  apostle,  after 
being  stoned  to  death,  was  thrown  into  a 
fierce  fire,  that  his  body  might  be  con- 
sumed ; but  the  fire  had  no  effect  upon  it, 
and  St.  Mark,  carrying  the-  dead  body 
beyond  the  gates  of  the  city  wall  of 
Cyprus,  buried  it.  There  it  remained  till 
a.d.  485  (that  is,  433  years),  when,  Nice- 
phorus  Callistus  assures  us,  the  ghost 
appeared  to  Antemius,  bishop  of  Cyprus, 
and  told  him  where  his  body  was  to  be 
found.  The  bishop  went  to  the  spot 
indicated,  and  found  the  body,  with  the 
original  MS.  of  St.  Matthew’s  "Gospel,  the 
very  MS.  written  by  the  hand  of  the 
evangelist  himself.  Both  relics  were 
taken  to  Constantinople,  according  to  the 
ghost’s  request ; and  a church  was  built  in 
Cyprus  on  the  site  where  these  treasures 
were  discovered. — Nicephoros  Callistus 
(died  1350),  Church  History.  (Sec  also 
Mctaphrastes,  Lives , etc. ; St.  Isidore, 
Lives  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  ch.  lxxxii.  ; 
Sigisbert,  Be  Viris  Jllustribus,  ch.  xvii. ; 
Bede,  Retractations,  at  the  end  of  the 
“Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  ch.  iv. ; etc.) 

This  MS.  ought  to  determine  once  for  all  the  questions 
respecting  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  such  as  (1)  in  what  lan- 
guage was  it  written.  Hebrew  or  Greek?  (2)  is  the  Gospel 
which  now  goes  by  the  evangelist's  name  the  same  as  the 
" Original  MS.,”  or  greatly  interpolated?  (3)  are  any  or  all 
of  the  doubtful  parts  in  the  MS. ; if  so,  which  are  there  and 
which  are  not?  If  the  MS.  found  Is  genuine,  it  should 
settle  all  these  questions ; if  not,  it  is  altogether  a gross 
and  egregious  fraud. 

St.  Benedict  appears  to  Bruno  ( Leo  IX.) 
and  cures  him  of  a toad's  venom  (a.d. 
1002-1054).  Bruno,  while  at  school, 
went  to  visit  his  parents,  and  while 
asleep,  a toad  jumped  on  his  face, 
“sucked  his  breath,”  and  injected  its 
poison  into  his  mouth.  The  boy  woke 
with  pain,  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  called 
for  help.  No  one  came  to  his  call,  and 
in  the  morning  his  face,  throat,  and  breast 
were  swollen  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Several  remedies  were  tried,  but  for  two 
months  the  boy  hung  on  a thread  between 
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life  and  dcatli.  At  length  the  apparition 
of'  St.  Benedict  appeared  to  him.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a crucifix,  with  which 
he  touched  the  boy’s  mouth,  and  all  the 
other  parts  aifected  by  the  poison.  No 
sooner  was  this  done  than  the  swellings 
subsided,  and  the  boy  felt  better.  In°a 
day  or  two  the  imposthumes  behind  the 
ears  broke,  discharged  a large  quantity 
of  corrupt  matter,  and  the  restoration  to 
health  was  then  only  a matter  of  time. 
Bruno  always  attributed  his  cure  in  this 
case  to  St.  Benedict.— Wibert,  Life  of  St. 
Leo  IX.  J 

One  thing  may  bo  taken  for  granted,  that  tho  toad  and 
St.  Benedict  had  an  equal  share  in  this  malady  and  euro. 

The  ghosts  of  St.  Dominie  and  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  lift  St.  Andrew  Avcllin 
on  his  horse  (a.d.  1608).  Riding  on  a 
hired  horse  one  day  to  visit  the  prince 
Stigliano,  St.  Andrew  Avellin  was  thrown 
on  the  edge  of  a sharp  stone  and  greatly 
hurt.  His  feet  got  entangled  in  the 
stirrups,  and  the  horse,  terrified,  ran  off, 
dragging  the  ecclesiastic  along  the  stony 
road.  In  this  predicament  the  ghosts  of 
St.  Dominic  and  Thomas  Aquinas  came 
to  his  help,  extricated  his  feet,  wiped  the 
blood  from  his  face,  healed  his  wounds, 
and  set  him  on  his  horse  again. — Mgr. 
Gue'rin,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  xiii.  p.  305. 

The  ghost  of  Andreas  Bobola  requests  to 
be  made  patron  of  the  college  of  Pinsk 
(April  19,  a.d.  1702).  The  Jesuit  college 
of  Pinsk  was  threatened  with  destruction 
by  the  Cossacks  of  tho  Ukraine.  And 
while  the  superior  was  pondering  imder 
whose  protection  to  place  the  college,  the 
ghost  of  Andreas  Bobola  appeared  to  him. 

It  was  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
college,  and  said,  “You  are  in  want  of  a 
patron  and  protector ; why  not  choose 
me  ? I am  Andreas  Bobola,  put  to  death 
by  the  Cossacks  in  1657,  and  you  will 
find  my  body  buried  in  your  college.” 
The  rector  searched  the  crypt  of  the 
college,  bnt  could  find  no  such  name  as 
“Bobola ; ” so  a night  or  two  afterwards 
the  ghost  appeared  to  him  again,  and  told 
him  to  look  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
high  altar ; and  there,  sure  enough,  was 
found  a coffin  bearing  the  name  of 
“Andreas  Bobola.”  When  the  coffin  was 
opened  the  grave-clothes  fell  to  powder, 
but  the  body  was  entire,  though  “wounded 
with  a thousand  wounds.”  The  blood 
from  the  wounds  was  still  fresh,  the  skin 
was  soft,  the  flesh  flexible,  and  the  odour 
sweet  and  agreeable.  “ Ce  fut  ainsi  que 
Dieu,  par  les  plus  e'clatants  miracles, 
prdserva  lui-niOme  h,  jamais  de  l’oubli  la 
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me  moire  de  son  serviteur.” — R.  p.  Oli- 
vaiut,  Notice  Historique  sur  le  Bienheureux 
Andrd  Bobola  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus. 

Tho  murder  of  Bobola  was  so  horrible  that  it  must  bo 
fiivcn  in  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  biographer.  “ Les  Co- 
saques  l'attachent  4 un  nrbre,  et  l’accablcnt  ile  coups.  Ila 
lui  passent  ensuite  une  cortle  au  cou,  et  l’attachent  derri- 
dro  lours  chevaux,  le  conduisent  4 lour  chef.  4 Ianow.  Lea 
r<$ponses  colmes  quo  lo  martyr  fait  4 ces  barbare3  l’irritent 
et  il  reqoit  pour  punition  un  grand  coup  de  sabre  sur  la 
tfitc.  La  main  au’il  nvait  instinct!  Yemen  t levd-o  en  l'nfr 
fut  presquo  d6toch6o  du  bras,  mais  le  prteerva  d'une  mort 
infailliblq.  Alors  lc3  soldats  so  mirent  do  la  partie.  L’un 
lui  arraeha  un  ceil,  les  nutxcs  lo  conduisirent  chez  un 
boucher  oil  il3  allumdrent  des  torches,  et  lui  br016rent 
difTCrentes  parties  du  corps  en  lui  demandant  do  rcnoncer 
4 sa  foi.  Sur  son  refus,  on  l’dtrnngla  4 demi  avec  do 
Jeuncs  branches  vertes  tordues  4 l’avanco ; on  lui  fit  une 
tonsure  en  lui  cnlevant  la  peau  de  la  t£tc ; on  le  frappaau 
visage  de  faqon  4 lui  casscr  les  dents.  Sous  l’horriblo  et 
d»irisoire  prdtcxte  de  lui  fuire  une  chasuble,  on  lui  arrache 
La  peau  du  dos.  On  essuio  avec  une  torcho  do  paille  lo 
rang  qul  conic  4 flots  do  cetto  plnie  atroce ; et  pour 
nchever  de  fairo  un  monstre  de  cct  homme  dont  1’aspect 
dpouvante  mCmo  ses  bourreaux,  on  lui  enfoncc  des  rosenux 
sous  les  ongles,  afin  de  lour  donner  l’appurence  de  grlfTes. 
Aprts  lui  avoir  ensuito  coup6  lo  nez  et  les  Ifcvres,  on  lo 
jetto  sur  un  tas  do  fumier.  Le  bienheureux  n’tStuit  plus 
qu’une  masse  de  chair  informe  et  repoussante.  Deux 
bcures  apris,  le  enpitaine,  puesant  par  14,  I’acheva  d’un 
coup  do  sabre  16  mai,  1657." 

IBobola  was  beatified  by  Plus  IX.  in  1853.) 

Jesus  Christ  appears  in  person  to  Augus- 
tine, and  gives  him  the  name  of  “ The 
Great  Father"  (a.d.  354-430).  Jesus 
Christ  appeared  in  person  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, afterwards  bishop  of  Hippo,  and 
addressed  him  as  “The  Great  Rather.” 
The  special  occasion  was  while  he  was 
entertaining  a number  of  poor  folk  as  his 
guests.  One  of  the  guests  said  to  the 
saint,  “ Magnc  Pater  Augustine,  gaude, 
quia  Filiurn  Dei  hodie  in  came  videre  et 
tangere  meruisti.”  Having  so  spoken, 
he  disappeared. — St.  Augustine,  Con- 
fessions. 

Christ  appears  to  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
and  gives  her  a betrothal  ring  (a.d.  1317- 
1380).  One  day,  in  the  eve  of  Lent, 
when  all  the  Christian  world  seemed  mad 
with  folly,  Catherine  was  alone  in  her 
cell,  and  cried  aloud  in  fervent  prayer, 
“O  Saviour,  give  me  grace  that  nothing 
may  separate  me  from  Thy  great  love." 
A voice — it  was  that  of  her  celestial 
Spouse — replied,  “ Be  at  peace,  Catherine ; 
I will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.” 
With  these  words  the  cell  was  filled  with 
heavenly  visitants.  There  was  Mary, 
patroness  of  all  virgins  both  in  heaven 
aud  earth  ; John  the  evangelist,  with  the 
eyes  of  an  eagle  and  the  purity  of  a dove ; 
St.  Paul  the  victorious  ; the  learned  and 
angelic  Dominic ; and  king  David,  the 
model  of  penitent  love.  The  Virgin, 
placing  the  right  hand  of  Catherine  in 
that  of  her  Son,  asked  Him  to  give  her 
Ilis  mystic  ring.  The  ring  was  of  gold, 
with  a large  diamond,  and  four  precious 
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stones  around  it.  The  Saviour  placed 
the  ring  on  the  maiden’s  finger,  saying, 
“ I,  thy  Creator,  with  My  Father  which  is 
in  heaven— I,  thy  Redoemer  and  thy 
Spouse — will  preserve  thee  pure,  till  that 
day  when  I come  to  claim  thee  as  My 
heavenly  bride.”  The  vision  then  van- 
ished, but  the  ring  remained  on  the  saint’s 
finger.  She,  however,  alone  could  see  it; 
to  all  others  it  was  invisible.— Raymond 
of  Capua  (her  confessor),  Life  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena. 

As  the  ring  was  wholly  subjective,  the  creation  of  her 
own  brain,  and  not  objective,  of  course  it  was  visible  to 
herself  alone,  but  to  her  it  was  as  real  as  the  dagger  seen 
by  Macbeth  in  the  air. 

Christ  appears  to  St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
to  comfort  her  (a.d.  1317-1380).  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena  was  subject  to  fits  of 
great  despondency,  followed  by  ecstasies. 
In  one  of  these  desponding  fits  the 
Saviour  appeared  to  her,  nailed  to  a cross, 
as  He  was  on  Calvary.  “ Where  wert 
Thou,  Saviour,”  cried  St.  Catherine,  lov- 
ingly, “while  my  spirit  within  me  was 
so  utterly  cast  down V ” “In  thy  heart, 
beloved  one,”  replied  Jesus  ; “ ravished 
by  its  fidelity.  There  was  I to  sustain 
thee  in  the  battle,  and  to  save  thee  in  the 
great  water-floods.” — Raymond  of  Capua 
(her  confessor),  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena. 

Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles  show  them- 
selves to  St.  Clara  (a.d.  1346).  Jesus 
Christ  one  night  appeared  to  St.  Clara, 
lie  was  seated  on  His  throne  of  glory, 
surrounded  by  John  the  Baptist  and  the 
apostles,  and  He  showed  St.  Clara  the 
wound  in  His  side. 

On  another  occasion,  ns  she  was  praying 
before  an  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour, 
the  image  said  to  her,  “ I can  refuse  you 
nothing.  Feel  assured  that  those  whom 
you  love  are  written  in  the  Lamb’s  Book 
of  Life.” — Les  Petits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  ii. 
p.  440. 

Christ,  as  a beggar,  appears  to  the  mother 
of  Columba  (a.d.  1493).  When  Columba 
left  her  home  clandestinely,  being  per- 
suaded to  do  so  by  the  ghost  of  St. 
Dominic,  her  mother  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed, and  her  cries  brought  together 
the  neighbours  to  condole  with  her.  On 
going  over  the  house,  they  were  amazed 
to  find  the  door  of  Columba’s  chamber 
had  not  been  opened.  While  this  search 
was  going  on,  a beggar  presented  himself, 
approached  the  disconsolate  mother,  and 
(said,  “Woman,  I see  your  heart  is  very 
sorrowful.”  “How  so?”  she  replied. 
“I  can  see  it,”  said  the  stranger  ; “but, 


believe  me,  that  which  has  occurred,  has 
happened  by  the  will  of  God.  Your 
daughter  has  leaned  on  a staff  that  can 
never  break.  Be  comforted,  for  you  will 
soon  see  the  hand  of  God  in  this  affliction.” 
“ Apres  ces  paroles,”  ajoute  leConfesseur 
de  Colomba,  “cct  homme  disparut,  et  je 
soupijonne  qu’il  n’e'tait  rien  moins  que  le 
Seigneur  Je'sus,  qui  dans  sa  compassion, 
avait  voulu  fortifier  et  consoler  cette 
pauvre  mere.” — Father  Sebastian  of  Pe- 
rouse  (Columba’s  confessor),  Life  of 
Columba  of  Rieti. 

This  anecdote  is  very  suggestive,  and  shows  liow  ready 
the  confessor  was  to  see  a miracle,  and  deem  it  nothing 
extraordinary.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  beggar  should 
not  have  been  a human  being,  but  a thousand  why  it 
should  not  be  Jesus  Chri3t. 

Christ  appears  to  the  forty  martyrs  in 
prison  (a.d.  320).  The  forty'  martyrs 
were  forty  Christian  soldiers  of  different 
countries  in  the  “Thundering  Legion.” 
The  command  of  the  emperor  Licinius 
sent  to  Agricola,  governor  of  Lesser 
Armenia,  for  all  his  army'  to  offer  sacrifice, 
being  communicated  to  the  12th  or 
Thundering  Legion,  then  ly'ing  in  So- 
baste,  the  forty  Christian  soldiers  firmly 
refused  so  to  dishonour  Christ ; and,  after 
being  punished  for  insubordination,  were 
sent  to  prison.  Here,  at  night,  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  came  to  them  while  they 
were  at  prayer,  and  said  to  them,  “ He 
that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  dies,  yet 
shall  he  live ; and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die.  Fear  not 
them  that  can  torment  the  body  only',  but 
know  this : to  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God.” — Acta 
Sanctorum.  (This  memoir  is  by  Metn- 
phrastes.  See  the  three  Discourses  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  vol.  ii.  p.  203  ; vol.  iii. 
pp.  499,  604.) 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  Virgin  often  ap- 
peared to  St.  Lutgardes  (a.d.  1246).  St. 
Lutgardes  was  brought  up  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Catherine,  near  St.  Trond,  in  Bra- 
bant ; but  she  had  no  true  religious  feeling 
till  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  her  in  person, 
and,  opening  His  breast,  said  to  her, 
“Look  here,  Lutgardes,  how  ought  yTou 
not  to  love  Me  ? Leave  the  vanities  of 
the  world,  and  you  shall  find  in  Me  the 
delights  of  divine  love.”  These  words 
pierced  the  young  maiden  like  an  arrow, 
and  wrought  a total  change  in  her.  She 
now  lived  a life  of  such  penitence  and 
prayer,  that  the  other  inmates  of  the  con- 
vent said  her  fervour  must  soon  burn 
itself  out.  This  made  her  very  sad  ; but 
the  Virgin  Mary'  came  to  console  her,  and 
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said,  “ Feel  assured,  my  daughter,  that 
those  whom  my  Son  have  once  received 
will  never  fall  from  grace.”  From  this 
hour  Lutgardes  grew  daily  in  greater 
familiarity  with  Christ.  One  day  Christ 
asked  her  what  wish  He  should  accomplish 
for  her,  and  she  replied,  “ Give  me  Your 
heart.”  “ Nay,”  said  Christ,  “ rather 
give  Me  thine.”  “Take  it,  Lord,  and 
purify  it  with  the  fire  of  Thy  love,”  said 
Lutgardes  ; and  an  exchange  of  hearts  was 
made  between  them.  “ II  se  fit  une  union 
si  c'troite  et  si  parfaite  de  l’esprit  erdd 
avec  l’esprit  incre'e,  que  Jesus  e'tait  tou- 
jours  dans  Lutgarde,  et  que  Lutgarde 
e'tait  toujours  hors  d’elle-meme  pour  ne 
vivre  qu’en  Jesus  et  pour  Je'sus.” — Thomas 
de  Cantimpre',  Vie  de  St.  Lutgarde. 

Christ  Himself  appears  to  St.  Ilonore', , 
and  administers  to  him  the  eucharist  (sixth 
century).  St.  Honore',  on  one  occasion, 
went  to  St.  Acheolus  to  assist  in  saying 
mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  when 
Christ  Himself  appeared  to  him  visibly, 
in  human  form,  and  administered  to  him 
the  holy  elements  with  His  own  hands, 
“lui  accordant  ainsi  la  memo  grace  qu’il 
avait  faite  aux  Apotres,  le  soir  de  sa  Pas- 
sion.” In  memory  of  this  event,  a divine 
hand  is  blazoned  in  the  arms  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Acheolus.— Acs  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  v.  p.  576. 

Christ  appears  to  a priest , and  bids  him 
take  food  to  St.  Benedict , afterwards  pa- 
triarch of  the  Western  monks  (a.d.  494). 
A holy  priest  of  Mount  Preclaro,  about 
four  miles  from  Subiaco,  was  just  about 
to  cat  his  Easter  dinner,  when  Christ  stood 
before  him  and  said,  “A  servant  of  Mine 
is  dying  of  hunger  in  a cavern,  while  you 
are  about  to  indulge  yourself  on  these 
dainties.”  The  priest,  hearing  these  words, 
rose  at  once,  and,  taking  with  him  the 
food  prepared,  was  conducted  by  the 
hand  of  God  to  the  rocks  near  Subiaco, 
some  fifty  miles  from  Rome,  and  came  to 
the  cavern  occupied  by  St.  Benedict,  and 
subsequently  called  “ The  Holy  Grot.” 
lie  found  the  saint,  told  him  “God  had 
sent  him  with  food,”  and  reminded  him 
that  Easter  Day  was  no  fast-day  in  the 
Church.  So  the  two  prayed  and  ate  to- 
gether ; and,  after  a day  of  devout  com- 
munion, the  priest  returned  to  his  parish 
and  St.  Benedict  to  his  cavern. — St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 
ch.  i. 

Christ  crucified  appears  to  St.  Rosa  of 
Viterbo  (1235-1252).  One  day  Jesus 
Christ  appeared  to  St.  Rosa,  suspended  on 
His  cross,  His  hands  and  feet  nailed,  His 


head  crowned  with  thorns,  His  face  black 
and  blue,  His  limbs  dislocated,  His  flesh 
torn  oft  to  the  bone,  and  Ilis  body  covered 
with  blood  and  sweat.  St.  Rosa  screamed, 
shuddered,  and  fainted.  "When  she  came 
to  herself  she  was  still  unable  to  speak 
for  some  time,  and  could  only  gaze  on  the 
victim  before  her.  Her  veins  swelled, 
her  nerves  twitched,  her  heart  heat  high, 
and  she  seemed  in  a terrible  agony.  In- 
stinctively she  beat  her  arms  against 
each  other,  tore  her  hair,  and,  seizing  a 
stone,  struck  herself  on  the  breast  and 
shoulders  ; blood  gushed  from  her  mouth, 
and  she  cried  aloud,  “0  my  Jesus,  why 
art  Thou  reduced  to  this  pitiable  state  V 
What  inhuman  monsters  could  have  used 
Thee  thus  V Why — oh,  why  art  Thou  so 
cruelly  mangled,  so  cruelly  nailed  to  the 
cursed  tree  ? " “ ’Tis  My  love,  My  burn- 

ing love  for  man,”  He  answered.  “Your 
love  for  man  !”  she  exclaimed;  “then 
Your  love  for  me  has  brought  You  to  this 
pass.  My  sins — ah,  miserable  me  ! — my 
sins  have  done  all  this.”  She  shrieked, 
she  stamped,  she  tore  her  hair,  she  struck 
herself,  and  broke  one  of  her  bones  with 
the  stone. — L’abbd  Barascud,  Life  of  St. 
Rosa  of  Viterbo. 

Christ  and  many  saints  in  glory  appear 
to  St.  Vincent  Perrier . In  1396  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier  fell  ill,  and  every  one  thought  he 
would  die.  The  crisis  occurred  on  Oct.  3, 
the  vigil  of  the  fete  of  St.  Francis. 
Then  was  fulfilled  the  saying  that  is 
written,  “When  thou  thoughtest  thyself 
on  the  point  to  die,  then  thou  didst  rise 
as  the  star  of  the  morning.”  All  of  a 
sudden  the  sick-chamber  was  filled  with 
light  of  celestial  splendour,  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  accompanied  by  a multitude 
of  the  heavenly  host,  and  with  the  patri- 
archs St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  pre- 
sented Himself  to  the  sick  man,  and  said 
to  him,  “Vincent,  rise  up  safe  and  sound, 
and  go  forth  to  preach  against  sin.  For 
this  end  have  I chosen  thee.  Warn 
sinners  to  be  converted,  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  The  Saviour  then 
told  him  three  things : first,  that  He  would 
confirm  him  in  grace,  that  his  preaching 
might  have  free  course  and  abound ; 
secondly,  that  he  should  come  out  un- 
scathed f ronVall  persecutions ; and  thirdly, 
He  gave  him  special  directions  how  to 
exercise  the  apostleship  committed  to  his 
charge.  Then  touching  the  saint’s  face 
with  His  right  hand,  He  said,  “ 0 my 
Vincent,  rise  and  with  these  words  the 
vision  vanished.  The  sick  man  felt  that 
he  was  restored  to  health,  and  his  heart 
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was  full  of  heavenly  consolations.— Peter 
Kanzauo  (bishop  of  Lucern),  Life  of  St. 
Vincent  Ferrier, 

This  apparition  recounted  by  Father  Ranznno.  the 
moat  ancient  of  the  biographers  of  St.  Vincent  terrier,  is 
substantially  repeated  by  the  saint  himself  in  a letter 
nddressed  to  pope  Benedict  XIII.,  A.D.  1411. 

Apparitions  of  Chi' 1st  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mari)  to  St.  John- Joseph  of  the  Cross  (a.d. 
1654-1734).  St.  John- Joseph  had  frequent 
ecstasies,  in  which  state  he  was  dead  to 
the  outer  world,  neither  seeing,  hearing, 
nor  feeling,  hut  resting  immovable  as  a 
statue,  with  his  face  burning  bright  as  a 
live  coal,  and  a nimbus  surrounding  his 
head.  In  one  of  these  transports  the 
Virgin  appeared  to  him,  and  conversed 
with  him.  One  Christmas  Eve  “l’enfant 
Jdsus  descendait  dans  ses  bras,  et  y restait 
plusieurs  heures  de  suite.”  (See  St.  Ca- 
jetan,  St.  Coletta,  pp.  25,  28.)— Car- 
dinal Wiseman,  contributed  to  Migne’s 
Demonstrations  Evangdliques , vol.  xvi. 

Sundry  apparitions  to  Philip  of  Ncri 
(a.d.  1515-1595).  One  Christmas  Eve 
Christ  showed  Himself  to  Philip  of  Neri, 
in  the  form  of  a little  child  upon  the  altar. 
The  beauty  of  the  vision  was  surpassing 
thought.  Philip  often  saw  in  the  host  a 
multitude  of  angels,  and  all  the  glory  of 
paradise.  He  twice  saw  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
once  when  she  held  up  the  roof  of  the 
church  at  Vallicella,  which  threatened  to 
fall  upon  the  congregation ; and  once, 
about  a year  afterwards,  when  he  was 
sick,  and  she  came  to  cure  him. — Bull  of 
Canonization  by  Gregory  XV. 

There  Is  a painting  of  the  Virgin  Mary  holding  up  the 
roof  of  the  church  at  Vallicella. 

Apparitions  of  Christ  to  St.  Theresa 
(a.d.  1515-1582). 

(1)  As  the  love  of  St.  Theresa  for  God 
and  Christ  increased,  the  malignity  of 
Satan  to  her  increased  also.  She  stated 
her  case  to  five  or  six  masters,  who  told 
her  to  take  more  food,  to  associate  more 
with  the  sisterhood,  and  to  shorten  her 
religious  exercises.  She  followed  this 
advice  for  three  years,  but  in  this  period 
the  Saviour  often  came  to  console  her  ; 
nnd  one  day  said  to  her,  “Pear  not,  my 
daughter  ; it  is  I who  speak.  I will  never 
leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.”  These 
comforting  words  banished  her  doubts  ; 
and,  no  longer  fearing  the  devil,  she  defied 
him,  saying,  “Como  on  now,  with  all 
your  legion.  As  Christ  is  with  me,  I 
care  not  who  may  be  against  me.” 
Though  Christ  sometimes  showed  Him- 
self to  her  in  a sensible  form,  He  more 
frequently  manifested  Himself  to  her 


spiritual  eyes.  Her  confessor  and  supe- 
rior, still  believing  these  visitations  to  be 
Satanic,  told  her,  when  they  appeared 
again,  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to 
turn  her  back,  to  quit  her  oratory,  and 
change  her  place.  She  did  as  she  was 
told ; but  Christ,  far  from  thinking  her 
rude  and  unloving,  only  loved  her  the  more, 
and  said  to  her,  “You  have  done  well, 
my  daughter,  in  obeying  your  directors  ; 
but  be  assured  it  is  I Myself  who  appear 
to  you,  and  honour  youwith  Mypresence.” 
For  two  years  the  Saviour  never  left  her 
side,  but  was  ever  with  her  to  instruct, 
console,  and  fortify  her.  After  the  two 
years  were  ended,  the  whole  Trinity  abided 
with  her  for  fourteen  years,  in  a visible 
form — at  least,  so  far  as  the  immortal  can 
be  visible  to  a mortal.  She  was  also 
visited  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Dominic,  St. 
Francis,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Clara,  ten 
thousand  martyrs,  and  many  other  saints 
of  both  sexes. 

(2)  On  one  occasion  God  the  Father 
appeared  to  her,  and  said,  “My  daughter, 

1 have  given  to  you  My  Son,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin ; what 
more  can  I give  ? ” On  another  occasion, 
Jesus  Christ  appeared  before  her,  and, 
putting  His  right  hand,  printed  with  the 
nail,  into  her  hand,  said,  “ See  this  nail- 
print.  It  is  the  sign  of  My  marriage  con- 
tract with  you.  Ere  long  you  shall  be 
My  bride,  and  nothing  shall  separate  you 
from  the  love  of  God  your  Saviour.” 
So  full  was  her  heart  that  she  cried  aloud, 
“0  God,  enlarge  my  heart,  or  it  will 
burst  with  love.” 

(3)  When  St.  Theresa  founded  the 
monastery  of  Seville,  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  visit  her,  and  said,  “Thou  knowest, 
daughter,  there  is  a marriage  contract 
between  thee  and  Me.  Thou  art  Mine, 
and  1 am  thine.” 

(4)  One  day  St.  Theresa  knelt  in 
prayer  before  a picture  of  Christ,  beseech- 
ing her  heavenly  Spouse  to  save  her  from 
ever  offending  Him,  in  thought,  word, 
or  deed.  From  this  moment  the  Lord 
Jesus  held  fellowship  with  her ; often 
talking  with  her  face  to  face,  speaking  in 
human  speech  in  her  own  mother  tongue, 

(5)  Theresa  being  on  one  occasion  at 
her  devotions,  the  Lord  appeared  to  her 
with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  He  first 
showed  her  His  hands,  which  shone  with 
celestial  splendour ; He  then  revealed  His 
face ; and  continued  with  her  for  the 
space  of  three  days. 

(6)  Being  at  mass  on  St.  Paul’s  Dajq 
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Christ  manifested  Himself  to  her  in  His 
human  form,  but  His  body  was  glorified. 
This  intercourse  continued  for  three  years, 
when  a seraph  came  with  a flaming  dart 
and  pierced  her  to  the  heart.  The  pain 
of  this  wound  never  left  her  to  the  hour 
of  her  death. — John  (of  Jesus  Maria), 
Life  of  St.  Theresa.  (She  left  her  auto- 
biography, which  was  carried  to  the  year 
1580,  that  is,  within  two  years  of  her 
death.) 

St.  Filumena,  a nineteenth-century  saint, 
asserts  her  identity.  St.  Filumena  was 
wholly  unknown  till  a.d.  1802,  and  where 
she  lived,  when  she  lived,  what  she  did, 
and  how  she  died,  are  wholly  unknown. 
Never  mind.  In  1802  a grave  was  found 
in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla,  and  near 
it  were  three  tiles,  containing  these 
“ words,”  in  red  letters — 

I LVMENA  I | PAXTE  | | CVMFI  | 

By  changing  the  position  of  the  tiles  we 
get  paxte  cumfi  iDJiENA,  and  by 
separating  the  letters  into  words,  we  get 
pax  tecum  filumena.  That  this  is  the 
correct  rendering  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  the  “virgin  martyr ” herself  told  a 
priest  and  a nun  so  in  a dream.  She 
told  them  she  was  called  “Filumena” 
because' she  was  “Fi[lia]  Lumena,”  the 
daughter  of  the  “ Light  of  the  World.”  * 
In  confirmation  of  this  revelation,  when 
the  bones  were  carried  to  Magnano,  the 
saint  repaired  her  own  skeleton,  made 
her  hair  grow,  and  performed  so  many 
other  miracles,  that  those  who  doubt  the 
statement  of  the  “virgin  martyr ” would 
not  be  convinced  even  if  they  themselves 
had  dreamt  the  dream. 

The  ghosts  of  St.  Hilary , St.  Martin, 
and  St.  Agnan  appear  to  St.  Leontius  to 
announce  his  death  (a.d.  550).  St.  Leontius 
lived  in  the  town  of  Mentenay,  and  was 
abbot  of  the  monastery  there.  While  he 
was  still  far  from  old  age,  the  ghosts  of 
St.  Hilary,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Agnan 
appeared  before  him,  as  he  was  lying  on 
his  wretched  pallet  in  the  baptistery,  and 
said  to  him,  “ Yet  within  three  days,  and 
we  will  come  to  carry  you  to  paradise.” 
On  the  third  day  they  came  again,  and 
said,  “ All  things  are  ready ; hasten  to  the 
feast.”  St.  Leontius  requested  a reprieve 
of  three  days,  that  his  dead  body  might 
be  trapped  in  a robe  which  had  been 
promised  him.  The  delay  was  accorded 
him,  and  he  instantly  sent  his  nephew 
to  a noble  dame  to  say,  “Our  father 

° The  final  a is  simply  the  affix  of  "Lumen,”  taken  as 
a female  name. 
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Leontius  is  about  to  quit  this  world,  and 
has  sent  me  for  the  mortuary  robe.” 
“Fool  that  I am,”  said  the  dame,  “it  is 
not  ready  ; but  our  good  father  is  still 
hale,  and  has  many  days  before  him. 
Tell  him  I will  send  the  robe  in  three 
days.”  In  three  days  the  robe  arrived. 

In  three  days  the  good  abbot  died.  In 
three  days  the  same  three  saints  came, 
and  carried  his  soul  to  paradise. — Ancient 
Breviary  of  'Troyes. 

The  ghost  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  confirms  1 
the  claim  of  Edward  I.  to  the  lordship  of 
Scotland.  Edward  I.  founded  his  claim 
to  the  lordship  of  Scotland  on  these  four 
pleas : (1)  Ancient  chronicles,  which 

state  that  the  Scotch  kings  paid  homage 
to  the  sovereigns  of  England  from  time  • 
immemorial.  Extracts  in  proof  are  given 
from  St.  Alban,  Marianus  Scotus,  Ralph  j 
of  Diceto,  Roger  of  Ho  veden,  and  William 
of  Malmesbury ; (2)  old  charters  of 

Scottish  kings,  as  those  of  Edgar,  son  of 
Malcolm,  William,  and  his  son  Alexander  ■ 
II.  ; (3)  papal  rescripts,  as  those  of 
Honorius  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Clement  ■ 
IV.  ; (4)  “The  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  • 
John  of  Beverley.”  The  extract  referred  • 
to  in  the  last  plea  runs  thus:  “In  the 
reign  of  Adelstan,  the  Scots  invaded  : 
England,  and  committed  great  devasta- 
tion. Adelstan  went  to  drive  them  back, 
and,  on  reaching  the  Tyne,  found  that  ! 
the  Scots  had  retreated.  At  midnight 
the  ghost  of  St.  J ohn  of  Beverley  appeared  ' 
to  Adelstan,  and  bade  him  cross  the  river 
at  daybreak,  for  he  should  assuredly  » 
discomfit  the  foe.  Adelstan  obeyed  the  j 
vision,  and  reduced  the  whole  kingdom 
to  subjection.  On  reaching  Dunbar  in 
his  home  march,  Adelstan  prayed  that 
some  lasting  sign  might  be  vouchsafed 
him  to  satisfy  all  ages  that  God,  by  the 
intercession  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  had 
given  to  England  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. Then  struck  he  with  his  sword  the 
basaltic  rock  near  the  coast,  and  the  blade 
sank  into  the  solid  stone  “as  if  it  had 
been  butter,”  cleaving  it  asunder  an  ell 
or  more.  As  the  cleft  remains  to  the 
present  hour,  none  can  doubt  or  dispute 
the  justice  of  the  plea. — Rymer,  Fccdera,  i 
vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  771. 

The  ghost  of  St.  John  Nepomuch  pleads 
the  cause  of  a woman  unjustly  condemned. 

A lady  of  noble  birth  was  unjustly  cast 
in  a lawsuit,  and  memorialized  the 
emperor  Leopold.  She  put  her  memorial 
on  the  altar  of  St.  John  Nepomuclc,  while 
she  attended  mass  ; and,  after  the  service 
was  over,  she  found  her  document  had 
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disappeared.  Eour  days  afterwards  the 
lady  put  another  memorial  on  the  same 
altar ; and,  when  she  returned  to  take  it 
up,  discovered  in  its  stead  her  original 
paper,  signed  with  the  emperor’s  name, 
reversing  the  sentence.  This  schedule 
had  gone  from  Prague  to  Vienna  and 
back  again  in  four  days,  which  was 
impossible,  except  by  miracle.  On 
; further  inquiry  it  was  found  that  St. 

John  Nepomuck,  who  had  been  some 
i time  dead,  had  pleaded  her  cause,  and 
obtained  the  emperor’s  signature  to  the 
i remonstrance. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan- 
; dists),  vol.  v.  p.  GOO. 

The  ghost  of  St.  Martin  appears  to 
Jlerveus  of  Tours  (a.d.  1021).  Herveus, 
having  restored  the  grand  basilica  of 
Tours,  prayed  St.  Martin  to  celebrate  the 
day  of  opening  with  some  great  miracle. 
St.  Martin  appeared  to  him  and  said,  “My 
very  dear  son,  what  you  ask  you  shall 
receive,  and  more  too ; but  as  for  miracles, 
those  already  wrought  will  suffice  for  the 
j present.  Now  is  the  reaping  time,  and 
j your  prayer  should  not  he  for  miracles  to 
1 convert  souls,  hut  for  converted  souls, 
fit  for  God’s  garner.  As  for  me,  I will 
j not  cease  to  pray  God  on  your  behalf. 

Many  are  too  much  attached  to  the  things 
j of  this  world,  and  my  prayers  have 
I obtained  (with  great  difficulty)  the  salva- 
j tion  of  some  of  these.  In  regard  to 
| yourself,  my  dear  son,  finish  the  work 
you  have  taken  in  hand  ; and  believe  me 
when  I say,  that  it  is  a work  most  pleasing 
and  acceptable  to  God.”  When  the  clergy 
were  assembled  for  the  dedication  of  the 
church,  Ilcrveus  repeated  to  them  the 
words  of  the  apparition. — L’abbe  Holland 
(honorary  canon  of  Tours),  Life  of 
Jlerveus. 

The  archangel  Michael  appears  to  St. 
Hubert  of  Brittany  (a.d.  714).  After  the 
death  of  his  parents,  St.  Hubert  longed 
vto  join  them  in  paradise ; and  one  day 
while  he  was  in  his  garden  (since  called 
St.  Hubert's  garden),  he  knelt  on  a stone, 
and  prayed  God  to  take  him  to  Himself. 
The  archangel  Michael  was  instantly  at 
his  side,  told  him  his  prayer  was  heard, 
and  that  God  would  remove  him  from 
earth  to  heaven  within  three  days.  His 
joy  was  boundless,  but  when  he  told  his 
vision  to  the  monks,  sorrow  filled  their 
hearts. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
vol.  viii.  May  30. 

St.  Michael  appears  to  the  bishop  of 
Siponto.  By  “the  apparition  of  St. 
Michael,”  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church 
means  his  appearance  to  the  bishop  of 
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Siponto,  when  he  commanded  him  to 
build  a church  and  dedicate  it  to  St. 
Michael.  The  legend  is  this : In  the 
pontificate  of  Gelasius  I.  there  was  a man 
named  Gargano,  very  rich  in  cattle,  who 
happened  to  lose  a bull.  After  long 
search,  Gargano  came  to  a cave,  which  the 
men  with  him  refused  to  enter ; but  one 
of  them  shot  an  arrow  into  the  cave,  and 
the  arrow,  after  penetrating  the  cave, 
returned  back  to  the  shooter.  This 
seemed  very  strange  ; and  the  bishop  of 
Siponto,  who  was  one  of  the  searchers, 
prayed  and  fasted  for  three  days,  that 
the  mystery  might  be  revealed  to  him. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  St.  Michael 
appeared,  and  informed  him  that  he  (St. 
Michael)  was  himself  in  the  cave  when 
the  arrow  was  discharged  therein,  and 
that  it  was  he  who  had  turned  it  back 
again  by  his  own  hand.  He  then  com- 
manded the  bishop  to  build  a church  on 
the  site  of  this  miracle,  and  dedicate  it 
to  “St.  Michael  and  all  angels.”  The 
bishop  then  entered  the  cave,  and  found 
it  fitted  up  like  a beautiful  chapel ; so  he 
celebrated  mass  in  it,  and  many  miracles 
made  it  noted.  Subsequently  a church 
was  built  on  the  site,  called  Mount 
Gargano,  from  Gargano,  the  farmer  whose 
bull  was  lost,  hut  the  name  was  changed 
to  St.  Angelo’s  Mount,  from  the  “ appari- 
tion of  St.  Michael.”  This  mount  is  in 
the  Capitanate,  near  Manfredonia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. — Edward  Kinesman 
(1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  311. 

St.  Januarius  appears  to  an  old  man 
according  to  a compact.  A certain  old 
man  requested  St.  Januarius  to  leave  him 
some  memento  of  his  martyrdom,  which 
Januarius  promised  to  do.  After  he  was 
beheaded,  the  saint  made  his  appearance 
to  this  old  man,  and  gave  him  the  napkin 
wet  with  blood,  which  had  been  bound 
over  his  eyes  at  execution.  The  old  man 
showed  .the  napkin  to  the  officers,  who 
recognized  it,  and  vouched  for  its  identity. 

At  the  very  hour  of  execution,  the 
devil  seized  Timotheus,  the  governor  of 
Beneventum,  who  had  ordered  Januarius 
to  be  put  to  death,  and,  after  tormenting 
him,  ■ killed  him,  and  cast  him  into  the 
bottomless  pit. 

The  mother  of  Januarius  saw  in  a 
vision, the  death  of  her  son,  and  thanked 
God  that  ho  was  deemed  worthy  of  a 
martyr’s  crown. — The  Homan  Breviary 
and  Martyrology. 

St.  Peter  appears  to  St.  Amandus,  and 
assigns  him  work  in  Gaul  (a.d.  594-684). 
While  St.  Amandus  was  waiting  for  a 
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“call,”  he  was  shut  up  in  a cell  on  the 
ramparts  of  JBourges.  Here  St.  Peter 
appeared  to  him,  surrounded  with  a great 
light.  His  face  was  that  of  an  old  man, 
but  it  was  encompassed  with  a glory. 
“ Amandus,”  said  the  apostle,  “God 
desires  you  to  go  to  the  Gauls,  and  has 
promised  you  a great  harvest  of  souls.” 
Amandus  obeyed  without  delay,  and 
settled  in  the  pays  de  Gand. — Menjoulet 
(vicar-general  of  Bayonne),  St.  Amand, 
Aputre  des  Basques. 

St.  Peter  appears  to  St.  Peter  Nolasco 
(a.d.  1189-1256).  St.  refer  Nolasco, 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  had  always 
a great  desire  to  go  to  Rome,  to  render 
homage  to  the  tomb  of  his  namesake.  It 
was  his  intention  to  go  barefoot ; but  one 
day,  as  he  was  making  arrangements  for 
this  pilgrimage,  the  “prince  of  the 
apostles  ” came  to  him,  and  said  thrice, 
“Peter,  as  you  have  not  been  to  see  me, 
I have  come  to  see  you.”  Lifting  up  his 
eyes,  he  beheld  the  apostle  in  the  very 
state  in  which  he  was  crucified.  “ Peter, 
said  he,  “ all  the  good  wishes  of  saints 
are  not  accomplished  in  this  life.  I 
wished  to  die  with  my  head  downwards, 
to  make  it  known  that  superiors  should 
conform  their  spirits  and  their  thoughts 
to  the  necessities  of  their  inferiors,  in 
imitation  of  our  Master,  who  bent  His 
head  to  my  feet  when  He  condescended 
to  wash  them.”  Prom  this  day  forth 
Nolasco  did  something  every  day  in  imi- 
tation of  St.  Peter,  and  sometimes  got  a 
monk  to  tie  him  by  his  feet  to  the  head 
of  his  bed.  When,  however,  his  spiritual 
father  was  told  thereof,  he  strictly  for- 
bade it,  as  dangerous  to  health,  if  not 
hazardous  to  life. — R.  P.  P.  Zumel,  Life 
of  St.  Peter  Nolasco  (in  Latin). 

Apparition  of  St.  Philip  of  Ncri  to 
dame  Drusina  Fantina,  and  to  Leonard 
Itouel  (died  1595).  After  death,  Philip 
of  Neri  appeared  to  several  persons  ; for 
example,  to  dame  Drusina  Fantina,  who, 
having  fallen  from  a considerable  height, 
had  her  skull  severely  fractured,  and  her 
body  much  bruised.  In  a moment,  the 
ghost  of  St.  Philip  was  at  her  side,  to 
comfort  her  and  restore  her  to  health. 

Another  example , is  his  presence  to 
Leonard  Rouel,  while  at  the  point  of 
death.  St.  Philip  came  to  his  bed,  and 
merely  said,  “ My  son,  go  in  peace,” 
when  the  dying  man  rose  from  his  bed  in 
perfect  health. — Process  of  Canonization. 
(This  “Process”  is  crammed  with 
miracles,  some  during  the  life  of  the 
saint,  and  some  after  his  death.) 


The  ghost  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
appears  to  St.  Catherine  of  Bologna  (a.d. 
1413-1463).  One  day  St.  Catherine, 
weary  of  work,  fell  asleep  in  her  prayers, 
when  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  ap- 
peared to  her,  clad  in  his  pontifical  robes, 
and  told  her  that  she  was  not  to  wear 
herself  out,  even  with  prayer  and  good 
works  ; that  she  was  now  to  relax  a little, 
that  she  might  renew  her  strength,  and 
return  with  more  vigour  to  her  duties. 
He  then  gave  her  his  hand  to  kiss,  and 
vanished  from  her  sight. — Paleotti  (of 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis),  Life  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Bologna. 

The  ghost  of  St.  Vaast  extinguishes  a 
fire  (sixth  century).  Some  years  after 
the  death  of  St.  Vaast,  bishop  of  Arras 
and  Cambrai,  a fire  broke  out  in  the 
house  where  he  used  to  dwell,  and 
threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  town  of 
Arras.  A woman  named  Abita  invoked 
the  name  of  the  deceased  prelate  to  assist 
in  putting  out  the  conflagration.  Where- 
upon she  saw  St.  Vaast  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames,  commanding  them  to  cease 
their  ravages.  Wonderful  to  relate,  not . 
only  the  chamber  once  occupied  by  the 
bishop  was  wholly  uninjured,  but  the 
very  bed  and  bedclothes  were  untouched. 
This  “miracle”  increased  the  honour  in 
which  the  name  of  the  late  prelate  was 
held. — Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  i. 
(1570). 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Agnes 
of  Mount  Pulciano  (a.d.  1274-1317). 
When  St.  Agnes  was  only  fourteen  years 
old,  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  her, 
and  gave  her  three  little  stones  of  great 
beauty,  saying  to  her,  “ My  child,  before 
you  die,  you  will  build  a monastery  in 
my  honour.  Take  these  little  stones  to 
remind  you  that  this  religious  house  must 
be  founded  on  the  faith  and  confession  of 
the  high  and  indivisible  Trinity.”  * 

Another  instance.  On  Assumption  Eve 
the  Virgin  Mary  brought  to  Agnes  the 
infant  Jesus,  and  placed  Him  in  her  arms. 
Agnes,  beside  herself  with  joy,  took  from 
His  neck  a crucifix  studded  with  pearls. 
In  Christian  art,  the  infant  Jesus  is 
represented  giving  her  the  cross,  as  He 
leaves  her  arms. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Bont 
(a.d.  623-710).  On  the  eve  of  the  As- 

• Some  time  afterwards,  an  angel  reminded  Agnes 
of  these  three  stones,  and  told  her  the  time  was  fully  come 
when  she  ought  to  begin  the  convent.  He  said  she  was 
to  build  it  on  the  site  where  she  was  attacked  by  the 
rooks  (see  Devil  assumes,  etc.),  that  she  was  to  dedicate 
it  to  "The  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incomparable  Virgin," 
and  that  it  was  to  be  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic.— 
Raymond  of  Capua,  Life  of  St.  A gnes. 
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limption,  St.  Bont  determined  to  pass 
lie  whole  night  in  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
liile  he  was  deep  in  prayer,  the  Virgin 
ary  appeared  before  him  in  great  light, 
icompanied  by  a host  of  saints  and 
lirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  These 
javenly  visitants  forthwith  got  all  things 
ady  for  celebrating  mass  ; and,  when 
1 was  in  order,  the  Virgin  was  asked 
ho  was  to  officiate.  She  replied,  “St. 
ont,  who  is  already  in  the  church.”  On 
earing  these  words,  St.  Bont  leaned 
gainst  one  of  the  church  pillars  to  hide 
imself,  whereupon  the  stone  pillar  he- 
me instantly  plastic,  and  the  impression 
the  saint’s  body  was  left  in  it  as  an 
taglio,  which  may  be  seen  by  any  who 
aoose  to  look  for  it.  The  angels  soon 
Hind  the  bishop,  and  led  him  to  the 
irgin,  who  commanded  him  most  gra- 
lously  to  “offer  up  the  divine  sacrifice." 
t.  Bont  instantly  arrayed  himself  in  his 
icerdotal  robes,  and  went  to  the  altar, 
he  saints  assisted,  and  the  angels  took 
art  with  them  in  chanting  the  service. 
Yhen  mass  was  finished,  the  Virgin  gave 
t.  Bont  a chasuble,  and  told  him  to  take 
are  of  it  as  a pledge  of  her  favour.  This 
basuble,  a fine  delicate  material,  re- 
tained at  Clermont  till  1793,  when  it 
as  destroyed  accidentally  by  fire.. — Les 
Jetits  Bollandists  (7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  i. 
361. 

The  Virgin  Mari/  appears  to  St.  Caje- 
hn  of  Thienna  (a.d.  1547).  One  Christ- 
ies Eve,  while  St.  Cajetan  was  in  the 
Sasilica  Liberienne,  meditating  on  the 
nenmation,  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to 
im,  and  placed  the  infant  Jesus  between 
is  arms.  It  is  thus  he  is  often  re- 
resented  in  Christian  art.  (See  St.  John- 
sepit,  St.  Coi.etta,  pp.  21,  28.) — Les 
'etits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ix.  p.  393. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Cyril, 
eneral  of  Mount  Carmel  (a.d.  1224). 
t.  Cyril,  afterwards  general  of  Mount 
armel,  greatly  distressed  at  the  heresies 
■'hick  had  corrupted  the  Church,  wished 
withdraw  himself  entirely  from  the 
ciety  of  man,  that  he  might  have  only 
od  to  do  with.  While  revolving  this 
hatter  in  his  mind,  the  Virgin  Mary 
anie  to  him,  with  a face  majestic  and 
rilliant  as  the  sun,  and  said  to  him, 
My  son,  if  you  would  avoid  the  heresies 
the  Greeks,  seek  an  asylum  on  Mount 
armel,  and  follow  the  course  which 
sail  be  shown  you  there.”  In  obedience 
this  vision,  St.  Cyril  sold  all  his  pos- 
ssions,  gave  the  money  to  the  poor, 
ind  started  for  Syria.  At  Jerusalem  he 
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met  St.  Brocard,  prior-general  of  Mount 
Carmel,  who  took  him  to  his  cell,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary  again  came  to  him,  and 
told  him  it  was  here  he  ought  to  dwell, 
if  he  would  escape  the  perils  of  heretical 
doctrines  ; so  next  day  he  entered  the 
brotherhood  as  a novitiate. 

Another  appearance.  When  St.  Cyril 
was  made  general  of  Mount  Carmel  he 
found  the  place  almost  a desert,  but  the 
Virgin  came  to  him  for  the  third  time, 
and  said,  “Ere  long  many  persons  of 
rank  will  join  the  order,  and  affiliated 
monasteries  will  arise  in  all  directions,  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  advantage  of  the 
Church.”  This  prophetic  promise  was 
most  amply  redeemed. — Les  Petits  Bol- 
landistes, vol.  iii.  pp.  200-202. 

The  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Joseph  appear 
to  St.  Theresa  (a.d.  1515-1582).  While 
St.  Theresa  was  building  a convent,  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Joseph  appeared  to 
her,  and  promised  assistance ; by  their  aid 
she  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  brought 
her  work  to  a successful  issue.  By  the 
same  divine  assistance  she  was  enabled 
to  build  fifteen  religious  houses,  all  wrell 
known  in  Spain. — John  (of  Jesus  Maria), 
IAfe  of  St.  Theresa. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Julian, 
bishop)' of  Cuenga,  on  the  day  of  his  death 
(Jan.  28,  1207).  St.  Julian,  being  sick 
unto  death,  was  laid  in  ashes  on  the 
floor  of  his  cell.  Presently  the  Virgin 
Mary,  surrounded  with  angels  and  a 
company  of  virgins,  entered  the  cell, 
singing  these  words:  “Lo!  here  the 
man  of  God,  who  lived  not  unto  himself, 
but  to  the  Lord  ! Allelujah  ! ” Then 
came  the  Virgin  forward  and  said  to 
him,  “Beloved  of  my  Son,  take  this 
lamp,  the  symbol  of  virginity,  so  well 
guarded  by  thee  throughout  all  thy  life, 
and  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 
The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  a 
palm  branch  proceeded  from  his  mouth, 
whiter  than  snow.  Up,  up  it  shot,  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  till  it  reached  the 
sky,  and  its  top  was  hidden  out  of  sight. 
When  it  pierced  the  sky,  celestial  music 
was  distinctly  heard.  So  died  St.  Julian, 
bishop  of  Cuenya,  Jan.  28,  1207. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Jan.  28).  This  life 
was  abridged  from  the  Bollandists  by 
P.  Giry.  The  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo 
XIII.  repeats  the  above  in  his  Vies  dps 
Saints  (7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

Ono  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  incidents  above 
recorded  must  be  allegorical,  but  they  are  given  by  the 
authors  referred  to  above  as  historic  facts,  and  not  the 
slightest  hint  is  made  to  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  other* 
wise,  - • 
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The  Virgin  and  Child  appear  to  Stanis- 
laus ICostka  (sixteenth  oentury).  During 
sickness,  and  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  St. 
Stanislaus  Kostka.  She  had  her  Child 
in  her  arms,  and  regarded  the  sick  man 
with  the  sweetest  graciousness.  When 
she  vanished,  she  placed  the  Child  on 
Kostka’s  bed,  and  left  Him  there.  From 
this  moment  he  began  to  amend,  at 
which  the  physicians  marvelled ; but  he 
went  on  gathering  strength  daily,  till  he 
was  wholly  convalescent. — Peter  Riba- 
deneira,  The  Flower  of  the  Lives  of  Saints. 

The  Virgin  and  Child  appear  to  Jeanne 
Marie  de  Mailld (a.d.  1332-1414).  When 
Jeanne  Mario  de  M aille  was  only  eleven 
years  old,  the  Virgin  Mary,  bearing  the 
infant  Jesus  on  her  left  arm,  appeared  to 
her.  In  her  right  hand  she  carried  a 
vessel  filled  with  drops  of  the  Saviour’s 
blood,  and  sprinkled  some  of  it  on  the 
young  girl,  who  from  that  moment  was 
more  vividly  alive  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  cross,  and  the  atoning  sufferings  of 
Christ.  From  that  day  Jeanne  Marie 
carried  in  her  bosom  a crucifix  painted 
on  parchment,  which  she  often  wept 
over. — L’abbc  Rolland,  Life  of  Jeanne 
Marie  de  Maille. 

Apparition  of  the  Virgin  to  several 
children  in  Pontmain  (Jan.  17,  1871). 
The  last  apparition  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
if  we  except  that  of  Ballyraggett,  in 
Ireland,  in  1881,  was  at  the  close  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  Jan.  17,  1871. 
This  case  is  recorded  at  length  by  Mgr. 
Gue'rin  in  his  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  i.  pp. 
444-450,  and  is  certified  by  M.  Ldon 
Guiller,  secretary  of  the  bishop  of  Laval, 
who  writes  this  declaration : — (1)  We 
decide  “ que  lTmmaculc'c  Vierge  Marie, 
Mere  de  Dieu,  a veritablement  apparu, 
le  17  Janvier  1871,  a Eugfene  Barbedette, 
Joseph  Barbedette,  Framjoise  Richer,  et 
Jeanne  Marie  Lebosse',  dans  le  hamcau 
de  Pontmain.”  (2)  In  consequence  of 
this  apparition  he  says,  “Nous  autorisons 
dans  notre  diocese  le  culte  de  la  bienlieu- 
reuse  Vierge  Marie,  sous  le  titre  de  Notre 
Dame  d’Espe'rance  de  Pontmain.  (3) 
Nous  avons  forme'  le  dessein  d’elever  un 
sanctuaire  en  l’honneur  de  Mario  sur  le 
terrain  meme  duquel  Elle  a daigne'  appa- 
raitre.”  Mgr.  Gudrin’s  narrative  is 
“imprime'e  avec  la  permission  de  Mgr. 
l’dvfeque  de  Laval ; ” and  Mgr.  Gudrin  is 
himself  “ CameTier  do  sa  Saintetc  Leon 
XIII.”  This,  therefore,  has  the  highest 
sanction  which  the  Catholic  Church  can 
give.  It  was  previously  submitted  to 
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certain  “ Doctcurs-Mc'dicens  appele's  a 
dmettre  leur  jugement  sur  les  circon- 
stanccs.”  Also  to  a commission  “de 
thdologiens  chargee  d’e'tudicr  le  fait 
prdcite  au  point  de  vue  de  la  the'ologie.”  } 
It  was  demonstrated  by  them  that  the 
apparition  could  not  be  attributed  “ni  a 
la  fraude  ou  a l’imposture,  ni  h une  hal- 
lucination, ni  a un  c'tat  maladif  des  a 
organcs  de  la  vue  chez  les  enfants,  ni  a s ■ 
une  illusion  d’optique.”  Who  were  the  ' 
persons  who  saw  the  apparition  ? Let  us 
see  what  the  chamberlain  says.  Eugene ; 
Barbedette  was  the  second  son  of  a small ' 
farmer  living  in  the  village  of  Pontmain, 
in  the  diocese  of  Laval.  He  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  his  brother  Joseph  was  < 
ten.  The  other  two  were  children  from  •• 


the  pastor  of  the  village,  Sister  Vitaline,  : 
the  abbot  Gudrin,  all  present,  could  see 
nothing,  nor  could  any  of  the  neighbours  * 
of  outlying  villages  who  Hocked,  to  the 
place.  Only  the  children  mentioned,  a 
sick  child,  and  a babe  in  the  arms  of  its 
grandmother,  saw  the  apparition.  Let  us 
now  see  what  it  was  these  children  saw.  | 

It  was  a bright  starlight  night,*  crisp ' 
and  frosty,  when  Eugene  Barbedette , 
declared  he  could  see,  just  above  the  roof 
of  the  opposite  cottage,  the  Virgin  Mary. * 
She  was  very  tall,  robed  in  blue,  and  her 
robe  studded  with  stars.  Her  shoes  were  V 
also  blue,  but  had  red  rosettes.  Her  face  4 
was  covered  with  a black  veil,  which 
floated  to  her  shoulders.  A crown  of 
gold  was  on  her  head,  but  a red  line  was  1 
observed  to  run  round  the  crown,  sym-  n. 
bolical  of  the  blood  shed  by  Christ  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  Beneath  her  feet  f 
was  a scroll,  on  which  was  written  these  ; 
words:  “ Mais  priez,  mes  enfants,  Dieu 
vous  exaucera,  en  peu  de  temps  mon  fils  : 
se  laisse  toucher.”  The  persons  present 
sang  a canticle,  the  Virgin  beat  time  with 
her  hand,  and  when  the  canticle  was 
finished  the  vision  vanished  piece  by 
piece.  As  we  have  already  observed, 
only  children  saw  the  vision,  the  oldest 
being  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  . 
youngest  an  infant  in  arms.  Many  men 
and  women,  from  the  abbot  and  pastor, 
the  nuns  and  parents  of  the  children,  to  v, 
the  neighbours  all  around,  looked  in  the 
direction  indicated,  but  saw  nothing  un- 
usual. Well,  says  the  chamberlain  in 
concluding  his  narrative,  “ pour  se  mani- 
fester  nux  hommes,  la  Sainte  Vierge  a 
choisi  des  yeux  simples.  Semblables  a 
0 The  moon  was  full  on  the  Gtlu 
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es  eaux  troubles,  les  ames  pechercsses 
assent  mal  rdflechi  sa  celeste  image.” 

This  is  no  legond  of  antiquity,  no  story  from  books,  no 
xsay  incident ; it  occurred  in  1871,  was  searched  into 
men  of  science  and  theologians,  abbots  and  nuns, 
ustors  and  people.  The  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII. 
rote  the  narrative,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  satisfied 
ith  the  evidence,  and  even  ordained  an  annual  “ com- 
emoration"  to  be  observed  in  perpetuity;  yet,  I sup- 
>se,  few  Protestants  will  feel  satisfied,  with  all  this  array 
testimony,  that  any  “ miraculous  vision  " appeared  at 
intmain.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  the  children  did 
)t  all  see  alike ; for  while  Eugene  and  others  spoke  of 
e vision  as  that  of  the  Virgin,  another  child,  three 
ars  old,  called  it  Jesus,  “en  souvenir  du  beau  portrait 
le  sa  m6re  lui  avait  fait  du  divin  Enfant.”  Whether  a 
ct  or  not  matters  little ; the  narrative  so  attested  and 
related  proves  to  demonstration  that  the  “mode  of 
lought  ” so  prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages  has  not  yet 
ed  out,  and  that  is  nil  this  book  is  concerned  with. 

The  Virgin  Mary  espouses  St.  Robert 
Champagne  before  he  was  born  (a.d. 
017).  St.  Robert  of  Champagne  was 
le  founder  of  Molesmes  and  of  Citeaux. 
'he  Virgin  Mary,  a little  before  his 
irth,  appeared  to  his  mother  Ermcn- 
arde,  and  presented  her  with  a gold 
ing,  saying,  “I  wish  the  son  which  you 
ow  carry  in  your  womb  to  be  betrothed 
:>  me,  with  this  ring,  as  my  spouse." 
•fence  St.  Robert  was  always  called  the 
Spouse  of  Mary.”  (See  St.  Hermann.) 
-Guy  de  Molesmes,  Life  of  St.  Robert 
also  Acta  Sanctorum  by  the  Bollandists, 
.pril  29). 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Henry 
fozo  (a.d.  1365).  One  morning,  as  St. 
lenry  Suzo  was  singing  Maria,  stclla 
laris,  the  Virgin  Mary  came  to  him  and 
aid,  “ The  more  you  love  me  on  earth, 
le  more  I shall  love  you  in  heaven  ; anil 
le  more  your  heart  is  joined  to  mine,  the 
lore  unitedly  shall  you  reign  with  me 
i the  kingdom  of  my  Son.” 

In  the  time  of  the  carnival,  angels 
cscended  into  his  cell,  singing,  “ Surge, 
luminare,  Jerusalem,  quia  venit  lumen 
ium,  et  gloria  Domini  super  te  orta 
3t.” — Pustet  of  Ratisbonne,  The  Life 
nd  Writings  of  Henry  Suzo,  surnamed 
Amandus." 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Veronica, 
t Milan  (a.d.  1497).  Veronica  wished 
reatly  to  become  a nun,  but  was  dis- 
ualified  because  she  was  unable  to  read, 
o remedy  this  obstacle,  she  toiled  in  her 
easant's  hut  long  into  the  night  over 
or  alphabet  and  spelling  ; but  found  her 

Rbour  great,  and  her  progress  extremely 
ow.  One  night,  when  quite  disheartened, 
le  Virgin  Mary  appeared  before  her. 
ho  was  arrayed  in  dazzling  blue,  the 
jlour  of  a summer  sky.  “My  child,” 
le  said,  “ trouble  not  yourself  with 
cholarship.  The  disciples  of  Christ  are 
‘°t  the  great  scholars,  but  the  humble 


minded ; not  those  who  know  most,  but 
those  who  believe  most.  Know,  child, 
that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh, 
not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are 
called,  that  no  flesh  may  glory  in  God’s 
presence.  Let  me  give  you  three  words, 
and  ponder  them  in  your  heart — Faith, 
Hope,  Charity,  the  greatest  of  which  is 
charity.”  So  saying,  the  holy  mother 
vanished  from  sight,  and  Veronica,  not 
long  after,  was  admitted  a sister  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Martha,  in  Milan. — Isidore 
of  Isolani,  Life  of  St.  Veronica  of  Milan 
(1518). 

The  Virgin  Mary  tahes  St.  Hermann  for 
her  spouse,  and  gives  him  the  name  1 * Joseph" 
(a.d.  1230).  One  night,  while  St.  Her- 
mann was  in  prayer,  the  Virgin  Mary 
appeared  to  him,  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
altar.  She  was  accompanied  by  two 
angels  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and,  call- 
ing to  St.  Hermann  to  approach,  she  vowed 
at  the  altar  to  take  him  for  her  spouse. 
While  on  earth,  he  was  to  represent  Joseph, 
the  spouse  which  she  had  on  earth  ; and 
in  heaven,  he  was  to  reign  with  her  as 
her  equal.  St.  Hermann  modestly  resisted, 
but  the  two  angels  assured  him  that  such 
was  the  will  of  God,  and  that  he  must  no 
longer  resist  the  high  honour  of  accepting 
the  name  of  “ Joseph  the  spouse  of  Mary.” 
He  had  no  choice  but  to  submit,  and 
was  ever  after  so  called.  Even  his 
biographers  from  this  point  of  his  life 
call  him  “Joseph  the  spouse  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  the  King  of  kings.” — Life 
of  St.  Hermann  of  Steinfeld  (Bollandists), 
April  7. 

Mgr.  Guinn,  referring  to  this  espousal  in  his  Vies  ih'S 
Saints,  vol.  iv.  p.  276,  says,  “Uno  si  admirable  preroga- 
tive, que  nous  no  trouvons  point  avoir  6t<5  accorddo  h 
d'autres  saints,  Ini  procura,”  etc.  The  chamberlain  perhaps 
forgot  St.  Robert.  While  lie  was  still  in  the  womb  the 
Virgin  said  to  his  mother,  "Volo  filium  quem  gestas  in 
utero  ex  isto  mihi  annulo  desponsari"  (Vita  i.)  (I  wish  to 
take  for  my  spouse  tlio  soil  about  to  bo  born,  and  here  is 
tiie  espousal  ring). 

The  Virgin  Mary  lifts  young  Hermann 
into  the  gallery  of  Cologne  cathedral  (a.d. 
1230).  One  day  when  Hermann,  still  a 
hoy,  entered  Cologne  cathedral,  he  saw  in 
the  gallery  which  runs  between  the  choir 
and  the  nave,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  four 
evangelists,  and  the  infant  Jesus,  con- 
versing together  in  a most  charming 
group.  He  longed  to  join  them,  but 
there  was  no  ladder,  and  the  gallery  was 
locked.  Presently  the  Virgin  said  to  him, 
“ Hermann,  come  up  hither ! ” He  tried 
to  do  so,  but  was  unable  ; whereupon  the 
divine  mother,  stretching  out  her  hand, 
lifted  him  into  the  gallery,  and  set  him 
next  to  her  Son.  Here  he  had  the  honour 
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of  passing  several  hours  in  this  divine 
society, which  filled  his  soul  with  grace 
and  sweetness.  That  this  was  not  a dream 
or  vision,  but  an  actual  and  material  fact, 
is  manifest  by  a wound  which  he  received 
from  a nail  in  the  balustrade.  At  night 
the  Virgin  lifted  the  boy  down  again,  and 
he  returned  home  to  his  parents. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bolland'ists),  April  7. 

The  Virgin  Mary  places  the  infant  Jesus 
in  the  arms  of  St.  Catherine  of  Bologna 
(a.d.  1413-14G3).  The  Saviour  and  His 
mother  often  appeared  to  St.  Catherine  of 
Bologna,  and  manifested  towards  her  the 
most  tender  affection.  One  day  the  Virgin 
placed  in  the  arms  of  the  saint  the  infant 
Jesus.  The  sisters  of  the  convent  knew 
that  God  had  vouchsafed  to  St.  Catherine 
this  favour,  by  her  countenance,  and  the 
sweet  odour  which  issued  from  her.  She 
was  also  favoured  by  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Trinity,  who  explained  to  her  this 
august  mystery. — Paleotti  (of  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis),  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Bologna. 

The  Virgin  Mary  places  the  infant  Christ 
in  the  arms  of  St.  Coletta  (a.d.  1380-1447). 
To  recompense  St.  Coletta  for  her  tender 
devotion  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour, 
the  Virgin  Mary  placed  between  her  arms 
the  body  of  Jesus,  all  bloody,  as  if  just 
taken  from  the  cross.  From  this  moment 
she  daily  felt  at  midday  the  pangs  of 
Calvary.  (See  St.  Cajetan,  p.  25.) — 
Acta  Sanctorum , vol.  i.  March,  p.  553. 

Father  Ignatius,  in  his  Jlistoirb  tics  MalcursfC  A bbcvttlc, 
p.  814,  gives  an  engraved  tablet  from  the  church  of  St. 
Giles,  Abbeville,  with  the  following  inscription 

Sta.  Colette,  Vicrge, 

P riant  la  Tr6s-sainto  Mire  de  Dieu  d’interc&lcr  pour 
Les  Ptaheurs  envers  son  Fils, 

File  luy  apparut  tenant  son  petit  enfant  Jdsus 
Tout  son  giant  dans  un  plat,  et  luy  dit : 

Comment  prierni-je,  mon  fils,  pour  ceux  qui  tc 
D6membrent  par  leurs  offences. 

The  Virgin  Mary  places  the  infant  Jesus 
in  the  arms  of  St.  Hermann  (a.d.  1230). 
The  Virgin  Mary,  having  taken  St.  Her- 
mann for  her  spouse,  and  changed  his  name 
to  Joseph  (p.  27),  enacted  with  him  the 
early  scene  of  Christ’s  childhood,  to  give 
reality  to  this  espousal.  Thus,  as  Joseph 
her  real  spouse  nursed  the  child  Jesus,  the 
Virgin  gave  to  Hermann  the  infant  Jesus 
to  nurse.  As  Joseph  carried  the  infant 
Jesus  into  Egypt,  the  Virgin  gave  the 
infant  Jesus  for  Flermann,  her  second 
spouse,  to  carry.  The  biographer  says, 
“We  find  no  other  saint  enjoyed  the 
prerogative  of  being  the  accepted  spouse 
of  the  Mother  of  God.” — Life  of  St.  Her- 
mann of  Steinfeld  (Bollandists),  April  7. 


[Pt.  i. 

The  souls  of  the  dead  appear  to  Henry 
Suzo  (a.d.  1365).  The  souls  of  the  dead 
used  to  come  to  Hemy  Suzo  in  the  form 
of  angels,  and  talk  to  him  about  heaven 
and  hell.  Amongst  others,  the  soul  of 
Eckard  visited  him,  and  told  him,  saying, 

“ I am  in  heaven,  in  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory,  being  transformed  to  the 
likeness  of  God  Himself.”  Henry  asked 
him  what  state  on  earth  should  be  culti-  . 
vated  in  order  to  arrive  at  such  blessed- 
ness. The  soul  of  Eckard  replied,  “Re- 
nounce self,  and  confide  blindly  on  God. 
Count  everything  that  happens  as  sent 
by  God,  and  nothing  as  sent  from  man, 
except  as  the  messenger  of  God.  Be 
patient,  be  loving  even,  to  those  who 
spitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you. 
Try  to  be  perfect,  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect.”  Henry  asked  another 
soul  what  state  on  earth  is  the  most 
lamentable,  and  it  answered,  “To  be 
abandoned  by  God,  and  to  live  to  please 
one’s  self  rather  than  to  please  God.” — 
Pustet  of  Ratisbonne,  The  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Henry  Suzo,  surnamed  “ Aniandus.”  ■ 

The  above  instances  aro  not  a hundredth  part  of  those  I 
have  met  with  in  my  reading,  but  with  those  inserted  in 
pt.  iii.  will  amply  suffice  to  show  the  prevalency  of  this 
especial  hallucination , for  I suppose  no  one  who  reads 
this  book  will  consider  tkeso  apparitions  to  bo  objective 
and  not  subjective. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seers  of  the  apparitions 
set  down  in  this  group  actually  saw  what  they  described, 
as  a traveller  actually  sees  a lake  in  a desert  when  ho  looks 
only  on  a mirage.  It  is  not  the  sight  that  is  deceived  in 
these  cases;  the  whole  fault  lies  in  the  judgment  or  mental 
inferences,  which  do  not  take  into  account  all  the  facts 
involved.  A right  judgment  which  takes  in  the  whole 
case  forms  a realistic  inference,  but  a faulty  judgment 
which  has  not  exhaustively  sifted  the  subject  forms  a 
delusive  inference.  The  traveller  who  sees  a lake  in  a 
mirage,  and  the  saint  who  sees  the  apparition  of  Christ, 
the  Virgin,  or  some  saint,  honestly  sees  the  phenomena, 
but  his  mental  inferences  nr#  incorrect,  because  they  do 
not  take  into  account  all  tho  facts  involved.  Let  the 
traveller  tell  his  vision  to  a natural  philosopher,  and  the 
seers  of  apparitions  tell  their  visions  to  a medical  man, 
and  the  former  would  instantly  be  told  his  lake  was  a 
mirage,  and  tho  latter  would  be  told  their  apparitions 
were  abnormal  functional  action  arising  from  diseased 
action. 

Mr.  Green,  in  his  History  of  the  English  People,  speak- 
ing of  St.  Dunstan,  says,  “A  traveller  coming  in  his  white 
mantle  over  tho  hills  to  tend  Cuthbcrt,  who  had  injured 
his  knee,  seemed  to  the  lad  to  be  an  angel.  Tho  boy's 
shepherd  life  carried  him  to  the  bleak  uplands,  and  hero 
meteors  plunging  into  the  night  beeamo  to  him  companies 
of  angelic  spirits  carrying  the  soul  of  Aidan  to  heaven  ” 
(pp.  24,  25). 

Apparitions  to  give  Directions 
about  tlieir  Dead  Bodies. 

The  ghost  of  Patroclos  appears  to 
Achilles,  to  request  that  his  body  may  be 
buried.  Patroclos  was  killed  in  battle  by 
Euphorbus  and  Hector.  At  night,  while 
Achilles  slept,  the  ghost  of  bis  friend 
came  to  him  and  said,  “What!  can  you 
sleep,  while  your  best  friend  lies  in  death 
uncarcd  for  ? Haste,  and  give  me  burial, 
that  I may  pass  the  gates  of  Hades. 
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OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  ANGELUS,  FRUCTUOSUS. 


Pr.  I.] 

Thou  art  thyself  about  to  die  under  the 
walls  of  Troy,  and  refuse  not  my  last 
request.  Bury  not  my  bones  apart  from 
ihine,  but  let  us  both  be  laid  in  one  com- 
mon tomb.”  To  this  Achilles  answered, 
:<I  will  perform  minutely  all  thou  hast 
mjoined.”  Then,  trying  to  embrace  his 
friend,  the  ghost  slipped  from  his  touch, 
md  vanished  out  of  sight. — Homer,  Iliad , 
bk.  xxiii.  vers.  65,  etc. 

To  Protestants  the  extraordinary  care  taken  by 
Christians  to  bury  the  dead,  to  collect  the  bones  and  ashes 
jf  martyrs  for  interment,  and  the  frequent  apparitions  of 
the  deceased  to  secure  for  themselves  the  honour  due  to 
their  dead  bodies,  are  matters  of  wonderment;  but  with 
Romani  Catholics  ‘ the  burial  of  the  dead  " is  the  highest 
•corporal  work  of  mercy”  (see  Intro.),  and  this  will  fully 
account  for  the  numerous  miraculous  appearances  in 
defence  of  this  dogma.  In  Egypt  not  to  bo  buried  was 
infamy;  the  Greeks  and  Romans  looked  on  the  burial  of 
i dead  body  as  essential  to  its  happiness  in  the  world  of 
ihadows. 

John  the  Baptist  reveals  the  place  where 
Ms  head  was  buried.  St.  Jerome  tells  us 
that  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist 
buried  the  headless  body  in  Sebaste,  in 
Samaria,  between  Elias  and  Abdias.  He 
idds  that  many  miracles  testified  how 
highly  God  honoured  the  great  forerunner 
of  the  gospel,  for  many  who  were  sick 
(were  cured  by  the  sacred  relic,  and  many 
(ivho  were  possessed  were  exorcised  by  it. 

Ruflinus,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
informs  us  that  Julian  the  Apostate,  being 
annoyed  by  these  constant  miracles,  had 
die  body  disinterred  and  burnt  to  ashes  ; 
out  that  certain  Christians  secreted  some 
if  the  bones,  and  sent  them  to  Philip, 
jishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  [Philip  sent 
:hem  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

This  is  repeated  in  the  Tripartite  His- 
■ory. 

The  same  historian  (Ruffinus)  tells  us 
hat  Herodias  buried  the  head  of  the 
Baptist  in  the  palace  of  Herod,  and  there 
It  remained  hidden,  till  John  the  Baptist 
limself  told  some  religious  men  where  to 
ind  it.  These  men  went  to  the  place 
ndicated,  and  found  the  decapitated  head 
trapped  in  the  same  garment  of  camel’s 
mir  which  the  prophet  was  accustomed 
l o wear  in  the  wilderness. 

Simeon  Metaphrases  and  many  others'repeat  this  story, 
>ut  none  tell  us  how  the  camel-hair  garment  got  there, 
t cannot  be  supposed  that  it  was  put  on  the  charger 
vhen  the  head  was  haudod  to  Salomfi,  nor  can  it  bo 
upposed  that  Herodias  sent  for  it  out  of  any  reverence  or 
uperstitious  regard  for  it.  These  “ litUo  ” difficulties 
distantly  crop  up  in  these  histories  of  tho  saints.  How- 
ver,  John  the  baptist  himself  told  tho  " finders"  that  tho 
»ead  was  his,  and  what  better  authority  can  be  required? 
f he  had  told  you  or  me,  should  we  not  believe  him? 

; The  ghost  of  St.  Angelus  gives  directions 
tbout  his  funeral  to  the  archbishop  of 
Palermo  (a.d,  1225).  St.  Angelus  was 
nurdered  by  some  assassins  of  count 


Berenger  at  Alicata,  in  Sicily,  May  5,  a.d. 
1225,  and  his  ghost  appeared  the  same 
day  to  the  archbishop  of  Palermo,  in- 
forming him  that  he  was  gone  to  heaven, 
and  requesting  him  to  see  that  his  dead 
body  was  properly  interred  in  the  very 
spot  where  he  was  murdered.  The  arch- 
bishop complied  with  this  request,  and 
made  a funeral  for  the  martyr  consistent 
with  his  saintly  reputation. — Mgr.  Guc'rin, 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  v.  p.  344  (7th  edit. 
1880). 

St.  Eleutherius  appears  to  St.  Thecla  to 
give  directions  about  his  relics  (ninth  cen- 
tury) . One  night  St.  Thecla  saw  a venerable 
old  man  come  to  her  ; he  was  of  majestic 
port  and  great  gravity.  His  hair  was 
quite  grey,  and  his  clothing  shone  like 
the  sun.  It  was  St.  Eleutherius,  bishop 
of  Tournai  three  centuries  ago.  Calling 
St.  Thecla  by  her  name,  he  bade  her  call 
on  Heidilon,  the  then  bishop,  and  tell 
him  to  go  to  Blandain,  and  take  his 
relics  from  the  grave,  which  he  would  find 
close  by  the  altar  of  St.  Peter.  The 
aged  Thecla,  thinking  this  vision  might 
be  only  a dream,  prayed  that  God  would 
make  known  to  her  His  will  on  the  sub- 
ject. St.  Eleutherius  appeared  to  her  a 
second  and  a third  time,  when,  no  longer 
doubting  the  mission,  she  went  to  the 
bishop  of  Tournai,  and  told  him  what 
had  passed.  Heidilon  received  the  com- 
munication with  great  joy,  made  it 
known  to  his  principal  clergy,  and 
appointed  a day  to  carry  out  the  saint’s 
request.  Having  called  together  many  pre- 
lates, abbots,  and  other  clergymen,  they 
went  in  grand  procession  to  Blandain,  and 
raised  from  the  earth  the  relics  of  the 
ancient  bishop  of  Tournai,  according  to 
his  bidding.  Many  miracles  solemnized 
the  event ; amongst  others,  the  venerable 
Thecla,  whose  sight  was  dim  with  age, 
recovered  the  quick  vision  of  her  younger 
days. — L’abbe'  Destombes,  Vie  des  Saints 
de  Cambria  et  d' Arras. 

St,  Fructuosus  appears  to  his  brethren 
to  command  them  to  restore  his  ashes.  St. 
Fructuosus,  bishop  of  Tarragona,  in 
Spain,  after  his  martyrdom  appeared  to 
his  brethren,  and  requested  them  to 
restore  his  ashes,  which  they  had  taken 
away  as  relics,  that  all  might  be  laid  in 
one  place. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Jan.  21).  0 

Gamaliel  tells  Lucian  the  monk  where 
to  find  the  body  of  St.  Stephen  and  others 
(a.d.  415).  In  the  [Roman]  Catholic 
Church,  Aug.  3 is  dedicated  to  the 
discovery  of  the  bones  of  St.  Stephen, 
the  first  martyr,  415  years  after  he  was 
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stoned  to  death.  It  cannot  but  be  in- 
teresting to  know  bow  these  bones  were 
identified,  and  as  such  high  authorities 
as  St.  Augustine,  Orosius,  and  a dozen 
others  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing “facts,”  the  mouth  of  gainsayers 
must  be  stopped.  The  subjoined  account 
is  epitomized  from  the  Rev.  Alban 
Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
183-186. 

The  place  of  the  burial  of  St.  Stephen, 
the  first  Christian  martyr,  was  wholly 
unknown  till  the  year  a.d.  415,  when  it 
was  revealed  to  a priest  named  Lucian, 
“while  sleeping  in  his  bed  in  the  baptis- 
tery of  Caphargamala,  in  the  diocese  of 
Jerusalem.” 

On  Dec.  3,  a.d.  416,  at  about  nine 
o’clock  at  night,  Lucian  saw  a tall,  comely 
old  man,  with  a long  white  beard,  and 
a gold  wand  in  his  hand.  He  was  clothed 
in  a white  robe  edged  with  gold,  and 
thickly  covered  with  crosses.  This  ve- 
nerable apparition  having  informed  the 
monk  that  he  was  Gamaliel,  who  had 
instructed  Paul  the  apostle  in  the  law, 
bade  him  go  without  delay,  and  tell 
bishop  John  to  open  certain  graves  in  the 
vicinity,  and  he  would  find  the  relics  of 
Stephen  the  first  martyr,  Nicodemus  who 
came  to  Jesus  by  night,  himself,  and  his 
younger  son  Abibas. 

As  Lucian  did  not  obey  the  order,  the 
ghost  repeated  its  visits  on  the  two 
succeeding  Fridays ; and  Lucian,  no 
longer  in  doubt,  went  to  the  bishop  and 
revealed  to  him  the  vision.  The  bishop 
ordered  search  to  be  made  amongst  a 
heap  of  stones  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
a monk  named  Migetius  said  the 
“ tombs  ” were  at  Debatalia,  and  were 
those  of  an  old  man,  a young  man,  and 
two  others.  Thither,  therefore,  the 
searchers  went,  and  found  the  four 
bodies,  as  Migetius  had  said.  The  four 
bodies  were  deposited  in  four  coffins,  and 
the  names  on  the  coffins  were  Cheliel, 
Nasuaji,  Appan,  and  Dardan.  There 
could  not  be  a shadow  of  doubt  that  these 
names  stood  for  “ Stephen,  Nicodemus, 
Abibas,  and  Gamaliel.”  True,  they  are 
not  much  alike,  but  that  is  of  small 
moment ; there  were  the  four  bodies,  and 
they  must  be  the  four  which  the  vision 
spoke  to  Lucian  about  in  the  baptistery. 

The  bishop  John  had  brought  with  him 
two  other  prelates,  and  on  opening  the 
coffin  of  Cheliel  the  " odour  of  sanctity” 
was  quite  perceptible  ; and  the  identity  of 
Cheliel  with  Stephen  was  still  further 
confirmed  by  the  number  of  miracles 


Eerformed  by  contact  with  the  body.  So 
ucian  and  the  three  bishops  were  fully 
satisfied,  and  as  they  lived  only  415  years 
after  the  death  of  Stephen,  it  is  manfcstly 
unreasonable  for  persons  living  1500 
years  later  to  doubt  such  respectable 
authority. 

But  to  continue.  Bishop  John  claimed 
Chelicl’s  relics  for  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  three  other  coffins  were 
left  at  Caphargamala.  Now  occurred 
another  miracle  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure.  When  Cheliel’s  (i.e.  Stephen’s) 
relics  were  taken  from  the  “ place  of  the 
four  tombs  ” to  Zion  Church,  at  Jerusalem, 

‘ ‘ a heavy  rain  fell.”  This  extraordinary 
“miracle”  removed  every  vestige  of 
doubt. 

Butler  tells  us  that  this  account  is 
given  by  Lucian  himself;  that  Lucian’s 
letter  was  translated  into  Spanish  by 
Avitus,  a friend  of  St.  Jerome,  and  was 
attested  by  Chrysippus,  a priest  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  two  chroniclers  Idatius  and 
Marcellinus,  Basil  bishop  of  Seleucia, 

St.  Augustine  in  his  City  of  God,  and 
many  others.  The  discovery  was  made  ; 
Dec.  3,  a.d.  415,  and  therefore  “tlief 
Invention  of  St.  Stephen”  is  held  on 
Aug.  3.  They  must  bo  hard  indeed  to  ( j 
convince  who  doubt  such  a logical  j ] 
sequence  of  evidence  as  this. 


The  whole  tale  occurs  also  in  Kinesman's  Lives  of  tho 
Saints  (1023),  where  the  "letter”  of  Lucian  is  given  in 
extenso.  The  names  in  the  letter  are  those  mentioned, JH 
above,  and.  to  remove  all  doubt,  Kinesman’s  narrative  is 
avouched  by  John  Floyd,  pp.  5G0-5G4. 

Nicodemus  and  Gamaliel  are  rcspectablo  names,  but  no 
care  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  their  relics.  ? \ 
There  was  something  ungrnteful  in  this  neglect,  seeing  it 
was  Gamaliel  who  revealed  the  locality  of  the  relics.* 
although  it  must  bo  confessed  he  was  not  quite  exact;  ami 
had  it  not  Ivccn  for  the  monk  Migetius  tho  bodies  would 
not  have  been  found.  Probably  in  these  discreditable^- 
days  some  may  be  found  who  think  Migetius  should  have 
been  asked  if  ho  knew  anything  about  "the  vision." 

St.  Hilary  of  Foitiers  directs  that  a newv* 
tomb  be  made  for  him  (a.d.  507).  St.-f  1 
Hilary  was  deposited  at  death  in  a marble 
sepulchre  between  his  wife  and  daughter, 
in  the  basilica  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul, 
outside  the  city  walls  of  Poitiers.  This  \ 
was  a.d.  367.  ’ In  the  fifth  century  this 
church  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  and  the  sepulchre  of 
St.  Hilary  was  lost  amidst  the  ruins.  In 
507  a ball  of  fire  was  observed  to  rise  i 
from  the  debris  and  move  towards  ! 
Clovis,  who  was  encamped  hard  by.  No  ! 
further  notice  was  then  taken  of  the  • 
“meteor,”  for  next  morning  was  fought 
the  great  battlo  of  Vougle'.  • Not  long 
after  the  battle  St.  Hilary  appeared  to  ; 
the  abbot  Fridolin,  the  head  of  a monas- 
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cry  close  by  Poitiers,  told  him  where  his 
>ody  was  lying,  and  directed  him  to 
mild  a new  tomb  for  it,  with  the  assiat- 
mce  of  Clovis  and  the  bishop  of  Poitiers. 
The  abbot  obeyed,  and  when  the  tomb 
vas  ready,  a grand  ceremony  was 
.rrangcd  for  the  interment.  The  body 
lad  been  sought  out  previously  and  laid 
or  the  nonce  in  the  crypt  of  the  new 
hurch,  but  on  the  day  appointed  the 
rypt  was  brilliantly  illuminated  and 
died  with  a most  delightful  odour,  and 
o ! the  dead  body  raised  itself,  and  was 
arried  “no  doubt  by  invisible  angels,” 
nd  laid  in  the  new  tomb.— Pierre 
lamicn,  Sermon  on  St.  Hilary  of  Poi- 
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tiers. 

St.  Januarius  tells  his  disciples  to  hunt 
p his  missing  finger  (a.d.  305).  When 
it.  Januarius  was  executed,  one  of  his 
ingers  was  cut  off ; and  while  the 
Christians  were  burying  the  body,  his 
;host  appeared  to  them,  and  told  them 

0 go  in  search  of  the  missing  finger, 
ily  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they 
ound  it,  and  buried  it  with  the  rest  of 
be  body. — Edward  Kinesman,  Lives  of 
he  Saints,  Sept.  10,  p.  742  (1023). 

St.  Longinus  gives  instructions  to  a poor 
| lind  woman  about  his  head  (first  century). 
lOnginus,  the  Roman  soldier  who  pierced 
he  side  of  Jesus  with  his  spear,  after- 
wards became  a disciple,  and  was  beheaded 

1 Jerusalem.  The  decapitated  head  was 
.ikcn  to  Pilate,  and  Pilate  had  it  exposed 
ver  the  gates  of  the  city,  after  which  it 
ras  cast  into  a sewer.  Now,  there  lived 

the  time  in  Cappadocia,  a poor  old 
lind  woman  who  had  an  only  son,  and 
sis  son  led  her  by  the  hand  to  Jerusalem, 
nder  the  hope  that  she  might  there  re- 
iver  her  sight ; but  no  sooner  had  she 
fet  foot  in  the  holy  city  than  her  son  died, 
he  w saw  in  a vision  Longinus  come 
her.  He  commanded  her  to  go  in 
Bareli  of  his  head,  which  was  covered 
"ith  silt,  and  told  her  the  moment  she 
lucked  it  she  would  recover  her  sight  and 
:e  her  son.  Encouraged  by  this  vision, 
le  started  on  her  search,  found  the  head 
i a public  sewer,  and  recovered  her  sight, 
he  night  following,  Longinus  appeared 
) her  again,  and  showing  to  her  her  son 
i glory,  said  to  her,  “ Weep  not  for  one 
i glory ; but  now  take  my  head  and  place 
in  a coffin  with  your  son,  and  cease  not 
3 praise  God  in  His  saints.”  So  the  woman 
nried  the  head  and  body  of  her  son  to- 
ether  in  the  village  of  Sardial,  where 
onginus  was  born. — Acta  Sanctorum 
Boflandists),  March  15.  (This  is  the 


subject  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
first  figure  of  the  Greek  Menology.) 

St.  Lucian  the  Syrian  tells  Glycerius 
where  to  find  his  body  (a.d.  312).  St. 
Lucian  was  cruelly  martyred  by  the 
EmpororMaximinus.  Afterdeath,  a heavy 
stone  was  tied  to  the  right  hand,  and  the 
body  tossed  into  the  sea.  Fourteen  days 
later  the  ghost  of  St.  Lucian  appeared  to 
Glycerius,  and  told  him,  if  he  went  to 
such  and  such  a place,  he  would  find  the 
martyred  body.  Glycerius  went  with 
several  companions  to  the  place  indicated, 
and  there  found  a dolphin  bringing  the 
dead  body  on  its  back.  The  dolphin 
landed  it  safely  and  then  died.  This 
“ fact”  is  mentioned  in  the  hymn  of  St. 
Lucian,  at  one  time  sung  by  the  [Roman] 
Catholic  Church  on  Jan.  7,  St.  Lucian’s 
Day.  Two  of  the  lines  run  thus — 

A dolphin  brought  to  land  the  treasure. 

And  died  from  its  excess  of  pleasure.; , 

No  corruption  had  passed  on  the  body, 
though  it  had  been  mutilated  bjr  torture, 
and  afterwards  tossed  about  in  the  deep 
sea  for  fourteen  days ; but  the  right  hand 
had  been  wrenched  off  by  the  weight  of 
the  stone  attached  to  it.  This  relic  was, 
however,  given  up  by  the  sea  a few  days 
later,  and  being  laid  near  the  corpse  be- 
came miraculously  united  to  it,  so  that 
the  entire  body,  safe  and  sound,  was 
restored  to  the  disciples.  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  on  her  return  from 
Jerusalem,  built  a city  on  the  spot  of 
sepulture,  and  called  it  Helenopolis.  The 
place  was  previously  called  Drcpan. — 
Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  Jan.  7. 

St.  Maura  and  St.  Britta  give  directions 
about  their  dead  bodies.  One  day  a man 
observed  a strange  light  burning  on  a 
spot  where  popular  tradition  gave  out  that 
two  virgins  were  buried.  On  approaching 
the  light,  it  was  found  to  proceed  from 
a wax  candle  of  marvellous  whiteness. 
After  standing  in  admiration  at  the  phe- 
nomenon for  some  time,  the  man  went  and 
spoke  of  it  to  others.  Soon  afterwards 
two  ghosts  appeared  to  him.  They  were 
two  virgins,  who  told  him  they  were 
buried  in  the  very  spot  where  he  had  seen 
the  candle  burning,  bade  him  clear  away 
the  brambles  and  nettles  therefrom,  and 
afford  their  bodies  a decent  burial.  The 
man  went  about  his  business  next  day, 
and  thought  no  more  of  the  apparition  ; 
but  when  night  came  on  the  two  ghosts 
appeared  to  him  again,  and  told  him  he 
should  certainly  die  before  the  year  was 
out,  unless  he  obeyed  their  'behests. 
Greatly  alarmed  at  this  threat,  the  man 
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chopped  away  the  brambles  from  the  spot, 
and,  having  dug  a few  feet  in  depth,  found 
two  graves  on  which  were  great  drops  of 
perfumed  wax.  He  cleared  the  graves, 
and  built  a little  oratory  over  them.  When 
his  oratory  was  finished,  he  asked  Euphra- 
sius  bishop  of  Tours  to  come  and  conse- 
crate it,  but  the  bishop  wrote  word  back, 
“lam  very  aged,  and  as  the  weather  is 
cold  and  stormy  I dare  not  venture  out.” 
At  night,  the  two  virgins  appeared  to 
Euphrasius,  and  said  to  him,  “Bishop, 
wherein  have  we  offended  you,  that  you 
refuse  to  consecrate  the  oratory  raised 
over  our  bodies  ? Go,  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  perform  the  service  required  of  you.” 
Next  day  the  bishop  started  on  his  mission. 
The  rain  ceased,  the  sun  shone  bright, 
the  weather  was  delightful,  and  the  bishop 
enjoyed  his  trip.  He  often  spoke  about 
the  two  ghosts,  and  used  to  say  one  was 
large  and  the  other  small,  both  were 
whiter  than  snow,  and  they  told  him  their 
names  were  Maura  and  Britta.  They  are 
still  venerated  in  Tours,  and  their  fete  is 
held  annually  on  Jan.  28.  The  place  where 
this  occurred  was  then  called  Arciacum, 
but  is  now  called  Sainte  Maure. — Les 
Petits  Bullandistes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78,  79. 

St.  Sebastian  gives  directions  to  a certain 
dame  to  bury  his  body  in  the  catacombs. 
(a.d.  288).  The  emperor  Diocletian 
ordered  St.  Sebastian  to  be  beaten  to 
death  in  the  Roman  hippodrome  ; and 
that  his  body  might  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  he  commanded 
it  to  be  thrown  into  the  common  sewer. 
But  St.  Sebastian’s  apparition  appeared 
to  a holy  dame,  and  told  her  that  his 
body  was  not  washed  away,  seeing  it  was 
caught  on  a hook.  He  then  directed  her 
to  rescue  it,  and  bury  it  in  the  catacombs, 
near  the  entrance,  at  the  feet  of  the  two 
apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The 
dame  did  as  the  ghost  enjoined  her,  and 
continued  thirty  days  in  prayers  for  the 
dead,  after  her  work  was  done. — The 
abbot  Corblet,  Hagiography  of  Amiens. 

St.  Vincent  informs  a widow  where  to 
find  his  body.  St.  Vincent  was  martyred 
a.d.  303.  His  relics  are  preserved  in 
Lisbon  to  this  day,  and  his  “ bloody 
stole  ” is  still  exhibited  in  the  church  of 
St.  Vincent,  in  Paris.  It  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting  to  trace  out  these  valued 
relics,  especially  as  each  adventure  is  set 
down  with  most  marvellous  minuteness, 
by  [Roman]  Catholic  writers  of  undoubted 
repute.  Well,  we  are  told  that  after 
great  tortures  the  saint  was  removed  by 
Dacian,  the  Roman  proconsul  of  Spain, 
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from  his  bed  of  torture  to  a soft  pallet, 
on  which  he  died.  This  was  not  done  in 
mercy  to  the  victim,  but  with  a view  of 
prolonging  his  slow  martyrdom  ; and 
Dacian,  angry  that  his  victim  had  escaped 
his  grasp,  had  the  dead  body  thrown 
“into  a stinking  ditch  full  of  the  off- 
scouring  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the 
gates.”  Here  it  was  left  unburied  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts  and  birds  of 
prey ; but  God  sent  a raven  to  watch 
over  it,  and  this  raven  kept  off  the  wolves 
and  all  other  creatures  that  attempted  to 
molest  it.  Dacian,  being  told  of  this 
extraordinary  “ fact,”  had  the  body 
wrapped  in  an  ox-hide,  heavily  weighted 
with  stones,  and  cast  into  the  sea.  Eu- 
morfius  was  employed  to  execute  this 
order,  and  he  carried  the  body  several 
furlongs  from  shore,  before  he  cast  it 
overboard ; when,  however,  he  reached 
land,  there  was  the  body  safe  enough, 
lying  on  the  sands.  Metaphrastes  tells 
us  that  the  sea,  more  merciful  than  man, 
rolled  sand  over  the  body  and  buried  it. 
Not  long  afterwards,  the  ghost  of  the., 
saint  appeared  to  a widow,  and  told  her 
where  he  was  buried ; so  the  widow  went 
to  the  spot  indicated,  found  the  bod}',  : 
and  carried  it  to  Valencia.  Here  a church 
dedicated  to  the  saint  was  built,  and  the 
body  magnificently  enshrined.  In  713, 
the  Saracens  destroyed  the  city,  and 
Habbaragman,  king  of  Cordova,  ordered 
the  relics  to  be  burnt ; but  somehow  the 
body  of  the  saint  escaped,  and  was  carried 
to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  those  who 
carried  it  thither  intended  to  form  a colony. 
Here  they  built  a little  chapel,  and  in5- 
terred  the  body  in  a hole  under  the  chapel 
floor.  In  the  reign  of  Alonso  Henriquez 
of  Portugal,  a.d.  1139,  four  kings  made 
war  on  Portugal,  and  Alonso,  having 
defeated  them,  adopted  “ the  quoin  for 
his  device.”  In  this  battle  of  the  four 
kings,  some  Christian  slaves  were  taken 
prisoners  of  war,  amongst  whom  were 
some  from  the  Cape  St.  Vincent,  who 
told  the  king  about  the  saint’s  body; 
so  Alonso  sent  a ship  to  the  cape  to 
fetch  it  away.  It  was  brought  safely  to 
Portugal,  and  in  1147  deposited  in  the 
great  church  at  Lisbon. 

Here  we  have  the  utmost  minuteness  of 
dates  and  names,  although,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  adventures  are  most  roman- 
tic. The  body  was  cast  into  the  city  stew 
and  guarded  by  a raven  ; it  was  then 
carried  several  furlongs  from  shore  and 
cast  into  the  deep  sea,  being  first  sewed 
in  a sack  and  well  weighted  with  stones ; 
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icing  drifted  ashore  it  was  buried  by  the 
iction  of  the  waves  in  tnc  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore. St.  Vincent’s  ghost  told  a respect- 
ive widow  where  to  find  the  body,  and 
she  widow  carried  it  to  Valencia.  Some 
'our  hundred  years  afterwards  Valencia 
,vas  taken  by  the  Moors,  who  burnt  all  the 
ihristian  relics  ; but  the  body  of  St.  Vin- 
cent escaped,  and  was  carried  by  some 
•efugees  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  it 
ivas  buried  beneath  a chapel.  Another 
jeriod  of  four  hundred  years  rolled  by, 
rhen  Alonso  Henriquez,  being  told  of 
she  body  by  some  prisoners  of  war,  removed 
'.t  to  Lisbon.  The  Portuguese  are  satisfied 
hat  the  body  they  have  is  that  of  St.  Vin- 
?ent,  who  died  in  303,  and  Jan.  22  is  set 
ipartin  honour  of  this  wonderful  saint. — 
Edward  Kinesman  (1023),  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  pp.  76-83. 

Kinesman  tells  us  his  authorities  are  St.  Isidore,  Pm* 
entius,0  Beda,  and  Metaplirastes  ; but  many  others  have 
vritten  the  life  of  this  favourite  saint.  Alban  Butler  adds 
‘ that  tills  account  of  St.  Vincent  is  recorded  by  unexcep- 
ionable  vouchers  in  Bollandus,  p.  406 ; and  that  Thomas 
ib  Incarnatione,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (1759),  has 
h full  and  particular  account  of  the  whole.”  This  history 
s comparatively  modern,  but  Mgr.  Gu6rin,  in  his  Vies 
lies  Saints  (7th  edit.  1880),  is  still  more  near  our  own  times, 
md  he  repeats  the  same  (vol.  i.  p.  539,  etc.).  If  great  names, 
(Minute  dates,  and  historic  facts  suffice,  I know  no  talo 
etter  fortified  than  this  of  St  Vincent. 

The  following  authors  have  written  the 
praises  of  St. Vincent: — St.  Augustine,  St. 
pernard,  St.  Isidore,  St.  Leo  (pope),  Meta- 
ihrastes,  Prudentius,  etc.  All  writers 
if  martyrologies  ; and  many  others. 
Charles  the  Bald  gave  the  bishop  of 
iesan^on  two  of  the  vertebras  of  St. 
incent,  a.d.  87G. 

St.  Germain  de  Pres’ was  built  by  king 
Jhildebert  in  honour  of  St.  Vincent,  and 
e gave  to  it  an  arm  of  the  holy  martyr. 
The  Church  du  Mans  had  the  head  of 
[he  martyr  till  the  revolution,  when  it  was 
lost. 

The  dames  religieuses  du  Charme  have 
wo  bones  of  the  saint,  one  of  the  arm 
.nd  another  of  the  leg. 

The  heart  was  preserved  in  a silver 
eliquary  in  Dun-le-Roi,  Berry,  till  1502, 
(vhen  some  Calvinists  stole  the  reliquary 
nd  burnt  the  heart. 

Vitry  le  Franjois  still  possesses  the 

® Min*.  Guerin  tells  us  the  widow's  name  was  Ionique. 
Be  also  s:iys  the  sack  weighted  with  stones  " liageait  sur 
Beau  comme  une  Sponge."  The  waves,  he  tells  us,  did  not 
natter  sand  over  the  body,  but“creus5rent  une  fosse,  et  lo 
ouvrirentdu  sablo  de  la  nier  pour  lui  dormer  la  sepulture, 
fcisqu’k  co  qu'il  plflt  ft  Dieu  d'en  disposer  autrement” — 
f rudentius,  Sermons,  2?4-277. 

[ An  old  missal  of  Constance,  printed  1504,  contains  this 
proverb  on  Jan.  22— 

Vincentl  festo,  si  sol  rarliat,  nrenror  csto ; 

Tunc  nragnum  fac  vns,  quia  vitls  dablt  tibi  uvas. 

If  St.  Vincent's  Day  be  Hue 
'Twill  be  a tamous  year  for  wine. 


forearm,  which  was  brought  from  Spain 
by  king  Childebert. — Mgr.  Guerin,  l ies 
das  Saints,  vol.  i.  pp.  540,  541. 

Appearances  soon  after  Death. 

1 Con.  xv.  4-8.  [Christ  was  dead,  and 
buried,  and  rose  again  the  third  day],  and  was 
seen  of  Cephas  ; then  of  the  twelve  ; after  that, 
He  was  seen  of  five  hundred  brethren  at  once ; 
then  of  James;  then  of  all  the  apostles;  and 
last  of  all  by  me  also. 

Appearances  of  St.  John-Joseph  of  the 
Cross  after  death  (a.d.  1734).  Scarcely 
had  John-Joseph  given  back  his  soul 
into  the  hands  of  God  than  he  began  to 
manifest  himself  in  his  spiritual  state. 
At  the  very  hour  of  his  death  he  appeared 
to  Diego  Pignatelli,  duke  of  Monte 
Leone,  while  he  was  walking  about  bis 
private  apartment.  The  duke  had  seen 
him  at  Naples,  a day  or  two  before,  sick 
almost  to  death,  but  he  now  appeared  in 
perfect  health,  and  was  encircled  in  light. 
Greatly  astonished  at  the  spectacle,  the 
duke  said,  “Father  John-Joseph,  is  that 
you?  I am  glad  you  have  so  quickly 
recovered.”  The  saint  replied,  “I  am 
both  well  and  happy,”  and  then  vanished. 
His  grace  then  sent  to  Naples  to  make 
inquiries,  and  was  informed  that  John- 
Joseph  departed  this  life  at  the  very 
hour  he  manifested  himself  to  the  duke. 

John-Joseph  manifested  himself  in 
a manner  still  more  remarkable  to 
Innocent  Valeria.  While  Innocent  was 
asleep,  he  felt  his  arm  pulled,  and  heard 
himself  called  aloud  by  name.  He  woke 
in  a fright,  and  perceived  a cloud  of  glory, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a “religious” 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara, 
considerably  advanced  in  age.  Valeria 
could  not  recognize  the  face  of  the 
apparition  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
rays  of  light  which  dazzled  his  eyes. 
The  apparition  asked  Valeria  if  he’  re- 
cognized him,  and  Valeria  answered, 
“No.”  “I,”  said  the  apparition,  “am 

John-Joseph  of  the  Cross,  just  this 
moment  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
the  flesh,  and  now  on  my  way  to  paradise, 
where  I will  never  cease  to  intercede  for 
the  house  of  Innocent  Valetta.  If  you 
would  like  to  see  my  mortal  remains,  you 
will  find  my  body  in  the  infirmary  of  St. 
Lucy  of  the  Mount.”  So  saying  he 
vanished  away,  leaving  Valetta  filled 
with  grief  and  great  joy.  Valetta 
hastened  to  St.  Lucy  of  the  Mount,  and 
there  found  a great  crowd,  who  announced 
the  death  of  the  saint,  and  were  not  a 
little  amazed  on  hearing  that  Valetta 
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Lad  just  seen  him.  Tins  account  was 
given  to  the  council  by  Innocent  Yaletta 
himself,  some  thirty  years  after  the 
decease  of  the  saint,  when  the  process  of 
his  canonization  was  being  drawn  out. 

Three  days  afterwards  John-Joseph 
appeared  to  Father  Buono,  a monk  of  his 
own  order,  and  bade  him  tell  the  superior 
to  have  the  Gloria  Patri  chanted  before 
the  altar  of  the  Saint-Sacrament,  to 
render  thanks  to  the  Holy  Trinit3r  for 
the  favours  bestowed  on  him. 

A few  days  later  he  appeared  to 
Mad.  Mary  Anne  Boulei  de  Verme,  who 
greatly  desired  spiritual  comfort. 

After  that,  the  baron  Bassano,  who  was 
confined  to  his  bed  with  a mortal  sick- 
ness, was  favoured  with  a visit  from  the 
saint,  and  was  not  only  cured-  of  his 
malady,  but  lived  many  years  after- 
wards ; and  when  at  last  he  died,  it  was 
of  a complaint  far  different  from  that 
which  St.  John-Joseph  had  miraculously 
cured.  Sending  for  Father  Buono,  the 
baron  recounted  to  him  how  St.  John- 
Joseph  had  formerly  cured  him. — Cardinal 
Wiseman,  communicated  to  Migne’s 
Demonstrations  Evangdliques,  vol.  xvi. 

Army  of  Martyrs. 

Rev.  vi.  9.  I saw  under  the  altar  the  souls 
of  them  that  were  slain  lor  the  Word  of  God, 
and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held. 

Rev.  xx.  4.  I saw  the  souls  of  them  that 
were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for 
the  Word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  wor- 
shipped the  beast,  neither  his  image. 

The  following  articles  nro  interesting  because  they  are 
martyrs  in  groups. 

The  four  crowned  (Nov.  8,  a.d.  304). 
In  the  reign  of  Diocletian  four  Roman 
citizens  -were  scourged  to  death  with 
whips  loaded  with  plummets  of  lead, 
and  were  buried  on  the  Lavian  Way, 
three  miles  from  Rome.  Pope  Melchiadcs 
put  them  in  the  catalogue  of  martyrs, 
but,  not  knowing  their  names,  called 
them  “The  Four  Crowned,”  and  ap- 
pointed Nov.  8 as  their  fete-day. 
Afterwards  (we  are  not  told  -when)  their 
names  were  revealed  to  a holy  man  (we 
are  not  informed  how  or  to  whom) . They 
were  Carpophorus,  Severianus,  Severus, 
and  Victorinus. — Ado  (archbishop  of 
Trfeves),  Martyrology ; Bosio,  Subterranean 
Dome  (1632),  bk.  iii.  8. 

***  Other  four  martyrs  were  the 
illustrious  Roman  knights,  _ Basilides, 
Cyrinus,  Nabor,  and  Nazarius,  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian.  They  were  scourged 
with  scorpions  (q.v.)  by  the  prefect 


Aurelian,  and  after  eight  days  were 
executed,  Juno  12,  a.d.  303. 

The  five  image-makers , martyrs  (Nov. 
8,  a. i).  304).  During  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian  five  carvers  were  put  to 
death,  for  refusing  to  make  idols.  They 
suffered  on  the  same  day  as  “The  Four 
Crowned  ” (q.v.),  were  buried  in  the 
same  cemetery,  their  remains  ■were  trans- 
lated by  Leo  IV.  into  the  same  church, 
and  they  are  honoured  on  the  same  day. 
Their  names  are : Castorius,  Claudius, 
Nicostratus,  Simplicius,  and  Symphoria- 
nus. — Bosio,  Doma  Sotterranca , bk.  iii.  8 
(1632). 

The  five  Minorite  friars,  martyred  Jan. 
16,  1220.  Five  Minorites  were  sent  by 
St.  Francis  to  preach  to  the  Mahometans 
of  the  West.  They  preached  first  to  the 
Moors  of  Seville,  but  were  banished  from 
Spain.  Passing  into  Morocco,  they 
preached  there  the  doctrine  of  the  cross, 
and  were  again  banished  ; but  they  re- 
turned, were  scourged,  and  burning  oil 
mixed  with  vinegar  was  poured  on  their 
wounds.  The  king  then  caused  them  to 
bo  brought  before  him,  and  clove  their 
heads  asunder  with  his  scimitar. — Alban 
Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.  16. 

These  names,  according  to  the  Roman  breviary,  are : 
Acursius,  Adjutus,  Berard,  Peter,  and  Otto. 

The  seven  martyrs  of  Persia  (a.d.  341— 
380).  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  was  the 
most  bloody  of  all  the  persecutors  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Sozomenes,  in  his 
Church  History,  reckons  the  number  of 
martyrs  in  this  reign  at  16,000,  but  some 
writers  set  it  as  high  as  200,000.  The 
“seven  martyrs  of  Persia”  were:  Azade, 
Acepsimas,  Joseph,  Ai'thnla,  Tarbula, 
Milles,  and  Barsabias. 

AzadR  was  the  first  to  fall.  He  was 
Sapor’s  chief  eunuch  ; and  the  king  was 
so  distressed  at  his  death,  that  he  sent 
an  edict  to  all  the  provinces,  to  confine 
the  persecution  to  bishops,  priests,  and 
monks. 

Acepsijias  was  an  Assyrian  bishop, 
eighty  years  of  age ; Joseph,  a priest 
of  Bethcatuba  ; Aithala,  a deacon  of 
Bethnuhadra. 

Acepsimas  being  first  scourged,  his 
joints  were  pulled  the  wrong  way  till  he 
died  under  the  torture.  Joseph  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  but,  being 
younger  and  stronger,  survived,  and  died 
in  prison  six  months  afterwards.  Aithala, 
after  the  most  atrocious  tortures,  was 
executed. 

Tarbut.a  was  the  sister  of  St.  Simeon, 
archbishop  of  Selcucia.  Being  tied  to 
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one  post  by  the  neck,  and  to  another  by 
the  feet,  she  was  cut  asunder  with  a saw. 

Mill£s  was  once  a soldier  in  the 
Persian  army ; but  left  the  service,  and 
was  appointed  bishop  of  a small  Persian 
city.  Being  brought  before  Horsmida, 
he  so  provoked  him  by  his  plain  speaking, 
that  the  judge  leaped  from  his  tribunal, 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

Barsabias  was  bishop  of  Susa.  His 
legs  were  first  broken  off  at  the  knees, 
then  at  the  thighs.  His  arms  were  next 
lopped  off,  then  his  ribs  broken,  his  ears 
cut  off,  and  his  eyes  knocked  out,  after 
which  he  was  beheaded. — Assemani,  Acts 
of  the  Oriental  Martyrs,  p.  66. 

The  seven  martyrs  of  Samosata  (Dec. 
8,  a.d.  297).  In  a.d.*  297  the  emperor 
Maximian,  returning  victorious  from 
Persia,  celebrated  the  quinquennial  games 
at  Samosata,  near  the  Euphrates  ; and 
commanded  all  the  inhabitants  to  repair 
to  the  temple  of  Fortune,  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  to  assist  in  public  supplica- 
tions and  sacrifices.  Two  of  the  chief 
magistrates,  Hipparchus  and  Philotheus, 
had  embraced  the  Christian  faith  for 
three  years  ; and  five  intimate  friends, 
James,  Habibus,  Lollinnus,  Paragrus, 
andRomanus,  young  nobles,  and  senators, 
had  only  just  become  Christians.  The 
emperor,  being  informed  that  the  two 
magistrates  had  absented  themselves, 
sent  for  them,  and  asked  why  they  had 
not  obeyed  his  command ; being  told 
they  were  Christians,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  beaten,  and  put  in  prison.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  other  five  nobles  were 
also  apprehended,  and  put  in  chains  till 
the  end  of  the  festival.  At  the  close  of 
the  festival,  they  were  all  brought  again 
before  the  emperor,  and  as  they  proved 
obdurate,  cords  were  put  across  their 
mouths  and  they  wero  led  away  to 
crucifixion.  A reprieve  for  a few  days 
was  granted,  that  the  two  magistrates 
might  make  up  their  public  accounts  ; 
after  which  they  were  suspended  on 
seven  crosses.  Hipparchus,  a very  old 
man,  soon  died ; James,  Lollianus,  and 
Romanus  expired  the  next  day ; the 
other  three,  being  still  alive,  were  then 
taken  down,  and  nails  were  driven  into 
their  heads.  The  emperor  commanded 
their  bodies  to  be  thrown  into  the  Eu- 
phrates, but  one  Bassus,  a rich  Christian, 
having  bribed  the  guards  to  give  them 
up,  buried  them  in  his  own  farm. 

The  acts  of  theso  seven  martyrs  were  written  by  an  eye- 
witness ; ami  his  narrative  is  contained  in  Stephen 
Assonant's  Acta  Martyrum,  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

ll'hcre  are  also  tho  seven  virgin  martyrs  of  Ancyrn, 


capital  of  Galatia.  Their  names  were : Alexandria,  Clandio, 
Euphrasia.  Julietta,  Matrona,  Phaina,  and  Tccusa.  May 
18.  a.d.  303.) 

The  ten  martyrs  of  Crete  (Dec.  23). 
In  the  persecution  of  Decius,  Crete 
greatly  suffered,  but  the  ten  nmrtyrs 
of  Crete  were  Agathopus,  Bassilides, 
Cleomenes,  Eunicianus,  Euporus,  Evares- 
tus,  Gelasius,  Saturninus,  Theodulus,  and 
Zolicus.  Being  apprehended,  they  were 
dragged  on  the  ground,  beaten,  stoned, 
and  spit  upon.  Their  trial  took  place  on 
Dec.  23,  and  they  were  ordered  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  Cretan  god  Jupiter,  whose 
festival  it  was.  They  replied,  “We  are 
no  strangers  to  Jupiter.  We  can  show 
you  his  grave.  He  was  a native  of  Crete, 
the  tyrant  of  his  country,  and  a man 
abandoned  to  every  filthy  lust.  Those 
who  worship  Jupiter  as  a god,  ought  to 
follow  his  example.”  Then  were  they, 
some  of  them,  racked  and  torn  with  iron 
nails,  so  that  the  ground  beneath  was 
covered  with  great  gobbets  of  flesh. 
Others  were  punctured  all  over  with 
sharp  stones,  reeds,  and  stakes.  Others 
were  beaten  with  heavy  plummets  of 
lead.  The  martyrs  bore  it  all  without 
a murmur,  and  the  proconsul,  tired  out, 
ordered  their  heads  to  be  cut  off.  The 
fathers  who  composed  the  Council  of 
Crete  in  558,  writing  to  the  Emperor 
Leo,  say  that,  through  the  intercession 
of  these  martyrs,  their  island  has  hitherto 
been  preserved  from  heresy. — Creta  Sacra. 
(Their  martyrdom  is  given  by  Meta- 
phrastes,  Surius,  Lipoman,  and  others.) 

The  twelve  brothers,  martyrs  (Sept.  2, 
A.d.  258).  The  twelve  brothers  were 
natives  of  Adrumetum,  in  Africa ; after 
suffering  grievous  torments  for  the  faith, 
they  were  sent  to  Benevento,  in  Italy, 
where  they  suffered  martyrdom,  in  the 
persecution  of  Valerian.  — Baronius, 
Homan  Martyrology. 

Their  names  were:  Arontius,  Donatus,  Felix  (two), 
Fortunatus,  Honoratus,  Januarius,  Kepositus,  Sabiiiianus, 
Satyrus,  Septimius,  and  Vitaiis. 

The  eighteen  martyrs  of  Saragossa  (a.d. 
303).  Engracia  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Portuguese  princess,  engaged  in  marriage 
to  a duke  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Her 
father  sent  her  with  a companion  named 
Julia,  and  sixteen  nobles,  to  her  betrothed, 
and  the  brilliant  cortege  stopped  at  Sara- 
gossa in  the  house  of  Lupercus,  her  uncle. 
While  here,  Engracia  was  witness  to  one 
of  the  Christian  butcheries  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  ; and,  with  heroic  zeal,  she 
went  to  Dacian  to  plead  on  behalf  of  her 
co-religionists.  She  told  Dacian  her  name, 
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her  rank,  and  her  mission ; but  the 
monster,  instead  of  being  moved  to  pity, 
commanded  the  beautiful  young  princess 
and  all  her  suite  to  be  cast  into  prison. 
Engracia  was  first  beaten  with  clubs ; 
then  tied  to  the  tail  of  a horse,  and 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  city  ; 
next  day  her  body  was  torn  with  iron 
combs  with  such  brutality,  that  some  of 
her  bowels  were  torn  out  and  a part  of 
her  liver  ; her  left  breast  was  then  cut  off, 
and  the  knife  cut  so  deep  that  her  heart 
was  laid  bare ; she  was  then  taken  back 
to  prison,  and  died.  Her  companions 
were  all  beheaded. 

The  eighteen  martyrs  who  suffered  with  Engracia  were 
Julia  her  friend,  Lupercus  her  uncle,  and  the  sixteen 
nobles : Apodemus,  Cecilianus,  Evotlus,  Felix,  Fronto, 
Martial,  Optatus,  Primitivus,  Publius,  Quintilian,  Satur- 
uinus  (four  of  the  name),  Successus,  and  Urban. 

N.B. — In  the  persecution  which  followed,  the  number 
that  fell  is  unknown.  They  are  celebrated-  on  Nov.  3, 
under  the  title  of  “The  Innumerable  Martyrs  of  Sara- 
gossa."—Tamayus-Salazar,  Spanish  Mart  urology. 

The  nineteen  martyrs  of  Gorcum  (July 
9,  1572).  Nineteen  priests  and  religious 
men  were  taken  by  the  Calvinists  in  Gor- 
cum, and,  after  suffering  many  insults, 
were  hanged  at  Bril  on  account  of  their 
religion.  Of  these,  eleven  were  Fran- 
ciscan friars,  called  “Recollects,”  of  the 
convent  of  Gorcum,  one  was  a Norbertin, 
two  were  Dominicans,  one  was  a canon 
regular  of  St.  Austin,  three  were  curates, 
and  one  a secular  priest. — William  Estius 
(Douay,  1G03).  See  also  Batavia  Sacra, 
pt.  ii.  p.  174. 

Franciscans:  Antony  of  Hornain\  near  Gorcum; 
Antony  of  Werdcn  ; Cornelius  of  Dorestmte  (a  lay  brother) ; 
Godfrey  of  Mcrveille  ; Jerome  of  Werden  ; Nicaisius 
Johnson  of  Hczo  : Peter  of  Asca  (a  lay  brother) ; Nicholas 
Pick ; Francis  Rhodes  of  Brussels ; Theodorick  of  Em- 
beden  ; and  Wilhndfl,  a Dane. 

The  other  eight  were:  Godfrey  Dunen  of  Gorcum.  a 
curate;  John  ilelvarenbeck,  a Norbertin  of  Middle- 
burgh;  John,  a Dominican  of  Cologne;  James  Lacop, 
a Dominican  of  Munster;  John  Oostcrwican;  Nicholas 
Poppel,  a curate ; Leonard  Vccliel,  a curate;  and  Walter, 
a secular  priest  of  Heinort,  near  Dort. 

The  twenty-six  martyrs  of  Japan  (Feb. 
5,  1597).  St.  Francis  Xavier  arrived 
in  Japan  in  1549,  and  baptized  many. 
In  1587  there  were  in  Japan  above  a 
quarter  of  a million  Christians ; but  in 
1588  the  emperor  Cambacundono  com- 
manded all  Jesuits  to  leave  Japan  within 
six  months ; many,  however,  still  re- 
mained in  the  island.  Tagcosama  renewed 
the  persecution  ; and,  in  1597,  twenty- 
three  men  and  three  boys  who  acted 
as  acolytes  were  martyred.  They  were 
put  to  death  at  Nangasaqui,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — Twenty-six  crosses  were 
planted  in  a row,  about  four  feet  asunder ; 
the  martyrs  were  fastened  to  these  crosses 
by  cords  and  chains  about  their  arms  and 


legs,  and  an  iron  collar  about  their  necks. 
The  crosses  were  then  lifted  up,  and 
planted  in  holes  prepared  to  receive  them. 
By  each  cross  stood  a spearman,  who 
thrust  his  spear  into  the  left  side  of  the 
victim,  immediately  the  cross  stood  up- 
right; and  the  victim  soon  died. — Alban 
Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Feb.  5. 

Besides  these  canonized  martyrs  there  were  many  others 
who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Japan,  notably  the  twenty- 
five  who  were  fastened  to  stakes  and  burnt  alive,  Sept 
2,  1622,  Of  these,  Spinola  is  the  most  noted.  (For  the 
twenty  martyrs  of  Nicomedia,  see  Index.) 

The  forty  martyrs  of  Acquigny,  in  Nor- 
mandy (fourth  century).  Not  much  is 
known  of  this  army  of  martyrs,  but  in 
Acquigny  is  a black  stone,  kept  in  a glass 
case,  containing  the  following  words : — 
‘ 1 HlO EST  LOCUS  MARTYRUM,  ET  RELIQUAJ 
SS.  MARTYRUM  MAXIMI  ET  VeXERANDI, 
ET  SOCIORUM  EORIJM  TRIGINTA  ET  OCTO.” 

The  tablet  is  not  dated.  Maximus  and 
Venerandus  were  natives  of  Italy,  born 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mola. 
They  went  into  Gaul  to  preach  to  the 
barbarians  there,  and  being  seized  nt 
Acquigny,  near  Evreux,  were  put  to 
death,  it  is  supposed  from  the  tablet, 
with  thirty-eight  companions  or  con- 
verts. Maximus  and  Venerandus,  we  are 
told,  were  buried  near  the  spot  of  their 
execution,  and  in  9G0,  some  six  hundred 
years  afterwards,  their  bodies  were  dis- 
covered by  Amalbert,  and  deposited  in  a 
chapel  built  by  Robert  I.  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy.— L’abbd  Lebeurier,  Notice  sur  la 
Commune  d' Acquigny. 

The  time  between  the  death  and  discovery  would  carry 
us  back  to  Edward  I.,  or  even  to  the  grant  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  no  one  knows  who  Amalbert  is.  Suppose  a 
certain  Mr.  Smith  were  to  say  he  ha3  found  the  bodies  of 
two  of  the  barons  who  were  present  at  the  signing  of 
Magna  Charta,  or  even  two  of  the  “rebels”  who  were 
cut  down  by  Richard  II.  in  Wat  Tyler’s  .gang,  we  should 
certaiuly  deuiaud  very  strong  proof. 

The  forty  martyrs  of  the  Thundering 
Legion  (a.d.  320).  Licinus  gave  an  order 
for  all  his  army  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  12th 
or  Thundering  Legion  was  at  the  time 
lying  at  Sebaste,  in  Lesser  Armenia,  and  in 
this  legion  were  forty  Christians.  When 
they  heard  of  the  imperial  order,  they 
told  the  governor  Agricolaus  that  their 
religion  forbade  them  to  offer  sacrifice 
to  idols.  Being  punished  for  insubordina- 
tion they  were  imprisoned ; and  as  they  still 
refused  to  obey  the  imperial  edict,  Agrico- 
laus condemned  them  to  death.  The  cold 
in  Armenia  is  very  severe,  especially  in 
March  ; and  towards  the  end  of  winter, 
when  the  wind  is  north,  the  frost  is  almost 
unbearable.  Now,  under  the  walls  of 
Sebaste,  there  was  a large  pond,  which  at 
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the  time  was  frozen  over,  and  the  judge 
ordered  the  insubordinate  soldiers  to  be 
exposed  naked  on  the  ice  of  this  pond; 
but,  under  the  hope  that  their  sufferings 
might  induce  them  to  change  their  minds, 
lie  commanded  warm  baths  to  be  placed 
on  the  margin,  to  which  any  of  them 
might  go  if  they  relented.  Y hen  brought 
from  prison,  they  went  joyfully  to  the 
pond  and  stripped  themselves  without  a 
murmur.  Most  writers  say  that  the  ice 
was  broken,  and  they  stood  in  the  water  ; 
but  St.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
affirm  that  they  lay  on  the  surface  of  the 
lake  for  three  days,  and  all  their  limbs, 
one  after  another,  were  mortified  by  the 
frost.  While  thus  exposed  they  made 
this  prayer : 1 1 Lord,  we  are  forty  who  have 
engaged  in  this  combat ; grant  that  we 
may  he  forty  crowned,  and  that  not  one 
be  wanting  of  that  sacred  number.” 
One  of  the  number,  unable  to  bear  the 
horrible  suffering,  ran  to  the  baths  ; but, 
“ as  the  devil  always  deceives  his  votaries, 
no  sooner  had  he  entered  it  than  he 
died.”  This  apostasy  greatly  afflicted 
the  martyrs  ; but  they  were  quickly  com- 
forted by  seeing  his  place  filled  up.  The 
sentinel  was  warming  himself  near  the 
bath  at  the  time,  and  saw  a number  of 
spirits  descend  from  heaven  on  the  mar- 
tyrs to  comfort  them.  They  had  warm 
garments  and  crowns  in  their  hands.  He 
counted  the  crowns  and  found  the  number 
was  only  thirty-nine ; so,  throwing  off 
his  clothes,  he  ran  to  the  pond,  crying,  “I 
also  am  now  a Christian.”  Then  was 
heard  the  prayer,  “Grant  there  may  be 
forty  crowned,  and  that  not  one  be  want- 
ing of  that  sacred  number.”  St.  Ephrem 
says,  “ Thus  was  heard  the  prayer,  though 
not  in  the  manner  it  was  imagined,  and 
we  ought  to  adore  the  impenetrable 
secrets  of  the  Almighty.  As  Matthias 
took  the  place  of  the  reprobate  Judas, 
j this  sentinel  was  numbered  with  the 
j thirty-nine  in  lieu  of  the  apostate  cow- 
I ard.” — St.  Ephrem,  Oration  on  the  Forty 
1 Martyrs , vol.  ii.  (The  martyrdom  of 
these  forty  will  be  found  in  all  hagio- 
graphies.) See  especially  St.  Basil, 
Homily  20,  vol.  i.  p.  452  ; St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Discourses , vol.  ii.  pp.  499-504 ; 
Cullistus,  Church  History,  bk.  xiv.  ch.  10  ; 
Tellemont,  Memoirs  serving  for  the  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  the  First  Six  Centuries, 
vol.  v.  p.  518 ; Ruinart,  Acts  of  the  First 
Martyrs,  p.  523. 

The  names  of  these  forty  martyrs  are  : Acaclus,  Aiitius, 
Alexander,  Angias,  Athanasius,  Calus,  Candidius,  Chudion, 
Claudius,  Cyril,  Domltian,  Ecditius,  Eunoicus,  Eutyches, 
Lu‘ydiiu3,  Flavius,  Gorgolius,  Helinn,  llelius,  Heracliun, 


Hyaichiua,  John,  Leonce,  Lysimacus,  Meliton,  Micalllus, 
Nicholas,  Philoctimon,  Prlscus,  Quirion,  Sacerdon, 
Severian,  Sisinius,  Smarigdus,  Theodulus,  Theophilus, 
Valens,  Valerius,  Vibian,  and  Xanthus. 

The  forty-eight  martyrs  of  Lyons  (a.p. 
177).  Eusebius,  in  his  Church  History, 
gives  an  account  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons, 
and  mentions  some  of  their  names.  There 
is  an  inscription  above  a prison  door  in 
Lyons,  running  thus  : “ The  church  of 
Lyons  has  always  venerated  this  cavern, 
as  the  prison  where  St.  Pothin  (its  first- 
bishop)  wa's  shut  up  with  forty-eight 
Christians,  and  where  he  won  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.”  Gregory  of  Tours  and 
Ado,  archbishop  of  Treves,  completed  the 
list  given  by  Eusebius.  As  the  lists  con- 
tain only  forty-eight  names,  the  bishop 
Pothin  must  be  included  in  the  words 
“fut  enferme'  avec  quarante-huit  chre'- 
tiens.”  There  were  twenty-seven  men 
and  twenty-one  women.  Of  these,  twenty- 
four  were  Roman  citizens,  and  were  be- 
headed ; six  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts  ; 
and  eighteen  died  in  the  dungeon. 

(1)  Those  who  died  in  the  dungeon 
were : Apollonius,  Arescius,  Cornelius, 
Gramnitus,  Geminianus,  Julius,  Pothin 
(the  bishop,  aged  ninety),  Titus,  Zolicus, 
Zozimus  ; /Emilia,  Alumna,  two  named 
Antonia,  Julia,  Justa,  Pompeia,  and  Tro- 
phima. 

(2)  The  twenty-four  Roman  citizens, 
beheaded,  were : Alcibiades,  Comminus, 
Geminus,  Macarius,  October,  Philommus, 
Primus,  Silvius,  Ulpius,  Yettius  Epaga- 
thus,  Vitalis,  Zachariah ; /Emilia,  Albina, 
Biblis  or  Bibliadn,  Grata,  Helpis  (also 
called  Amnas),  Julia,  Materna,  Pompeia, 
Posthumiana,  Quinta,  Rhodana,  and. 
Royala. 

(3)  The  six  exposed  to  wild  beasts 
were : Alexander  of  Phrygia,  Attains  of 
Pergamos,  Muturus  a neophyte,  Ponticus 
a youth,  Sanctus  deacon  of  Vienne,  and 
Blandina  a female  slave. 

See  Saint  Pothin  et  ses  compagnons  martyrs.  AI-o 
Andr6  Gouilloud,  Origincs  dc  VEglise  do  Lyon;  a>id 
D.  Meynis,  Grands  Souvenirs  dc  VEglise  dc  Lyon. 

St.  Simeon,  archbishop  of  Seleucia,  with  a 
hundred  other  Christians  put  to  a martyr's 
death  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia  (April  17, 
a.d.  345).  St.  Simeon,  archbishop  of 
Seleucia,  being  seized  by  order  of  Sapor, 
was  brought  before  the  shah,  who  gave 
him  the  choice  of  offering  adoration  to 
the  sun  or  being  put  to  death.  St.  Simeon 
refused  to  worship  the  creature  instead  of 
the  Creator.  He  was  beheaded,  and  a 
hundred  other  Christians  with  him.  Of 
these,  five  were  bishops,  several  were 
priests  or  deacons,  and  the  rest  laymen. 
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A day  or  two  before,  Guhsciatnzndes, 
chief  of  the  eunuchs,  and  first  noble  of 
the  kingdom,  had  been  beheaded  for  avow- 
ing himself  a Christian. — Assemani,  Acts 
of  the  Martyrs  of  the  East , vol.  i.  p.  1. 

The  120  martyrs  of  Jladiabena,  in  Persia 
(a.d.  344).  In  the  fifth  year  of  the 
persecutions  in  Persia,  king  Sapor  being 
in  Seleucia,  120  Christians  were  arrested  ; 
among  which  were  nine  virgins,  several 
priests,  and  a large  number  of  tho  inferior 
clergy.  They  remained  six  months  in 
filthy  dungeons,  till  the  end  of  winter. 
Jazdundocta,  a wealthy  lady  of  Iladia- 
bena,  supported  them  all  the  time.  They 
were  ultimately  beheaded,  and  Jazdun- 
docta employed  men  to  embalm  their 
bodies  and  bury  them. — Assemani,  Acts 
of  the  Martyrs,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

The  275  martyrs  of  Persia  (April  9, 
A.p.  302).  The  Persians  took  by  siege 
the  castle  Bethzarbe,  on  the  Tigris, 
massacred  the  garrison,  and  led  away  nine 
thousand  captives,  among  which  were 
three  hundred  Christians.  When  they 
arrived  on  the  confines  of  Assyria,  the 
option  was  given  to  these  Christians 
either  to  adore  the  sun  or  suffer  death. 
Twenty-five  saved  their  lives  by  abjuring 
the  Christian  faith,  but  the  remaining 
275  witnessed  by  their  blood  a good  con- 
fession.— Alban  Butler,  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  April  9. 

The  0666  martyrs  of  the  Theban  Legion. 
The  emperor  Maximian  had  a legion 
of  6666' Christians,  commanded  by  St. 
Maurice.  This  legion  was  raised  in  the 
Thebais  of  Egypt,  and  had  been  baptized 
by  Zabdus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  When 
Maximian  was  on  his  march  to  Gaul  to 
put  down  a rebellion,  this  legion  formed 
part  of  his  army.  Halting  at  Agaunum, 
the  emperor  ordered  that  the  gods  should 
be  propitiated  with  sacrifice.  St.  Maurice 
and  his  Christian  legion  refused  to  be 
present  at  this  heathen  ceremony,  and 
Maximian,  considering  their  absence  an 
act  of  mutiny,  ordered  the  legion  to  pass 
under  the  yoke,  and  ever)’-  tenth  man  to 
be  cut  down.  The  survivors  still  refused 
to  be  present  at  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
emperor  commanded  them  to  be  decimated 
again ; and  when  the  residue  still  re- 
mained persistent,  Maximian  sent  the 
other  legions  to  hew  them  all  to  pieces. 

The  6666  martyrs  were  buried  in  pits  ; 
but  three  hundred  years  afterwards  their 
ghosts  appeared  to  bishop  Theodore,  and 
told  him  where  they  lay.  Theodore  com- 
manded the  bodies  to  be  disinterred,  and 
sent  their  relies  to  sundry  countries,  where 


shrines  or  churches  were  erected  to  their 
honour.  Divers  miracles,  we  are  assured, 
have  fully  attested  the  favour  with  which 
God  has  regarded  this  army  of  martyrs. 
In  the  vestry  of  Toledo,  in  Spain,  is  shown 
the  head  of  St.  Maurice,  colonel  of  the 
legion. — Usuard  (died  1475),  Martyrology ; 
Metnphrastes  (tenth  century),  Lives,  etc.  ; 
Antonius  (died  1586),  Chronicon ; and 
many  others. 

St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand 
virgin  martyrs  (a.d.  237).  St.  Ursula, 
the  daughter  of  Dianotus,  a British  king, 
was  sought  in  marriage  by  Ilolofernes, 
a heathen  prince.  Dianotus  consented 
to  the  alliance,  but  Ursula  made  it 
imperative  that  the  prince  should  be 
baptized,  and  that  three  years  should 
elapse  before  the  marriage  was  consum- 
mated. During  these  three  years  Ursula 
was  to  travel  with  her  eleven  maidens, 
each  attended  with  a thousand  com- 
panions. The  conditions  being  accepted, 
St.  Ursula,  with  her  suite,  set  sail, 
reached  Cologne,  and  proceeded  thence 
to  Rome.  Having  visited  the  tombs  of 
the  apostles,  Ursula,  with  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins,  returned  to  Cologne, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Attila  and  the 
Huns,  by  whom  all  were  put  to  the 
sword,  except  Ursula,  who  was  reserved 
as  a prize  for  Attila.  Subsequently 
Ursula  also  was  put  to  death.  God 
heard  the  voice  of  the  martyrs  crying 
from  the  ground,  and  sent  a host  of 
angels  to  smite  the  Huns,  ns  the  angel 
of  death  once  smote  the  army  of  Sen- 
nacherib. The  inhabitants  of  Cologne, 
being  thus  miraculously  delivered  from 
its  invaders,  built  a church  in  honour  of 
the  virgin  martyrs,  and  called  it  St. 
Ursula’s.  The  bones  of  the  martyrs, 
piled  together  in  the  wall,  are  still  shown 
to  visitors  through  glass  windows ; but, 
undoubtedly,  many  of  the  bones  shown 
are  those  of  men  and  boys. 

Another  version  makes  the  tale  a 
Christian  parallel  to  the  “Rape  of  the 
Sabines  ” in  Roman  story.  Thus  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  in  his  British  History, 
bk.  v.  ch.  15, ‘ 16,  tells  us  that  Maxi- 
mian, the  British  king,  having  con- 
quered Armorica,  now  called  Brittany, 
gave  it  to  Conan  Meriadoc,  his  nephew. 
Being  almost  depopulated  by  war,  Conan 
wished  to  find  wives  for  himself  and  his 
soldiers,  and  induced  Dianotus,  brother 
and  successor  of  Carndoc,  king  of  Corn- 
wall, to  assist  him.  Dianotus  himself 
had  a daughter,  named  Ursula,  and  her 
he  promised  to  Conan  for  wife.  He  then 
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summoned  together  all  the  chief  men  of 
his  kingdom,  and  by  their  means  got 
together  eleven  thousand  maidens,  all  of 
whom,  with  his  daughter  Ursula,  he 
shipped  to  Conan.  Scarcely  were  the 
transports  in  the  open  sea,  when  contrary 
winds  arose,  drove  them  to  Zealand  and 
Holland,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine.  Here  a piratic  force  under  Melga 
and  Guanius,  consisting  chiefly  of  Piets 
and  Iluns,  coasting  about  those  parts, 
stumbled  on  the  transports,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  the  maidens  to  themselves ; 

!but  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  re- 
sisted the  indignity.  The  pirates,  infuri- 
ated at  this  resistance,  fell  on  the  women 
like  wolves,  and  put  them  to  the  sword. 

I Cordula  escaped,  but,  being  caught  the 
i next  day,  was  put  to  death  also.  The 
1 bodies  of  the  martyred  virgins  were 
l afterwards  carefully  gathered  together, 
and  taken  to  Collen  [Cologne],  where 
; was  erected  a famous  nunnery,  but  many 
j were  distributed,  as  holy  relics,  in  other 
i parts  of  Christendom.  The  slaughter  of 
j the  eleven  thousand  is  said  to  have  oc- 
I currcd  Oct.  21,  A.n.  237. 

No  Faints  in  the  calendar  liavc  received  more  notice 
than  St.  Ursula  and  her  virgins.  The  oldest  account  is 
given  by  Ganfrid  bishop  of  St.  Assaffe  [Asaph],  Cardinal 
Baronins,  and  William  Lindan  bishop  of  Ruremund, 
took  their  accounts  from  tlio  hook  of  the  Welsh  bishop 
Gnufrid,  preserved  in  the  Vatican  library.  St.  Ado, 
archbishop  of  Trtves,  in  his  Martyrology.  gives  ttie 
following  names  as  the  most  noted  of  the  virgins:  Ursula, 
and  Cordula  who  escaped  but  was  afterwards  captured 
and  put  to  death.  Brituta,  Clementia,  Grata,  Gregorio, 
Manila  (or  Martha),  Palladia,  Pinnosa,  Kabacia,  Saturia 
(or  Saturnia),  Saturnine,  Saula,  and  Sentia. 

Wanda! bert,  who  'died  about'  A.D.  530,  gives  an  ncrount 
of  St.  Ursula  and  her  maidens;  so  does  Sigelbort  in  his 
Chronicle  (twelfth  century) ; Rogerius  Cisterciencis, 
Richardus  Pnemunstruten.su,  Claudius  de  Rola,  Bouflnius 
in  his  History  of  Hungary,  Petrus  do  Natalibus,  Polidore 
Virgil  in  iiis  History  of  England,  and  Laurcntius  Surius 
(15701  In  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  whero  the  most  detailed 
account  is  to  be  found. 

Aureola  or  Glory.  (Sec  Light, 
i pt.  ii.) 

Exon.  xxxiv.  29-35.  When  Moses  came 
1 down  from  the  mount  with  the  two  tables  of 
testimony,  “the  skin  of  his  face  shone  . . . 
and  the  children  of  Israel  were  afraid  to  come 
nigh  him  . . . [so]  he  put  a veil  upon  his 
face." 

Matt.  xvil.  2.  When  .Tesuswas  transfigured 
“His  face  did  shine  as  the  sun.” 

Kev.  x.  1.  I saw  another  mighty  angel  come 
down  from  heaven  ...  a rainbow  was  upon 
his  head,  and  his  face  was  as  it  were  the  sun. 

Acts  vi.  15.  All  that  sat  in  the  council, 
looking  steadfastly  on  Stephen,  saw  his  face  as 
it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel. 

Many  of  the  following  signts  of  glory  and  luminous 
j phenomena  may  be  satisfactorily  ascribed  to  morbid 
i action  in  the  encephalic  sensory  ganglia  connected  with 
the  optic  nerves,  arising  from  derangement,  centric  or 
cxcentric,  of  the  circulation  of  tho  blood  within  the  brain, 
or  from  over- tension  of  the  brain  or  eye  nerve-tissue. 


Every  one  knows  that  in  vertigo,  for  example,  flashes  of 
light  before  the  eyes  arc  as  common  os  aeriul  sounds  and 
buzzings  in  the  ears. 

The  face  of  St.  JElrsd  in  infancy  cast  a 
shadow  (1109-1166).  The  following  I 
give  in  the  exact  words  of  Mgr.  Guerin, 
ns  I fear  any  translation  would  be  con- 
sidered apocryphal  : “ Lorsqu’il  repo- 
sait,  enfant,  dans  son  berceau,  son  parent 
[Guillaume]  s’approcbant  pour  le  con- 
sideTer,  fut  tout  a coup  saisi  de  respect  et 
d’admiration,  car  il  vit  la  figure  da  petit 
enfant  briller  comme  le  soleil ; elle 
rayonnait  d’unc  telle  lumiere,  que  Guil- 
laume en  approchant  sa  main,  elle  faisait 
de  l’ombre,  et  il  se  voyait  dans  ce  visage 
comme  dans  un  miror.” — Les  Petits  Bol- 
landistes  (7tH  edit.  1880),  vol.  i.  p.  286. 

The  expression  “elle  faisait  dc  rombro”  can  only  mean 
that  William's  hand  threw  a shadow  on  the  child's  face 
which  shone  like  the  sun ; but  how  an  opaque  body  can 
throw  a shadow  on  a luminous  one  is  certainly  a new 
phenomenon  in  optics.  Think  of  your  hand,  held  before 
a burning  lamp,  throwing  a shadow  on  the  flame. 

The  aureola  of  St.  Africus,  bishop  of 
Commingcs  (sixth  century).  One  day 
when  St.  Africus  was  celebrating  mass, 
an  aureola  or  crown  of  fire  encircled 
his  head,  “quam  qui  sanctissimse  svnaxis 
digni  crant,  conspiciebant ; indignis 
autem  non  aspectabilem  ” (only  the  holiest 
of  the  congregation  could  see  it,  to  the 
rest  it  was  not  visible). — L’abbe'  Ser- 
vices, Saints  du  Bouergue. 

Agbarus  and  the  painter.  Agbarus, 
hearing  of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  sent  an 
artist  to  take  the  likeness  of  the  divine 
Redeemer.  When  the  artist  saw  Jesus 
and  looked  on  His  face  to  draw  it,  he 
found  it  was  so  radiant  with  divine 
splendour,  and  so  dazzling  in  bright- 
ness, that  he  could  not  bear  to  fix  his 
eyes  on  it,  and  he  told-Agbarus  that  no 
art  could  depict  such  brightness  any 
more  than  it  could  paint  the  glory  of  the 
sun. — Nicephorus  Callistus,  Ecclesiastical 
History. 

The  face  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua  seemed 
to  Ancelinus  like  the  face  of  an  angel. 
When  St.  Antony  of  Padua  reproved 
Ancelinus,  tyrant  of  Padua,  for  his  mis- 
deeds, all  expected  that  the  tyrant  would 
command  his  instant  execution.  What 
was  their  amazement  when  they  beheld 
Ancelinus  run  towards  the  man  of  God, 
fall  at  his  feet,  and  promise  amendment ! 
Ancelinus  told  his  court  that  he  saw  a 
divine  splendour  come  from  the  face  of 
St.  Antony,  which  he  was  afraid  to  look 
upon,  and  his  heart  within  him  lost  its 
courage.— Edward  Kinesman  (1623), 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  369. 

The  body  of  St.  Arsenins  seems  to  be  on 
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fire  (a.d.  450).  A brother,  to  whom  God 
had  revealed  some  of  His  most  chosen 
disciples,  went  to  the  cell  of  St.  Arsenins, 
and  looking  through  the  window  saw  the 
saint,  as  it  seemed,  all  on  lire.  “ C’dtait 
l’ardeur  dont  son  ame  dtait  saintement 
embrasc'e  dans  l’oraison,  que  Dieu  voulait 
lui  nianifestcr  par  ce  prodigc.” — Michael 
Ange  Marin,  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Eastern  Deserts. 

It  is  said  of  St  Radegonda  (sixth  century)  "Aprdstft 
inort,  son  corps  brilla  d'un  6dat  extraordinaire.’'— Lis 
J’ctits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  V.  p.  515. 

The  face  of  St,  Eleutherius  encircled 
with  a glory  (a.d.  531).  When  St. 
Eleutherius  returned  to  Tournai,  after 
his  miraculous  release  from  prison,  as  he 
descended  St.  Andrew’s  Mount  (then 
called  the  Sacred  Mount),  holding  aloft 
the  precious  relics,  two  distinct  circles  of 
glory  encompassed  his  head,  and  all  the 
people  shouted.  On  his  march  towards 
the  church  a number  of  sick  folk  were 
healed  of  their  infirmities,  the  dumb 
spake,  the  deaf  had  hearing  restored,  and 
many  a cripple  leaped  for  joy. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  601. 

The  face  of  St.  Epiphanius  luminous  in 
infancy  (a.d.  438).  Epiphanius  was  the 
son  of  Marus  and  Focaria  of  Pavia,  and 
was  so  called  because  a luminous  glory 
surrounded  his  face  when  he  was  first 
put  into  his  cradle. — Ennodius,  Life  of 
St.  Epiphanius  of  Pavia.  (This  life  is 
inserted  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  by  Bol- 
landus.) 

Mgr.  Guerin,  in  his  Vies  dcs  Saints, 
says  of  St.  Epiphanius,  “La  lumibre 
c'clatante  qui  parut  sur  son  corps,  aprbs 
son  de'ccs,  fut  une  marque  de  la  gloirc  de 
son  ame  ” (vol.  i.  p.  518). 

The  face  of  St.  Francis  Ilicronimus  too 
dazzling  to  he  looked  on  (a.d.  1642-1716). 
Cardinal  Wiseman  says  that  St.  Francis 
llieronimus  had  frequent  ecstasies ; and 
one  day,  when  he  was  exhorting  the 
people  to  the  communion,  his  face  actually 
burned  with  light ; in  fact,  like  the  face 
of  Moses,  “ e'blouissait  les  yeux  de  ceux 
qui  le  voyaient.” 

(St.  Francis  was  canonized  in  1839.) 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  environed  with 
an  aureola  in  the  form  of  three  crowns 
(a.d.  1416-1507).  One  day,  as  St. 
Francis  of  Paula  was  praying  at  the  foot 
of  the  high  altar,  while  all  the  monks 
were  present,  two  priests  and  a brother 
from  another  monastery  saw  him  en- 
vironed in  light,  and  having  on  his  head 
three  crowns  of  glory,  like  the  pope’s 
tiara. 


At  another  time,  according  to  the 
memoirs  of  John  de  Milazza,  one  of  his 
disciples,  the  archangel  Michael  ap- 
peared to  him  in  great  glory,  and  pre- 
sented to  him  a cartouch  environed  with 
rays,  “comme  une  gloirc  de  saint  sacre- 
ment,”and  containing  the  word  Chaiuty, 
in  letters  of  celestial  gold,  on  an  azure 
field.  St.  Michael  told  him  to  adopt  this 
device  in  his  order. — Acts  of  Canonization, 
etc.  (Father  Giry). 

The  face  of  St.  Oringa  shone  at  death 
with  celestial  light  (a.d.  1310).  St. 
Oringa  was  born  at  Santa  Croce.  Oc- 
casionally she  fell  into  ecstasies,  and 
saw  into  futurity.  She  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  of  paralysis,  and  “ her  face 
shone  with  a celestial  light,  as  it  had 
been  the  face  of  an  angel.” — Acta  Sanc- 
torum (reprinted  from  The  Life  of  St. 
Oringa,  by  Silvanus  Razzi). 

Whenever  St.  Philip  of  Neri  received 
the  sacrament  his  face  became  luminous 
(a.d.  1515-1595).  ’ In  the  sacrament  of 
the  mass,  when  the  hand  of  St.  Philip  of 
Neri  touched  the  chalice,  his  face  glowed 
with  mysterious  light.  And  at  the  eleva- 
tion, his  soul  became  so  ravished  that  he 
could  not  lower  his  arms.  Sometimes 
he  was  actually  lifted  off  the  ground  in 
these  ecstasies.  So  also  in  prayer,  not 
only  was  his  face  luminous,  but  real 
sparks  of  fire  flew  from  his  eyes. — Father 
Antony  Galonio,  Life  of  St.  Philip  of 
Neri. 

During  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  the 
face  of  St.  Samson  seemed  on  fire  (a.d. 
565).  While  offering  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  after  his  consecration  as  bishop  of 
Dol,  near  St.  Malo,  all  the  assistants  re- 
marked that  the  face  of  St.  Samson  was 
on  fire  ; that  flames  of  fire  burst  from  his 
mouth,  ears,  and  nostrils,  and  a luminous 
glory  encircled  his  head  with  rays  like 
those  of  the  sun.  Ilis  biographer  adds, 
it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  angels  at 
his  side,  while  he  was  serving  at  the  altar. 
— Uom  Lobineau,  Lives  of  the  Saints  of 
Brittany. 

The  face  of  Francis  Xavier  flashed  with 
brightness  (a.d.  1506-1552).  Cardinal  de 
Monte  told  pope  Gregory  XV.  that  flash- 
ing flames  of  heavenly  brightness  were 
often  seen  in  the  face  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  while  in  communion  with  God  in 
prayer,  shewing  not  only  the  fire  of  his 
own  devotion,  but  kindling  a new  fire  of 
devotion  in  those  who  saw  it. — Speech  at 
the  Canonization  of  Xavier,  Jan.  19,  a.d. 
1622. 

The  face  of  St.  Yves  of  Autcuil  cncom - 
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passed  with  an  aureola  (a.d.  1040—11 1G). 
The  love  of  God  in  the  heart  of  St.  Yves 
shed  a divine  light  on  his  face  ; so  that, 
many  a time  and  oft,  a luminous  glory 
was  seen  round  his  head,  especially  when 
he  was  administering  the  divine  mys- 
' teries. — L’abbe  Sabatier,  Saints  dc  Beau- 
' vais. 

f Milton  says— 

A thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  [the  pure-minded], 

Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt  . . . 

Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 

Begin  to  cast  a beam  on  the  outward  shape  . . 

And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 

Till  Jill  be  made  immortal. 

Comus. 

A celestial  light  surrounds  the  head  of 
i the  venerable  Antony  Mary  Zaccaria  of 
Cremona  (a.d.  1502-1589).  When  An- 
tony Mary  Zaccaria  offered  up  mass  for 
the  first  time,  a celestial  light  encom- 
■i  passed  him,  and  a multitude  of  angels 
i formed  a circle  round  him,  assisting  him 
in  the  august  sacrifice.  This  was  known 
to  all  in  Cremona,  and  the  young  priest 
was  called  “ The  Man  with  the  Angel,” 
or  “The  Angel  of  God.” — R.  P.  Teppa, 

'•  Life  of  the  Venerable  Zaccaria. 

1 The  veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan.  This 
is  only  a tale,  but  the  tale  exhibits  a very 
general  belief.  The  story  says  that  Mo- 
I kanna  imitated  Moses  by  wearing  a veil 
I over  his  face  when  he  appeared  before 
his  deluded  followers.  He  gave  out  that 
; he  did  so,  because  his  face  was  so  daz- 
i zling,  that  no  one  could  look  thereon  and 
jlive.  The  real  truth  was  this,  his  face 
| was  so  hideous  and  so  disfigured  with 
j scars,  that  he  wore  a veil  to  hide  its  re- 
pulsive ugliness.  Thomas  Moore  has  a 
I poetical  version  of  the  legend  in  his 
I Lalla  Rookh. 

Balaam’s  Counsel  to  Balak. 

j Numb.  xxxi.  16,  and  v.  8.  Balaam  was  sent  for 
I by  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  to  curse  the  people  led 
by  Moses  in  the  wilderness;  but  the  prophet 
told  Balak  that  God  would  not  curse  the  people 
so  long  as  they  remained  faithful  to  Him.  Ho 
added,  however,  if  they  can  be  enticed  to 
idolatry,  that  then  God’s  anger  would  he 
roused,  and  the  people  would  bo  destroyed. 
The  question  was,  how  could  this  infamous 
hint  be  carried  out  ? Balaam  was  ready  with 
ail  answer;  the  Moahitish  women,  he  said, 
were  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  the 
people  to  sin.  Let  them  be  sent  amongst  the 
Israelites  to  hold  dalliance  with  them,  and 
allure  the  people  to  worship  the  Moahitish  god 
Belphegor. 

: Then  (ch.  xxv.)  was  God’s  anger  kindled 
against  Israel ; aud  Moses  said  to  the  judges, 
Slay  ye  every  one  that  has  joined  in  sacrifice  to 
Baal-pcor.  Scarcely  had  lie  spoken,  when 
l'binebas  saw  one  of  the  Israelites  with  a J 


Midianitisb  woman,  and  he  slew  both  the  man 
and  woman  with  a javelin.  So  the  plague  was 
stayed. 

King  Antiochus  tries  to  entice  the 
Hebrews  to  sin.  Antiochus,  who  suc- 
ceeded Alexander  the  Great  in  Greece, 
made  war  on  the  Hebrews,  took  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  ransacked  the  temple, 
and  laid  the  country  waste.  Following 
the  example  of  Moab,  he  tried  to  entice 
the  people  from  their  allegiance  to  God, 
and  commanded  them,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  eat  swine’s  flesh,  and  to  sacrifice  to 
the  Greek  idols.  Mattathias,  the  Jewish 
priest,  one  day  saw  a Hebrew  approach- 
ing an  altar  with  the  intention  of  offering 
sacrifice,  and  thrust  him  through  with 
his  sword,  so  that  he  died.  Antiochus 
insisted  that  Mattathias  should  himself 
offer  sacrifice  to  Zeus  ; but  the  priest 
threw  down  the  altar,  and  then  exhorted 
all  who  were  on  the  Lord’s  side  to  follow 
him  to  the  mountain  outside  the  city. 
Hither  many  resorted,  and  there  they 
fortified  themselves.  Ultimately  the 
numbers  greatly  increased,  and  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  Jerusalem. 
— Maccabees. 

Balance  of  tile  Sanctuary. 

Dan.  v.  27.  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  found  wanting. 

Job  xxxi.  6.  Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even 
balance,  that  God  may  know  mine  integrity. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Balances , in  Brittany. 
The  abbot  of  Soissons,  in  his  Annals  of 
the  Diocese  of  Brittany,  tells  us  there 
was  in  Brittany  a Chapel  of  the 
Balances,”  in  which  persons  who  came 
to  be  cured  miraculously  were  weighed, 
to  ascertain  whether  their  weight  di- 
minished, when  prayer  was  made  by  the 
monks  in  their  behalf.  St.  Quirinus  and 
St.  Arsacius  both  speak  of  a man  weighed 
in  a scale  against  the  bread  and  cheese 
which  he  gave  in  alms  to  the  poor.  At 
Kierzy  Church  there  was  a similar 
“balance.”  In  the  life  of  St.  Hubert  of 
Brittany,  the  Bollandists  tell  us  of  a 
stranger  who  was  making  the  foundation 
of  a house,  when  the  devil  lifted  him  up 
and  threw  him  into  a deep  pit.  He  was 
drawn  out  more  than  half  dead,  and  had 
a black  mark  on  his  forehead.  Beinu- 
taken  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Balances,  he 
was  weighed,  having  been  sentenced  to 
give  the  monks  as  an  offering  as  much 
uax  to  make  into  candles  as  would  wei^h 
down  his  own  body.  On  p.  63  will  be 
found  the  account  of  Peter  the  banker, 
who  dreamed  he  was  weighed  against  his 
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alms  to  the  poor,  and  was  so  terrified  at  the 
results  that  he  became  a converted  man. 

Holiest-,  tlio  mother  of  Thonms  Bccket,  used  to 
weigh  tier  hoj  every  year,  on  Ills  birthday,  nanlnst  tlio 
money,  ctothos,  and  provisions  which  she  gave  to  the 
poor. 


Barren.  Women  tlie  Mothers 
of  Children. 

1 Sam.  i.  10-28.  Hannah,  one  of  the  wives 
of  Elkanah,  had  no  child,  and  was  ver}-  sorrow- 
ful. In  the  bitterness  of  her  soul  she  went  to 
the  temple,  and  prayed.  And  she  vowed  a 
vow,  and  said,  0 Lord  of  hosts,  if  Thou  wilt 
indeed  look  on  the  affliction  of  Thine  handmaid, 
and  give  unto  her  a man  child,  then  will  I give 
him  unto  the  Lord.  Eli,  supposing  her  to  be 
drunk,  said  to  her,  How  long  wilt  thou  be 
drunken?  Put  away  wine  from  thee.  And 
Hannah  answered,  No,  my  lord  ...  I have 
drunk  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink,  but'havo 
poured  out  my  soul  before  the  Lord.  . . . 
Then  Eli  said,  Go  in  peace : and  the  God  of 
Israel  grant  thee  thy  petition  that  thou  hast 
asked  of  Him.  In  duo  time  a son  was  born, 
and  after  it  was  weaned,  Hannah  brought  her 
offering  to  the  temple. 

Luke  i.  1-13.  Zacharias  the  priest  had  no 
child,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  Elisabeth  were 
well  Gtricken  in  years.  While  he  was  burning 
incense  in  the  temple,  an  angel  appeared  to 
him  and  said,  Fear  not,  Zacharias:  for  thy 
prayer  is  heard;  and  thy  wife  Elisabeth  shall 
bear  thee  a son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name 
John. 

Gen.  xvi.  1;  xvit.  1,  15,  10;  xviii.  9,  10. 
Sarai,  Abram’s  wife,  bare  no  children;  And 
when  Abram  was  ninety-nine  years  old,  God 
said  to  him,  As  for  Sarai,  thy  wife,  thou  shalt 
[no  longer]  call  her  name  Sarai,  but  Sarah.  . . . 
And  I will  bless  her,  and  give  thee  a son  of  her, 

. . and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Isaac. 

Thecountcssof  Toulouse  becomes  a mother 
through  the  intercession  of  St.  Foi  (a.d. 
1006).  William  Taillefer,  count  of  Tou- 
louse, married  Arsinda  of  Anjou  in  975, 
but,  having  no  child  by  her,  he  lived  in 
adultery  with  a married  woman.  Arsinda 
was  very  unhappy,  and  prayed  earnestly 
that  her  reproach  might  be  taken  away  ; 
she  also  made  a pilgrimage  to  St.  Foi 
d’Agen.  Here,  at  night,  St.  Foi  appeared 
to  her,  and  bade  her  consecrate  on  St. 
Saviour’s  altar,  in  the  monastery  of 
Conques,  the  rich  bracelets  she  was  then 
wearing.  “I  will,”  said  the  countess, 
“but  obtain  for  me  a son.”  “I  will 
intercede  on  your  behalf  with  Jesus 
Christ,”  said  St.  Foi,  and  vanished  from 
her  sight.  Next  morning  the  countess 
went  to  Conques  with  a grand  cortdgc, 
and  -was  greeted  on  her  way  by  all  the 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  On  reaching 
the  monastery,  she  was  directed  to  the 
altar  of  St.  Saviour,  and  presented  the 
bracelets ; they  were  of  gold  tissue,  artisti- 


cally wrought,  and  enriched  with  precious 
stones.  The  countess  remained  in  the 
monastery  till  Easter,  and  then  returned 
to  Toulouse.  The  same  year  she  brought 
forth  her  firstborn  child",  and  called  his 
name  Raymond.  Not  long  after  she  had 
a second  son,  which  she  called  Henry. — 
Salvan,  Ilistorg  of  the  Church  of  Toulouse. 

St.  Nicholas  promises  Amuta  of  St. 
Angelo  a son.  Compagnonc  and  Amata 
were  wealthy  Christians  of  St.  Angelo,  in 
the  territory  of  Fermo,  but  they  had  no 
children.  So  they  besought  St.  Nicholas 
to  obtain  for  them  this  favour  of  the 
Lord,  vowing,  if  he  did  so,  that  they 
would  call  the  child  after  the  name  of 
the  saint.  While  they  were  in  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  iu  the  city  of  Bari,  in 
Puglia,  the  saint  appeared  to  them,  and 
assured  them  they  should  have  a son 
which  should  be  a blessed  sen-ant  of 
God.  In  due  time  the  child  was  born, 
and  they  called  its  name  Nicholas. — St. 
Antony  (archbishop  of  Florence),  Chroni- 
con. 

Paphnucius  of  Alexandria  promised  a son 
In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.,  son  of  Arca- 
dius,  there  lived  in  Alexandria  a rich 
nobleman  named  Paphnucius,  wrho  had  no 
child.  He  and  his  wife  gave  largely  to  the 
religious  houses  to  obtain  their  interces-j 
sion  with  God  that  this  reproach  might 
be  removed  from  them,  and  that  a child 
might  be  given  them.  In  time  a daugh- 
ter was  born,  whom  they  named  Euphro- 
syne.  The  child  grew  up  a rare  beauty, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  her  father  | 
betrothed  her  to  a young  man  of  fortune! 
and  family  ; but,  like  Samuel,  she  was 
God’s  child,  and  the  Lord  had  said  to  her, ) 
“I  betroth  thee  unto  Myself  for  ever ; yea,  j 
I betroth  thee  unto  Myself  in  righteous-* 
ness,  in  lovingkindness,' and  in  mercy.* 
I betroth  thee  in  faithfulness  ; and  thou 
shalt  know  the  Lord.”  * While  the  wed-1 
ding  was  pending,  Euphrosync  secretly 
left  her  father’s  house,  and,  assuming 
male  attire,  entered  a monastery  under 
the  name  of  “Brother  Emerald.”  She 
soon  distinguished  herself  by  her  devotion, 
gentleness,  and  patience,  so  that  her  fame 
spread  abroad.  Having  lived  secluded 
for  twenty  years,  her  father  went  to  the 
monastery  to  bespeak  the  prayers  of 
“Brother  Emerald”  that  he  might  find 
his  daughter.  She  bade  him  remain, 
where  he  was  for  three  days,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  she  revealed  her- 
self to  him  and  died.  Her  death  was 
greatly  deplored,  and  the  monastery  ap- 
• Iloscn  II.  19,  20. 
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>inted  the  anniversary  to  be  kept  in 
rpetuity  as  the  “ Fete  of  St.  Euphro- 
ne.”  In  Christian  art  St.  Euphrosyno 
represented  with  the  clothes  of  a man 
in g at  her  feet,  because,  like  St.  Hilde- 
nda,  St.  Marina,  St.  Palagia-Margaret, 
. Theodora,  and  others,  she  so  disguised 
rself. — Acta  Sanctorum.  (Mctaphrastes 
ote  her  life.) 

Montanus  assured  Emilius  and  Celinia, 
ll  stricken  in  years , of.  a son.  Montanus 
:pt  himself  blind,  bewailing  the  sins  of 
3 people  of  France,  and  ceased  not  day 
night  to  importune  God  to  visit  the 
ople  and  pardon  their  transgressions. 

; length  his  prayers  were  heard,  and  God 
sured  him  that  a child  should  shortly 
bom,  whose  name  would  be  Remigius, 

10  should  go  forth  in  the  power  and 
jmt  of  Elijah,  and  should  turn  many  of 
! disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just, 
mtanus  went  immediately  to  the  house 
iEmilius,  the  person  referred  to  by  the 
gel,  and  told  him  that  his  wife  Celinia 
raid  bear  a son.  Emilius  laughed  and 
id,  “Shall  a child  be  born  to  him  that 
fourscore  years  old  ; and  shall  Celinia, 
:o  is  also  well  stricken  in  age,  have  a 
ild,  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  with  her 
or,  the  manner  of  women  ? ” Montanus 
id  to  him,  “ Why  dost  thou  laugh  ? Is 
"thing  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ? Verily, 
he  time  appointed,  Celinia  shall  have  a 
. And  when  the  child  is  born  she 

1»11  anoint  my  eyes  with  her  milk,  and 
I sight  shall  be  restored  to  me.”  It  all 
« out  as  Montanus  had  said.  The  child 
A B born,  and  was  named  Remigius  or 
■ jni ; and  Celinia  having  anointed  the 
■ls  of  Montanus  with  her  milk,  his 
ht  was  restored.  St.  Remi  grew"  up  in 
spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  as  the 
cl  of  the  ,Lord  had  said. — I'lodoart, 
Hoirc  da  VEglise  de  lie i ms,  bk.  i. 
ft.  Eilarion  obtains  a child  for  a woman 
\'en  fifteen  years.  One  dav  a woman, 
lie  to  the  young  hermit  Hilarion,  who 
lie  signs  for  her  to  go  away  ; but  she 

11  to  him  with  many  tears,  “ 0 servant 
the  living  God,  pardon  my  boldness, 

my  sorrow  is  very  great.  Shun  me 
. but  take  pity  on  my  grief.  Kemcm- 
» a woman  -was  thy  mother,  and  a 
man  was  the  mother  of  our  blessed 
dour.”  Hilarion  could  not  withstand 
te  words,  and  asked  his  petitioner 
kt  she  wanted,  and  why  she  wept. 
Iiy  servant,”  she  replied,  “has  been 
tried  fifteen  years,  but  has  no  child. 

” my  husband  threatens  to  divorce  me 
:ss  1 bear  him  children.”  Hilarion, 


moved  to  pity,  prayed  for  the  woman 
that  God  would  grant  to  her  what  her 
heart  desired,  and  she  left  the  cell.  After 
a year  had  passed,  the  woman  returned 
with  an  infant  son  in  her  arms,  and  said 
to  the  young  hermit,  “Behold  the  child 
of  thy  prayers  ! ” And  Hilarion  blessed 
the  child,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
This  is  the  first  miracle  of  this  holy 
saint.  The  life  of  St.  Hilarion  is  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Nicephorus 
Callistus  (died  1350). 

St.  Theodosius  promises  a son  to  a barren 
woman  (a.d.  423-529).  A woman  -who 
never  had  any  but  dead  children,  cast 
herself  at  the  feet  of  St.  Theodosius,  and 
implored  him  to  take  pity  on  her,  and 
said,  if  through  his  intercession  she 
brought  forth  a living  child,  she  would 
call  him  Theodosius,  in  honour  of  the 
saint.  Theodosius  prayed  on  her  behalf, 
and  the  woman  had  the  desire  of  her 
heart,  and  brought  forth  a son,  and 
called  his  name  Theodosius. — Lcs  Pe- 
tits Bollandistes  (7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  i. 
p.  274. 

St.  Peter  Thomas  obtains  a child  for  a 
barren  woman  by  prayer  (died  a.d.  13G6). 
Par  ces  prieres,  St.  Pierre  Thomas  obtint 
un  fils  ii  un  des  seigneurs  de  la  province 
d’Arcadie. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (7th 
edit.  1880),  Jan.  6. 

St.  Simeon  Stylites  obtains  children  for 
two  queens  (fifth  century).  St.  Simeon 
obtint  un  fils  a la  reine  des  Jsmae'lites 
qui  e'tait  ste'rile ; et  une  fille  a la  reine 
des  Sarrasins  qui  e'tait  dans  la  meme 
peine. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes.  vol.  i. 
p.  144. 

St.  Polyeuctus  obtains  a child  for  Paul 
and Dcnysa  (a.d.  1370).  Paul  was  a noble 
and  rich  Armenian  living  at  Melitena. 
Their  sole  grievance  was  that  they  had 
no  child.  They  had  recourse  to  prayer, 
and,  to  make  their  prayers  more  effica- 
cious, implored  the  intercession  of  Poly- 
euctus. Their  prayers  being  now 
accepted,  Polyeuctus  said  to  them, 

‘ ‘ Courage,  Paul ; God  will  give  you  a son, 
and  you  shall  call  his  name  Euthymius,  to 
mark  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition. 
From  the  day  of  his  birth,  the  persecutions 
of  God’s  people  on  earth  shall  entirely 
cease.”  And  so  it  was,  for  the  child  was 
born  at  the  death  of  Valens,  when  the 
forty  years’  persecution  of  the  Roman 
emperors  ceased,  and  were  never  after- 
wards repeated.— Cyrillus,  Life  of  Euthy- 
mius. (See  Surius,  and  the  annotations 
of  Bollandus.) 
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Bibliomancy,  Belomancy,  etc. 

Numb,  xxvii  21.  Eleazar  the  priest  shall 
ask  counsel  after  the  judgment  of  Urim  before 
the  Lord. 

Ezek.  xxi,  21.  The  king  of  Babylon  stood  at 
the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  two  ways, 
to  use  divination.  He  made  his  arrows  bright. 

Hosea.  iv.  12.  My  people  ask  counsel  at 
their  stocks,  and  their  staff  declareth  unto 
them. 

Bibliomancy  is  consulting  the  Bibio  or  some  other 
book  to  discover  the  issue  of  a futuro  event.  It  is  done 
by  opening  the  book  at  random,  and  tho  first  pus.-ngo 
your  eye  or  finger  lights  on  is  the  response.  If  Virgil  is 
the  book  employed,  the  consultation  is  called  “Sorte3 
Virgilianro ; " if  Homer,  it  is  " Sortes  Homericre.” 

Belomancy  is  divination  by  arrows.  A number  of  arrow? 
containing  responses  are  shot  ofT,  and  the  one  which  ilics 
furthest  is  considered  to  bo  tho  true  response.  This 
method  of  divination  was  common  with  tho  Chaldteans, 
Arabs,  and  others. 

Jlhabdomancy  op  divination  by  sticks.  Three  sticks, 
one  inscribed  “Yes,"  the  other  "No,”  and  tho  third 
with  no  inscription,  being  put  into  a bag,  were  drawn  by 
lot.  If  "Yes”  was  drawn,  tho  answer  was  favourable;  if 
" No,”  it  was  unfavourable ; if  the  third  stick  was  drawn, 
tho  fates  refused  to  give  any  answer.  Another  plan  of 
consulting  one's  stick  is  explained  by  Rabbi  Moses  Sam- 
son, who  says,  a stick  is  stripped  from  top  to  bottom  of 
half  its  bark,  and  hurled  twice  into  the  air:  if  it  falls  tho 
first  time  with  the  peeled  side  uppermost,  and  tho  second 
time  with  the  bark  sido  uppermost,  it  is  a good  sign ; if 
the  reverse,  it  is  a bad  omen  ; if  both  alike,  it  is  a mixed 
omen,  partly  good  and  partly  bad. 

The  Scythians  and  Alains  employed  willow  and 
myrtle  branches. 

The  Betjuans,  a tribe  of  South  Africa,  divine  by  sticks, 
and  nlso  by  dice,  which  they  carry  on  a strap  about  tho 
neck.  By  tho  throw  of  these  sticks  or  the  dice  they, 
infer  tho  futuro  good  or  evil  which  awaits  them.— 
Lichtenstein,  Travels  in  South  Africa. 

Tho  ancient  Germans  used  to  cut  off  tho  branch  of 
some  fruit  tree,  and  then  divide  it  into  several  pieces, 
each  piece  being  marked  with  a separnto  character.  The 
sticks  were  then  tossed  into  tho  air,  and  the  paterfamilias 
read  the  fortune  of  the  consultcr  from  their  position,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  a fortune-teller  reads  a person’s 
fortune  by  a pack  of  cards. 

Mr.  Berridge  consulted  the  Bible  to  know 
if  he  should  marry.  Mr.  Bcrridge,  writing 
to  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  says, 
“Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  having  been 
grievously  tormented  by  my  house- 
keeper, 1 thought  1 would  take  a Jezebel 
to  wife,  but  resolved  to  take  advice  of 
the  Lord  first.  So,  falling  on  my  knees 
with  the  Bible  in  my  hands,  I prayed 
earnestly;  then  letting  the  Bible  drop, 
the  first  verse  I lighted  on  was  (2  Esdras 
x.  1),  1 When  my  son  was  entered  into 
his  wedding  chamber  he  fell  down,  and 
died.’  Not  quite  satisfied,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  this  verse  was  in  the  Apocrypha  ; 
so  I fell  on  my  knees  again,  and  prayed 
the  Lord  not  to  be  angry  with  me  if,  like 
Gideon,  I requested  a second  sign,  and 
that  from  the  canonical  Scriptures.  'This 
time  the  verse  lighted  on  was  (Jcr.  xvi. 
2),  ‘ Thou  shalt  not  take  thee  a wife, 
neither  shalt  thou  have  sons  and 
daughters  in  this  place.’  I was  now 
fully  satisfied,  and  have  remained  single.” 
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— Life  and  Times  of  the  Countess  of  Hunt-  i 
ingdon. 

Ilcraclius  consulted  the  Bible  lot  in  his  I 
Persian  expedition.  Ileraclius,  in  his  i 
war  with  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  con-  ' 
suited  the  Bible  Urim,  to  ascertain  where  , 
he  should  take  up  his  winter  quarters  ; ! 
and  his  finger  touched  the  word  “Illyri- 
cum”  (Rom.  xv.  19). — M.  F/eury. 

While  writing  this  last  sentence,  tho  fancy  came  into  I 
my  head  to  try  what  the  “Sortes  Sanctorum”  would  say  ] 
respecting  tho  publication  of  this  book,  and  my  finger  3 
lighted  on  these  words,  "Take  heed  now  that  ye  fall  not.  j| 
to  do  this  ” (Ezra  iv.  22).  The  words  are  pertinent,  at 
any  rate. 

The  response  given  to  Charles  1.  and  lord  ! 
Falkland  by.  the  “ Sortes  Virqilianoe." 
Certainly  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  bibliomancy  on  record  are  those 
recorded  of  Charles  I.  and  lord  Falkland, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Wellwood.  While  at 
Oxford,  lord  Falkland,  to  amuse  the 
king,  proposed  to  try  what  Virgil  would 
tell  them  of  their  future  destinies.  The 
king,  of  course,  tried  first,  and  set  his 
finger  on  the  TEneid , hk.  iv.  vers.  881-  : 

893,  the  gist  of  which  passage  is,  “Civil  i , 
wars  shall  break  out,  whereby  the  king  , , 
shall  lose  his  life.”  Falkland  tried  to  ; , 
laugh  the  matter  off,  and  said,  1 1 1 will  now  i , 
show  your  majesty  how  ridiculously  the 
‘ lot  ’ will  foretell  my  fate  ; ” and  so 
saying  he  opened  the  book  and  laid  his 
finger  on  yEneid,  bk.  xi.  vers.  230-237, 
the  lament  of  Evander  for  the  untimely 
death  of  his  son  Pallas.  In  1643  lord  i 
Falkland  was  shot  through  the  body  at  1 
the  battle  of  Newbury,  and  Charles,  like 
Evander,  lamented  his  untimely  death. 
Every  one  knows  of  the  civil  wars  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  how  the  king  was  » | . 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  was  he-  • j : 
headed. 

The  emperor  Gordianus  tries  his  lot  by 
the  “ Sortes  Virgiliance.”  Gordianus,  who 
reigned  only  a few  dajrs,  wishing  to  see 
what  Virgil  would  say  respecting  his  • : , 
future  lot,  opened  the  TEneid  and  laid  his  i i jj, 
finger  on  hk.  vi.  ver.  869,  “ Fate  only  r 
showed  him  on  the  earth,  but  suffered  1 ji 
him  not  to  tarry.” 

The  emperor  Severus  tries  his  fate  by  the  II.! 
“ Sortes  Virgiliance.”  Severus  the  Roman  111. 
emperor,  consulting  the  “Sortes  Virgili--J|l.; 
anie”  on  his  future  destiny,  lighted  on  If. 
TEneid. , bk.  vi.  ver.  851,  “Forget  not,  If 
0 Roman,  to  rule  thy  people  like  a king." " jj„; 

Blindness  miraculously  cured.  |J|l 

Matt.  xx.  30.  Behold,  two  blind  men  |j 
sitting  by  the  wayside,  when  they  heard  ihat.ilj  i 
Jesus  was  passing  by,  cried  out,  saying,  Ilavo  I 
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mercy  on  us,  0 Lord,  Thou  Son  of  David.  . . . 
Jesus  called  them,  and  said.  What  will  yc  that 
I do  for  you?  They  say  to  Him,  Lord,  that 
our  eyes  may  be  opened.  So  Jesus  had  com- 
passion on  them,  and  touched  their  eyes : and 
immediately  their  eyes  received  sight,  and  they 
followed  Him. 

Mark  viii.  22-25.  At  Bethsaida  they  bring 
to  Jesus  a blind  man,  and  besought  Him  to 
touch  him.  And  Jesus  took  the  blind  man  by 
the  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  the  town ; and 
when  He  had  spit  on  his  eyes  and  put  His  hands 
upon  him,  He  asked  the  man  if  he  saw  ought. 
And  the  man  answered,  I see  men  as  trees, 
walking.  After  that  Jesus  put  His  hands 
again  on  the  man’s  eyes,  and  made  him  look 
up:  and  his  sight  was  restored,  so  that  he  saw 
everything  clearly. 

Mark  x.  46-52.  This  is  the  case  of  blind 
Bartimteus. 

Acts  ix.  1Y,  18.  Ananias,  putting  his  hands 
on  Saul,  said  to  him,  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord 
that  appeared  to  thee  in  the  way  hath  sent  me 
that  thou  mayest  receive  thy  sight.  And 
immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had 
been  scabs,  and  he  received  sight  forthwith. 


A blind  man  cured  by  a pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  Agricolus  (a.d.  580).  A man 
named  Salomon,  a native  of  Touraine, 
who  had  been  stone-blind  for  ten  years, 
was  told  in  a dream  to  go  to  Boulogne, 
to  a place  where  he  would  find  a monas- 
tery in  honour  of  St.  Marcellus.  The 
voice  told  him,  if  he  prostrated  himself 
there  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Agricolus,  which 
ivas  in  the  abbey,  he  would  receive  his 
sight.  Salomon  obeyed  the  voice,  and 
had  not  made  half  the  journey  when  his 
sight  was  in  part  recovered,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  knelt  at  the  tomb  of  the  saint 
than  he  saw  everything  distinctly ; and 
he  returned  home  without  needing  the  aid 
of  a guide. — Baillet,  Legendary  of  Autun  ; 

1 History  of  Chdlon.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours 
calls  this  saint  Aregle  (3  syl.). 

A blind  man  cured  by  bathing  his  eyes  in 
water  used  by  St.  Amandus  for  washing 
his  hands  (a.d.  594-684).  When  St. 
Amandus  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Gascony,  a blind  man  offered  him 
water  in  a basin  to  wash  his  hands. 
The  bishop  gave  directions  for  this  water 
to  be  saved,  and  taken  to  the  cathedral ; 
then,  sending  for  the  blind  man,  he  said 
to  him,  “ My  son,  if  you  have  faith 
moisten  your  eyes  with  this  water  in 
which  Amandus  the  servant  of  God  hath 
washed  his  hands.  I am  persuaded 
through  his  merits  you  will  receive  your 
fight.”  The  blind  man  obeyed,  and  the 
moment  he  touched  his  eyes  with  the 
water  his  sight  was  restored.  The  report 
of  this  miracle  spread  like  wildfire  ; but 
iwhen  search  was  made  for  the  saint,  he 


was  nowhere  to  be  found,  being  far  on 
his  way  to  the  province  of  Bourbonnais, 
to  a place  where  now  stands  YiBe  de 
St.  Amand. — Menjoulet  (vicar-general 
of  Bayonne),  Saint  Amand  Apotre  des 
Basques.  (See  St.  Mayeul,  p.  46.) 

The  same  is  said  of  St.  Eustadiola  (seventh  century)  in 
the  Propre  de  Bo  urges.  A blind  man,  we  are  told,  was 
cured  by  tho  water  in  which  St  Psalmodius  had  washed 
his  hands  ( Lcs  Petits  Bollandistes,  voL  vii.  p.  60). 
Several  other  examples  might  be  added. 

St.  Ausonius  cures  the  blind  beggar  of 
Angouleme  (first  and  second  centuries). 
A blind  man,  ■well  known  in  Angouleme, 
wherehe  lived  on  charity,  was  taken  before 
St.  Ausonius  ; and,  throwing  himself  at 
the  saint’s  feet,  he  said  to  him,  “Ausonius, 
thou  servant  of  the  living  God;  I know  that 
thy  prayers  will  open  mine  eyes.”  “ Be 
it  unto  you,”  said  Ausonius,  “ according 
to  your  faith  ; ” and  immediately  his  eyes 
received  their  sight.  As  he  was  very 
poor  and  almost  naked,  Ausonius  gave 
him  alms  also. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan- 
dists),  vol.  v.  May  22. 

St.  Barnard,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  cures 
a blind  man  (a.d.  810).  One  day  a blind 
man  said  he  wanted  to  see  St.  Barnard. 
Those  who  heard  him  laughed  at  him,  but 
he  placed  himself  on  the  stairs  of  a chapel, 
saying,  “ If  I can  but  touch  him,  I shall 
receive  my  sight  and  see  him.”  At  this 
moment  a cry  of  joy  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  saint,  and  the  blind  man 
threw  himself  at  his  feet.  The  archbishop, 
lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  said  to  him, 
“Thy  faith  has  given  thee  sight:  give 
God  thanks;”  and  immediately  the  blind 
man  saw  clearly. — Mgr.  Depe'ry,  Ilistoira 
Ilagiologique  du  Diocese  de  Belley. 

St.  Bridget  and  the  blind  girl  (a.d.  436- 
523).  A blind  girl  named  Daria  came  to 
St.  Bridget,  and  prayed  her  to  give  sight 
to  her  blind  eyeballs.  St.  Bridget  said 
a benediction,  and  Daria  received  her 
sight.  By  the  preaching  of  the  saint 
Daria  was  converted,  and  then  entreated 
St.  Bridget  to  restore  her  blindness  again, 
saying  “ the  light  of  the  body  impeded 
the  light  of  the  soul.”  So  St.  Bridget 
closed  her  eyes  again  in  darkness,  accord- 
ing to  the  request  of  the  blind  girl. — Lcs 
Betits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

St.  Frodobert  gives  sight  to  his  mother. 
When  Frodobert  was  a mere  child  he 
cured  his  mother’s  blindness,  as,  in  the 
fulness  of  love  and  pity,  he  kissed  her 
darkened  eyes,  and  signed  them  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  Not  only  was  her 
sight  restored,  but  the  historian  adds, 
“it  was  keener  than  ever.” — Lupellus, 
Life  of  St.  Frodobert  (seventh  century). 
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St.  Genevieve  restored  sight  to  a woman 
struck  blind  (a.d.  422-512).  One  day  a 
woman,  out  of  curiosity,  went  to  the  cell 
of  St.  Genevihve  to  see  how  she  passed 
her  time  there.  No  sooner  did  she  peep 
through  the  window  than  she  was  struck 
with  blindness.  Her  blindness  lasted  all 
Lent,  when  St.  Genevieve  took  pity  on 
her,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  her 
eyeballs,  and  immediately  their  sight 
was  restored. — Les  Petits  Bollandistcs  (7th 
edit.  1880),  vol.  i.  p.  96. 

In  the  legend  of  Lady  Godlva  of  Coventry,  who  rode 
linked  through  tho  town  to  mitigate  certain  imposts  on 
the  people,  a tailor,  named  Tom,  determined  to  take  a 
peep  at  tho  lady  as  she  rode  past,  but  his  curiosity  was 
punished  by  loss  of  sight.  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
story  that  “ Peeping  Tom”  ever  recovered  his  sight  again. 

St.  John  of  Egypt  cures  a blind  woman 
with  holy  oil  (a.d.  305-394).  The  wife  of 
a senator  of  Egypt,  having  lost  her  sight, 
incessantly  urged  her  husband  to  take 
her  to  St.  John,  the  Egytian  hermit.  The 
senator,  ■who  well  knew  that  the  saint 
never  admitted  a woman  into  his  sight, 
went  to  St.  John  and  told  him  his  errand. 
The  saint  gave  the  senator  a little  holy 
oil,  and  directed  that  the  eyes  of  the  lady 
should  be  anointed  therewith.  This  was 
done,  and  the  cure  was  instantaneous  and 
complete. — Ruffinus,  Lives  of  the  Fathers, 
bk.  ii. 

St.  Lawrence  cures  a blind  man.  St. 
Lawrence,  being  on  Mount  Celion,  in  the 
house  of  Narcissus,  cured  a blind  man  by 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  house 
of  Narcissus  stood  in  the  fish-market,  and 
was  a well-known  place  of  resort  with  all 
Christians; 

Another  instance.  When  St.  Lawrence 
was  put  in  prison  by  Hippolitus,  he 
found  in  tho  dungeon  a fellow-prisoner, 
named  Lucillus,  who  had  lost  his  sight 
by  continually  weeping  at  the  misery  of 
his  long  confinement.  St.  Lawrence 
promised  to  restore  his  sight  if  he  would 
become  a Christian.  Lucillus  gladly  made 
the  promise,  and  St.  Lawrence  restored 
sight  to  the  blind  eyeballs  by  making  on 
them  the  sign  of  the  cross.  When  this 
miracle  got  noised  abroad,  many  blind 
persons,  both  male  and  female,  flocked 
to  the  prison,  and  St.  Lawrence  healed 
them.  Hippolitus,  seeing  these  miracu- 
lous cures,  was  himself  converted,  and  he 
with  all  his  house,  to  the  number  of  nine- 
teen, were  baptized. — Edward  Kinesman 
(1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  pp.  599-608. 

(St.  Lawrence  is  put  in  the  canon  of  the 
mass.) 

The  martyrdom  of  this  saint  (says  Kinesman)  is  most 
ccrtaine,  being  written  by  the  notaries  of  Kome,  and  ac- 


cepted of  many  Buinte  that  doe  recount  it,  as  St  Ambrose 
St.  Leo,  St.  Augustiue,  St.  Isidore,  Prudentius,  and  other/ 
from  whom  this  account  lias  been  collated,  p.  609.  * 

St.  Ludyer  cures  Bcrnlcf  of  his  blindness 
(a.d.  809).  While  St.  Ludger  was  in 
Eositeland,  and  was  the  guest  of  a noble  ' 
lady,  blind  Bcrnlcf  was  presented  to  him.  ' 
He  was  greatly  liked  by  the  people,- 
because  he  sang  to  them  about  the  com- 
bats of  kings,  or  told  them  about  the  : 
times  gone  by.  St.  Ludger  told  Bernlef 
to  meet  him  on  the  morrow  in  a place  j 
which  he  mentioned  ; and  immediately 
the  saint  saw  the  blind  man  coming  he  J 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  heard  his 
confession,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross*; 
upon  his  eyes,  and  asked  him  if  he  couldF 
see.  The  blind  man  saw  first  the  hands 
of  the  bishop,  then  the  trees  and  roofs  of 
the  neighbouring  cabins,  then  everything . ■ 
around  him.  Bernlef  was  afterwards 
baptized,  and  used  to  sing  to  the  people-*, 
the  psalms  of  David. — Les  Petits  Pollan - 
distes,  vol.  iv. 

St.  Macarius  gives  sight  to  a blind  hyena.'- 
One  of  the  strangest  miracles  connected 
with  blindness  is  that  ascribed  to  St. 
Macarius  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  394).  In 
Christian  art  this  saint  is  portrayed  with 
an  hyena  and  its  cub  as  his  companions. 
The  story  is  as  follows: — One  day  an 
hyena  brought  her  cub  to  St.  Lawrence, 
and  laid  it  at  his  feet.  Macarius,  aston- 
ished at  the  act,  examined  the  whelp,  and 
found  that  it  was  blind.  He  touched  the 
eyes  with  his  finger,  and  immediately!  j 
the  creature  received  its  sight.  Next  ] 
day  the  grateful  dam  brought  a sheep-  . 
skin  to  the  hermit’s  cell  as  a free-will  j 
offering,  and  Macarius  wore  it  ever  after.,] 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  when  he  gave  it 
to  St.  Melania. — Baring-Gould,  Lives  of 
the  Saints  (Jan.,  p.  33),  1877. 

St.  Martin  restores  Paulinus's  eyesight. 

St.  Martin  cured  Paulinus,  over  whose 
eyes  was  grown  a thick  film,  which  not 
only  deprived  him  of  sight,  but  also  put 
him  to  great  pain.  St.  Martin  merely, 
wiped  the  man’s  eyes  with  a napkin,  and 
a perfect  cure  was  instantly  effected. — 
Sulpicius  Severus,  Life  of  St.  Martin. 

St.  Mayeul,  abbot  of  Cluny,  cures  a blind 
man  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  (a.d.  90G- 
994).  One  day  as  St.  Mayeul  was  in 
Notre-dame  du  Puy-en-Velay,  a blind 
man  came  and  said,  “ I have  received  a 
revelation  from  St.  Peter,  that  I shall 
recover  my  sight,  if  I bathe  my  eyes  with 
the  water  in  which  your  honour  has 
washed  your  hands.”  Tlieabbot  severely, 
reprimanded  the  man,  and  sent  him  away.  ; 
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Finding  on  inquiry  that  the  man  had  been 
begging  his  servants  to  give  him  some  of 
this  water,  he  strictly  forbade  their  doing 
so.  The  blind  man,  not  discouraged, 
waited  patiently,  watching  on  the  road 
the  abbot’s  return  from  Puy  ; and,  when 
he  came  to  Mont-Joie,  took  hold  of  tho 
horse’s  bridle,  and  swore  not  to  leave  go 
without  obtaining  his  demand.  So  saying, 
he  poured  water  into  a basin  which  hung 
on  his  neck,  and  handed  it  to  the  saint. 
The  abbot  dismounted,  blessed  the  water, 
and,  dipping  his  fingers  into  the  basin, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  sightless 
eyes,  and  prayed  the  “ Mother  of  Mercy  ” 
to  take  pity  on  the  man.  “ All  right ! ” 
cried  the  man;  “I  can  see  plainly!” 
“Then  go,”  said  the  abbot,  “and  thank 
the  Mother  of  Mercy  who  has  vouch- 
safed to  take  pity  on  you.” — Les  Petits 
Bollandistes , vol.  v.  p.  4G3.  (See  p.  45.) 

Blindness  (1843)  cured  by  a visit  to  St. 
Meinrad's  hermitage.  The  following  is 
a faithful  translation  from  the  German  of 
tho  abbot  Ganeval : — “ My  father,  Claud 
Alexis  Ganeval,  merchant  of  Lcvier, 'chief 
ity  of  the  canton  in  tho  ‘ Departement 
du  Doubs,’  having  exhausted  all  the 
esources  of  science  and  art  to  effect  the 
ure  of  Frances  Caroline,  his  youngest 
laughter,  aged  three  years,  and  stone- 
blind  for  above  a year,  was  taken  by  her 
"atker  to  the  hermitage  of  St.  Meinrad, 
lie  last  week  of  March,  1831.  The  father, 
is  a pilgrim,  entered  the  Chapel  of  the 
["Virgin  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  besought  the  Virgin  to  take  pity  on 
ds  child.  Instantly  the  child  received 
ler  sight,  and  her  eyes  were  so  beautiful 
.s  to  attract  a crowd  of  strangers.  The 
kild  died  in  1843.  Thousands  of  persons 
ivho  knew  the  merchant  and  his  daughter 
lan  attest  this  miracle,  but  it  will  be 
lufficient  to  give  one  name  only,  that  of 
iaGrandcur  Monseigneur  Cavcrot,  bishop 
f St.  Die." — Lcs  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol. 

. p.  52G. 

Blindness  cured  by  kissing  the  feet  of  St. 

I lelanius's  dead  body  (a.d.  530).  When 
he  body  of  St.  Meianius  was  carried  in 
rand  procession  through  Rennes,  a woman 
who  was  stone-blind  approached  the  bier, 
nd  falling  to  the  earth  kissed  the  feet 
f the  dead  saint.  Immediately  her  sight 
,vas  restored,  and  she  gave  to  the  Church, 
■s  a thank-offering,  all  her  heritage. — Gui 
'-lexis  Lobineau  (a  contemporary) , Ilistoirc 
les  Saintes  de  Bretagne , 1724. 

Mondana , mother  of  St.  Sacerdos , recovers 
er  sight  at  the  death  of  her  son  (a.d.  720). 
rondana,  the  mother  of  St.  Sacerdos,  had 


been  blind  some  years  before  her  son’s 
death,  but  being  told  that  his  dead  body 
was  on  the  river  Dordogne  on  its  way  to 
Calviac,  she  went  to  meet  the  mournful 
procession ; and  God,  wishing  to  testify 
His  love  for  the  deceased  saint,  restored 
her  sight.  Thus  was  it  that  St.  Sacerdos 
raised  his  father  to  life  to  bestow  on  him  the 
Viaticum  ; and  his  sainted  name  restored, 
at  his  funeral,  sight  to  his  blind  mother, 
“ Ileureux  le  phre,  heureuse  la  mere  d’un 
tel  fils  ! ” — Pergot,  Life  of  St.  Sacerdos, 
bishop  of  Limoges. 

St.  Odilo  restores  a nobleman's  eye  which 
had  been  knocked  out  (a.d.  962-1049).  A 
branch  of  a tree,  having  struck  a noble- 
man, knocked  out  his  right  eye.  St.  Odilo, 
abbot  of  Cluny,  being  applied  to,  effected 
a perfect  and  instantaneous  cure  by  sign- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  injured 
part. — Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  Jan.  I. 

St.  Placidus  cures  a blind  man.  St. 
Placidus,  being  in  Capua,  healed  a blind 
man  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
his  sightless  eyes. 

In  Sicily  he  restored  sight  to  one  who 
had  been  blind  for  eight  years. — Laurcn- 
tius  Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints  (1570). 

St.  Thierry,  the  son  of  a peasant,  cures 
king  Thierry,  the  son  of  Clovis,  of  partial 
blindness  (sixth  century).  The  sanctity 
of  St.  Thierry  reached  the  ears  of  the 
king,  whose  name  was  Thierry,  one  of 
the  four  sons  of  Clovis.  The  king,  being 
nearly  blind,  sent  for  the  abbot,  received 
him  with  great  honour,  and  told  him  his 
only  hope  was  in  the  prayers  of  the 
saint,  and  if  they  failed  him  he  must 
lose  his  eyesight.  The  abbot  fell  pros- 
trate to  the  earth  and  prayed ; then, 
rising  to  his  feet,  signed,  in  the  form  of 
a cross,  the  eyes  of  the  king  with  holy 
oil,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; whereupon 
the  king  “refut  au  meme  moment  une 
parfaite  gue'rison,  et  recouvra  entierement 
la  vue.” — Billy  (almoner  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Thierry),  Life  of  St.  Thierry. 

St.  Thuribius  cures  a blind  dumb  man 
(second  century).  Savina,  the  wife  of 
Ca'fanus,  was  a Christian,  and  disciple  of 
St.  Thuribius ; but  her  husband,  a de- 
voted' partisan  of  the  national  religion, 
which  was  idolatry,  confined  her  in  a sort 
of  domestic  prison,  and  used  all  his  in- 
fluence to  drive  St.  Thuribius  from  Mans, 
where  he  was  bishop.  In  punishment  of 
this  offence,  God  struck  Calanus  both  blind 
and  dumb.  He  now  released  his  wife, 
and  got  her  to  intercede  with  the  bishop. 
Savina  implored  St.  Thuribius  to  cure 
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her  husband,  and  the  bishop,  offering 
prayer  on  his  behalf,  obtained  the  petition 
lie  desired.  When  Cai'anus  recovered  his 
speech  and  sight,  he  requested  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Christian  Church,  and  was 
duly  baptized. — Los  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  iv.  p.  441, 

Two  blind  men  cured  h / St.  Ubaldus 
(a.d.  1084-1160).  A man  who  had  been 
blind  for  four  years,  recovered  his  sight 
by  merely  kissing  the  hand  of  St.  Ubal- 
dus. Another,  who  had  been  blind  for 
ten  years,  recovered  his  sight  by  simply 
invoking  the  saint’s  name. — L’abbe' 
Hunckler,  Les  Saints  d' Alsace. 

St.  Valentine  cures  the  blind  daughter  of 
judge  Asterius  (a.d.  268).  St.  Valentine 
was  brought  before  Asterius,  the  Roman 
judge,  to  be  examined  and  punished  for 
heresy.  When  he  entered  the  court  he 
prayed  aloud  that  Christ,  the  true  Light, 
would  give  him  light  what  to  say.  Said 
Asterius,  “ What  is  that  you  say  ? How 
can  Jesus  Christ,  the  malefactor,  be  the 
true  Light?  ” “ He  is  not  only  the  true 
Light,”  answered  Valentine,  “but  the  only 
Light  that  lighteth  every  one  who  cometh 
into  the  world.”  “ If  so,”  said  the  j udge, 
“ let  me  see  the  proof,  and  I will  believe. 
I have  a daughter  who  has  been  blind 
ever  since  she  was  two  years  old.  If 
your  Christ  will  give  light  to  her  eyes,  I 
will  believe  Him  to  be  what  you  say  He 
is.”  The  damsel  was  brought  to  St. 
Valentine,  who  put  his  hands  on  her 
eyes,  and  said,  “0  Jesus  Christ,  who  art 
the  true  Light,  give  light  to  this  Thy 
handmaid.”  While  he  still  spake,  the 
eyes  of  the  damsel  were  opened,  and  she 
saw  plainly.  Asterius,  his  wife,  and 
daughter  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
the  holy  man,  and  entreated  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  society  of  the  faithful. 
Whereupon  St.  Valentine  instructed  them 
what  to  do,  and  baptized  Asterius  and  all 
his  house,  consisting  of  forty-six  souls.— 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  511. 

St.  Virgil,  bishop  of  Arles,  cures  a 
blind  man  (a.d.  610).  A man  who  had 
been  blind  for  fifteen  years  induced  a 
subdeacon,  named  Fulgence,  to  conduct 
him  to  the  porch  of  the  basilica  of  St. 
Stephen’s.  “There,"  said  he,  “I  shall 
be  sure  to  find  his  reverence,  when  he 
comes  from  matins.”  When  St.  Virgil 
left  the  church,  the  blind  man  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees,  and  implored  the  bishop 
to  intercede  for  him  in  prayer.  The 
bishop,  touched  by  this  naive  confidence, 
implored  God  to  restore  his  sight,  and, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  man’s 


eyes,  their  speculation  returned,  and  he 
saw  plainly.  St.  Virgil  said  to  him, 
“See  you  tell  no  man:”  but  the  man 
was  too  full  of  joy  to  remain  silent,  and 
ere  the  day  was  over  the  whole  city 
knew  of  the  miraculous  cure. — ilartyro- 
logy  of  France,  Revised  and  Augmented. 

Instances  of  tlio  cure  of  blindness  by  saints  or  their 
relics  nre  so  numerous  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum , that  they 
loso  all  interest. 


Blindness  from  Birth  miracu- 
lously cured. 

Jonx  ix.  1-38.  Jesus  saw  a man  which  was 
blind  from  his  birth, and  Hespaton  the  ground, 
and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  anointed  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  clay,  and  said  to 
him,  Go,  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam,  So  he 
went  and  washed,  and  came  [hack  to  Jesus] 
seeing.  The  neighbours  and  they  which  had 
seen  him  [before],  said  to  him,  How  were  thine 
eyes  opened?  He  answered,  A man  called 
Jesus  made  clay,  and  anointed  mine  eyes,  and 
said  to  me,  Go  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  wash  ; 
so  I went,  and  I received  my  sight.  Then  they 
brought  to  the  Pharisees  him  that  aforetime  was 
blind,  and  the  Pharisees  asked  him  how  he  had 
received  his  sight.  He  said  to  them,  He  put 
clay  upon  mine  eyes,  and  I washed,  and  do  see.  L 
They  say  to  the  man  again,  What  sayest  thou  of 
Him  who  opened  thine  eyes?  The  man  said. 
He  is  a prophet.  Then  said  they,  Give  God  the 
praise.  We  know  this  man  is  a sinner.  The 
man  answered,  Whether  He  ho  a sinner  or  not, 

I know  not : one  tiling  I do  know,  that  whereas  ) 
I was  blind,  now  I see.  Then  said  they  to  him 
again.  What  did  He  to  thee  ? How  opened  He 
thine  eyes  ? The  man  answered  them,  I have 
told  you  already,  wherefore  would  yo  hear  it 
again?  Will  ye  be  His  disciples?  Then  they 
reviled  him  and  said,  Thou  art  His  disciple,  but 
we  are  Moses’  disciples.  We  know  that  God 
spake  unto  Moses,  but  as  for  this  fellow,  we 
know  not  from  whence  He  is.  The  man  an- 
swered,  Why,  herein  is  a marvellous  tb.ing;  ye 
know  not  whence  He  is,  and  yet  He  hat*}  opened 
mine  eyes.  Since  the  world  began  it  has  not 
been  heard  that  a man  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
one  born  blind.  If  this  man  were  not  of  God* 
He  could  do  nothing  [of  the  kind].  The 
Pharisees  said,  Thou  wra?t  altogether  born  in 
sins,  and  dost  thou  teach  us?  And  they, cast 
him  out  [or  excommunicated  him], 

St.  Pantaloon  cures  a man  that  teas 
born  blind.  This  miracle  and  the  in- 
cidents connected  with  it  closely  re- 
semble the  case  mentioned  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  (ch.  ix.).  While  St.  Pan- 
taleon  was  talking  with  his  father,  a man  : 
who  had  been  blind  from  birth  entered  ‘ j 
the  house.  He  had  already  spent  largely  j 
upon  physicians,  but  had  received  no 
benefit  from  them.  Pnntaleon  said  to 
the  blind  man,  “ What  will  you  give  me 
if  your  sight  is  restored  ? ” “All  that  I 
have  left,”  said  the  blind  man.  St.  Pan- 
taleon  said  in  reply, '“Give  some  of 
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your  substance  to  the  poor,  and  I will 
pive  you  sight,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 
Then  touched  he  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
man,  calling  on  the  name  of  Jesus  ; and 
forthwith  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  his 
sight  was  perfect.  The  physicians  were 
greatly  amazed,  and  asked  the  man  who 
had  given  him  sight.  The  man  replied, 
“ Pantaloon. ” Thereupon  the  physicians, 
out  of  malice,  accused  Pantaleon  of  trea- 
son, for  giving  sight  to  an  enemy  of  the 
emperor.  Maximianus  arrested  the  man 
who  had  been  born  blind,  and  demanded 
cf  him  how  Pantaleon  had  cured  him. 
The  man  replied,  “Fie  called  on  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  touched  mine  eyes.” 
“ Who  do  you  say  cured  you,”  demanded 
the  emperor  ; “ Esculapius  or  Christ  ? ” 
The  man  made  answer,  “ The  physicians 
called  on  Esculapius,  but  my  sight  was 
not  restored  ; St.  Pantaloon  called  on  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  now  I see.”  The 
emperor  remarked,  “If  the  fellow  has  re- 
ceived his  bodily  sight,  he  must  be  blind 
in  understanding  to  say  such  things.” 
The  man  answered  boldly,  “ Surely  they 
must  be  blind  in  understanding  who  can 
see  this  miracle  and  not  confess  that 
Christ  is  God.”  “ Dost  thou  reprove  us, 
fellow  ? ” said  the  emperor,  in  great 
wrath.  “ Lictors,  take  him  hence,  and 
put  him  to  instant  death.” — Simeon 
Metaphrastcs  (tenth  century),  Live?,  etc. 

St.  Maur  gives  sight  to  Linus,  who  was 
born  blind  (a.d.  512-584).  A man 
named  Linus,  who  was  born  blind,  lived 
twelve  years  in  the  porch  of  St.  Maurice 
(Agaunum),  in  the  Alps.  When  heheard 
that  St.  Maur  was  about  to  enter  the 
church,  he  cried  aloud,  “ Thou  servant 
of  the  living  God,  have  mercy  on  me ! ” 
St.  Maur  stopped,  and  asked  the  man 
what  he  wanted  of  him.  “That  I may 
receive  my  sight,”  said  the  blind  man. 
St.  Maur  then  touched  the  sightless  orbs, 
making  as  he  did  so  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  immediately  his  eyes  were 
opened.  The  man,  overwhelmed  with 
joy,  followed  St.  Maur  into  the  church, 
and  chanted  the  holy  service,  which  he 
had  learned  by  heart  by  living  so  long 
in  the  porch.  Faustus,  who  "tells  this 
story,  assures  us  that  he  was  told  it  by 
the  man  himself,  and  adds  that  the  man, 
from  the  time  he  received  his  sight,  con- 
secrated himself  to  the  sendee  of  the 
altar,  and  survived  to  a very  advanced 
age.— Faustus  (one  of  St.  Maur’s  com- 
panions), Life  of  St.  Maur. 

St.  Odilo  gives  sight  to  a man  born  blind 
(A.D.  9G2-1049),  St.  Odilo,  abbot  cf 


Cluny,  gave  sight  to  the  son  of  one  of  his 
tenants,  blind  from  his  birth. — Acta  Sanc- 
torum, vol.  i.  Jan.  1. 

Blindness  from  Demoniacal 
Possession  cured. 

Matt.  xii.  22.  There  was  brought  to  Jesus 
a man  possessed  with  a devil,  blind  and  dumb  ; 
and  He  healed  him,  insomuch  that  the  blind- 
dumb  man  both  spake  and  saw. 

St.  Semi  exorcises  a blind  man  (a.d. 
449-545).  St.  Remi  on  one  occasion  was 
at  G'almaciacum,  where  was  a man  pos- 
sessed with  an  evil  spirit  which  made  him 
blind.  The  saint  prayed  fervently,  and, 
the  evil  spirit  departing,  the  man  re- 
ceived his  sight.— Edward  Kinesman, 
Lives  of  the  Saints  (Oct.  1). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  disciples  (John  ix.  2), 
when  they  brought  a certain  blind  man  to  Jesus,  asked 
this  question,  " Who  did  sin,  tins  man  or  his  parents, 
that  he  was  born  blind?"  They  ascribed  blindness  to 
sin,  and  all  sin  was  supposed  to  be  from  the  devil. 
Hence  to  cast  out  the  devil,  or  to  forgive  sin,  was  an 
effectual  cure  of  its  fatal  consequences. 

Blood  and  Water  from  a 
Wound. 

John  xix.  34.  When  Jesus  was  on  the  cross, 
one  of  the  soldiers  with  a spear  pierced  His 
side,  and  forthwith  came  there-out  blood  and 
water. 

St.  Cant,  St.  Cantian,  and  St.  Can- 
tianilla,  martyrs  (a.d.  290).  Cant,  Can- 
tian, and  Cantianilla  were  the  two  sons 
and  daughter  of  the  race  of  Anicius,  and 
near  relatives  of  the  emperor  Carin. 
They  were  put  to  death  for  being  Chris- 
tians by  the  command  of  Diocletian  and 
Maximian.  When  their  heads  were  cut 
off  by  the  executioners,  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  them  was  the  colour  of  milk. 
Mgr.  Guerin  adds,  “Onen  voit  encore  les 
traces  dc  nos  jours,  sur  la  pierre  placce 
au  lieu  de  leur  martyr.”  Their  lives 
were  written  by  John  Chauvin ; and 
Pierre  le  Gendre  has  composed  an  heroic 
poem  in  Latin,  on  their  martyrdom,  en- 
titled “Cantias”  (seventh  century).  The 
following  is  almost  a literal  translation 
of  the  opening  verse  : — 

Champions  by  the  headsipan  smitten. 

Over  death  and  hell  victorious, 

God  your  name3  with  saints  hath  written 
Kings  and  priests,  enthroned  and  glorious. 

All  your  combats  now  are  ended. 

Low  tho  tyrants  laid,  all  their  wrath  expended. 

A remarkable  combination  of  initial  letters.  Cant, 
Cantian,  Cantianilla;  Garin's  children;  chronologer 
Chauvin;  canticle  " Cantias ; ” Christians. 

Milk  flowed  from  the  neck  of  St. 
Catherine  (Nov.  25,  a.d.  310).  St. 
Catherine  was  tied  to  a wheel,  but  the 
machine  broke.  She  was  then  be- 
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headed  ; but  instead  of  blood,  milk 
flowed  from  the  wound.  After  her  head 
had  fallen  to  the  sword  of  the  executioner, 
angels  came  and  carried  her  body  to 
Mount  Sinai,  where  they  buried  it. — 
Metaphrastes  (died  911),  Lives,  etc. 

Milk  instead  of  blood  flows  from,  the 
wounds  of  Secunaina  (a.d.  257).  When 
St.  Secundina  was  accused  of  magic  on 
account  of  her  miracles,  the  voices  from 
heaven  which  attested  her  acceptablcness 
with  God,  and  the  power  of  her  prayers, 
her  guards  told  her  either  to  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  Rome,  or  to  prepare  herself 
for  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  She 
replied  she  would  not  sacrifice  to  gods 
which  were  no  Gods,  and  as  for  prepara- 
tion, her  Saviour  had  already  prepared 
everything  for  her.  The  guards  roughly 
stripped  her,  tore  her  body  in  a most 
ghastly  manner,  and  finally  cut  off  her 
head.  But  what  struck  her  persecutors 
was  this  : instead  of  blood  gushing  from 
her  wounds,  a liquor  white  as  milk  and 
of  an  enchanting  odour  oozed  gently 
from  her  body,  diffusing  delicious  cool- 
ness and  medicinal  balm.  At  length 
the  loud  voice  of  an  angel,  audible  to  all, 
exclaimed,  “Come,  beloved!  The  Spirit 
and  the  Bride  say,  Come ! Receive  the 
crown  prepared  for  you  from  before  the 
foundation  of  the  -world ! ” — Les  Petits 
Pollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

Milk,  instead  of  blood,  jloics  from  the 
wounds  of  seven  holy  women  (a.d.  316). 
Seven  women  who  followed  St.  Blaise 
after  his  cruel  scourging,  were  seized 
by  the  order  of  Agricola,  governor  of 
Cappadocia,  and,  being  tied  to  posts,  were 
lacerated  from  head  to  foot  with  iron 
combs.  “ Mais,  0 puissance  infinie  du 
Dieu  vivant ! ” instead  of  blood,  milk 
flowed  from  their  wounds,  and  angels 
came  from  heaven  to  console  them  and 
heal  their  wounds,  saying,  “Fear  not, 
but  bear  thus  much  for  Christ’s  sake. 
To  those  who  overcome  will  He  give 
crowns  of  glory.”  Agricola,  seeing  him- 
self foiled,  commanded  the  women  to  be 
cast  into  a fierce  fire,  “mais  elles  cn  furent 
retire'es  par  la  main  du'  Tout-Puissant, 
sans  en  avoir  dtd  atteintes.”  The  governor 
then  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded,  and 
they  died  praising  God,  who  thought 
them  worthy  to  suffer  death  for  His  sake. 
— Les  Petits  Pollandistes,  vol.  iii.  p.  228. 

A Bone  of  Him  shall  not  be 
broken. 

Psalm  xxxiv.  19, 20.  Many  arc  the  afflictions 
of  the  righteous:  hut  the  Lord  delivered:  him 
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out  of  them  all.  He  keepeth  all  his  hones : not 
one  of  them  is  broken. 

John  xix.  33-36.  When  the  soldiers  came 
to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  lie  was  dead  already, 
they  brake  not  His  legs:  hut  oue  of  the  soldiers 
with  a spear  pierced  His  side,  and  forthwith 
came  there-out  blood  aud  water.  These  things 
were  done  that  the  Scripture  should  he  fulfilled, 
A hone  of  Him  shall  not  he  broken. 

Dr.  John  Jahn,  In  1. is  A rohcBtHogla  Biblica,  p.  296,  says, 
“ When  ttiere  was  not  a prospect  that  the  victims 
crucified  would  die  on  the  day  of  crucifixion,  the  execu- 
tioners hastened  the  extinction  of  Jife  by  kindling  a lire 
under  tho  cross  so  as  to  suffocate  them  with  the  smoke; 
or  by  letting  loose  upon  them  wild  beasts ; or  by  breaking 
their  bones  upon  the  cross  with  a mallet ; or  by  piercing 
them  with  a spear." 

In  regard  to  tho  spear  the  doctor  says,  p.  298,  11  In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  Jesus  was  really  dead,  or  bad  only 
fallen  into  a swoon,  a soldier  thrust  his  lance  into  His  side 
(undoubtedly  his  left  side).  If  Christ  had  not  been  already 
dead,  a wound  of  this  kind  would  have  put  an  end  to  His 
life,  as  has  been  shown  both  by  the  physician  Eschenbach 
and  by  Gruner.  The  part  pierced  was  tho  pericardium, 
bonce  tile  lymph  which  accompanied  the  blood.  Eschen- 
bach, Opuscuta  Medic.  dc  Servatoro  non  apparenter, 
ted  vcrc  mortice.  Gruner,  lAtscrtaiio  Snaup.  Mcdlca 
dejesu  Chriiti  morte  trera,  non  tynoptica[  1800)." 

The  bones  of  the  forty  martyrs,  though, 
beaten  by  mallets,  were  not  broken  (a.d. 
320).  Agricola,  governor  of  Lesser 
Armenia,  having  exposed  the  forty 
martyrs  quite  naked  for  three  days  and 
three  nights  on  the  ice  of  a frozen  pond, 
during  the  severe  frosts  of  March,  com- 
manded the  victims  to  be  beaten  with 
mallets  that  their  bones  might  be  broken, 
and  their  death  accelerated.  They  were 
still  alive  when  the  officers  drew  up  the 
waggons  to  the  edge  of  the  pond,  and 
when  they  saw  the  waggons  they  sang,  in 
the  words  of  the  psalmist,  “Our  soul  is 
escaped  as  a bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the 
fowlers  : the  snare  is  broken,  and  we  are 
escaped,  because  our  help  is  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord”  (exxiv.  7,  8).  They  were 
all  placed  in  the  waggons  except  Melito, 
the  youngest  of  them,  who  was  less 
exhausted  than  the  rest.  The  mother  of 
Melito  was  present,  and  when  she 
observed  that  her  son  was  left  behind, 
she  carried  him  herself  to  one  of  the 
waggons,  saying,  “ Go,  go,  my  son,  with 
your  companions,  that  you  may  present 
yourself  with  them  before  the  throne  of 
God.”  Their  bones  being  beaten  with 
mallets,  the  victims  were  cast  into  a 
fierce  fire  and  burnt  to  cinders,  after 
which  the  ashes  were  collected  together 
and  thrown  into  the  river.  But  “the 
Lord  did  wonderful  things  : though 

beaten  with  mallets,  their  bones  were  not 
broken ; though  their  ashes  were  tossed 
into  the  river,  they  were  not  dispersed  ; 
but  the  faithful  were  enabled  to  collect 
them,  and  they  arc  still  preserved  as 
sacred  relics.”  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
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says,  “ There  are  but  few  countries  in  the 
whole  Christian  universe  that  do  not 
possess  some  of  these  precious  ashes.” 
In  France,  Paris,  Lyons,  Reims,  Bourges, 
Vienne,  etc.,  all  possess  some  of  them. — 
Vitos  Sanctorum.  (The  memoir  is  by 
Metaphrastes.) 

Book  written  Within  and 
Without. 

Rev.  v.  1-5.  I saw  In  the  right  hand  of  Him 
that  sat  on  the  throne  a book  written  within 
and  without,  . . . and  I saw  a strong  angel  pro- 
claiming with  n loud  voice,  Who  is  worthy  to 
open  the  book  ? . . . And  no  man  in  heaven, 
nor  in  earth  . . . was  able  to  open  the  book, 
nor  to  look  thereon.  And  I wept  because  no 
man  was  found  worthy  to  open  and  to  read  the 
book.  . . . And  one  of  the  elders  said  to  me, 
Weep  not:  behold,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Juda 
. . . hath  prevailed  to  open  the  book. 

A book  written  within  and  without 
handed  to  St.  Ephrem  (a.d.  378).  An 
old  man  was  in  the  spirit,  and  behold  ! a 
company  of  angels  descending  from 
heaven,  holding  a book  written  within 
and  without;  and  they  said  among  them- 
selves, “To  whom  shall  we  present  this 
book  ? ” One  suggested  one  person,  and 
another  another,  as  worthy  to  receive  it. 
The  angels,  having  examined  into  the 
merits  of  the  persons  named,  said  with 
one  voice,  “ It  is  true  they  arc  all  saints 
and  servants  of  God,  but  none  of  them 
is  worthy  to  receive  the  book.”  Other 
names  were  then  spoken  of,  but  the 
angels  cried  with  one  accord,  “ The  book 
must  be  given  to  Ephrem  only,  the 
humble  of  heart.”  And  to  him  they 
handed  it.  The  old  man  then  hastened 
to  the  church  where  Ephrem  was  about 
to  preach,  and  when  he  heard  him  he 
said,  “The  words  of  his  lips  are  those 
of  the  book,  written  by  the  hand  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.” — St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Panegyrics. 

Bound  by  tlie  Devil. 

Luke  xiii.  11— 1G.  There  was  a woman  which 
bad  a spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  3' ears,  and 
was  bowed  together,  aud  could  in  no  wise  lift 
up  herself.  When  Jesus  saw  her,  Me  called 
her  to  Him,  and  said  uuto  her,  Woman,  thou 
art  loosed  from  thino  infirmity;  . . . and  im- 
mediately she  was  made  straight.  [When  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  expressed  his  indigna- 
tion that  this  cure  was  effected  on  a sabbath 
day,  Jesus  said],  Ought  not  this  woman, 
whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen 
years,  bo  loosed  from  this  bond  on  the  sabbath 
pay? 

St.  Donatus,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  looses  a 
governor’s  son,  bound  by  the  devil.  The 
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governor  of  Apronianus  went  to  St. 
Donatus  and  St.  Hilarinn,  and  besought 
them  to  heal  his  son  who  was  bound  by 
the  devil.  The  holy  men  commanded 
the  devil  to  depart ; and  as  he  -went  out 
he  yelled  with  a loud  shriek,  “ Donatus 
turneth  me  out  of  house  and  home  ; ” but 
immediately  he  was  gone  out  the  young 
man  was  loosed  of  his  infirmity,  and  his 
father  received  him  perfectly  restored. — 
Bede,  Church  History  (a.d.  734).  The 
acts  of  St.  Donatus  are  mentioned  in 
almost  all  Roman  martyrologies. 

St.  Hilarion  looses  a charioteer,  bound  by 
the  devil.  There  was  at  Gaza  a charioteer 
bound  by  the  devil,  in  such  sort  that 
only  his  tongue  was  left  free.  Being 
brought  to  St.  Hilarion,  he  said  to  the 
man,  “Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  He 
will  loose  thee  of  thy  bonds.”  The  man 
answered,  “Sir,  I believe  that  God  has 
given  thee  power  over  unclean  spirits, 
and  to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases." 
Then  said  Hilarion,  “ My  son,  be  it  unto 
thee  even  as  thou  wilt ; ” and  immedi- 
ately he  was  made  whole,  both  in  mind 
and  bod3r. — St.  Jerome,  Vita  Sancti 
Hilarionis  (a.d.  390). 

Bowed  by  Infirmities.  (See 
Cripple.) 

Luke  xiii.  11-13.  There  was  a woman  which 
had  a spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years,  and  was 
bowed  together,  so  that  she  could  in  no  wise  lift 
up  herself.  When  Jesus  saw  tier.  He  said  to 
her.  Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thine  in- 
firmity. And  He  laid  His  hands  on  her:  aud 
immediately  she  was  made  straight. 

Blithmund,  bowed  by  infirmity,  cured  by 
St.  Valery  (a.d.  614).  Blithmund,  the 
son  of  illustrious  parents,  was  paralyzed 
from  birth,  so  that  he  could  not  stand 
upright,  but  his  body  was  bowed  together. 
The  parents,  having  exhausted  all  medical 
skill  without  receiving  any  benefit,  car- 
ried the  child  to  Leuconaus,  in  Picardy, 
where  was  a monastery  presided  over  by 
St.  Valery,  and  earnestly  implored  the 
saint  to  take  pity  on  the  child.  St. 
Valery  prayed,  and'  then  taking  the  child 
by  the  hand,  and  stroking  it  from  head 
to  foot,  the  body  was  made  straight,  and 
delivered  to  its  mother.— St.  Attalus  (a 
contemporary),  Acts  of  St.  Valery. 

Brazen  Serpent. 

Numb.  xxi.  4-11.  When  the  children  of  Israel 
came  to  Edom,  they  began  to  weary  of  their 
wanderings,  and  said  to  Moses,  Why  have  you 
brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt  to  die  here  in  the 
wilderness?  God  was  angry  at  their  murmur- 
ing, and  sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people. 
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which  hit  many,  anil  many  died.  So  the  people 
repented,  and  implored  Moses  to  intercede  fur 
them.  Moses  did  so,  and  God  said  to  him, 
Make  thee  a brazen  serpent,  and  raise  it  on  a 
pole  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  and  say  unto 
them,  Whoever  looks  upon  the  serpent  shall 
live.  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  ; and 
it  came  to  pass,  if  a man  bitten  by  a serpent 
looked  on  the  brazen  serpent,  the  bito  was  cured, 
and  the  man  lived. 

Alexander  the  Great  and  the  burning 
candle.  Alexander  the  Great  placed  a 
burning  candle  in  the  hall  of  his  palace, 
and  made  proclamation  by  heralds 
throughout  Macedonia,  that  “any  one 
guilty  of  treason  should  receive  free 
pardon  if  he  came  into  the  hall  boldly 
while  the  candle  was  burning,  but  those 
who  feared  to  come,  or  neglected  to  do 
so,  should  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law.”  Many  believed  the  proclama- 
tion, came,  and  went  away  free ; they 
were  courteously  received,  well  treated, 
and  went  home  penitent ; but  others 
feared  or  neglected  to  do  so,  and  suffered 
ignominious  deaths. — Gesta  Romanorum, 
xevi. 

A Roman  custom  in  sieges.  The  Romans 
had  an  ancient  custom,  when  a city  or 
castle  was  besieged,  of  burning  a lighted 
candle,  and  as  long  as  the  candle  lasted 
they  were  willing  to  receive  overtures  of 
peace  ; but  immediately  the  candle  was 
burnt  out,  the  time  of  grace  was  over. — 
Gesta  Romanorum,  xcviii. 

The  modern  custom  is  to  fix  n timo  for  overtures,  and 
to  begin  activo  operations  at  tho  expiration  of  the  timo 
fixed.  Thus,  in  the  recent  Egyptian  war  (1881),  Admiral 
Seymour  gave  Arabl  tho  Egyptian  rebel  a stated  timo 
within  which  he  would  make  terms  with  him;  Arabl  did 
not  capitulate  within  the  time  fixed,  and  the  British 
admiral  instantly  opened  fire. 

Maclan  of  Glencoe  (1692).  William  III. 
gave  the  Jacobites  of  Glencoe  to  the  end 
of  December,  1692,  to  make  their  submis- 
sion, but  those  who  failed  to  do  so  were 
to  suffer  the  death  of  rebels  and  traitors. 
Maclan  was  prevented  by  a heavy  fall  of 
snow  from  arriving  within  the  appointed 
time,  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  (the  master 
of  Stair)  sent  Captain  Campbell  to  put  the 
chief,  with  thirty  glenmen,  to  death. 

Sir  John  Is  generally  blamed  for  this  severity,  but  in 
rebellion,  treason,  and  war,  no  margin  must  be  given,  no 
excuse  for  disobedience  should  be  admitted.  Suppose,  In 
tho  case  of  the  brazen  serpent,  one  of  the  sufferers  had 
Eaid,  “Tho  brazen  serpent  exposed  to  the  full  sun  is 
to  dazzling  that  it  would  blind  me  to  look  at  it,"  his 
excuse  would  not  have  exempted  him  from  tho  penalty  of 
disobedience ; nor  would  it  be  otherwise  if  he  had  said, 
“ I was  going  to  look,  but  night  closed  in  and  prevented 
my  seeing  it."  Many  a case  may  appear  hal'd,  but  the 
mischief  would  be  enormous  if  excuses  were  accepted.  _ 

Brought  Him. 

John  vil.  44-47.  Some  of  them  would  have 
taken  Jesus,  but  no  man  laid  hands  on  Him. 


Then  came  the  officers  to  the  chief  priests  and 
the  Pharisees,  who  said,  Why  have  ye  not 
brought  liim?  The  officers  answered.  Never 
man  spake  like  this  man.  Then  said  the 
Pharisees,  Are  ye  also  deceived  ? 

Pastor  Jaeniclis  anecdote.  The  follow- 
ing is  a marvellous  parallel,  and  lias  the 
merit  of  being  historical. 

Pastor  Jaenick  related  the  following 
fact  to  a company  assembled  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Eisner.  While  Voltaire  was  in 
Berlin,  a pious  clergyman  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  that  city  protested  strongly 
against  “ that  viper,  and  enemy  of  all 
godliness.”  Frederick  tho  Great,  think- 
ing himself  insulted  by  this  language, 
sent  one  of  his  generals  to  arrest  the 
clergyman,  and  lodge  him  in  the  state 
prison  of  Spandau.  The  general  went 
accordingly,  and  said  to  the  clergyman, 
“ What  is  it  you  said  in  your  sermon  to 
affront  his  majesty'?’  Whereupon  the 
good  man  spoke  to  the  general  with  so 
much  fervour  and  power,  that  the  officer 
returned  to  the  king  without  executing 
the  order.  When  Frederick  said,  “ Why, 
general,  how  is  it  you  are  back  so  soon?” 
the  general  replied,  “ I could  not  hurt  a 
hair  of  that  good  man  if  it  were  to 
cost  my  life.”  Whereupon  the  king 
replied,  “ Then  go  back,  and  toll  him  not 
to  meddle  with  the  subject  again.”  Next 
Sunday'  the  clergyman  again  exhorted 
his  congregation  to  beware  of  the  leaven 
of  unbelief,  and  the  king  sent  another  of 
his  generals  to  take  the  contumacious 
orator  to  Spandau,  adding  he  was  not  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  him.  The 
roads  being  bad,  travelling  was  slow 
work,  and  the  general  expressed  his 
regret,  at  the  task  imposed  on  him.  On 
this  hint  the  clergyman  spoke  earnestly 
of  Christ  crucified,  and  the  great  danger  of 
indifference  and  infidelity'.  The  general 
was  melted,  he  had  no  heart  left  him  to 
carry'  out  his  commission,  and  when  half- 
way to  Spandau  ordered  the  driver  to 
turn  the  horses  and  drive  back  to  Berlin. 
Having  set  down  his  prisoner  at  his  own 
door,  the  general  went  to  the  king  and 
said,  “Your  majesty  may'  order  me  on 
any'  other  service,  but  I cannot  fight 
against  God.  I would  not,  to  save  my 
life,  hurt  a hair  of  that  good  man.  In 
fact,  I could  not  if  I would.”— Henderson, 
Memorials  of  John  Venning. 

The  captain  of  the  galleys,  with  a com- 
pany of  soldiers  sent  to  arrest  Francis  of 
Paula,  falls  down  before  him  in  reverence 
(a.d.  1416-1607).  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of 
Naples,  so  hated  St.  Francis  of  Paula, 
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hat  he  sent  one  of  his  captains,  with  a 
;ompany  of  soldiers,  to  arrest  him.  This 
lews  threw  the  whole  city  into  consterna- 
;ion  ; and  the  chief  citizens  of  Naples 
ried  to  dissuade  the  officer  from  laying 
lands  on  so  holy  a man.  The  captain 
laid  no  heed  to  this  remonstrance,  but 
irocceded  to  execute  the  king’s  order, 
it.  Francis,  in  the  mean  time,  entered 
he  cathedral  as  usual,  and  placed  himself 
n his  knees  before  the  high  altar.  The 
aptain  and  his  band  entered  the  church, 
ut  failed  to  see  the  saint,  because  God 
ad  rendered  him  invisible.  At  length  he 
ame  forward,  and  said  to  the  captain, 
Whom  seek  ye?  ” The  captain,  instead 
f arresting  the  saint,  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
egged  pardon  for  having  undertaken  his 
ommission.  St.  Francis  raised  him  from 
he  ground,  and  said,  “ Go  and  tell  the 
ing  that  unless  he,  the  queen,  and  the 
rinces  amend  their  lives,  the  vengeance 
f God  will  fall  upon  their  house.”  The 
nessage  being  reported  to  the  court,  the 
ing  was  alarmed,  and  ceased  from  nil 
urthcr  persecution. — Father  Giry,  Acts 
>f  Canonization,  etc. 

Budding  Rod. 

Numb.  xvii.  When  the  election  of  a high 
priest  was  made,  the  twelve  tribes  took  each  a 
tod,  and  wrote  “every  man’s  name  on  his  rod," 
ind  God  said  the  man  of  His  choice  should  be 
iidicated  by  the  budding  of  the  rod  which  boro 
►is  name.  When  Aaron  was  chosen  high 
priest  the  twelve  tribes  took  twelve  rods,  and 
he  tribe  of  Levi  wrote  on  their  rod  the  name  of 
karon,  and  this  was  the  rod  which  budded ; so 
karon  was  appointed  high  priest. 

The  Virgin  Mary  given  to  Joseph  by  the 
of  the  budding  rod.  When  Mary  was 
•if  marriageable  age,  the  young  men  of 
ludah,  who  were  of  the  lineage  of  David, 
kook  each  a rod,  and  deposited  them  in 
Jie  temple,  with  the  understanding  that 
• e was  to  have  her  to  wife  whose  rod 
I udded.  The  rod  of  Joseph  budded,  and 
Mary  became  his  espoused  wife.— Edward 
tinesman  (1023),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p. 

The  stick  of  St.  Lesiderius  throws  out 
f’aves  (a.d.  253).  The  bishop  of  Lan- 
fres  being  dead,  the  Church  assembled  in 
lie  oratory  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  to 
•elect  a successor,  and  God  told  them  He 
Bad  chosen  Desiderius  for  that  high 
Iffice.  No  such  person  was  known  to 
ny  of  them,  and  they  sent  to  Rome  for 
information.  As  the  deputation  were 
T turning  home,  they  saw  near  Geneva  a 
tbourer  named  Desiderius,  driving  a cart, 
“nd  asked  him  to  come  and  speak  to 


them.  When  he  dismounted,  he  stuck 
his  stick  into  the  ground;  but  judge  of 
their  amazement  when  they  saw  the  stick 
shoot  forth  leaves  and  blossoms  in  great 
abundance.  It  was  enough.  The  sign 
was  indisputable,  and  Desiderius  the 
labourer  was  elected  bishop  of  Langres. 
— L’abbe  Mazelin,  Saints  de  la  Haute 
Marne.  _ 

St.  Orens  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Auch, 
because  his  stick  budded  (fifth  century).  St. 
Orens,  a solitary  living  in  the  cleft  of  a 
rock,  was  chosen  bishop  of  Auch.  When 
the  deputation  waited  on  him  he  declined 
the  honour,  and,  taking  up  his  staff,  was 
about  to  leave  the  cave,  but  his  staff  rooted 
itself  in  the  solid  rock,  and  threw  out 
leaves  and  branches.  St.  Orens,  con- 
sidering this  miracle  an  undeniable  indi- 
cation of  the  will  of  God,  went  with  the 
deputation,  and  no  sooner  did  he  set  foot 
in  the  city,  than  all  the  sick  were  in- 
stantly restored  to  health,  no  matter  with 
what  malady  they  were  afflicted.  His 
biographer  remarks,  “ce  second  miracle 
acheva  de  lui  gagner  les  occurs.” — Mon- 
lezun,  Histoire  de  Gascogne. 

Arnmid  Colomiez  tells  us  that  at  death  ti  voice  from 
heaven  said  to  him,  “Orens,  Je  t’accorde  tout  ce  qae  lu 
me  demandes  en  favour  de  ceux  qui  se  recommanderont 
A toy,  lesquels  invoquants  ton  secours  en  toutes  les  in- 
firmity. tribulations  d'esprit,  ndeessitez,  et  angoisses  en 
seront  ddlivrcz,  et  ne  manqueront  jamais  de  biens  tem- 
porals en  leur  besoin.” — La  Vie  du  Glorieux  St.  Orens, 
Eve&que  d'Auc't. 

St.  Paul  chosen  bishop  of  Trois-Chd- 
teaux  by  the  budding  of  a dry  stick  (fifth 
century).  Paul  of  Reims,  in  Champagne, 
was  the  son  of  poor  Christian  parents, 
and  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  As 
he  was  ploughing  one  day,  a deputation 
from  Trois-Chateaux  presented  them- 
selves before  him  and  asked  his  name. 
“ I am  called  Paul,”  he  replied.  “ Then 
you  are  the  person  we  seek,”  said  the 
deputation.  “ The  Church  at  Trois- 
Chateaux  has  chosen  you  for  their 
bishop.”  “Chosen  me  for  a bishop?” 
exclaimed  Paul.  “ Get  away  with  you  ; I 
certainly  am  not  the  Paul  you  are  seek- 
ing for.  You  see  I am  only  a common 
labourer.”  “We  see,”  said  the  deputa- 
tion, “that  you  are  a ploughman;  but 
Amos  of  Tekoa,  the  prophet,  was  a 
herdsman,  and  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  was  but  a fisherman.  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  and  you,  Paul,  are 
the  person  chosen  to  be  our  bishop.” 
Paul  could  not  be  persuaded  that  some 
mistake  had  not  been  made,  and,  picking 
up  a dry  stick,  thrust  it  into  the  ground, 
saying,  “ When  this  dry  stick  buds  and 
brings  forth  flowers  I will  believe  von, 
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and  not  till  then.”  What,  however,  was 
his  astonishment  when  he  beheld  the 
stick  covered  with  leaves  aud  flowers. 
The  deputation  was  overjoyed.  They 
saw  at  once  that  God  Himself  confirmed 
their  choice,  and  Paul  could  no  longer 
refuse  to  follow  them.— L’abbe'  Nadal, 
Jlagiographic  History  of  Valence. 

An  annual  festival  Is  kept  in  Trois-Chftteau  on  Feb.  1, 

In  commemoration  of  the  budding  stick  of  bishop  Paul, 
the  ploughman ; when  a stick,  called  alguillado,  decorated 
with  ribbons,  leaves,  aud  almond  flowers,  is  carried  in 
procession. 

The  reader,  of  course,  will  be  reminded  not  only  of 
Amos  of  Tekoa,  the  herdsman,  but  of  Ciucinnatus,  in 
ltomau  story,  called  from  the  plough  to  be  dictator  of 
Koine.  The  tale  of  Abdolonymus  the  gardener  is  not 
quite  so  familiar,  but  those  who  have  read  Quintus  Curtins 
(iv.  ch.  i.)  will  remember  that  Alexander  chose  this  poor 
man  to  be  king  of  Sidon. 

The  oven  peel  of  St.  Honoris  nurse 
becomes  a mulberry  tree  (seventh  century). 
"When  the  nurse  of  St.  Honore  heard  that 
he  was  made  a bishop,  she  was  putting 
bread  into  an  oven,  and  stood  stupefied 
with  amazement.  “ 1 don’t  believe  it — I 
don’t  believe  it ! ” she  exclaimed,  and 
sticking  the  peel,  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  into  the  ground,  she  added,  “When 
that  takes  root,  I will  believe  my  boy 
is  made  a bishop.”  No  sooner  had  she 
spoken,  than  the  peel  became  a mulberry 
tree,  full  of  leaves  and  fruit.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  “ miracle,”  St.  Honore  is 
represented  in  Christian  art  with  a peel, 
and  hence  the  rhyme — 

Saint  Honord 
Dans  sa  clinpcllo 
Avcc  sa  nolle 

Est  lionorO. 

— L’abbe'  Corblet,  Origins  da  Patronage 
Ziturgique  dcs  Boulangers. 

An  xvl.  sitcle,  on  montrait  encore  ce  mflrier  dans 
l’nuclen  logis  paternel  du  saint  6vC* que. — L’abbd  Corblet. 

Pope  Urban's  budding  staff  and  Tann- 
hiiuser.  The  following  is  only  a tale,  but 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  a legend.  The  ritter 
Tannhiiusen  was  a German  knight,  who 
won  the  love  of  Lisaura,  a Mantuan  lady. 
Ililario  the  philosopher  often  conversed 
with  him  on  supernatural  subjects,  and 
promised  that  Ycnus  herself  should  be 
his  mistress  if  he  had  courage  enough  to 
enter  Yenusberg.  Tannhiluser  had  no 
lack  of  courage,  and  accordingly  started 
off  at  once  on  the  mysterious  journey. 
Lisaura  being  told  thereof,  killed  herself. 
At  Yenusberg  the  ritter  gave  full  swing 
to  pleasure ; but  after  a time  returned  to 
Mantua,  and  made  his  confession  to  pope 
Urban.  His  holiness  said  to  him,  “Man, 
you  can  no  more  hope  for  pardon  than  I 
can  expect  this  stall  to  put  forth  buds.” 
fcjo  Tannhiluser  fled  in  despair  to  Yenus- 


berg again.  Meanwhile  the  pope’s  staff  ' 
actually  did  bud,  and  Urban  sent  in  all  ’ 
directions  for  the  ritter,  but  to  no  pur-  ] 
pose.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and 
never  again  showed  his  face  on  this 
earth. — Tieck,  Phantasus. 

This  tale  Is  an  allegory,  designed  to  show  the  boundless  fj 
mercy  of  God— '*  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall 
be  forgiven  unto  men yea,  even  if  they  have  lived  to  » 
pleasure  in  the  city  of  Venusberg.  Tannhiluser  is  the  i 
penitent,  whose  better  conviction  is  choked  by  the  weeds 
which  spring  up  with  the  good  seed,  lie  quits  pleasure  ’ 
for  a season,  but  finding  his  sudden  repentance  a matter  j 
of  suspicion,  falls  back  again  into  the  world.  Urban  is  a 
warning  to  ministers  not  to  measure  God’s  infinite  love  * 
and  mercy  by  the  finite  scopu  of  their  own  judgments. 
Forbear  to  judge ; leave  that  to  God. 

A dead  elm,  touched  by  the  bier  of  St.  I 
Zanobi,  bursts  into  full  foliage  (a.d.  407).  I 
The  bier  of  St.  Zanobi  happened,  in  pass-  ] 
ing,  to  touch  an  elm  tree,  dead  and  t 
withered  to  the  roots  from  old  age.  The 
moment  it  did  so  the  whole  tree  burst  | 
into  leaf,  and  was  covered  with  flowers.  • 
This  tree  was  looked  ou  by  the  people  I 
with  such  reverence,  that  every  one 
coveted  a piece  as  a charmed  relic,  and 
the  tree  ere  long  was  wholly  cut  away.  1 
A marble  pillar  was  then  erected  on  the  | 
spot,  with  an  inscription  stating  what  ’• 
has  been  said  above.  When  the  bier  g 
reached  the  doorway  of  St.  Saviour’s  i 
Cathedral,  it  (the  bier)  became  immov-  / 
able,  and  no  power  of  man  could  force  V 
it  further  on,  till  bishop  Andrew  promised  % 
to  found  twelve  chaplains  to  chant  the 
praises  of  God  in  the  chapel  designed  for  ; 
the  dead  saint. — John  Tortel  (archpriest t 
of  Arezzo),  Life  of  St.  Zanobi  (1433). 

This  weighting  of  coffins,  pillars,  beams,  and  so  on,  is  I 
so  common,  and  apparently  so  senseless,  that  even  Mgr.  1] 
Guiirin.  cl  aplain  to  pope  Leo  XIII.,  is  struck  with  it ; and  , 
in  apology  says,  "Notre  intention  n’est  pas  d’imposcr  % 
lino  croyance  aveugle  en  faveur  de  tel  ou  tel  de  ces  faitt  ft 
cn  particular,  mais  do  renvoyer  A l'histoire  do  la  transla-  fj 
tion  do  sainte  Philomdne  la  thaumaturge  denotre  epique.  ^ 
On  y verm,  qu’en  plein  xix.  sifccle,  s’est  opdr6  plusieurg  f 
fols,  en  presence  de  million  de  ttfmoins,  ce  miracle  de 
V immobility IThis  was  in  1802.) 

Burning  Busli. 

Exod.  iii.  1-6.  Now  Moses  kept  the  flock  of 
Jethro  his  father-in-law,  priest  of  Midinn : and 
ho  led  the  flock  to  the  back  of  the  desert,  and 
came  to  the  mountain  of  God,  even  to  Horeb.  { ' 
And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  . 
a flame  of  tire  out  of  the  midst  of  a hush : and  1 . 
lie  looked,  und,  behold,  the  bush  burned  with  1 
fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed.  And 
Moses  said,  I will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this 
great  sight,  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt.  And 
when  the  Lord  saw  that  he  turned  aside  to  see,  * : 
God  called  unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
bush,  and  said,  Moses,  Moses.  And  he  said, 
Here  am  I.  Aud  the  Lord  said,  Draw  not  nigh 
hither : put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  lor  ■ J 
the  place  whereon  thou  stnndest  is  holy  ground. 
And  Moses  hid  his  lace ; for  he  was  afraid  to 
look  upon  God. 
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A burning  church  not  injured  by  the  fire 
(a.d.  1230).  A great  fire  broke  out  in 
Cologne,  which  burnt  down  many  houses. 
St.  Hermann  went  to  render  assistance, 
and  saw  a church,  wholly  enveloped  in 
flames  on  every  side,  yet  not  injured  in 
the  least.  AVhile  gazing  at  this  strange 
spectacle,  he  observed  the  Lord  Jesus 
suspended  on  His  cross  on  the  roof  of 
the  church ; and  immediately  perceived 
that  the  flames  had  forborne  to  injure  the 
sacred  edifice,  out  of  respect  to  the  sacred 
passion  and  crucifixion  of  the  Lord.  In 
fact,  the  flames  durst  not  touch  the  build- 
ing which  was  thus  protected.  This 
conviction  was  confirmed,  on  noticing 
that  the  cross  multiplied  itself,  in  order 
to  protect  those  parts  of  the  church  which 
the  flames  from  time  to  time  threatened 
most.  This  marvellous  sight  filled  his 
soul  with  this  sacred  reflection  : The  best 
way  of  keeping  the  heart  from  being  con- 
sumed by  earthly  passions  is  to  impress 
on  the  memory  the  image  of  Christ 
crucified. — Life  of  St.  Hermann  (Bullan- 
dists),  April  7. 

The  burning  thorn-bush  in  the  suburbs 
of  Chalons  (March  24,  a.d.  1400).  March 
24, 1400,  a shepherd  on  the  farm  of  Sainte 
Marie,  and  another  from  Courtisol,  near 
Chalons-sur-Marnc,  while  keeping  sheep 
not  far  from  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  observed,  at  a little  distance 
from  where  they  stood,  a brilliant  light 
in  the  midst  of  a great  thorn-bush.  The 
sheep  in  alarm  ran  away  ; the  lambs  only 
ventured  to  approach  the  bush  ! ! Curious 
to  know  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
light,  the  two  shepherds  were  drawing 
near,  when  they  were  so  dazzled  by  the 
light  that  they  swooned,  and  were  a long 
time  before  they  came  to  themselves. 
When  they  did  so,  they  found  the  cause 
of  this  brilliant  light  was  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  holding  her  Son  in  her 
arms  ! ! The  light  grew  stronger  after 
sunset,  and  crowds  ran  to  see  it  from  all 
the  neighbourhood  ; and,  as  the  place  is 
elevated,  the  burning  bush  was  seen  for 
ten  leagues  round.  When  the  pheno- 
menon ceased,  the  bishop  of  Chalons,  at 
the  head  of  his  whole  chapter,  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy,  and  an  enormous  crowd 
of  the  inhabitants,  went  in  procession  to 
the  bush,  and  found  it  covered  with  green 
leaves,  notwithstanding  the  flames  which 
had  been  seen  in  the  midst  of  it.  The 
image  was  still  in  the  bush,  and  was 
carried  with  reverence  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist. 

The  irnasc  h nineteen  Inches  in  height,  of  grey  earth, 


tolerably  modelled,  and  painted  throughout.  In  the  Ito- 
volutloti  it  was  piaced  under  the  care  of  the  curd  de 
l'Epine,  and  therefore  escaped  demolition.  The  bush  was 
cut  down  to  give  place  to  the  church,  and  no  one  knows 
the  exact  spot  where  it  stood,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  where  the  altar  is  placed. — Mgr.  Guerin  (chamber- 
lain  of  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints  (7th  edit.  I860).  Ex. 
trait  d’unc  notice  sur  Eotre.Eaine  do  VEyine  by  the 
curd  of  the  place. 

Notrc-Dame  des  Miracles  at  Jrauriac 
(a.d.  507).  One  dark  night  Theode- 
childe,  daughter  of  Clovis,  noticed  in 
Montselis’  forest  a brilliant  light,  which 
shone  among  the  trees,  but  injured  them 
not.  The  night  following  it  appeared 
again.  Greatly  astonished  at  this  strange 
phenomenon,  she  went  to  the  spot,  and 
found,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  light,  a 
wooden  image,  as  black  as  coal,  represent- 
ing the  Madonna  and  her  Infant.  Theo- 
dechilde  at  once  commanded  a chapel  to 
be  built  on  the  spot,  and  there  she  de- 
posited the  image.  So  numerous  were 
the  miracles  which  proceeded  therefrom, 
that  a town,  named  Mauriac,  sprang  up 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  chapel  was  called 
“ Nolre-Dame  des  Miracles.”  The  mi- 
racles were  for  the  most  part  the  or- 
dinary ones,  of  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing 
to  the  deaf,  speech  to  the  dumb,  casting 
out  devils,  and  curing  paralytics  ; but  the 
following  is  less  common.  Cue  morning 
two  men,  in  strange  costume,  were  found 
at  the  chapel  doors,  fast  asleep.  On 
waking,  they  were  evidently  puzzled  to 
make  out  where  they  were,  and  how  they 
got  there.  Their  tale  was  that  they 
were  two  slaves  from  Spain,  who  prayed 
to  Notre-Dame  des  Miracles  to  deliver 
them,  and  while  they  slept,  the  Virgin 
must  have  carried  them  from  their  prison 
in  Spain,  and  deposited  them  in  Mauriac, 
where  they  were  found.  “ Tel  est  le  fait 
ruconte  dans  l’office  meme  (i.e.  Fropra  de 
St.  Flour),  et  que  confirment  les  chaines 
subsistantes  qu’on  porte  en  procession 
devant  la  statue  miraculeuse.” — Mgr. 
Gue'rin,  Vies  des  Saints  (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  v.  p.  424. 

The  " chains  ” carried  in  procession  can  he  no  confir- 
mation of  this  strange  tale,  .any  more  than  the  stone  en- 
cased in  the  coronation  chair  is  a proof  of  Jacob’s  dream 
in  Bethel. 

Camels’  Hair  Raiment. 

Matt.  iii.  4.  John  the  Baptist  was  the  son  of 
prayer.  Sc.  Luke  says  that  Zacharias  and  his 
wife  Elisabeth  were  both  righteous  before  God, 
walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord  blameless ; but  they  had  no 
child,  because  Elisabeth  was  barren,  and  they 
were  both  well  stricken  in  years.  One  day,  as 
Zacharias  was  executing  his  official  duties,  an 
angel  appeared  to  him  and  said,  Fear  not, 
Zacharias : for  thy  prayer  is  heard ; and  thy  wife 
Elisabeth  shall  bear  thee  a 3on,  aud  thou  shalt 
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call  his  name  John.  And  thou  shall  have  joy 
and  gladness ; and  many  shall  rejoice  at  his 
birth,  for  he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord. — This  same  John  came  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  of  Juda;a,  and  had  his  raiment  of 
camel’s  hair,  and  a leathern  girdle  about  his 
loins,  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild 
honey. 

Baron  de  Tott  tolls  us  that  the  Tartars  to  the  present 
day  cover  their  wooden  huts  with  a coarse  cloth  made 
of  camel’s  hair.— Memoirs,  pt.  lisp.  50.  Sir  J.  Chardin 
says  that  the  modern  dervishes  wear  garments  nrndo  of 
camel's  hair,  girt  about  the  loins  with  a leather  girdle, 
and  that  sometimes  they  feed  on  locusts,  which  John  the 
Baptist  made  his  usual  fare. — Noto  on  1 Sam.  xxv.  4. 

°»°  Probably  the  “ cilice,"  or  hair  shirt  worn  by  the 
saints,  was  more  or  less  in  imitation  of  tho  Baptist,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  raiments  made  of  goats'  or 
horses’  hair  were  not  uncommon  among  tho  Hebrews,  and 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  penance. 

St.  Genulph,  like  John  the  Baptist,  was 
the  son  of  prayer,  and  had  his  raiment  of 
ccimcl’s hair  (third  century).  Genitus  and 
his  wife  Aclia  were  both  pious  Christians, 
who  walked  in  all  the  commandments 
and  ordinances  of  Christ  blameless  ; hut 
they  had  no  child,  because  Aclia  was 
barren,  and  they  were  both  well  stricken 
in  years.  One  day,  having  prayed  with 
more  than  usual  earnestness  that  God 
would  vouchsafe  to  give  them  a son,  a 
voice  said  to  them,  “Fear  not:  for  your 
prayers  are  heard  ; and  Aclia  shall  bear  a 
son,  and  ye  shall  call  his  name  Genulph. 
And  ye  shall  have  joy  and  gladness  in 
him  ; yea,  and  many  shall  rejoice  in  his 
birth,  for  he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord.”  In  due  time  the  child  was 
bom,  and  at  the  age  of  five  years  was 
given  to  St.  Sixtus,  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
This  same  Genulph,  like  John  the  Bap- 
tist, had  his  raiment  of  camel’s  hair, 
which  he  wore  always,  except  when  ho 
celebrated  the  “Holy  Mysteries,”  on 
which  solemn  occasions  he  arrayed  him- 
self in  the  finest  linen  and  most  costly 
robes,  brilliant  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  In  the  territory  of  Cadurci  ( Ca- 
hors)  he  preached  the  Word,  and  ex- 
horted all  men  to  repentance  and  faith. 
The  fame  of  his  sanctity  drew  many  unto 
him,  and  he  performed  many  miracles  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. — Bollandus, 
Ada  Sanctorum,  vol.  ii.  p.  83,  etc. 

Cauldron  Iimoeuous.  (See  Fire 
Innocuous.) 

Hkb.  xi.  32-34.  The  time  would  fail  me  to 
tell  of  those  who  through  faith  stopped  tho 
mouths  of  lions,  quenched  tho  violence  of  fire, 
escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  out  of 
weakness  were  made  strong. 

Isa.  xliii.  2.  When  thou  passest  through 
water,  1 will  be  with  thee ; and  through  livers, 
they  shall  not  overflow  thee.  When  thou 
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walkest  through  fire,  thou  shalt  not  he  burned ; 
neither  shall  flame  kindle  upon  thee. 

The  following  are  varieties  of  tho  tale  told  of  Shadracb, 
Meshacb,  and  Abednego  (Dan.  iii.},  q.v. 

St.  Boniface,  after  numerous  tortures , is 
ordered  to  be  thrown  into  boiling  pitch,  but 
escapes  unhurt  (fourth  century).  The 
emperor  Diocletian  appointed  Simplicius 
to  stamp  out  Christianity  in  Cilicia. 
Amongst  many  others,  St.  Boniface  was 
brought  under  his  jurisdiction.  He  was 
first  hung  with  his  head  downwards,  and 
his  flesh  torn  from  his  bones  by  iron 
hooks  ; in  his  horrible  torture  he  uttered 
not  a groan.  He  was  then  taken  down, 
and,  after  an  hour’s  respite,  sharp  spikes 
were  driven  up  his  nails ; but  still  he 
suffered  in  silence.  The  governor,  irri- 
tated beyond  measure  at  this  apparent 
insensibility,  now  ordered  his  myrmidons 
to  force  his  mouth  open,  and  pour  into  it 
hot  molten  lead.  At  this  the  crowd  be- 
came so  furious,  that  they  took  up  stones 
to  throw  at  the  governor,  who  fled  for 
his  life.  Next  day  Simplicius  again 
took  his  seat  on  the  tribunal,  and  com- 
manded the  saint  to  be  thrown  head  fore- 
most into  a cauldron  of  boiling  pitch. 
St.  Boniface  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
the  cauldron  broke  into  fragments,  and 
the  boiling  pitch  burnt  terribly  the  exe- 
cutioners, but  never  touched  the  saint 
at  all.  Simplicius,  out  of  patience,  then 
ordered  the  saint’s  head  to  be  cut  off. 
As  this  was  done  the  earth  quaked,  and 
all  present  thought  the  world  was  come 
to  an  end. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
vol.  ii.  May  14. 

Archbishop  Ado  gives  a different  version  of  the  last 
incident.  He  says  that  Simplicius  caused  the  martyr's 
head  to  be  held  in  a cauldron  full  of  seething  pitch,  oil, 
and  resin  ; but  the  martyr  not  only  received  no  injury 
therefrom,  ho  did  not  oven  suffer  the  slightest  pain. 

St.  Cecilia  exposed  in  a dry  cauldron 
set  over  a huge  fire,  and  yet  unhurt.  After 
the  martyrdom  of  her  husband  Valerian, 
the  Roman  governor  Almachius  com- 
manded his  officers  to  place  St.  Cecilia 
in  a dry  cauldron,  and  place  the  cauldron 
over  a fierce  fire,  till  his  victim  was  dried 
to  a cinder.  St.  Cecilia  was  in  the 
cauldron  a day  and  a night,  yet  “felt  no 
woe  ; ” yea,  she  declared  afterwards,  that 
she  found  her  dry  bath  “delightfully 
refreshing.”  An  executioner  then  came 
with  orders  to  cut  off  her  head.  Three 
times  he  cut  across  her  neck  with  his 
sword,  but  still  left  it  dangling  on  her 
bosom  by  the  skin.  For  three  days  the 
saint  lived  in  this  state.  Many  came  to 
visit  her,  and  she  spoke  to  them  words 
of  consolation  and  good  hope.  Among 
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■there  came  Urban,  and  “ the  blessed 
nartyr  ” gave  to  him  full  directions  for 
he  conversion  of  her  house  into  a church. 
Vhen  she  had  completed  her  directions, 
he  rose  to  her  knees  in  prayer,  and  in 
his  posture  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. — Simeon 
iletaphrastes.  (See  Chaucer,  Canterbury 
Tales : “The  Second  Nun’s  Tale.”) 

St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Justina  unharmed 
n a cauldron  of  seething  pitch.  In  the 
eign  of  Claudius  II.  of  Rome,  St.  Cy- 
i >rian  and  St.  Justina  were  first  tom  from 
Bead  to  foot  by  hooks  and  harrows,  and 
..  then  set  naked  in  a cauldron  full  of 
j eetliing  pitch,  tallow,  and  other  matters. 
I iut,  by  the  grace  of  God,  these  holy 
] martyrs  felt  no  discomfort  in  their  bath  ; 
and,  being  taken  out  uninjured,  they 
vere  both  beheaded. — Bede  (a.d.  734). 

: lee  also  St.  Gregory  Nazianzenus, 

jrations  against  Julian,  18  (a.d.  363). 
i St.  Erasmus,  bishop  of  Campania,  set 
i la  a cauldron  of  boiling  pitch  without  injury 
a.d.  301).  St.  Erasmus,  in  the  reign  of 
| Diocletian,  was  first  beaten  with  staves, 
j then  bastinadoed  with  knotty  clubs,  and 
1 then  plunged  into  a cauldron  filled  with 
I pitch,  oil,  and  resin.  The  cauldron  was 
let  on  a huge  fire  till  the  mass  seethed  ; 
ind  yet  the  saint  received  no  harm,  for 
he  very  fire  was  in  league  with  him. 
3eing  taken  from  the  seething  pot,  he 
jvas  led  back  to  prison  and  laden  with 
phains  ; but  God  sent  His  angel  to  deliver 
lim.  Afterwards  he  fell  into  the  bauds 
of  Maximian,  who  put  on  him  a corselet 
bf  red-hot  iron  ; but  this  also  did  him 
io  harm,  and  again  he  was  taken  back  to 
irison.  The  God  who  delivered  him 
before  sent  another  angel  to  lead  him  out 
if  prison,  and  take  him  to  Campania. 
IV  _ third  time  was  he  apprehended,  and 
his  time  he  was  martyred,  but  we  are 
lot  told  how.  — Ado  (archbishop  of 
fienne),  Martyrology. 

St.  John  the  Divine  cast  into  a cauldron 
)/  burning  hot  oil.  When  St.  John  the 
pivangelist  was  ninety  [years  old,  the  em- 

tieror  Domitian  commanded  him  to  be 
:ast  into  a cauldron  of  boiling  hot  oil. 
The  place  appointed  for  this  torture  was 
bi  large  open  field  before  the  Latin  gate. 
Ik  huge  cauldron  was  prepared  and  filled 
lyith  oil,  pitch,  and  resin,  which  were 
Inelted  over  a fire  of  wood  ; and  an  enor- 
mous crowd  assembled  on  the  spot  to  see 
I he  spectacle.  The  evangelist,  no  doubt, 
was  scourged  first,  according  to  the  usual 
irustom,  and  was  then  led  forth  into  the 
Held.  More  fire  was  piled  up,  and  the 
tauldron  began  to  seethe  and  overflow  ; 


then  was  he  taken  up,  and  let  down  into 
the  midst  of  the  boiling  mass.  The 
flames  were  so  fierce  and  high  as 
wholly  to  conceal  the  martyr,  but  the 
crowd  distinctly  heard  a voice  singing  in 
the  cauldron.  Every  one  was  amazed, 
and  waited  impatiently  to  see  the  end. 
More  and  more  fuel  was  piled  on  the  fire, 
till  the  heat  was  unbearable  for  many 
yards’  distance,  and  still  the  voice  was 
heard  singing  hymns  of  praise.  At 
length  the  fire  burnt  out,  and  the  mul- 
titude crowded  to  the  cauldron,  when, 
lo ! there  sat  the  aged  apostle  in  the 
midst,  wholly  uninjured.  The  oil,  the 
resin,  and  the  pitch  had  all  boiled  away, 
the  cauldron  was  quite  dry ; but  there 
sat  the  evangelist,  not  a hair  of  his  head 
injured,  but  his  face  beaming  like  the 
sun,  and  his  aged  body  actually  invigo- 
rated. The  officers  lifted  him  out  of  the 
cauldron,  and  led  him  back  to  prison. 

This  tale  is  told  by  St.  Jerome,  who  lived  A.D.  345-42^, 
In  Jovianum,  i.  p.  14  ; by  Tertullian,  who  lived  160-240, 
Proscriptions  against  Heretics,  ch.  xxxvi. ; by  Eusebius, 
who  lived  265-338  ; and  has  been  repeated  in  almost  all 
Lives  of  the  Saints. 

St.  Lucy,  being  set  in  a cauldron  of 
molten  lead,  receives  no  harm,  therefrom. 
St.  Lucy,  by  the  order  of  Diocletian  and 
Maximian,  was  plunged  up  to  her  neck 
in  a cauldron  full  of  boiling  pitch  and 
molten  lead.  Here  she  remained  for 
many  hours,  but  received  no  sort  of 
harm.  Being  taken  out,  she  was  haled 
by  the  hair  through  the  streets,  laden 
with  gyves  and  fetters.  As  she  was 
dragged  past  the  door  of  Germinianus, 
a noted  image-maker,  all  the  idols  in  his 
warehouse  fell  to  the  ground,  and  were 
broken  to  pieces.  This  was  the  cause  of 
his  conversion,  and  he  was  beheaded 
with  St.  Lucy  the  same  day. — Simeon 
Metaphrastes  (died  911),  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  (See  also  Zonaras  and  Evagrius.) 

Chains  falling  off  Prisonei’s. 

Acts  xvi.  25,  26.  When  Paul  and  Silas  were 
at  Philippi  they  were  cast  into  prison,  but  at 
midnight  they  prayed,  and  suddenly  there  was 
a great  earthquake,  and  immediately  every  man’s 
bonds  were  loosed. 

Acts  xii.  7.  When  Peter  waa  oast  into  prison 
by  Herod,  an  angel  came  to  him,  and  “ his  chains 
fell  off  from  his  hands." 

At  a glance  from  St.  Benedict  of  Mount 
Cassino,  the  bonds  of  a prisoner  are  broken 
(a.d.  480-543).  A Gothic  soldier  cruelly 
tormented  a peasant  for  money.  The 
peasant  said  he  had  given  all  he  possessed 
into  the  keeping  of  St.  Benedict.  Where- 
upon the  Gothboundhimwithstrongcords, 
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and  made  him  walk  in  front  of  his  horse, 
and  conduct  him  to  theabbey.  They  found 
the  abbot  alone,  reading  ; and  the  Goth, 
in  a bullying  tone,  cried  aloud,  “Up,  up, 
I say  ! give  this  fellow  the  money  he  has 
left  with  you.”  The  saint,  quite  imper- 
turbable, went  on  reading,  but  in  a few 
minutes  glanced  at  the  peasant.  The 
instant  his  eye  was  fixed  on  the  captive, 
the  strong  cords  broke  like  tow,  and  left 
the  man  free.  The  Goth  was  frightened, 
and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
man  of  God,  implored  his  pardon.  St. 
Benedict  never  spoke  a word,  but  went 
on  with  his  book.  After  a few  minutes’ 
silence,  the  saint  very  quietly  said  to  one 
of  the  brothers,  “Give  them  to  eat,  and 
let  them  go.”  The  bully  was  thoroughly 
cowed,  and  the  peasant’s  money  remained 
in  safe  custody. — St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

Chains  of  St.  Chrisantus  crumble  into 
dust.  When  St.  Chrisantus  was  cast  into 
prison  by  the  Roman  tribune,  he  was 
loaded  with  gyves  and  fetters,  and  the 
lloor  of  the  prison  was  covered  with  foul 
and  stinking  things  ; but,  in  the  sight 
of  the  officers,  the  irons  which  they  had 
used  to  bind  him  with  turned  to  dust, 
and  the  stench  which  filled  the  cell  was 
converted  into  a fragrant  perfume. 

Verinus  and  Armenia?,  priests  of  SL  Sleplien,  pope  and 
martyr,  wrote  tho  Life  of  fit,  Chrisantus ; and  Meta- 
phrases expanded  it.  Chrisantus  is  mentioned  in  tho 
llnnan  Martyrulogy ; in  tho  Martyrology  of  Usuardus  ; 
and  in  Surius,  Lives  of  tho  Saints,  vol.  v. 

St.  Elcuthcrius  released  from  prison  by 
an  angel  (a.d.  531).  A contagion  haying 
broken  out  inTournai,  the  people  ascribed 
it  to  St.  Eleutherius,  the  despiser  of  their 
gods.  A company  of  soldiers  was  sent, 
thereto  re,  to  apprehend  him,  and  he  was 
cast  into  prison.  At  night  the  angel  of 
God  came  to  him,  his  chains  fell  oif,  the 
prison  doors  opened  of  their  own  accord, 
and  the  angel  conducted  him  to  Blandain. 
The  governor  of  Toumai,  convinced  by 
this  miracle  that  the  Christian’s  God  is 
the  one  true  God,  prayed  St.  Eleutherius 
to  return  to  the  city.  This  did  he,  and 
the  same  day  the  saint  received  into  the 
fold  11,000  souls  by  baptism. — Les  Fctits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  GOO. 

Cliasm  filled  up. 

Mettius  Curtius,  b.c.  3G2.  We  are  told 
in  Homan  story  that  a vast  chasm,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  appeared  in  tho 
Homan  forum,  and  the  soothsayers  de- 
clared it  would  never  he  filled  up,  till 
Home  threw  into  it  its  best  treasure. 


Mettius  Curtius  said,  Rome’s  best  treasure  I 
is  a self-sacrificing  devoted  patriot;  and 
mounting  on  his  charger  he  leaped  into  - 
the  gulf,  which  immediately  closed  over 
him. — Valerius  Maximus,  Do  Factis  Dio-  W 
tisque  Memorabilibus  (in  nine  books). 

A gully  and  bog  filled  up  by  the  body  ofs 
St.  Leo  (third  century) . St.  Leo,  passing  by 
the  temple  of  Fortune,  at  Patara,  in  Lycia,  ' 
saw  it  illuminated  with  lanterns,  and  .J 
broke  as  many  as  were  within  his  reach.  H 
The  governor  ordered  him  to  be  brought  '1 
before  him,  and  asked  why  he  had  pro-* 
faned  the  temple,  and  dishonoured  the  9 
emperor.  St.  Leo  replied  that  Fortune  jl 
was  no  deity,  and  added,  “There  is  but  I 
one  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth."  'M 
The  governor  said,  “ You  are  not  here  to  | 
preach  Christianity,  but  to  answer  your II 
indictment.”  As  Leo  persisted  in  di3- 
avowing  the  gods,  the  governor  ordered  j j 
him  to  be  scourged,  and  then  to  be  draggedjpl 
over  rocks  and  stones  till  he  was  dead.  || 
After  death,  his  body  was  thrown  from  a j 
precipice  into  a deep  chasm  or  gully,  the "■  I 
bottom  of  which  was  a dangerous  bog,  v] 
and  immediately  the  chasm  closed  upon?! 
it,  and  the  bog  became  firm  ground,  over*  1 
which  persons  could  walk  without  the  ] 
least  danger. — Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  J 
vol.  ii.  February.  (Alban  Butler  gives  | 
the  life  of  St.  Leo,  with  but  little  mutila-  ’ 
tion.) 

Christ  accused  of  Satanic  In- 
fluence. 

Mark  iii.  22-30.  The  scribes  which  came 
down  from  Jerusalem  said  [of  Christ],  lie  hath 
Beelzebub,  and  by  the  prince  of  the  devils  casteth 
He  out  devils. 

St.  Maur  accused  of  sorcery  (512-584).  I 
After  St:  Maur  had  done  many  wonder-  I 
ful  works  at  Glanfeuil,  the  devil  inspired  j 
three  artisans  to  accuse  him  of  sorcery,  j 
giving  out  that  he  had  come  there  only 
to  make  his  fortune  by  deluding  the 
people  with  false  miracles  ; but  God 
signally  punished  these  calumniators.  ; 
The  devil  entered  into  them  all,  and 
tormented  them  with  excruciating  tor- 
tures, under  which  one  of  the  three  died.  • 
St.  Maur,  instead  of  rejoicing,  prayed 
earnestly  that  God  would  pardon  them.  • 
His  prayer  was  heard,  for  God  not  only 
drove  out  the  devil  from  the  possessed,  ‘ 
but  also  raised  the  dead  man  to  life.  St.  ■ 
Maur  then  bade  them  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood, lest  their  presence  should  keep 
alive  in  memory  the  miracle  which  had  ’ 
been  wrought. — Faustus  (a  companion  of 
St,  Maur),  Life  of  St,  Maur, 
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Christ  as  a Child. 

[In  tlie  Lives  of  the  Saints  the  favour- 
ite apparition  of  Christ  is  in  the  form 
of  a little  child.  It  was  as  a little  child 
that  He  appeared  to  St.  Alexander,  St. 
Anthony,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Bernard, 
St.  Opherus,  St.  Peter  of  Alexandria,  and 
hundreds  of  other  saints. I 

Christ  appears , as  a little  child,  to  St. 
Alexander  and  Balbina  (a.d.  118).  Pope 
Alexander  I.,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
converted  Hermes  the  governor  and  all 
his  house,  to  the  number  of  1500  souls. 
Complaint  being  made  to  the  emperor 
Trajan  that  Alexander  and  Hermes  were 
greatly  perverting  the  people,  he  sent 
Aurelian  to  investigate  the  matter,  with 
full  power  of  acting  at  discretion.  Aure- 
lian committed  Alexander  to  prison  ; but 
Hermes,  being  a man  high  in  dignity  and 
honour,  he  placed  in  the  house  of  Quiri- 
nus  the  tribune,  as  a prisoner  on  his 
parole.  The  tribune  tried  to  persuade 
Hermes  to  abandon  a religion  which 
only  led  to  dishonour  and  death  ; but  the 
governor  replied,  “I  once  thought  like 
you,  but  pope  Alexander  made  me  wise 
unto  salvation.”  Quirinus  said,  “ I 
wonder  if  the  man  you  refer  to  is  the 
Alexander  1 have  under  me  iu  the  common 
jailV”  “Yes,”  replied  Hermes,  “that  is 
indeed  the  man  ; and  if  he  liked  he  could, 
with  the  help  of  Jesus  Christ,  free  himself 
from  bondage,  and  either  come  to  me  or 
go  elsewhere.”  Quirinus  laughed  out- 
right at  this,  and  said,  “If  Alexander 
can  quit  his  cell,  and  come  hither  without 
my  permission,  I will  believe  that  Christ 
is  God  indeed.”  “Be  it  so,”  said  Hermes. 
Then  Quirinus  departed,  and  set  double 
locks  on  the  prison  doors,  arid  a double 
guard  to  keep  watch  o ver  bothhis  prisoners. 
Hermes,  by  the  medium  of  prayer,  com- 
municated to  Alexander  this  conversation 
with  the  tribune,  and  presently  there 
appeared  before  him  a little  child  about 
five  years  old,  who  said  to  him,  “Alex- 
ander, arise,  and  follow  me.”  “As  the 
Lord  liveth,”  replied  Alexander,  “ I will 
not  go  with  thee,  except  I first  hear  time 
repeat  the  Pater  Foster."  The  child 
repeated  the  prayer,  and,  taking  the 
prisoner  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the  room 
where  Hermes  was  in  custody.  'When 
the  tribune  returned,  and  found  Alexander 
and  Hermes  together,  he  was  dumfounded; 
but  after  his  first  astonishment  was  abated 
he  said,  “ I am  ready  to  be  baptized,  for 
none  of  our  Roman  gods  can  do  after  this 
Bort.”  After  more  conversation  he  said, 


“ I have  a daughter,  an  only  child,  griev- 
ously afflicted  with  an  incurable  quinsy  ; 
heal  her,  and  I will  bestow  on  you  half 
of  all  my  goods.”  “ Bring  her  to  my 
cell,”  said  St.  Alexander,  and  the  damsel 
was  taken  to  his  cell.  “ Now  take  this 
chain,”  said  Alexander,  “with  which  I 
was  bound,  and  hang  it  about  her  neck.” 
The  father  took  the  chain,  and  hung  it 
round  the  neck  of  his  daughter,  and  she 
was  cured  in  a moment.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  holy  child,  which  had  delivered 
Alexander  from  prison,  appeared  again  in 
the  cell,  and  said  to  the  maiden,  “Balbina, 
Christ  hath  made  thee  whole,  and  desires 
to  have  thee  for  His  bride.”  When  Quiri- 
nus saw  the  vision  of  the  child  Jesus,  he 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  and  cried, 
“My  lord,  depart  out  of  this  place,  lest 
I be  consumed.”  Alexander  then  bade 
Quirinus  to  assemble  before  him  all  his 
prisoners,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  the 
saint  preached  to  them  Christ  and  Him 
crucified.  Hi3  words  went  home  to  their 
hearts  with  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  all  were  converted.  Quirinus  supplied 
all  the  prisoners  with  white  robes,  as  was 
the  custom  with  catechumens,  and  they 
were  baptized.  (See  Peter  tiie  IIoi.y 
Exorcist,  p.  91.)  — Life  of  Pope 
Alexander  I.  (from  the  public  registers). 

Christ,  as  a child,  appears  to  St.  Andreio 
Corsini  (a.d.  1302-1373).  When  the  clergy 
of  Fiesole  chose  St.  Andrew  Corsini  for 
their  bishop,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Having  been  informed  of  the  election,  he 
had  fled  to  Certosa,  south  of  Florence,  to 
compel  the  synod  to  make  another  choice. 
Another  council  being  called,  just  as 
some  other  name  was  about  to  be  proposed, 
a little  child,  apparently  three  years  old, 
entered  the  assembly,  and  said,  “Andrew 
Corsini  is  God’s  choice.  You  will  find 
him  at  his  orisons  in  Certosa.”  At  the 
same  moment  a little  boy  in  white  ap- 
peared to  St.  Andrew,  and  said,  “Fear 
not,  Andrew,  for  I am  with  you,  and 
Mary  will  be  thy  protector  and  helper.” 
The  call  could  not  be  resisted.  As  St. 
Andrew  went  on  his  way  to  Fiesole,  he 
met  the  deputation,  and  they  entered  the 
church  together. — Surius,  Lives  of  the 
Saints  (6  vols.  fol.  1570). 

Christ,  as  a little  child,  often  visited 
St.  Antony  of  Padua  (a.d.  1195-1231). 
Christ  often  went  into  the  cell  of  St. 
Antony  of  Padua,  in  the  form  and  like- 
ness of  a little  child,  and  conversed 
freely  with  him. — Edward  Kinesman 
(1023),  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

Christ,  as  a child,  appears  to  St,  Cuth~ 
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bcrt  when  quite  a boy  (seventh  century). 
When  Cuthbert  was  only  eight  years 
old,  and  was  playing  with  his  com- 
panions, n child  some  three  years  of  age 
came  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  spend 
his  time  more  profitably.  Cuthbert  took 
no  notice  of  this  remonstrance,  and  the 
child,  throwing  itself  on  the  ground, 
began  to  cry  so  bitterly,  that  Cuthbert 
and  his  companions  ran  to  comfort  it. 
The  little  child  then  said  to  Cuthbert, 
“Why,  0 holy  priest  and  prelate,  do 
you  indulge  in  follies  unsuited  to  your 
dignity  and  your  order?  It  is  not  con- 
sistent for  you  to  play  with  children — 
you  whom  God  has  elected  to  teach  even 
the  most  advanced  in  wisdom  and  in 
years.”  Cuthbert,  amazed  at  these  words, 
was  instantly  changed  in  the  spirit  of  his 
mind,  and  the  little  child,  which  before 
seemed  an  infant  not  exceeding  three 
years  of  age,  suddenly  appeared  before 
him  as  a man  of  full  and  perfect  stature. 
— Bede,  Church  History , bk.  iv.  ch. 
27-32. 

Albnn  Butler  refers  us  to  all  the  usual  authorities  and 
yet  omits  this  tale,  which  is  given  by  all  the  best  authori- 
ties. 

Christ,  as  a child,  appears  to  St.  Emiliana 
of  Florence  (a.d.  1246).  St.  Emiliana 
had  a most  earnest  desire  to  see  Jesus 
Christ  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  ; 
and  one  day,  as  she  was  abed,  very  ill, 
she  saw  an  infant  child  of  that  age  in  her 
chamber.  The  child  was  admirably 
beautiful,  and  played  before  her  bed. 
Emiliana  thought  it  was  an  angel,  and 
said  to  it,  “My  dear  child,  have  you 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  waste  your 
time  in  sport?”  The  child  answered 
with  a sigh,  “ What  would  you  have  me 
do  instead?  ” “ I should  like  you,”  said 

St.  Emiliana,  “to  speak  to  me  of  the 
great  God.”  The  child  replied,  “In 
speaking  of  God  one  can  only  speak  in 
praise,  and  it  is  not  -well  to  praise  one’s 
self.”  So  saying,  the  child  vanished 
from  her  sight. — A.  Stolz,  Acta  Sanc- 
torum (May  19). 

Christ,  as  a little  child,  appears  to  St. 
Oxanna  (a.d.  1449-1505).  The  good 
angel  of  Oxanna,  of  Mantua,  conducted 
her,  when  only  six  years  old,  into  heaven, 
and  shotved  her  the  glory  of  the  saints. 
When  she  returned  to  earth,  she  vowed 
herself  to  God  without  reserve,  and 
forthwith  Jesus  Christ  came  to  her,  in 
the  form  of  a little  child  of  ravishing 
beauty,  with  long  curling  blond  locks, 
but  wearing  a crown  of  thorns,  and 
carrying  on  His  shoulder  a heavy  cross. 


Stretching  out  Ilis  arms  to  Oxanna,  He 
said  to  her,  “My  dear  Oxanna,  I am 
the  Son  of  Mary.  If  you  follow  Me,  you  | 
must  sutler  much,  as  I also  suffered,  and 
was  made  perfect  with  sufferings.”  Thus 
saying,  He  vanished,  and  the  little  girl  " 
was  left  with  a heart  brimful  of  divine 
love.— L’abbe'  Chapia,  La  Vie  d'une  Saints  \ 
pour  chaque  Jour  de  I'Annde  (June  18). 

Christ  appears , as  a little  child,  to  St.  \ 
Veronica  of  Milan.  On  the  octave  of 
Corpus  Christi,  a.d.  1487,  during  mass  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Milan,  Veronica,  ; 
gazing  intently  on  the  holy  elements, 
saw  tiie  form  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a little  1 
child,  surrounded  by  adoring  angels,  j 
On  her  return  to  the  convent  she  asked  j 
the  sisters  if  they  also  had  seen  the  j 
vision,  but  none  of  them  had  done  so. — • 1 
Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints  (Jan.,  i 
p.  197). 

When  Macbeth  was  about  to  murder  Duncan,  he  saw  a 7 
dagger  in  the  nir ; but  if  the  vestibule  lirnl  been  full  of 
men  and  women,  none  would  have  seen  the  plmntoni.  M 
Again,  in  the  banquet,  hall  he  saw  the  ghost  of  Bnnquo  1 
sitting  on  the  vacant  chair,  but  no  one  else  saw  it.  3 
Brutus,  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  saw  the  ghost  of 
Caesar ; and  again,  at  Philippi.-  Veronica  no  doubt  saw 
the  child  Jesus,  as  Macbeth  saw  the  dagger,  and  Brutus  j 
the  ghost  of  Ciesar,  but  that  is  no  proof  that  the  child  ] 
Jesus  was  there  in  a bodily  form.  She  was  quite  honest  i 
and  truthful,  but  her  mind  informed  her  sight,  not  her  Ig 
sight  her  mind.  Many  a ghost  tale  may  be  equally  true, 
and  to  the  seer  the  vision  is  a reality,  because  the  flow  of  ^ 
blood  in  the  nervous  centres  of  the  head  is  abnormal,  Jf 
being  cither  in  excess  or  in  defect.  Ever)-  medical  man 
knows  that  visions  of  all  sorts  are  common  enough  in  \ 
such  cases.  Be  it  distinctly  understood  there  is  no  decep-  j 
tion  in  the  sight-seer,  but  only  disease. 

Christ  consorting  with  Sin- 
ners. 

Matt.  v.  11.  The  Pharisees  said  to  the  a 
disciples,  Why  eateth  your  Master  with  V 
publicans  and  sinners?  When  Jesus  heard  a 
that,  He  said  to  them.  They  that  be  whole  7 
need  not  a physician,  but  they  that  be  sick. 

St.  Martin  accused  by  the  devil  of  con-  ; 
sorting  with  sinners.  The  devil  reproved 
St.  Martin  because  be  received,  “ upon 
penance,”  those  who  had  committed  very 
heinous  sins,  and  even  those  who  had 
denied  the  abounding  mercy  of  God, 
saying  that  God  would  not  pardon  them. 

St.  Martin  replied,  “The  physician  visits 
the  sick  to  heal  them  ; and  if  thou,  miser-  ; 
able  wretch,  didst  but  know  thy  sickness,  I 
wished  for  pardon,  and  would  repent,  I 
would  pray  the  forgiving  God  to  have 
mercy  even  on  thee.” — Stdpicius  Severus, 
Life  of  St.  Martin. 

Christ  enters,  the  Doors  being 
Shut. 

John  xx.  19.  The  same  day  at  evening,  , 
while  the  doqrs  were  shut  where  the  disciples 
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.verc  assembled,  came  Jesus,  and  stoed  in  their 
midst 

St.  Clara  leaves  her  cell,  the  door  being 
ocked  on  her  (a.d.  1346).  The  sisters 
ne  day  locked  St.  Clara  in  her  cell  to 
irevent  her  returning  to  her  retreat  in 
ho  walls  of  the  town,  where  she  was 
iccustomed  to  task  herself  beyond  her 
trength  by  penances;  but  although  there 
as  no  means  of  exit  or  entrance,  she  left 
er  cell  while  the  door  was  still  locked. 
Lcs  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 
St.  Francis  Hieronimus  enters  and  leaves 
he  chamber  of  Cataldo,  when  the  doors  are 
■hut.  When  Cataldo  was  dying,  St. 
■'rands  Hieronimus  went  in  and  out  of 
he  chamber  while  the  doors  remained 
hut.  It  is  also  said  that  he  was  often  in 
he  room,  wholly  invisible  to  any  one  but 
he  dying  man. — Cardinal  Wiseman.  (St. 
'rancis  was  canonized  in  1839.) 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  departs  from  a 
touse  when  the  door ,s  are  shut.  St.  Paul 
>f  the  Cross  came  to  Perugia,  and  being 
aken  by  the  parish  priest  for  a vagabond, 
vas  locked  up  in  a secure  place,  the  plate 
if  the  house  being  first  well  secured. 
Text  morning  the  priest  sent  his  sister 
o unlock  the  door  and  give  the  vagrant 
lis  breakfast ; but  what  was  her  arnaze- 
uent,  on  opening  the  door,  to  find  the 
oom  empty.  The  door  certainly  had 
ieen  well  locked,  and  the  priest  himself 
lad  kept  the  key.  The  window  also  was 
ecured  with  iron  bars,  between  which 
o human  creature  could  possibly  pass, 
'here  was  no  way  of  exit  except  by 
iraele.  That  alone  could  solve  the 
lystery.  As  Christ  entered  tho  room 
here  the  disciples  were  assembled  when 
>e  doors  were  shut,  so  St.  Paul  of  the 
’ross  had  left  the  room  in  which  he  had 
een  locked  when  the  doors  were  shut. — 
'ather  Pius,  Life  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
'ross. 


Christ  identifies  Himself  with 
Tis  Disciples  and  with  Objects 
f Charity. 

Matt.  xxv.  40.  Verily,  I say  unto  you, 
lasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
•ast  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
e. 

Acts  ix.  4.  When  Saul  went  to  Damascus  to 
rsccute  the  Christians  there,  Christ  said  to 
m,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me  ? 
lot,  Why  persecutest  thou  My  disciples  ? but 
«]• 


Christ  restores  to  St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
crucifix  which  she  had  given  in  charity  to 
pauper  (a.d.  1317-1380).  One  day  a 


poor  man  asked  alms  of  St.  Catherine, 
who  was  greatly  distressed,  because  she 
had  nothing  to  give  him.  Happening  to 
cast  her  eyes  on  her  rosary,  she  saw  there 
her  silver  crucifix,  which  she  handed  to 
the  beggar.  At  night,  while  she  was  in 
pra3'er,  the  Saviour  appeared  to  her, 
holding  in  His  hand  the  crucifix,  now 
beautifully  studded  with  precious  stones. 
“ Do  you  recognize  this  crucifix,  My 
daughter?”  asked  Christ.  “Yes,”  said 
Catherine  ; “ but  it  is  infinitely  more 
beautiful  than  it  was  this  morning.” 
“This  morning,  Catherine,  you  gave  it 
Me,  in  pure  love,”  said  the  Saviour  ; “at 
the  day  of  judgment  I will  restore  it  to 
you  as  you  now  see  it.”  So  saying,  He 
vanished  from  her  sight. 

Another  instance.  On  one  occasion  St. 
Catherine  gave  to  a beggar  the  only  robe 
she  had  preserved  ; and  next  day  the 
Saviour  appeared  to  her,  wearing  this  robe 
thickly  sown  with  pearls  and  gold. — 
Raymond  of  Capua  (her  confessor),  Life 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 

Brother  Giles,  at  the  bidding  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  gives  his  cloak  to  a beggar 
(a.d.  1272).  Giles  was  the  first  disciple 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  When  he  went 
to  join  the  saint,  he  met  him  on  the  road, 
and  implored  that  he  might  be  admitted 
into  his  societj\  As  they  journeyed  on 
together,  they  encountered  a beggar,  and 
St.  Francis  told  Giles  to  give  the  beggar 
his  cloak.  Giles  instantly  obeyed,  and 
the  beggar  rose  to  the  clouds  in  thei  sight 
of  them  both.  Then  Giles  felt  deeply  how 
blessed  is  blind  obedience. — Acta  Sanc- 
torum (Bollandists),  April  23. 

We  have  another  anecdote  of  a similar  character  tola 
of  Brother  Giles,  but  without  the  sequel.  Going  on  a 
pilgrimage,  barefooted,  without  purse,  food,  or  a second 
cloak,  he  met  a poor  man  hr  rags.  Giles  art  off  half  his 
own  cloak  and  gave  it  to  the  beggar,  and  for  twenty  days 
went  on  Iris  journey,  exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  tho 
weather,  his  only  raiment  being  half  a cloak.  (See  St 
Maktix,  p.  62.) 

St.  Hubert,  a monk  of  Brittany , has 
Christ  for  his  guest  (a.d.  714).  St. 
Hubert,  the  son  of  pious  parents,  entered 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  in  Brittany, 
in  670,  and  was  ordained  priest  when  only 
twenty  years  old.  Three  pontiffs  were 
told  by  angels  to  go  to  Brittany  to  assist 
in  the  ceremony.  At  dinner,  a beggar 
sat  himself  at  table  with  the  high  and 
honoured  guests,  and  after  Hubert  had 
given  him  food  he  vanished.  The  nobles, 
prelates,  and  other  guests  looked  at  each 
other  in  wonder,  and  recognized  at  once 
that  the  beggar  was  Christ  Himself  who 
had  honoured  their  table.—  Acta  Sanc- 
torum (Bollandists),  vol.  vii.  May  30. 


[Ft.  t. 


CHRfST  IDENTIFIED  WITH  IITS  DISCIPLES. 


Wo  iwo  in  tliis  tlio  ren<lines3of  the  “ faithful”  to  believe 
In  the  mlraruknis.  There  U no  shadow  of  proof  that  this 
beggar  was  anything  more  than  n human  being.  Another 
thought  suggests  itself.  Ia  It  jiossHile  that  the  won!  “ angels" 
is  used  in  the  same  sense  ns  in  tho  Revelation,  where 
the  ministers  of  the  Asiatic  Churches  are  called  “angels ; " 
or  dees  the  word  mean  simply  messengers  I That  the 
word  was  generally  considered  to  mean  “spirits  from 
heaven”  there  can  he  no  doubt,  but  the  original  bio- 
grapher may  have  simply  adopted  a term  of  biblical 
authority,  without  the  least  intention  of  misleading. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great,  feeding  the  poor, 
had  Christ  for  his  quest  (a.d.  540-G04). 
The  charity  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  was 
most  exemplary.  At  ever}'  meal  he  had 
some  beggars  ’ at  his  table.  One  day 
before  the  meal  began  he  wished  to  give 
a beggar  some  water  to  wash  in,  but 
while  lie  was  absent  the  beggar  vanished. 
During  the  night  the  Saviour  came  to 
him,  nud  said,  “ Ordinarily  you  receive 
Fie  in  the  poor  who  assemble  at  your 
board,  but  to-day  you  received  Fie 
personally.”  [Flembra  prius  quasi  me 
suscepis'ti,  sed  hodie  me.] 

Another  instance.  On  another  occasion 
St.  Gregory  commanded  his  almoner  to 
bring  twelve  poor  men  to  his  table,  but 
when  he  sat  down  he  noticed  there  were 
thirteen  guests.  He  called  his  almoner 
nnd  told  him  he  had  exceeded  the  number  ; 
but  the  almoner  replied,  his  holiness  had 
commanded  him  to  furnish  twelve  guests, 
and  twelve  only  were  assembled.  St. 
Gregory  saw  at  once  there  was  some 
mystery,  and  kept  his  eye  upon  the 
thirteenth.  He  observed  that  the  figure 
and  countenance  of  this  guest  was  con- 
stantly changing : at  one  time  he  looked 
like  a child,  then  a young  man,  and  last 
of  all  as  a very  old  man.  After  the  meal 
was  over  he  called  the  mysterious  stranger 
to  him,  and  asked  his  name.  “FVhy 
would  you  know  my  name  ? ” said  the 
stranger  ; “it  is  unutterable.  I am  an 
angel,  sent  by  God,  to  tell  you  how  highly 
He  approves  of  these  acts  of  charity.” 
Gregory  now  fell  at  his  feet  with  his  face 
to  the  earth,  and  said,  “ If  God  approves 
of  such  small  services,  I can  well  conceive 
how  He  will  approve  of  greater.  And 
henceforth  I will  increase  my  charities  a 
hundredfold.”  And  so  he  did.  (See  St. 
Julian,  next  col.) — John  the  deacon, 
Life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (twelfth 
century),  written  at  the  express  command 
of  pope  Leo  VIII. 

St.  John  of  St.  Facond  gives  the  best  of 
his  coats  to  a beggar  (a.d.  1430-1479).  St. 
John  of  St.  Facond  was  a native  of 
Sahagun  or  St.  Facond,  in  Spain,  and 
was  a very  great  saint.  One  day  a naked 
beggar  met  him,  and  asked  alms  in  the 
came  of  God.  John  had  on  two  garments, 


and  gave  (he  better  of  them  to  the  beggar. 

At  night  he  received  a celestial  visit  so 
extraordinary,  that  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  seemed  filled  with  ineffable  delight. 
“God  only  knows  what  I felt,”  said 
John,  “ but  such  a fulness  of  joy  I never 
felt  before,  and  its  remembrance  will 
abide  with  me  for  ever.” — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  p.  GIG,  June  12. 

St.  Julian,  bishop  of  Cuenqa,  entertains 
Christ  amongst  his  pauper  guests  (a.d. 
1207).  St.j  Julian,  bishop  of  Cuenca,  . 
was  accustomed  to  give  dinner  to  several  ! 
paupers  every  day.  On  one  occasion  - 
there  appeared  at  his  table  one  more  ' 
meanly  clad  than  the  rest,  but  his  face 
and  bearing  showed  be  was  no  mean 
person.  St.  Julian  took  him  aside,  after  ; 
the  meal,  and  inquired  into  his  ante-  j 
cedents;  when  the  pauper  replied,  “Fly 
dear  Julian,  I thank  you  for  your  hospi- 
tality to  the  poor,  and  promise  you  eternal 
life.  Be  well  assured  that  whatever  you 
do  to  the  least  of  these  Fly  brethren,  ye 
do  unto  Fie.”  So  saying,  lie  vanished 
from  human  sight,  and  St.  Julian  knew  r 
it  was  the  Lord.  (See  St.  Gregory.) 

— Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  28, 
vol.  ii. 

St.  Martin  parts  Ms  cloak  with  a beggar.  ’ 
St.  Flartin,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  while 
serving  in  the  Roman  army,  was  stationed 
at  Amiens  during  a very  severe  winter. 

One  bitterly  cold  day,  when  many  perished 
with  cold,  marching  through  the  city 
they  came  upon  a poor  naked  beggar, 
shaking  and  pinched.  Flartin,  like  all 
the  other  soldiers,  was  in  armour,  but 
over  his  steel  he  had  a large  military 
cloak.  As  none  of  his  companions  took 
notice  of  the  beggar,  Flartin  cut  his  cloak 
in  two  with  his  sword,  and  gave  half  of  : 
it  to  the  beggar,  the  other  half  he  threw 
over  his  shoulders  as  a scarf.  Some  of 
his  companions  laughed  at  him,  but 
others  felt  ashamed  that  with  larger  ■; 
means  they  had  not  relieved  the  vagrant. 

At  night,  Christ  showed  Himself  to  Marlin 
in  a vision.  He  was  dressed  in  the  parted 
cloak,  and  asked  Flartin  if  he  recognized 
the  garment,  adding,  “What  is  done  to 
the  poor  in  My  name  is  done  unto  Fie.” 
Flartin  now  resolved  to  he  baptized,  to 
leave  the  army,  and  devote  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  the  service  of  Christ. 

Another  example.  Thisact  was  repeated, 
with  modifications,  when  St.  Flartin  was 
bishop  of  Tours.  Being  about  to  say 
mass,  a poor  naked  man  asked  alms  oi 
him,  and  St.  Flartin  hade  his  archdeacon 
go  and  buy  a garment  for  tho  vagrant. 
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The  archdeacon  was  so  long  gone,  that, 
Martin  took  oil  his  own  garment  and 
gave  it  to  the  man.  The  archdeacon 
returned  after  a time,  bringing  a cheap, 
coarse,  scant  garment,  which  the  bishop 
put  on,  and  proceeded  to  say  mass.  As 
he  elevated  the  host  his  arms  were  quito 
bare,  but  angels  covered  them  with  plates 
of  gold.  Hence  arose  the  custom  in  some 
churches  of  putting  maniples  of  silk  or 
other  delicate  textures  over  the  alb.  (See 
Brother  Giles,  p.  Gl.) — Sulpicius 
Scverus,  Dialogues,  ii. 

(Fortunatus  says  the  bare  arms  of  the  saint  were  covered 
with  emeralds,  and  that  the  word  “ chapel  ” is  derived  from 
this  little  cape  or  capelin.) 


Peter  the  banker  and  his  dream  (a.d.  G19). 
St.  John,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  used 
to  tell  the  following  anecdote  as  a veri- 
table fact.  Peter  the  banker  was  governor 
of  all  Africa.  He  was  immensely  rich, 
but  so  niggardly  that  he  was  nicknamed 
“Peter  the  Miser.”  One  day  a poor  man, 
watching  his  opportunity,  applied  to  him 
for  bread,  at  the  very  moment  the  baker 
was  delivering  bread  at  his  gate.  Peter 
was  present,  as  usual,  to  sec  the  tale  of 
bread  delivered,  and  the  beggar  craved  a 
loaf,  pleading  hunger.  The  banker  was 
very  savage,  but,  unable  to  refuse  the 
man,  flung  a loaf  at  his  head,  with  an 
oath.  The  beggar  picked  up  the  loaf, 
and  showed  it  to  his  companions  ns  a 
curiosity.  Two  days  afterwards  the  banker 
fell  ill,  and  saw  in  a vision  the  Ethiopians 
collecting  into  a scale  all  his  misdeeds  and 
shortcomings,  and  into  the  other  scale 
his  one  act  of  charity,  the  loaf  flung  at  the 
beggarwitha  curse.  Itwas  a frightfully 
light  weight,  and  Peter  woke  in  alarm. 
He  now  resolved  to  increase  his  credit, 
and  give  largely  to  the  poor.  Accord- 
ingly, next  day  he  gave  his  coat  to  a 
aked  " 


naked  beggar,  bidding  him  keep  it  for  his 
use.  The  beggar,  however,  immediately 
sold  the  coat,  and  the  banker  felt  greatly 
annoyed.  On  his  way  home,  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  met  Peter ; He  was  clad  in  the 
very  garment  given  to  the  beggar,  and 
lie  said,  “Peter,  what  you  give  to  the 
poor  in  My  name,  you  give  unto  Me. 
Geek  neither  gratitude  nor  glory  in  this 
world  ; your  reward  is  in  the  world  to 
ome.”  So  saying,  He  vanished  out  of 
sight.  The  miser  was  now  thoroughly 
inverted,  and  not  only  gave  all  that  he 
iad  to  the  poor,  but  himself  also  to  the 
iervice  of  Christ. — Leontius  (bishop  of 
Naples),  Life  of  St.  John  the  Almoner, 

St.  Philip  Berruyer,  archbishop  of 
Bourges , and  his  valet  strip  themselves  to 


clothe  two  naked  beggars  (a.d.  12G4). 
One  day  in  midwinter,  as  Philip  Berruyer, 
archbishop  of  Bourges,  was  visiting  his 
diocese,  a beggar  more  than  half  naked 
asked  alms  of  him.  The  archbishop, 
retiring  out  of  sight,  stripped  himself  of 
his  under  garments,  and  gave  them  to  the 
beggar.  He  had  not  gone  far  before 
another  pauper  accosted  him,  worse  clad 
than  the  former.  The  primate,  turning 
to  his  valet,  asked  him  to  assist  in 
clothing  this  miserable  creature  ; and  the 
valet,  desirous  of  imitating  his  master, 
stripped  oif  his  under  garments,  and  gave 
them  to  the  beggar.  This  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vierzon,  in  Berri. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistes  (a.d.  1880),  vol.  i. 
p.  243. 

St.  Zita  lends  her  master's  cloak  to  a 
poor  man , who  proves  to  be  Christ  or  an 
angel  (a.d.  1218-1278).  St.  Zita  was  a 
servant-maid  in  the  family  of  Signora 
Fatinelli.  One  Christmas  night,  when  the 
cold  was  intense,  and  Zita  was  about  to 
go  to  church,  her  master  offered  to  lend 
her  his  cloak,  but  told  her  to  take  care 
of  it,  and  not  leave  it  behind.  “Never 
fear,  sir,”  she  replied;  “I  will  take  the 
greatest  care  of  it.”  At  the  church  door, 
Zita  saw  a poor  man  more  than  half 
naked,  shaking  with  cold.  “ What's  the 
matter,  friend  ? ” said  Zita.  The  poor 
man  touched  the  cloak,  and  looked  wist- 
fully into  Zita’s  face.  It  was  too  much  ; 
the  poor  girl  took  off  the  cloak,  and, 
casting  it  round  the  beggar,  said  to  him, 
“Here,  take  this  cloak  till  the  service  is 
over,  but  be  sure  to  give  it  me  back,  for 
it  is  not  mine.”  After  the  service,  she 
went  to  look  for  the  beggar,  but  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  and  with  fear  and 
trembling  Zita  returned  home.  Her 
master  was  very  angry  ; but  in  the  midst 
of  his  scolding  the  beggar  was  seen 
coming  up  the  steps.  He  gave  Zita  the 
cloak,  thanked  her  for  the  loan  of  it,  and 
vanished  out  of  sight.  Every  one  said 
the  beggar  was  either  Jesus  Christ  or  an 
angel,  and  ever  after  the  church  door, 
where  Zita  encountered  him,  was  called 
“The  Angel’s  Door.” — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Papebrocck,  the  Bollandist),  April  27, 
p.  497. 

Cliurlisliness.  * 

1 Saw.  xxv.  Nabal  was  a very  rich  man, 
and  when  David  was  a fugitive  iu  I’adan,  he 
sent  ten  young  men  to  Nadab  to  assist  him 
with  a gift,  but  Nadab  replied  churlishly. 
Who  is  David?  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse? 
Shall  I take  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and  my 
flesh  slain  for  my  shearers,  and  give  to  men 
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whom  X know  not?  So  the  young  men  re- 
turned and  told  David.  And  David  was  very 
angry,  and  would  have  fallen  on  the  possessions 
of  Kadnb  and  taken  them  by  force,  but  Abigail 
(Nadab’s  wife)  appeased  his  wrath  with  a timely 
present  and  soft  words. 

Isa.  xxxil.  7,  8.  The  instruments  also  of  the 

churl  are  evil But  the  liberal  deviseth  liberal 

things  ; and  by  liberal  things  shall  he  stand. 

Matt.  v.  42.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee, 
and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn 
not  thou  away. 

' The  governor  of  Baycux  punished  for 
his  churlishness  (fifth  century).  When 
St.  Germnnus  of  Scotland  was  in  France, 
he  passed  from  La  Hogue  to  Bayeux. 
Here  he  sent  to  the  governor  for  a supply 
of  food  for  himself  and  his  companions, 
but  the  request  was  churlishly  refused. 
Whereupon  all  the  wine-tubs  in  the 
governor’s  cellar  “se  trouverent  cpuisc's 
jusqu’a  la  dernifere  goutte.”  The  con- 
trary happened  to  another  gentleman, 
named  Gantius,  who  readily  answered  his 
appeal — “il  requt,  pour  sa  recompense, 
unc  abondante  benediction  sur  toute  sa 
famille ; ” but  the  historian  does  not 
particularize  the  nature  of  this  blessing. 
— Corblet,  Hagiographie  d'  Amiens. 

St.  Antony  punished  for  churlishly 
refusing  Macarius  a palm-branch  (a.d. 
30G-395).  One  day  St.  Antony  had 
collected  some  beautiful  palm-branches, 
and  Macarius  asked  him  to  give  him  one. 
“Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour’s 
goods,”  was  the  churlish  reply,  and  im- 
mediately all  the  branches  withered  and 
dried  up,  as  if  they  had  been  passed 
through  the  fire.  St.  Antony,  amazed  at 
this  miracle,  confessed  that  Macarius  was 
beloved  of  God,  and  was  a chosen  vessel 
of  His  Anointed. — Lcs  Petits  Bollandistes 
(1880),  Jan.  2. 

A sister  of  Pharaildis  refused  to  give 
alms  of  bread,  and  all  her  bread  became 
stones.  A woman  begged  bread  for  a 
hungry  child  of  a sister  of  Pharaildis, 
but  she  replied,  “I  have  none  to  give 
you  ; in  fact,  there  is  none  in  the  house.” 
The  poor  woman  became  more  urgent, 
but  the  sister  persisted  that  there  -was 
none  in  the  house.  Then  said  the 
woman,  “If  there  is  any  in  the  house, 
may  St.  Pharaildis  change  it  into  stone.” 
There  were  loaves  in  the  house,  and  they 
were  all  converted  into  stones.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  miracle,  St.  Pharaildis 
is  represented  in  Christian  art  with  loaves 
of  bread. — Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  vol.  i.  pp.  60,  61. 

_ Cloak-raft. 

2 Kings  ii.  8.  Elijah  took  his  mantle  and, 


wrapping  it  together,  srnote  the  waters,  and 
they  were  divided  hither  and  thither,  bo  tbat 
they  two  went  over  Jordan  on  dry  ground. 


St.  Bcrncirdin  makes  a ferry-boat  of  his 
cloah  (a.d.  1380-1444).  St.  Bernardin, 
having  to  pass  a river  in  order  to  get  to 
Mantua,  where  he  was  about  to  preach, 
could  not  induce  the  boatman  to  ferrv 


him  across,  because  he  had  no  money. 
In  this  dilemma  he  threw  his  cloak  on 


the  surface  of  the  river  ; and,  without  so 
much  as  wetting  it  in  the  least,  sailed  on 
it  across  the  stream. — Barnaby  of  Siena 
(a  contemporary),  Life  of  St.  Bernardin. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  sails  on  his  cloak 
over  the  straits  of  Messina  (a.d.  1416— 
1507).  When  St.  Francis  of  Paula  was 
about  to  visit  Sicily,  he  stopped  a few 
minutes  at  the  ferry  opposite  the  pharos 
of  Messina.  The  straits  of  Messina, 
every  one  knows,  are  famous  for  the 
Gulf  of  Chary bdis  and  the  rock  called 
Scylla.  The  poets  used  to  say,  if  a 
navigator  was  lucky  enough  to  escape 
the  dangers  of  the  gulf,  he  was  almost 
sure  to  run  foul  of  the  rock.  Well,  being 
on  the  spot,  St.  Francis  asked  a ferrymen 
to  take  him  and  his  companions  across 
for  nothing.  The  ferryman  laughed  at 
the  request,  and  seemed  inclined  to  strike 
the  saint.  St.  Francis  made  no  more  ado, 
but  simply  threw  his  cloak  in  the  sea, 
and,  jumping  on  it,  bade  his  six  disciples 
follow  his  example ; and  all  seven  sailed 
on  this  cloak  across  the  strait.  The  sea 
trembled,  but  the  saint  did  not  tremble ; 
the  waves  respected  and  the  winds  obeyed 
him.  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  which 
threatened  nobler  barks  with  destruction, 
honoured  this  novel  bark,  “et  l’on  difc 
meme  quo,  depuis  ce  temps-lh,  la  mer  y 
a e'te'  plus  calme.”  The  seven  voyagers 
reached  Messina  in  safety,  where  an 
enormous  crowd  was  assembled,  and 
received  the  saint  as  if  he  had  been  an 
angel  sent  from  heaven. 

This  marvellous  tale  is  attested  in  the 
acts  of  his  canonization  by  many 
witnesses.  The  ferryman’s  name  was 
Peter  Colossus.  We  are  told  he  acknow- 
ledged his  fault  in  refusing  to  ferry  • 
the  saint  over  the  strait,  and  used  to 
go  to  the  church  at  Messina  every  day  ’ 
to  .bewail  his  folly,  which  deprived  him 
of 'the  honour  of  giving  passage  to  so 
great  a man. 

St.  Isidore's  wife  crossed  the  river 
Xamara  on  a cloak.  St.  Isidore’s  wife 
was  accused  to  him  of  infidelity,  and  said 
to  her  husband,  “ I perceive,  my  beloved, 
by  your  countenance  that  this  slander 
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distresses  you;  but  I am  innocent.  In 
proof  whereof  I am  ready  to  pass  over 
this  river,  the  Xamara,  trusting  to  God 
to  clear  me  of  this  foul  imputation.”  So 
saying,  in  the  presence  of  her  husband, 
several  ecclesiastics,  and  hundreds  of  her 
neighbours,  she  spread  her  cloak  upon 
the  river,  sat  down  upon  it,  and  crossed 
over  and  back  again  in  perfect  safety, 
without  even  being  wetted. 

Tills  lifo  of  St.  Isidore,  in  Spanish,  Is  vouched  for  by 
the  highest  authority  ; and  Philip  of  Castile  and  Aragon 
gave  letters-patent  to  John  Heigham  to  print  and  publish 
it.  The  “letters”  are  signed  by  Da  Grooto,  and  the  book 
was  printed  at  Brussels,  June  18,  1025. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  the  incident  would  prove  the 
woman's  “lightness,’'  if  it  proved  anything. 

St.  Raymund  of  Fennafortc  sailed  some 
1G0  miles  on  his  cloak  (a.d.  1275).  King 
Janies  was  living  in  adultery  with  a lady 
of  the  court,  and  refused  to  dissolve  the 
union,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  St. 
Raymund.  The  man  of  God  declared 
that  he  would  no  longer  abide  in  the 
court,  a witness  to  such  an  open  violation 
of  God’s  law ; but  the  king  strictly  for- 
bade any  shipper,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
convey  Raymund  across  the  water  in  his 
vessel.  In  this  dilemma  the  holy  man 
spread  his  cloak  upon  the  water,  and 
jumping  thereon,  held  up  on  his  staff  one 
corner  of  the  cloak  for  sail,  and  in  this 
way  was  wafted  to  Barcelona,  a distance 
of  lifty-three  leagues.  On  reaching  shore 
he  drew  his  cloak  after  him,  found  it 
was  not  even  damp,  and  threw  it  across 
his  shoulders.  This  “miracle”  had  so 
great  an  effect  on  the  king,  that  he 
instantly  dismissed  his  paramour,  and 
lived  a life  more  in  accordance  with 
Christian  decency.  (This  incident  is 
mentioned  in  the  bull  of  his  canonization, 
1601.) — Leandro  Alberti’s  Life  of  St. 
Raymund.  (The  miracles  of  St.’  Raymund 
till  sixteen  folio  pages  of  the  Bollandists.) 

Cloudy  Pillar. 

rsALM  xeix.  7.  [God]  spake  to  them  in  the 
cloudy  pillar. 

lixoD.xxxiii.  9.  It  came  to  pass,  when  Hoses 
entered  "into  the  tabernacle,  the  cloudy  pillar 
descended,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  the  Lord  talked  with  Moses. 

Kxon.  xiv.  19,  20.  When  Moses  and  the 
children  of  Israel  came  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  which  went  before  the  camp  of 
Israel,  removed  and  went  behind  them,  and  it  was 
a cloud  of  darkness  to  Flmrnoh  and  his  host,  but 
gave  light  by  night  to  Moses  and  the  Israelites. 

St.  Cadoc  and  the  band  of  robbers  (sixth 
century).  AVhen  a band  of  robbers  came 
to  pillage  Llancarvon,  in  Wales,  St. 
Cadoc  went  against  them  with  his  monks, 
harping  and  singing.  As  they  drew  nigh, 


St.  Cadoc  and  his  monks  were  bathed  in 
celestial  light,  but  the  robbers  were  en- 
veloped in  such  thick  darkness  that  they 
turned  hack,  and  left  the  monastery  un- 
molested.— Rees,  Lives  of  the  Cambro- 
British  Saints. 

God  speaks  to  St.  Basilissa  out  of  the 
fiery  pillar  (a.d.  313).  The  emperor 
Maximinus  II.  renewed  in  the  East  the 
persecution  set  on  foot  by  his  predecessors 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and  the  saints 
had  a fearful  looking  forwards  before 
them.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
reign  God  told  Basilissa  that  her  husband 
Julian  would  pass  through  much  tribula- 
tion before  be  entered  into  glory,  but  that 
she  herself  would  be  taken  from  the  evils 
coming  on  the  saints.  Basilissa,  who 
was  the  superior  of  a large  convent,  told 
her  “ daughters  ” what  had  been  revealed 
to  her,  and  exhorted  them  to  purify  them- 
selves, and  trim  their  lamps,  that  they 
might  be  ready  to  meet  the  Bridegroom 
at  whatever  hour  He  might  come.  As 
she  thus  spake  the  ground  shook  under 
her,  and  a pillar  of  fire  appeared,  from 
the  midst  of  which  the  voice  of  the 
Almighty  spoke,  saying,  “All  these 
virgins,  Basilissa,  of  which  you  are  the 
superior,  are  beloved  of  Me.  Come,  ye 
blessed,  and  enjoy  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.”  This  warning  was  not  in  vain, 
for  Basilissa  and  all  her  saintly  daughters, 
to  the  number  of  a thousand  or  there- 
abouts, died  within  six  months ; and 
scarcely  had  they  been  gathered  into 
God’s  gamer,  when  the  fire  of  persecution 
broke  out  with  great  vehemence,  and 
Julian,  with  most  of  his  companions, 
witnessed  the  faith  with  their  blood. — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  i.  p.  235. 

Coelc  Crow. 

Matt.  xxvi.  75.  And  Peter  remembered 
the  word  of  Jesus,  which  said.  Before  the  cock 
crow,  thou  shalt  deny  Me  thrice.  And  ho 
went  out,  and  wept  bitterly.  (Mark  says,  “ Be- 
fore the  cock  crow  twice,”  etc.) 

Torello  the  hermit  called  to  repentance 
by  the  crowing  of  a cock  (a.d.  1282). 
Torello  of  Tuscany  was  brought  up  by 
pious  parents  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  youth  was  a model  of  piety  ; but  his 
father  dying  when  he  was  budding  into 
manhood,  he  was  led  astray  by  evil  com- 
panions, and  lived  a most  dissolute  life. 
One  day  while  he  was  playing  at  bowls, 
a cock  jumped  on  his  shoulder  and 
began  to  crow.  It  seemed  to  Torello  to 
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say,  “ It  is  time  to  shake  off  the  sleep  of 
sin.”  This  it  did  thrice,  and  Torello  was 
bo  profoundly  impressed,  that  he  im- 
mediately quitted  his  companions,  went 
straight  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Fido,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  begged  to  be 
admitted  as  a lay  brother.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  Torello  Boon  showed 
himself  so  exemplary  in  all  Christian 
duties,  that  “savie  sainte  lui  mdrita  les 
favours  celestes.” — Les  Petits  Botlandistes 
(7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  iii.  p.  4G1. 

Compacts  with.  Satan.  (See 
Devil  defeated.) 

Matt.  viil.  28-32.  When  Jesus  was  come 
to  the  country  of  the  Gergeseues,  there  met  him 
two  possessed  with  devils,  coming  out  of  the 
tombs,  exceeding  fierce,  so  that  no  man  could 
pass  by  that  way.  And,  behold,  they  cried 
out,  saying,  What  have  we  to  do  with  Thee, 
Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  God  ? art  Thou  come  to 
torment  us  before  the  time  ? Now  there  was 
a good  way  off  from  them  a herd  of  swine 
feeding ; so  the  devils  besought  Him,  saying, 
If  Thou  cast  us  out,  suffer  us  to  go  away  into 
the  herd  of  swine.  And  Jesus  said,  Go.  And 
when  they  were  come  out,  they  went  into 
the  herd  of  swine ; and,  lo  ! the  whole  herd  of 
swine  ran  violently  down  the  steep  into  the  sea, 
and  perished  in  the  waters. 

Giles  of  Portugal  makes  a compact  with 
the  devil  (a.d.  11.90-1265).  [We  have  all 
read  about  men  making  compacts  with 
the  devil,  and  the  tale  of  Dr.  Faustus  has 
been  repeated  in  prose,  verse,  and  drama 
times  out  of  mind  ; but  this  biography  of 
Giles  of  Portugal  is  given  in  all  good 
hagiographies,  not  as  a tale,  but  a serious 
historic  fact.  It  stands  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum of  the  old  Bollandists,  and  is  re- 
peated as  authentic  history  by  Mgr. 
Guerin,  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII., 
in  the  Petits  Botlandistes  (1880).  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  gives  his  sanction  to  the 
story,  and  the  ancient  journal  of  the 
kings  of  Portugal  makes  mention  of  this 
son  of  Vagliaditos,  counsellor  of  liis 
Majesty  Sancho  I.  of  Portugal. 

These  remarks  are  necessary  to  show 
that  what  follows  is  accepted,  not  as  a 
mere  tale  or  legend,  but  as  a serious  and 
undoubted  historic  fact.] 

Egidius,  or  Giles,  was  the  son  of  a Por- 
tuguese magnate,  and,  being  the  third  son, 
was,  according  to  Portuguese  custom, 
destined  for  the  Church,  and  in  due 
time  was  admitted  into  the  university  of 
Coimbra.  Here  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  ultimately  started  for  Paris 
to  study  medicine.  On  his  road  thither 
a person  of  tall  stature  and  large  bone 
accosted  him.  “Seignior,”  said  the 


stranger,  “good  day.  You  have  a long.  " 
journey  before  you.”  “ Yes,”  said  Giles ; 
“lam  going  to  Paris.”  “Exactly  so,” 
said  the  stranger ; “ to  study  medicine, 
if  I mistake  not.”  Giles,  greatly  surprised 
that  this  stranger  should  know  so  much 
about  him,  expressed  his  astonishment; 
but  the  stranger  remarked,  “ Oh,  I know 
all  the  secrets  of  men’s  hearts,  and  can 
teach  you  to  do  the  same,  if  you  are 
willing  to  learn.”  The  bait  was  too 
tempting  to  be  rejected  by  a young 
student,  and  he  at  once  closed  with  the 
offer ; whereupon  the  devil  took  him  up 
as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  a straw,  and 
carried  him  to  a high  mountain,  which 
opened  of  its  own  accord,  and  admitted 
both  into  an  enormous  cavern.  Here 
Satan  presented  Giles  with  a schedule  con- 
taining the  terms  of  the  contract.  Satan 
was  to  teach  Giles  all  the  sciences  known  •'  1 
to  man,  and  give  him  wealth  as  much  as 
he  desired,  and  Giles  was  to  consign  his 
soul  to  Satan,  both  in  this  life  and  in 
that  which  is  to  come.  Having  agreed 
to  the  bond,  he  opened  a vein  and  signed 
it  with  his  blood.  He  remained  in  the 
cavern  seven  years,  learning  diabolic  ; 
secrets,  and  was  then  set  at  liberty  to 
enjoy  amongst  men  his  wonderful  know- 
ledge, and  give  full  fling  to  his  passions. 
Amidst  all  his  carnal  affections  and 
diabolic  pursuits,  he  never  forgot  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  was  constantly  repeat- 
ing his  Ave  Maria;  for,  Stnidst  all  his 
wealth  and  honour  and  self-indulgence, 
he  was  far  from  happy.  One  day,  when 
the  devils  were  more  pressing  than 
usual,  he  cried  aloud,  “ Mary,  save  me!”  I 
The  devils  fled  in  affright,  and  voices 
in  the  air  cried,  “Allelujah!  thou  art 
saved ! ” Egidius  now  burnt  all  his 
books,  broke  his  alembics,  and  went  to 
Valence,  where  he  entered  a monastery  of 
the  Dominican  order,  and  for  seven  years 
was  distinguished  for  his  fastings,  long 
prayers,  silence,  tears,  and  penances, 
whereby  he  won  the  esteem  of  all  the 
brothers  ; and  one  night,  while  he  was  at 
prayer,  the  Virgin  Mary  brought  him 
back  the  compact  which  he  had  signed. 
From  this  moment  he  was  noted  for  his 
ecstasies,  his  miracles,  and  his  preaching. 
After  being  looked  on  as  the  first  of  men, 
the  honour  of  his  order,  and  the  favourite 
of  the  Virgin,  he  died  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  in  a.d.  1265.  (See  St.  Titeo- 
ruiLUS  breaks  iiis  Compact  with 
Satan,  p.  94.) 

St.  Gregory  “ Thaumaturgus  " gives 
Satan  a diploma.  St.  Gregory,  sumamed 
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“ Thaumaturgus,”  cleared  the  temple  of 
Apollo  of  “a  huge  company  of  devils 
and  when,  next  morning,  the  heathen 
priests  were  about  to  enter  for  their 
daily  administration,  they  were  met  at 
the  doors  with  the  most  hideous  yells  ; 
the  devils  clamouring,  “We  cannot  enter 
with  you  now,  because  Gregory  has 
driven  us  out.”  They  then  told  the 
priests  which  road  the  thaumaturg  had 
taken,  and  where  they  would  find  him. 
So  the  priests  and  devils  started  together, 
and  soon  overtook  him.  Like  the  image- 
makers  of  Ephesus,  they  heaped  abuse 
on  him  for  spoiling  their  craft,  and 
taking  away  their  gains.  St.  Gregory 
answered  them  mildly,  and  asked  for  a 
writing  tablet.  When  it  was  handed  to 
him,  he  wrote  on  it  these  words  : “ Gre- 
gory to  Satanas,  ENTER ; ” and,  handing 
it  to  the  priest  of  Apollo,  told  him  to 
lay  it  on  their  altar,  and  with  this 
diploma  the  devils  returned  into  the 
temple,  and  the  priests  continued  to  give 
responses  ns  before. — St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Lives  of  Saints  (a.d.  330-396). 

Tills  is  one  of  the  most  mnrvcllous  stories  in  the 
legends  of  the  snints,  and  it  is  most  perplexing  to 
understand  in  what  the  merit  of  the  act  consists.  Cer- 
tainly the  licence  given  to  the  devil  was  not  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and  it  looks  very  like  a compromise  with  evil,  to 
save  personal  inconvenience. 

St.  Wodoal  suffers  the  devil  to  abide  in 
the  river  Aisne  (a.d.  700).  St.  Wodoal 
was  a native  of  Ireland,  who  went  to 
Gaul,  where  he  was  generally  called  St. 
Voue'.  At  the  time  when  he  lived  the 
devil  possessed  great  power  at  Soissons, 
and  carried  off  a thirteenth  part  of  all 
those  who  passed  down  the  “rue  du 
Mont-Revers.”  St.  Wodoal,  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  this  frightful  state  of 
affairs,  marshalled  the  people,  and  com- 
manded them  to  pass  him  one  by  one. 
The  first  twelve  passed,  and  nothing 
'Occurred  ; when  the  thirteenth  came  up, 
i Satan  put  in  his  claim,  but  St.  Wodoal 
cried  aloud,  “Avaunt  thee,  Satan!  Off 
with  thee  to  hell,  thy  own  abode.”  Forced 
to  obey,  the  devil  besought  the  saint  not 
to  cast  him  into  the  pit,  but  to  grant  him 
a dwelling-place  less  wretched  ; so  St. 
Wodoal  told  him  he  might  betake  himself 

0 the  river  Aisne,  below  the  Tower 
ardicr.  Ever  after,  a priest  used  to  go 
very  year  to  conjure  the  devil  not  to 
uit  the  tower.  (Un  pretre  alia  tous  les 
ns  conjurer  lc  demon  dans  cette  tour,  oil 

1 avait  etabli  sa  residence.) — L’abbe 
lYeheur,  Annates  du  Diocese  de  Soissons. 

Constantine  and  Asoka  (the 


parallelisms  between  them).  (See  Cross 
in  the  Sky.) 

Asoka,  king  of  Megadlia , the  prototype 
of  Constantine.  The  resemblance  between 
Buddha  and  Christ,  Buddhism  and  Chris- 
tianity, Asoka  and  Constantine,  is  so 
marvellous,  that  though  history  is  pro- 
verbially known  to  repeat  itself,  yet  no 
repetition  of  all  history  is  more  striking 
than  this.  Buddha,  we  are  told,  had  an 
immaculate  conception  and  miraculous 
incarnation.  Buddha  was  said  to  be 
omniscient.  Buddha  worked  miracles. 
Buddha  had  to  struggle  with  the  power 
of  evil  in  the  jungle  of  Uvuvela.  Buddha 
was  visited  in  infancy  by  wise  men.  The 
number  in  the  case  of  Christ  is  not  given, 
but  those  that  visited  Buddha  were  five. 
Continuing  this  repetition : Constantine 
lived  about  three  hundred  years  after 
Christ ; Asoka  lived  about  three  hundred 
years  after  Buddha.  Before  the  battle  of 
Rubra,  the  Christian  religion  had  been 
run  down  by  frightful  persecutions  ; but 
Constantine,  after  his  conversion,  became 
its  nursing  father,  and  the  religion  of 
Christ  spread  rapidly  in  all  directions.  So 
Asoka,  king  of  Magadha,  began  by  being 
a relentless  persecutor  of  the  Buddhists  ; 
but,  being  converted  “ by  a miracle,”  he 
became  a most  zealous  defender  of  the 
Buddhist  faith.  Like  Constantine,  he 
built  religious  houses,  endowed  viharas 
or  monasteries  ; and,  under  his  fostering 
care,  Buddhism  spread  rapidly  in  ail 
directions. 

The  life  and  gospel  of  Buddha  may  be  seen  In  5fr.  Rhys 
Davids'  Ruddhism.  Eugene  Burmouf  and  Professor  W ilson 
fix  the  advent  of  Buddha  B.c.  600. 

Consumed  but  not  diminished. 
(Sec  Elijah  and  the  Widow  of 
Zarephath.) 

1 Kings  xvii.  14.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,  The  barrel  of  meal  shall  not  waste, 
neither  shall  the  cruise  of  oil  fail,  till  the  day 
that  the  Lord  sendeth  rain  upon  the  earth. 

The  candles  burnt  on  the  tomb  of  Bucher 
diminished  not  (a.d.  738).  The  body  of  St. 
Eucher  was  deposited  in  the  abbey  church 
of  Orleans,  and  it  was  observed  that  the 
candles  which  burnt  on  his  tomb  dimin- 
ished not  in  burning,  and  that  the  oil  of 
the  lamps  multiplied  itself  sensibly,  and 
cured  mauy  afflicted  with  sundry  diseases. 
— Les  Petits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  605. 

The  candles  set  before  the  Lady  at  Arras 
never  diminish.  “ The  candles  that  burne 
before  the  blessed  shrine  of  our  Lady  at 
Arras,  doe  bume  without  wasting  or 
diminution,  without  receaving  any  addi- 
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tion  of  matter  to  feede  and  preserve  the 
light.” — S.  Harsnet  (afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  York),  Popish  Imposture  (1604), 
p.  105. 

The  candles  burnt  by  St.  Grandd  before 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  icastcd  not  (a.d. 
154G-1G00).  John  Grandd  was  a native 
of  Carmona,  in  Andalousia.  He  was  an 
acolj'tc  in  the  parish  church,  whose  duty 
was  to  light  tho  candles  on  the  Virgin’s 
altar.  He  used  in  boyhood  to  prostrate 
himself  so  long  before  the  image,  that 
the  sacristan  scolded  him  for  wasting  the 
candles  by  his  long  prayers.  “Blame 
me  not,”  said  the  boy  ; “ do  you  not  see 
that  the  candles,  though  they  bum, 
diminishnot  ? ” The  sacristan  took  minute 
observation,  found  it  was  even  so,  called 
others  to  witness,  and  the  boy  was  ac- 
counted a young  saint. — Lcs  Petits  Bollan- 
distes , vol.  vi.  p.  434. 

The  lamp  of  St.  Genevieve  in  St.  Denis 
burns  perpetually , but  the  oil  is  not 
diminished.  Mgr.  Guerin,  chamberlain 
of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  tells  us  there  is  a lamp 
in  St.  Denis’s  Church  before  the  shrine  of 
St.  Genevieve,  the  oil  of  which  is  always 
consumed  but  never  diminishedin  quantity. 
This  standing  “miracle”  is  still  more 
noteworthy,  in  that  the  priests  constantly 
take  of  this  oil  for  remedial  purposes. — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

The  wax  candles  of  St  Hermann,  though 
consumed,  diminished  not  (a.d.  1230). 
When  St.  Hermann  said  mass  he  was 
generally  in  an  ecstasy,  and  remained  in 
silent  prayer  long  after  others ; some- 
times for  three  hours  or  more.  Com- 
plaints were  made  against  him  for  need- 
lessly wasting  the  was.  candles ; but  it 
was  proved  beyond  a doubt,  that  however 
long  he  remained  ravished  in  communion 
with  his  God,  the  wax  candles  never  burnt 
further  than  if  they  had  been  used  for 
thirty  minutes.  Another  thing  was  also 
proved  bcj'ond  a doubt,  viz.  that  although 
liis  infirmities  were  very  great,  they  all 
left  him  the  moment  he  ascended  the 
altar. — Life  of  St.  Hermann  (Bollandists), 
April  7. 

St.  Lidwina  gives  divers  gifts  which  were 
not  diminished  by  being  consumed  (a.d. 
1380-1433).  St.  Lidwina  was  very  chari- 
table, and  her  Spouse,  Jesus  Christ, 
wishing  to  show  the  world  how  greatly 
He  approved  of  her  liberality,  made  her 
gifts  self-renewing.  Thus,  when  she  gave 
a fore-quarter  of  beef  to  thirty  poor 
families,  they  fed  daily  on  the  meat,  but 
the  quantity  never  diminished.  When 
she  put  a little  wine  in  a bottle  for  a poor 


epileptic  woman,  the  wine  increased  and 
filled  the  whole  bottle. 

One  of  her  brothers,  who  had  charge 
of  the  family,  died  in  debt.  Lidwina, 
having  some  money  for  alms,  put  it  into 
a purse,  and  told  one  of  her  relatives, 
named  Nicholas,  to  pay  off  the  debts. 
The  whole  amount  of  money  that  Lidwina 
put  into  the  purse  was  eight  francs  ; but, 
after  paying  all  the  debts,  the  purse  con- 
tained above  forty  francs,  which  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor.  The  family  called 
the  purse  La  Bourse  do  Dieu. — Life  of 
St.  Lidwina.  (Her  life  was  compiled  by 
John  Gerlac  her  cousin,  and  John  Walter 
her  confessor.)  See  Acta  Sanctorum  by 
the  Bollandists,  April  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

It  is  not  according  to  our  notions  of  honesty  for  Lid- 
wina to  pay  off  her  brother's  debts  with  alms-money.  If 
secretaries  of  religious  or  chari tablo  societies  did  so  in 
England,  I suspect  our  magistrates  would  bo  down  upon 
them  pretty  severely. 

Conversions  in  Large  lum- 
bers. (See  in  Index.) 

Aftcrthe  three  years'  ministry  of  Christ, 
with  twelve  apostles  and  seventy  disciples 
as  fellow-workers,  and  the  power  of 
miracles  possessed  by  all,  we  read  (Acts  i. 
15),  “The  numbers  of  names  together 
were  about  an  hundred  and  twenty 
[converts].” 

After  the  preaching  of  refer  and  the 
apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  read 
(Acts  ii.  41),  “And  the  same  day  there 
were  added  unto  the  disciples  about  three 
thousand  souls.” 

Isa.  lx.  8.  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a 
cloud,  and  as  doves  to  their  windows  ? 

Conversions  by  St.  Vincent  Perrier  (a.d. 
1357-1419).  Let  no  one  feel  astonished 
that  the  preaching  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier 
was  with  such  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  whole  nations  were  born  in  a day. 
Tims  we  read  of  eighteen  hundred  Moors 
and  Turks  being  converted  by  him  ; of 
twenty-five  thousand  heretics  and  schis- 
matics being  won  by  him  to  the  true 
faith  ; of  countless  thousands  of  peasants, 
ignorant  of  true  religion  as  the  heathen, 
taught  the  way  of  salvation  more  per- 
fectly ; of  idiots  and  children  taught  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  to  repeat 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Ate,  and 
the  Salve  regina,  and  even  to  invoke  the 
all-hallowed  names  of  Jesus  and  of  Mary. 
He  won  from  their  evil  ways  more  than 
a hundred  thousand  evil  livers  ; he  made 
many  and  many  women  of  shameless 
character  sinless  as  the  saints  in  light ; 
finally,  preaching  at  Tortosa  against 
Benedict  XIII.,  the  schismatic  pope,  he 
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won  over  queen  Margaret,  widow  of  don 
Martin,  king  of  Aragon,  who  entered 
into  the  convent  of  Barcelona,  and  there 
ended  her  days  in  the  practice  of  true 
humility  and  repentance. — Mgr.  Guerin 
(1880),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iv.  p.  230. 

Cornelius  tlie  Centurion. 

Acts  x.  1-6.  There  was  a certain  man  in 
Osarea,  called  Cornelius,  a centurion  of  the 
Italian  band,  a devout  man,  and  one  that  feared 
God.  He  6aw  in  a vision  evidently,  about  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  day,  an  angel  of  God,  saying 
to  him,  Cornelius,  thy  prayers  and  thine  alms 
are  come  up  for  a memorial  before  God.  Now- 
Bend  men  to  Joppa,  and  call  for  one  Simon,  and 
he  shall  tell  thee  what  thou  oughtest  to  do. 

An  angel  appears  to  St.  Patrick.  St. 
Patrick,  in  his  Confession,  says,  “I  was 
profoundly  ignorant,  and  hated  study 
from  boyhood.  A free  and  open  life  in 
the  fields  was  my  delight.  But  being 
made  a captive,  and  sent  to  keep  sheep, 
a desire  of  prayer  came  over  me,  and  I 
passed  whole  days,  and  sometimes  whole 
nights,  in  communion  with  God.  Six 
years  was  I in  captivity,  yet  was  I happy. 
One  night  an  angel  of  God  appeared  to 
me  and  said,  ‘Maun,  thy  prayers  and 
thy  fastings  have  come  up  for  memorials 
before  God.  You  shall  return  soon  to 
your  own  land,  for  the  days  of  your 
captivity  are  drawing  to  a close.’  I now 
fled,  and  arrived  at  the  coast,  where  I 
found  a ship  in  which  I embarked,  and 
arrived  in  time  at  my  native  land.” — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  ii. 
March  17,  pp.  533-535. 

Cripples  healed.  (See  Bowed 
with  Infirmities.) 

Acts  xiv.  8-10.  There  sat  a certain  man  at 
Lystra  impotent  in  his  feet,  being  a cripple  who 
never  had  walked.  The  same  heard  I’aul 
speak.  And  Paul,  steadfastly  beholding  him, 
and  perceiving  he  had  faith  to  be  healed,  said 
with  a loud  voice,  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet. 
And  the  cripple  leaped  and  walked. 

Acts  iii.  2-8.  A certain  man  lame  from  his 
mother's  womb  was  laid  daily  at  the  gate 
called  Beautiful  to  ask  alms  of  them  that 
entered  the  temple.  Seeing  Peter  and  John 
about  to  go  into  the  temple,  he  asked  alms. 
Peter  said.  Silver  and  gold  have  I none,  but 
such  as  I have  give  I thee.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk. 
Immediately  his  ankle-bones  received  strength, 
and  leaping  up  he  stood,  and  walked,  and 
entered  with  Peter  and  John  into  the  temple, 
walking,  and  leaping,  and  praising  God. 

Matt.  xv.  30,  31.  Great  multitudes  came 
to  Jesus,  having  with  them  those  that  were 
lame,  maimed,  and  many  others,  and  cast  them 
down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  ; and  He  healed  them : 
insomuch  that  the  multitude  wondered,  when 


they  saw  the  maimed  whole,  and  the  lame  walk  : 
and  they  glorified  the  God  of  Israel. 

St.  Ambrose  of  Siena,  born  a cripple, 
was  an  Adonis  afterwards  (a.d.  1220- 
1286).  When  St.  Ambrose  of  Siena  was 
bom  he  was  a fearful  object ; his  arms 
were  glued  to  his  sides,  his  legs  to  his 
thighs,  and  his  face  was  so  dark  and  out 
of  proportion  that  his  mother  was  horri- 
fied. He  was  confided  to  a wet  nurse, 
named  Flora,  who  covered  up  the  child’s 
face  when  she  took  it  abroad,  to  conceal 
the  little  deformity  from  public  gaze. 
When  a year  old  the  child’s  delight  was 
to  be  in  St.  Madeleine’s,  the  neighbouring 
church,  and  to  hear  the  monks  chanting 
the  different  services.  He  would  cry  to 
be  carried  there,  and  was  inconsolable 
when  taken  away.  The  monks  and  their 
assistants  noticed  this  with  curiosity  and 
surprise.  One  day,  as  the  child  was  in 
the  chapel,  he  drew  his  arms,  hitherto 
glued  to  his  side,  out  of  his  swaddling- 
clothes,  and  lifted  them  towards  heaven, 
saying  quite  distinctly  three  times, 
“Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus.”  On  hearing  these 
exclamations  many  ran  to  the  spot,  drew 
off  the  swaddling-clothes,  and  found,  not 
only  the  arms  free,  but  the  legs  straight- 
ened, and  the  face  so  beautiful  and  fair 
that  they  deemed  it  the  face  of  an  angel. 
The  nurse  was  overjoyed,  and  the  mother 
gave  large  alms  to  the  church.  Till  the 
age  of  seven  his  amusements  were  cutting 
out  crosses,  dressing  oratories,  singing 
hymns,  and  joining  religious  processions. 
He  would  never  go  to  sleep  without  a 
Virgin  to  cuddle;  and  a book  with  the 
pictures  of  saints  was  an  endless  delight 
to  him. — Le  R.  P.  Jean  Baptiste  Feuillet, 
A nude  Dominicaine,  vol.  iii.  March  26. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua  restores  a man's 
leg  which  had.  been  cut  off  (1195-1231). 
A man  in  the  confessional  told  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua  that  he  had  kicked  his 
mother  ; whereupon  the  saint  said  to  him 
sharply,  “ The  foot  that  could  kick  one’s 
mother  ought  to  be  cut  off.”  The  man 
on  his  return  home  actually  cut  off  his 
foot.  When  St.  Anthony  was  told  there- 
of, he  ordered  the  maimed  man  to  be 
brought  to  him,  and,  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  the  mutilated  limb,  the 
foot  was  restored  again.  (See  St.  Peter 
of  Verona,  p.  71.) — Edward  Kincsman 
(1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

St.  Augustine  cures  and  restores  the  leg 
of  Innocentius.  While  St.  Augustine  was 
in  Carthage,  he  lived  in  the  house  of 
Innocentius,  a deputy  lieutenant,  who 
was  laid  up  of  a sore  leg.  One  part  of 
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the  limb  bad  been  cut  off,  and  the  sur- 
geon was  preparing  to  take  oil  the  whole 
leg  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  gangrene 
to  vital  parts.  St.  Augustine  prayed, 
and  the  leg  was  not  only  instantly  healed, 
but  even  the  amputated  part  was  restored. 
— Possidius  (bishop  of  Calamentia),  'Life 
of  St.  Augustine. 

Catherine  Vial , a cripple,  healed  miracu- 
lously in  the  chapel  of  Laus  (a.d.  1665). 
Many  miracles  being  reported  to  be 
wrought  in  the  chapel  of  Laus  (2  syl.),  the 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese,  accompanied 
by  several  distinguished  gentlemen,  went 
to  examine  into  the  matter.  While  this 
examination  was  going  on,  Catherine 
"Vial,  a dreadful  cripple,  was  brought  to 
the  church.  Her  limbs  were  entirely 
withered,  and  so  folded  back  that  they 
seemed  stuck  to  her  body.  No  sooner 
had  she  entered  the  chapel  than  she  was 
completely  cured  ; and  when,  in  October, 
a month  afterwards,  a procession  was 
formed  to  thank  the  Virgin,  Catherine 
Vial,  the  late  cripple,  carried  the  banner. 
The  vicar-general,  who  was  a personal 
witness  of  the  miracle,  made  the  proces- 
verbal,  and  had  it  signed  by  eye-wit- 
nesses.— Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  v. 

p.  222. 

Giomnna  hlaronis,  a cripple,  was  cured 
at  the  tomb  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  (July 
19,  a.d.  1604).  Giovanna,  daughter  of 
Giovanni  Baptista  Maronis,  citizen  of 
Milan,  had  from  her  birth  her  legs  and 
feet  so  paralyzed  that  she  could  in  no 
wise  use  them.  The  joints  of  her  knees 
were  out  of  place,  and  she  could  twirl 
her  legs  this  way  or  that,  like  ropes,  toss 
them  over  her  shoulders,  and  turn  them 
about  just  as  she  pleased.  "When  this 
sad  cripple  was  four  years  old,  her 
mother  took  her  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  and  made  her  prayer 
to  the  saint.  While  she  was  still  praying 
the  child  was  cured ; and  she  ran  home 
leaping  and  skipping,  like  any  other 
robust  and  healthy  child,  full  of  animal 
spirits. — The  Bull  of  Canonization. 

Margarita  Montis,  a cripple,  cured  by 
being  laid  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  (June  29,  a.d.  1601).  Mar- 
garita, daughter  of  Angello  Montis,  of 
Milan,  was  born  a cripple.  Her  legs 
were  twisted  together,  so  that  the  soles 
of  the  feet  were  turned  upwards,  and  the 
insteps  were  turned  under.  When  this 
sad  cripple  was  five  years  old,  her  mother 
carried  her  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Charles 
Boiromeo,  and  craved  his  help,  offering 


at  the  same  time  a wax  candle  to  the 
saint.  When  the  sick  child  set  light  to 
the  candle  her  right  foot  was  set  straight 
and  put  in  its  place.  After  a time  sho 
went  a second  time,  and  lighted  another 
candle,  whereupon  her  left  leg  was  set 
straight  also.  Both  were  now  of  one 
length,  both  were  quite  sound  and  well- 
formed  ; but  to  the  day  of  her  death  sho 
carried  a slight  mark  or  scar  to  keep 
fresh  in  her  memory  the  miracle  by  which 
she  was  made  whole. — The  Bull  of 
Canonization. 

Pcronne  Pault,  a cripple,  healed  by  the 
intercession  of  St.  Francis  of  Paula,  in 
1661.  Peronne  Rault  of  Calais  was  a 
dreadful  cripple  who  went  on  crutches, 
and  also  required  the  help  of  an  attendant. 
Many  of  her  bones  were  out  of  joint,  and 
one  of  her  legs  was  six  inches  shorter 
than  the  other.  She  got  worse  instead 
of  better,  and  for  the  last  three  months 
could  only  be  moved  about  in  a wheel- 
chair. This  pitiable  object  resolved  to 
keep  a neuvaine  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Francis  of  Paula,  in  order  to  obtain  his  in- 
tercession. The  royal  physician  strongly 
dissuaded  her,  and  assured  her  that 
nothing  could  be  of  the  least  service  to 
her.  However,  so  fixed  and  so  resolved. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  the  neuvaine,  the 
octave  of  the  saint’s  fete,  after  mass, 
the  girl  was  seized  with  a sudden  pain 
and  extraordinary  weakness,  during  which 
she  felt  her  bones  moving  about,  her 
muscles  stretching,  and  a humour  spread- 
ing all  over  her  limbs.  She  heard  a 
cracking  noise  as  the  bones  got  fitted 
into  their  sockets  and  her  limb  lengthened. 
Presently  she  found  herself  entirely 
healed ; and,  after  a second  mass  of 
gratitude,  she  left  her  crutches,  walked 
home  withbut  assistance,  and  lived  a 
fairly  long  life.  Her  crutches  were  long 
suspended  in  the  chapel  in  remembrance 
of  this  miraculous  cure.  The  bishop  of 
Boulogne  “fit  faire  une  information  juri- 
dique  de  ce  grand  evenement,  et,  aprfcs 
avoir  reconnu  que  c’e'tait  un  ve'ritable 
miracle,  il  en  permit  la  publication,  et 
une  reconnaissance  solennelle  par  un  Te 
Deum." — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv. 
169,  170. 

St.  Gudula  heals  the  cripple  child  of  a 
poor  woman  (a.d.  712).  One  frosty 
morning  St.  Gudula,  on  leaving  church, 
saw  a poor  mother  carrying  on  her  back 
a dumb  child,  who  was  also  a cripple. 
The  boy  was  bowed  double,  and  could 
not  even  feed  himself.  St.  Gudula, 
fastening  her  eyes  upon  the  group,  took 
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the  cripple  in  her  arms,  and  prayed  God 
to  have  mercy  on  him.  Immediately 
his  stubborn  joints  became  supple,  his 
back  straightened,  and,  his  tongue  being 
loosed,  the  child  cried  out  aloud,  “ See, 
mother,  see ! ” and  he  leaped,  and  ran, 
and  skipped,  rejoicing  in  his  new-found 
strength.  St.  Gudula  begged  the  woman 
to  tell  no  one,  but  she  published  it 
abroad,  and  all  knew  that  it  was  St. 
Gudula  who  had  wrought  the  miracu- 
lous cure. — Hubert  (1047),  Life  of  St. 
Gudula. 

St.  Laumer  heals  a cripple  (sixth 
century).  Par  la  virtu  du  saint  sacrifice 
de  la  messe,  St.  Laumer  rendit  l’usage 
parfait  des  jambes  a un  enfant  qui  etait 
extremement  boiteux. — Les  Petits  Bollan- 
distes,  vol.  i.  p.  472. 

The  cripple  Pancrace  Schafhauser  cured 
by  St.  Meinrad  (18G1).  The  following 
is  a letter,  written  March  9,  18G1,  from 
Brunschofen,  near  Wyl,  in  the  canton  of 
St.  Gall : — 

“ It  gives  me  unspeakable  pleasure,  my 
dear  uncle,  to  communicate  to  you  the 
following  news,  which  has  filled  the 
whole  canton  with  joy.  A child  of  the 
canton  of  St.  Gall,  eight  jTcars  old,  named 
Pancrace  Schafhausen,  was  a cripple, 
wholly  bedridden.  His  limbs  were 
twisted  the  wrong  way,  and  when  he 
moved,  he  crawled  about  on  all  fours. 

Dr.  W , of  Wyl,  attended  him,  but 

pronounced  the  case  hopeless.  He  was 
taken  to  Einsieden,  and  made  his  petition 
to  the  Virgin  on  the  Gth  March,  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  same  hour 
the  child  rose  up,  and  stretching  forth 
his  hands,  exclaimed,  1 Mother,  see  here  ; 
I can  walk  now ! ’ Many  saw  him,  and 
all  cried  with  one  voice,  1 A miracle ! a 

miracle ! ’ Dr.  W visited  the  child, 

and  was  astonished  beyond  measure  when 
his  patient  ran  to  him  and  grasped  his 
hands,  saying,  ‘ Doctor,  doctor,  I can 
walk  now  ! ’ ‘ Incredible  ! ’ cried  the 

doctor.  ‘I  can  scarcely  believe  my 
eyes  ! ’ But  young  Pancrace  walks  daily 
to  school,  and  plays  about  like  other 
children.” — R.  P.  Dom  Charles  Brandes, 
Life  of  St.  Meinrad. 

St.  Peter  of  Verona  restores  a man’s 
foot  which  had  been  cut  off  (a.d.  1206- 
1252).  One  day  a man  came  to  St.  Peter 
of  Verona,  and,  in  his  confession,  acknow- 
ledged he  had  kicked  his  mother.  St. 
Peter  reprimanded  him  severely,  and 
said,  “ The  foot  which  could  do  that  ought 
to  be  cut  off.”  The  penitent,  on  leaving 
the  confessional,  went  and  cut  off  his 


foot.  When  St.  Peter  heard  what  the 
man  had  done,  he  went  to  him,  and, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  restored 
the  foot  to  its  original  state. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  April  29. 

The  identical  tale  is  told  of  St.  ‘Antony  of  Fadua 
(11115-1231),  see  p.  69.  (See  index,  ST.  EUGIUS-) 

St.  Odilo,  the  cripple  healed  by  the 
Virgin  Mary.  When  a little  boy,  Odilo 
was  a perfect  cripple,  destitute  of  all 
power  in  his  limbs,  so  that  he  could  not 
move  without  help.  One  day  his  nurse 
left  him  with  her  bundles  on  the  porch 
of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  while  she  went  to 
buy  food.  By  some  means  the  child 
contrived  to  crawl  into  the  church,  and 
even  to  touch  the  altar  vestments.  The 
Virgin  took  pity  on  him,  and  conde- 
scended to  intercede  on  his  behalf.  His 
nurse  was  greatly  alarmed  on  her  return, 
in  not  finding  the  child  where  she  had 
laid  him  ; and,  entering  the  church,  what 
was  her  astonishment  at  seeing  him 
scampering  about  the  aisles,  hiding  be- 
hind the  pillars,  and  immeasurably  joyous 
in  his  new-found  strength  ! Jotsald  tells 
us,  “lest  this  incident  should  be  thought 
incredible,  I must  inform  you  that  I 
heard  it  from  those  to  whom  St.  Odilo 
himself  was  wont  to  relate  it.” — Acta 
Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  Jan.  1. 

Cripples  healed  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Picul. 
St.  Rieul,  bishop  of  Arles  and  Senlis, 
died  a.d.  130,  and  many  miracles  were 
performed  at  his  tomb.  A poor  cripple 
from  Auxerre,  being  carried  to  Senlis, 
and  laid  on  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  was 
instantly  cured,  and  went  into  the  church 
leaping  and  shouting  for  joy.  So  perfect 
was  the  cure,  that  the  man  walked  back 
to  Auxerre  without  fatigue. 

A lame  man  from  Gatinais,  and  a 
poor  girl  from  Senlis,  so  crippled  in  all 
her  limbs  that  she  moved  about  trailing 
her  legs  after  her,  were  both  completely 
healed  in  the  same  manner. — L’abbd 
Corblet,  Hagiographie  duDiocese  d'  Amiens. 

All  who  have  read  Boccaccio's  Decameron  will 
remember  that  Novel  1 (Second  Day)  Is  the  story  of  three 
mimics,  who  wanted  to  get  into  a crowded  church  at 
Triers  to  see  the  body  of  Arrigo  the  new  saint.  To  accom- 
plish this  one  of  them,  named  Martellino,  feigned  to  be 
a helpless  cripple,  whom  tho  other  two  had  brought 
thither  to  be  cured.  Boom  was  soon  made  for  the  party, 
and  Martellino  was  laid  on  the  dead  body  of  Arrigo. 
Presently  the  mimic  began  to  stretch  his  lingers,  then  hi3 
arms  and  legs,  and  at  last  jumped  up  as  effectually  cured. 
The  crowd  shouted,  “ A miracle  1 a miracle  ! ” but  it  was 
only  a well-played  trick.  The  sole  merit  of  thi3  tale  is  to 
show  that  such  tricks  were  sometimes  played,  for  otherwise 
the  story  would  be  wholly  without  point.  Of  course,  the 
obvious  reply  is,  that  the  very  existence  of  a counterfeit  is 
proof  positive  of  a reality.  This,  however,  is  not  correct. 
A counterfeit  may  be  only  an  imitation  of  a popular  belief, 
true  or  untrue,  as  ono  in  tho  reign  of  James  I.  might  pre- 
tend to  be  a witch,  as  witches  were  then  a popular  belief, 
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and  ono  in  our  days  might  protend  to  spiritism  amongst 
tUoso  who  believe  in  such  a power. 

Cross  in  the  Sky.  (See  Saul’s 
Conversion,  article  “Procopius.”) 

Matt.  xxiv.  30.  Tlien  shall  appear  the  sign 
of  the  Son  of  man. 

Dan.  vii.  13.  X saw  in  the  night  visions,  and 
behold,  one.  like  the  Son  of  man  came  [in]  the 
clouds  of  heaven. 

Achaius,  king  of  the  Soots,  and  Hungus, 
king  of  the  Piets,  see  a cross  in  the  skg. 
A St.  Andrew’s  cross  appeared  in  the 
clouds  to  Achaius,  king  of  the  Scots,  and 
TIungus,  king  of  the  Piets,  the  night 
before  their  engagement  with  Athelstane. 
As  they  won  the  victory,  they  went  bare- 
foot to  the  kirk  of  St.  Andrew,  and 
vowed  to  adopt  his  cross  as  the  national 
emblem. — J.  Leslie,  History  of  Scotland. 

A cross  in  the  sky  appears  to  Alonzo 
before  the  battle  of  Ourique  (a.d.  1139). 
As  Alonzo  was  drawing  up  his  men  in 
battle  array  against  the  Moors,  the  figure 
of  a cross  appeared  in  the  eastern  sky ; 
and  Christ,  suspended  on  the  cross, 
promised  the  Christian  king  a complete 
victory  over  the  infidels.  After  the 
battle,  Alonzo  assumed  for  the  royal 
device,  on  a field  argent  five  escutcheons 
azure,  charged  with  five  bezants,  in 
memory  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ. 

The  emperor  Constantine  sees  a cross  in 
the  skies.  Constantine  was  on  his  march 
against  Maxentius,  who  had  declared  war 
against  him,  and  was  at  Rome  with  an 
army  much  superior  in  numbers.  The 
emperor  had  marched  from  the  Rhine, 
through  Gaul,  and  was  going  to  Rome  by 
the  way  of  Yerona.  He  had  passed  the 
Alps,  and  was  marching  with  part  of  his 
army  towards  Rome,  when,  a little  before 
midday,  he  and  those  with  him  saw  a 
bright  cross  of  light  in  the  clouds.  In 
the  night  following,  Christ  appeared  to 
him  in  his  sleep.  He  had  a cross  in  his 
hand,  and  commanded  Constantine  to 
have  a standard  made  like  it.  Next 
morning  the  emperor  gave  orders  for  such 
a standard  to  be  made,  and  called  it  the 
Labarum.  It  was  a gilt  pole  with  a cross- 
bar. The  top  of  the  pole  was  surmounted 
with  a gold  crown,  set  with  precious 
stones,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  crown 
were  two  Greek  letters,  Chi  and  Ho 

(x,  r),  arranged  thus  A.  From  the 

cross-bar  hung  a purple  veil,  spangled 
and  dazzling.  The  emperor  selected  fifty 
of  his  best  men  to  carry  and  guard  this 
banner.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the 


Quintiun  fields,  near  the  Milvian  bridge. 
The  foe  was  utterly  defeated,  and 
Maxentius  drowned  in  the  Tiber,  Oct.  27, 
a.d.  312.  Constantine  now 
entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
and  always  ascribed  his 

victory  to  the  cross.  Phi-  

lostorgius,  describing  the  [_Jt 
heavenly  cross,  says  it  con- 
tained in  Greek  words  and 
letters  this  inscription  “ By 
this  conquer  ” (’Ev  ToTmp 
Niks). — Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  ch.  xix.,  note;  Alban 
Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Sept.  14,  note. 


Respecting  ttio  "Labarum,"  Uie  accounts  given  some- 
wlmt  differ.  The  Roman  vexillum,  or  cavalry  flag,  was  a 
small  square  piece  of  cloth  fixed  on  a cross-bar  at  the 
top  of  a pole.  It  is  said  that  Constantino  preserved  this 
general  arrangement,  but  on  the  little  flag  devised  a 
cross  from  opposite  corners,  and  set  a Greek  p (=  an 
English  R)  at  the  centre,  where  the  cros3  lines  cut.  Be- 
low the  little  llag  ho  also  attached  a small  cross-liar, 
which,  with  the  pole,  represented  a Latin  cross.  The 
cross  or  X = tho  Greek  letter  Ch.,  which,  with  the  centro 
letter  It,  would  form  the  monogram  Chr.—  Christ. 


A cross  seen  in  the  sky  soon  after  the 
inauguration  of  St.  Cyril  (a.d.  38G).  St. 
Cyril  wrote  a description  of  this  meteoric 
phenomenon  to  the  emperor  Constantine, 
and  his  letter  is  inserted  in  the  works  of 
Sozomencs,  Theophanes,  Eutychius,  John 
of  Nice,  Glycas,  and  others.  On  May  7, 
about  nine  in  tho  morning,  a vast 
luminous  body,  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
appeared  in  the  heavens,  just  over  the 
holy  Golgotha,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
holy  Mount  of  Olivet  (about  two  miles). 
This  was  seen  not  by  one  or  two  persons 
only,  but  by  the  whole  city,  and  it  con- 
tinued for  several  hours,  the  light  from 
it  being  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the 
sun.  “The  whole  city  found  in  this 
phenomenon  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  to  which  the  heavens  bore 
visible  witness.” — Dr.  Cave,  Life  of  St. 
Cyril,  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

How  this  meteoric  phenomenon  should  be  a proof  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  I am  at  a loss  to  imagine.  I myself 
saw  a very  unusual  phenomenon  in  the  sky,  Nov.  17, 1848, 
and  sent  an  account  to  the  papers.  “The  sky  overhead 
seemed  in  flames,  and  bands  of  various  colours  of  great 
brilliancy  roso  from  tho  horizon  to  the  north  star,  forming 
a luminous  arch.  This  magnificent  appearance  lasted  in 
full  splendour  from  seven  till  ten  at  night.’’  If  the  cross 
in  tho  sky  was  a proof  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  this 
arch  or  crescent  might  be  claimed  as  a proof  of  the  Turkish 
religion. 

A cross  in  the  sky  seen  when  Julian 
attempted  to  rebuild  the  temple.  When 
Julian  recalled  the  Jews,  and  employed 
them  in  rebuilding  the  temple,  the  work 
was  arrested  by  fire  from  the  ground, 
earthquakes,  and  lightnings.  Then  we 
are  told  that  crosses  were  miraculously 
attached  to  the  garments  of  the  Jews 
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engaged  in  the  building,  and  a luminous 
cross,  enclosed  in  a circle,  appeared  in 
the  clouds.— St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
Oration  iv.,  against  Julian. 

(Theodoret  tolls  us  that  the  crosses  miraculously  attached 
to  the  garments  of  the  Jews  wero  blnck ; St.  Gregory  says 
they  were  luminous.  The  solution  given  by  Mgr.  Gudrin 
is  this,  that  tho  crosses  were  of  a phosphoric  nature,  black 
in  daylight,  but  luminous  in  the  dark.) 

A cross  in  the  sky  seen  at  Mignd,  in  the 
[ diocese  of  Poitiers  (Dec.  17,  1820).  Dec. 
17,  1826,  at  Mign§,  in  the  diocese  of 
[ Poitiers,  at  the  close  of  the  jubilee,  while  a 
cross  was  being  planted  in  the  cemetery, 

1 a luminous  cross  was  seen  in  the  clouds 
j by  some  three  thousand  persons.  The  sun 
I had  set  about  an  hour  and  a half.  The 
length  of  the  heavenly  cross  was  forty 
feet,  and  the  cross-bar  between  three  and 
four  feet.  The  whole  crowd  was  seized 
with  admiration,  and  instantly  fell  on 
their  knees ; some  wept,  some  raised 
exclamations  of  wonder  or  delight,  and 
others  lifted  their  hands  to  heaven, 
invoking  the  Saviour.  Mgr.  de  Bouille, 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  published  an  account 
of  “ this  miraculous  apparition,”  and 
|!  received  two  briefs  from  pope  Leo  XII. 

upon  the  subject.  He  also  sent  to  the 
I:  church  of  Migne  a gold  cross  enclosing 
a piece  of  the  true  cross,  and  accorded 
I plenary  indulgence  to  all  those  who 
I visited  the  church.  The  bishop  fixed 
1 the  third  Sunday  of  Advent  for  the  annual 
I celebration  of  the  phenomenon. — Mgr. 
I Guerin,  Vies  des  Saints  (1880),  note.  vol. 
f iii.  p.  487. 

[ Surely  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  this  vision 
I miraculous.  As  I was  travelling  from  London  to  Notting- 
I 1mm,  March  26,  1882,  I was  for  a long  time  puzzled  at 
I seeing  in  the  air,  some  hundred  feet  or  more  from  the 
I train,  what  seemed  to  me  a gigantic  carriage  moving 
I with  great  rapidity.  After  a little  reflection  I thought  of 
I the  spectre  of  the  Brocken  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  and 
I had  no  doubt  that  tho  spectre  carriage  was  the  one  I was 
I riding  in,  greatly  magnified.  We  are  told  they  were 
I planting  a cross  in  [the  cemetery  when  the  specti'e  cross 
I appeared  in  the  ntr. 

St.  Oacn  secs  a cross  in  the  shies  (a.d. 
I 646).  When  St.  Ouen,  ou  his  return 
I journey  from  Spain,  was  in  the  midst  of 
I the  country  not  far  from  Louviers,  his 
I mule  stopped  short  and  refused  to  move. 
I Astonished  at  this  unusual  behaviour,  St. 
I Ouen  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
I:  there  saw,  above  his  head,  a luminous 
| cross  very  brilliant,  the  light  of  which 
I shone  all  around.  God  told  St.  Ouen, 
I at  the  same  time,  that  Ho  had  destined 
lithe  spot  for  His  service,  and  wished  to 
I be  honoured  there.  So  St.  Ouen  traced  a 
I'  cross  on  the  ground,  and  left  some  relics 
k there.  He  then  continued  his  journey, 
liand  the  mule  made  no  further  resistance. 
■ All  that  night  a pillar  of  tire,  reaching 


from  earth  to  heaven,  and  more  brilliant 
than  the  sun,  appeared  on  the  sacred  spot, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  saw  it.  It  was 
here  that  St.  Leufroi,  about  a century 
later,  built  a church  and  a monastery, 
but  St.  Ouen  had  erected  a wooden  cross 
on  the  spot,  which  went  by  the  name  of 
“LaCroix  St.  Ouen.” — L’abbe  Pe'cheur, 
Annales  du  Diocese  de  Soissons. 

A cross  in  the  sky  seen  by  Waldemar  II. 
of  Denmark.  Waldemar  II.  of  Denmark 
is  said  to  have  seen  a fiery  cross  in  the 
sky,  betokening  his  victory  over  the 
Esthonians,  a.d.  1219.  The  king,  like 
Constantine,  adopted  the  cross  as  a 
standard,  which  was  called  the  Danebrog 
or  Danish  Cloth,  and  instituted  the  Order 
of  Danebrog  in  commemoration  of  this 
vision. 

This  legend  is  differently  told  in  some 
Scandinavian  chronicles.  It  is  said  that 
the  Danes  lost  their  royal  banner  in  the 
fight,  but  another  dropped  from  the  sky 
to  supply  its  place.  It  was  a red  flag 
with  a white  cross.  Immediately  this 
banner  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  standard- 
bearer  the  army  rallied,  and  won  a signal 
victory.  Those  who  explain  legends  tell 
us  that  the  Danebrog  was  a consecrated 
banner  sent  to  the  king  by  the  pope. 
Whatever  its  origin,  it  was  long  used  as 
the  royal  standard. — Drs.  Chrichton  and 
Wheaton,  Scandinavia,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 

The  emperor  Augustus  sees  a Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  skies.  Suidas  tells  us  that, 
about  the  time  of  the  Nativity,  the 
famous  oracle  of  Apollo  of  Delphos  be- 
came mute,  and  gave  no  more  responses. 
Augustus,  demanding  a reason  for  this 
silence,  was  told  by  a priest  it  was 
because  a Hebrew  child  was  born,  who 
was  the  master  of  the  gods,  and  he  had 
commanded  them  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  infernal  regions.  Nicephorus  adds, 
that  Augustus,  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
erected  an  altar  in  the  Capitol  with  this 
inscription : “ Ara  Primogeniti  Dei.” 
Mgr.  Guerin,  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo 
XIII.,  tells  us  ( Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  453),  D’autres  auteurs  ccrivent  que  le 
memo  empereur  aperijut  dans  les  nues 
une  vierge  tenant  un  enfant  entre  ses 
bras. 

Cutting  a Whetstone  with  a 
Razor. 

Tarquinius  Priscus  of  Rome  wished  to 
double  the  number  of  tribes  ; but  when 
he  proposed  his  plan  to  the  senate,  it  was 
resolutely  opposed  by  Attus  Navius,  the 
augur,  who  said  the  number  was  fixed  by 
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the  gods  to  three,  and  that  no  human 
power  could  alter  it.  The  king  indig- 
nantly replied,  “What!  do  you  pretend 
to  read  the  mind  of  the  gods,  who  cannot 
so  much  as  read  the  thoughts  of  a man  ? 
Tell,  me,  if  you  are  really  so  very  wise, 
whether  I can  do  the  thing  I am  now 
thinking  of.”  “Yea,  0 king,”  replied 
the  augur,  “ thou  canst.”  “Ha!  ha!” 
rejoined  Tarquin,  “I  have  you  there. 
I was  thinking  if  I could  cut  in  twain 
that  whetstone  with  a razor.”  “ Cut 
holdly,  O king,”  said  Navius,  “and  it  is 
done.”  It  is  said  that  the  king  cut  the 
whetstone,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  give 
up  his  projected  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion. A statue  was  erected  in  the  comi- 
tium  on  the  steps  of  the  senate-house, 
the  place  where  this  “miracle”  was 
wrought,  and  beside  the  statue  the  whet- 
stone was  preserved. 

This  need  in  no  wise  be  n miracle.  I have  often  cleft  a 
block  of  ice  on  a glass  dish  by  touching  the  block  with  an 
ordinary  sewing  needle,  and  tapping  the  needle  on  the  head 
with  the  handle  of  a penknife. 

Albert  d'Ogna  cuts  through  an  anvil  with 
a reap-hook  (a.d.  1279).  Albert  d’Ogna 
was  a farm  labourer,  and  being  one  day 
employed  as  a supernumerary  in  the 
harvest-fields,  the  regular  farm  servants 
were  jealous  of  him,  because  he  worked 
faster  than  they  did.  In  order  to  impede 
him,  they  placed  an  iron  anvil  in  his 
walk  ; but  when  Albert  came  to  the  spot, 
he  went  on  reaping,  and  cut  the  anvil  in 
twain  with  his  reap-hook,  just  as  if  it 
had  been  a wisp  of  straw.  In  allusion 
to  this  miracle,  Albert  d’Ogna  is  repre- 
sented with  a reap-hook  in  Christian  art. 
— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  13, 
vol.  ii. 

Daniel  accused  of  Pi’ayer. 

Dan.  vi.  4,  5.  The  presidents  and  princes 
sought  to  find  occasion  against  Daniel  concern- 
ing the  kingdom;  hut  they  could  find  none 
occasion  nor  fault,  forasmuch  as  he  was  faithful, 
neither  was  there  any  error  or  fault  found  in 
him.  Then  said  these  men,  Wc  shall  not  find 
any  occasion  against  him,  except  we  find  it 
against  him  concerning  the  law  of  his  God. 
[They  then  accused  him  of  praying  three  times 
a day  to  God,  and  he  was  cast  into  the  den  of 
lions.] 

St.  Isidore  accused  of  prayer.  St. 
Isidore  was  a farm  labourer,  who  roused 
the  jealousy  of  his  fellow-workmen  by 
going  to  mass  every  morning  before  he 
began  his  daily  labour  ; so  they  accused 
him  to  the  farmer  of  coming  late  to  work 
of  a morning,  and  of  wasting  his  time  in 
prayer.  The  farmer  resolved  to  watch 
him  ; and  if  he  found  him  neglecting  his 


duty,  to  rebuke  him  sharply  or  dismiss 
him.  Early  one  morning,  soon  after- 
wards, the  farmer  went  into  the  field 
which  Isidore  had  been  set  to  plough,  but 
was  amazed  to  find  three  ploughs  at  work 
instead  of  one ; two  were  guided  by 
angels,  and  the  third  by  Isidore.  Instead 
of  less  work  being  done  than  he  expected, 
there  was  fully  thrice  as  much  done,  and 
done  admirably  well.  The  farmer  was 
delighted,  and  falling  down  at  his 
sen-ant’s  feet,  craved  his  pardon  for 
giving  ear  to  false  reports.  Isidore 
replied,  “ Master,  no  time  is  ever  lost  by 
prayer,  for  those  who  pray  are  workers 
together  with  God.”  So  the  farmer 
departed,  ashamed  of  his  suspicion,  and 
full  of  reverence  to  his  holy  labourer. 
As  soon  as  the  farmer  was  departed,  the 
angels  returned  to  their  ploughs. — From 
the  Spanish. 

David  and  the  Draught  of 
Water. 

2 Sam.  xxiii.  15-17.  David,  fighting  against 
the  Philistines,  became  so  parched  with  thirst, 
that  he  cried  out,  Oh  that  one  would  give 
me  drink  of  the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem, 
which  is  by  the  gate ! And  three  mighty  men 
broke  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and 
brought  water  to  the  king.  Nevertheless  David 
would  not  drink  it,  but  he  poured  it  out  unto 
the  Lord. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  fish  (a.d. 
1274).  In  his  last  illness  Thomas  Aquinas 
stopped  at  the  castle  of  Maganza,  the 
seat  of  his  niece  Francisca.  He  had 
quite  lost  his  appetite,  but  one  day 
expressed  a wish  for  a little  piece  of  a 
certain  fish  which  he  named.  This  fish 
was  not  to  be  found  in  Italy ; search, 
however,  was  made  for  it  in  all  directions, 
and  the  dainty  was  procured.  When 
cooked  and  brought  to  the  dying  man,  he 
refused  to  eat  it,  but  gave  it  as  an  offering 
to  the  Lord. — Alban  Butler  (1745),  Lives 
of  the  Saints. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  draught  of 
ivatcr.  In  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  being  severely  wounded, 
suffered  greatly  from  thirst ; whereupon 
one  of  the  host  went  and  fetched  him  a 
little  water  in  a helmet,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life.  Sir  Philip  took  the  helmet,  and 
as  he  was  raising  it  to  his  lips,  noticed  a 
private  lying  beside  him,  who  eyed  the 
helmet  with  greedy  eyes.  “Poor  fellow,” 
said  Sir  Philip,  “ thy  necessity  is  greater 
than  mine ; ” and  he  passed  the  helmet  to 
the  dying  man. 

A similar  anecdote  is  told  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the 
desert  of  Gedrosia.  Quintus  Curtius  calls  it  “ loca  deserty 
Susitanorum," 
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Edward  I.  of  England,  on  one  of  hla  Welsh  campaigns, 
refused  to  drink  of  the  one  and  only  cask  of  wino  which 
1 had  been  saved  from  marauders.  “ It  is  I who  have  brought 
vou  into  this  strait."  said  he  to  his  thirsty  follow-soldiers, 

| « and  I will  have  no  advantage  of  you  in  meat  and  drink." 

David  in  the  Cave  of  Adullam 

(1  Saji.  xxii.  1,  2). 

David  saved  by  a cobweb.  We  are  told 
in  the  Talmud,  that  when  David,  in  his 
flight  from  Saul,  took  refuge  in  the  cave 
of  Adullam,  a spider  spun  its  web  over 
the  mouth  of  the  cave.  When  Saul  came 
up  and  saw  the  cobweb,  he  passed  on, 
fully  persuaded  that  no  one  had  recently 
; entered  that  cave,  or  else  the  web  would 
have  been  broken. 

St.  Felix  saved  by  a cobweb  (third 
century).  In  the  persecution  which  broke 
out  again,  soon  after  the  death  of  Decius, 
St.  Felix  fled  ; and,  being  closely  pursued 
by  officers  sent  to  apprehend  him,  he 
crept  through  a small  hole  in  a ruin. 
The  officers  came  to  the  spot,  but  seeing 
a cobweb  spun  over  the  hole,  they  passed 
on,  assured  in  their  own  minds  that  Felix 
; had  not  gone  that  way.  St.  Gregory 
says,  “This  was  the  Lord’s  doing.  He 
sent  a little  spider  to  drop  his  lines,  and 
lace  them  together  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  over  the  place  through  which  his 
servant  had  escaped.”  * Felix,  finding 
' among  the  ruins  an  old  wall  half  dug, 
hid  himself  there  for  six  months,  and 
was  fed  daily  by  a devout  Christian 
woman.  In  Christian  art,  St.  Felix  is 
sometimes  represented  with  a spider 
! spinning  its  web. — St.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
l)e  Gloria  Martyrum,  bk.  i.  ch.  104. 

Mahomet  saved  by  a cobweb.  When 
Mahomet  fled  from  Mecca,  like  David, 
he  hid  in  a cave,  and  a spider  wove  its 
\ net  over  the  entrance.  When  the  Koreish- 
ites  came  up  and  saw  the  cobweb,  they 
passed  on,  feeling  quite  certain  that  no 
one  could  have  recently  entered  the  cave, 
or  the  cobweb  would  havo  been  broken. 

Dead  hearing,  speaking,  and 

moving. 

Jonx  v.  25.  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you, 
i the  hour  is  coming  when  the  dead  shall  hear 
1 1 the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Heb.  xi.  4.  He  [t'.e.  Abel]  being  dead  yet 

J speaketh. 

John  xl.  43,  44.  Jesus  cried  with  a loud 
;i  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth.  And  he  that  was 
dead  camo  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with 
grave-clothes. 

3 Luke  yiil.  64,  65.  Jesus  took  her  by  the 
hand,  Baying,  Maiden,  arise.  And  her  spirit 
came  again,  and  she  arose  straightway. 

* Would  St.  Gregory  extend  thia  remark  to  Mahomet. 

tn°  false  prophet,”  who  was  saved  in  precisely  tire  san:o 
> manner  as  tho  " true  saint " ( 


Luke  vil.  14,  15.  Jesus  catne  and  touched 
the  bier.  And  he  said,  Young  man,  I say  unto 
thee.  Arise.  And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up  and 
began  to  speak. 

Acts  ix.  40.  Peter,  turning  to  the  dead  body, 
said,  Tabitha,  arise.  And  she  opened  her 
eyes : and  when  she  saw  Peter,  she  sat  up. 

1 Sasr.  xxviii.  11-20.  The  woman  said, 
Whom  shall  I bring  up  [from  the  dead]  unto 
thee?  And  Saul  said,  BriDg  me  up  Samuel. 
And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Why  hast  thou 
disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  up  [from  the  grave]  ? 
And  Saul  answered,  I am  sore  distressed,  etc. 

A dead  man  declares  that  St.  Antony's 
father  was  not  guilty  of  his  death.  While 
in  Padua,  it  was  revealed  to  St.  Antony 
that  his  father  was  in  danger  of  being 
put  to  death  in  Lisbon  for  manslaughter. 
An  angel  transported  St.  Antony  from 
Padua  to  Lisbon,  when  his  father’s  trial 
was  on ; and  the  saint  ordered  the  dead 
man  to  be  brought  into  court.  He  then 
asked  the  dead  man,  “ Is  it  true  that  my 
father  is  guilty  of  thy  death  ? ” “ Cer- 
tainly not,”  said  the  dead  body;  “the 
accusation  is  false  and  malicious.”  The 
judges,  on  hearing  this  positive  declara- 
tion from  the  dead  man  himself,  dis- 
charged the  prisoner  at  once,  and  St. 
Antony  was  retransported  to  Padua  the 
same  night  by  the  same  angel.  (See  Sr. 
Macarius,  etc.,  p.  77.) — Edward  Kines- 
man  (1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

Basil,  a monk,  joins  the  singing  after  he 
was  dead.  St.  Theodosius,  the  Coenobi- 
arch,  having  made  a large  sepulchre  for 
the  general  use  of  the  monastery,  re- 
marked, “ The  tomb  is  now  finished,  but 
who  of  us  will  be  the  first  to  occupy  it  ? ” 
Basil,  falling  on  his  knees,  prayed 
earnestly  that  he  might  be  allotted  that 
honour,  and  within  forty  days  he  died, 
without  pain  or  disease,  as  one  taketh 
rest  in  sleep.  For  forty  days  afterwards 
St.  Theodosius  used  to  see  the  dead 
monk  still  occupying  his  usual  place 
whenever  the  brethren  joined  together  in 
singing  praise  to  God.  Only  Theodosius 
saw  the  ghost,  but  Aetius  distinctly  heard 
its  voice.  Theodosius  prayed  that  others 
beside  himself  might  see  Basil’s  appari- 
tion, and  God  opened  the  eyes  of  all  the 
brethren,  and  all  saw  it.  Aetius,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  joy,  ran  to  embrace  the 
ghost,  but  it  vanished,  saying  as  it 
departed,  “Stay,  Aetius.  God  be  with 
you,  my  father  and  brethren.  Me  shall 
ye  see  and  hear  no  more.” — Roimn  Mar- 
tyrology.  (Cave  tells  us  this  life  was 
written  by  Theodore,  bishop  of  Pera.) 

Two  dead  nuns  rise  from  their  graves  and 
rush  out  of  church,  Two  ladies  of  high 
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birth,  inmates  of  a Benedictine  convent, 
were  accustomed  to  treat  the  rest  of  the 
sisters  with  extreme  contempt,  as  being  of 
inferior  clay  to  themselves.  St.  Benedict 
admonished  them  of  this  unseemly  pride, 
and,  as  they  did  not  amend,  threatened 
tc  excommunicate  them.  Soon  after 
this  they  both  died,  and  were  buried  in 
the  church.  When  the  deacon  said  to 
the  ordinary,  “Let  those  who  are  ex- 
communicated depart  hence,”  the  nurse 
saw  the  two  dead  ladies  leave  their 
tombs,  and  fly  out  of  the  church.  This 
occurred  several  times ; and  the  nurse, 
calling  to  mind  the  threat  of  excom- 
munication made  by  the  abbot,  told  him 
what  had  occurred.  Then  St.  Benedict 
took  an  offering,  which  he  presented  to 
God  for  the  deceased  ; after  which  their 
souls  were  laid,  and  slept  in  peace. — St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

A woman  named  Catherine,  being  dead, 
told  St  Francis  Rieronimus  she  was  in 
hell-fire  (a.d.  1707).  When  St.  Francis 
llieronimus  was  preaching  in  Naples,  a 
woman  named  Catherine  made  herself 
conspicuous  by  interrupting  him.  The 
preacher  took  no  notice  of  her  at  the 
time,  but  a few  days  afterwards,  passing 
her  house,  found  it  closed.  Asking  the 
neighbours  the  reason,  he  was  told  that 
Catherine  had  died  suddenly  that  morn- 
ing. “ Dead?”  cried  the  saint.  “What! 
is  she  dead  ? ” and  he  requested  leave  to 
see  her.  The  permission  was  granted, 
and,  going  into  the  chamber,  he  found 
the  body  swathed  and  laid  out  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  room  was  full,  but 
great  silence  was  observed.  “Catherine,” 
said  llieronimus,  “say,  where  are  you?” 
Twice  he  asked  the  question,  but  there 
was  no  answer.  At  the  third  time  the 
eyes  of  the  corpse  opened,  the  lips 
trembled,  and  a feeble  voice,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  out  of  the  ground, 
replied,  “In  hell — in  hell.”  All  present 
were  horrified,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room.  “In  hell?  in  hell?”  cried  the 
saint.  “Great  God,  how  terrible!  In 
hell  ? in  hell  ? ” This  scene  produced  an 
immense  impression,  and  many  sinners 
were  brought  by  it  to  repentance. — 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  (St.  Francis  was 
canonized  in  1839.) 

Tliis  may  be  very  graphic  and  sensational,  but  a toler- 
able ventriloquist  could  have  made  it  appear  that  the  four 
words  came  from  under  the  floor ; and  one  can  hardly 
imngine  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  believed  they  proceeded 
from  tho  dead  soul  in  the  bottomless  pit. 

St.  Catherine  of  Bologna  nineteen  days 
after  her  death  opens  her  eyes  and  spea/ts 
(a.d,  1463).  Nineteen  days  after  her 
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burial,  St.  Catherine  of  Bologna  was 
disinterred,  and  placed  in  a cofiin.  A 
crowd  of  persons  came  to  look  on  the  ■ 
corpse,  and  were  struck  with  the  joy 
expressed  in  her  face,  and  the  saintly 
odour  which  came  from  the  body. 
Amongst  others,  Leonora  Poggi,  a girl 
of  eleven  years  old,  came  to  look  on  the 
body,  and  forthwith  the  dead  saint 
opened  its  eyes,  and  making  a sign  with 
its  hand,  said  to  the  young  girl,  “ Leo- 
nora, come  hither.”  Leonora  came  up  ^ 
closer.  Then  St.  Catherine  added,  “ You  i 
will  be  a sister  in  this  convent,  where  all  „ i 
will  love  you,  and  you  shall  be  the  | 
guardian  of  my  body.”  Eight  years  i 
afterwards,  Leonora  refused  the  hand  of 
a wealthy  suitor,  took  the  veil,  was  ) 
appointed  guardian  of  St.  Catherine’s 
body,  and  lived  in  the  convent  fifty-five  « 
years.— D.  Paleotti  (of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis),  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Bologna,  i 

Euphrosina  answers  from  the  grave  the  i 
question  of  St.  Donatus.  Eustasius,  re-  j 
ceiver-general  of  the  revenues  of  Tuscany 
in  the  reign  of  Julian,  being  called  away  ' 
on  a journey,  left  the  public  money 
which  lie  had  collected  in  the  hands  of 
his  wife  Euphrosina,  who,  for  better  - . 
security,  buried  it  in  the  earth.  She 
died  suddenly,  and  no  one  knew  where 
she  had  hidden  it.  Eustasius  was  almost 
beside  himself,  fearing  to  be  charged  ; 
with  embezzlement.  In  his  perplexity 
he  asked  advice  of  St.  Donatus,  bishop 
of  Arezzo  ; and  the  holy  man,  going  to 
the  grave  of  Euphrosina,  said  with  a 
loud  voice,  in  the  hearing  of  many, . 
“Euphrosina,  let  us  know  where  thou 
hast  put  the  public  money.”  The  woman 
answered  from  the  grave,  and  told  the 
bishop  where  it  was  hidden.  St.  Donatus 
went  with  the  receiver-general  to  the 
place  indicated,  and  there  found  the 
money  without  difficulty.  — Edward 
Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p. 
591.  (He  tells  us  he  compiled  the  life  of 
St.  Donatus  from  Bede  and  other  martyr* 
ologies.) 

llclics  join  St.  Gregory  of  Langres  in 
singing  (a.d.  541).  One  night  a deacon 
watched  St.  Gregory  of  Langres,  and  saw 
him  rise  from  his  bed,  and  leave  his 
dormitory  at  midnight.  The  deacon 
followed  him  unobserved,  and  saw  him 
enter  the  baptistry,  the  door  of  which 
opened  to  him  of  its  own  accord.  For 
a time  dead  silence  prevailed,  and  then 
St.  Gregory  began  to  chant.  Presently  ! 
a host  of  voices  joined  in,  and  the  sing- 
ing continued  for  three  hours.  “I 
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think,"  says  St.  Gregory'  of  Tours, 
naively',  “the  voices  proceeded  from  the 
holy  relics  there  preserved;  no  doubt 
they  revealed  themselves  to  the  saint, 
and  joined  him  in  singing  praises  to 
God.” — Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  Jan.,  p.  59. 

Qy.  Had  echo  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

The  dead  body  of  St.  Injurieux  moves 
out  of  his  own  grave  to  repose  in  that  of 
his  wife  Scholastica  (a.d.  388).  Injurieux, 
a noble  senator  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne, 
married  Scholastica,  but  from  the  day  of 
their  espousals  they  loved  each  other 
only  with  Platonic  love,  and  mutually 
vowed  to  live  together  in  chastity.  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours  tells  us  that  Scholastica 
died  first,  and  Injurieux,  standing  over 
her  tomb,  said,  “ I thank  Thee,  0 God, 
for  the  loan  of  this  treasure,  which  I 
return  to  Your  hands,  without  spot,  even 
as  I received  it.”  The  dead  wife,  smiling 
at  these  words,  replied  from  the  grave, 
“What  need  to  speak  of  such  matters, 
which  concern  no  one  but  ourselves  ? ” 
Scarcely  was  the  wife  buried,  when  the 
husband  died,  and  was  buried  in  a sepa- 
rate grave,  at  some  considerable  distance 
from  that  of  his  deceased  wife.  Next 
day  it  was  found  that  Injurieux  had  left 
his  own  grave  to  repose  in  that  of  Scho- 
lastica. lie  was  not  disturbed,  but  to 
the  present  hour  the  senator  and  his  wife 
are  called  the  “ Two  Lovers.” 

This  tale  is  told  by  several  writers  besides  Gregory  of 
Tours  in  bis  History  of  the  Francs,  bk.  i.  ch.  42. 
Guerrier  de  Dumast  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a poem, 
called  “ The  Tomb  of  The  Two  Lovers  of  Clermont”  (1836). 

At  the  command  of  St.  Macarius  a dead 
man  acquits  an  accused  monk  of  any  share 
in  his  murder  (a.d.  804-394).  A very 
similar  tale  to  that  of  St.  Antony'  and 
his  father  (p.  75)  is  told  of  St.  Macarius 
of  Egypt.  One  of  the  brothers  of  his 
own  monastery'  was  accused  of  murder, 
and  as  both  accusers  and  defendant 
spoke  with  great  positivity,  St.  Macarius 
took  them  to  the  grave  of  the  deceased, 
and,  speaking  with  a loud  voice,  said  to 
the  dead  man,  “ The  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
commands  you  to  state  whether  this  man, 
now  accused  of  your  murder,  really  com- 
mitted the  crime  or  not?”  The  dead 
man  resolutely'  answered,  “No,  he  is 
innocent,  and  had  no  hand  at  all  in  my 
death.”  “ Who,  then,”  asked  Macarius, 
“is  the  guilty  party'?”  The  dead  man 
replied,  “It  is  not  for  me  to  accuse; 
suffice  it  to  know  that  the  accused  man 
is  innocent.  Leave  the  guilty  in  the 
hands  of  God.  Who  can  say  whether 
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the  All-merciful  may  not  take  pity  on 
his  soul  and  lead  him  to  repentance  ? ” — 
Mgr.  Gudrin,  Les  Petits  Bollandistcs, 
vol.  i.  Jan.  2. 

This  is  related  by  the  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII. 
And  his  book,  which  has  passed  through  seven  editions, 
is  avouched  by  a host  of  cardinals,  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  all  between  the  years  1873  and  1880.  A similar 
answer  is  given  by  a child  just  born,  when  asked  if  a cer- 
tain deacon  was  its  faflicr.  (See  Babes,  pt.  ii.) 

The  dead  body  of  Maria  Madalena  di 
Pazzi  turns  itself  round  (a.d.  1607). 
When  Maria  Madalena  di  Pazzi  was 
dead,  her  body  was  wrapped  in  a tunic, 
a scapular,  and  a mantle  of  black  taffeta. 
It  was  placed  in  the  church,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  seculars,  with  the  face 
towards  the  sacristy ; hut  the  corpse 
turned  its  head  the  other  way',  because 
“ en  cet  endroit  il  y avait  un  homme 
ddbauche  dont  elle  ne  put  souffrir  les 
regards,  meme  aprhs  sa  mort.” — Les 
Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  vi.  p.  173. 

St.  Melor,  after  his  head  was  cut  off, 
spoke  to  his  murderer  (a.d.  411).  St. 
Melor  was  the  son  of  Melian,  duke  of 
Cornwall ; and  his  usurping  uncle, 
Rainald,  sent  Cerialtan  to  cut  off  his 
head.  While  the  murderer  was  carrying 
the  head  to  his  employer,  he  was  so 
parched  with  thirst  that  he  exclaimed, 
‘ ‘ Oh  for  a drop  of  water ! I am  dying 
with  thirst.”  The  head  of  the  murdered 
prince,  which  was  in  his  hand,  made 
answer,  “ Cerialtan,  strike  the  ground 
with  your  stick.”  This  he  did,  and 
water  immediately  gushed  forth  to  allay 
his  thirst.  Rainald  received  the  hoy’s 
head  with  delight,  but,  dying  within 
three  days,  the  head  was  sent  back  to 
be  buried  with  the  trunk  ; and  both  were 
preserved  at  Amesbury',  in  Wiltshire,  as 
holy  relics. — Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  Jan.,  p.  44. 

St.  Patrick  commanded  that  the  dead 
should  be  asked  if  they  deserved  to  have 
a cross  raised  over  their  graves  (a.d.  373- 
464).  St.  Patrice  commande  a la  mort 
de  rendre  ses  victimes,  afin  que  leur  pro- 
pre  houche  proclame  devant  le  peuple  la 
verite  des  doctrines  qu’il  leur  annonce; 
ou  bien  il  s’assure  si  son  ordre  de  planter 
une  croix  sur  la  tombe  des  cbre'tiens,  et 
non  des  infidfeles,  a e'te'  Addlement  exe'eute', 
en  interrogeant  les  morts  eux-memes,  et 
en  apprenant  de  leur  bouche  s’ils  ont 
me'rite  ce  consolant  hommage. — Mgr. 
Gue'rin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.), 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iii.  p.  476  (1880). 

At  the  command  of  St.  Paul,  bishop  of 
Trois-Chateau,  his  predecessor  declared 
from  his  grave  that  a Jexo  v;as  making  ct 
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false  claim  (fifth  century).  When  Paul 
was  inaugurated  bishop  of  Trois-Chatcau, 
ns  he  ivas  returning  from  the  council,  a 
Jew  came  up  to  him,  and  demanded  pay- 
ment of  a sum  of  money  lent,  as  he  said, 
to  Paul’s  predecessor,  whoso  name  was 
Torquat.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  claim  was  just  or  not,  St.  Paul, 
arrayed  in  full  episcopal  canonicals,  went 
to  the  tomb  of  the  late  bishop,  and, 
touching  it  with  his  pastoral  statf,  com- 
manded Torquat  to  inform  him  whether 
the  loan  spoken  of  had  been  repaid  or 
not.  A voice  from  the  grave  imme- 
diately replied,  “I  repaid  the  Jew  his 
loan,  and  he  knows  it.”  Many  heard  the 
reply,  and  could  testify  that  these  things 
are  true,  for  they  know  that  they  are 
true. — L’abbe'Nadal,  Hagiological  History 
of  Valence. 

St.  Rheticus,  when  dead,  speaks  to  his 
buried  wife  (a.d.  334).  St.  Rheticus  died 
May  15,  a.d.  334.  After  the  corpse 
had  been  washed  and  shrouded,  it  was 
laid  on  the  bier.  Next  morning,  when 
the  bearers  attempted  to  lift  the  bier, 
they  found  it  quite  immovable.  Not  all 
their  combined  force  was  able  even  to 
stir  it.  All  the  mourners  were  stupefied, 
but  an  old  man  called  to  mind  a promise 
which  Rheticus  had  made  to  his  wife, 
when  she  was  dying,  that  he  would  re- 
join her  in  the  grave.  Immediately  this 
new  arrangement  was  made  the  bier 
became  quite  light,  and  when  it  was  set 
down  at  the  grave  of  his  deceased  wife, 
the  dead  man  sat  up  and  said,  “ Do  you 
remember,  my  dear  wife,  the  request  you 
made  me  on  your  death-bed?  Here  I am 
to  fulfil  my  promise.  Make  room  for 
me  -whom  you  have  so  long  expected.” 
At  these  words  the  deceased  wife,  who 
had  been  so  long  dead,  revived,  and, 
breaking  the  swaths  which  bound  her, 
stretched  forth  her  hands,  made  signs  of 
approval,  and  beckoned  to  her  husband 
to  come  and  lie  beside  her.  ( Deprensa 
cst  Icevam  protendens  feemina  palmam, 
invitans  socium  gestu  viventis  amoris.) 
The  corpse  was  lowered,  the  grave  shook, 
tire  deceased  woman  manifested  every 
sign  of  joy,  and  the  two  lay  in  peace, 
waiting  the  resurrection  of  the  just. — 
L’abbe'  Migne,  Appendix  ad  opera  Juvenci, 
Patroloaia,  vol.  xix.  p.  381  (1850). 

St.  Severinus  asks  a dead  priest  if  he 
would  like  to  return  to  life.  St.  Severin 
watched  all  night  by  the  bier  of  Silvinus 
the  priest.  And  at  early  dawn  he  bade 
the  dead  man,  in  the  name  of  God,  speak 
to  the  brethren.  Silvinus  opened  his 


eyes,  and  St.  Severin  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  wish  to  return  to  life.  The 
dead  man  answered  fretfully,  “ Keep  me 
no  longer  here,  nor  cheat  me  of  that 
everlasting  rest  which  those  who  sleep  in 
the  Lord  enjoy.”  Then,  closing  his  eyes, 
he  slept  again  the  sleep  which  knows  no 
waking. — Eugippius,  Life  of  St.  Severin 
(a.d.  511). 

At  the  command  of  St.  Stanislaus,  one 
Peter,  who  was  dead,  rose  from  his  grave 
and  went  into  the  law-court  to  certify  the 
sale  of  an  estate.  St.  Stanislaus,  bishop 
of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  bought  an  estate  of 
one  Peter  for  the  Church,  but  took  no 
acquittance.  Peter  died  three  years  af for- 
wards, and  his  heirs  claimed  the  in- 
heritance. As  St.  Stanislaus  had  nothing 
to  show  in  proof  of  his  right,  he  was 
condemned  to  restore  the  estate  to  the 
plaintiffs.  The  saint  now  fasted  and 
prayed  God  to  defend  his  cause ; then, 
going  to  the  tomb  of  the  dead  man,  he 
touched  the  body  with  his  pastoral  staff, 
and  commanded  it  to  arise.  The  dead 
man  instantly  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
followed  the  bishop  into  the  king’s  court. 
Stanislaus  then  said  to  the  judge,  “Here, 
my  lord,  is  Peter  himself,  who  sold  mo 
the  estate.  He  has  come  from  the  grave 
to  vindicate  the  truth.”  Peter  confirmed 
the  statement  of  the  bishop  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  judgment  was  reversed.  St. 
Stanislaus  now  asked  Peter  if  he  would 
like  to  remain  alive  for  a few  j’ears  ; but 
Peter  replied  he  would  rather  return  to 
his  grave.  He  was  in  purgatory,  he  said, 
but  had  almost  purged  away  his  sins,  and 
was  in  near  prospect  of  paradise.  So  he 
returned  to.  his  tomb,  where  he  decently 
composed  himself,  and  yielded  up  his 
breath  a second  time. — Ribadeneira,  The 
Flowers  of  the  Saints. 


Dead  x’aised  to  Life  again  (with 
an  account  of  human  hibernation,  etc.). 
(See  Elisiia  and  tiie  Moabite.) 

Makk  v.  35-12.  Jairus,  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue,  besought  Jesus  to  heal  his  daughter,  but 
a messenger  told  Jairus  he  need  not  trouble  the  . 
Master,  as  the  damsel  was  dead.  Jesus  said  to' 
the  ruler,  Be  not  afraid,  only  believe ; and  going 
to  the  ruler’s  house,  he  took  the  damsel  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  Talitha  cumi;  and  straightway 
the  maiden  arose  and  walked,  for  she  was  of 
the  age  of  twelve  years. 

Luke  vii.  11-15.  When  Jesus  came  to  Nain, 
a dead  man  was  being  carried  to  his  grave.  It  f 
was  an  only  son,  and  the  mother  was  a widow. 
Jesus  went  to  the  bier  and  said,  Young  man, 

I say  unto  thee,  Arise.  And  he  that  was  dead 
sat  up,  and  began  to  speak ; and  Jesus  delivered 
him  to  his  mother. 
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John  xi.  1-44.  Lazarus  died  and  was  buried  ; 
md  his  two  sisters  told  Jesus.  Jesus  went  to 
she  grave  where  Lazarus  had  been  laid  for  four 
lays,  and  when  the  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the 
vault  was  rolled  away,  He  said  with  a loud 
voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth ! and  he  that  was 
lead  came  forth,  bound  in  his  grave-cloibes ; 
ind  Jesus  said  to  the  stauders-by,  Loose  him, 
md  let  him  go. 

2 Kings  iv.  28-37.  The  son  of  a Shunammite 
■voman,  who  bad  shown  kindness  to  Elisha, 
lied,  and  the  mother  besought  the  aid  of  the 
irophet.  Elisha  went  into  the  chamber  where 
he  dead  child  was,  shut  the  door,  and  prayed 
into  the  Lord.  Then  he  went  and  lay  upon  the 
:hild,  putting  mouth  to  mouth  and  hands  to 
lands,  and  the  flesh  of  the  dead  child  waxed 
varm.  Then  the  prophet  walked  to  and  fro  for 
i time ; and  the  child  sneezed  seven  times, 
md  opened  his  eyes.  Elisha  then  bade  Gehazi 
o call  the  mother,  and  when  she  came,  he  said 

0 her,  Take  up  thy  son  ; and  she  took  him  up, 
imd  went  out. 

1 St.  Amandus  restores  to  life  a man 
'xecutcd  for  brigandage  (a.d.  594-G84). 
While  St.  Amandus  was  at  Tournai,  the 
rovernor,  Dotton,  sentenced  a brigand  to 
leath  ; and  so  well  was  the  sentence  de- 
served, that  the  whole  court  exclaimed 
vith  one  voice,  “Away  with  him,  away 
vith  him  ! he  is  not  fit  to  live ! ” St. 
Vmandus  entered  the  court  at  this 
Inoment,  and  implored  the  governor  to 
iccord  to  him  the  life  of  the  prisoner ; 
nit  Dotton  told  him  it  could  not  be,  and 
he  executioners  hung  the  criminal,  and 
ivatched  him  till  he  was  dead.  Amandus 
it  night  cut  the  body  down,  and  con- 
veyed it  to  his  cell,  when  he  fell  on  his 
ace  and  implored  the  Lord  of  life  to 
;ive  back  to  this  wretch  his  departed 
pirit.  All  at  once  the  brigand  raised 
dmself,  opened  his  eyes  as  if  from  a 
leep  sleep,  and  seemed  bewildered  to 
ind  himself  in  the  cell  of  the  travelling 
bishop.  Next  morning  St.  Amandus 
ailed  for  water,  washed  the  wounds  of 
he  resuscitated  man,  and  having  healed 
hem  all,  bade  the  man  return  home  and 
|in  no  more.  Soon  the  noise  of  this  mi- 
acle  spread  in  all  directions,  and  crowds 
looked  to  the  saint  for  baptism.  All 
land  was  converted,  and  in  an  incredible 
hort  time  two  monasteries  arose,  one 
t Gand  and  the  other  on  Mont  Blandin. 
Truly  a whole  people  was  bom  in  a day, 
nd  the  name  of  the  Lord  was  magnified. 
-Menjoulet  (vicar-general  of  Bayonne), 
'aint  Amand , Apotre  des  Basques. 

Peter  Armengol  teas  suspended  six  dags 
n a gallovis,  and  yet  was  taken  down  alive 
a.d.  1304).  Peter  Armengol  was  a 
mnverted  captain  of  a band  of  robbers, 
(ho  spent  his  life  in  redeeming  Christians 


made  captives  by  the  Moors.  Hearing  of 
the  captivity  of  eighteen  young  men,  he 
agreed  with  the  Moors  for  their  ransom, 
and  gave  himself  up  as  a hostage  till  the 
money  arrived.  He  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  preaching  Christ  crucified 
during  his  captivity,  and  not  a few  were 
converted  by  him.  This  greatly  annoyed 
the  Moslems,  who  pretended  that  the  time 
of  payment  had  expired,  and  hung  him 
on  a gibbet.  He  had  been  suspended  for 
six  days,  when  William  Florentin  arrived 
with  the  ransom-money,  and  was  ex- 
tremely distressed  to  hear  of  the  fate  of 
his  dear  companion  ; but  what  was  his 
amazement,  as  he  stood  under  the  gibbet, 
to  hear  himself  addressed  with  these 
words  : 1 ' Dear  brother,  weep  not ; I am 
alive  ; the  Virgin  Mary  has  kept  me  all 
these  days.”  Florentin  cut  him  down 
in  the  presence  of  many  spectators,  and 
the  ransom-money  was  laid  out  in  re- 
deeming twenty-six  more  Christian 
slaves. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
April  27. 

St.  Attains  raised  two  dead  persons  to 
life  again  (a.d.  627).  Ariowald,  king  of 
Lombardy,  was  an  Arian,  and  orthodox 
Christians  were  taught  not  to  salute 
heretics.  One  day  a monk  of  the  Bobbio 
monastery,  passing  the  king,  neglected 
to  salute  him,  and  Ariowald  employed 
an  assassin  to  waylay  the  monk  and 
murder  him.  This  was  done,  but  St. 
Attalus  restored  the  dead  man  to  life, 
and  the  devil,  seizing  the  murderer,  put 
him  to  horrible  torments,  from  which 
Attalus  alone  was  able  to  deliver  him. 

Another  monk,  employed  to  root  out 
the  residue  of  paganism  in  Tortona,  was 
seized  by  the  natives,  who  threw  him 
into  the  river,  and  piled  huge  stones  over 
him.  St.  Attalus  drew  him  from  the 
water  safe  and  sound,  but  his  persecutors 
all  met  with  violent  deaths. — Jonas  (a 
Scotchman  and  disciple  of  St.  Attains), 
Life  of  St.  Attalus. 

St.  Avitns,  abbot  of  St.  Mesmin,  raises  one 
of  his  disciples  from  death  (a.d.  530).  St. 
Avitus  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  from 
time  to  time  into  a thick  forest  near  his 
abbey.  One  day  a religious,  in  his  suite, 
died  on  the  road,  but  besought  his  com- 
panions not  to  bury  him  till  the  abbot 
had  seen  him.  One  of  the  companions 
ran  into  the  forest  to  announce  the  death 
to  Avitus,  and  to  tell  him  that  the  body 
had  been  carried  into  the  church.  Avitus 
instantly  went  to  the  church,  and  pros- 
trated himself  in  prayer.  Then  rising 
to  his  feet,  he  commanded  the  dead  man 
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to  awake  from  tlie  dead.  The  dead  man 
could  not  resist,  and  giving  his  right 
hand  to  the  abbot,  he  came  from  the  bier, 
and  immediately  took  part  with  the  rest 
in  chanting  the  service.  This  “ miracle  ” 
made  a great  sensation ; and  St.  Lubin, 
bishop  of  Chartres,  assures  us  he  was 
told  it  by  the  very  man  who  was  resus- 
citated.— Les  Petits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  vii. 

p.  110. 

This  looks  very  like  a case  of  epilepsy. 

St.  Benedict,  abbot  of  Mount  Cassino, 
restores  to  life  a lad  frightfully  mangled 
by  the  fall  of  a wall  (a.d.  480-548). 
While  St.  Benedict  was  building  his 
monastery  at  Mount  Cassino,  he  observed 
the  devil  busy  at  work  also,  and  knew 
mischief  was  at  hand.  He  accordingly 
called  out  aloud  to  the  workmen,  “ Be  on 
your  guard,  my  brethren,  for  the  devil 
is  among  you.”  Then  the  fiend,  out  of 
pure  malice,  knocked  down  a part  of  the 
wall,  which  fell  on  a young  novice,  the 
son  of  a nobleman ; and  not  only  killed 
him,  but  crushed  him  most  horribly. 
The  monks  were  greatly  grieved,  and  the 
abbot  told  them  to  carry  the  dead  body 
into  his  cell.  It  was  impossible  to  carry 
the  body  in  their  hands,  because  it  was 
so  mangled  ; so  they  put  it  in  a sack,  and 
picked  up  carefully  all  the  pieces.  When 
they  were  brought  into  the  cell,  St. 
Benedict  locked  the  door,  p raved  fer- 
vently, and  lying  on  the  dead  body,  put 
his  mouth  to  the  child’s  mouth.  Presently 
the  flesh  of  the  young  novice  began  to 
wax  warm,  the  separate  pieces  drew  to- 
gether, the  crushed  parts  assumed  their 
normal  condition,  the  young  man  sneezed, 
opened  his  eyes,  stood  upon  his  feet. 
The  resuscitation  was  complete,  as  com- 
plete as  if  the  accident  had  never  hap- 
pened ; and  St.  Benedict,  to  prove  his 
perfect  triumph  over  Satan,  bade  the 
novice  return  to  his  work,  and  help  to  re- 
store the  wallwhichhad  fallen  upon  him. 
— St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

St.  Benedict  of  Mount  Cassino  resus- 
citates the  child  of  a peasant  (a.d.  480- 
543).  A peasant,  having  lost  his  only 
son,  brought  the  dead  body  to  Mount 
Cassino,  and  requested  St.  Benedict  to 
restore  it  to  life.  Turning  to  his  monks, 
the  patriarch  said,  “Let  us  retire;  these 
peasants  seek  of  us  feeble  creatures  acts 
which  pertain  to  apostles  only.  Let  us 
retire,  my  brothers.”  Still  the  parents 
of  the  child  ceased  not  their  entreaties, 
and  said  they  would  not  leave  till  the 
saint  granted  their  petition.  St.  Bene- 


dict could  resist  no  longer.  So,  placing 
himself  beside  the  dead  body,  and  lifting 
his  hands  to  heaven,  he  said,  “ Lord,  re- 
gard not  my  unworthiness,  but  behold  the 
faith  of  this  Thy  servant,  who  implores 
the  resuscitation  of  his  child.  If,  Lord, 
it  seems  good  in  Thy  sight,  let  the  soul 
and  the  life  return  to  this  dead  body.” 
Immediately  the  dead  body  began  to- 
stir ; the  abbot  took  the  hand,  life  was 
restored,  and  the  child  was  delivered  to 
his  father  in  perfect  health.  (See  St. 
Severin',  p.  78.)— St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

St.  Coletta , or  Nicoletta,  raised  a large 
number  of  the  dead  (1380-1447).  St. 
Coletta  resuscitated  many  dead  bodies. 
For  example,  four  grandees,  who  sur- 
vived for  many  years.  Many  hundreds 
of  children,  still-born.  A child  which 
had  been  buried.  A nun  of  Poligny, 
which  had  died  without  -absolution  ; this 
woman  was  called  back  to  life  to  make 
her  confession,  and  receive  supreme  unc- 
tion, after  which  she  was  restored  to  the 
grave  again. — Douillet,  Vie  de  St.  Collette. 

St.  Cyril,  general  of  Mount  Carmel,  re- 
stores to  life  a man  recently  cured  of 
blindness  (a.d.  1191).  St.  Cyril  gave 
alms  to  a blind  man,  and  as  soon  as  the 
man  knew  who  had  given  him  the  money, 
he  laid  the  coin  upon  his  eyes,  and  re- 
ceived his  sight.  What  is  still  more  re- 
markable is,  that  his  soul  was  enlightened 
at  the  same  instant,  and  he  begged  to  be 
admitted  into  a religious  house  as  an 
inmate.  He  was  refused,  because  the 
prior  was  not  at  home,  fell  sick,  and 
died  within  three  days.  Let  Mgr. 
Guc'rin  tell  the  rest : — On  fit  ses  func- 
railles,  et,  quoiqu’il  y eut  longtemps  qu’il 
flit  etendu  dans  sa  biere,  et  reconnu  pour 
mort,  e'tant  tout  pres  d’etre  mis  on  terre, 
il  se  releva,  etdit  ii  haute  voix,  “ Que  les 
pribres  de  Cyrille  l’avaient  ressuscite,  de 
meme  que  ses  mdrites  lui  avaient  rendu 
la  vue  du  corps  aussi  bien  que  de  l’ame.” 
— Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies  dcs  Saints,  vol.  iii. 

p.  201. 

St.  Dominic  restores  to  life  the  son  of 
a Pioman  matron.  The  son  of  a Roman 
matron  died  while  his  mother  was 
listening  to  a sermon  by  St.  Dominic. 
The  dead  body  was  taken  to  the  monk, 
and  laid  at  his  feet.  The  “ blessed 
father,”  moved  with  compassion,  made 
on  the  lad  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  the  dead  child 
rose,  stood  on  his  feet,  and  returned 
home  in  perfect  health. 

St.  Dominic  restores  to  life  a carpenter 
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killed  by  a fail  into  a pit.  A carpenter, 
working  in  the  convent  of  St.  Sistus,  fell 
into  a pit,  and  the  earth  falling  on  him 
crushed  him  to  death.  St.  Dominic  or- 
dered him  to  be  dug  out,  prayed  over 
him,  and  he  returned  to  life  wholly 
unhurt. 

St.  Dominic  restores  to  life  Ncapolion, 
hilled  by  a fall  from  his  horse.  The 
nephew  of  cardinal  Stephen,  whose  name 
was  Neapolion,  being  thrown  from  his 
horse,  had  his  neck  broke,  and  was  killed. 
St.  Dominic,  going  to  the  spot  of  the 
accident,  prayed  thrice,  saying  the  same 
words  ; then,  taking  the  young  man  by 
the  hand,  he  said  with  a loud  voice, 
“ Neapolion,  I say  unto  you,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  Arise.”  Forthwith  he  arose, 
and  St.  Dominic  led  him  to  his  uncle. — 
Edward  Kinesman  (a.d.  1623),  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  pp.  573,  574. 

St.  Eleutherius  hills,  and  restores  to  life, 
the  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Tournai 
(a.d.  531).  The  daughter  of  the  governor 
of  Tournai,  a pagan,  conceived  a violent 
aSection  for  the  young  Eleutherius,  and 
one  day  went  to  Blandain  to  make  the 
avowal  to  him.  “ Unhappy  woman  ! ” 
said  Eleutherius;  “did  you  never  hear 
how  Satan  tempted  the  Saviour,  and  He 
repelled  him  ? In  the  name  of  the  blessed 
Trinity  I now  command  you  to  retire,  and 
never  again  to  come  into  my  presence.” 
On  hearing  these  words  the  maiden  fell 
dead,  as  if  struck  by  a flash  of  light- 
ning. The  father  was  greatly  distressed, 
and  promised  to  become  a Christian  if 
his  daughter  was  restored  to  life.  Eleu- 
therius fasted  and  prayed  for  many  days  ; 
then,  going  to  the  maiden’s  grave,  he  bade 
the  bystanders  roll  away  the  stone,  and 
cried  thrice  with  a loud  voice,  “Damsel,  I 
command  you,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  Come 
forth  ; ” and  she  came  from  the  tomb  in 
the  sight  of  all,  and  was  baptized. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  600. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  raises  his  nephew 
from  the  dead  (a.d.  1416-1507).  Nicholas 
d’Alcsso,  the  nephew  of  St.  Francis  of 
Paula,  often  expressed  an  ardent  desire 
to  be  a monk,  but  his  parents  would 
not  give  their  consent.  While  still  young, 
he  fell  ill  and  died  ; and  his  dead  body 
was  taken  to  his  uncle’s  church  to  be 
buried.  The  funeral  service  was  finished, 
and  the  body  was  about  to  be  lowered 
into  the  grave,  when  St.  Francis,  “ qui 
avait  en  ses  mains  les  clefs  de  la  vie  et 
de  la  mort,”  stopped  the  bearers,  and 
taking  the  dead  body  in  his  arms,  carried 
it  into  his  chamber  ; and  the  same  night, 


after  many  prayers  and  tears,  it  was 
restored  to  life.  The  mother  came  next 
day  to  weep  over  her  lost  child,  when 
St.  Francis  asked  her  if  she  felt  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  God,  and  if  she 
would  now  consent  to  her  son  entering 
upon  a religious  life.  “Alas  ! ” cried  the 
mother,  “ he  is  past  my  consent  now, 
and  is  in  the  hands  of  God.  It  is  too 
late,  too  late  now ; I shall  never  again 
see  my  Nicholas  either  a secular  or  a 
religious.”  “You  consent,  then,”  said 
St.  Francis ; and  so  saying,  led  the 
mother  into  his  chamber,  and  showed 
her  the  young  man  living.  Nicholas  took 
the  habit  of  the  order,  and  lived  in  his 
uncle’s  monastery  for  many  years. — Au- 
thentic Relation  made  in  Consistory  upon 
the  Acts  of  his  Canonization  (compiled  by 
Father  Giry) . 

We  all  remember  the  supposed  death  and  burial  of 
Juliet,  who  wanted  to  have  her  own  way  against  her 
parents'  wishes. 

The  son  and  daughter  of  Jting  Brendin 
restored  to  life  by  St.  Fursy  (a.d.  65'j). 
King  Brendin  of  Ultonia  [Ulster]  had  a 
son  and  daughter,  twins,  who  died  the 
same  da)-.  Brendin  was  not  able  to  bury 
them,  because  the  Irish  were  cannibals, 
and  would  have  disinterred  the  bodies  to 
eat  them  ; they  were  therefore  thrown 
into  the  sea,  but  were  washed  ashore  near 
the  hermitage  of  their  cousin,  St.  Fursy. 
The  time  when  this  occurred  happened  to 
coincide  exactly  with  the  hour  that  St. 
Fursy,  according  to  his  wont,  was  passing 
along  the  coast  to  church,  and  he  saw 
his  two  cousins  lying  naked  before  him. 
He  was  greatly  distressed,  and  said,  “ O 
merciful  Lord,  grant  that  the  spirits  of 
these  my  dear  cousins  may  return  into 
their  bodies.”  His  prayer  was  granted, 
and  the  two  cousins  rose  joyously  to 
their  feet ; but,  being  naked,  they  were 
ashamed.  St.  Fursy  had  pity  on  their 
shame,  and  clothed  them  both  in  suitable 
raiments.  He  then  threw  a stick  into 
the  sea,  and  told  his  cousins  to  follow  it, 
nothing  doubting.  The  rest  must  be  told 
in  the  words  of  Mgr.  Gue'rin,  or  no 
English  reader  will  believe  what  follows 
has  been  accurately  stated.  “Or,  dcoutez 
une  chose,”  says  the  chamberlain  of  pope 
Leo  XIII.,  “ e'eoutez  une  chose  qui  doit 
dmerveiller,  et  qui  doit  etre  racontee 
pour  la  gloire  de  Notre  Seigneur:  le 
baton  s’en  alia  devant  comme  s’il  eut  eu 
de  l’enteudement.  Les  enfants  marche- 
rent  [on  the  surface  of  the  sea]  hardiment 
a sa  suite  dans  le  sillage  qu’il  tracait, 
jusqu’h  ce  qu’ils  arriverent  en  leur  pays, 
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efc  reconnurent  Icur  gens.” — Les  Petits 
Bollandistcs  (7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  i.  p.  401. 

We  are  told,  in  a note  by  Mgr.  Gudrin,  that  tho  life  of 
St.  Fursy  was  written  in  065  by  a contemporary,  and  was 
published  by  Surius,  vol.  i.  p.  259,  etc.  It  was  repeated 
by  J.  Bolland  (Jan.  15),  and  by  Mabillon,  voL  iii.  p.  299, 
etc.  The  venerable  Bede,  in  his  Church  History,  bk.  iii. 
ch.  19,  gives  an  abstract  of  tho  life;  but  the  best  life 
is  by  the  abbot  Corblet,  n agio  graphic  ilu  Diocdso 
d' Amiens,  vol.  ii.  p.  260.  With  such  high  authority  who 
can  doubt  tho  “ sober  facts  ” hero  set  down  ? 

Irish  cannibals  two  centuries  after  tho  death  of  St. 
Patrick!!  — 

St.  Francis  Hieronimus  raises  a dead 
infant  to  life  (a.d.  1642-1716).  A poor 
woman  lost  her  infant  child,  twelve 
months  old ; but  not  having  money  enough 
to  bury  it,  she  placed  it  near  the  confes- 
sional of  Father  Francis.  When  the 
saint  entered  the  church,  he  knew  by 
inspiration  where  the  child  was  lying, 
and  told  Mary  Cassier  to  go  and  take 
charge  of  it.  Mary  instantly  obeyed  ; 
but,  on  lifting  up  the  covering,  she  ex- 
claimed, “ My  father,  the  child  is  dead.” 
“No,  no,  Mary,”  he  replied;  “ behold,  it 
sleepeth.”  So  saying,  he  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  the  child’s  forehead,  and 
applied  some  holy  water  to  its  lips. 
Forthwith  the  child  opened  its  eyes,  and 
began  to  breathe.  “ Go,  and  call  the 
mother,”  said  St.  Francis.  The  woman 
at  first  refused  to  come,  and,  when  she 
saw  a living  child,  would  not  believe  it 
to  be  her  own.  Soon,  however,  the  child 
recognized  its  mother,  and  her  joy  was 
complete. — Cardinal  Wiseman.  (St.  Fran- 
cis was  canonized  in  1839.) 

St.  Galla  restores  to  life  a maiden  declared 
to  be  dead.  One  day  a handmaid,  who 
waited  on  St.  Galla,  going  to  fetch  water, 
fell,  and  hurt  herself  so  severely  that  all 
thought  she  was  dead.  Galla  ordered 
the  maiden  to  be  taken  into  her  cell,  and, 
kneeling  in  prayer,  she  cried  aloud,  “ 0 
Lord,  heal  her  ! ” The  words  were  hardly 
uttered  when  the  handmaid  rose  ; and  all 
who  saw  it  exclaimed,  “ See,  what  mighty 
power  the  Lord  and  Saviour  hath  com- 
mitted to  His  saints ! ” — Les  Petits  Bollan- 
distes,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

St.  George  of  Cappadocia  calls  a dead  man 
from  his  grave.  Diocletian,  by  the  advice 
of  Athanasius,  a magician,  gave  St. 
George  a deadly  poison,  but  it  did  the 
saint  no  harm.  When  the  emperor  ex- 
pressed surprise,  St.  George  said  to  him, 
“ Tho  God  whom  I adore  can  not  only 
preserve  life,  Fie  can  also  restore  it.” 
“ This  is  it,”  rejoined  the  emperor:  “ if, 
now,  one  came  from  the  dead,  we  should 
believe.”  St.  George  replied,  “Then  fol- 
low me,”  and  led  the  way  to  a cemetery 
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filled  with  graves.  Standing  before  one 
of  them,  he  prayed  that  God  would  show 
forth  His  power  to  confound  gainsayers. 
Immediately  the  cave  where  he  stood 
opened,  and  one  came  forth  with  his 
grave-clothes  ; and,  falling  at  the  feet 
of  St.  George,  returned  him  humble  and 
hearty  thanks.  The  emperor  declared  it 
was  the  work  of  necromancy,  but  Athana- 
sius, tho  magician,  replied,  “ Not  so,  my 
sovereign  liege  ; none  but  the  great  God 
can  do  after  this  sort.” — Pasicrates  (an 
intimate  friend  of  St.  George,  and  eye- 
witness of  his  deeds). 

St.  Gildas  the  Wise  restores  to  life  Tri- 
fina,  about  to  be  a mother  (494-570). 
Trifina,  daughter  of  Guerech,  was  de- 
manded in  marriage  by  Conomor,  who 
had  been  married  often  before,  but  always 
killed  his  wives  as  soon  as  they  conceived. 
As  he  was  a very  powerful  monarch, 
Guerech  durst  not  refuse  him,  and  so 
Trifina  became  his  wife.  When  she  was 
about  to  become  a mother,  Conomor  mur- 
dered her,  as  he  had  murdered  his  other 
wives.  St.  Gildas  heard  of  this  brutal 
act,  and  raised  the  princess  to  life  again. 
In  time  the  child  was  born.  It  was  a 
boy-child,  and  was  named  Trech-meur 
(Death-won). — Les  Petits  Bollandistcs , 
vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

At  the  invocation  of  St.  Godard  a pro- 
cession of  dead  men  walked  through  the 
cathedral  of  Iiildesheim  (a.d.  1038).  This 
marvellous  story  must  be  given  in  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  Mgr.  Gue'rin,  chamber- 
lain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.  He  prefaces  the 
anecdote  with  the  words,  Though  many 
miracles  are  ascribed  to  St.  Godard,  bishop 
of  Iiildesheim,  the  following  most  strikes 
the  imagination  of  the  masses,  and  serves 
as  a characteristic  of  our  saint  in  Christian 
art.  “ II  avait  cxcommunie'  certains  de 
ses  dioce'sains  : or,  un  jour  qu’il  se  prepa- 
rait  li  cdle'brer  les  saints  mystferes,  il  les 
vit  entrer  dans  l’e'glise,  en  de'pit  de  l’ex- 
communication.  Invoquant  le  pouvoir 
de  Dicu,  il  ordonna  aux  morts  de  se  lever 
de  lours  tombeaux,  et  de  donner  l’exemple 
de  l’obdissance  aux  transgresseurs  de  ses 
ordonnances.  Ceux-ci,  soulevant  le  cou- 
vercle  de  leurs  se'pulcrcs,  organisferent  une 
procession,  et  sortirent  de  l’dglise.” — Vies 
des  Saints,  vol.  v.  p.  324  (7th  edit.  1880). 

St.  Hilarion  restores  to  life  the  three  sons 
of  a nobleman.  A noble  'lady,  returning 
from  a visit  to  St.  Anthony  with  her  three 
sons,  came  to  Gaza,  where  all  her  sons 
sickened  and  died.  The  mother,  beside 
herself  with  grief,  went  to  the  cell  of  St. 
Hilarion,  accompanied  with  two  hand- 
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maids,  and  said  to  him,  “ 0 man  of  God, 
have  pity  on  me  for  Christ’s  sake ! 0 man 
of  God,  look  on  my  misery  and  pity  me! 
O man  of  God,  come  with  me  to  Gaza,  I 
implore  you ; come  with  me,  and  restore 
me  my  three  sons  who  arc  lying  dead. 
Come,  0 man  of  God,  and  God  will  be 
magnified  in  thee.”  St.  Hilarion  replied 
that  he  never  left  his  cell.  Whereupon 
the  mother,  frantic  with  grief,  fell  at  his 
feet,  weeping  most  bitterly.  “ 0 servant 
of  the  living  God,  give  me  hack  my  sons ! ” 
she  cried,  “give  me  hack  my  sons  ! 0 

servant  of  the  living  God,  give  me  hack 
my  sons  ! ” Her  two  handmaids  added 
their  voices,  and  wept  also.  Hilarion 
was  no  stock  or  stone,  and  could  resist  no 
longer.  He  went  to  Gaza  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
said  to  the  mother,  “The  Lord  killeth, 
and  maketh  alive  ; He  bringeth  down  to 
the  grave,  and  bringeth  up.”  Then  lift- 
ing up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  uttered  a short 
prayer,  and  the  three  sons  who  were  dead 
arose,  and  were  led  to  their  mother. — St. 
Jerome,  Vita  St,  Hilanonis  Eremites  (a.d. 
390). 

St.  Hilary  restores  to  life  an  unbaptized 
infant  (fourth  century).  St.  Hilary,  after 
his  return  from  exile  into  Phrygia,  was 
received  in  Poitiers  with  unbounded  j oy, 
and  commemorated  his  return  with  this 
miracle.  An  infant  died  before  baptism, 
and  St.  Hilary,  moved  to  compassion  at 
the  grief  of  the  parents,  restored  the  child 
to  life  ; it  was  then  baptized,  and  “ new- 
ness of  life  was  given  to  its  soul.”  This 
miracle  is  memorialized  by  sculpture 
still  extant  in  Poitiers  cathedral. — Dom 
Coustant,  Vita  Sancti  Hilarii , Pictaviensis. 

St.  James  of  Tarentaise  induces  by  his 
tears  a dead  man  to  return  to  life  (fifth 
century).  Afteroneof  his  missionary  tours, 
St.  James  of  the  county  of  Tarentaise  went 
to  visit  the  grave  of  a very  dear  friend 
who  had  died  during  his  absence.  The 
saint  wept  so  bitterly  over  the  grave,  that 
the  dead  man  could  not  resist  the  force  of 
his  deep,  deep  grief ; and  as  Lazarus  came 
from  the  grave  at  the  voice  of  Christ,  so 
this  friend  returned  to  life  at  the  tears  of 
St.  James. — Gui  of  Burgundy  (afterwards 
Calixtus  II.),  Life  of  St.  James  of  Taren- 
taise. 

St.  Julian  restores  to  life  the  son  of 
Anastasius  (a.d.  117).  When  St.  Julian 
went  to  Mans,  what  greatly  contributed 
to  the  conversion  of  the  people  was  the 
following  “ miracle.”  The  son  of  Anas- 
tnBius,  one  of  the  chief  citizens,  died,  and 
the  father  said  to  Julian,  “If,  now,  you 


could  raise  this  lad  from  death,  I would 
confess  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you  preach, 
to  be  the  true  God,  and  would  renounce 
at  once  the  gods  which  I now  worship.” 
St.  Julian  went  to  the  dead  body,  took  it 
by  the  hand,  and  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  implored  Him  who  raised  Lazarus 
from  the  dead  to  do  the  like  in  this  case, 
to  the  end  that  this  resurrection  of  the 
body  might  be  the  spiritual  resurrection 
of  a great  multitude.  Forthwith  the  lad 
who  was  dead  arose,  and  his  parents 
received  him  in  their  arms  with  unspeak- 
able joy.  Anastasius  and  all  his  house 
being  then  baptized,  the  name  of  the  Lord 
was  magnified. — D.  Piolin,  Histoirc  do 
I'Jhylise  du  Mans  (10  vols.). 

St.  Julian  restores  Jovian  to  life  (a.d. 
117).  When  St.  Julian  wTas  in  Champagne, 
he  met  a funeral  procession  conducted  by 
the  druids.  The  person  who  was  carried 
to  his  grave  was  one  Jovian,  a young  man 
of  the  chief  family  in  the  neighbourhood. 
St.  Julian  addressed  himself  to  the  father, 
and  asked  whether  he  would  confess  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  the  true  God,  if  through  His 
name  the  young  man  was  restored  to  life. 
Then  raising  his  eye3  to  heaven,  he 
prayed,  and  as  he  prayed  the  young  man 
revived,  and  cried  with  a loud  voice, 
“ The  God  of  Julian  is  indeed  the  true 
God."  Then,  turning  to  his  father,  he 
said,  “ We  have  been  worshipping  demons 
all  this  while.  I saw  them  with  these 
eyes  in  hell,  where  they  suffer  ineffable 
torments.”  The  fame  of  this  miracle  soon 
got  noised  abroad,  and  multitudes  were 
baptized  into  ,tlie  new  faith. — D.  Piolin, 
Histoire  de  I'Eglise  du  Mans. 

In  this  narrative  we  are  forcibly  struck  with  its  want  of 
lmmiony  with  druidical  times.  It  breathes  throughout  of 
Roman  Catholic  times  and  dogmas,  and  if  we  omit  the 
word  druids,  would  be  far  more  in  accordance  with  tho 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  than  with  the  second. 

St.  Julian, bishop  of  Mans,  restores  to  life 
the  son  of  Pruila  Lcguilla  of  Gaul  (a.d. 
117).  While  St.  Julian  was  in  Gaul,  he 
entered  the  house  of  Pruila  Leguilla,  who 
was  a pagan,  and  had  asked  him  to  be 
her  guest.  Just  as  ho  entered,  the  son 
of  his  hostess  died.  Never  mind,  he 
abode  in  the  house  notwithstanding.  The 
saint  passed  the  night  in  prayer,  and  next 
morning  presented  the  young  man  alive 
and  well  to  his  mother.  The  whole 
house  and  many  of  the  neighbours  who 
witnessed  the  miracle  were  immediately 
baptized,  confessing  the  God  of  Julian  to 
be, God  indeed. — D.  Piolin,  Histoire  de 
I'Eglise  du  Mans. 

Laban  returns  to  life  to  receive  the  Viati- 
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cum  (seventh  century).  While  St.  Sacerdos 
was  at  prayer  with  his  monks,  a messenger 
arrived,  to  announce  to  him  the  death  of 
his  father  Laban.  At  the  time,  Sacerdos 
was  so  absorbed  in  prayer  that  he  did  not 
hear  what  the  messenger  said.  When  he 
came  to  himself,  and  understood  that  his 
father  was  dead,  he  went  with  all  haste 
to  the  house  of  mourning,  and  learnt  to 
his  great  grief  that  Laban  had  died  so 
suddenly  there  had  been  no  opportunity 
of  giving  him  the  Viaticum.  Kneeling  at 
the  bedside,  in  the  presence  of  all  assem- 
bled, Sacerdos  took  the  hand  of  the  dead 
man,  and  called  him  twice  by  his  name. 
At  the  voice  Laban  sat  up,  as  if  aroused 
from  sleep,  and  looking  on  the  bystanders 
said,  “ I died  at  the  second  hour  of  the 
day,  but  have  returned  to  life,  in  virtue 
of  the  merits  of  my  son.”  Sacerdos  then 
administered  to  him  the  Viaticum,  and 
asked  for  his  blessing.  Laban,  having 
blessed  his  son,  rendered  back  his  soul 
to  God  a second  time. — Pergot,  Life  of 
St.  Sacerdos,  Bishop  of  Limoges. 

Marianne  dc  Jesus  of  Quito  raises  the  dead 
(a.d.  1618-1645).  (1)  Jane  was  confided 
by  her  mother  to  the  care  of  her  aunt 
Marianne  of  Quito,  and  one  day,  while 
the  child  was  playing  with  the  mules,  she 
received  a severe  kick,  which  fractured 
her  skull.  Marianne  ordered  the  child  to 
be  brought  to  her  cell,  and  praying  over 
it,  she  healed  the  wound  instantaneously, 
so  that  none  could  tell  where  the  fracture 
had  been  made.  (See  Zanobi,  p.  86.) 

(2)  An  Indian,  in  the  service  of  donna 
Geromine  where  Marianne  lived,  jealous 
of  his  wife,  dragged  her  to  a wood, 
strangled  her,  and  threw  the  dead  body 
over  a precipice.  Marianne  saw  the 
whole  in  a vision,  sent  a man  to  the 
place  where  the  body  lay,  and  told  him 
to  bring  it  to  her  room  secretly.  When 
this  was  done,  Marianne  rubbed  the  dead 
body  with  some  rose-leaves,  and  almost 
instantly  the  woman  “ a recouvre'  la  vie, 
la  santc,  et  les  forces.” — Mgr.  Guerin, 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vi.  233. 

St.  Martin  restores  to  life  a catechumen. 
A young  man  of  Poitiers,  who  was  a 
catechumen,  died  suddenly;  and  just  as 
the  body  was  about  to  be  buried,  St. 
Martin  arrived.  He  entered  the  chamber 
where  the  body  was  laid  out,  sent  all  away, 
and  shut  the  chamber  door.  He  remained 
in  prayer  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  when 
he  that  was  dead  began  to  revive.  Life 
came  back  at  first  very  gradually,  but  ulti- 
mately the  catechumen  left  the  chamber 
wholly  restored  to  his  usual  health. 


St.  Martin  restores  to  life  a man  who 
had  hanged  himself  . St.  Martin  restored  ' 
to  life  a man  who  had  hanged  himself. 

The  dead  man  not  only  received  newness 
of  life  to  his  body  by  the  prayers  of  the 
saint,  but  what  is  far  better,  his  mind 
was  delivered  from  that  despondency 
which  had  driven  him  to  commit  this 
great  crime,  and  he  was  restored  to  a 
sound  mind  in  a sound  body. 

St.  Martin  restores  to  life  the  son  of  U 
a poor  widow.  When  St.  Martin  was  > 
bishop  he  restored  to  life  the  son  of  a 
poor  widow  of  Chartres.  He  prayed,  j 
and  the  dead  man  lived  again,  to  the  j 
great  joy  of  his  mother. — Severus  Sul- 
picius,  Dialogues. 

St.  Martin  used  to  say  to  his  disciples,  "Before  I was  rJ 
made  a bishop  I restored  two  dead  men  to  life,  but  since  £ 
my  elevation  only  one.  So  God  gave  me  a double  measure  \ 
of  His  grace  when  I was  nothing ; but  when  He  bestowed 
on  me  honours,  Ho  diminished  His  gift  of  grace. 

St.  Melanius  restores  to  life  the  son  of  I 
an  old  man.  One  day  an  old  man  of 
Vannes  besought  St.  Melanius  to  resus- 
citate his  son,  who  had  just  died.  The  \ 
holy  bishop,  turning  to  the  crowd  and 
those  carrying  the  bier,  said,  “Ye  men  * 
of  Vannes,  what  is  the  good  of  showing 
you  the  power  of  God  by  signs  and 
wonders,  unless  ye  believe?”  Some  of 
the  followers  replied,  “Be  assured,  0 
man  of  God,  if  you  raise  this  man  from 
the  dead,  we  will  all  believe  that  the  God 
you  preach  is  the  Lord  indeed.”  Then 
Melanius  laid  his  crucifix  on  the  dead 
man’s  breast,  and  said,  “ In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  young  man,  I 
say  unto  you,  Arise.”  And  immediately  . 
he  who  was  dead  arose ; and  all  the  • 
whole  country  received  baptism,  and 
professed  the  catholic  apostolic  faith. — 
Dom  Lobineau,  Life  of  St.  Melanius.  { 
(Lobineau  was  his  contemporary.) 

Martin,  a monk  of  Pomposa,  raised  to  life 
for  three  days.  Martin,  one  of  the  brothers 
of  the  monastery  of  Pomposa,  died  some 
three  or  four  leagues  away  from  home,  and 
his  body  was  carried  to  Pomposa  for  inter- 
ment. When  the  body  was  being  lowered 
into  the  grave,  signs  of  life  were  observed, 
and  suddenly  the  dead  man  called  aloud 
for  St.  Guido,  the  abbot.  The  abbot 
asked  Martin  whence  he  came,  what  he 
had  seen,  and  what  had  caused  Iris  return 
to  life.  He  replied,  “ I have  seen  hell,  a 
place  of  indescribable  horrors,  where  I saw 
many  of  my  kinsmen  and  acquaintances. 

As  1 looked  on  them  with  consternation, 

St.  Michael  appeared  to  me,  and  gave  me  a i 
little  honey  to  taste.  It  was  of  extraordi- 
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nary  sweetness ; and  he  commanded  me 
to  return  to  my  body  for  three  days.” 
Brother  Martin  lived  for  three  days,  and 
the  taste  of  that  honey  never  left  him. 
At  the  end  of  the  three  days  the  abbot 
gave  him  his  blessing,  and  he  died  in 
peace. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
March  31. 

St.  Philip  of  Neri  raised  Paul  Fdbricius 
from  the  dead.  Paul  Fabricius,  of  the 
house  of  the  Massimi,  died  without  the 
consolation  of  seeing  Philip  of  Neri, 
whom  he  had  greatly  desired  to  see. 
When  St.  Philip  arrived,  he  called  Paul 
Fabricius  to  life  again.  The  resuscitated 
man  made  his  confession  to  the  saint, 
and  then  died  a second  time  ; preferring 
to  go  to  heaven  and  be  with  Christ,  than 
to  remain  on  earth  exposed  to  tempta- 
tions, and  in  danger  of  falling  from  eternal 
grace. — Father  Antonio  Galonio,  Life  of 
St.  Philip  di  Neri. 

St.  Poppo  restores  to  life  a shepherd 
mangled  by  a wolf  (a.d.  978-1018).  While 
St.  Poppo  was  on  his  way  to  the  emperor 
Henry,  he  sat  down  to  eat  his  breakfast ; 
but  scarcely  was  he  seated,  when  he  saw 
a wolf  steal  from  a thicket  with  a shep- 
herd in  its  mouth.  Rising  on  his  feet, 
St.  Poppo  vowed  he  -would  not  touch 
food  till  he  had  rescued  the  shepherd. 
Guided  by  the  blood,  he  tracked  the  wolf 
to  a swamp,  and  found  the  man  horribly 
mangled  and  quite  dead.  Falling  on  his 
knees,  St.  Poppo  prayed,  and  the  dead 
man  came  to  life,  and  partook  of  the 
saint’s  breakfast.  The  shepherd  carried 
to  the  grave  a scar  on  his  neck  of  the 
wolf's  teeth.  Everheilm  informs  us  he 
was  told  this  anecdote  by  St.  Poppo  him- 
self; and  in  memory  of  this  “miracle,"  the 
town  of  Stavelot,  of  which  he  was  abbot, 
has  a wolf  in  its  arms.— Bollandus,  vol. 
iii.  p.  251,  etc.  (This  life  was  written 
by  Everheilm.) 

St.  Servasius  delivered  from  the  Iluns 
(a.d.  384).  As  St.  Servasius  was 
journeying  from  Lidge  to  Rome,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Huns,  who  -were 
ravaging  Italy.  They  threw  him  into  a 
deep  ditch  till  they  made  up  their  minds 
what  to  do  with  him.  At  midnight,  the 
Iluns  were  much  alarmed  by  seeing  a 
great  light  in  the  ditch,  and  resolved  to 
Bet  their  captive  free ; but  greater  still 
was  their  amazement  when  they  saw 
that  the  light  proceeded  from  the  face  of 
their  captive,  and  that  an  eagle  hovered 
over  him,  covering  him  with  one  wing 
while  he  slept,  and  fanning  him  with  the 
other.  Many  of  the  Huns  were  converted 


when  they  saw  these  marvels,  and  St. 
Servasius  was  set  at  liberty  at  qnce. — 
Father  Giles  Buchere,  Gestes  des  Eveques 
de  Tongres,  etc.,  ch.  iv. 

St.  Severin  restores  a woman  to  life 
(a.d.  482).  A woman,  having  died  after 
a long  illness,  was  laid  at  the  door  of 
St.  Severin’s  cell.  “What  is  it  that 
you  want?"  asked  the  saint;  and  the 
people  replied,  “We  have  brought  this 
woman  here  that  you  may  restore  her  to 
her  family.”  “Who  am  I,”  said  the 
saint,  “that  I should  make  alive  whom 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away?”  “We 
know,”  rejoined  the  people,  “that  God 
hearqth  you,  and  if  you  ask,  He  will 
deny  you  nothing.”  Then  the  saint 
prayed,  and  the  woman,  being  restored 
to  life,  went  about  her  daily  work. 
“ Know  ye,”  said  Severin,  “ this  miracle 
is  not  due  to  my  merits,  but  to  your 
faith.  Only  believe,  and  nothing  is 
impossible  with  God.”  (See  Sr.  Bene- 
dict, p.  80.) — Les  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  i.  p.  219. 

St.  Sevens  raised  to  life  a dead  man,  in 
order  to  confess  him  and  absolve  him  (sixth 
century).  While  St.  Severuswas  pruning 
his  vine,  he  was  sent  for  to  confer  the 
sacrament  of  penitence  on  a dying  man. 
He  did  not  go  immediate^,  and  when  he 
reached  the  house  the  man  was  dead.  St. 
Severus  was  horrified  ; threw  himself  on 
the  earth  ; accused  himself  of  mortal  sin  ; 
and  said  he  was  worse  than  a murderer, 
as  he  had  murdered  the  man’s  soul.  All 
of  a sudden  the  dead  man  began  to 
breathe  again,  he  sat  up,  and  received 
the  sacrament.  St.  Severus  wept  with 
joy,  and  thanked  God.  The  man  lived 
seven  days,  and  then  died  again  in  a better 
hope  of  a joyful  resurrection.  (See 
Laban,  p.  83.) — Proprede  Treves. 

St.  Valery  raises  to  life  a man  who  had 
been  hanged  (a.d.  619).  When  St.  Valery 
of  Luxeul  was  at  Gamaches,  a nobleman 
named  Sigobard  had  just  condemned  a 
man  to  death,  and  the  sentence  was  im- 
mediately executed.  St.  Valery  saw  the 
man  suspended  by  the  cord,  and  hastened 
to  the  gallows.  The  executioners  drove 
him  back  ; but,  paying  no  attention  to 
them,  he  cut  the  man  down,  and  laying 
himself  on  the  body,  face  to  face,  and 
hand  to  hand,  he  prayed  God  to  restore 
the  man  to  life.  His  prayer  was  heard  ; 
the  man  revived,  and  stood  on  his  feet 
full  of  strength  and  vitality.  St.  Valery 
now  supplicated  Sigobard  to  let  the  mail 
go ; but  he  refused,  and  ordered  the 
fellow  to  be  hanged  again.  Valery  ex- 
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postulated,  and  said,  “You  have  already 
punished  him  with  death  for  his  offences, 
and  cannot  in  justice  punish  him  twice 
for  the  same  crimes.  God  has  given  him 
a new  life,  and  in  this  new  life  he  is  yet 
innocent.”  Sigobard,  seeing  the  force  of 
the  appeal,  set  the  man  free,  and  he  lived 
many  years.  A chapel  stands  on  the 
spot  where  this  occurred. — Bcsanron 
(1854),  Les  Saints  do  Franc/ie  Coritd. 

St.  Vincent  Ferrier  raised  a dead  man 
to  life  again  (a.d.  1357-1419).  St.  Vin- 
cent Ferrier,  preaching  one  day  at  Sala- 
manca to  many  thousands  of  people, 
stopped  short  suddenly,  and  then,  to  the 
amazement  of  all,  exclaimed,  “I  am  the 
angel  spoken  of  by  St.  John  in  the 
Apocalypse — the  angel  which  was  to 
preach  to  all  peoples  and  nations'  and 
tongues,  and  to  say  unto  them,  Fear  God 
and  give  Him  honour,  for  the  day  of 
judgment  is  at  hand.”  Then,  seeing  the 
vast  assembly  astonished,  he  said  again, 
“ I am  the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
will  prove  it.  Some  of  you  go  to  St. 
Paul’s  gate,  and  you  will  find  a dead  man 
borne  on  men’s  shoulders  to  his  grave. 
Bring  him  in  hither,  and  you  shall  hear 
the  proof  of  what  I tell  you.”  Some  did 
as  the  saint  commanded,  and  set  the  bier 
in  a position  to  be  seen  by  all.  St.  Vin- 
cent then  bade  the  dead  man  return  to 
life,  and  when  he  sat  up,  he  asked  him, 
“ Who  am  I ?”  The  man  replied,  “ Ydu, 
Father  Vincent,  are  the  angel  of  the 
Apocalypse,  as  you  have  already  told 
this  vast  assembly.”  St.  Vincent  then 
asked  if  the  man  preferred  to  die  or  live. 
“ To  live,”  he  replied.  “Then  be  it  so,” 
said  the  saint,  and  the  man  lived  for 
many  years. — Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain 
of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  1880),  Vies  des  Saints, 
vol.  iv.  p.  240. 

St.  Vincent  Ferrier  restores  to  life  « Jew, 
who  forthwith  becomes  a convert  (a.d. 
1357-1419).  Abraham  Ezija  of  Anda- 
lusia, a very  rich  Jew,  went  once  out  of 
curiosity  to  hear  St.  Vincent  Ferrier 
preach ; but  not  liking  his  discourse,  he 
rose  in  anger  to  leave  the  church.  The 
people  at  the  door  opposed  his  passage. 
“ Let  him  go,”  cried  St.  Vincent ; “come 
away  all  of  you  at  once,  and  leave  the 
passage  free.”  Just  as  the  Jew  was 
leaving,  the  porch  fell  on  him  and 
crushed  him  to  death.  Then  the  saint, 
rising  from  his  chair,  knelt  in  prayer, 
and  resuscitated  the  dead  man,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  first 
words  the  Jew  spoke  when  he  came  to 
life  were  these:  “ The  religion  of  the  Jews 


is  not  the  true  faith ; the  true  faith  is  * 1 
that  of  Christians.”  Being  baptized, 
Ezija,  in  memory  of  this  event,  established 
a pious  foundation  in  this  church.  (See 
Devils  recognizing,  “That  which 
Ambrose  preaches  is  true.”) — Peter  Ran- 
zano  (bishop  of  Lucera),  Life  of  St.  | 
Vincent  Ferrier. 

St.  Wulfran  restores  to  life  a lad  named 
Ovon,  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of 
the  Frisons  (a.d.  647-720).  The  Prisons 
offered  human  victims  to  their  gods,  and 
these  victims  were  selected  by  lot.  One 
day  the  lot  fell  on  a lad  named  Ovon, 
and  St.  Wulfran  entreated  king  Radbod 
to  forbid  the  sacrifice.  Radbod  replied 
that  he  durst  not  interfere  with  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  accordingly,  Ovon  was 
hanged  on  a gibbet  and  strangled,  in  the 
presence  of  a great  multitude.  St.  Wul- 
fran now  prayed  the  Lord  to  magnify 
His  name  in  the  midst  of  this  crowd  of 
idolaters,  that  the  people  might  be  turned 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  to  serve  the 
living  God.  Two  hours  after  the  execu- 
tion the  rope  broke,  and  Ovon  fell  to  the 
ground.  St.  Wulfran,  running  up,  said 
with  a loud  voice,  “Ovon,  I command 
you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  stand 
up.”  The  lad  stood  up.  His  life  was 
restored,  and,  what  is  more,  spiritual 
life  wras  given  him  at  the  same  moment, 
and  many  of  the  Frisons  were  converted. 

— L’abbo  Corblet,  Hagiography  of  the 
Diocese  of  Amiens. 

St.  Zanobi,  bishop  of  Florence,  raises  five 
persons  from  death  to  life  (a.d.  407).  (1) 

The  first  person  was  the  son  of  a Gallic 
lady,  passing  through  Florence  to  Rome. 

She  left  her  sick  son  in  the  charge  of 
Zanobi,  hoping  he  would  be  well  by  the 
time  she  returned  ; but  on  the  day  of  her 
return  he  died.  As  he  was  her  only  . 
child,  her  grief  was  very  great,  and  she  • 
implored  Zanobi  with  many  tear3  to 
restore  him  to  life.  Zanobi,  by  his 
prayer  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  restored 
him  to  life,  and  handed  him  to  his  ; 
mother.  (See  Marianne  deJesus,  p.  84.)  1 

(2)  The  second  instance  was  that  of  a 
young  man  whom  Zanobi  encountered  in 
the  faubourgs  of  Florence.  He  was 
being  carried  to  his  grave.  The  parents 
said  to  the  saint,  “You  have  had  com- 
passion on  a stranger,  and  have  given 
her  son  to  her  from  the  dead  ; you  cannot 
refuse  the  same  grace  to  one  of  your  own 
people.”  Zanobi  came  up,  touched  the 
dead  man,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  | 
immediately  life  returned  to  the  inanimate 
body. 
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(3)  The  third  case  was  that  of  Sim- 
plicius, an  envoy  of  St.  Ambrose,  who 
fell  from  his  horse  down  a precipice,  and 
was  frightfully  mangled.  Zanobi  not 
only  restored  his  life,  but  rehabilitated  the 
body  so  entirely  that  no  vestige  of  the 
accident  was  discernible. 

(4)  The  fourth  instance  was  the  infant 
child  of  a noble  family,  who  had  been 
run  over  by  a carriage,  while  playing 
before  St.  Saviour’s  Cathedral.  It  so 
happened  that  St.  Eugenius  and  St. 
Crescentius  were  present  at  the  time,  and 
joined  Zanobi  in  prayer  for  the  resusci- 
tation of  the  child.  'Their  prayers  were 
heard,  and  the  child  was  restored  to 
perfect  health,  as  if  the  accident  had 
never  happened. 

(5)  The  fifth  case  was  the  father  of 
St.  Eugenius,  who  had  died  in  mortal 
sin  without  the  sacraments.  Zanobi, 
moved  to  pity  at  the  grief  of  Eugenius, 
told  him  to  sprinkle  the  dead  body  with 
holy  water.  This  did  he,  and  the  dead 
man  was  restored  to  life. — John  Tortcl 
(archpriest  of  Arezzo),  Life  of  St.  Zanobi 
(1433). 

Simon  Magus  volunteered  to  be  buried, 
and  said  he  would  rise  again  on  the  third 
dag.  Simon  Magus  volunteered  to  be 
buried  alive,  and  declared  he  would 
rise  again  on  the  third  day.  His  disciples 
buried  him  in  a deep  trench,  but  to  this 
day,  says  Ilippolytus,  “ they  await  his 
resurrection.” — Milman,  History  of  Chris- 
tianity, vol.  ii.  p.  51,  note. 

An  attempt  to  explain  this  phenomenon  in  some  cases. 

No  miracle  in  hagiography  is  more  common  than  that  of 
resuscitating  the  dend.  It  is  spoken  of  In  so  off-hand  a 
manner  in  many  cases,  that  It  presumes  familiarity.  The 
examples  given  above  stand  out  from  the  ordinary  run  by 
some  speciality,  or  by  some  marked  resemblance  to 
Scripture'.Incidents.  Other  examples  might  have  been  added 
to  an  almost  indefinite  amount.  It  would  be  childish  to  set 
down  all  these  phenomena  to  imposition  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  or  saint,  but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead  was  at  one  time, 
and  is  still  in  the  East,  one  of  the  commonest  frnuds  of 
beggars  and  charlatans!  (See  St.  Gregory's  Kochet.) 

It  is  well  known  that  one  mode  of  extorting  money  in 
Hindustan  is  by  feigning  death.  The  imitator  is  laid  on 
a light  nativo  bed,  and  wounds,  sores,  and  bruises  are 
neatly  painted  on  the  body.  Confederates  bring  the 
apparently  dead  body  where  they  hope  to  excite  sympathy, 
tell  their  tale  of  woo,  and  collect  what  money  they  are 
able  for  funeral  expenses.  Lieutenant  Bacon®  assures 
us,  if  the  trick  is  new  to  the  beholders,"  an  ample  shower  of 
coinswill  be  given,"  and  theunoment  the  money  has  been 
picked  up  the  party  decamps.  He  tells  us  ho  was  onco 
staying  at  a house  when  such  a " dead  man  ” was  brought 
In.  So  well  was  the  trick  played,  that  although  a wound 
was  given  by  a spectator  with  a billiard  cue,  yet  no  in- 
dication of  pain  was  manifested.  Lieutenant  Bacon, 
being  suspicious,  poured  scalding  hot  water  on  one  of  the 
feet,  when  the  " dead  man  ” started  up,  and  made  off  with 
all  possible  speed.  Probably  some  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  resuscitation  recorded  may  bo  referred  to 
this  category ; and  it  can  well  bo  imagined  how  tho 
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trick  would  be  vastly  more  dramatic,  if  the  body  was  laid 
at  the  feet  of  some  saint,  whom  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  flatter  by  making  him  the  instrument  of  an  apparent 
miracle. 

Voluntary  asphyxia  and  death.  Professor  Huxley  tells 
us  a man  may  voluntarily  produce  asphyxia  and  "death  " 
with  the  help  of  the  diaphragm,  as  follows: — "If,  the 
lungs  being  distended,  the  mouth  and  nose  are  closed,  and  a 
strong  expiratoiy  effort  is  then  made,  the  heart’s  action  may 
be  stopped.  And  the  same  result  occurs  if,  the  lungs  being 
partially  emptied,  and  the  nose  and  mouth  closed,  astrong 
inspiratory  effort  is  made." — Elementary  Physiology, 
p.  102.  Lieutenant  Boileau,  in  ids  Narrative  of  a Journey 
in  Rajioarra  (1835),  tells  us  of  men  who  by  long  practice 
acquired  the  power  of  " holding  their  breath  for  a consider- 
able time,  first  suspending  it  for  a short  period,  say  while 
one  could  count  fifty,  and  gradually  increasing  the  interval 
to  two  or  more  hundreds,  as  pearl-divers  do."  One  man  he 
mentions  possessed  the  power  of  shutting  his  mouth,  and 
stopping  the  interior  opening  of  the  nostrils  with  his 
tongue.  He  tells  us  that  the  West  Indian  slaves,  when 
suffering  under  the  lash,  sometimes  kill  themselves  thus. 

A fourth  means  of  suspending  animation  is  by 
mesmerism.  A fifth  by  anaesthetics,  such  as  chloroform, 
ether,  etc.  A sixth  by  hypnotism,  which  produces  stupor 
simply  by  acting  on  the  nerves  through  the  eyes.  It 
differs  from  mesmerism,  in  that  no  "animal  magnetism” 
is  infused.  Epilepsy  may  be  added,  and  various  forms  of 
asphyxia. 

The  following  extract  from  Paulinus,  the  deacon  and 
biographer  of  St.  Ambrose,  Is  to  the  same  point.  Speaking 
of  the  Arians,  he  says,  "They  calumniated  the  miracles  of 
St.  Ambrose,  and  stoutly  maintained  that  he  hired  persons 
to  feign  themselves  blind,  and  lame,  and  dead,  that  when 
they  were  brought  to  him  ho  might  have  the  credit  of 
miraculously  healing  them.”  Tho  remark  is  suggestive, 
even  if  we  acquit  the  archbishop  of  complicity.  Most 
certainly,  if  the  dogma  that  " the  end  justifies  the  means  ” 
is  admitted,  even  deception  may  be  meritorious ; and 
indeed  is  so,  when  thereby  the  power  of  the  Church  and 
" the  glory  of  God  " are  supposed  to  be  magnified. 

Si.  Servin' s dead  bird.  The  following  anecdote 
further  elucidates  the  same  point.  St.  Scrvan  had  a pet 
robin  which  was  wont  to  feed  out  of  his  hand  and  perch 
on  his  shoulder;  and  when  Servnn  chanted  the  psalms, 
his  little  redbreast  would  flap  its  wings  and  chirp  most 
lustily.  The  boys  under  him,  jealous  of  one  Kentigcrn, 
the  favourite  pupil  of  the  old  saint,  one  day  wrung  the 
robin's  neck,  and  laid  the  charge  on  Kentigern.  Kentigern 
cried  bitterly  when  he  heard  the  bird  was  dead,  and 
taking  it  up,  signed  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  praying 
earnestly  that  God  would  restore  it  to  life.  When  St. 
Servan  returned  from  church,  tho  robin  hopped  to  meet 
him  ns  usual,  flapping  its  wings  and  chirping  joyously. 

This  is  recorded  as  a " miracle,"  but  it  by  no  means  needs 
be  so.  1 myself  once  had  a favourite  canary  very  tamo 
indeed;  hut  one  day,  being  frightened  by  the  sudden 
entrance  of  strangers,  it  flew  into  the  garden,  and  took 
refuge  in  a tall  lime  tree.  Several  neighbours  came  to 
help  mo  to  recapture  my  little  favourite,  and  one  of  them, 
without  my  knowledge,  threw  a small  stick  at  it,  knocked 
it  on  the  head,  and  it  fell  down  on  the  ground.  All 
thought  the  bird  was  dead,  and  a medical  gentleman,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  house  at  the  time,  pronounced  it 
" undoubtedly  dead.”  However,  I laid  it  in  wadding  near 
the  fire.  For  several  hours  no  sign  of  life  appeared,  but 
next  day  the  bird  was  alive,  and  lived  many  years  after- 
wards. 

Restoration  of  life  by  gcmiramls.  Thte  legend  is  a 
manifest  fraud,  and  yet  may  be  typical  of  other  legends. 
At  the  village  of  Am,  the  king  of  Armenia  inspired 
Semimmis,  queen  of  Assyria,  with  a fatal  passion,  but 
he  refused  an  alliance  of  marriage ; so  the  queen  declared 
war  against  tho  Armenians,  but  strictly  enjoined  her 
soldiers  on  no  account  to  injure  the  young  king.  Not- 
withstanding this  injunction,  the  king  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  battle,  and  the  queen  obtained  possession 
of  the  dead  body,  intending  to  restoro  it  to  life  by 
magical  incantations.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  her  in- 
cantations were  powerless ; but  she  induced  one  of  her 
favourites  to  personate  the  dead  king,  and  then  gave  out 
that  she  had  restored  him  to  life  by  the  special  favour  of 
her  gods,  who  "had  licked  his  wounds  and  cured  them." 
In  corroboration  of  this  " miracle,"  the  village  where  tin's 
happened  was  ever  after  called  Lczk  (Licked).— The  Con- 
stantinople Messenger,  June  15,  1881. 

Simulated  deaths.  That  fraud  very  early  had  crept  in 
Is  not  left  to  conjecture,  we  have  the  strongest  and  clearest 
evidence  possible.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  St. 
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Epiplmnius  (310-403).  He  is  represented  in  Christian  art 
ns  cansing  the  actual  death  of  an  impostor  who  feigned 
himself  dead,  and  his  accomplice  is  represented  as 
demanding  of  the  saint  his  restoration  to  life.  This  was 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  without  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  the  fraud  was  neither  new  nor  unknown.  In  this 
case  Epiplmnius  is  represented  as  having  detected  and 
punished  the  fraud,  but  this  appears  to  be  exceptional, 
and  it  is  no  great  demand  on  human  vanity  to  believe 
that  hundreds  would  be  willingly  or  unwillingly  imposed 
upon,  laying  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  God 
is  gloriiled  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of  His  saints. 

The  following  cases  of  voluntary 
hibernation  are  to  the  same  point : — 

Human  hibernation , or  simulated  death 
by  a Hindu  fakir.  The  fakir  Harodas 
had  frequently  exhibited  his  voluntary 
power  of  hibernation  to  the  natives  ; but 
in  the  following  instance,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Braid,  it  was  exhibited  to  European 
officers  before  the  maharajah  and  his 
principal  sirdars.  Harodas  previously 
prepared  himself  by  “forcing  his  breath 
into  his  brain ; whereupon  the  lungs 
collapsed,  and  the  heart  ceased  to  heat.” 
Being  ready,  he  was  put  into  a linen  bag 
sealed  by  the  maharajah’s  private  seal, 
and  the  bag  containing  the  fakir  was 
deposited  in  a deal  box,  which  was  locked, 
sealed,  and  buried  in  a deep  grave. 
Earth  was  piled  over  the  box  several 
feet  deep,  and  was  well  trodden  down. 
Sentries  were  now  set  to  watch  the  spot 
all  day  and  night,  and  the  man  remained 
thus  buried  in  the  earth  for  six  weeks. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  forty  days 
the  box  was  disinterred,  the  eyes  and 
mouth  of  the  fakir  were  moistened,  and 
the  man  revived.  The  case  is  related  by 
captain  W.  G.  Osborne  in  the  book 
entitled  The  Court  and  Camp  of  Bunjeet 
Singh  (1840).  It  occurred  at  Lahore  in 
1837. 

Dr.  Braid  mentions  other  instances, 
and  Meric  Casaubon,  D.D.,  gives  several 
examples  in  his  Treatise  concerning  En- 
thusiasm, as  an  Effect  of  Nature,  but 
mistaken  by  many  for  Divine  Inspiration 
or  Diabolical  Possession. 

The  case  of  Harodas  is  well  known,  and  rests  on  un- 
doubted authority,  such  as  thatpf  sir  Claude  Martin  Wade, 
acting  political  agent  at  the  court  of  maharajah  Runjeet 
Singh,  at  Lahore  ; and  vouched  for  by  sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Honigberger,  formerly  physician  to  Runjeet 
Singh,  and  by  general  Ventura. 

Human  hibernation,  or  simulated  death 
among  the  Hindus.  Colonel  Fraser  states 
that  the  following  case  of  simulated 
death  was  officially  reported  to  the  Indian 
government  by  an  engineer  officer.  He 
says  it  occurred  in  the  presence  of  him- 
self and  another  officer,  at  the  court  of 
Runjeet  Singh,  the  Lion  of  Lahore.  The 
faster  was  a Hindu  fakir,  who  objected 
to  “die  and  be  buried”  till  commanded 
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by  Runjeet  Singh.  The  fakir  was  a lean, 
middle-aged  man.  After  bathing  he  was 
wrapped  in  a light  warm  cloth,  his 
tongue  was  drawn  back  to  the  gullet, 
and  ho  was  laid  on  his  back  on  a hard 
litter  with  a mat  under  him.  Meanwhile 
slabs  of  stone  were  prepared  and  fitted 
together,  and  on  them  he  was  laid.  He 
was  then  hermetically  built  in  with  solid 
masonry,  for  he  was  anxious  no  opening 
should  be  left,  lest  the  ants  should  get 
at  him.  The  tomb  of  masonry  was 
bound  round  with  tape,  and  sealed  with 
the  ruj  put’s  signet,  which  was  handed  to 
the  officers.  Six  weeks  afterwards  the 
seals  were  broken,  and  the  tomb  opened. 
The  bodj'  was  found  in  the  same  position, 
but  was  somewhat  leaner.  The  man’s 
tongue  was  then  drawn  forwards,  and 
warm  milk  being  poured  in  small 
quantities  down  his  throat,  he  revived  in 
about  an  hour.  This  is  a more  recent 
case  than  that  of  Harodas. 

Lieutenant  Boiluau's  case  of  voluntary 
hibernation.  Lieutenant  Boilcau,  in  his 
Narrative  of  a Journey  in  Eajwarra  (1835), 
tells  us  of  a man,  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  travelled  about  the  country  to 
Ajmeer,  Katah,  etc.,  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  buried  for  weeks,  or  even  months, 
by  any  person  who  paid  him  handsomely. 
For  some  days  before  his  inhumation  he 
abstained  from  all  food  except  milk,  that 
he  might  not  be  inconvenienced  by  the 
contents  of  his  stomach.  II is  powers  of 
abstinence  were  wonderful,  and  it  is  said 
his  hair  ceased  to  grow.  This  man  was 
put  to  the  test  at  Pooshikur  by  an  officer, 
who  suspended  him  for  thirteen  days 
enclosed  in  a wooden  box,  open  to  in- 
spection on  all  sides.  The  result  proved 
to  demonstration  that  the  man  was  not 
an  impostor.  The  same  man  was  buried 
in  a walled  grave  covered  with  large 
stone  slabs,  and  strictly  guarded.  He 
was  exhumed  after  being  interred  for  ten 
days,  in  the  presence  of  credible  witnesses. 
The  appearance  of  the  body  was  as 
follows: — “Eyes  closed,  hands  cramped 
and  powerless,  stomach  shrunken,  teeth 
jammed  together  so  fast  it  was  needful 
to  employ  an  iron  instrument  to  open  the 
mouth  that  a little  water  might  be  poured 
down  the  throat.  He  revived  gradually, 
and  spoke  in  a feeble  voice,  as  if  weak  ; 
but  so  far  from  being  distressed  in  mind 
from  his  long  interment,  he  said  he  was 
quite  willing  to  be  buried  again,  and 
that  for  a twelvemonth,  if  desired.” 

A case  of  voluntary  human  hibernation 
recorded  by  Mr.  Braid.  Mr.  Braid  men- 
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tions  a case  of  voluntary  human  hiberna- 
tion made  under  the  direct  supennten- 
lence  of  a British  officer.  A period  of 
line  days  ■was  stipulated  for  on  the  part 
if  the  devotee  ; but  was  reduced  to  three 
,t  the  desire  of  the  officer,  who  feared  he 
alight  incur  blame  if  the  result  proved 
fatal.  The  appearance  of  the  body  when 
First  disinterred  was  quite  corpse-like  in 
very  respect.  No  pulsation  at  the  heart 
could  be  detected,  and  no  respiration  was 
perceptible.  The  means  of  restoration 
imployed  were  chiefly  warmth  to  the 
-ertex,  and  friction  to  the  body  and 
imbs. —Observations  on  Trance,  or  Human 
^Hibernation  (1850). 

Colonel  Townshend  had  the  power  of 
)oluntanj  hibernation.  Colonel  Town- 
ihend  and  Phul,  rajah  of  Puttiali,  in  the 
Punjaub,  had  the  power  of  voluntary 
hibernation.  Colonel  Townshend  could 
“die”  whenever  he  pleased,  as  many 
persons  can  faint  at  will.  His  heart 
vould  cease  to  beat ; there  was  no  per- 
eptible  respiration ; the  body  became 
old  and  rigid,  the  eyes  glassy,  ana  the 
features  cadaverous.  The  colonel  would 
ontinue  “dead”  for  several  hours,  and 
hen  revive.  Dr.  Cheyne,  who  gives  an 
ccounfc  of  this  strange  power,  says  that 
olonel  Townshend  told  him  “he  could 
xpire  whenever  lie  liked,  and  by  an 
ilfort  of  his  own  will  come  to  life  again.” 
n one  occasion  he  performed  the  ex- 
leriment  in  the  presence  of  three  medical 
en,  one  of  whom  kept  his  hand  on  the 
olonel’s  heart,  another  held  his  fingers  at 
[he  colonel’s  wrist-pulse,  and  the  third 
eld  a mirror  before  the  colonel’s  mouth, 
hey  found  all  traces  of  pulsation  and 
espiration  ceased  entirely,  and  really 
iclieved  that  the  colonel  had  actually 
ied ; but  he  revived  in  due  time,  to  the 
mazement  of  all. 

I1  Deaf  made  to  hear. 

Mark  vii.  32-35.  They  bring  unto  Jesus 
Ine  that  was  deaf,  . . . and  He  put  His  fingers 
lito  his  ears,  . . . and  looking  up  to  heaven, 
|le  sighed,  and  saitfi,  Ephphatha  (that  is,  He 
tied) ; and  straightway  his  ears  were  opened. 

St.  Genevieve  cures  a lawyer  who  had 
k'en  deaf  for  four  years  (a.d.  422-512). 
Vn  advocate  of  Paris,  who  had  been  quite 
I eaf  for  four  years,  applied  to  St.  Gene- 
[ifcve  for  a cure  of  liis  infirmity.  The 
aint  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his 
ars,  and  forthwith  he  heard  plainly. — 
tollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum  (Yita  Geno- 
f’efoe),  vol.  i.  Jan.  3. 

i The  cure  of  the  deaf  is  too  common  a miracle  in  hngio- 
.ilihy  to  have  the  least  interest,  and  of  course  deafness 


and  dumbness  are  so  easily  assumed  if  an  impostor  has 
any  object  in  view  to  be  gained  thereby. 

Dearth  forestaHed. 

Gex.  xli.  Joseph,  having  forewarned  Pharaoh 
that  seven  years  of  plenty  would  he  succeeded 
by  seven  years  of  dearth,  lays  up  corn  to 
provide  against  famine. 

St.  Remi  in  Reims  follows  the  example 
of  Joseph  in  Eyypt , and  forestalls  a dearth 
(sixth  century).  When  St.  Remi  was  well 
stricken  in  age,  it  was  revealed  to  him 
in  a dream  that  certain  years  of  plenty 
would  be  followed  by  a dearth  ; so  he 
stored  up  com  in  Celtum  against  the  years 
of  famine.  The  villagers,  supposing  he 
was  going  to  make  a market  of  his  corn 
to  their  great  loss,  set  fire  to  his  granaries. 
While  the  fires  were  still  blazing,  the  old 
primate  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene, 
and  said  to  the  people,  “ Be  sure  of  this, 
that  God  will  not  forget  to  punish  those 
who  have  done  this  mischief  ; ” and  im- 
mediately the  peasants  who  had  fired  the 
granaries  became  humpty — a mark  which 
God  set  on  all  their  posterity  also.  Arch- 
bishop Hincmar  naively  remarks,  “ I,  the 
author  of  this  Life  of  St.  Remi,  can  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this  miracle,  for  I have 
often  seen  the  peasants  of  Celtum,  some 
of  whom  have  certainly  crooked  backs.” 
— Hincmar  (archbishop  of  Reims),  Life 
of  St.  Remi. 

The  logic  of  the  archbishop  is  not  very  strong.  St. 
Remi  died  in  545,  and  Hincmar  in  882.  He  doe3  not  tell 
us  who  kept  the  genealogy-  of  the  peasants  for  the  three 
centuries  intervening  between  St  Remi  and  himself,  nor 
does  he  so  much  as  say  that  the  villagers  told  him  that 
the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  these  deformed  peasants 
were  humpty,  but  simply,  “ I have  often  seen  deformed 
persons  in  Celtum,  and  God,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
punished  some  of  the  natives  of  this  place  with  deformity, 
so  the  deformed  persons  I liaveseen  must  be  the  descend- 
ants of  those  whom  God  punished,  and  hence  the  corn 
collected  by  St.  Remi  was  really  destroyed,  and  the 
workers  of  the  mischief  were  really  punished.”  Q.E.D. 

Delilah. 

Judges  xvi.  4-20.  Samson  fell  iu  love  with 
Delilah,  who  was  enticed  by  the  Philistines  to 
betray  him.  So  Delilah  said  to  Samson,  Tell 
me,  I pray  thee,  the  secret  of  thy  strength,  and 
whereby  thou  mayest  be  bound  to  afflict  thee. 
Samson  replied,  if  he  was  hound  with  seven 
green  withs,  he  would  be  no  stronger  than 
another  man.  Delilah  procured  the  withs, 
hound  him,  and  called  forth  the  Philistines,  who 
were  lying  in  wait  to  take  him  prisoner ; but 
Samson  broke  the  withs  as  tow,  and  the  Philis- 
tines did  not  dare  to  molest  him.  Delilah  chid 
the  strong  man  for  his  deception,  and  coaxed 
him  again  to  tell  his  secret.  Said  Samson,  If  I 
were  bound  with  new  ropes,  I should  be  power- 
less as  other  men.  So  Delilah  procured  new 
ropes  and  bound  him ; but  when  the  Philistines 
entered,  he  broke  the  ropes  as  he  had  snapped 
the  withs,  and  the  Philistines  laid  no  hands  on 
him.  Again  Delilah  asked  him  wherein  his 
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itrength  lay,  and  how  he  might  be  bound  ; and 
she  told  him  he  had  mocked  her,  and  had  told 
her  what  was  not  true.  Samson  now  told  her, 
saying,  If  you  were  to  weave  seven  locks  of 
my  hair  with  a web,  I should  lose  all  my 
strength.  So  Delilah  fastened  his  hair  with  a 
pin,  and  cried.  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee, 
Samson.  And  he  awoke,  and  went  away  with 
the  pin  of  the  beam,  and  with  the  web.  How 
canst  thou  say  thou  lovest  me,  said  Delilah, 
and  yet  mock  me  thus  ? And  she  pressed  him 
day  after  day,  and  urged  him,  till  bis  “ soul 
was  vexed  unto  death.”  So  at  last  he  told  her 
that  he  was  a Nazarite,  and  consequently  his 
hair  had  never  been  cut,  and  so  long  as  this  was 
the  case  his  strength  would  remain  unabated  ; 
but  if  he  broke  his  vow  and  his  hair  was  shorn, 
he  would  lose  his  strength,  and  be  no  better 
than  ordinary  men.  Then  Dolilah  watched  her 
opportunity,  and  one  day,  when  he  fell  asleep 
with  his  head  in  her  lap,  she  cut  off  his  seven 
locks  of  hair,  and  called  for  the  Philistines  to 
come  and  bind  him.  So  they  bound  him,  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  sent  him  to  grind  in  the 
prison-house  of  Gaza. 

Jonathan , the  youngest  son  of  king 
Darius,  wheedled  out  of  his  three  talismans 
by  a woman.  Darius,  on  his  death-bed, 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son, 
his  personals  to  his  second  son,  and  three 
magical  gifts  (a  ring,  a necklace,  and  a 
piece  of  cloth)  to  the  youngest.  Jonathan 
being,  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death, 
too  young  to  be  entrusted  with  these 
magical  treasures,  they  were  given  to  his 
mother  to  take  care  of  for  him.  Wien 
Jonathan  became  a young  man,  his  mother 
gave  him  one  of  the  three  talismans,  viz. 
the  ring,  which  had  these  two  virtues— it 
rendered  the  wearer  invisible,  and  sup- 
plied him  with  everything  he  wanted.  On 
handing  it  to  the  young  prince,  she  said 
to  him,  “Wear  it,  my  son,  but  beware  of 
the  wiles  of  women.”  So  Jonathan  went 
into  the  wide  world,  and  fell  in  love  with 
a Delilah.  The  woman,  greatly  amazed 
at  his  inexhaustible  wealth,  wheedled 
the  secret  out  of  him,  and  induced  him 
to  give  the  ring  into  her  keeping,  lest  he 
should  lose  it.  The  love-sick  youth  did 
so ; but  when  he  wanted  it  again  to 
supply  his  necessities,  she  swore  that 
some  one  had  stolen  it.  Being  in  great 
destitution,  he  returned  to  his  mother, 
and  told  her  of  his  loss.  “ My  son,”  she 
said,  “I  cautioned  you  against  the  wiles 
of  women,  but  it  is  of  no  use  fretting  over 
spilt  milk.”  She  then  gave  him  his 
second  treasure,  the  magical  necklace, 
the  virtues  of  which  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  ring — it  made  the  wearer 
invisible,  and  supplied  all  his  wants. 
Jonathan  took  the  necklace,  and  went  his 
way  as  before.  When  his  old  flame  saw 


he  was  as  well  oil  as  ever,  she  soon  re- 
turned to  him  again,  and  ultimately 
coaxed  him  out  of  the  necklace ; and 
when  asked  to  return  it,  with  small 
ingenuity  of  invention  she  insisted  that 
it  had  been  stolen,  like  the  ring.  Jonathan 
told  his  mother  of  this  second  loss,  and 
she  sharply  rebuked  him  before  handing 
to  him  Iris  third  gift,  a piece  of  cloth, 
which  would  transport  those  who  sat  on 
it,  in  a moment,  to  any  place  they  liked. 
Again  his  Delilah  joined  him,  and  was 
told  of  the  virtues  of  the  rug.  Then, 
sitting  beside  him  on  the  magic  cloth, 
she  wished  to  be  transported  to  the 
middle  of  a desert,  and  while  the  young 
prince  was  asleep,  drew  the  cloth  from 
under  him,  transported  herself  back,  and 
left  Jonathan  in  the  desert.  As  Samson 
recovered  his  strength,  and  brought  down 
destruction  on  the  Philistines,  so  prince 
Jonathan  recovered  his  three  talismans, 
and  saw  his  deceitful  mistress  die  in 
excruciating  agony. — Gesta  Eomanorun, 
cxx. 

Delivered  from  Prison.  (See 

Paul  and  the  Jailer.) 

Acts  xii.  3-10.  Herod,  having  seized  rcter, 
put  him  in  prison,  and  delivered  him  to  four 
quaternions  of  soldiers  to  keep  him ; intending 
after  Easter  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people.; 
Peter  therefore  was  kept  in  prison  : but  prayer 
was  made  without  ceasing  of  the  Church  unto 
God  for  him.  And  when  Herod  would  have 
brought  him  forth,  the  same  night  Peter  was 
sleeping  between  two  soldiers,  bound  with  two 
chains : and  the  keepers  before  the  door  kept  tlio 
prison.  And,  behold ! the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him,  and  a light  shined  in  the 
prison : and  the  angel  smote  Peter  on  the  side, 
and  raised  him  up,  saying,  Arise  up  quickly. 
And  his  chains  fell  off.  And  the  angel  said  to 
him.  Gird  thyself,  and  bind  on  thy  sandals. 
And  so  ho  did.  And  the  angel  said  to  him, 
Cast  thy  garment  about  thee,  and  follow  me. 
And  he  went  out,  following  the  angel,  'When 
they  were  past  the  first  and  second  ward,  they 
came  to  the  iron  gate  that  lcadeth  to  the  city, 
which  opened  to  them  of  its  own  accord  : and 
they  went  out,  and  passed  on  through  one  street  j 
and  forthwith  the  angel  departed  from  him. 
Peter  then  went  to  the  house  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  John  Mark,  where  many  disciples 
were  gathered  together. 

St.  Apollo  and  others  delivered  from 
prison  by  an  angel  (a.d.  395).  St.  Apollo 
went  with  his  monks  to  visit  his  brother, 
who  was  imprisoned  for  conscience’  sake 
in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  days  of  Julian 
the  Apostate.  The  tribune  happened  to 
enter  the  prison  while  these  monks  were 
there,  and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut 
upon  them,  vowing  he  would  enlist  the 
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whole  lot  in  the  imperial  army.  At 
night,  while  engaged  in  prayer,  an  angel 
came  to  them,  bearing  a lamp,  opened 
the  prison  doors,  and  led  them  forth,  bid- 
ding them  flee  into  the  desert.  They 
obeyed  the  voice  of  their  divine  deliverer, 
and  all  of  them  escaped  from  further  mo- 
lestation.— Palladius,  Historic  Lausiaca. 
(Palladios  was  a personal  friend.) 

St.  Felix  delivered  from  prison  by  an  angel 
(third  century).  St.  Felix,  being  seized, 
was  heavily  laden  with  iron  chains,  and 
cast  into  a "dungeon  strewed  with  broken 
crockery,  into  which  no  ray  of  light 
could  enter.  At  midnight  an  angel 
entered  the  dungeon,  and  bade  Felix 
depart,  and  search  for  Maximus,  bishop 
of  Nola,  who  was  dying  of  cold  and 
hunger  in  the  mountains.  Immediately 
his  chains  fell  off  his  neck,  hands,  and 
feet ; the  doors  opened  of  their  own 
accord ; and,  guided  by  the  angel,  Felix 
was  brought  to  the  hiding-place  of  the 
aged  bishop,  whom  he  found  utterly 
exhausted,  speechless,  and  apparently 
dying.  St.  Felix  moistened  the  lips  of 
the  old  prelate  with  wine,  forced  a little 
food  down  his  throat,  and  chafed  his 
frozen  limbs.  By  slow  degrees  Maximus 
revived,  and  then  Felix  carried  him -home 
on  his  shoulders,  and  put  him  under  the 
charge  of  a good  old  woman  to  take  care 
of  him.  In  a.d.  251  the  Church  had 
rest  for  a while  by  the  death  of  Decius. 
In  Christian  art,  St.  Felix  is  represented 
with  an  angel  striking  off  his  chains  ; 
and  sometimes  as  bearing  Maximus,  the 
aged  bishop,  either  on  his  shoulder  or  in 
his  arms. — St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  De 
Gloria  Martyrum,  bk.  i.  eh.  104. 

St.  Germanus  of  Scotland  obtains  the 
release  of  twenty-four  prisoners  (fifth 
century).  When  St.  Germanus  was  at 
Bayeux  he  asked  the  governor  to  release 
his  prisoners,  and  was  refused.  So  lie 
left  the  town  in  anger,  and  striking  his 
feet  against  the  city  wall  to  shako  oif  the 
dust  of  his  shoes,  he  kicked  down  a large 
part  of  the  rampart  into  the  foss.  How- 
ever, his  anger  being  over,  he  returned  to 
the  city,  and  raised  a dead  man  to  life. 
These  miracles  induced  the  magistrates 
to  relent,  and  they  gave  him  the  prisoners 
he  demanded,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
four. — Corblet,  Hagiographie  (T Amiens. 

St.  Joseph  of  Arimathcca  delivered  from 
prison  by  an  angel  (a.d.  33).  Gregory  of 
Tours  and  Boronius,  in  his  Annals,  vol.  i., 
(tells  us  that  the  high  priest  was  so  angry7 
rwith  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  for  entombing 
Jesus,  that  he  arrested  him  and  put  him 


in  prison.  On  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, an  angel  released  Joseph  from 
prison ; and  when  the  Jews  reproached 
the  guard  for  allowing  the  body7  of  Jesus 
to  be  stolen  from  the  tomb,  they  replied, 
“ Do  you  deliver  into  our  hands  Joseph, 
and  we  will  deliver  into  yours  Christ ; 
but  as  you  cannot  give  into  our  hands 
the  friend  of  Christ,  we  cannot  give  into 
yours  the  Son  of  God.” — Baronius,  Annals, 
vol.  i. 

St.  Julian  of  Antioch  released  from 
prison  by  an  angel  (a.d.  313).  The 
governor  Marcian  had  confined  St.  Julian 
and  his  own  son  Celsus  in  a noisome 
dungeon  ; but  at  midnight,  one  Antony, 
with  seven  of  his  scholars,  entered  the 
prison.  Presently  an  angel  made  its 
appearance,  and  bade  all  of  them  follow 
him.  Fie  led  them  through  the  prison, 
and  they  came  to  the  great  iron  gates, 
which  opened  to  them  of  their  own 
accord,  and  they  passed  through. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandus),  vol.  i.  Jan.  9. 

Peter  the  Holy  Exorcist  and  Marcellinus 
delivered  from  prison  by  an  angel.  In  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  Peter  the  Holy 
Exorcist  was  apprehended  in  Rome  by 
judge  Serenus,  laden  with  fetters,  and 
locked  in  a dark  dungeon  with  bolts  of 
iron.  Artemius,  the  prison-keeper,  had 
a daughter  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit, 
and  Peter  said  to  him,  “ If  you  would 
believe  on  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
yrour  daughter  would  be  made  whole, 
Artemius.”  The  prison-keeper  laughed 
at  the  remark,  and  replied,  “ If  your  God 
cannot  deliver  you  from  prison,  Peter, 
how  should  He  be  able  to  deliver  mv 
daughter  from  the  power  of  Satan?” 
Peter  said,  “ The  God  I serve  can  do 
both  one  and  the  other.”  “I  will  put 
Him  to  the  test  this  very  night,”  said 
Artemius.  “So  be  it,”  replied  Peter. 
“This  night,  then,”  continued  the  keeper, 
“I  will  put  y7ou  into  the  inner  dungeon, 
lock  and  bolt  the  door  myself,  double 
the  chains  that  hold  yrou,  and  double  the 
watch  also ; then,  if  your  God  can 
deliver  you,  I will  believe  in  Him.” 
“Be  it  so,  Artemius,”  said  Peter.  At 
midnight,  lo  ! Peter,  notwithstanding  the 
precautions  employed,  left  his  dungeon, 
and  presented  himself  before  the  jailer 
and  his  wife  Candida.  He  was  clad  in 
white,  and  earned  in  his  hand  a cross. 
When  Artemius  and  his  wife  saw  Peter, 
they  fell  at  his  feet  and  exclaimed, 
“ Truly  there  is  but  one  God  who  can  do 
after  this  sort,  and  that  is  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  whom  you  serve.”  Peter 
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then  commanded  the  devil  to  come  out 
of  Paulina,  the  jailer’s  daughter,  and 
forthwith  she  was  made  whole.  Above 
three  hundred  persons  witnessed  these 
miracles,  and  all  of  them  received 
baptism,  and  continued  steadfast  in  the 
faith  to  their  lives’  end.  Then  Artemius 
delivered  Peter  from  his  chains,  and  took 
him  into  his  own  house.  When  the 
knowledge  of  these  things  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  judge,  he  commanded  that 
Peter  should  be  sent  again  to  the  dungeon, 
and  his  feet  made  fast  in  the  stocks.  A 
priest,  named  Marcellinus,  was  also  a 
prisoner  in  the  same  cell.  At  night  an 
angel  came  into  the  dungeon  while  they 
were  praying,  and  delivered  them  both. 
Being  set  free  by  the  angel,  Peter  and 
Marcellinus  went  to  the  house  of  Artemius 
the  jailer,  where  the  new  converts  were 
met  together,  and  tarried  there  certain 
days,  instructing  them  more  fully  in  the 
way  of  Christ.  Ultimately,  Peter  and 
Marcellinus,  Artemius  and  his  wife 
Candida,  were  all  beheaded.  The  exe- 
cutioner declared,  when  he  cut  off  the 
heads  of  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  that  he 
distinctly  saw  their  souls,  arrayed  in 
white,  borne  up  to  heaven  by  the  hands 
of  angels.  (See  Alexander  and  Hermes, 
p.  59,  almost  identical.) — Ado  (arch- 
bishop of  Treves),  Marty  rology.  (Bede 
has  written  the  lives  of  these  two 
martyrs.  See  also  L’abbe'  Daras,  Vies 
dcs  Saints.) 

St.  Peter  II.,  archbishop  of  Tarentaise, 
miraculously  delivers  three  prisoners  (a.d. 
1103-1174).  While  St.  Peter,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tarentaise,  was  at  St.  Claude, 
a crowd  pressed  upon  him  to  obtain  some 
of  the  graces  which  he  so  freely  bestowed. 
Amongst  others  appeared  three  strangers, 
who  came  to  thank  him  for  delivering 
them  from  prison.  “We  were  shut  up 
in  prison,”  they  said,  “in  Lausanne. 
Here  the  recital  of  your  virtues  and 
miracles  arrested  our  attention,  and  led 
us  to  repentance.  We  invoked  your 
name,  as  one  would  invoke  a saint  in 
heaven.  You  appeared  to  us  in  our  cell, 
broke  our  chains,  gave  us  your  hand,  and 
led  us  out  of  prison  without  being  seen 
by  any  one,  or  disturbing  the  guard  on 
watch.” — Geoffrey  (abbot of  Hautecomb), 
Life  of  St.  Peter  II.,  etc.  (written  nine 
years  after  his  death  by  order  of  pope 
Lucius  III.). 

St.  Peter  does  not  seem  to  have  known  what  the 
prisoners  tell  him.  It  appears  that,  betas;  invoked,  his 
" double  ” went  to  Lnusnnnc,  just  os  the  duplicate  of  St. 
Wcrulus  went  to  Mussy  to  deliver  a child  from  a house  on 
fire. 


Robert  de  Silld  delivered  from  prison  by 
the  Virgin  Mary  (a.d.  1356).  When 
Jean  lc  Bon,  king  of  France,  fell  a cap- 
tive into  the  hands  of  the  Black  Prince, 
the  sieur  Robert  de  Sille  was  also  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  English  demanded 
three  thousand  florins  for  ransom-money.  .1 
As  his  wife,  Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille,  could 
not  raise  this  sum,  she  prayed  earnestly 
to  the  Virgin  to  come  and  help  her.  Her  3 
prayer  was  heard,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  j 
entering  the  cell  of  Robert,  broke  off  1 
his  chains  and  set  him  free. — Pere  de  1 
Boisgaultier  (her  confessor),  Life  of  1 
Jeanne  Marie,  de  Mailld. 

Ordinary  history  says  simply  that  lie  broke  from  prison  1 
and  made  his  escape. 

The  prison  walls  of  Rennes  fall  down  j 
when  the  dead  body  of  St.  Melanius  passes  ■ 
by  (a.d.  530).  When  the  dead  body  of  |j 
St.  Melanius  was  carried  in  grand  pro-  fl 
cession  through  Rennes,  the  chanting  -j 
was  heard  in  the  prison,  where  twelve  a 
thieves  were  conlined.  The  thieves 
joined  in  the  chant,  and  the  prison  walls,  a 
though  built  of  stone  and  very  stout,  1 
were  rent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  a 
The  thieves  being  thus  released  invoked  : ] 
the  mere)'  of  God,  and  were  numbered  <1 
with  the  elect. — Dom  Lobineau  (a  con- 
temporary), Life  of  St.  Melani  (or 
Melaine). 

Demoniacs  possessed  with 
Spirits  of  Truth. 

Mark  iii.  11, 12.  Unclean  spirits,  when  they 
saw  Jesus,  fell  down  before  Him,  and  cried, 
saying.  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God.  And  Jesus  1 
straitly  charged  them  that  they  should  not 
make  Him  known. 

Make  v.  2-13.  When  Jesus  came  to  tliol 
country  of  the  Gadarenes  there  met  Him  a man 
with  an  unclean  spirit,  who  had  his  dwelling 
among  the  tombs  ; and  when  lie  saw  Jesus  afar 
oft,  he  ran  and  worshipped  Him,  and  cried  with 
a loud  voice,  What  have  I to  do  with  Thee,. 
Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  the  most  high  God  ? 

Luke  iv.  33-35.  In  the  synagogue  there, 
was  a man  which  had  a spirit  of  an  unclean, 
devil,  and  he  cried  with  a loud  voice,  Let  us 
alone,  Thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  I know  Thee 
who  Thou  art ; the  Holy  One  of  God. 

The  devil  tells  Mine,  de  Bermond  why  j 
he  hates  her.  Mine,  de  Bermond  was 
especially  obnoxious  to  tbe  devil.  On 
one  occasion  sbe  found  herself  uncon- 
sciously in  tbe  presence  of  a demoniac, 
and  the  demon  tried  to  leap  on  her, 
crying  with  a loud  yell,  “Off,  off!  you 
bum  me ! ” Mine,  de  Bermond,  quite 
fearless,  went  up  to  tbe  demoniac,  and  j j 
spat  in  his  face,  to  show  her  contempt.'  •; 
The  demon,  furious,  said  to  her,  “ I will 
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direct  all  my'  efforts  ami  all  my  craft 
against  thee  and  thy  hated  daughters, 
even  more  than  against  other  religious 
orders.”  “ Why  so,  wretch  ? ” demanded 
Mme.  de  Bermond.  “Why? — ask  me 
why?”  screamed  the  foul  fiend;  “be- 
cause the  instructions  which  you  give 
to  these  children  wean  them  from  me 
and  mine.  So,  look  out,  I say,  for  my 
hatred  and  rage  shall  be  employed  to  the 
utmost,  to  keep  children  from  joining  the 
Ursulines.” — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol. 
vi.  p.  338. 

Demoniacs  reveal  the  place  where  St. 
Solemnius  was  buried  (a.d.  509).  St. 
Solemnius  assisted  St.  Kemi  in  the 
baptism  of  Clovis,  and  died  at  Maille  in 
the  year  509.  He  was  buried  where  he 
died,  in  the  crypt  of  the  church  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Virgin.  This  church  was 
destroyed  by  pagans,  and  the  body  of 
the  bishop,  by  the  close  of  the  century, 
was  wholly  forgotten.  The  subject 
cropped  up  suddenly  by  some  curious 
phenomena  which  excited  public  atten- 
tion. It  was  observed  that  every  Sunday 
night  a mysterious  light  was  seen  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  where  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  used  to  stand,  and  while 
men  were  speculating  on  the  cause  of 
these  mysterious  flames,  two  demoniacs 
from  the  basilica  of  St.  Martin  came  to 
I the  mountain,  crying  out,  “Here  rests 
! Solemnius,  in  a crypt  below.  Open  up 
; the  tomb,  and  honour  the  friend  of  God 

i according  to  his  deserts.  Do  this,  and 
[ your  country  will  reap  the  benefit.” 

ii  The  people  accordingly  took  spades  and 
i opened  the  earth,  till  they  uncovered  the 
1 crypt  and  found  the  tomb,  which  the 
| demoniacs  declared  to  be  that  of  Solem- 
Inius.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was 
It  proved  by  the  many  miracles  performed 
Iiby  the  relics  thus  discovered.  In  the 
■eleventh  century  it  was  determined  to 
■remove  the  body  to  Chartres,  but  on 
■arriving  at  Blois,  the  body  was  deposited 
■for  a night  in  St.  Peter’s  chapel  there, 
■with  the  intention  of  renewing  the 
■journey  on  the  morrow  ; but  when  the 
Hbearers  next  morning  attempted  to  lift 
■jjfche  coffin,  it  was  found  to  be  so  heavy 
■fchat  no  human  strength  could  move  it. 
■This  miracle  was  considered  to  be  a plain 
indication  of  the  will  of  God  that  the 
ifcody  was  to  remain  where  it  was.  So 
■ the  old  chapel  of  St.  Peter  of  Blois  was 
■Rebuilt,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Solemnius. 
Un  1568  the  Huguenots  burnt  the  body, 
ijut  some  of  the  bones  being  rescued  were 
■parried  to  Chartres,  and  the  head  was 


preserved  in  St.  Mary’s  of  Blois,  till  the 
time  of  the  revolution.  Even  to  the 
present  day  September  25  is  observed  as 
the  anniversary  of  the  saint’s  death. — 
Dupre,  Notices  sur  les  Saintes  de  Blois. 

Possessed  by  a cat.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  North  China  Herald , 
Nov.  1,  1881.  It  is  very  generally  be- 
lieved in  China  that  if  any  person  kills 
an  animal  from  wantonness  or  cruelty, 
the  soul  of  the  dead  animal  will  take 
possession  of  the  murderer’s  body  till  the 
guilt  has  been  expiated.  An  instance  of 
this  is  said  to  have  occurred  recently  at 
Yangchow.  It  is  as  follows: — “A  man 
and  his  wife  had  a favourite  cat,  and  this 
cat  gave  birth  to  three  kittens.  Like 
most  other  domestic  animals,  this  feline 
family  had  its  thievish  propensities,  and 
was  constantly  stealing  sundry  titbits 
which  the  servant  girl  had  put  aside  for 
her  own  private  eating.  At  last  the 
girl  got  so  exasperated  that  she  killed 
both  cat  and  kittens,  one  after  another, 
in  different  ways.  In  a short  time  the 
girl  was  taken  violently  ill,  mewing  and 
scratching  like  a cat,  and  displaying  all 
the  symptoms  of  rabies.  Her  mistress, 
suspecting  the  true  cause  of  the  girl’s 
attack,  apostrophized  the  dead  mother- 
cat,  demanding  why  it  had  come  to  haunt 
the  body  of  the  girl.  The  cat,  speaking 
through  the  girl’s  mouth,  then  recounted 
the  ill  treatment  it  had  received,  and 
said  how  its  little  ones  had  been  killed. 
One  had  been  drowned,  another  worried 
by  a dog,  and  a third  burnt  to  death. 
All  this  was  said  by  the  gill  herself,  in 
the  character  of  the  cat.  At  last  the 
girl  died  in  convulsions,  at  the  feet  of 
her  mistress.”  Stories  of  this  description 
are  firmly  believed  in  by  the  Chinese. — 
Notes  and  Queries,  July  29,  1882. 

Devil  defeated.  (See  Compacts 
with  Satan.) 

Era.  vi.  11-13.  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the 
wiles  of  the  devil.  For  we  wrestle  . . . against 
principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places.  Wherefore  take 
unto  yon  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may 
be  able  to  witlistaud  In  the  evil  day,  and  having 
done  all,  to  stand. 

Rom.  v.  20.  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
much  more  abound. 

Makk  iii.  28.  Verily  I say  unto  you,  All 
sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of  men, 
and  [all]  blasphemies  wherewith  soever  they 
shall  blaspheme. 

Peter  denied  Christ,  even  with  cursing  and 
swearing,  but  Peter  was  a chosen  vessel  unto 
honour. 
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Saul  was  called  to  be  the  apostle  Paul  while 
in  the  very  act  of  breathing  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord. 

Luke  x.  18.  I beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall 
from  heaven. 

John  xii.  31.  Now  shall  the  prince  of  this 
world  be  cast  out.  (See  also  xvi.  11.) 

Rev.  xii.  9.  The  great  dragon  was  cast  out, 
that  old  serpent,  called  the  devil,  and  Satan, 
which  deceiveth  the  whole  world,  was  cast  out, 
and  his  angels  with  him. 

The  devil  put  to  flight  by'  St.  Benedict 
with  a whip  (a.d.  480-543).  A certain 
monk  felt  an  irresistible  aversion  to  the 
long  mental  prayers  of  the  Benedictine 
monks,  so  when  the  psalmody  and  office 
were  finished,  he  used  to  steal  ont  of  the 
oratory  and  go  to  active  work.  The 
superior  had  often  admonished  him,  but 
all  to  no  purpose,  so  at  last  he  took  him 
before  St.  Benedict.  The  refractory 
brother  promised  amendment,  but  his 
resolution  lasted  only  two  days,  and  the 
superior  again  complained  to  the  abbot. 
St.  Benedict  appointed  Maur  to  be  his 
companion,  and  when  prayer-time  arrived, 
the  brothers  said  to  the  superior,  “ Look 
there ; do  you  see  that  little  black  imp 
which  keeps  pulling  at  the  cloke  of 
Maur’s  companion?”  “No,”  said  the 
superior.  “ Then  we  will  pray  that  God 
will  open  your  eyes.”  In  two  days  the 
superior  saw  the  imp  pulling  the  monk 
by  the  sleeve.  St.  Benedict  followed 
with  a whip,  and  flogged  the  monk  till 
he  scourged  the  offending  Adam  out  of 
him.  The  cure  was  quite  effectual,  for 
never  more  did  the  imp  return  to  tempt 
the  monk,  and  the  monk  no  longer 
shirked  his  religious  duties. — St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

St.  Dunstan  and  the  devil  (a.d.  925- 
988).  St.  Dunstan  was  not  only  a theo- 
logian and  statesman,  he  was  also  a good 
painter,  architect,  and  musician,  a founder 
of  metals,  and  skilled  workman  in  gold 
and  silver.  One  day,  while  he  was 
occupied  on  some  work  in  silver,  the  lyre 
suspended  on  the  walls  of  his  cell  began 
to  play  spontaneously,  as  if  struck  by 
the  hands  of  angels.  The  tune  it  played 
was  the  Magnificat.* 

On  another  occasion,  while  working  at 
his  forge,  the  devil,  that  enemy  of  all 
good  men,  kept  wandering  round  the 
anvil,  hindering  Dunstan  in  his  work. 
Dunstan,  greatly  annoyed,  took  his  tongs, 
red  hot  out  of  the  furnace,  and  seized  the 
intruder  by  the  nose.  Father  Cahier 
tells  us  of  “une  vieille  chappc  conscrve'e 

• Probably  this  lyre  resembled  in  its  mechanism  a musical 
snuff-box. 


en  Angleterre,  oil  co  fait  est  repre'sente.” 

— Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo 
XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints , vol.  vi.  p.  20. 

Dr.  Freeman  probably  refers  to  this  legend,  when  bo 
says  (Old  English  History , p.  104),  “Many  strange 
stories  are  told  of  [St.  Dunstan J,  especially  one  very  silly 
one.”  To  tills  I cannot  agree.  Those  who  study  tlio 
lives  of  the  saints  will  know,  that  whatever  impeded  good 
work  was  called  a devil,  whether  dog  or  horse,  wind  or 
accident,  man  or  what  not.  A loafer  loitering  about  the 
smithy  would,  in  tho  language  of  the  times,  bo  called  a 
devil,  and  it  is  quito  in  diameter  with  St  Dunstan  to 
turn  him  out  with  his  red-hot  forcops  or  tongs. 

St.  Patrick  drives  away  the  demons  that 
tried  to  oppose  his  landing  in  Ireland. 
When  St.  Patrick  went  to  Ireland,  the 
devils,  knowing  he  would  be  a formidable 
adversary,  formed  a ring  round  the  island 
to  keep  him  off ; but  the  saint  raised  his 
right  hand  on  high,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  they  fled.  We  are  told  that 
he  alone  could  see  the  infernal  cohort. — 
Jocelin  (twelfth  century),  Life  of  St. 
Patrick. 

St.  Theophilus  breaks  his  compact  with 
the  devil  (sixth  century).  Mgr.  Gudrin, 
from  whom  the  following  narrative  is 
abridged,  introduces  tho  life  of  St. 
Theophilus  with  these  words:  “Nous 
l’avouons,  ce  sera  avec  plaisir  que  nous 
ccrirons  ici  l’histoire  de  St.  The'ophile, 
penitent,  puisqu’elle  fera  parfaitement  j 
connaitre  au  lecteur  combien  la  sainte  > 
Yierge  est  mise'ricordieuse  envers  les  ; 
pccheurs,  et  combien  elle  a de  pouvoir  | 
pour  les  retirer  des  abimes  de  l’enfer,  oil 
ils  seraient  pre'eipite's  par  leurs  vices,  et  ‘ 
par  la  violence  des  tentations.”  From  « 
these  words  we  infer  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII., 
the  narrative  which  ensues  is  strictly 
historical.  And  as  his  work  is  highly 
commended  by  the  chief  dignitaries  of 
the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church,  we  may 
conclude  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
narrative  out  of  harmony  with  their  faith. 
And,  thirdly,  as  the  seventh  edition  bears 
the  date  of  1880,  no  charge  of  obsoleteness  ' 
can  be  laid  against  it. 

In  a.d.  538  Theophilus  was  treasurer  ij 
of  the  Church  of  Adna,  in  Cilicia,  and 
discharged  his  duties  so  honourably  that  ] , 
he  was  elected  bishop,  but  declined  to  j 
accept  the  office. 

Now  came  a great  change.  He  was 
slanderously  accused  to  the  new  bishop, 
deprived  of  his  office  as  treasurer,  and 
retired  into  private  life,  boiling  with 
anger  and  longing  for  vengeance.  A 
certain  Jew,  who  lived  by  sorcery,  hap-  - 
pened  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and,  working  on  the  evil  spirit  of  the 
man,  induced  him  to  make  a compact 
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with  the  devil.  To  this  end  he  had  to 
bjure  the  Christian  faith,  deny  Christ 
nd  the  Virgin,  and  sign  the  compact 
rith  his  blood. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  new  bishop 
aving  discovered  that  the  charge  against 
he  late  treasurer  was  false,  reinstated 
heophilus,  declared  him  innocent  of  every 
harge  brought  against  him,  and  heaped 
onour  upon  honour  on  him.  Theophilus 
ow  bitterly  repented  of  his  compact 
vith  the  devil,  and  prayed  for  forgiveness, 
he  “Holy  Spirit  advised  him  to  apply 
o Mary,  the  fountain  of  mercy,”  and  to 
■'arj'’  he  cried  for  mercy.  Forty  days 
e made  his  supplication,  with  fasting 
nd  penance,  when  “the  mother  of  God  ” 
ouchsafed  to  appear  to  him,  robed  like 
queen,  full  of  majesty,  but  with  dis- 
leasure  plainly  marked  upon  her  face. 
Why,  wretch,”  she  said,  “do  you 
ddress  yourself  to  me  ? Would  it  not 
ave  been  bad  enough  if  you  had  insulted 
e,  but  must  you  blaspheme  my  Son 
Iso?  I can  well  pardon  offences,  but 
jlasphemy  against  my  Son  is  far  more 
leinous.”  Theophilus  pleaded  hard  for 
nercy,  spoke  of  the  Ninevites  who 
btained  mercy,  of  Eahab  and  David,  of 
'eter  and  Paul,  of  Cyprian  too,  who 
ractised  the  black  art,  and  was  yet  a 
lartyr  and  a saint.  The  holy  Virgin, 
ouched  with  his  contrition,  bade  him 
onfess  his  sins,  and  then  promised  to 
ring  back  word  what  Christ  said  on  the 
ubject.  Next  night  she  returned,  told 
'heophilus  that  his  prayers  and  tears 
ere  accepted,  and  if  he  continued  faith- 
1 to  the  Ad  her  Son  would  give  him 
tcrnal  life.  Theophilus  now  implored 
the  contract  he  had  signed  might  be 
stored  to  him  ; and  in  three  days  he 
und  it  on  his  breast,  as  he  was  getting 
ut  of  bed.  It  was  Sunday  ; he  went  to 
arly  prayers,  and  gave  the  document  to 
ic  bishop,  telling  him  the  whole  story, 
he  bishop  heard  him,  absolved  him, 
d made  the  confession  the  subject  of 
s sermon.  The  peroration  of  this  dis- 
urse  was  a masterpiece  of  eloquence, 
tting  forth  the  boundless  mercy  of  God, 
le  resistless  intercession  of  the  Virgin 
ary,  and  ever-abiding  hope  of  the  true 
nitent  that  all  sins  shall  be  forgiven 
to  the  sons  of  men,  and  all  the  blas- 
lemies  wherewith  soever  they  shall  have 
asphemed,  for  where  sin  hath  abounded, 
ace  hath  much  more  abounded.  The 
shop  then  bade  Theophilus  approach 
c altar,  and  receive  his  God ; but 
heophilus  would  not  rise  from  the 
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ground  till  the  bishop  had  burnt  the 
contract. 

“ Qui  n’admirerait  ici  les  merveilles  de 
la  divine  Providence ; et  qui  ne  craindrait, 
voyant  jusqu’en  quel  abime  peut  tomber 
un  homme  accable  de  tristesse,  et  emporte 
par  la  tentation  ? Mais  qui  ne  benirait  a 
jamais  la  bontd  de  Dieu  de  nous  avoir 
donne'  une  trfes-puissante  me'diatrice  en  la 
sainte  Vierge,  Mbre  de  Hisdricorde,  et 
asile  assurd  de  tons  les  pdcheurs  qui 
l’invoquent  avec  un  ddsir  sincere  de  se 
convertir  ! ” (See  Giles  of  Portugal, 
p.  G6.) 

This  story  is  told  in  a “ Vitrall  de  Laon,"  In  a “ vcrrifcre 
de  Beauvais,”  and  in  a “petit  tyrapan”  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris.  “ On  voit  fat  Notre  Dame]  A la  linge  inftricuro 
le  d£sespdr6  qui  s’abouche  avec  un  magicien  puis  avec  un 
dimon.  Prtis  de  il  so  prosterne  devant  une  image  de 
Marie,  et  obtient  que  le  diablc  soit  forc<S  de  se  dessaisir  du 
billet  sign6  par  lui.  Au  sommet  lo  penitent  fait  l’aveu  de 
son  crime,  et  prio  l’6v6que  de  lire  devant  tout  lo  monde  la 
c<Sdule  accusatrice.  (Le  P6ro  Chabier  a reproduit  co 
tympan,  a.d.  1854.)  "—Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  ii.  pp.  253-250. 

Devil  full  of  All  Mischief. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job,  Satan 
is  represented  as  the  instrument  of  all  his  evils, 
the  loss  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  the  death  of  his 
children,  the  destruction  of  his  houses  and 
barns,  and  the  frightful  boils  aud  blains  with 
which  his  body  was  afflicted. 

Mahk  ix.  22.  Ofttimes  the  evil  spirit  hath 
cast  him  into  the  fire,  and  into  the  waters,  to 
destroy  him.  (See  also  1 Chron.  xxi.  1.) 

St.  Euphrasia  ill  treated  by  the  devil 
(a.d.  412).  The  devil,  being  unable  to 
attack  the  soul  of  St.  Euphrasia,  tried 
to  disqualify  her  body  from  performing 
her  daily  tasks.  With  this  object  in 
view,  one  day,  as  the  young  maiden  went 
to  draw  water  from  a pond,  the  devil 
pushed  her  in,  and  she  would  certainly 
have  been  drowned,  if  her  good  angel 
had  not  held  her  above  the  water  till 
assistance  came  from  the  convent.  Hear- 
ing her  cry,  several  of  the  sisters  ran  to 
the  pond,  and  drew  her  out.  “ 0 Satan,” 
said  she  with  a smile,  when  safely  landed, 
“I  pray  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  you 
may  never  triumph  over  me.” 

Another  time,  in  cutting  wood,  she 
cut  her  foot  with  the  bill-hook,  and  the 
pain  was  so  great  that  she  fainted.  Some 
of  the  sisters  came,  and  carried  her  into 
the  convent.  When  she  came  round,  she 
returned  to  her  task,  being  resolved  to 
fight  with  her  great  adversary  as  long  as 
life  remained  to  her. 

Another  time,  Satan  pushed  her  from 
a third-story  -window  to  the  ground ; but 
by  the  guardian  care  of  her  good  angel, 
she  was  picked  up  safe  and  soimd. 

On  one  occasion,  while  cooking  vege- 
tables, the  evil  spirit  overturned  on  her 
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the  boiler  full  of  boiling  water.  The 
sisters  fully  expected  she  would  be  scalded 
most  terribly  ; but  Euphrasia  protested 
to  them  that  the  water  felt  quite  cold, 
and  had  not  hurt  her  in  the  least. 

***  Mgr.  Guerin  remarks,  “L’epoux 
ce'leste  permettnit  que  le  demon  cprouvat 
ainsi  la  personne  de  sa  bien-aimee,  afin 
de  la  rendre  plus  illustre,  et  de  nous 
donner  a connaitre  que  le  de'mon  ne  peut 
rien  contre  ceux  qui  sont  secourus  et 
fortifids  do  sa  main  toute-puissante.” — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  iii.  p.  391. 

These  nrc  good  examples  of  the  “ mode  of  religious 
thought  ” at  the  time.  AVe  should  call  these  "accidents,” 
or  the  "results  of  carelessness,  clumsiness,  or  want  of 
skill.”  Euphrasia  call  them  " the  works  of  the  devil." 

As  St.  Germanus  of  Scotland  was  cross- 
ing the  Channel,  the  devil  tried  to  drown 
him  (fifth  century).  When  St.  Germanus 
crossed  over  to  Prance  the  second  time, 
the  devil  mounted  the  poop  while  the 
saint  was  asleep,  and  so  overweighted  the 
vessel  that  it  nearly  heeled  over.  Ger- 
manus, being  roused  from  his  sleep,  saw 
the  cause  of  the  mischief  in  a moment, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  vessel 
righted,  and  the  devil  was  tipped  “dans 
les  abimes  de  l’enfer.” — Corblet,  Eagio- 
gvaphie  d' Amiens. 

Devil  taking  Men  up  into  tlie 
Air. 

Matt.  iv.  5,  8.  The  devil  taketli  Jesus  up  into 
the  holy  city,  and  setteth  Him  on  a pinnacle  of 
the  temple. 

Again,  the  devil  taketh  Jesus  up  into  an 
exceeding  high  mountain.  [When  the  devil 
left,  angels  came  and  ministered  to  Jesus.] 

Satan  carries  up  Sister  Bencdicta  to 
inaccessible  rocks,  church  spires,  and  other 
lofty  eminences  (a.d.  1643-1718).  Some- 
times the  devil  .vould  set  Sister  Benedicta 
on  the  top  of  an  inaccessible  rock,  and 
leave  her  there  ; but  her  guardian  angel 
always  helped  her  down  again,  and  carried 
her  safely  home.  More  than  twenty 
times,  the  foul  fiend  left  her  on  the  roof 
of  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  l’Erable, 
but  her  angel  not  only  lifted  her  down,  but 
also  opened  the  chapel  doors,  that  she 
might  there  recite  her  rosary  with  him. 
Once  she  was  left  for  two  whole  days  “sur 
le  roc,  oil  l’aigle  niche,  oil  Satan  l’avait 
rudement  laissee  tomber.” — Mgr.  Guerin 
(chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des 
Saints,  vol.  v.  pp.  226,  227. 

(Mgr.  Barnndon,  bishop  of  Gnp,  is  collecting  such  data  as 
these  to  effect  the  canonization  of  Sister  Benedicta,  1883.) 

The  devil  carries  St.  Gertrude  von  Oostcn 
up  into  the  air  (a.d.  1358).  The  devil 


was  not  likely  to  witness  the  extra-  j 
ordinary  virtues  of  St.  Gertrude  vonCj 
Oosten  without  jealousy,  but  being  wholly 
unable  to  trouble  her  thoughts  with  vile 
suggestions,  he  carried  her  up  into  the  j 
air,  and  then  left  hold  of  her,  so  that  she  j 
fell  violently  through  the  air  to  the  J 
ground.  No  doubt  she  would  have  been  : 
dashed  to  pieces,  if  God  had  not  given  j 
His  angels  charge  concerning  her,  to  bear  9 
her  in  their  hands. — Vita  Sanctorum,  ■ 
Jan.  G. 

Devils  assume  Divers  Dorms.  ’ 

Gnu.  iii.  The  devil  assumes  the  form  of  a 
serpent , or  entering  into  the  body  of  a serpent* 
employs  that  animal  as  his  agent.  In  llev^ 
xii.  9 he  is  called  “ that  old  serpent,  the  devil,® 
which  deceiveth  the  whole  world.” 

1 Pet.  v.  8.  lie  is  likened  to  a lion.  Tlier 
apostle  says  of  this  wicked  spirit,  “ As]a  roaring® 
lion  he  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may,.j 
devour.” 

Rev.  xii.  7.  He  is  represented  as  a dragon! j 
“There  was  war  in  heaven:  Michael  and  liisj 
angels  fought  against  the  dragon.” 

Isa.  xxvii.  1.  He  is  called  leviathan.  “Ira 
that  day  the  Lord  shall  punish  leviathan,  thata 
crooked  serpent.” 

Luke  x.  18.  The  Lord  says,  “ I beheld  SatanJ 
as  lightning , fall  from  heaven.” 

Ho  hides  himself  in  maniacs,  epileptics,  and  other  1 
diseased  folks,  Sometimes  assumes  the  semblance  of  an  -j 
angel  of  light.  Sometimes  enters  into  the  bodies  of  1 
prophets  to  make  them  prophesy  falsely.  WhatuvtafJI  J 
tempts  to  sin  is  called  his  work,  whether  lying,  covetous- J| 
ness,  anger,  or  any  other  evil ; nay,  more,  whatever  oppuset  « ( 
or  prevents  religious  duties  is  ascribed  to  diabolic  agency*  ] 
Tims  we  read  : “ Quelquefois  il  a cxcit<5  des  tempfites,  et 
fait  paraltre  en  fair  des  images  noirs  et  £pois,  prOts  a so 
resoudre  en  pluie  et  en  grCle,  afin  que  le  monde  qui  6 tail  i 
au  sermon,  en  pleine  campagne,  se  retirftt  promptcment£*j  I 
ct  allttt  chercher  un  nbri  dans  les  mnisons.  II  a pris  ausd  : i 
la  figure  de  chevaux  fougueux  qui  semblaient  venir  fomlr* 
sur  l’auditoirc,  pour  en  troubler  rattentjpn  ct  interrompra* 
le  saint  au  milieu  de  son  discours.”— Mgr.  Giuhin  (clmni-  I 
berlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Tics  dcs  Saints,  vol.  iv.  p.234.  j 

The  devil,  disguised  as  an  anchorite,  tcmpvi  jj 
St.  Vincent  Perrier  (a.d.  1357-1419).  j 
On  one  occasion  the  devil,  disguised  as  1 
an  anchorite,  accosted  St.  Vincent  j ; 
Terrier,  and  said  to  him,  “I  am  an  old 
anchorite  living  in  the  deserts  of  the 
Thebaid.  When  young  I lived  a merry  : j 
life,  but  that  did  not  hinder  my  arriving 
at  great  purity  as  I grew  older.  Let  me 
advise  you  not  to  enfeeble  your  strength,  J i 
which  will  be  required  for  preaching.  ! 
Remember  that  discretion  is  the  mother 
of  all  virtues.  Take  an  old  man’s  advice,  j 
and  remember  that  a fire  which  burns  too 
fiercely  soon  burns  itself  out.”  The 
temptation  was  doubtlessly  plausible,  but 
St.  Vincent  saw  through  it,  and  said  to 
the  tempter,  ‘ ‘ Avaunt,  Satan  ! I wish  to 
give  my  youth,  as  well  as  my  old  age, 
to  God.  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days 
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come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh  when 
thou  shalt  sa3T,  I have  no  pleasure  in 
them.”  And  so  the  tempter  left  him. 

Another  instance.  Not  long  afterwards, 
the  tempter  appeared  before  St.  Vincent 
again.  This  time  he  had  taken  the  guise 
of  an  Ethiopian,  and  threatened  him  with 
war  to  the  death.  St.  Vincent  merely 
replied,  “ Satan,  I-Ie  who  has  commenced 
a good  work  in  me  will  give  me  courage 
to  proceed.  In  Him  is  my  trust.” — L’abbd 
A.  Bayle,  Life  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier 
(1855). 

The  devil,  in  the  guise  of  a blackbird, 
appears  to  St.  Benedict  (a.d.  480-543). 
When  St.  Benedict,  afterwards  abbot  of 
Mount  Cassino,  first  retired  to  the  cavern 
in  Subiaco,  some  fifty  miles  west  of  Rome, 
Satan  resolved  to  stamp  out  at  once  one 
who  would  otherwise  prove  a great  enemy 
to  his  kingdom  upon  earth.  With  this 
object  in  view  he  transformed  himself 
into  a blackbird,  and  began  to  flutter 
round  the  hermit ; sometimes  approach- 
ing so  near,  that  Benedict  might  have 
caught  it  easily  if  he  had  put  out  his 
hand.  The  young  solitary,  however, 
being  suspicious,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  this  showed  him  that  his 
suspicion  was  well  founded,  for  the  bird 
instantly  disappeared. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  March  21. 

The  devil  assumes  the  guise  of  a black 
horse  to  disturb  the  congregation  assembled 
to  hear  St.  Peter  of  Verona  preach  (a.d. 
1206-1252).  The  devil  was  very  angry 
because  such  vast  crowds  gathered  to- 
gether to  hear  St.  Peter  of  Verona  preach. 
One  day,  when  the  crowd  was  greater 
than  usual,  the  devil,  in  the  form  of  a 
black  horse,  rushed  into  the  midst,  stamp- 
ing upon  manjT,  and  frightening  more. 
The  saint  simply  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  when  the  phantom  vanished,  and 
all  the  people  saw  it  permeate  the  air 
like  smoke. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan- 
dists), April  29. 

A devil,  which  assumes  the  part  of  a 
brawler,  cast  out  bg  St.  Giles.  One  Sunday 
at  church,  a man  possessed  with  a devil 
made  such  a brawling  noise  that  the 
voice  of  the  preacher  could  not  be  heard. 
St.  Giles  prayed,  and,  the  devil  going 
forth,  the  man  remained  to  the  end  of  the 
service  peaceable  and  devout. — Gilbertus 
(bishop  of  Camotum),  Life  of  St.  Giles 
(abbot). 

The  devil,  in  the  guise  of  a bull,  tries  to 
hill  Catherine  of  Sweden  (fourteenth  cen- 
tury). St.  Catherine  of  Sweden  was  the 
daughter  of  prince  Ulpho,  and  was  sent 


in  early  childhood  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
nunnery  of  Risburgh.  One  night,  while 
the  abbess  was  at  matins,  the  devil, 
assuming  the  form  of  a bull,  tossed  the 
child  out  of  its  cradle,  and  left  her  half 
dead  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber.  The 
abbess,  on  her  return,  picked  up  the  child, 
and  the  bull  said  to  her,  “ Oh  that  I had 
accomplished  my  work,  which  I assuredly 
should  have  done,  if  God  had  permitted 
me.” — Ulpho  (a  Brigittine  friar),  Life  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Sweden  (written  thirty 
jrears  after  her  death,  a.d.  1411). 

Lativus,  running  away  from  the  abbey 
of  Lauconne,  is  accosted  by  the  devil  in  the 
guise  of  a demoniac  (a.d.  480).  Dativus, 
one  of  the  monks  of  Lauconne,  in  the 
Jura,  being  seduced  by  the  devil,  deter- 
mined to  quit  the  abbey  and  return  to 
the  world.  With  all  his  worldly  goods 
packed  in  a bundle,  and  thrown  over  his 
shoulder,  he  started  for  Tours.  He  came 
to  the  basilica  of  St.  Martin  with  the 
intention  of  offering  there  a morning 
pra3'er,  but  was  accosted  at  the  door  by 
a demoniac,  who  said  to  him,  “ Dativus  ?' 
Wrli3r,  it  is  our  monk  of  the  Jura,  I declare ! 
Good  da3r,  my  good  fellow ; I am  very 
glad  3Tou  are  now  one  of  us.”  Dativus 
trembled  to  find  himself  thus  recognized, 
and  thinking  himself  mocked  by  the 
demon,  sighed  bitterty ; and,  after  having 
prayed  for  a few  minutes,  hastened  back 
to  the  monastery,  imploring  to  be  admitted 
again. — St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  Lives  of 
the  Fathers,  ch.  i. 

I think  the  “devil”  in  this  story  is  simply  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  monk's  own  thoughts. 

Devils  in  the  guise  of  dogs  attack  St. 
Peter  the  apostle.  Samuel  Ilarsnet, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  says : 

“ Tln'rreus  doth  tel  it  out  of  oneMartinus 
a saint,  that  Simon  Magus  the  sorcerer 
sent  unto  Peter  the  apostle  certaine  devils 
in  the  likenes  of  dogges,  to  devoure  him. 
The  apostle  being  taken  on  a suddaine, 
not  looking  for  such  currish  guests,  con- 
secrates for  the  nonce  some  morsels  of 
bread,  and  throwes  them  to  the  dogge- 
devils,  and  by  the  power  of  that  bread, 
they  were  all  put  to  flight.”— Popish 
Impostures,  pp.  97,  98. 

The  devil,  in  the  form  of  a dog,  visits  St. 
Stanislaus  Kostka.'  When  St.  Stanislaus 
Kostka  was  preparing  himself  for  admis- 
sion into  the  society  of  Jesus,  he  was 
visited  with  a dangerous  sickness  ; at  the 
beginning  of  which  the  devil  appeared  to 
him  in  the  guise  of  a great  black  dog, 
horrible  and  fearful  to  behold.  The  foul 
fiend  took  the  sick  man  thrice  by  the  I 
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throat,  trying  to  throttle  him  ; hut  Stanis- 
laus, with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  not  only 
resisted  him  manfully,  but  even  drove 
him  away,  and  he  never  again  disturbed 
this  faithful  soldierof  Christ  Jesus. — Peter 
Ribadeneira,  The  Flower  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints  (2  vols.,  fol.). 

The  devil , in  the  form  of  a dragon , tries 
to  destroy  St.  Martinian’s  cell  (a.d.  830). 
St.  Martinian,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen, 
became  a hermit,  and  lived  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cesarea.  The  devil,  jealous  of  his 
virtue,  sought  to  frighten  him  with 
visions,  noises,  and  apparitions.  On  one 
occasion,  this  enemy  of  all  righteousness 
assumed  the  form  of  a dragon,  and  began 
scratching  at  the  foundations  of  St. 
Martinian’s  cell,  in  order  to  destroy  it 
and  the  hermit  within.  St.  Martinian  was 
at  his  orisons  at  the  time,  and  said  to  the 
dragon-formed  devil,  “ Your  labour  is  in 
vain.  You  cannot  frighten  me  while  I 
have  Christ  at  my  side.” ' At  the  word 
Christ,  the  devil  fled  in  a whirlwind, 
crying,  “Wait  a bit,  Martinian;  I will 
make  you  submit  yet,  and  drive  you 
from  this  cell.”  Martinian  was  not  easily 
frightened,  and  remained  in  his  hermitage, 
doing  battle  with  the  devil,  for  five  and 
twenty  years. — Metaphrastes  (a  personal 
friend  of  St.  Martinian),  Lives  of  Saints. 
(Also  in  Joseph  Assemani,  Universal 
Calendar , vol.  vi.  p.  145,  etc.) 

The  devil , under  the  form  of  an  Ethio- 
pian, asks  pardon  of  St.  John  of  Egypt. 
Devils  used  to  torment  St.  John  of  Egypt 
at  night,  and  appear  to  him  under  divers 
sensible  forms,  and  ask  pardon  for  dis- 
turbing him.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  saint  had  fasted  two  whole  days, 
the  devil,  disguised  as  an  Ethiopian  of 
hideous  look,  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
aud  said  with  insulting  mockery,  ‘ ‘ Pardon 
me,  I pray,  for  having  troubled  you  to 
carry  mo  through  this  long  fast.”  St. 
John  now  saw  that  his  fast  was  simply 
a temptation. — Cassian,  Fathers  of  the 
Desert. 

True  or  not,  this  certainly  is  a very  sensible  story.  It 
i.-;  to  be  feared  that  many  a fast  has  more  of  vanity  than 
holiness  to  its  support. 

The  devil,  in  the  guise  of  a gentleman, 
visits  St.  Andrew  Corsini  (1302-1373). 
When  St.  Andrew  Corsini  entered  the 
order  of  Carmelites,  in  Tuscany,  he  was 
made  porter,  or  doorkeeper.  One  day, 
at  dinner-time,  a knocking  was  heard 
at  the  outer  gate,  and  Andrew,  open- 
ing the  little  wicket,  saw  a well-dressed 
gentleman  with  several  attendants,  who 
exclaimed  imperiously,  “ Open  the  gate, 


caitiff,  and  that  immediately.  Your  1 
father  sent  me  to  you  with  a message, 
and  I have  no  time  to  waste  on  beggars.”  I 
Says  Andrew,  “I  open  to  no  strangers 
without  permission.  You  say  you  come 
from  my  father,  but  I never  set  eyes  on 
you  before.”  “ Don’t  stand  prating  there,  S 
but  open  the  gate  ; I have  something  im- 
portant to  communicate,  which  the  prior 
must  not  hear.”  Andrew,  on  hearing  this, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the 
tempter  disappeared  like  a flash,  leaving 
behind  a filthy  smell  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone. Andrew  thanked  God,  who  had  : 
given  him  grace  to  resist  the  wiles  of  the 
devil,  and  felt  the  truth  of  that  divine  j 
injunction,  “ Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  ’ 
flee  from  thee.” — Surius,  Lives  of  the 
Saints  (6  vols.,  fol.),  1570. 

Devils  assume  the  form  of  jonehets  to 
frighten  St.  Catherine  of  Sweden  in 
childhood  (fourteenth  century).  When 
Catherine,  daughter  of  prince  Ulpho  j 
of  Sweden,  was  seven  years  old,  she  ; 
had  a game  of  jonehets  (or  knuckle-  » 
bones)  with  other  girls  of  the  same  age.  I 
The  children  went  on  playing,  to  the  j 
neglect  of  their  religious  duties  ; but  the  J 
Spouse  of  the  Church,  who  intended  to  .' 
make  Catherine  a saint,  left  not  this 
dereliction  of  duty  without  due  correc-  £ 
tion.  At  night,  certain  devils,  in  the  •; 
form  of  jonehets,  appear  to  the  child,  and 
whip  her  so  severely,  to  wean  her  from  ‘ 
her  childish  sports,  that  she  never  after-  | 
wards  would  play  jonehets  with  her  : 
companions. — Ulpho  (a  Brigittinemonk),  ® 
Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sweden  (a.d.  ■* 
1411). 

This  seems  a most  marvellous  story.  Why  should  these 
devils  wish  to  wean  tlio  child  from  her  sports,  and  whip  .. 
her  so  severely  for  not  being  a better  Christian?  One 
would  think  they  would  have  encouraged  her  to  live  moro  . • 
and  more  to  the  world  nnd  its  vanities,  and  not  linve  f ' 
driven  her  to  deny  herself  these  pleasures.  Devils,  " iu  i I 
the  form  of  jonehets,”  look  like  a childish  dream,  and  the  ; 
“whipping"  seems  like  the  reproof  of  conscience  fur  a', 
having  neglected  duty  for  play. 

Devils , in  the  guise  of  rooks  or  crows , | 
annoy  St.  Agnes  of  Mount  Pulciano  (a.d.^1 
1274-1317).  One  day,  in  her  ninth  year,  |l 
St.  Agnes  proposed  to  her  companions  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mount  Pulciano.  The 
proposal  was  joyfully  accepted;  but  as 
the  party  approached  the  ramparts  of  the 
city,  a number  of  rooks  attacked  St. , I 
Agnes  furiously  with  their  beaks,  claws, 
and  wings.  The  young  girl,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  invoked  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  the  whole  flock  flew  away. 
The  biographer  says,  “No  doubt  these  ; 
rooks  were  an  army  of  demons,  lodging 
in  the  contiguous  house,  which  was  n 
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public  brothel ; and  the  presence  of  this 
‘ angelic  child  ’ troubled  the  evil  spirits.” 
— Raymond  of  Capua,  Life  of  St.  Agnes. 

The  devil,  in  the  form  of  two  worms , 
comes  out  of  the  ears  of  Jean  de  la  Toque 
(fifteenth  century).  Jean  de  la  Roque 
was  a nobleman  and  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Corigliano,  who  led  a most  scandalous 
life.  He  was  on  his  road  to  Spezzia  to 
meet  a harlot,  when  St.  Francis  of  Paula 
was  told  about  it  by  revelation.  The 
saint  instantly  sent  a porter  to  lay  hold 
of  the  young  man,  bring  him  to  the  con- 
vent, and  lock  him  up.  This  was  done, 
and  Roque  was  furious,  vowing  ven- 
geance, and  making  all  the  noise  he 
could.  When  he  was  tired  of  beating 
the  door  and  calling  out,  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  floor,  utterly  exhausted,  and 
fell  asleep.  Then  St.  Francis  quietly 
entered  the  chamber,  and  waking  the 
young  man,  said  to  him  very  coldly, 
“ IIow  now,  friend  ; what  tliinkest  thou  ? 
Pull  from  your  ear  that  which  torments 
you  so.”  The  young  mam,  not  knowing 
whether  he  was  asleep  or  awake,  put  his 
hand  to  his  right  ear,  and  drew  from  it  a 
hideous  hairy  worm  of  monstrous  size. 
Then  putting  his  hand  to  his  left  ear,  he 
drew  from  it  another  worm  of  the  same 
sort.  The  devil  being  thus  taken  from 
him,  the  youug  man  returned  to  himself. 
All  his  base  lust  was  gone,  and  throwing 
himself  at  the  saint’s  feet,  he  prayed  that 
he  might  be  admitted  ns  a disciple.  He 
remained  in  the  monastery  till  1520,  when 
he  died.  This  was  twelve  years  after  the 
death  of  St.  Francis  himself. — Acts  of 
his  Canonization  (compiled  by  Father 
Giry). 

The  devil,  in  the  form  of  a monk,  and  in 
the  form  of  a young  woman,  tempts  St. 
Ambrose  of  Siena  (a.d.  1220-1280). 
“ Une  fois  qu’il  n’avait  pas  voulu  se  trou- 
ver  h des  noces  oil  on  l’avait  invite,  ce 
monstre  infernal,  l’ennemi  de  notre  salut 
lui  apparut  en  form  de  religieux,  et,  sous 
prdtcxte  de  l’entretenir  do  quelque  dis- 
cours spirituel,  il  lui  releva  jusqu’au  cicl 
l’e'tat  du  mariage,  afin  de  lui  donner 
envie  de  s’y  engager.  Une  autre  fois,  il 
se  fit  voir  au  milieu  d’un  hois,  sous  la 
figure  d’une  jeune  fille  d’une  beautc" 
ravissante,  qui  implorait  son  assistance ; 
mnis  le  saint  jeune  homme,  de'couvrant 
le  pidge  cache'  sous  ces  artifices,  se  munit 
l’une  et  l’autre  fois  du  signe  de  la  croix, 
et  aussitSt  ces  spectres  et  ces  fantomes 
disparurent.”— Le  R.  P.  Jean  Baptiste 
Feuillet,  Annie  Dominicainc,  vol.  iii, 
March  26. 


This  extract  throws  a flood  of  light  upon  the  Satanic 
legends  of  the  early  and  middle  ages.  Every  thought  and 
wish  of  evil,  every  one  who  tempts  to  evil,  everything 
that  allures  (the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  pride  of  life),  being  considered  “a  phase  of  Satan.” 
helps  to  unravel  many  a tale  which  otherwise  seems 
astounding.  The  words  spoken  by  any  tempter  are  to  be 
accounted  the  words  of  the  devil,  and  hence  the  exclama- 
tions of  idolatrous  priests  are  called  those  of  the  devil. 
Some  might  call  this  personification  a figure  of  speech, 
but  to  [Roman]  Catholics  it  is  a veritable  reality,  and  an 
important  element  in  their  hagiography. 

The  devil  assails  St.  Pascal  Baylon  under 
divers  forms  (a.d.  1540-1592).  The 
celestial  favours  shown  to  St.  Pascal 
made  the  devils  mad  with  rage,  and  they 
beset  him  in  divers  ways.  Sometimes 
they  rushed  upon  him  in  the  form  of  lions 
and  tigers,  seeking  to  devour  him  ; some- 
times they  tried  to  scare  him  by  assum- 
ing horrible  shapes  ; sometimes  they  beat 
him  till  all  his  body  was  black  and  blue, 
and  his  shrieks  were  heard  through  the 
whole  house ; but  the  saint,  well  accus- 
tomed to  these  attacks,  was  never 
alarmed.  Then,  changing  their  tactics, 
the  devils  suggested  to  him  sentiments  of 
vanity,  or  appeared  under  the  guise  of 
celestial  visitants  or  guardian  angels, 
sometimes  as  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and 
sometimes  even  as  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
order  to  stir  up  his  vanity,  in  making 
him  believe  he  was  a great  saint,  honoured 
by  the  visit  of  angels.  When  Pascal 
discovered  this  artifice,  the  devils  tried 
another  tack,  and  offered  to  impress  upon 
his  body  the  marks  of  the  divine  wounds, 
and  made  crosses  of  blood  all  over  his 
body ; but  Pascal,  discovering  this  ruse 
also,  said  to  the  foul  fiend,  “You  raven- 
ing wolf,  how  dare  you  take  on  yourself 
the  clothing  of  a lamb  ? Off  with  you  ! ” 
And  the  fiend,  terrified  at  these  words, 
fled. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol. 
iv.  May  17. 

A devil,  which  assumes  the  character  of  a 
ravenous  young  man,  is  cast  out  by  St. 
Macarius  ' ( a.d.  304r-394).  One  day  an 
Egyptian  woman  brought  to  St.  Macarius 
her  son,  and  told  him  the  young  fellow 
was  possessed  of  a ravenous  devil.  “ He 
eats,”  she  said,  “every  day  a sack  of 
com  made  into  bread,*  and  drinks 
proportionately  ! When  I have  no  more 
food,”  she  continued,  “he  seizes  any- 
thing he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  and  devours 
it.  What,  however,  is  very  strange, 
whatever  he  eats  se  re'sout  en  fume'e, 
qu’on  voit  sortir  de  son  estomac.”  The 
mother,  in  great  distress,  prayed  Macarius 
to  do  something  for  her.  The  saint 
asked  what  quantity  of  food  would  she 
consider  reasonable.  The  woman  replied, 

* A sack  of  flour  = 280  lbs.,  will  make  360  lbs.  of  bread : 
lliat  Is,  mucty  quartern  or  180  twoqiouml  loaves. 
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‘•Ten  pounds  a day.”  “That  is  too 
'much,”  rejoined  Macarius ; and  then, 
'turning  to  the  young  man,  he  commanded 
liim  to  fast  for  seven  days,  and  ever  after 
•to  limit  himself  to  two  pounds*  a day, 
which  he  was  not  to  take  from  his 
mother,  but  to  earn  by  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands. — Les  Petits  Bollandistcs 
(1880),  vol.  i.  Jan.  2.  (This  tale  is  told 
)by  Palladus  as  a fact.) 
i The  devil  assumes  the  form  and  takes  the 
place  of  St.  Leufrcdus.  The  monks  of  La 
Croix  were  extremely  fervent,  and  most 
of  them  rose  before  matins,  and  passed 
an  hour  or  more  in  private  meditation. 
Generally  St.  Leufredus  was  the  first  at 
church,  but  one  day  affairs  of  the  monas- 
tery detained  him,  and  the  devil  took  his 
(place.  As  the  fiend  had  assumed  the 
dress  and  form  of  Leufredus,  the  monks 
saluted  him.  The  devil  took  the  abbot’s 
chair  with  great  mock  modesty,  and 
seemed  very  devout.  All  went  smoothly 
till  one  of  the  brothers,  who  had  just  left 
the  saint  in  his  room,  was  amazed  to  see 
his  double  in  a chair  at  the  altar.  At  this 
moment  God  told  St.  Leufredus  what  had 
happened,  and  he  went  with  all  haste  to 
'the  church ; but  before  he  entered  he 
marked  the  doors  and  windows  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  When  he  entered,  the 
devil  was  furious  with  rage,  and,  being 
unable  to  make  his  escape  either  by  the 
doors  or  windows,  ran  up  the  bell-ropes, 
and  escaped  through  the  belfry. — Mgr. 
Guerin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.), 
Vies  des  Saints  (7th  edit.  1880). 

Devils  east  out. 

1 Sam.  xvi.  23.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
the  evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that 
David  took  a harp,  and  played  with  his  hand  : 
so  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the 
evil  spirit  departed  from  him. 

Matt.  viii.  16.  When  even  was  come,  they 
brought  unto  J esus  many  that  were  possessed 
with  devils:  and  He  cast  out  the  spirits  with 
His  word. 

Matt.  viii.  28.  AVhen  Jesus  was  come  into 
the  country  of  the  Gergesenes,  there  met  Him 
two  possessed  with  devils,  coming  out  of  the 
tombs,  exceeding  fierce,  so  that  no  man  could 
pass  that  way.  [Jesus  delivered  the  man,  but 
allowed  the  devils  to  enter  into  a herd  of  swine.] 

Mark  says  of  this  man  that  he  had  often  been 
bound  with  fetters  and  chains,  but  the  chains 
were  plucked  asunder,  and  the  fetters  broken  in 
pieces  by  him  (ver.  4). 

Matt.  xvii.  14-18.  There  came  to  Jesus  a 
certain  man,  kneeling  down  to  Him,  and  saying, 
Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  son  : for  he  is  lunatick, 
and  Bore  vexed : for  ofttimes  he  falleth  into  the 

• The  allowance  of  a British  soldier  Is  one  pound  of 
[bread  and  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fresh  meat. 


fire,  and  oft  into  the  water.  Then  Jesus  re- 
buked the  devil;  and  he  departed  out  of  him : 
and  the  child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour. 

A child  employed  by  a priest  to  exorcise 
a devil  (1600).  “You  must  be  enformed 
of  a farre  greater  foyle  sustained  by  the 
devil  at  the  hands  of  a young  child,  by 
the  vertue  of  a holy  candel  liolden  in  his 
hand.  Heare  the  miraclists  report  in  liis 
owne  gracious  idiome  : ‘ Sara  [Williams] 
being  set  on  a chairc,  shoe  raged  more 
then  ere  shee  did  before,  especially 
at  the  presence  of  an  infant  holding  a 
holy  candell,  crying  oft  with  terrible 
voyce  and  countenance,  I will  eate  thee. 
But  the  childe  nothing  abashed  thereat, 
was  brought  to  hold  the  candell  to  her 
nose,  in  order  to  put  the  devil  to  silence.’  ” 
To  this  llarsnet  remarks,  “ O catholicam 
iidem ! O fidem  catholicam ! that  hast 
such  a check  and  sovereignty  over  all  the 
powers  of  hel,  ns  that  thy  priests  leade 
about  devils  after  them,  as  men  doe 
bcares,  and  enduest  thy  young  infants 
with  such  heroic  magnanimitie,  as  that 
they  dare  play  the  devil,  and  crie  aloud, 
‘Jackdevill!  Ho  devill!  Blowout  the 
candell,  devill!’  and  the  devill  stands 
like  a mute  on  a blacke  sanctus,  not 
daring  to  speake  a word.” — Samuel 
llarsnet  (afterwards  archbishop  of  York), 
Popish  Impostures  (1604),  p.  107. 

A devil , through  fear  of  the  priest  Dib- 
dale,  sneaks  out  of  Tray  ford's  car.  Samuel 
llarsnet,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York, 
says  of  Ililcho,  the  devil  which  possessed 
William  Trayford,  the  manservant  of 
Edmund  Beckham,  that  when  Dibdale 
the  priest  drew  near,  “finding  his  corner 
too  hot  he  [the  devil]  would  fain  have 
come  out  at  Trayford’s  mouth ; but 
peeping  out,  and  finding  the  priest’s 
mouth  somewhat  too  near,  he  suddenly 
drew  back  again,  and  was  fain  to  slip 
out  closely  at  his  right  ear.”  Dibdale 
the  priest  did  not  know  this  ; but  Sara,  a 
maidservant  in  the  same  house,  saw  the 
attempt  of  the  devil  to  come  forth ; saw 
his  “bandie  baclce  againe;”  saw  his 
going  out  at  the  man’s  ear,  in  the  shape 
of  a mouse  ; and  discovered  that  the  true 
cause  why  the  fiend  did  not  make  his 
exit  through  the  man’s  mouth  was  on 
account  of  the  nearness  of  the  priest’s 
mouth  to  that  of  the  possessed. — A 
Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures,  pp.  67, 
68  (1604). 

It  was  supposed  tlmt  priests  exhaled  through  their 
whole  bodies  the  odour  of  sanctity ; and  as  their  bodies 
were  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  their  breath 
was  imbued  with  the  Divine  Spirit  within  them. 
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St.  Euphrasia  casts  out  a devil  from  a 
nun  in  the  same  convent  (a.d.  412).  The 
abbess  of  a convent  in  the  Thebai'd, 
having  remarked  the  great  power  which 
St.  Euphrasia  had  over  devils,  com- 
manded her  to  pray  for  one  of  the  sisters 
who  was  possessed.  Euphrasia,  _ of 
course,  obeyed,  and  said  to  the  demoniac, 
‘•May  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  who 
made  you  heal  you.”  At  the  word  the 
impure  spirit  came  out  of  the  sister, 
making  terrific  bellowings,  and  foaming 
horribly  at  her  mouth. — Surius,  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  vol.  ii. 

St.  Gall , a native  of  Ireland,  casts  out 
the  devils  of  Bregentz  (a.d.  646).  While 
St.  Gall  was  at  Bregentz,  he  heard  the 
mountain  demon  cry  out  to  the  demon  of 
the  lake,  “Come  to  my  rescue,  that  wTe 
may  chase  this  stranger  hence  ; for  he 
has  broken  my  idols,  driven  me  from  my 
temple,  and  is  weaning  the  people  from  my 
service.”  The  demon  of  Lake  Constance 
made  answer,  “I  suffer  the  same  as  you, 
dear  mountain  spirit ; for  this  stranger 
has  devastated  my  dominions  also,  and  I 
can  do  nothing  against  him,  for  he  has 
always  the  name  divine  in  his  mouth, 
and  laughs  at  my  snares.”  St.  Gall 
cried  aloud,  “In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I adjure  you  to  quit  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  do  no  harm  to  any  one.” 
Then  was  heard  on  the  mountains  a great 
! roaring  and  groaning  ; it  was  the  expres- 
i sion  of  rage  made  by  the  demons  on  being 
{ evicted.  When  St.  Gall  heard  it,  he 
! thanked  God  and  took  courage. — Vic  des 
I Saints  de  Franche-Comte,  by  the  pro- 
fessors  of  St.  Xavier’s  college  at  Besan^on. 

St.  Galla  casts  out  the  devil  from  a man 
1:  who  had  insulted  her.  The  devil  entered 

(into  a man  who  insulted  St.  Galla  while 
visiting  the  sick  and  needy.  On  her  way 
home  she  observed  the  insolent  writhing 
in  convulsions  ; and,  stopping  before  him, 
she  said,  “O  God,  have  mercy  on  him, 
for  he  is  made  in  Thy  likeness.  O Lord, 
have  mercy  on  him,  for  he  knew  not  what 
he  said.  0 Jesus,  Saviour  of  sinners, 
have  mercy  on  him,  for  Thou  didst  die 
for  him.”  Then  made  she  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  cried  with  a loud  voice, 
“Thou  unclean  spirit,  I command  thee, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  come  out  of  him,  and  enter 
no  more  in.”  On  hearing  these  words 
the  demoniac  wallowed  in  the  dust,  the 
j devil  came  out  of  him,  and  left  the  man 
< peaceful  and  in  his  right  mind. — Los 
Fetits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  evicts  a devil  from 


his  horse  (a.d.  540-604).  St.  Gregory 
excommunicated  a Roman  knight  for 
adultery,  and  the  knight  in  revenge 
applied  to  magicians  to  encompass  the 
pontiff  with  enchantment.  Hearing  that 
St.  Gregory  was  about  to  take  a journey, 
these  magicians  sent  an  evil  spirit  into 
his  horse,  commanding  the  demon  to 
throw  the  pontiff,  and  then  trample  him 
to  death.  When  the  pontiff  mounted, 
his  horse  reared  and  started,  and  behaved 
in  such  an  unusual  manner,  that  St. 
Gregory  discovered  it  was  possessed.  So, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  drove 
the  devil  out  of  the  horse.  The  magicians 
being  struck  blind,  repented,  abandoned 
their  magic,  and  received  the  sacrament 
of  baptism.  St.  Gregory  baptized  them, 
but  declined  to  restore  their  sight,  lest 
they  should  return  to  their  diabolical 
arts  and  lose  their  souls. — John  the 
deacon,  Life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
(twelfth  century).  Written  at  the  ex- 
press command  of  pope  John  VIII. 

St.  Latimer  evicts  a devil  by  the  sign  of 
the  cross  (sixth  century),  St.  Laumer, 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  with  holy 
oil,  delivered  a man  possessed  with  a 
devil,  so  furious  that  it  was  necessary  to 
constrain  him  with  chains. — Lcs  Petits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  472. 

St.  Marcellinus  casts  out  a devil  from  a 
man  who  struck  him  with  a whip  (a.d. 
374).  The  emperor  Constantius  was  an 
Arian,  and  hearing  that  Marcellinus, 
bishop  of  Embruu,  had  opposed  the 
doctrines  of  Arius  in  several  councils, 
sent  to  arrest  him.  The  myrmidons  of 
the  law  came  upon  him  unawares  ; and 
one  of  them,  lifting  his  hand  to  strike 
the  bishop  about  the  face  with  a whip, 
found  his  arm  paralyzed  ; and  he  rolled 
on  the  ground,  gnashing  his  teeth. 
Marcellinus  went  up  to  the  man,  and  the 
devil  in  him  cried  out,  “Marcellinus,  is 
it  not  enough  that  you  have  driven  us 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  you  must 
come  to  Gaul  also  to  trouble  us  ? ” 
“ Silence  ! ” cried  the  saint ; “ and  come 
out  of  him,  thou  foul  and  unclean  spirit.” 
The  demon  durst  not  disobey,  and  the 
man,  being  restored  to  his  right  mind, 
lamented  his  crime,  craved  to  be  baptized, 
and  bowed  his  heart  to  the  yoke  of 
Christ. — Mgr.  Dupery,  Hagiographie  de 
Gap. 

Marwood  exorcised  by  the  touch  of 
Campion's  halter  (a.d.  1602).  Campion, 
a Jesuit,  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  for 
treason ; but  as  queen  Elizabeth  was 
a Protestant,  his  death  was  called  a 
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martyrdom  by  those  of  his  own  order. 
It  so  happened  that  one  Marwood  was 
pronounced  hy  Father  Edmunds  to  he 
possessed,  and  after  sundry  attempts  had 
been  made  to  exorcise  him,  one  of  the 
standers-by  touched  his  mouth  with  the 
halter.  Says  Ilarsnet,  the  devil  “ teares 
it  with  his  mouth,  bites  it  with  his  teeth, 
and  spits  upon  it  amaine.”  Says  Ed- 
munds, “Thou  -wicked  fiend,  tell  true, 
what  is  the  cause  thou  art  so  cruelly 
tormented  with  this  rope,  who  doost  not 
care  for  the  potentest  thinges  that  are  in 
the  world  V ” The  devil  in  Marwood 
made  answer,  “ Jerusalem  kuowes  whoso 
halter  it  is.  Tiburne  (the  place  where 
Father  Campion  receaved  his  crowne  of 
martyrdome)  is  wel  acquainted  with  it.” 
On  this  Edmunds  calls  aloud  to  the 
standers-hy,  “Bcare  witnes,  my  maisters, 
of  Father  Campions  most  glorious 
martyrdome,  whoso  smallest  cord  hath 
cast  the  devil  into  such  an  heate.”  To 
this  Ilarsnet  subjoins,  “ See  heere  three 
most  grave  and  authentike  witnesses  of  a 
Romish  saint,  viz.  Jerusalem,  Tyburne, 
and  the  devil.” — Popish  Impostures , pp. 
84,  85. 

St.  Paul  the  Simple  exorcises  a demoniac 
(fourth  century).  One  day  a young  man 
possessed  of  a devil  very  fierce  and 
obstinate  was  brought  to  St.  Paul  the 
Simple.  The  young  man  uttered  most 
horrible  blasphemies,  and  tore  every  one 
who  approached  him.  The  saint  prayed 
long  and  fervently,  but  in  vain.  Then 
calling  to  mind  the  words  of  Christ, 
“ Howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but 
by  prayer  and  fasting,”  he  vowed  to 
touch  no  food  and  drink  no  water  till 
the  man  was  made  whole.  “ Et  aussitot, 
comme  si  Dieu  eut  craint  de  deplaire  h, 
line  personne  qui  l’aimait  avec  tendresse, 
et  qui  lui  etait  si  chere,  le  possede  fut 
delivre.” — Roman  martyrology  (March 
7).  See  also  Vies  des  Peres  des  Ddscrts 
d'  Orient. 

St.  Sulpice  the  Pious  evicts  the  devil 
from  the  Gour  de  I'Yevre  (seventh 
century).  Near  Vierzon  is  a river,  called 
Yevre,  at  one  time  noted  for  a very 
dangerous  gulf.  In  heathen  times  it  was 
held  sacred ; but  at  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  the  “devil  made  his  abode 
there,  and  watched  day  and  night  to 
spite  the  obnoxious  race  of  Christians, 
and  drag  all  lie  could  into  the  abyss.” 
St.  Sulpice  went  in  grand  pomp  to  the 
borders  of  the  river,  threw  into  the  gulf 
a little  holy  oil  and  chrism,  and  ever 
after  the  gulf  has  been  perfectly  safe, 


insomuch  that  fishers  are  wont  to  fish 
there. 

We  are  told  many  wonderful  tales  of 
this  “Gour  de  l'Yfcvre.”  One  is  that  it  , 
has  no  bottom  ; another,  that  it  boils 
and  bubbles  on  all  tbe  fetes  of  the 
Virgin,;  another,  that  the  fish  always 
swim  about  in  it  so  as  to  describe  a 
cross.  We  are  further  told  that  the 
sound  of  church-bells  may  be  distinctly 
heard  in  the  water  ; and  that  one  day  a 
diver,  named  Pcrlas,  saw  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river  a beautiful  church  full  of  the 
most  costly  articles  ; that  he  heard  there 
the  tinkling  of  a little  bell,  and  saw  the 
image  of  the  holy  Virgin. — Raynal, 
Ilistoirc  du  Berri,  vol.  i.  p.  2G7. 

" Hoc  quoque  piretereundum  non  cst,  quod  Virisioncnsl  1 
in  territorio  gurgitum  quern  olim  pjignni  lustmlem  1 
hnbuerant,  qucmque  ob  hoc  in  Christ ianorum  invidiam  1 
ita  pessimus  obsidebat  daemon,  ut  siquis  eo  translssct,  j 
sunbcatuni  praicipitaret  nc  perderet.  Injecto  vir  Dei  1 
chrismatc,  quod  modica  diluerat  aqua,  Elizel  prophetic  1 
usus  benedictione,  meabilem  esse  reddiditatque  pisenbi-  9 
lem.” — Nov.  Bill.,  ii.  42. 

St.  Victor  de  Plane}/  exorcises  a thief  I 
(sixth  century).  One  day  St.  Victor  the  I 
hermit  of  Saturniac,  in  the  diocese  of  1 
Troyes,  sent  some  labourers  to  sow  j 
wheat,  when  one  of  them  purloined  two  1 
bushels  of  the  seed.  Instantly  he  was  I 
possessed  by  a devil,  who  made  smoke  | 
and  fire  issue  from  the  month  of  the  1 
thief.  St.  Victor  took  pity  on  the  man,  j 
and  making  on  him  the  sign  of  the  cross,  1 
the  devil  left  him.  The  man,  fully  aware  | 
that  the  calamity  had  fallen  on  him  | 
because  of  the  theft,  confessed  his  sin  I 
with  many  tears,  and  made  restitution. — I 
St.  Bernard,  Sermon  on  the  Fete-day  of  f 
St.  Victor  (Feb.  2G). 

St.  Zeno  exorcises  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Gallienus  (third  century).  The 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Gallienus  was 
most  grievously  tormented  by  the  devil ; 
and  one  day,  when  she  was  well-nigh 
suffocated,  she  cried  aloud,  “ I can 
never  be  relieved  of  this  torture  but  by  , 1 
Zeno.”  The  devil  added,  “And  I will 
never  quit  my  abode  here  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  Zeno.”  The  emperor, 
touched  by  the  sufferings  of  his  daughter, 
sent  for  the  saint,  and  immediately  he 
entered  the  chamber,  the  devil  cried  out, 
“Zeno,  you  are  come  to  drive  me  out,  i 
for  here  I cannot  abide  in  the  presence  ‘ 
of  thy  holiness.”  “ In  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  said  the  saint,  “I 
command  thee  to  quit  the  body  of  this 
young  maiden.”  The  devil  came  out, 
but  said  as  he  left  the  chamber,  “ Good-  I 
bye,  Zeno ; I am  off  to  Verona,  and  - 
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there  you  will  find  me  on  your  return.” 
The  emperor,  in  gratitude,  took  the 
royal  crown  from  his  head,  and  put  it  on 
Zeno’s,  saying,  “Thi3  crown  cannot  he 
set  on  a worthier  hrow.”  Zeno  sold  the 
crown,  that  he  might  distribute  the 
money  to  the  poor,  and  Gallienus  ceased 
to  persecute  the  Church  of  Christ. — Peter 
and  Jerome  Ballerini,  Life  of  St.  Zeno, 
Bishop  of  Verona  (compiled  from  his  own 
writings  and  other  monuments). 

Exorcism  by  burning  a picture  of  the 
devil.  The  fifth  canon  given  by  Mengus 
in  his  Fustus  is  by  drawing  a picture  of 
the  devil  and  burning  it.  “ Exorcista 
projiciat  imaginem  pictam  in  ignem.” 
This  was  tried  on  Sara  Williams,  and 
is  thus  reported  by  Harsnet : “The 

priest  having  placed  Sara  in  a chayre, 
he  comaundeth  the  devill  to  tell  his 
name.  The  devill  answered  Bonj our,  and 
began  to  make  a shew  of  speaking 
French.  The  exorcist  then  reviling  the 
devill,  and  calling  him  asne  (in  French), 
the  devill  exclaimed,  1 1 am  no  asse,  and 
I will  not  be  mocked.’  Now,  when  Maho 
[the  devil]  trifled,  and  mocked  the 
priest,  and  would  by  no  dint  of  adjuration 
be  brought  to  tel  his  name,  the  exorcist 
caused  to  be  drawne  uppon  a pcece  of 
paper  the  picture  of  Vice  in  a play,  and 
the  same  he  caused  to  be  burned  with 
halowed  brimstone.  Whereat,  the  devill 
cryed  out,  as  beeing  grievously  tor- 
mented.”— S.  ITarsnet  (afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  York),  Popish  Impostures  (160*1), 
p.  113. 

Exorcism  by  nicknaminq  and  black- 
guarding the  devil  (1600).  Mengus  wrote 
a book  called  A Club  for  Exorcising 
Demoniacs.  The  way  of  blackguarding 
the  devil  is  his  fourth  canon,  and  runs 
thus  : “ If  after  masse  has  been  celebrated, 
and  the  possessed  has  been  signed  with 
the  five  crosses,  sprinkled  with  holy 
water,  and  there  have  been  invocated  over 
her  the  name  of  the  Father,  sonne,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  the  devill  still  shews  him- 
selfe  refractarie,  and  will  neither  depart, 
nor  tel  his  name, — then  you  must  come 
upon  him  with  as  many  nicknames  as 
you  can  possiblie  devise,  and  thou  shalt 
say : ‘ Heare  thou  sencelesse,  false,  and 
lewd  spirit,  maister  of  devils,  miserable 
creature,  tempter  of  men,  deceaver  of 
bad  angels,  defrauder  of  souls,  captaine 
of  heretiques,  father  of  lyes,  bestial 
ninnie,  drunkard,  infernall  theefe,  wicked 
serpent,  ravening  wolfe,  lcane  hunger- 
bitten  sow,  scely  beast,  truculent  beast, 
crucll  beast,  bloody  beast,  beast  of  all 


beasts  the  most  bestiall,  Acherontall 
spirit,  smoakie  spirit,  Tartareous  spirit, 
and  so  on,  I command  thee  to  tel  me 
thy  name,  and  to  depart  hence  into 
thyne  owne  place.’  ” — S.  Harsnet  (after- 
wards archbishop  of  York),  Popish  Im- 
postures (1604),  pp.  112, 113. 

Mengns's Fustus,  or  Devil-mastix,  is  in  Latin,  and  that 
the  reader  may  know  the  fidelity  of  Harsnet’s  translation, 
the  original  Latin  is  here  subscribed : '*  Audi  lgitur  insen- 
sate, false,  reprobe : daemonum  magister,  miserrima 
creature,  tentator  hominum,  deceptormalorum  angelorum, 
fallax  animaru.  dux  luereticoru,  pater  mendacij,  fatue, 
bestialis,  insipiens,  ebriose,  praedo  infernalis,  serpens 
iniquissime,  lupe  rapassime,  sus  macra,  famelica,  immun- 
dissiina,  bestia  scabiosa,  bestia  truculentissima,  bestia 
crudelis,  bestia  cruenta,  bestia  omniu  bestiaru  bestialis- 
sima,  spiritus  Acherontine,  spiritus  fuliginose,  spiritus 
Tartaree  . . 

Devils  recognizing  Persons. 

Mark  i.  23—26.  There  was  in  the  synagogue 
a man  with  an  unclean  spirit ; and  he  cried  out, 
saying,  Let  us  alone  ; what  have  we  to  do  with 
Thee,  Thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ? art  Thou  come 
to  destroy  us  ? I know  Thee  who  thou  art.  the 
Holy  One  of  God.  And  Jesus  rebuked  him, 
saying,  Hold  thy  peace,  and  come  out  of  him. 
And  when  the  uncieanspirit  had  torn  him,  and 
cried  with  a loud  voice,  he  came  out  of  him. 

A devil  yells  out,  “ That  which  Ambrose 
preaches  is  the  truth."  A man  possessed 
of  a devil  was  a great  calumniator  of  St. 
Ambrose,  but  God  caused  him  to  retract 
his  calumnies,  and  the  man  yelled  out 
amidst  a crowd  of  people,  “That  which 
Ambrose  preaches  is  the  truth,  but  that 
which  Arius  preaches  is  false.”  Some 
Arians,  hearing  these  words,  threw  the 
man  into  a pond,  and  he  was  drowned. 
(See  St.  Julian  restores  Jovian  to 
Life,  p.  83 ; Vincent  Ferrier  restores 
a Jew  to  Life,  p.  86.) — Paulinus,  deacon 
and  biographer  of  St.  Ambrose. 

If  it  Is  true  that  the  ".devil  is  a liar,  and  the  father  of 
lies  ” (John  viii.  44),  his  testimony  against  Arianism  is  not 
worth  much. 

St.  Hilarion  recognized  by  an  evil  spirit. 
When  St.  Hilarion  passed  from  Africa  to 
Cycile,  there  met  him  in  the  mountain  a 
man  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit,  who 
cried  out,  “ Let  us  alone,  Hilarion  ; art 
thou  come  hither  to  torment  us?  We 
know  thee  who  thou  art,  the  servant  of 
God  in  Cycile.”  Thus  was  made  known 
the  presence  of  this  holy  saint ; and 
diseased  persons  from  every  part  came  to 
him  to  be  healed  of  their  infirmities.  St. 
Hilarion,  seeing  he  could  not  remain  in 
that  place  unknown,  went  to  Dalmatia. — 
St.  Jerome  (a.d.  390),  Vita  St.  Hilarionis 
Eremites. 

Devils  recognize  St.  Marculphus  in  the 
court  of  king  Childebert  (a.d.  558).  While 
St.  Marculphus  was  living  in  his  solitude, 
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God  sent  an  angel  to  bid  him  go  to  Childe- 
bert  I.,  king  of  France,  and  demand  of 
him  a place  named  Nanteuil  for  a 
monastery.  Marculpkus  went  forthwith 
to  Paris,  and  reached  the  city  while  the 
king  and  queen  were  attending  mass. 
He  entered  the  chapel,  and  retired  out  of 
sight,  but  some  demoniacs,  being  present, 
cried  with  affright,  “Marculphus,  thou 
servant  of  the  living  God,  have  pity  on 
us,  for  thy  presence  is  torture  to  us.” 
These  screams  amazed  the  king  and  his 
court,  and  Childebert  sent  to  find  out  to 
whom  the  devils  referred.  Marculphus 
being  thus  discovered,  and  brought  before 
the  king,  told  him  the  object  of  his 
coming,  and  who  had  sent  him.  Chil- 
debert readily  gave  what  was  required, 
and  promised  to  assist  in  building  the 
monastery ; but  requested  Marculphus 
to  exorcise  the  demoniacs.  Making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  saint  commanded 
the  evil  spirits  to  come  out.  This  they 
did,  but  left  the  men  half-dead.  How- 
ever, in  a few  minutes  they  came  to 
themselves,  and  arose  in  perfect  health. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Papebroch  the  Bol- 
landist),  May  1. 

Dsvils  tell  Half-trutlis. 

Matt.  Iv.  6.  'When  the  devil  quoted  Psalm 
xci.  11, 12,  to  Jesus  in  the  temptation,  he  omitted 
half  verse  11.  The  whole  verse  runs  thus  : 
“lie  shall  give  llis  angels  charge  over  thee, 
to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways." 

The  devil  tells  St.  Antony  truths  which 
arc  half  falsehoods  (fourth  century).  St. 
Antony  said  one  day  to  his  disciples, 
“ I heard  lately  a great  knocking  at  my 
cell  door,  and  going  to  see  who  was 
there,  found  a man  so  prodigiously 
tall  that  his  head  reached  the  skies.  I 
demanded  who  he  was  ; and  he  made 
answer,  ‘ I am  Satan,  and  am  come  to 
ask  you  why  all  Christians  speak  so  ill 
of  me.’  I replied,  1 With  good  reason, 
Satan,  because  it  is  by  you  they  are 
tempted  to  sin.’  Satan  said,  ‘ But  I 
ought  not  to  be  charged  with  the  sins 
of  man,  seeing  every  one  is  a free  agent 
and  can  do  as  he  likes.  It  is  not  I who 
should  be  blamed  if  simpletons  bite  at 
my  bait.  It  is  man  who  makes  war  with 
man ; it  is  man  who  wrongs  his  neighbour ; 
it  is  man  who  builds  cities,  and  dwells 
■ in  them  without  God  in  the  world.  Only 
in  deserts  can  saints  and  hermits  be 
found,  who  sacrifice  themselves  to  serve 
ithc  Lord.’  I was  delighted  to  hear  the 
father  of  lies  compelled  for  once  to  speak 
the  truth,  although  I knew  what  he  said 
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was  half  a lie.  When,  at' last,  I made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  pronounced  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  phantom  vanished 
from  my  sight.” — Lcs  Petits  Bollandistcs 
(18S0),  vol.  i.  p.  427. 

In  order  to  see  this  fallacy,  take  a very  simple  case.  A 
child,  no  doubt,  is  free  to  do  what  Is  told  him,  or  to 
abstain  from  doing  it ; but  if  a stronger  mind  and  older 
person  tempts  the  child  to  do  wrong,  the  tempter  deserves 
the  greater  blnme.  The  tempter  practises  on  the  child's 
ignorance,  inexperience,  and  weakness ; sometimes  on  his 
fears,  his  natural  passions,  and  Ills  hopes ; but  who  would 
exonerate  the  tempter,  because  the  child  is,  in  a sense,  a 
free  agent,  and  doe3  what  it  is  told,  and  even  likes  to 
do  it? 

The  devil  tells  St.  Maw  “a  lie  which  is 
half  a lie"  (512-584).  When,  in  his  old 
age,  St.  Maur  retired  from  the  active 
duties  of  Glanfeuil,  one  night  the  devil 
came  to  him  and  said,  “You  have  been 
a long  time  toiling  to  drive  me  and  my 
fellows  out  of  this  country,  but  don’t 
suppose  you  have  trampled  us  in  the 
dust.  You  will  yet  live  to  see  your  work 
come  to  naught.  I tell  you,  of  all  these 
monks  which  you  have  gathered  together, 
scarcely  one  will  escape  from  our  hands.” 
So  saying,  he  left  the  man  of  God  to 
meditate  on  what  he  had  been  told.  St. 
Maur  was  greatly  distressed,  and  prayed 
earnestly  that  God  would  avert  so  intense 
an  evil.  Whereupon,  an  angel  came  and 
said,  “Fear  not.  Why  art  thou  so  cast 
down  ? Trust  'in  God.  The  devil  has 
spoken  a truth  which  is  half  a truth,  and 
a lie  which  is  half  a lie.  The  truth  is 
that  a plague  shall  desolate  thy  house ; 
but  thy  brethren  shall  be  gathered  into 
the  bosom  of  Abraham,  and  dwell  for 
ever  in  paradise.”  St.  Maur  felt  com- 
forted, and  warned  his  bretheu  of  the 
impending  evil.  In  due  time  the  plague 
came,  when  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of 
the  monks  fell  victims  to  the  scourge, 
and  not  long  after  St.  Maur  also  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two. — Faustus  (a  companion  of 
St.  Maur),  Life  of  St.  Maur. 

Devils  tormented  before  tlieir 
Time. 

Matt,  xxviii.  23,  29.  When  Jesus  came  to 
the  country  of  the  Gergesenes,  there  met  him 
two  possessed  with  devils,  who  cried  out,  saying, 
Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  God,  art  Thou  come  hither 
to  torment  us  before  the  time  ? 

A devil  speaks  to  St.  Victor  of  Plancy 
before  he  was  born  (sixth  century).  While 
St.  Victor  was  still  in  his  mother’s  womb, 
a devil  publicly  cried  out  to  him, 
“Victor,  thou  holy  one  of  God,  why  do 
you  torment  us  even  before  you  are 
born  ? ” — Le  sieur  des  Guerrois,  Ilistoire 
Eccle'siastique. 
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Diana  of  Ephesus  (the  image 
which  fell  from  Jupiter). 


Acts  xix.  35.  When  the  town-clerk  had 
appeased  the  people,  he  said,  Ye  men  of 
Ephesus,  what  man  is  there  that  knoweth  not 
how  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a wor- 
shipper of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the 
image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter  ? 


Many  cities  have  boasted  of  statues  of  gods  sent  directly 
from  heaven.  The  Palladium  of  Troy  was  an  image  of 
Pallas  Minerva  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven.  Numa’s 

»ncilia  (or  sacred  shields)  descended  from  heaven, 
erodian  tells  us  that  the  Phenician  statue  of  the  sun 
was  a large  stone,  circular  below,  and  conicaL  It  was 
quite  black,  and  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven. 
Without  doubt  it  was  a meteorite,  like  the  Diana  of 
•Iphesus.  The  ancient  Mexicans  worshipped  a similar 
neteorite. 


An  imago  of  the  Virgin  in  Avignonet  sent 
down  from  heaven  (a.d.  1283).  In  conse- 
quence of  disputes  between  the  ‘ 1 orthodox  ’ ’ 
party  and  the  inhabitants  of  Avignonet, 
ewhere  the  “heretics,”  called  Albigenses, 
abounded,  the  parish,  after  most  horrible 
slaughter,  was  laid  irnder  an  interdict, 
Rnd  the  church  shut  up  for  forty  years. 
Alexander  IV.  removed  the  interdict, 
ind  the  same  day  the  church  doors 
rpened  of  their  own  accord,  and  the 
bells  rang  all  day  and  night  spon- 
;aneously.  These  “facts”  are  stated  in 
a bull  of  Paul  III.,  dated  Rome,  1537, 
find  still  shown  to  an)'  visitors  who  wish 
;o  see  it.  The  unpardonable  sin  of  the 
Albigenses  was  their  denial  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God  ; so, 
When  the  interdict  was  removed  from 
Avignonet,  there  was  an  especial  sig- 
nificance in  the  following  “ miracle.” 
if  he  inhabitants  rose  one  morning  and 
discovered  that  an  image  from  heaven  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  had  been  set  up  in  the 
:hurch  porch.  “ Quel  artiste  avait  consul 
et  execute  cette  belle  oeuvre?  Quelle 
Jnain  l’avait  deposde  lh.  ? On  e'tait  passe' 
:ent  fois  par  jour,  et  pendant  de  longues 
mne'es,  sur  la  place  occupe'e  par  la 
nerveilleuse  image.  Cette  apparition 
lit,  comme  un  avertissement  du  ciel. 
1 e'tait  evident  que  Marie  voulait  etre 
iionore'e  la  ou  l’on  avait  vomi  contre  elie 
ies  plus  abominables  blasphemes,  et 
ehausser  par  un  miracle  le  me'rite  des 
le'fenseurs  de  son  culte,  et  de  sa  divine 
natemitc'.”  The  inhabitants  of  Avignonet 
vere  at  once  convinced  that  this  image 
•ame  from  heaven,  and  demanded  that 
. day  should  be  consecrated  as  an  annual 
nemorial  of  the  gift.  The  demand  was 
approved  of  by  the  pope,  and  confirmed 
‘ par  plusieurs  souverains  pontifes,  en- 
■ichie  d’  indulgences.”  The  day  is  called 
! ‘ La  solennitc  de  Notre  Dame  des 
iliracles,”  and  is  held  the  first  Tuesday 


of  every  new  year.  — Mgr.  Gue'rin 
(chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies 
des  Saints,  vol.  vi.  p.  298. 

If  the  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.  and  several  popes 
maintain  that  this  sculptured  image  fell  or  was  brought 
from  heaven,  can  we  be  surprised  that  the  Ephesians 
worshipped  a meteoiic  stone  as  a goddess,  which  they 
dubbed  Diana  ? 

Dido  and  the  Bull’s  Hide. 

When  Dido  came  to  Africa  she  bought 
of  the  natives  “ as  much  land  as  could 
be  encompassed  with  a bull’s  hide.”  The 
agreement  being  made,  Dido  cut  the 
hide  into  thongs,  so  as  to  enclose  suf- 
ficient space  for  a citadel,  which  she 
called  “Byrsa,”  the  hide. 

Mercatique  solum  fact!  de  nomine  Byrsa  m, 

Taurino  quantum  posse nt  circumdare  tergo. 

Virgil,  +Eneid,  i.  lines  367,  363. 

The  Yahitsks.  The  Yakutsks  granted 
the  Russian  explorers  as  much  land  as 
they  could  encompass  with  a cow’s  hide  ; 
but  the  Russians,  cutting  the  hide  into 
thin  strips,  covered  with  it  land  enough 
for  the  town  and  fort  which  they  called 
Yakutsk. 

(Our  term  “ hide  of  land  ” has  no  connection  what 
ever  with  the  tales  about  Byrsa  and  Yakutsk.  In  Saxon 
English  hj/dan  (to  hide  or  conceal)  gives  hydels  (a  deal, 
hyddern  (a  hiding-place),  and  a hyd  is  the  covering 
which  hides  the  animal.  A hyd  or  hide  seems  to  have 
been  used  for  a manor-house  as  well  as  a den  ; and  a hide 
of  land  means  as  much  land  as  would  suffice  to  main  ain 
the  hide  or  manor-house.  The  exact  quantify  was 
determined  by  local  usage ; in  some  cases  it  was  sixty 
acres,  in  some  eighty,  and  in  others  as  much  as  a bundled 
acres  went  to  the  hide.  When  a person  was  created  a 
knight,  his  overlord  gave  him  ten  hides  of  land  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  military  service.  In  later  times  persons 
possessing  ten  or  more  hides  of  land  were  compelled  to  bo 
knights.) 

Pepin  iVIIcristal  gives  Pigobcrt  as  much 
land  as  he  could  walk  over  in  a given  time 
(a.d.  650-743).  Pepin  d’Heristal,  one 
day  hunting,  came  to  the  cell  of  St. 
Rigobert,  who  received  him  courteously, 
and  set  before  him  the  best  repast  his 
cell  afforded.  Pepin  was  so  pleased  with 
the  hermit,  that  he  offered  to  give  him 
whatever  he  asked  for.  Rigobert  asked 
Pepin  to  bestow  on  him  as  much  land  as 
he  could  walk  over  while  his  highness 
took  his  midday  nap.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  the  footprints  of  the  saint 
remained  in  the  land  unobiiterated.  The 
grass  which  grew  on  this  plot  of  land 
never  withered.  The  frost  of  winter 
pinched  it  not,  the  heat  of  summer 
parched  it  not,  and  no  lightning  ever 
seared  it. — Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum, 
vol.  i.  Jan.  4. 

Diseases  of  All  Sorts  cured. 

Matt.  iv.  23.  Jesus  went  about  Galilee  . . . 
healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner 
of  disease  among  the  people. 
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St.  Clare,  abbot  of  St.  Ferrtfol,  cures 
divers  diseases  (seventh  century).  (1)  The 
superior  of  Santa  Bland  ina  being,  as  was 
supposed,  at  the  point  of  death,  St.  Clare 
entered  the  sick-room,  touched  the  hand 
of  the  dying  man,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  house  he  sat  up,  restored  to 
perfect  health. 

(2)  At  another  time  St.  Clare  cured  the 
colic,  from  which  one  of  the  brothers  was 
suffering,  merely  by  signing  the  sufferer 
with  holy  oil. 

(3)  Once  when  the  river  Rhone  was  full 
to  overflowing,  one  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Ferreol  fell  into  the  river,  and  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  carried  away 
by  its  current,  which  is  exceedingly 
rapid.  St.  Clare  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  the  river  lifted  the  man  upon 
the  bank,  and  he  returned  to  the  abbey 
wholly  without  injury.  — Les  Petits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 

(See  Prayer,  " Isidore  buoyed  up  by  the  water  of  a 
well ; " and  Water  obedient.) 

St.  Clara  heals  all  manner  of  diseases  by 
the  sign  of  the  cross  (a.d.  1193-1253). 
St.  Francis  d’Assisi  once  sent  to  St. 
Clara  a sick  man  to  heal.  She  made  on 
him  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  he  re- 
covered forthwith.  This  happened  not 
to  this  man  only,  but  to  many.  In  fact, 
all  who  had  infirmities  resorted  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Clara,  and  she  healed 
them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. — life  of 
St.  Clara  (written  by  the  express  order 
of  pope  Alexander  V.). 

St.  Lawrence,  by  laying  his  hand  on  her 
forehead,  cures  Cyriaca  of  headache.  St. 
Lawrence  lodged  for  a time  on  Mount 
Celius  with  a widow  named  Cyriaca,  who 
entertained  all  Christians  that  wanted 
refuge.  Cyriaca  had  a violent  chronic 
headache,  which  greatly  distressed  her  ; 
but  St.  Lawrence,  laying  his  hands  on 
her  forehead,  and  calling  on  the  name  of 
Jesus,  completely  cured  her,  and  the 
pain  never  more  returned. — From  the 
Public  Registers.  (This  saint  is  in  the 
canon  of  the  mass.) 

St.  Marculphus  cures  the  son  of  Qenais, 
who  had  been  bitten  by  a wolf  (a.d.  558). 
A seigneur,  named  Genais,  came  to 
Nanteuil  with  his  son,  who  had  been 
frightfully  bitten  by  a wolf.  Ilis  whole 
body  was  lacerated,  and  his  death  ex- 
pected every  minute.  St.  Marculphus, 
touched  with  pity,  perfectly  healed  all 
the  wounds  simply  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Papebroch  the 
Bollandist),  May  1. 

St.  Marculphus  is  very  celebrated  in  France,  because 


by  him  was  accorded  to  the  kings  of  Franco  “ the  gift  of 
healing  scrofula hence  called  “the  king's  evil”  (Seo 
Benedict  XIV.  On  the  Canonization  of  Snlntt,  bk.  iv. 
ch.  iii.  No.  21.)  Wo  are  told  that  Henri  IV.  cured 
fifteen  hundred  in  the  year  1609 ; Louis  XIV.  cured  two 
thousand  in  the  garden  of  St.  Remi’s  abbey  in  1654 ; 
Charles  X.,  as  late  as  1825,  “touched"  many.  Edward 
the  Confessor  left  the  same  “gift"  to  his  successors 
in  England,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  1712,  was 
“ touched  ” by  queen  Anno  when  he  was  only  thirty 
months  old.  The  Scottish  kings  also  “ touched ; ” and 
Shakespeare,  In  his  Macbeth,  makes  Malcolm  say  he  had 
often  seen  the  good  king  do  this  “miraculous  work”  on 
“strangely  visited  people,  all  swoln  and  ulcerous,”  and 
adds— 

“ Tis  spoken, 

To  the  succeeding  royalty  ho  leaves 

The  healing  benediction." 

Carte,  the  historian,  tells  us  of  a young  man  named  Lovel 
who  was  cured  by  the  Pretender,  which  would  be  quite 
fatal  to  the  theory  that  the  virtue  is  communicated  to 
kings  with  the  anointing  oil  at  their  coronation. 

St.  Placidus,  by  laying  his  hand  on 
Zoffa's  head,  cures  his  headache.  Zoffa, 
chief  secretary  of  the  Church  at  Capua, 
was  a martyr  to  headache,  and  entreated 
St.  Placidus,  then  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  to  lay  his  hand  on  him  and  cure 
him.  Placidus,  out  of  diffidence,  wished 
Zoffa  to  apply  to  St.  Benedict,  alleging 
that  he  was  himself  too  young  to  work 
miracles.  The  bishop  Germanus,  who 
was  present  at  the  time,  bade  the  young 
man  do  what  was  asked  ; accordingly, 
he  laid  his  hand  on  Zoffa’s  forehead,  and 
prayed  that  God  would  vouchsafe  to 
restore  His  servant  to  health  and  case. 
Immediately  the  headache  went  away, 
and  never  again  returned. — Laurentius 
Surius  (1570),  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

St.  Sebastian  cures  gout  by  baptism. 
Tranquillinus  was  bowed  together  with 
gout,  which  had  drawn  one  side  of  his 
body  quite  awry.  When,  however,  St. 
Sebastian  baptized  him,  he  was  in- 
stantly made  whole.  He  came  to  the 
saint  halting  painfully  on  crutches,  but 
quitted  his  presence  leaping  joyfully  and 
needing  no  support. 

Another  example.  When  Cromatius, 
governor  of  Rome,  who  suffered  from  the 
some  infirmity,  saw  the  cure  wrought 
on  Tranquillinus,  he  also  went  to  St. 
Sebastian,  and  promised  to  become  a 
Christian,  if  the  saint  would  release  him 
from  the  gout  to  which  he  had  been  a 
martyr  for  many  years.  While  he  was 
still  speaking,  an  angel  came,  and  said, 
“ Cromatius,  Jesus  Christ  hath  sent  me 
to  thee,  that  all  thy  limbs  may  be  re- 
stored to  thee  whole  and  sound.”  In  a 
moment  the  governor,  who  before  could 
scarcely  put  his  feet  to  the  ground, 
leaped  up  in  perfect  health.  Then,  falling 
at  the  feet  of  St.  Sebastian,  he  entreated 
that  both  he  and  his  son  Tiburtius 
might  be  baptized.  That  very  day,  not 
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only  the  governor  and  his  son,  but  all 
his  house,  including  slaves,  to  the  number 
of  fourteen  hundred  souls,  were  added  to 
the  Church.  After  his  baptism  the 
governor  gave  liberty  to  all  his  slaves, 
and  half  his  goods  he  distributed  to  the 
poor. — Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives 
of  the  Saints. 

Doves.  (See  Soul.) 

Matt.  iii.  10.  Jesus,  when  He  was  baptized, 
went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water : and  lo, 
the  heavens  were  opened  unto  Him,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  descended  like  a dove,  and  lighted 
on  Him. 

A clove  brings  Albert  d'  Ogna  the  Viaticum 
(a.d.  1279).  "When  Albert  d’Ogna  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  as  the  monk  delayed 
to  bring  him  the  Viaticum,  a dove  flew 
to  him,  holding  it  in  its  beak. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  13. 

A clove  brings  a veil  to  St.  Aldegundis 
when  she  becomes  a nun  (G30-G89).  St. 
Aldegundis,  daughter  of  prince  W albert 
of  I-Iainaut,  made  a vow  to  be  the  spotless 
bride  of  Christ,  and  when  prince  Eudo 
pressed  his  suit  of  marriage,  she  fled  to 
the  monastery  of  ITautmont  and  told  her 
tale.  The  reverend  fathers  highly  com- 
mended her,  and  advised  her  at  once  to 
take  the  veil  of  virginity,  which  she 
readilyconsentedtodo.  So  they  proceeded 
to  the  ceremony  forthwith  ; but  when 
hey  were  about  to  present  the  veil,  they 
iound  they  had  none  at  hand,  for  the  veil 
with  other  vestments  had  been  left  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Vaast.  It  was  afatal  mishap, 
ind  would  have  obliged  them  to  defer  the 
service  ; but,  in  the  very  midst  of  their 
lerplexity,  they  saw  a dove  bringing  a 
reil  in  its  beak.  Carrying  it  to  St. 
Aldegundis,  the  dove  dropped  it  over  her 
lead.  Nothing  could  be  better.  Every 
>no  was  ravished  at  the  spectacle,  and  ail 
greed  that  St.  Aldegundis  had  sacrificed 
uerself  to  perpetual  virginity  with  the 
talpable  approval  of  God.  — L’abbe 
Jelbos,  Life  of  St.  Aldegundis. 

' The  Holy  Ghost,  like  a dove,  descends  on 
it.  Ambrose  of  Siena  (a.d.  1220-1286). 
The  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  form  of  a dove, 
vas  often  seen  to  descend  on  the  head  of 
it.  Ambrose  of  Siena,  in  Tuscany,  while 
le  was  preaching.  This  gave  his  words 
uch  power,  that  not  only  were  hardened 
inners  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  the 
most  obstinate  softened,  but  even  the 
vise  ones  whose  wisdom  was  not  seasoned 
kith  grace  learned  humility,  and  felt 
bat,  after  all,  the  love  of  God  is  the 


beginning  of  true  wisdom. — Le  R.  P.  Jean 
Baptiste  Fouillet,  Annce  JDominicaine,  vol. 
iii.  March  26. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  like  a dove,  descends  at 
birth  on  the  head  of  St.  Austrebertha  (630- 
704).  St.  Austrebertha  was  the  daughter 
of  prayer,  and  her  name  was  given  her  by 
the  angel  who  announced  to  her  parents 
that  God  had  heard  their  prayer,  and 
would  give  them  a child  “who  would  be 
the  mother  of  many.”  At  the  moment 
of  her  birth  the  chamber  was  filled  with 
a heavenly  odour,  and  a white  dove  which 
hovered  awhile  above  the  house  flew  into 
the  chamber,  and  settled  on  the  head  of 
the  infant. 

As  Austrebertha  grew  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, one  day  a veil  fell  from  heaven 
on  her  head  while  she  was  looking  in  a 
fountain  in  her  father’s  garden.  She 
knew  this  was  a call  from  God  for  her  to 
take  the  veil,  and  dedicate  herself  to  His 
service.  — Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
vol.  i. 

A beam  of  fire  and  a dove  appear  when 
St.  Basil  is  baptized.  When  St.  Basil 
came  to  the  river,  he  stripped,  and  went 
down  straightway  into  the  water,  where 
Maximus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  baptized 
him.  And  there  descended  on  him  a 
beam  of  light  from  which  flew  a dove. 
The  dove  touched  the  water  with  its 
wings,  and  then  flying  upwards  straight 
into  the  clouds,  was  lost  to  sight.  This 
was  seen  by  all  those  who  were  present 
at  the  time. — Edward  Kinesman  (1623), 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  374. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  form  of  a dove, 
descends  on  St.  Braulio  (died  646).  The 
Holy  Ghost,  wishing  to  sanction  the 
doctrines  propagated  by  St.  Braulio, 
bishop  of  Saragossa,  descended  on  his 
shoulder  in  the  visible  form  of  a dove, 
and  seemed  before  all  the  people  to 
whisper  in  his  ears  the  words  he  uttered, 
according  to  that  promise,  “ It  shall  be 
given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  you 
ought  to  say.” — St.  Ildefonsa,  Book  of 
Illustrious  Men. 

A dove  rests  on  the  head  of  St.  Briocus 
(sixth  century).  While  Briocus  of  Car- 
digan was  receiving  the  communion  for 
the  first  time,  a dove  white  as  snow 
settled  on  his  head,  and  the  abbot  knew 
that  the  young  boy  was  a chosen  vessel 
of  honour. — Dom  Lobineau,  Lives  of  the 
British  Saints. 

The  Spirit  of  God  sits,  as  a white  dove, 
on  the  head  of  St.  Catherine.  As  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena  refused  to  wear  fine 
clothes,  and  deck  herself  bravely  accord- 
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ing  to  her  station  in  society,  her  mother 
relegated  her  to  the  kitchen.  One  day  her 
father,  having  occasion  to  go  into  the 
kitchen,  saw  his  daughter  at  prayer,  and 
on  her  head  sat  brooding  a dove  whiter 
than  snow.  Immediately  he  entered  the 
dove  flew  away,  and  he  asked  Catherine 
what  dove  it  was  he  saw  sitting  on  her 
head.  “I know  of  no  dove,”  she  replied. 
So  the  father  knew  it  was  the  Holy 
Ghost. — Laurentius  Surius  (1570),  Lives 
of  the  Saints. 

Catherine  of  Racconigi  receives  celestial 
icine  from  a dove  (a.d.  1486-15-17). 
Catherine  of  Racconigi  was  the  daughter 
of  poor  parents,  but  from  infancy  showed 
great  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary. 
When  she  was  only  five  years  old,  a dove, 
white  as  snow,  flew  into  her  chamber, 
and  lighted  on  her  shoulder.  Thinking 
it  might  be  the  devil,  she  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  cried  out,  “Jesus, 
Jesus  ! ” Then  a ray  of  light  came  from 
the  dove’s  beak  and  entered  her  mouth, 
and  she  heard  these  words  : “Take,  my 
little  daughter,  and  drink  this  wine ; by 
virtue  of  which  you  will  never  thirst 
again,  but  will  feel  thy  hunger  and  thirst 
for  the  love  of  God  grow  daily  stronger 
in  thy  soul.”  When  she  had  tasted  the 
wine,  she  found  it  of  heavenly  sweetness, 
and  forthwith  there  appeared  to  her  a 
lady  clad  in  a white  robe  and  black 
mantle.  “Let  the  name  of  my  Son  be 
always  in  thy  heart,  my  child,”  said  the 
lady.  ‘ 1 Who  are  you  ? ” asked  Catherine ; 
“and  how  .came  you  here,  seeing  the  door 
is  shut  ?”  “ I am  the  mother  of  Jesus,” 

she  replied,  “ and  I wish  you  to  give 
yourself  wholly  to  my  Son.”  “Where 
is  your  Son  ? ” inquired  the  child.  “You 
shall  see  Him  soon,”  said  the  lady  ; “ but 
as  delicate  plants  die  from  cold,  so  love 
in  the  heart  dies  without  grace.  Give 
thyself  to  my  Son,  and  His  grace  shall 
abide  with  you  for  ever.”  “Poor  asl  am, 
what  have  I to  give  ? ” asked  the  child. 
“ Thy  heart,  my  daughter  ; give  Him  thy 
heart,”  said  the  lady,  and  vanished  out 
of  sight. — Lcs  Petits  Rollandistes,  vol.  x. 
p.  508. 

A dove  brings  a phial  of  holy  oil  for  the 
baptism  of  king  Clovis.  When  Clovis  was 
baptized,  the  church  and  all  its  approaches 
were  so  densely  crowded  it  was  impos- 
sible to  move  about ; but  when  the  king 
approached  the  font,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  hoty  oil  had  been  forgotten.  It 
would  have  been  most  unseemly  to  have 
detained  the  king  while  one  of  the  priests 
wormed  his  way  through  the  crowd  to 


the  vestry  and  back  again,  so  St.  Remi  ' 
besought  the  Lord  to  pardon  the  neglect,  4 
and  to  send  help  in  this  time  of  need,  lest  '■I 
His  holy  servants  became  a byword,  and 
His  sacrament  a jest  of  the  scornful.  ] 
While  still  he  prayed,  lo  ! a dove  entered  j 
the  church  through  an  open  window,  1 
carrying  in  its  bill  a phial  of  holy  oil,  ’J 
which  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  j 
officiating  prelate,  and  then  flew  away.  ■ 
St.  Remi  gave  hearty  thanks  to  Almighty  ■ 
God  for  His  timesome  gift,  and  anointed  fl 
the  king  with  oil  from  paradise.  When  9 
the  phial  was  opened,  and  the  body  of  the  9 
king  was  anointed,  the  perfume  which  ® 
filled  the  church  was  ravishing,  and  none  1 
could  doubt  that  St.  Remi’s  God  was® 
indeed  the  God  of  gods  and  King  of  1 
kings. — Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Reims  1 
(died  882),  Life  of  St.  Remi. 

A dove  lights  on  the  head  of  St.  Division 
(a.d.  925-988).  St.  Dunstan  poured  out  1 
all  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  forgers  and  J 
false  moneyers,  because  the  injury  they  f 
did  was  immeasurable.  One  day,  even  # 
on  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  he  made  one:3 
of  these  forgers  a public  example ; and  y l 
“God  showed,  by  a miracle,  that  He  11 
approved  thereof  ; ” for  while  Dunstan  J 
was  saying  mass,  a dove  lighted  on  his"* 
head,  remained  there  till  the  sacrament  1 
was  over,  and  then  flew  to  the  tomb  of 
the  late  archbishop  Odo. — Osbert  of 
Canterbury,  LJfe  of  St.  Dunstan. 

A dove  lighting  on  the  head  of 
Fabian , he  icas  chosen  bishop  (a.d.  230-  j ;1 
250).  Fabian,  a Roman  soldier,  happened  I 
to  enter  the  church  at  Rome  the  very  1 j 1 
moment  the  synod  rvas  met  together  for  i .. 
the  election  of  a pope  to  succeed  Anteros.  f I p 
No  candidate  had  at  present  been  nomi-  : i 
nated,  and  the  electors  were  in  doubt  e 
whom  to  choose.  Suddenly  a dove  flew  ; r 
down  through  the  louvre  of  the  catacomb,  ' » 
and,  fluttering  about  for  a few  moments,  5 ll 
lighted  on  the  head  of  Fabian.  It  was  a 
repetition  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  J 1 
on  the  head  of  Jesus  at  the  river  Jordan,  : ; 
and  all  the  assembly  cried  at  once,  “ He 
is  worthy  ! he  is  worthy  ! he  is  the  elect  - 1 
of  God  ! ” and  he  was  accordingly  led  up 
to  the  episcopal  chair,  and  seated  thereon,  f 
A souvenir  of  this  incident  is  preserved  , i 
in  the  catacombs ; and  Bosio  found  at 
Aringhi  a bas-relief  in  which  the  papal 
chair  was  surmounted  with  a dove. 
Fabian  wras  the  first  layman  ever  elected 
pope,  and  his  life  certainly  justified  the 
choice,  for  no  man  more  “worthy”  ever 
ruled  the  church.  (See  St.  Severus,  :: 

p.  110.) — Eusebius,  St.  Jerome,  Paul  / 
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)rosius,  and  Chrysostom  in  his  Annals 
f Alexandria , all  mention  this  incident. 

“ He  is  worthy  ! " were  the  words  used  nt  the  election 
f bishops,  in  much  the  same  way  as  “God  save  the 
ing  1 ’’  is  shouted  in  regal  elections. 

St.  Georgia  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne, 
las  honoured  at  death  by  a large  flight  of 
•igeons  (sixth  century).  The  one  desire 
f St.  Georgia’s  life  was  to  mortify  her 
ody,  “ pour  en  faire  un  reliquaire  de  la 
irginitd.”  When  her  body,  “plus  pur 
u’un  beau  lis,”  was  carried  to  the  grave, 
great  flight  of  pigeons,  “whiter  than 
ygnets,”  followed  the  funeral  procession 
nd  settled  on  a roof  till  the  funeral 
ervice  was  over,  when  they  flew  upwards 
traight  into  heaven,  and  were  lost  to 
ight.  “ C’dtait,  sans  doute,  une  legion 
’anges  descendus  du  ciel  pour  honorer  les 
bsdques  de  cette  e'pouse  de  Jdsus  Christ 
ui  avait  ve'cu  dans  une  purete'  semblable 
la  leur.” — Jacques  Branche,  Sainots 
'Auvergne. 

This  is  a suggestive  example  of  an  inference  drawn 
wording  to  a preconceived  notion,  and  may  help  to 
kplain  some  of  tbo  phenomena  called  miracles  in  the 
!ves  of  the  saints.  Whether  these  pigeons  were  angels  or 
lot  rests  solely  on  the  satis  doute  of  Messire  Branche. 


A dove  was  seen  whispering  to  St.  Gregory 
e Great  his  inspired  writings  (a.d.  540- 
04).  Sahinian,  the  successor  of  St. 
regory,  said  that  the  great  pontiff  had 
asted  shamefully  the  finances  of  the  see, 
nd  left  an  empty  exchequer  behind, 
’his  charge  so  irritated  the  people,  that 
ey  collected  together  the  writings  of 
e saint  to  burn  them.  Many  were 
irown  into  the  bonfire,  but  his  Dialogues, 
d some  other  of  his  writings,  were 
ived  by  Peter  the  deacon,  who  declared 
saw  a dove  whisper  in  the  ear  of 
t.  Gregory  the  words  of  his  inspired 
ritings,  and  that  to  burn  his  books 
ould  be  to  burn  the  inspired  words  of 
od.  These  words  completely  changed 
le  mind  of  the  people ; and  the  pontiff 
ho  a little  before  was  regarded  as  a 
rodigal,  was  now  esteemed  an  inspired 
int.  In  allusion  to  this  story,  painters 
jl  Christian  art  represent  a white  dove 
ar  the  ear  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
signify  that  the  Holy  Spirit  inspired 
is  writings. — John  the  deacon,  Life  of 
’t.  Gregory  the  Great.  (Written  in  the 
velfth  century  by  order  of  pope  John 
III.) 

(Peter  tho  deacon  is  the  person  introduced  in  the  four 
poka  of  Dialogues  as  tho  interlocutor  of  St.  Gregory, 
lie  other  writings  of  St.  Gregory  extant  are  (1)  his 
historal,  in  four  parts  ; (2)  his  Sacramentary,  a missal 
>d  ritual  of  tho  Church  of  Rome  ; (3)  Homilies  on  Job ; 
Q Letters;  (5)  an  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Canticles ; 
»d  (6)  Fugitive  Pieces.  All  his  works  are  collected  by 
Ions.  Migne  in  his  Vatrologia, 


A dove  sits  on  the  head  of  St.  Hilary  to 
indicate  that  God  had  chosen  him  for  the 
archbishopric  of  Arles  (a.d.  401-449). 
St.  Hilary  attended  the  death-bed  of  St. 
Honorat,  archbishop  of  Arles,  and  fearing 
lest  he  should  he  chosen  his  successor,  fled 
and  hid  himself  in  a desert.  Castus,  the 
governor  of  the  city,  tracked  him,  and 
sent  a troop  of  his  militia  to  bring  him 
back.  When  placed  before  the  convoca- 
tion he  protested  against  being  elected, 
but  a dove,  whiter  than  snow,  descended 
and  sat  on  his  head.  All  the  assembly 
considered  this  a direct  indication  of  God’s 
choice,  and  Hilary  could  no  longer  resist. 
He  was  only  twenty-nine  years  old  at  the 
time,  but  his  extreme  youth  only  rendered 
his  great  virtues  the  more  conspicuous.— 
Honorat  (bishop  of  Marseille),  De  Viris 
Illustribus,  ch.  ix. 

The  soul  of  Julia,  in  the  semblance  of  a 
dove,  leaves  her  body  (fifth  century).  St. 
Julia  was  crucified  by  Felix,  governor  of 
Corsica ; and  as  she  died,  her  soul,  under 
the  figure  of  a dove,  ascended  to  heaven. 
In  Christian  art  she  is  represented  with  a 
dove  coming  out  of  her  mouth. — Dom 
Ruinart,  Acts  of  St.  Julia. 

When  Erasmus  died  (A.D.  301),  his  spirit  flew  from  his 
body  in  the  form  of  a dove  of  brilliant  whiteness.— A eta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  June  2. 

When  St.  Medard  died,  two  doves  came 
from  heaven  (a.d.  545).  When  St. 
Medard  died,  just  before  he  was  placed 
in  his  tomb,  two  doves  descended  from 
heaven,  and  a third,  whiter  than  snorv, 
came  out  of  the  saint’s  mouth.  The  two 
doves  w'ere  angels,  and  the  third  dove 
wras  the  soul  which  they  had  come  to 
accompany  to  heaven. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  June  8. 

There  is  something  very  noteworthy  in  this  extract.  St. 
Medard  had  been  dead  some  days.  He  died  at  Noyon, 
and  had  been  carried  on  men’s  shoulders  to  Soissons  ; so 
that  the  soul  must  have  remained  all  this  time  in  the 
dead  body.  It  is  quite  certain,  therefore,  that  life  and 
soul  are  as  independent  as  soul  and  body  are.  It  is  also 
certain  that  the  soul  does  not  always  leave  the  body  at 
the  moment  of  death.  Of  course,  I mean  these  inferences 
must  follow  from  this  story. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  likeness  of  a 
dove,  descends  on  St.  Mauritius  (a.d. 
426).  While  St.  Martin  was  consecrating 
Maurilius  bishop  of  Angers,  a dove 
w'hiter  than  snow  lighted  on  his  head, 
and  remained  there  till  the  sendee  was 
over.  St.  Martin  declared,  to  his  personal 
knowledge,  that  not  only  did  he  see  the 
Holy  Ghost  descend,  as  a dove,  on  the 
head  of  the  new  bishop,  hut  he  beheld  a 
whole  company  of  angels  present  at  the 
ceremony. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
Sept.  13. 
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Doves  sent  to  point  out  a site  for  a new 
monastery,  projected  by  Peter  the  hermit 
(a.d.  1098).  Peter  the  hermit  was 
promised,  by  the  lords  of  the  Apennines, 
the  means  of  building  a monastery,  lie 
laid  the  foundation,  and  raised  the  walls 
some  six  feet  from  the  ground,  when  the 
Virgin,  displeased  that  he  had  not  first 
consulted  her,  overthrew  the  whole  in  one 
night.  The  hermit  was  stupefied,  and 
instituted  a religious  procession  to  appease 
God  and  the  saints.  When  the  proces- 
sion reached  Vallombrosa,  a flock  of 
doves  picked  up  some  grains  of  wheat, 
and  dropped  them  on  the  ground  in 
advance  of  the  procession,  so  ns  to  form 
the  words  Ave,  Maria.  St.  Peter,  con- 
cluding that  this  was  the  spot  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  selected,  built  his 
monastery  there. — Acta  Sanctorum,  vol. 
ii.  April  12,  pp.  101,  102. 

A beam  of  tight  from  heaven  rested  on 
the  head  of  St.  Remi  when  he  was  chosen 
bishop  of  Reims.  When  the  people  of 
Reims  wished  to  make  St.  Remi  their 
bishop  he  refused  the  office,  because  he 
was  only  twenty-two  years  old  ; but  the 
people  persisted  in  their  choice.  While 
the  variance  still  continued,  a great  beam 
of  light-hurst  from  heaven,  and  rested  on 
St.  Kemi’s  head,  a holy  dew  bathed  him 
■with  divine  baptism,  and  an  odour 
sweeter  than  any  earthly  fragrance  filled 
the  place  of  the  assembly.  The  people 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  God  Himself 
had  confirmed  their  choice,  and  even  St. 
Remi  durst  no  longer  resist,  lest  haply 
he  should  seem  to  be  fighting  against 
God. — Ilincmar  (died  882),  Life  of  St. 
Remi. 

When  St.  Samson  teas  elected  bishop,  a 
dove  rested  on  his  head  (a.d.  565).  When 
St.  Samson  was  elected  bishop  of  the 
ancient  see  of  Dol,  near  St.  Malo, 
immediately  he  was  seated  on  the  throne, 
a white  dove,  “ luminous  and  visible  to 
all  the  congregation,”  settled  on  his  head, 
and  remained  there  till  the  close  of  the 
service,  unscared  even  by  the  noise  and 
movement  of  the  crowd. — Dom  Lobincau, 
Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Brittany. 

St.  Severus  of  Ravenna  and  the  dove 
(a.d.  889).  On  the  death  of  Apolli- 
narius,  the  Christian  community  of  Ra- 
venna fasted  three  days,  and  then  assem- 
bled in  the  church  to  select  a successor. 
A dove,  whiter  than  snow,  perched  on  the 
head  of  Severus,  and  the  assembly  said 
at  once  that  Severus  was  the  elect  of  God. 
A few,  however,  shocked  at  his  rags  and 
tatters,  drove  him  out  of  the  church. 
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The  same  prodigy  occurred  the  next  day,  J 
and  again  the  day  following.  Resistance 
was  no  longer  possible,  and  Severus  was 
consecrated  to  the  high  and  holy  office. 
(See  A Dove  lighting  on  St.  Fabian, 
p.  108.) — Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (1880), 
vol.  ii.  p.  205. 

A dove  lights  on  the  head  of  St.  Yves 
(a.d.  1253-1303).  On  one  occasion,  when 
St.  Yves  was  saying  mass,  a dove,  all 
shiuing,  lighted  on  his  head,  then  flew  to 
the  high  altar,  and  almost  immediately 
disappeared. 

Another  example.  Another  day,  ns  he 
was  dining  with  a large  number  of  the 
poor,  a dove  entered  the  room,  flutteref 
round  him,  and  then  lighted  on  his 
head;  nor  would  it  fly  away  till  St, 
Yves  had  given  it  his  blessing. — Dom 
Lobineau,  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Great 
Britain. 

Mahomet's  dove.  A dove  was  taught; 
by  Mahomet  to  pick  seed  placed  in  hii 
car.  The  bird  would  perch  upon  the 
prophet’s  shoulder,  and  thrust  its  heal 
into  his  ear  to  find  the  seed  ; hut  Mahomet 
gave  out  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
the  form  of  a dove,  come  to  impart  to 
him  the  counsels  of  God. — Dr.  Prideaux 
(1697),  Life  of  Mahomet  (see  also 
Raleigh's  llistory  of  the  World,  bk.  i. 
chap.  i.  6). 

St-  I’ctcr  Colestine,  pope  (1221-1296),  bad  also  a dove  ] 
that  pecked  his  car,  and  was  supposed  to  be  whispe 
ing  to  him  the  inspirations  of  heaven.  In  Christln 
art  he  is  often  drawn  with  a dove  whispering  in  his  car— 
Mgr  GuSrin,  Vies  dcs  Saints,  voh.vi.  p.  20. 

Dragons  subjected  or  subdued. 


These  signs  shall  follow 
. they  shall  take  up  scr-  ‘ 


Mark  xvi.  17, 18, 
them  that  believe  . 
pents. 

Luke  x.  19.  Behold,  I give  you  power  to 
tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions. 

Psalm  xci.  13.  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the 
lion  and  adder : the  young  lion  and  the  dragon 
shalt  thou  trample  under  feet.  Because  lie  hath 
set  his  love  upon  Me,  therefore  will  I deliver 
him. 

Acts  xxviil.  1-8.  When  Paul  was  ship? 
wrecked,  and  cast  on  the  island  of  Melita,  the 
people  showed  him  and  his  companions  no  little 
kindness.  As  it  was  wet  and  cold,  Paul  assisted 
in  gathering  sticks  for  a fire,  when  a viper( 
warmed  by  the  heat,  fastened  on  his  hand.  The 
barbarians  instantly  said  among  themselves, 
No  doubt  this  man  is  a murderer,  whom, 
though  he  hath  escaped  the  sea,  yet  vengeance 
suifereth  not  to  live.  Paul  shook  the  viper 
into  the  fire,  and  when  the  people  saw  he 
suffered  no  harm  from  the  venomous  beast; 
tiioy  changed  tbeir  minds  concerning  him,  and 
said,  He  is  a god. 

Rev.  xii.  7,  8.  And  there  was  war  in  heaven! 
Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the 
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Iragon ; and  the  dragon  and  his  angels  fought, 
ut  prevailed  not. 

Is.v.  xi.  8,  9.  The  sucking  child  shall  play 
n the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child 
hall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice’  den. 

Isa.  xiii.  21,  22.  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert 
hall  be  there;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of 
oieful  creatures  [ocZuinJ ; and  . . . satyrs  shall 
ance  there ; and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands 
hall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons 
n their  pleasant  places. 

Bel  and  the  dragon.  There  was  a 
'rent  dragon  which  they  of  Babylon 
vorshipped ; and  king  Cyrus  said  to 
aniel,  “Wilt  thou  say  that  this  is  of 
ras3?  Lo ! he  liveth,  he  eateth,  and 
rinketh.  Thou  canst  not  say  that  this 
agon  is  no  god,  therefore  worship  him.” 
hen  said  Daniel  to  the  king,  “ I will 
orship  the  Lord  my  God,  for  He  is  the 
iving  God.  But  give  me  leave,  O king, 
nd  I will  slay  this  dragon  without  either 
word  or  staff.”  The  king  said,  “ I give 
ee  leave.”  Then  Daniel  took  pitch,  and 
at,  and  hair,  and  did  seethe  them  to- 
ether,  and  made  lumps  thereof.  This 
e put  into  the  dragon’s  mouth,  and  so 
c dragon  burst  asunder.  And  Daniel 
id,  “Lo!  these  be  the  gods  you  wor- 
ip.” — Apocrypha  ; Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
3-27. 

A hippocentaur  and  satyr  are  seen  by 
't.  Antony  the  hermit  (a.d.  342).  St. 
erome  gives  the  following,  not  ns  a 
oetical  fancy,  but  a sober  historical  fact, 
ntony,  thinking  he  was  the  only  hermit 
the  world,  was  told  in  a vision  that  he 
as  neither  the  only  nor  yet  the  oldest 
chorite,  for  one  was  living  older  and 
tter  than  he,  whom  it  was  his  bounden 
ty  to  hunt  up.  He  was  ninety  year3 
d at  the  time,  and  knew  neither  the 
~me  nor  the  whereabouts  of  this  hermit ; 
t at  break  of  day  he  took  his  staff,  and 
gan  his  journey,  fully  believing  that 
od  who  sent  the  vision  would  also  guide 
m in  the  right  path.  Scarcely  had  he 
arted  when  he  saw  a hippocentaur  (half 
man  and  half  a horse),  and  crossing 
mself  he  cried  aloud,  “Ho,  there! 
here  dwells  this  man  of  God  that  I am 
find  out  ? ” The  monster  muttered, 
How  should  I know  anything  of, the 
rbarian  ? ” yet  he  pointed  out  the  road, 
d flew  on  as  if  he  had  wings.  St. 
romc  naively  adds,  no  doubt  it  was 
e devil  who  assumed  this  guise  to 
fightcn  the  saint. 

St.  Antony  was  astonished  but  not 
armed,  and  walked  on  till  he  met  a 
tyr,  a creature  partly  human,  hut  not 
oily  so.  lie  was  very  diminutive  in 


size,  but  strong ; his  nose  was  hooked, 
and  horns  grew  out  of  his  forehead,  as  in 
a goat.  Antony  was  amazed,  but  the 
creature  tried  to  win  his  confidence  by 
offering  him  dates.  Antony  fell  into 
conversation  with  his  strange  companion  ; 
and  the  creature  told  Antony  he  was 
what  men  call  a satyr,  and  was  sent  by 
his  fellows  to  meet  Antony,  to  entreat 
his  prayers,  and  learn  from  him  some- 
thing about  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
After  a little  further  discourse  the  satyr 
set  off  running,  and  fled  out  of  sight 
swifter  than  a stag. 

So  passed  the  first  day  of  his  jour- 
ney. The  second  dawned,  but  still  he 
knew  not  whither  he  was  to  go.  On, 
still  on  he  trudged,  wearily,  heavily,  till 
nightfall,  when  he  fell  to  the  earth  in 
prayer,  and  continued  so  till  break  of  day. 
He  now  saw  a she-wolf,  panting  with 
thirst,  creeping  down  the  slope  of  a high 
mountain.  He  followed  the  creature 
with  his  eye,  and  saw  it  enter  a cavern  in 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  Thither  went 
Antony  ; and,  coming  to  the  place,  found 
a deep  cavern,  dark  and  intricate. 
Wholly  without  fear  he  entered ; and, 
having  penetrated  about  half-way,  saw 
a distant  light.  To  make  a long  story 
short,  here  dwelt  the  hermit  he  was  in 
search  of ; he  was  called  Paul  the  Eremite. 
They  met,  saluted,  and  conversed.  Next 
day  Paul  prayed  his  brother  hermit  to  go 
and  fetch  St.  Athanasius’s  cloak  to  wrap 
round  him,  and  while  he  was  gone  on  this 
errand,  Paul  died. 

The  life  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit, 
by  St.  Jerome,  has  never  been  doubted,  and 
is  certainly  authentic. 

St.  Bernard  of  Menthon  subdues  the 
dragon  of  the  Alps  (a.d.  923-1008). 
Richard  de  la  Yal  d’lsere,  the  successor 
of  St.  Bernard  of  Menthon,  often  called 
the  “ Great,”  says  he  was  himself  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  following  miracle.  St.  Ber- 
nard left  at  the  bottom  of  the  Alps  the 
bishop,  clergy,  and  procession,  which  had 
followed  him  thither ; and  with  nine  pil- 
grims ascended  the  mountain,  where  was 
the  brigand  Procus,  called  the  “Giant,” 
and  worshipped  as  a god.  St.  Bernard  and 
his  companions  came  up  to  the  giant,  and 
saw  hard  by  a huge  dragon  ready  to 
devour  them.  Bernard  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  then  threw  his  stole  over 
the  monster’s  neck.  The  stole  instantly 
changed  itself  into  an  iron  chain,  except 
the  two  ends  held  in  the  saint’s  hands. 
“ C’est  ainsi  qu’un  zfcle  accompagne'  de  la 
prifere  et  de  la  confiance  en  Dieu  de'sarme 
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l’enfer.”  The  nine  pilgrims  killed  the 
dragon,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  stole  are 
preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Maurice-en-Yalais.  It  is  from  this 
event  that  St.  Bernard,  in  Christian  art, 
is  represented  holding  in  hand  a chained 
devil.  The  body  of  this  monster  was 
buried  in  a cave  near  the  monaster}',  and 
not  long  since  n stone  was  disinterred 
bearing  this  inscription:  “Ci-git  un 
MAGICIEN,  APPELE  PEOCUS,  MINISTEE 
DU  DEMON.” 

St.  Culuppa  of  Auvergne  puts  to  flight 
two  dragons  (a.d.  576).  St.  Caluppa 
constructed  for  himself  an  oratory  in 
Auvergne,  where  one  day  two  enormous 
dragons  encountered  him.  The  larger  of 
the  two  lifted  up  its  head  with  open 
mouth  against  the  face  of  the  saint,  as  if 
it  was  going  to  say  something,  but 
Caluppa,  horror-struck,  was  unable  to 
move  hand  or  foot,  and  stood  stupefied. 
So  the  two  remained  for  several  minutes  ; 
at  length  the  saint  recovered  himself 
sufficiently  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
on  his  face,  and,  speech  returning,  he 
said  to  the  dragon,  “Are  not  you  the 
serpent  who  appeared  to  Eve  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  ? Avaunt ! the  cross  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  your  destruction.”  Then 
the  dragon  slunk  away,  and  hid  itself  in 
the  earth.  In  the  mean  timo  the  other 
and  smaller  beast  rolled  itself  round  the 
legs  of  the  saint,  but  Caluppa,  taking 
courage  by  his  victory,  said,  “ Off,  Satan  ! 
Touch  me  not;  I am  the  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  At  these  words  this  dragon  also 
rolled  away,  and  never  afterwards  was  the 
saint  annoyed  by  dragon  or  serpent. — St. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  History , bk.  v.  ch.  9. 

St.  Domitian  delivers  Huy  from  a for- 
midable dragon  (a.d.  560).  St.  Domitian 
was  bishop  of  Maestricht,  and  is  noted 
for  having  delivered  the  inhabitants  of 
Huy  from  a formidable  dragon,  which 
caused  most  frightful  ravages.  In  Chris- 
tian art,  St.  Domitian  is  represented  with 
a dragon  at  his  feet ; and  a yearly  pro- 
cession is  still  made  to  the  fountain  where 
the  dragon  was  slain. 

Tliis  looks  extremely  like  an  allegory.  Domitian  killed 
the  dragon  of  Idolatry,  by  baptizing  the  people  in  the 
fountain. 

St.  Eutychus  extirpates  the  serpents  of 
Castoria  (a.d.  540).  The  neighbourhood 
of  Castoria  was  greatly  infested  with 
serpents  ; but  Eutychus  prayed  that  God 
would  extirpate  them,  and  they  were  all 
destroyed  by  lightning.  “ They  are  well 
dead,”  said  St.  Plorent,  “but  who  shall 
remove  them  out  of  our  sight ? ” “I will 


send  a cloud  of  birds  to  devour  them,” 
said  the  Lord.  And  it  was  so. — Gregory  J 
the  Great,  Dialogues , bk.  iii.  ch.  15.  \l 

St.  Fronton  commands  a dragon  to  die  | 
(a.d.  74).  St.  Fronton  of  Lycaonia, 
quitting  Beauvaisis,  came  to  Soissons,  j 
and  here  he  was  informed  of  a hideous  I 
dragon  which  committed  great  havoc,  J 
and  spread  terror  through  all  the  neigh-  f 
bourhood.  The  Christians  of  Soissons  j 
implored  him  to  kill  the  monster,  so  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  Nogeliac,  the  *1 
dragon’s  haunt.  As  St.  Fronton  ap-  9 
proached,  the  dragon  retreated,  evidently  9 
afraid.  On  went  the  saint  fearlessly";  | 
the  dragon  stopped,  raised  its  head,  .J 
uttered  an  indescribable  but  frightful 
hissing  noise,  and  its  whole  attitude  spoke  1 
mischief.  “ In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,”  | 
said  St.  Fronton,  “I  command  you  to.J 
die.”  The  words  fell  like  a thunderbolt,  1 
and  the  monster  died  on  the  spot.  The  I 
people  of  the  country,  amazed  at  the  I 
“ miracle,”  demanded  to  be  baptized, '9 
and  numbers  were  added  daily  to  the  | 
Church. — Pergot,  Life  of  St.  Front  (or  j 
Fronton). 

Tills  is  manifestly  nn  allegory.  The  dragon  dies  nt  the  j 
words  (or  preaching)  of  St.  Fronton,  and  when  the  dragon  I 
is  dead,  the  people  are  baptized.  .No  further  hint  is  • 
required. 

St.  George  of  Lydda  kills  a dragon  (a.d.  1 
280-303).  St.  George,  the  patron  saint 
of  England,  is  not  George  of  Cappadocia,  j 
the  Arian  bishop  of  Alexandria,  as  Gibbon  I 
says,  but  St.  George  of  Lydda,  the  son  of 
wealthy  parents,  his  father  being  in  the  ; 
imperial  service.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  5 
St.  George  entered  the  army  of  Diocletian,  l 
and  was  raised  /to  the  rank  of  military 
chiliarch  or  tribune  of  the  imperial  guards; 
but  when  Diocletian  began  his  persecu-  I 
tions  against  the  Christians,  St.  George  ; 
sold  all  his  goods  to  give  in  alms  to  the 
poor,  liberated  his  slaves,  and  boldly 
rebuked  the  emperor  for  his  cruelty. 
This  drew  upon  him  the  anger  of  the 
emperor,  and  he  was  beheaded,  April  23,  1 
a.d.  303.  St.  George  is  the  patron  saint  , j 
of  soldiers,  and  is  honoured  in  the  Greek  : 
Church  as  a “ Great  Martyr.”  He  was 
the  first  patron  saint  of  Genoa.  In  the  , I 
crusades;  he  was  a great  favourite  with  1 
our  own  kings ; in  1322,  it  was  determined 
by  the  National  Council,  held  at  Oxford,  i 
to  keep  April  23  in  his  honour;  and 
in  1330,  when  Edward  III.  instituted  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  St.  George  was 
selected  as  its  patron  and  protector.  Jean  | 
Darche,  in  her  History  of  St.  George,  j J 
published  in  1866,  has  devoted  above  a 
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hundred  pages  to  the  Story  of  the  Dragon, 
and  considered  it  an  historical  fact. 

The  tale  of  the  dragon  given  in  Percy's 
Eeliqucs,  III.  iii.  2,  is  not  told  of  St.  George 
of  Lydda,  the  patron  saint  of  England, 
but  of  St.  George  of  Coventry,  called  the 
son  of  lord  Albert.  This  St.  George  was 
stolen  in  infancy  by  the  “ weird  lady  of 
the  woods,”  who  brought  him  up  to  deeds 
of  arms.  His  body  had  three  marks,  viz. 
a dragon  on  the  breast,  a garter  round  one 
of  the  legs,  and  a blood-red  cross  on  the 
right  arm.  When  St.  George  of  Coventry 
grew  to  manhood,  he  fought  against  the 
Saracens.  In  Libya  he  heard  of  a huge 
dragon  to  which  a damsel  was  daily  given 
for  food  ; and  it  so  happened  that  when 
he  arrived,  the  victim  was  Sabra,  the 
king’s  daughter.  She  was  already  tied 
to  the  stake  when  St.  George  came  up. 
On  came  the  dragon ; but  the  knight, 
thrusting  his  lance  into  the  monster’s 
mouth,  killed  it  on  the  spot.  Sabra, 
being  brought  to  England,  became  the 
wife  of  her  deliverer,  and  they  lived 
happily  in  Coventry  till  death. 

This  tnle  Is  comparatively  modern ; certainly  not  earlier 
than  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  George 
of  Lydda  died  in  A.D.  303,  and  was  at  death  under  twenty- 
three  years  of  age. 

Many,  like  Gibbon,  insist  that  our 
patron  saint  is  George  of  Cappadocia,  who 
died  a.d.  3G1,  and  certainly  was  no  saint. 
His  father  was  a fuller,  and,  according 
to  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  the  son  dis- 
tinguished himself,  in  early  age,  as  a 
parasite  of  so  mean  a type  that  he  would 
sell  himself  for  a cake.  By  these  arts  he 
obtained  the  contract  for  supplying  bacon 
to  the  troops  ; but  he  fulfilled  its  terms 
so  ill,  that  lie  with  difficulty  escaped 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  soldiers,  lie 
then  fled  to  Alexandria,  where  he  entered 
the  public  service,  embraced  Christianity, 
and  finally  became  Arian  bishop  of  that 
city.  On  taking  possession  of  his  see, 
he  joined  the  hue  and  cry  against  the 
Trinitarians,  but  was  obliged  to  flee  for 
his  life.  Ultimately,  the  people  rose  up 
against  him,  dragged  him  out  of  the 
prison  to  which  he  had  fled  for  refuge, 
paraded  him  through  the  streets  on  the 
back  of  a camel,  and,  after  tearing  him 
to  pieces,  burnt  his  remains. 

It  must  be  remembered,  first,  that  this  account  Is  drawn 
up  by  his  enemies  the  Trinitarians,  who  thought  nothing 
too  bail  to  say  against  the  Arlans,  and  would  not  admit 
any  good  at  all  in  them.  Secondly,  the  persecutors  who 
tore  Georgo  of  Cappadocia  to  pieces  were  set  on  by  the 
Trinitarians,  who  tried  to  justify  themselves  by  vilifying 
the  Arlans,  whom  thoy  hunted  down.  Nothing  in  all 
history  Ls  more  deplorablo  than  this  long  religious  conten- 
tion between  the  Arians  and  Trinitarians.  It  would  be 
flattery  to  call  it  disgraceful ; it  was  infinitely  worse.  Of 


course,  Papebroch  and  Heylyn  deny  that  this  Arian  bishop 
is  St  George  of  England.  (See  Acta  Sanctorum  and 
History  of  St.  Ocorgc.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  story  of  the  dragon  to  fit  on 
the  young  soldier ; and  if  the  Arian  bishop  is  fathered 
with  it,  the  dragon  must  mean  the  Trinitarians;  but  in 
that  case  the  dragon  slew  St.  George,  and  not  St  George 
the  dragon.  The  legend  of  George  and  the  dragon  seems 
like  a crusader’s  tale  tacked  on  the  life  of  the  crusaders’ 
patron  and  protector.  The  reason  why  St.  George  took 
so  high  a place  with  the  crusaders  is  this : When  the 
Christian  army  was  before  Antioch,  his  ghost  came  to 
their  aid,  and  the  success  of  the  siege  was  always  ascribed 
to  this  saint  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Hence  the  European 
choice  of  the  young  military’  martyr.  This  devotion  was 
confirmed  by  the  apparition  cf  St  George  to  Richard  Lion- 
heart,  assuring  him  of  victory.  In  Christian  art,  St. 
George  is  represented  on  horseback  tilting  at  a great  dragon. 
Jean  Darclie,  in  his  Vie  de  St.  George  (published  liiGQ), 
has  given  above  a hundred  pages  to  prove  that  this 
dragon  was  a real  animal,  but  Alban  Butler,  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  says,  "The  dragon  is  only  an  emblematical 
figure  of  the  devil,  which  St.  George  overcame  by  his  faith 
and  fortitude."  If  so,  there  is  no  special  propriety  in  the 
emblem  ; for  all  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
saints  did  the  same,  or  they  were  no  saints  at  all.  Indeed, 
a very  large  part  of  hagiology  is  only  a repetition  of  this 
conflict,  described  by  Bunynn  as  a battle  between  Chris- 
tian and  Apollyon.  If  St.  George  is  simply  meant  for  an 
emblem  of  a young  Christian,  the  dragon  may  be  an 
emblem  of  the  temptations  which  beset  him;  but  if  he 
was  a young  soldier,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
three,  it  is  no  less  than  ridiculous  to  make  him  the  typical 
hero  of  the  Christian  athlete  fighting  the  fight  of  faith. 
Hundreds  of  saints,  such  as  St.  Antony,  St.  Francis,  St. 
Martin,  St.  Hilarion,  and  so  on,  would  have  been  im- 
measurably preferable  for  such  a purpose. 

St.  Gerrnanus  of  Scotland  leads  a dragon 
to  a deep  pit,  and  throws  it  in  (fifth  cen- 
tury). When  St.  Gerrnanus  of  Scotland 
reached  Dieppe,  he  there  saw  a dragon 
of  prodigious  size  ravaging  the  whole 
country.  It  had  just  killed  a child,  and 
was  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  saint  first  restored  the  child  to  life, 
and  then,  going  to  the  dragon’s  lair,  a 
deep  cavern,  threw  his  handkerchief  about 
its  neck,  led  it  quietly  to  a deep  pit,  and 
pushed  it  in.  This  miracle  so  amazed 
the  people,  that  five  hundred  of  them 
were  converted  and  baptized.  (See  note 
to  St.  Paul,  etc.,  p.  115.) — Corblet, 
Hagiographie  d' Amiens. 

St.  Hilarion  commands  the  dragon  Boa 
to  walk  into  a fire,  and  be  burnt  to  death. 
Dalmatia  was  troubled  with  a dragon 
called  Boa,  which  destroyed  all  the 
country  round  about,  devoured  the  oxen 
and  other  beasts,  and  killed  the  husband- 
men and  shepherds.  St.  Hilarion  looked 
on  the  people  with  compassion,  and  bade 
them  pile  up  a huge  stack  of  wood.  This 
being  done,  he  commanded  the  dragon  to 
go  into  the  stack,  which  was  then  set  fire 
to.  The  monster  could  not  resist,  and 
was  therefore  burnt  to  death  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  people. — St.  Jerome,  Vita  St. 
Hilarionis  Eremites  (a.d.  390).  See  also 
Nicephoros  Callistus  (died  1350),  Eccle- 
siastical Jlistorg. 

Probably  this  would  be,  in  plain  prose,  St.  Hilarion 
persuaded  the  people  of  Dalmatia  to  bum  their  national 
idoL 
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St.  Honoratus,  bishop  of  Arles,  clears 
the  isle  of  Lcrins  of  serpents.  The  iale  of 
Larins  in  the  fourth  century  was  a mere 
desert,  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  number 
of  serpents  which  swarmed  there.  In 
410  St.  Honoratus  landed  on  the  island, 
and  the  serpents  soon  yielded  to  him. 
Hence,  in  Christian  art,  he  is  represented 
as  expelling  serpents  from  the  isle  with 
his  pastoral  staff. — St.  Hilary,  Life  of 
Honoratus. 

St.  Hilary  rulcls,  the  desert  soon  blossomed  like  the 
rose,  the  isle  became  peopled  with  angels,  and  grew  into 
the  city  of  God  nnd  colony  of  Jesus  Christ.  St.  Honoratus 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  island,  and  made  what  was 
once  a wilderness  a veritable  paradise,  rich  in  verdure, 
enamelled  with  flowers,  filled  with  perfumes,  and  alive 
with  a race  of  God-loving  and  God-fearing  people. 

St.  Hilar;/,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  clears  Gal- 
linaria  of  serpents  (a.d.  3G7).  When  St. 
Hilar}’’  set  foot  on  Gallinaria,  he  found 
the  island  uninhabitable,  from  its  great 
abundance  of  deadly  serpents ; but  they  all 
retired  before  the  saint,  fleeing  as  ho  chased 
them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  then 
planted  his  stick  in  a certain  spot  of  the 
island,  and  commanded  them  never  again 
to  pass  that  boundary,  and  they  obeyed 
him. — Dom  Constant,  Vita  Sancti  Hilarii 
Pictaviensis,  etc. 

No  doubt  this  is  an  allegory ; the  serpents  being  tho 
aborigines  of  tho  island,  who  were  confined  to  certain 
• fixed  limits. 

St.  J lcrins  destroys  the  dragon  of  the 
Tarn  (seventh  century).  St.  Enimia, 
daughter  of  Clotaire  II.,  king  of  France, 
being  cured  of  leprosy  by  the  waters  of 
the  Fontaine  de  Burle,  constructed  a 
monastery  in  the  vicinity  ; but  the  devil, 
indignant  at  this  new  asylum  for  in- 
nocence and  virtue,  assumed  the  form  of 
a dragon,  and  every  Saturday  night 
kicked  down  what  had  been  constructed 
during  the  week.  The  princess  told  her 
grief  to  St.  Ilerius,  bishop  of  Monde,  who 
promised  his  assistance.  A few  days 
afterwards  the  infernal  dragon,  more 
furious  than  ever,  ran  against  the  new 
building  and  utterly  destroyed  it ; so 
the  bishop  went  without  further  delay  to 
encounter  the  demon.  On  his  way  he 
picked  up  two  sticks,  which  he  tied 
together  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and  im- 
mediately the  dragon  saw  this  instniment 
of  man’s  redemption,  it  retreated  to  a 
deep  gorge  and  was  never  seen  again. — 
Propre  du  Diocese  de  Mcnde  (1619). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  above  is  an  allegory. 
The  dragon  to  tho  spirit  of  opposition  in  tho  men  of  tho 
neighbourhood,  who  kicked  down  tho  walls  of  the  monas- 
tery as  fast  as  thoy  were  built  up.  At  length  tho  bishop 
of  Mende  interfered,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  doctrine 
of  tho  cross  allayed  this  spirit  of  opposition,  eo  that  the 
work  was  no  longer  interrupted. 


St.  Lifard  kills  a huge  dragon  without 
touching  it  (sixth  century).  St.  Lifard 
lived  the  life  of  a recluse  in  the  ruins  of 
an  old  chateau  near  the  town  of  Meliun 
sur  la  Loire,  a few  miles  from  Orleans. 
Here  was  a dreadful  dragon  greatly  feared 
by  the  inhabitants,  but  St.  Lifard  at 
once  destroyed  it.  Urbicus  had  followed 
him  to  this  retreat,  and  the  saint  told 
him  to  go  and  plant  a stick  near  the 
mouth  of  the  dragon’s  lair.  Urbicus  was 
greatly  afraid,  but  nevertheless  went,  in 
obedience  to  his  master,  and  stuck  the 
stick  in  the  ground  where  the  monster 
could  not  help  seeing  it.  Scarcely  had 
he  left  the  spot  when  the  dragon  came 
from  his  lair,  attacked  the  stick,  and,  try- 
ing to  pull  it  down,  it  snapped  in  pieces, 
wounding  the  dragon  so  severely  that  it 
bled  to  death.  The  demons  which  had 
made  their  abode  in  the  dragon,  and  used 
it  as  their  instrument  of  mischief,  fled 
with  hideous  howls,  crying  aloud,  as  they 
flew  into  the  air,  “ Lifard  ! Lifard ! ” The 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  heard 
the  cries,  knew  that  they  were  delivered 
from  the  monster,  and  thanked  the  saint 
with  tears  of  gratitude. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  June  3. 

St.  Marcel  banishes  from  Paris  a vam- 
pire dragon  (a.d.  130).  There  was  in 
Paris  a dame  of  high  rank  who  had  lived 
a very  abandoned  life,  and  died  in  her 
sins.  Being  a Christian  and  not  excom- 
municated, she  was  buried  in  consecrated 
ground  ; but  the  same  night  that  she  was 
interred,  a dragon  of  monstrous  figure 
and  size  came  from  a desert  to  Paris, 
hollowed  out  a great  hole  for  its  retreat, 
and  began  to  feed  on  the  dead  body.  It 
did  not  devour  the  whole  at  once,  but 
returned  to  the  hateful  banquet  over  and 
over  again.  As  the  breath  of  the  monster 
infected  the  air,  those  dwelling  near  the 
churchyard  were  so  greatly  alarmed  that 
they  left  their  houses  ; and  the  saint  was 
petitioned  to  come  to  the  rescue.  St. 
Marcel,  armed  with  arrows  and  spears, 
went  to  the  churchyard ; and  when  the 
dragon  drew  nigh  knocked  it  on  the  head 
three  times  with  his  cross  ; then,  throwing 
his  cloak  round  the  creature's  neck,  he  led 
it  four  miles  beyond  the  city  gates,  and 
said  to  it,  “Either  promise  hereafter 
never  to  quit  this  wood,  or  I will  cast 
you  at  once  into  the  sea.”  The  dragon 
made  the  required  promise,  and  was  never 
after  seen  in  Paris  or  its  neighbourhood. 
— Gregory  of  Tours. 

This  is  without  doubt  an  allegory.  Tho  dragon  was 
aroused  by  burying  a notorious  evil-liver  in  consecrated 
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ground,  because  she  was  of  high  rank.  It  was  subdued 
by  three  blows  of  the  cross,  and  commanded  never  again 
to  enter  Paris.  Any  one  can  apply  the  allegory  and  fill 
it  up. 

! Martha,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  subdues 
the  dragon  of  Tarascon  (a.d.  84).  Mgr. 
Guc'rin  tells  us  that,  after  the  Ascension, 
the  Jews  laid  hands  on  Martha,  the  sister 
of  Lazarus,  and  sent  her  adrift  in  a boat 
without  sails,  rudder,  oars,  or  provisions  ; 
and  that  the  boat  carried  her  to  Marseilles, 
where  she  landed,  and  introduced  the 
gospel.  About  the  same  time  a horrible 
dragon,  half  beast  and  half  fish,  caused 
dreadful  havoc,  for  it  used  to  hide  under 
the  waters  of  the  Rhone,  and  upset  the 
vessels,  in  order  to  prey  upon  the 
passengers  and  sailors.  Sometimes  it 
made  incursions  into  the  neighbouring 
forests,  and  devoured  every  one  it  en- 
countered. The  inhabitants  being  told 
about  Martha  represented  their  case  to 
her,  and  Martha  went  at  once  into  the 
forest  indicated  and  saw  the  dragon 
eating  a man.  She  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  (!!),  she  sprinkled  holy  water  on 
the  beast  (!!),  and  the  dragon  became  so 
submissive,  that  Martha  led  it  like  a lamb 
with  her  girdle,  and  gave  it  to  the  people, 
who  forthwith  killed  it  with  lances  and. 
stones.  “On  dit  qtie  le  nom  dc  Taras- 
con” was  given  to  the  place,  “it,  cause 
de  ce  dragon,  parce  que  Tarasque,  cn 
provenyal,  signilic  une  chose  horrible." — 
Lcs  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ix.  p.  06. 

According  to  Greek  mythology  tho  place  received  its 
name  from  Taras,  son  of  Neptune.  As  the  river  Ithone 
might  be  called  "tho  son  of  tho  sea,”  thcro  is  just  as 
much  likelihood  in  this  derivation  as  In  the  other,  and  no 
more.  Holy  water  was  unknown  till  a.d.  688,  and  tho 
sign  of  the  cross  was  probably  not  used  in  the  first  cen- 
turies ns  a curative  symbol.  Eusebius  tolls  us  it  was  so 
used  In  tho  fourth  century  to  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge. 

St.  Patrick  expels  the  serpents  from 
Ireland  (fifth  century).  St.  Patrick  drove 
all  the  serpents  out  of  Ireland  ; and  hence 
he  is  represented  in  Christian  art  with  a 
serpent  coiled  round  a pastoral  staff. 

This  probably  was  only  an  allegorical  way  of  expressing 
his  triumph  over  paganism;  subsequently  interpreted 
more  literally. 

Ireland  exempt  from  venomous  reptiles. 
It  is  said  that  Ireland  is  exempt  from 
serpents  and  other  venomous  reptiles, 
because  of  St.  Patrick’s  staff,  called 
“The  Staff  of  Jesus,”  given  by  St. 
Patrick,  and  kept  with  great  veneration 
in  Dublin. — Ralph  Higdon  (1360),  Poly- 
chronicon  (published  by  Gale). 

The  isle  of  Malta  is  said  to  derive  a 
like  privilege  from  St.  Paul,  who  was 
there  bitten  by  a viper  (Acts  xxviii.  1-6). 

k>t,  Patrick  overreaches  a cunning  old 


serpent.  There  is  a current  legend  that 
when  St.  Patrick  ordered  the  serpents 
of  Ireland  into  the  sea,  one  of  the  older 
reptiles  refused  to  obey ; hut  the  saint 
overmastered  it  by  stratagem.  He  made 
a box,  and  invited  the  serpent  to  enter  in, 
pretending  it  would  be  a nice  place  for  it 
to  sleep  in.  The  serpent  said  the  box 
was  too  small,  but  St.  Patrick  maintained 
it  was  quite  large  enough.  So  high  at 
length  the  contest  rose,  that  the  serpent 
got  into  the  box  to  prove  it  was  too 
small ; whereupon  St.  Patrick  clapped 
down  the  lid,  and  threw  the  box  into  the 
sea. 

This  story  is  only  given  os  a legend,  but  it  is  marvel- 
lously like  a story  in  tho  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments. A fisherman,  we  are  told,  drew  up  in  his  net  a 
box,  and  on  opening  it,  an  evil  genius  stepped  forth, 
threatening  the  fisherman  with  death.  Said  the  fisher- 
man to  tho  genius,  "Where  did  you  come  from?” 

' ‘ Where  did  I come  from  ? ” said  the  genius ; “ w hy,  out  of 
that  box,  to  be  sure;  where  else  should  I come  from?” 
"Nonsense,”  replied  the  fisherman;  "you  cannot  gam- 
mon me,  old  fellow.  You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  you  came 
out  of  that  box."  " Yes,  I did,”  rejoined  the  genius. 
"No,  you  didn’t,”  persisted  the  man.  “I  say  I did,” 
exclaimed  the  genius,  waxing  in  a rage.  "I  say  you 
couldn’t,”  retorted  the  fisher:  “it  i3  too  small  to  hold 
half  of  you."  “But  I say  I did,”  said  the  genius ; and,  to 
prove  his  point,  he  turned  himself  into  smoke,  and,  enter- 
ing the  box,  said  to  the  man,  " Who  now  is  right,  you  or 
I?”  but  the  moment  the  genius  was  fairly  in,  the  fisher- 
man slammed  down  the  lid,  and  threw  tho  box  back  into 
the  sea, — The  Fisherman. 

St.  Paid,  bishop  of  Leon,  commands  a. 
dragon  to  precipitate  itself  into  the  sea’ 
(a.d.  492-573).  While  St.  Paul  was  at 
Witur,  the  count  asked  him  to  free  the 
island  of  a terrible  dragon  which  com- 
mitted great  ravages,  and  devoured 
human  beings.  The  saint  undertook  the 
adventure,  and  passed  the  night  in  prayer 
with  the  priests  of  the  island.  Then, 
after  celebrating  mass,  arrayed  in  his 
episcopal  robes,  he  went  to  the  dragon’s 
cave,  and  commanded  the  beast  to  come 
forth.  The  dragon  obeyed,  and  Paul, 
placing  his  stole  about  its  neck,  led  it  to 
the  coast  on  the  north  side  of  the  isle, 
and  commanded  the  beast  to  precipitate 
itself  at  once  into  the  sea.  This  did  it, 
and  in  testimony  thereof  the  place  is 
called  “ The  Dragon’s  Abyss  ” to  this  day, 
and  the  sea  there  always  makes  a terrible 
roaring  noise  like  the  howl  of  an  angry 
dragon  in  agony.  In  reward  of  this 
great  service,  the  count  gave  Paul  his 
palace  and  its  dependencies  for  a monas- 
tery ; and  there  the  saint  lived  with 
twelve  priests  and  several  laymen,  who 
renounced  the  world  and  lived  to  God. — 
Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo 
XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iii.  p.  359. 

M.  de  FrCmlnville  thinks  this  dragon  eras  a crocodile 
or  monstrous  serpent.  Dom  Lobineau  fancies  the  dragon 
means  paganism,  which  the  saint  extirpated.  But  neitho; 
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of  theso  suggestions  will  wholly  satisfy  the  particulars  of 
the  legend,  although  the  latter  is  far  more  likely  than  the 
former.  The  human  beings  devoured  by  the  dragon 
would  ho  men  and  women  sacrificed  to  idols.  (See  St. 
Germanus,  p.  113.) 

St.  Pacomius  trod  on  serpents  and  dra- 
gons without  injurxi  (a.d.  292-348).  St. 
Pacomius  was  abie  to  tread  on  serpents 
without  injury  ; to  crush  scorpions  under 
his  feet ; and  when  he  visited  the  monas- 
teries along  the  Nile,  crocodiles  took  him 
on  their  backs  across  the  river.  Though 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  he 
scarcely  ever  ate  anything,  and  never 
went  to  bed ; the  only  sleep  he  allowed 
himself  was  taken  sitting  on  a stone.  In 
Christian  art  St.  Pacomius  is  represented 
as  being  carried  across  the  Nile  on  the 
back  of  a crocodile.— His  life,  by  a monk 
of  Tabenna,  his  disciple. 

In  1882  the  Madhl/or  False  Prophet  of  the  Soudan,  who 
made  war  on  the  troops  of  the  Khedive,  was  said  to  have 
been  carried  across  the  Nile  on  a crocodile’s  back. 

St.  Pavacius  rids  Cenomania  of  a 
monstrous  dragon  (dpoque  unknown).  A 
dragon  of  portentous  size  and  prodi- 
giously fierce  appeared  in  Cenomania,  and 
spread*  such  terror  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  the  inhabitants  fled,  and  sought 
safety  in  distant  lands.  This  monster 
spared  neither  man  nor  beast,  and  its 
very  breath  was  pestilential.  The  terror 
increased  more  and  more  every  day,  and 
none,  not  even  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
durst  encounter  it,  or  even  show  himself 
abroad.  St.  Pavacius  resolved  to  rid  the 
country  of  this  plague  ; so,  going  to  the 
dragon’s  lair,  he  terrified  the  beast  by 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  entangled  it  in 
the  folds  of  his  garment ; then  lie  called 
together  those  who  had  followed  him, 
but  had  hitherto  remained  far  off,  from 
fear.  When  they  came  up  the  look  of 
the  dragon  curdled  their  blood  ; but  the 
saint  bade  them  take  courage,  and  come 
forward  to  witness  what  would  follow. 
He  then  knelt  in  prayer,  the  earth  opened, 
and  the  dragon,  falling  into  the  chasm, 
never  again  made  its  appearance  in  Ceno- 
mania.— L’abbd  Blin,  Vies  dcs  Saints  du 
Diocese  da  Sdez. 

The  apostle  Philip  hills  the  dragon  of 
Hierapolis.  In  Hierapolis,  a city  of 
Phrygia,  was  a temple  in  which  was  a 
terrible  dragon.  It  was  a natural  living 
creature  into  which  the  devil  had  entered, 
ns  he  entered  into  the  serpent  in  paradise. 
The  people  used  to  adore  this  reptile,  and 
offer  sacrifice  to  it  as  to  a god.  It  was, 
however,  the  death  of  many  innocent 
people,  for  when  malefactors  failed, 
innocent  people  were  given  it  by  lots  for 


food.  St.  Philip,  moved  to  indignation 
at  this  cruel  idolatry,  went  up  to  the 
venomous  beast,  prayed  to  God,  and  the 
creature  dropped  down  dead.  A great 
crowd  witnessed  the  miracle,  and  all 
rejoiced  that  the  city  was  freed  from  the’ 
dreaded  monster. — Simeon  Metaphrnstcs, 
Lives,  etc. 

St.  Pomanus  destroys  a horrible  dragon 
(a.d.  C39).  What  renders  the  name  of 
St.  Ilomanus  especially  memorable  in  all 
France,  is  his  victory  at  Rouen  over  a 
horrible  dragon,  of  a shape  and  size 
hitherto  unknown.  It  was  a man-eater, 
and  also  devoured  much  cattle,  causing 
sad  desolation.  Romanus  resolved  to 
attack  this  monster  in  his  lair ; but  as  no 
one  would  assist  him  in  such  a dangerous 
enterprise,  he  took  with  him,  as  assist- 
ants, a murderer  condemned  to  death, 
and  a thief.  The  thief,  being  panic- 
struck,  ran  away ; but  the  murderer 
proved  true  steel.  Romanus  went  to  the 
dragon’s  den,  and,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  walked  in,  and  threw  a net  over 
the  beast’s  neck.  The  murderer,  then 
taking  the  net  in  his  two  hands,  dragged 
the  monster  through  the  town  into  the 
market-place,  where  was  a huge  bonfire. 
Into  this  bonfire  he  led  the  beast,  there 
was  it  burnt  to  death,  and  then  thrown 
into  the  Seine.  All  the  people  thanked 
the  saint  for  delivering  them  from  this 
pest,  the  murderer  wTns  set  at  liberty,  and 
Romanus  appointed  a day  of  public 
thanksgivings. — Propre  de  Rouen. 

St.  Sampson  of  T Vales  destroys  a dragon 
of  Brittany  (a.d.  480-565).  St.  Sampson 
delivered  a village  in  Brittany  of  a very 
venomous  dragon  which  had  taken  up  its 
abode  in  a great  cave.  Near  the  spot  he 
afterwards  built  a monastery,  which  he 
called  Dole.  His  biographer  tells  us  he 
had  seen  a cross  sculptured  on  a very 
hard  stone  by  the  saint.  In  Christian 
art,  St.  Sampson  of  Wales  is  represented 
chasing  a dragon. — Lobineau,  Lives  of  j 
the  Saints  of  Brittany. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  mahe  serpents  \ 
obey  their  word.  When  the  apostles  Simon 
and  Jude  were  at  Babylon,  the  royal , 
enchanters,  Zeroes  and  Arphazar,  who 
had  been  driven  by  St.  Matthew  out  of 
of  India,  caused  serpents  to  appear  while 
they  stood  before  the  king.  Their  inten- 
tion -was  to  terrify  the  apostles,  but  the 
men  of  God  commanded  the  serpents  to 
fall  on  the  enchanters.  This  they  did, 
putting  them  to  great  torment.  Znroes 
and  Arphazar,  being  thus  shamed  in  the 
sight  of  the  king,  fled  from  Babylon, 
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as  they  had  done  from  India. — Edward 
Kinesiiian  (1G23),  Lives  of  the  Saints, 


p.  852. 

A boa-constrictor  submissive  to  St. 
Thecla  Haimant.  The  Abyssinians 
believe  in  saints  and  miracles.  Their 
calendar,  in  fact,  is  crammed  full  of 
saints  ; and  the  days  of  the  year  by  no 
means  suffice  to  honour  them  all.  Among 
their  saints  are  Balaam  and  his  ass, 
Pontius  Pilate  and  his  wife,  and  many 
local  celebrities  who  have  from  time  to 
time  astounded  the  Abyssinians  with 
their  miracles,  particularly  Thecla  Hai- 
mant, who  converted  the  devil,  and 
induced  him  to  become  a monk.  The 
devil  continued  a monk  for  forty  days,  but 
what  then  became  of  him  we  are  not  told. 
Thecla,  wishing  to  ascend  a steep  moun- 
tain with  almost  perpendicular  sides,  like 
the  Guimb,  prayed  for  help,  when  a boa- 
constrictor  took  him  on  its  back,  and  set 
him  down  safely  on  the  summit. — Dufton, 
Journey  through  Abyssinia. 

St.  Theodoras  of  Heraclca  slays  a dragon 
(a.d.  319).  St.  Theodoras,  general  of 
the  forces  of  Licinius,  encountered  a 
furious  dragon  in  Thrace.  This  dragon 
lived  in  a cave,  and  used  *to  issue  forth 
every  morning  and  devour  any  one  it 
could  find.  Theodoras  resolved  to  en- 
counter the  beast,  trusting  to  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  power  of  the  cross. 
Accordingly,  he  wrent  boldly  to  the  cave, 
and  conjuring  the  monster  in  the  name 
of  God,  bade  it  come  out  from  its  lair. 
When  the  beast  came  forth,  St.  Theodoras 
pierced  it  with  his  sword,  and  laid  it 
dead  at  his  horse’s  feet.  Many  Thracians 
by  this  act  were  converted  to  the  faith 
of  Christ  crucified.  In  Christian  art,  St. 
Theodoras  of  Ileraclea  is  represented  on 
horseback  with  a dragon  at  his  feet,  like 
St.  George. — Augard,  Life  of  St.  Theo- 
doras of  Ileraclea.  (Scealso  Surius,  vol.  i.) 

A dragon  threatens  to  devour  a recal- 
citrant monk  (fifth  century).  -A  monk  of 
Mount  Cassino  demanded  of  St.  Benedict 
permission  to  leave  the  society,  that  he 
might  return  and  live  in  the  world.  The 
abbot  refused  for  a long  time  this  sinful 
demand,  but  as  the  monk  persisted,  and 
was  determined  to  have  his  own  way,  he 
lived  so  scandalously  in  the  monastery 
lie  was  of  necessity  turned  out.  Scarcely 
had  he  passed  the  abbey  gates  when  he 
saw  a huge  dragon  with  open  mouth 
waiting  to  devour  him.  The  monk  in 
terror  shrieked  for  help.  The  brothers, 
running  out,  declared  they  saw  nothing  ; 
but  the  monk,  trembling  and  shrieking, 


requested  them  to  take  him  back.  They 
took  him  into  the  monastery,  soothed 
him,  and  he  ever  after  remained  a con- 
sistent brother,  most  grateful  to  the  abbot 
who  had  opened  his  eyes  to  see  the 
dragon. — St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Dia- 
logues, bk.  ii. 

No  doubt  many  tales  about  dragons  are  allegorical,  and 
probably  “ figures  of  speech”  would  go  far  to  reduce  the 
number  of  "miracles”  ascribed  to  the  saints.  Many  a 
wonder  began  in  an  allegory  and  ended  in  being  received 
literally.  Thus  Mgr.  Gu6rin,  by  no  means  chary  of  the 
miraculous  gifts  of  saints,  says  of  St.  Rioc,  “II  est  cens6 
avoir  tud  un  dragon,  imago  des  efforts  qu'a  d&  faire  le 
christianism  pour  delayer  le  sol  dc  la  Bretagne  de  toutes 
les  superstitions  druidiques”  (P/cs  des  Saints,  vol.  ii.  p. 
480);  and  in  his  life  of  St.  Anastase  (voL  v.  p.  55)  he  uses 
language  which,  taken  literally,  would  make  the  saint  a 
dragon-slayer : “ Anastase,  ayant  vu  le  monstre  de  l’erreur 
lever  sa  tetefuneste,  se  b&ta  dclui  porter  un  coup  mortol ; 
il  fit  taire  tous  les  sifflements  do  riiydre.”  All  that  is 
meant  by  this  grandiloquence  is  that  Anastasias  opposed 
effectually  the  heresy  of  Origen. 

Dreams,  Warning  and  Pro- 
phetic. 

Gen.  xli.  17—15  (Pharaoh  warned  of  famine). 
Pharaoh  dreamed  that  he  was  standing  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Nile,  and  suddenly  there  appeared 
before  him  seven  kine,  which  seemed  to  come 
out  of  the  river.  They  were  fat  fleshed  and 
well  favoured,  and  went  to  feed  in  a mc-adow. 
Afterwards  came  forth  seven  lean  kine,  as  ill 
favoured  as  possible ; and  these  lean  beasts, 
falling  foul  of  the  fat  ones,  devoured  them,  yet 
remained  as  lean  as  they  were  before.  That 
was  the  dream.  Joseph,  being  asked  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  told  the  king  It  was  an  intimation 
from  God  that  there  would  he  In  Egypt  seven 
years  of  plenty,  followed  by  seven  years  of 
famine.  He  told  Pharaoh,  therefore,  to  husband 
the  com  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  to  tide 
over  those  of  scarcity.  ‘ Pharaoh  took"  the  hint, 
and  appointed  Joseph  to  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tion. 

Gen.  xl.  1-19  ( Pharaoh’s  butler  and  baker ). 
Plutraoh’s  chief  butler  and  baker  having  offended 
the  king  were  committed  to  prison,  ami  had 
each  of  them  a dream,  which  they  told  to 
Joseph  their  fellow-prisoner.  The  chief  butler 
dreamt  he  6aw  a vine  with  three  branches  full 
of  fruit  of  a most  luxuriant  kind.  Plucking  off 
some  of  the  rich  clusters,  he  squeezed  them  into 
the  royal  tankard,  and  handed  it  to  the  king. 
Such  was  the  dream,  which  Joseph  interpreted 
thus : — The  three  branches  are  three  days,  and 
as  the  king  took  the  cup,  it  signifies  that  within 
three  days  he  will  restore  the  royal  butler  to 
his  office  again.  The  chief  baker  now  told 
what  he  had  dreamt.  He  thought  he  was 
carrying  on  his  head  three  has  lefts  full  of  cates 
for  the  king’s  table ; but  the  birds  pouncing 
on  them  devoured  the  contents  of  the  upper- 
most basket.  Joseph  said  this  was  an  ill- 
omened  dream,  and  that  it  foreboded  the  baker's 
death.  “ Within  three  days,”  said  Joseph,  “ the 
king  will  hang  you  on  a tree,  and  leave  your 
dead  body  to  the  birds  of  prey.”  Both  these 
interpretations  proved  true;  the  butler  was 
restored  to  his  office  within  the  stated  time, 
and  the  baker  was  hanged,  as  Joseph  had  said.' 

Dan.  ii.  31-15  (Nebuchadnezzar's  dream). 
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Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 
dreamt  that  ho  saw  a great  image,  brilliant  to 
look  at,  but  of  terrible  aspect.  The  head  was 
of  gold,  tbo  legs  of  iron,  the  feet  of  clay,  the 
arms  and  breast  of  silver,  and  the  rest  of  brass. 
A stone,  cut  without  hands  from  a quarry,  fell 
on  the  image,  and  broke  it  to  pieces,  and  the 
fragments  were  blown  away  by  a strong  wind, 
so  that  no  part  of  the  image  remained.  The 
stone,  on  the  other  hand,  grew  and  grew,  till 
it  first  became  a mountain,  and  tlftn  filled  the 
whole  earth.  Such  was  the  dream,  which 
Daniel  pronounced  to  be  an  historical  allegory. 
“The  image,”  he  said,  “represents  different 
kingdoms.  Chaldea  is  the  golden  head;  the 
silver  arms  and  breasts  represent  the  empire 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians ; the  brass  part  of 
the  image  represents  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia ; 
the  iron  legs  the  Roman  empire ; and  the  feet, 
with  ten  toes,  all  of  clay,  are  the  ten  parts  into 
which  the  Roman  empire,  at  its  full,  will  bo 
subdivided : viz.  (1)  the  Hungarians,  (2)  the 
Ostrogoths,  (3)  tho  Visigoths,  (4)  the  Sweves 
and  Alains,  (5)  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  (6)  the 
Franks,  (7)  the  Burgundians,  (8)  the  Heruli, 
(9)  the  Anglish  in  England,  and  (10)  the  Lom- 
bards.” Now  for  the  6tone  which  broke  in 
pieces  the  image.  It  was  cut  without  hands 
out  of  a mountain.  The  prophet  tells  us  this 
stone  allegorized  the  “ kingdom  of  Christ."  It 
was  no  part  of  the  image  of  earth’s  monarchies, 
but  wholly  independent.  No  hand  of  man  cut 
it  out,  but  it  came  of  itself  from  the  mount 
of  God ; and  grew  and  grew  in  power  and 
extent,  till  it  filled  the  whole  earth. 

This  certainly  is  a most  marvellous  allegory.  Said  to  have 
been  made  somo  six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Philip  I.  was  Icing  of  Macedonia  at  the  time,  and 
the  empire  lasted  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards. 
Koine  was  almost  unknown;  it  waa  just  straggling  into 
notice  under  its  early  kings.  As  for  the  ten  kingdoms  of 
clay,  they  were  far  remote,  only  looming,  like  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  in  tho  dim  obscurity  of  future  history. 

Porphyry  maintains  and  St.  Jerome  admits  that  this 
marvellous  vision  was  post-historic,  written  in  the  days 
of  Antlochus  Epiphanes  : "Contra  prophetam  Daniclem 
duodecimum  lihrum  scripslt  Porphvrius ; nolens  cum  ah 
ipso  cujus  inscriptus  est  nomlno  esse  composition  ; sed  a 
quodam,  qul  temporibus  Antiochl  qul  nppellntus  est 
Epiphanes,  fucrit  in  Jmkca."  Antlochus  died  B.c.  164, 
and,  of  course,  by  that  time  most  of  tho  “prophecy”  was 
history.  Asfortho  “ stone  cut  out  of  tbo  mountains  with- 
out hands,"  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  tho  kingdom 
of  tlie  Messiati  wns  a general  boliof  among  tho  Jews,  and 
a similar  belief  lias  existed  in  many  nations,  as  Germany, 
England,  Scandinavia,  France,  etc.,  etc. 

I Gen.  xx.  2-16  ( Abimelech's  dream).  When 
Abraham  went  to  Egypt,  he  told  bis  wife  to 
say  she  was  bis  sister,  otherwise  ho  might  be 
slain  in  order  that  some  Egyptian  might  marry 
her.  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  hearing  that 
she  was  tho  sister  of  Abraham,  sent  for  her, 
intending  to  make  her  his  wife ; but  was 
warned  in  a dream  not  to  do  so,  as  the  lady, 
though  half-sister,  was  also  the  wife  of  Abraham. 
Abimelech  now  sent  for  Abraham,  and  re- 
proved him  for  his  equivocation  ; but  gave  him 
a royal  present  of  sheep  and  oxen,  menservants 
and  maidservants,  together  with  a thousand 
pieces  of  silver,  and  said  to  him,  My  land  is 
before  thee ; dwell  where  it  pleaseth  thee. 

Gen.  xxxvii.  6-10  ( Joseph’s  dream').  Joseph 
dreamt  that  he  and  his  brothers  were  in  a field 
binding-  sheave?  and  that  his  owe.  sheaf  nroso 


and  stood  upright ; while  ids  brothers’  sheaves, 
which  were  round  about,  bowed  to  his  sheaf, 
and  made  obeisance.  When  Joseph  told  his 
brothers  of  his  dream,  they  wore  very  indignant, 
and  cried  in  scorn.  What  I are  you  to  reign 
over  us  f are  you,  the  younger  to  have  dominion 
over  ns,  who  are  your  ciders  ? And  they 
bated  him  for  his  dream.  Not  long  after  he 
had  another  dream,  which  he  told  his  brothers, 
saying,  I dreamt  that  tho  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  made  obeisance  to  me.  Tho  brothers 
now  reported  what  Joseph  had  told  them  to 
their  father ; and  Jacob  rebuked  tbe  lad,  say- 
ing, Shall  I and  your  mother,  with  all  your 
brothers,  bow  down  to  you  as  our  superior? 
But  tbo  time  came  when  they  did  so,  for 
Joseph  rose  to  bo  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  Jacob, 
with  all  his  house,  removed  to  Egypt,  and 
gladly  submitted  to  tho  rule  of  Pharaoh’s 
favourite. 

Matt.  ii.  13-22  (the  dreams  of  Joseph, 
husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary).  Joseph  had 
three  dreams : one  bidding  him  to  flee  from 
Judaia  with  his  wife  and  child,  becauso  Herod 
the  king  was  seeking  to  take  tho  life  of  tho 
young  child  ; one  when  he  was  in  Egypt, 
telling  him  that  Herod  was  dead,  and  there- 
fore lie  might  return  to  his  own  country ; and 
the  third,  which  bade  him  not  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  Judies,  but  in  Galilee. 

Thero  aro  several  other  warning  or  prophetic  ilrc.-uns  in 
the  Kible;  but  these  will  snillco  for  the  present  purpose. 

Dreams , among  the  Greeks,  supposed  to 
be  sent  by  the  gods.  There  were  three 
words  for  dreams  among  the  ancient 
Greeks : Chrematismos,  .Ilorama,  and 

Onlros.  In  the  first  of  these  the  gods 
themselves,  or  some  departed  spirit,  or 
some  living  being,  came  and  conversed 
with  men  in  their  sleep.  In  the  second, 
the  sleeper  saw  the  event  about  to  occur 
performed  before  his  sleeping  eyes.  In 
the  third  he  saw  a type,  figure,  or  allegory 
of  what  was  about  to  come  to  pass. 

Agamemnon  [Iliad,  ii.)  dreamed  that 
Nestor  came  to  him  and  bade  him  give 
the  Trojans  battle,  on  the  assurance  of 
success.  Pindar  dreamed  that  Proser- 
pine appeared  to  him,  and  complained 
that,  though  he  had  written  hymns  to  the 
other  deities,  ho  had  written  none  in  her 
honour  (Pausanias).  These  are  examples 
of  the  Chrematismos  (a  business  matter, 
from  Chrema,  a matter  of  business).  Of 
this  nature  were  the  dreams  of  Joseph 
mentioned  by  St.  Matthew  (ii.  13-22),  in 
which  angels  appeared  to  him,  and  told 
him  directly  what  he  was  to  do  or  to 
avoid  doing. 

Of  the  second  sort,  Horamn  (a  vision, 
from  horao,  to  see),  was  the  dream  of 
Alexander  tho  Great  (Valerius  Maximus, 
i.  7),  when  he  dreamed  that  he  wns 
murdered  by  Cassnnder.  So  was  that  of 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  when  he  dreamed 
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that  his  son  Atys  would  he  slain  by  a 
spear  ( Herodotus , i.  34)  ; and  that  of 
Penelope  concerning  her  son  Teleinachos, 
ivhen  searching  for  his  father  ( Odys ., 
iv.  838). 

The  third  sort  was  the  Oniros,  or  dream- 
riddle  (from  Oniros,  the  god  of  dreams). 
These  were  typical  dreams,  allegories, 
and  figures.  Such  was  Hecuba’s  dream, 
that  the  child  about  to  be  born  was  a fire- 
brand. Of  this  nature  were  Pharaoh’s 
dreams  about  the  fat  and  lean  kine  ; 
Joseph’s  dream  about  the  bowing  wheat- 
sheaves,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ; 
the  dreams  of  Pharaoh’s  butler  and 
baker,  which  Joseph  interpreted ; the 
dreams  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  etc. 

The  god  of  dreams,  in  Greek  mythology, 
had  three  attendants,  named  Morpheus, 
Phobetor,  Phantasos.  The  first  counter- 
feited human  forms ; the  second,  the 
likeness  of  brutes ; and  the  last,  the 
forms  of  inanimate  objects. 

There  were,  among  the  Greeks,  pro- 
fessional interpreters  of  dreams  and  a 
large  dream-literature.  Gcminus  Pyrius 
wrote  three  books  on  the  subject;  Artcmon 
the  Milesian,  twenty-two  books.  There 
were  also  the  dream-books  of  Achines 
son  of  Scyrimos,  Alexander  the  Myndian, 
Antipho  of  Athens,  Artemidoros,  As- 
trampsychos,  Demetrios  the  Phalerean, 
Nicephoros,  Nicostratos  the  Ephesian, 
Panyasis  of  Halicamassos,  Philo  Judreus, 
Phcebos  of  Antioch,  and  many  more. 

Bruno  ( Leo  IX.),  by  a dream,  is  shown 
the  ill  condition  of  the  Church , and  its 
reform  (a.d.  1002-1054).  One  day 

Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  saw  in  his  dream 
a deformed  old  woman,  who  haunted  him 
with  great  persistency,  and  treated  him 
with  great  familiarity.  She  was  hideously 
ugly,  clothed  in  filthy  rags,  her  hair 
dishevelled,  and  altogether  one  could 
scarcely  recognize  in  her  the  human  form. 
Disgusted  with  her  general  appcnrancc, 
the  bishop  tried  to  avoid  her ; but  the 
more  he  shrunk  from  her,  the  more  she 
clung  to  him.  Annoyed  by  this  impor- 
tunity, Bruno  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  ; 
whereupon  she  fell  to  the  earth  as  dead, 
and  rose  up  again  lovely  as  an  angel. 
While  pondering  on  the  meaning  of  this 
vision,  the  abbot  Odilo,  lately  dead,  came 
before  him,  and  said,  “ Happy  man,  you 
have  delivered  her  soul  from  death.” 
Wibert,  the  biographer  of  our  saint,  and 
his  contemporary,  informs  us  that  the 
old  woman  represented  the  Church,  which 
at  the  time  was  in  a most  deplorable 
state,  but  Bruno  in  his  pontificate  was 


employed  by  God  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  beauty. — Wibert,  Life  of  St.  Leo 
IX.,  bk.  i.  chap.  1. 

This  was  the  time  of  the  schism,  when  there  were  three 
concurrent  popes : Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester  III.,  nnd 
Gregory  VI. 

Bruno  ( Leo  IX.),  bishop  of  Toul,  has 
a dream  which  symbolized  to  him  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  popedom  (a.d.  1002-1054). 
One  night  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  dreamt 
he  wa3  transported  to  the  cathedral  of 
Worms,  where  were  assembled  a host  of 
persons  clothed  in  white  raiments.  Bruno 
asked  one  of  them  who  they  were,  and 
was  told,  “These  are  the  saints  who 
lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  St.  Peter.” 
Scarcely  had  the  words  been  uttered, 
when  the  apostle  Peter,  and  Stephen  the 
first  martyr,  led  him  to  the  altar,  while 
the  heavenly  visitants  sang  “ an  ineffable 
melody.”  Bruno  was  ordered  to  admin- 
ister the  communion  to  all  the  assembly. 
This  being  done,  St.  Peter  presented  him 
with  five  gold  chalices,  “ trois  a un  autre 
qui  le  suivait,  et  un  seul  a un  troisifeme.” 
He  now  awoke,  and  found  he  had  been 
elected  pope  in  the  cathedral  of  Worms. 
— L’abbe'  Guillaume,  Histoire  de  I'Eglise 
de  Toul. 

Constantine  assured  in  a dream  of  the 
innocence  of  three  men  condemned.  Three 
officers,  named  Nepotian,  Ursus,  and 
Herpilion,  being  falsely  accused  to  Con- 
stantine, were  condemned  to  death.  At 
night,  St.  Nicholas  appeared  to  the 
emperor  and  his  judge  Ablavius,  and 
said  to  them,  “Those  three  men  are 
innocent ; and,  unless  they  are  released 
in  the  morning,  war  shall  desolate  the 
land,  and  thou  and  all  thine  shall  perish 
by  the  sword.  I,  Nicholas  of  Myra, 
forewarn  you.”  So  saying,  he  vanished. 
When  the  emperor  and  judge  met  next 
morning,  they  conferred  together  of  the 
vision,  and  caused  the  three  officers  to  be 
brought  before  them.  “Tell  me,”  said 
the  emperor,  “have  any  of  you  three  any 
skill  in  necromancy?”  They  answered, 
“No.”  The  emperor  then  rehearsed  to 
them  the  vision  ; and  the  three  officers, 
kneeling  down,  kissed  the  ground,  and 
yielded  hearty  thanks  to  God  for  their 
deliverance.  The  emperor  then  sent  them 
to  St.  Nicholas  with  a present,  consisting 
of  the  four  Gospels  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
a gold  thurible ; and  charged  them  with 
this  message,  “ The  emperor  begs  St. 
Nicholas  not  to  threaten  him,  but  to  pray 
for  him.” — Metaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

Sennadius’s  dream  to  prove  that  man  has 
two  natures,  The  dream  of  Sennadiua 
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was  to  prove  that  man  consists  of  a 
material  body  and  a something  indepen- 
dent thereof,  generally  called  a soul. 
The  dream  is  told  by  St.  Augustine  to 
his  friend  EVadius,  and  is  as  follows  : — 
Sennadius  was  a physician,  who  dis- 
believed the  duality  of  man’s  nature,  and 
consequently  a future  life  ; but  one  night, 
in  a dream,  an  angel  appeared  to  him, 
and  bade  him  follow.  The  angel  took 
him  to  the  confines  of  a city,  where  he 
was  ravished  with  celestial  music,  which, 
the  angel  told  him,  proceeded  from  the 
voices  of  spirits  made  perfect.  Sen- 
nadius thought  no  more  about  the  dream  ; 
but  some  time  afterwards  the  angel  ap- 
peared to  him  again,  recalled  to  his 
memory  the  former  visit,  and  then  asked 
him  if  the  vision  had  occurred  while  he 
was  awake  or  during  sleep.  Sennadius 
replied,  ‘ ‘ During  sleep.”  ‘ 1 Just  so,  ” said 
the  angel;  “what  you  saw  and  heard 
was  not  by  your  bodily  senses  then,  for 
your  eyes  and  ears  were  closed  in  sleep.” 
“True,”  said  the  physician.  “Then,” 
continued  the  angel,  “with  what  eyes 
did  you  see,  and  with  what  ears  did  you 
hear  ? ” Sennadius  could  not  answer  this 
question  ; and  the  angel  said,  “It  must 
be  evident,  if  you  see  when  your  bodily 
eyes  are  shut,  and  hear  when  your  bodily 
cars  are  closed  in.  sleep,  that  you  must 
have  other  eyes  and  ears  besides  those 
of  your  material  body.  Whan,  therefore, 
your  body  sleeps,  that  other  something 
may  be  awake ; and  when  your  body 
dies,  that  other  something  may  live  on. 
Yes,  Sennadius,  there  is  indeed  a some- 
thing in  man  which  sleep  cannot  lull  into 
oblivion,  and  death  can  never  touch. 
Think  of  these  things.” — St.  Augustine, 
Epistles , 159. 

Tills  argument  Is  In  a measure  plausible,  but  would 
scarcely  touch  the  difficulty  which  modern  Scnnadiuses 
feel  The  eye  docs  not  see,  nor  does  the  ear  hear.  They 
aro  the  mere  telegraphs  of  the  brain,  which  convey 
messages  thereto ; but  the  brain  can  both  see  and  hear 
without  this  machinery ; and  although  the  eyes  and  ears 
often  inform  the  brain,  the  brain  not  unfrequently  in- 
forms the  eyes  and  ears.  Thus  Macbeth  saw  a dagger,  tho 
creation  of  his  brain,  and  we  often  hear  sounds  which 
proceed  from  within  and  not  from  without.  This  does 
not  prove  the  existence  of  a second  self,  independent  of 
the  body,  but  only  that  tho  brain  can  act  without  its 
ordinary  servants,  called  tho  senses.  To  a sceptic,  tho 
tale  would  be  an  argument  to  provo  the  very  contrary  of 
the  duality  of  man. 

An  attempt  to  explain  prophetic  dreams.  That  suc- 
cession of  periods,  called  “time,”  is  a part  of  mortality. 
With  God  there  is  no  past  or  future,  but  all  is  known,  all 
is  visibly  present  Tho  history  of  man  may  be  compared 
to  a drama,  or  vast  panorama.  Tho  spectator  sees  each 
scene  and  act  gradually  and  successively  developed,  but 
God  knows  the  whole  drama,  even  beforo  it  is  put  on  tho 
stage,  or  tho  whole  panorama  before  it  is  unrolled.  To 
the  spectator,  who  sees  piece  by  piece,  what  ho  has  seen 
or  heard  is  past,  what  ho  now  sees  and  hears  is  present, 
what  he  is  about  to  seo  and  hear  is  future ; but  to  ono 
Who knows  the  whole  drama  or  panorama  there  la  po  such 


succession  ; all  is  known,  all  is  present  tc  tho  mind,  and  ho 
can  tell  exactly  what  actors  aro  to  come  on,  and  what 
each  is  to  say  or  do.  In  sleep,  when  the  body  is  dormant, 
sights  and  sounds  often  present  themselves  distinctly;  not 
sights  of  things  present  to  the  body,  nor  sounds  which  tho 
bodily  ears  could  hear,  but  sights  and  sounds  perceptiblo 
to  the  "spirit  man;"  and  if  tho  "spirit  man”  could 
wholly  shake  off  the  body,  it  would  see  more  of  the  drama 
of  life,  or  panorama  of  history,  about  to  bo  unfolded. 
This  sight  into  the  unfolded  is  what  we  call  "prophetic,” 
because  it  is  a glimpse  into  the  drama  or  panorama  beyond 
that  part  which  the  spectators  are  looking  at.  Often  at 
the  approach  of  death  this  spiritual  perception  is  very 
keen,  and  visions  or  sounds  aro  present,  wholly  unrevealed 
to  others.  In  fact,  the  "spirit  man”  is  looking  into  the 
everlasting  Now,  and  is  no  longer  circumscribed  to  that 
order  of  succession  which  belongs  to  time.  He  is  stepping 
into  that  state  of  being  where  "time  shall  be  no  more.” 
This  view  of  the  matter  will  show  how  it  is  possible  for 
God  to  see  the  future ; and,  in  fact,  what  man  calls 
"future”  is  no  future  with  God,  to  whom  the  whole 
drama  of  life  is  known,  the  whole  panorama  of  history 
is  unrolled.  It  will  also  explain  how  men  who  have 
emptied  themselves  of  earth  by  self-denial  and  holiness, 
may,  as  it  were,  stand  on  tiptoe  and  look  over  the  wall  of 
present  time,  so  as  to  catch  a glance  of  the  panorama  yet 
unrolled,  or  the  drama  not  yet  set  on  the  stage  of  actual 
life* 

Dry  Bones  restored,  to  Life. 

Ezek.  xxxvii.  1-10.  Ezekiel  was  taken  by 
the  Spirit  into  a valley  full  of  dry  bones,  and 
was  commanded  to  prophesy  upon  them,  and 
bid  them  live ; “ and  as  I prophesied,  there  was  a 
noise  ; and  behold ! a shaking ; and  the  bones 
came  together,  hone  to  hone.  And  I beheld 
the  sinews  and  the  flesh  come  upon  them,  and 
the  skin  covered  them.  But  as  yet  there  was 
no  breath.”  Then  the  prophet  was  commanded 
to  bid  the  four  winds  to  breathe  upon  these  life- 
less bodies ; and,  when  lie  did  60,  they  lived, 
and  stood  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great 
army. 

The  body  of  St.  Stanislaus,  bishop  of 
Cracow,  cut  piecemeal,  is  restored.  King 
Bolislaus  sent  officers  to  St.  Michael’s 
church  to  drag  Stanislaus  from  the  altar. 
The  emissaries  would  have  done  their 
bidding,  but  a celestial  light,  shining  on 
the  bishop  who  was  celebrating  mass,  so 
frightened  them,  that  they  drew  back, 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  Other  officers 
were  then  sent,  but  they  also  were  un- 
able to  lay  hands  on  him.  A third  com- 
pany met  with  no  better  success.  Then 
the  king  himself  rose  up  in  a fury,  and, 
rushing  into  the  church,  clave  in  two  tho 
head  of  the  bishop,  making  his  brains  fly 
out  against  the  wall.  This  done,  the 
officers  around  the  king  hacked  and 
hewed  the  body  into  gobbets,  and  flung 
them  to  the  carrion-birds.  Four  eagles 
came,  and  watched  over  them  till  sunset, 
when  bone  came  to  bone,  sinew  to  sinew, 
and  limb  to  limb,  till  the  whole  body 
was  pieced  together,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  divided ; indeed,  says  our  author, 

< 1 not  so  much  as  a scar  or  seam  could, 
he  detected.”  Some  Christians  who  had 
come  to  collect  the  fragments,  saw  this 
marvellous  restoration,  and,  taking  the 
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body  to  St.  Michael’s  church,  buried  it. 
Ten  years  afterwards  it  was  removed  to 
Cracow,  and  interred  in  the  castle  church 
with  great  solemnity  (a.d.  1079). — 
Ribadencira  (died  1611),  Floicer  of  the 
Lives  of  Saints. 

A child  cut  up  and  fried  or  roasted  re- 
stored by  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  (a.d.  1357- 
1419).  One  of  the  most  astounding 
miracles  on  record  is  that  of  St.  Vincent 
Eerrier,  who  restored  a child  which  its 
mother,  in  a fit  of  madness,  had  cut  up 
into  small  pieces  and  roasted  or  fried. 
The  father  of  the  child  lodged  St.  Vincent 
in  his  missionary  visit ; and  one  day, 
after  attending  the  saint’s  sermon,  re- 
turned home  and  saw  this  horrible  sight. 
He  was  almost  beside  himself,  but  St. 
Vincent  comforted  him,  by  the  assurance 
that  God  had  suffered  this  frightful 
tragedy  for  His  own  glorification.  Then, 
placing  the  pieces  together,  they  united, 
and  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  the  body 
thus  restored  recovered  life,  and  he 
handed  the  living  child  to  its  father. 
Father  Ranzano,  who  relates  this  as  a fact, 
adds,  “so  singular  a prodigy  is  scarcely 
paralleled  in  Church  history.”  The  scene 
of  this  “miracle  ” is  laid  in  Gascony. 

Ranziuio  [Life  of  St.  Fcrricr,  Acta  Sanctorum, 
April  5,  vol.  i.)  gives  this  marvellous  tale  ns  the  eight 
hundred  and  sixtieth  miracle  brought  forward  at  the 
canonization  of  tho  saint.  It  is  recorded,  “ dans  la  quatri- 
ime  antienne  dc  I.audes  de  l’oftice  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  dans 
la  liturgie  Dominicaine.”  Mgr.  Gudrin  (1880),  chamber- 
lain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  repeats  it  ns  an  undoubted  fact 
in  his  Vies  ties  Saints,  vol.  iv.  p.  228.  There  is  not  an 
Incident  in  Church  history  better  attested,  and  its  constant 
repetition  shows  it  to  have  been  a favourite  " miracle.” 

The  cooked  pullets  of  the  alcayde  of  La 
Calzada  restored  to  life.  Some  pilgrims, 
on  their  road  to  Compostella,  stopped  at 
ja  hospice  in  La  Calzada.  The  daughter 
of  the  innkeeper  solicited  a young  French- 
nan  to  pass  the  night  with  her,  but  he 
efused  ; so  she  put  in  his  wallet  a silver 
up,  and,  when  he  was  on  the  road, 
ccused  him  to  tire  alcayde  of  theft.  As 
he  property  was  found  in  his  possession, 
he  alcayde  ordered  him  to  be  hung.  Ilis 
arents  continued  their  pilgrimage,  and, 
fter  eight  days,  returned  to  La  Calzada, 
vhen,  to  their  amazement,  they  found 
heir  son  still  alive.  The  mother  went 
stantly  to  inform  the  alcayde,  but  he 
cplicd,  “Woman,  you  are  mad  ! I would 
s soon  believe  these  pullets  which  I 
ui  about  to  eat  are  alive,  as  that  a 
lan  who  has  been  gibbeted  for  eight 
ays  is  not  dead."  No  sooner  had  he 
poken,  than  the  two  pullets  on  the  dish 
icfore  him  actually  rose  up  alive.  The 
deayde  was  terribly  frightened,  and  was 


about  to  rush  out  of  doors,  when  he  was 
met  by  the  heads  and  feathers  of  the  two 
pullets  scampering  in  to  complete  the 
resuscitation.  The  cock  and-  hen  thus 
restored  to  life  were  taken  in  grand  pro- 
cession to  St.  James’s  church  of  Com- 
postella, where  they  survived  for  seven 
years,  in  which  time  the  hen  hatched 
only  two  eggs,  a cock  and  a hen.  These 
in  turn  lived  also  seven  years,  and  did 
the  same.  This  has  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly to  this  day,  and  pilgrims  to  Com- 
postella receive  feathers  from  these  birds 
as  holy  relics  ; but  no  matter  how  many 
feathers  are  thus  disposed  of,  the  full 
plumage  of  the  birds  is  never  deficient. 

Tliis  legend  is  seriously  related  by  bishop  Patrick,  Parable 
of  the  Pilgrims,  xxxv.  430-4:14.  U.lal  ap  Rhys  repeats  it 
in  his  Tour  through  Spain  and  Portugal,  35-38.  It  is 
inserted  by  theBollandistsin  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  vl. 
p.  45  ; and'pope  Calixtus  mentions  it  among  the  miracles 
of  Santiago'.  Mgr.  Gu<5rin  (1880)  says,  " Cette  histoire !!  a 
6t<5  raconti  par  un  grand  nombre  d 'auteurs.  Les  peintes- 
verriers  du  moyen  flge  Font  souvent  reproduite.  On 
frappa  des  raidailles  commdmoratives  de  l’6r6nent.  Une 
dc  ces  inddajlles  a 6t6  rdlrouvtfe,  de  nos  jours,  dans  la 
Seine,  Paris  , (vol.  v.  p.  504). 

The  subjoined  is  the  Latin  version  “ Galium  capiunt  et 
gallinam,  et  in  ecclesiam  transfenmt  magne  solemnitate. 
Qua;  ibl  clause  resadmirables  et  Dei  potentiam  tcstificantes 
observantur,  ubi  septennio  vivunt ; hunc  cnim  terminum 
Deusillis  instituit ; etin  fine  septennii  antequam  morian- 
tur,  pullum  relinquunt  et  pullam  sui  coloris  et  magnitu- 
dinis;  et  hoc  fit  in  ecclesia  quolibet  septennio.  Magnro 
quoque  ndmirationls  cst,  quod  omnes  per  hanc  urban 
transeuntes  peregrin!,  qui  sunt  innumerabiles,  galli  hujus 
et  gallium  plumam  capiunt,  et  nunqunm  illis  plumre  defi- 
ciunt.  Hnc  EGO  TESTOR,  propterea  VIDI  et  interfui.  ’— 
Lucius  Marineus  Siculus,  Itcrum  Uispanicarum  Scrip- 
tores,  ii.  805. 

(St.  Dominic  of  Calzada  (1109)  is  represen  ted  in  Christian 
art  with  a cock  and  hen,  which  he  holds  In  one  hand, 
and  a "cordc  de  pendu"  in  the  other.  Of  course,  tho 
allusion  is  to  this  most  extraordinary  *' histoire,”  as  the 
pope's  chamberlain  calls  it.) 

St.  Aldebrand  makes  a roast  partridge 
fly  away  (twelfth  century).  St.  Aide- 
brand,  bishop  of  Fossombronc,  abstained 
from  meat  all  his  life.  Being  greatly 
reduced,  and  in  failing  health,  a roast 
partridge  was  brought  him  for  dinner. 
Without  saying  a word  to  those  who 
brought  it,  the  saint  blessed  the  bird, 
and  bade  it  fly  away.  So  it  flew  from 
the  dish  through  the  window,  and  joined 
its  companions  in  the  open  air. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  1,  p.  162. 

Andrew  of  Scgni  restores  to  life  some 
cooked  birds  (a.d.  1302).  Andrew  of 
Segni  was  extremely  compassionate  and 
kind-hearted.  One  day,  being  ill,  some 
roast  birds,  killed  in  a chase  [a  la  chasse~\ , 
were  brought  for  him  to  eat.  “Poor 
birds,”  said  Andrew,  “how  I pity  you, 
who  have  been  deprived  of  your  life,  in 
order  to  give  me  pleasure ! ” Then,  mak- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them,  “ les 
oiseaux  commencercnt  a.  s’agiter,  battirent 
des  ailes,  et  s’envolerent.” — Bveviaire 
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Franciscain.  (The  same  tale  is  told  in 
the  Palmier  Se'raphique.) 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  restores  some  fried 
fish  to  life  (a.d.  141G-1507).  When  St. 
Francis  of  Paula  passed  through  Naples 
on  his  way  to  Tours,  whither  he  was  going 
at  the  invitation  of  Louis  XI.  and  at  the 
command  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  he  was 
entertained  in  the  palace  of  Ferdinand  I. 
His  highness  asked  the  saint  to  breakfast 
at  the  royal  table,  but  he  refused,  saying 
it  would  not  be  suitable.  For  dinner  the 
king  sent  him  some  fried  fish,  but  the 
saint,  after  blessing  them,  restored  them 
to  life,  and  sent  them  back  by  the  page 
who  brought  them;  “ce  qu’il  fit  pour 
corriger  sa  defiance,  sachant  bien  qu’il 
ne  lui  avait  envoye  ce  plat  que  pour 
l'e'prouver.” — Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain 
of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints , vol.  iv. 
p.  155  (1880). 

St.  Nicholas  of  Tollcntino  served  with 
a boiled  chicken  which  flew  away  (1307). 
St.  Nicholas  of  Tollcntino  fell  into  a 
grievous  infirmity,  which  brought  him  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  whereupon  his 
physicians  told  him,  if  he  would  recover 
his  health,  he  must  eat  meat.  Nicholas 
replied,  this  would  be  saving  his  body  at 
the  peril  of  his  soul.  The  prior,  being 
appealed  to,  commanded  the  sick  man  to 
obey  the  doctor,  and  sent  him  into  his 
cell  a boiled  chicken.  When  the  fowl 
was  set  before  him,  “the  blessed  man” 
prayed  that  God  would  help  him  out  of 
his  dilemma.  If  he  ate  the  fowl,  he 
broke  his  vow  ; if  he  refused  to  eat  it,  he 
disobeyed  the  prior,  and  also  broke  his 
vow.  He  was  soon  relieved  of  his  per- 
plexity, for  the  boiled  chicken  came  to 
life,  flew  from  the  platter,  and  escaped 
out  of  the  window.  We  arc  told  that 
“all  present  were  astonished,  and  the 
sick  man  was  jocund  and  glad.” — Antony 
(archbishop  of  Florence),  Life  of  St, 
Nicholas  of  Tollcntino. 

This  talc  is  repeated  by  half  a dozen  writers  as  a fact. 

A young  child  boiled  without  injury 
(a.d.  117).  The  following  must  be  given 
in  the  exact  words  of  the  historian,  or 
the  English  reader  might  fancy  the  trans- 
lation to  be  incorrect.  When  St.  Julian 
was  carried  to  his  grave,  “ ime  femme  qui 
lavait  son  enfant  dans  une  chaudifere 
placde  sur  le  feu  [!!],  l’oublie,  et  court  se 
joindre  a la  foule  qui  accompagne  le  corps 
do  St.  Julian.  Eu  son  absence,  la  flamme 
grandit,  enveloppe  la  chaudifere,  l’eau 
bouillonnc,  et  dc'borde.  La  pensde  de  son 
(ils,  qu’ellc  a laissd  expose'  h un  si  grand 


pdril,  traverse  le  cceur  de  la  mfere.  Elle  j 
accourt,  et  le  trouve  sans  effroi  et  sans  j 
soufl’rance  [!!].  Elle  jette  alors  des  cris,j 
et  attire  un  grand  nombre  de  personnesL  i j 
pour  etre  te'moins  de  son  bonheur,  et  do'  j 
prodige.” — D.  Piolin,  Histoire  de  VEylise  d 
du  Mans  (10  vols.). 

Precisely  the  snmo  tale  is  told  of  St  Antony  of  Padua  J 
(see  next  article). 

A babe  left  in  boiling  water  and  not  hurt  1 
(twelfth  century).  A “pious”  woman,’* 
hearing  that  St.  Antony  of  Padua  was  I 
going  to  preach  in  her  village,  was  almost  1 
beside  herself  with  joy,  and,  being* 
pressed  for  time,  “au  lieu  de  coucher- 1 
son  enfant  dans  son  petit  berceau,  elle  le  i 
de'posa  sans  y prendre  garde  dans  une 
chaudifere  pleine  d’eau  bouillante”  (!!).:  : 
When  the  sermon  was  over,  some  of  the?  j 
neighbours  asked  her  where  she  had  left?  i 
her  child,  and  instantly  it  flashed  across  I 
her  that  something  was  not  right.  She  ran  i 
home,  and  found  the  cradle  empty  ; but  J 
what  was  her  astonishment  on  finding  she 
had  put  the  babe  in  the  boiler,  the  water- 1 
of  which  was  boiling  furiously ! Still- 
greater  was  her  surprise  on  finding  the 
child  laughing  at  the  bubbling  water,  and 
holding  out  its  arms  to  its  mother.  She 
fell  on  her  knees,  thanked  God,  and 
attributed  the  miracle  to  St.  Antony. — 
L’abbe  Gaudry,  Life  of  St.  Antony  of 
Padua. 

In  some  respects  this  tale  is  oven  more  marvellous  than  J 
tho  preceding  one.  In  the  preceding  tale,  the  mother  i. 
was  washing  the  child  and  set  It  on  the  fire.  In  this  c nso 
she  intended  to  put  it  into  the  cradle,  but  made  a mistake;-  1 
and  put  it  into  the  boiler.  The  tale  is  seriously  told  as  a 
fact,  and  Is  repeated  by  right  reverend  authority. 

A child  rescued  by  St.  Didacus  from  a 
heated  oven  (a.d.  11G3).  At  Seville,  a 
child,  out  of  fear  of  its  mother,  concealed 
itself  in  an  oven,  and  the  woman,  not 
knowing  it,  filled  the  oven  with  fagots, 
and  set  fire  to  them  in  order  to  heat  it. 

The  child  was  asleep,  but  the  flames  i 
woke  it,  and  it  screamed  dreadfullyM 
The  woman,  in  her  terror,  ran  to  tell  her 
neighbours  ; but  St.  Didacus  passing  by, 
no  sooner  heard  tho  woman’s  talc,  than 
he  went  into  the  flaming  oven,  and 
brought  out  the  child  safe  and  uninjured. 

The  neighbours  formed  a procession,  and 
carried  the  child  in  triumph  to  the  church* 
where  the  canons  in  their  surplices 
received  it,  and  took  it  to  the  lady’s 
chapel,  chanting  and  offering  up  thanks.  . 

— R.P.  Cahier,  Caracteristiques  des  Saints.  . 

Dumb  made  to  Speak.  (See  also 
under  Devils.) 

Mark  vii.  32-35.  When  Jesus  was  in  Dec®  ■ 
polis,  the  people  brought  to  Him  a man  deaf, 
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who  had  also  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and 
besought  Him  to  cure  him.  Jesus  took  him 
side,  put  His  finger9  into  his  ears,  and  He  spit 
nd  touched  his  tongue,  saying,  Ephphatha  {Be 
:ned] ; and  straightway  his  ears  were  opened, 
nd  the  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  ho 
pake  plainly. 

Mark  lx.  17-27.  One  of  the  multitude  said, 
aster,  I have  brought  my  son  which  hath  a 
umb  spirit ; and  wheresoever  he  taketh  him, 
le  teareth  him : and  he.foameth,  and  gnasheth 
lis  teeth,  and  he  pineth  away.  When  brought 
o Jesus,  the  spirit  tare  the  young  man,  and  he 
ell  on  the  ground,  and  wallowed,  foaming, 
hen  Jesus  rebuked  the  foul  spirit,  saying  to 
t,  Thou  dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I charge  thee 
ome  out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into  him. 
nd  the  spirit  came  out  of  him ; and  the  young 
an  was  as  one  dead,  insomuch  that  many  said, 
e is  dead.  But  Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand, 
nd  lifted  him  up  ; and  he  arose. 

Matt.  ix.  32,  33.  They  brought  unto  Jesus  a 
umb  man  possessed  with  a devil;  and  when 
he  devil  was  cast  out,  the  dumb  spake. 

St.  Ga.Ua  cures  a child  both  dumb  and 
eaf.  St.  Galla  went  into  a house  full  of 
ick  folk.  Amongst  others  was  a child 
oth  deaf  and  dumb.  St.  Galla  took  a 
lass  of  water,  blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to 
he  child ; whereupon  its  ears  were  im- 
ediately  opened,  and  the  string  of  its 
ongue  was  loosed. — Les  Petits  Bollan- 
ists,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

St.  Maur  gives  speech  to  a child  that  was 
orn  dumb  (a.d.  512-584).  One  day, 
hile  St.  Benedict  was  absent,  a child, 
umb  and  lame,  was  brought  to  the  abbey 
be  healed.  The  prior  was  referred  to, 
ut  he  rebuked  the  monks  in  anger,  say- 
g,  “Am  I God,  to  make  alive,  and  to 
cal  ?”  In  this  dilemma  St.  Maur,  falling 
rostrate,  said,  “ Thou  God  alone,  it  is 
c,  can  make  alive  and  heal,  bring 
own  to  the  grave  and  bring  up ; I beseech 
ee,  have  pity  on  this  child,  and  magnify 
hy  great  name.”  Then,  rising  from  his 
nees,  he  placed  the  corner  of  his  stole 
n the  child's  head,  and  made  the  sign  of 
to  cross  over  the  child’s  limbs,  saying 
he  did  so,  “ In  the  name  of  the  blessed 
rinity,  and  through  the  merits  of  my 
aster  St.  Benedict,  I command  you  to 
so  up  in  perfect  health.”  The  child 
eyed,  for  it  was  cured,  to  the  delight 
d wonder  of  the  whole  house. — Bollan- 
s,  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  15. 

St.  Peter  the  martyr  gives  speech  to  a- 
an  who  had  been  dunib  for  ten  years. 

Peter  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  did  many 
iracles.  One  day,  preaching  in  Milan, 
•me  devout  people  brought  to  him  a 
an  who  had  been  dumb  for  ten  years, 
he  holy  man  put  his  linger  in  the  dumb 
an’s  mouth,  touched  the  tongue,  and 


cried,  “ Be  opened  ! ” whereupon  the 
man  spake  plainly. — Thomas  Lentinus, 
Life  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr. 

St.  Eemi  casts  a dumb  and  deaf  spirit 
out  of  a young  girl.  In  the  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  at  Reims,  a damsel 
possessed  of  the  devil  was  brought  to  St. 
Remi,  that  he  might  drive  the  spirit  out. 
The  holy  man  said  to  it,  “Thou  dumb 
and  deaf  spirit,  I command  thee,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  I am  and 
whom  I serve,  to  come  out  of  her,  and 
enter  no  more  in.”  As  the  devil  went 
out,  he  so  tore  and  afflicted  the  damsel, 
that  all  present  declared  she  was  dead  ; 
but  St.  Remi,  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
said  to  her,  “Damsel,  I say  unto  thee,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  arise,  and  go 
into  thy  house.”  And  immediately  the 
damsel  arose  in  the  presence  of  all,  and 
went  to  her  house. — Hincmar  (archbishop 
of  Reims,  who  died  a.d.  882),  Life  of  St, 
Pcmi. 

St.  Sebastian  restores  speech  to  Zoe, 
whose  tongue  had  been  paralyzed  for  six 
years  (a.d.  303).  St.  Sebastian,  com- 
mander of  the  first  Roman  cohort,  was  a 
Christian,  and  ventured  to  enter  the  house 
of  Nicostratus,  a Roman  magistrate,  to 
exhort  sixteen  prisoners  to  hold  fast  to 
the  end.  Zoe,  the  wife  of  the  magistrate, 
was  present,  and  knelt  before  the  Chris- 
tian soldier,  looking  steadfastly  in  his 
face,  but  without  uttering  a word,  for 
her  tongue  had  been  paralyzed  for  six 
years.  Sebastian,  raising  his  hand, 
signed  her  mouth  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  saying,  “If  I am  a true  servant 
and  soldier  of  God,  He  will  restore  thy 
speech  to  you,  even  as  He  opened  the 
mouth  of  His  prophet  Zachariah.”  The 
words  were  hardly  uttered  before  Zoe 
exclaimed,  “ Blessed  art  thou,  and  all 
who  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  ! ” When 
Nicostratus  heard  his  wife  speak,  he  fell 
at  the  saint’s  feet,  and  gave  the  Christian 
prisoners  under  his  charge  the  free  range 
of  his  house.  Claudius,  the  jailer,  had 
two  sons  of  infirm  bodies,  one  being 
dropsical  and  the  other  a cripple.  When 
he  heard  of  the  cure  of  Zoe,  he  took  his 
two  sous  to  the  house  of  Nicostratus,  and 
besought  of  Sebastian  that  he  and  his 
two  boys  might  be  admitted  by  baptism 
into  the  Christian  communion.  Polycarp, 
who  was  present,  baptized  them,  together 
with  Tranquillinus,  who  suffered  agony 
from  gout.  As  the  newly  baptized  rose 
from  the  water,  all  were  healed  of  their 
several  infirmities;  and  the  prefect  of 
Rome,  whose  name  was  Chromatins, 
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being  informed  of  these  miracles,  was  also 
converted,  laid  down  his  high  office,  and 
retired  into  private  life. — Baring-Gould, 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.,  pp.  300-302. 

A dumb  woman  wishes  three  things,  of 
which  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  accords  two 
(a.d.  1357-1419).  At  Yalentia  a woman 
infirm  and  dumb  presented  herself  to  St. 
Vincent  Ferrier,  who  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  her  forehead  and  mouth,  and 
then  asked  her  what  he  should  do  for 
her.  “Grant  me,”  she  said,  “three 
things — health  to  my  infirm  body,  daily 
bread,  and  the  use  of  speech.”  The  man 
of  God  replied,  “Two  of  these  requests 
I will  grant,  but  the  third  is  not  for  thy 
soul’s  good.”  The  woman  said  Amen, 
and  went  away  dumb  as  before. — Peter 
Ranzano,  Life  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier. 

The  proverb  gives  point  to  this  grant:  "Remplissez 
votro  boucho  d’eau,  et  il  vous  arrevera  ce  qu’n  dit  St. 
Vincent"  (i.c.  silence).  The  tale  is  that  a woman  with 
n very  irritating  tongue  asked  St.  Vincent  what  she 
could  do  to  keep  her  husband  at  home,  and  moderate  his 
ill  temper.  He  replied,  "Order  your  servant  to  bring  you 
a cup  of  cold  water,  and  when  your  husband  returns 
tnke  a mouthful  and  hold  it  in  your  mouth  without  swallow- 
ing it." 

%*  The  dumb  woman  speaking  is  rather  odd,  but 
perhaps  the  saint  communicated  this  power  for  the  nonce. 

An  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  restores 
the  voice  of  St.  Feter  Thomas  (a.d.  136C). 
St.  Peter  Thomas  reached  the  cathedral 
of  Notre-dame  du  Puy,  in  Velay ; but 
found  himself  so  hoarse,  that,  when  he 
rose  to  address  the  congregation,  he  was 
unable  to  utter  a syllable  that  could  be 
heard.  Then,  turning  his  eyes  on  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  full  of  earnest  en- 
treaty, he  immediately  recovered  his 
voice,  and  ‘ 1 never  before  was  he  so  clear, 
so  sonorous,  and  so  eloquent.” — Les  Fetits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

Election  of  a Bishop. 

Acts  i.  24.  The  apostles  prayed,  and  said, 
Thour  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all, 
show  whether  of  these  two  Thou  hast  chosen. 

Election  of  Nicholas  as  bishop  of  Myra. 
When  Nicholas  came  to  Myra,  the  bishops 
and  clergy  were  assembled  to  chose  a 
prelate  for  the  see,  and  they  made  prayer 
to  God  to  direct  their  choice  aright. 
During  the  preceding  night  one  of  the 
aged  bishops  bad  a revelation,  that  the 
first  person  who  entered  the  church  would 
be  the  man  sent  by  God.  The  convoca- 
tion was  in  prayer,  and  the  old  prelate 
stood  at  the  church  door  to  see  who 
would  be  the  first  to  enter.  St.  Nicholas 
presented  himself,  and  the  old  bishop, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the 
assembled  clergy,  and  said  to  them, 


“ Men  and  brethren,  this  is  the  man  sent 
by  God  to  fill  the  vacant  see  of  Myra." 
So  they  consecrated  him  then  and  there  ; 
and  all  rejoiced  that  God  had  sent  so'  i 
eminent  a saint  to  live  among  them. — 
Metaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

Election  of  William  to  the  archbishopric-  i 
of  Bourges  (a.d.  1209).  On  the  death  of 
Henry  de  Sully,  archbishop  of  Bourges,  j 
the  clergy  could  not  agree  upon  a 
successor;  so  Eudo,  bishop  of  Paris,! 
resolved  to  commit  the  choice  to  God.  I 
To  this  end  the  clergy  were  requested  to 
write  on  slips  of  paper  any  names  they.' 
thought  proper,  and  the  bishop,  cele- 
brating mass,  asked  God  to  show  which 
of  the  names  He  had  chosen.  When  mass ; 
was  over,  the  bishop  put  his  hand  beneath . 
the  corporal,  and  drew  forth  one  of  the 
slips  of  paper  which  had  been  placed ; 
there.  Then,  opening  the  billet,  he  read 
the  name  of  William,  abbot  of  Challis  ; so 
this  abbot  was  elevated  to  the  vacant; 
throne. — Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  t!m 
Saints,  Jan.,  p.  139. 


Elijah,  and  the  Prophets  of 
Baal. 

1 Kings  xviii.  17-39.  Elijah,  being  reproved- 
by  king  Ahab  for  bringing  a famine  on  Israel, 
replied  that  he  did  not  bring  the  famine,  but  it 
was  sent  by  God,  because  the  king  and  the 
people  had  forsaken  the  Lord  to  worship  Baal. 
In  proof  whereof  he  told  the  king  to  gather 
together  on  Mount  Carmel  the  four  hundred 
and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal  and  the  four  hundred- 
prophets  of  the  groves,  and  he  would  meet  them 
there.  So  Ahab  sent  for  the  prophets,  and 
Elijah  said  to  the  people.  How  long  halt  ye 
between  two  opinions?  If  the  Lord  is  God,  > 
follow  Him;  but  if  Baal  is  God,  follow  Baal.  " 
He  then  proposed  to  prove  experimentally  < 
which  of  the  two  is  God  indeed.  The  prophets  | 
of  Baal  were  to  offer  a bullock  to  Baal,  aud  , 
Elijah  would  do  the  same  to  Jehovah,  and  the  ! 
God  which  answered  by  sending  fire  to  consume  j 
the  sacrifice  was  to  be  received  a3  the  true  God;  1 
The  priests  of  Baal  made  their  sacrifice,  but  no 
fire  was  sent  from  heaven  to  consume  it. 
Elijah  then  offered  a bullock  to  Jehovah,  aud  : 
fire  was  sent  from  the  Lord  to  consume,  not 
only  the  sacrifice,  but  the  wood  and  the  dust,  and 
to  lick  up  the  water  in  the  trench.  When  the 
people  saw  it  they  said,  The  Lord,  He  is  God; 
.the  Lord,  He  is  God. 

St.  Alexander  proves  to  Rabbulus  the 
truth  of  the  story  about  Elijah  and  the 
prophets  of  Baal.  Rabbulus  often  sent 
for  St.  Alexander  ; and  one  day,  when 
Alexander  was  telling  him  the  wondrous 
story  of  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal,  1 
Rabbulus  said  to  him,  “If  the  God  of 
whom  you  speak  wrought  these  wonders  i 
in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  lie  can  do  the  same 
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•now.  Cry  unto  him  as  Elijah  did,  and 
■bid!  Him  send  fire,  that  I may  see  and 
Ibelieve.”  At  the  word  there  fell  fire 
|from  heaven,  and  consumed  the  mats 
at  were  in  the  room,  but  hurt  nothing 
lelse.  Then  the  governor  bowed  his  head, 
land  cried,  “The  Lord,  He  is  God,  and 
Itruly  there  is  none  beside  Him.”  And  he, 
Iwith  all  his  house,  received  baptism  at 
Ithe  hands  of  St.  Alexander.— Baring- 
|Gonld,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.,  p.  229. 

St.  Pantaleon  arraigns  the  priests  of 
|i?ome.  St.  Pantaleon,  being  arraigned 
Jbefore  the  emperor  Maximian,  said, 
“My  Lord,  if  it  has  been  told  you  that  I 
am  a Christian,  know  you  and  all  men 
that  I worship  Him  who  created  heaven 
and  earth,  raiseth  the  dead,  and  cureth 
[the  leper.  If  you  credit  not  what  I say, 
cause  a sick  body,  whose  life  is  despaired 
of,  to  be  brought  into  thy  presence,  and 
assemble  hither  the  chief  pontiff  and  all 
his  priests.  Let  them  call  on  their  gods 
ito  restore  the  sick  man,  and  I will  call 
on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ; and  let  him 
[that  healeth  the  sick  body  be  accepted 
as  the  true  God.”  The  proposal  pleased 
the  emperor ; and  a man  sick  of  the 
|aalsy  was  brought  forth.  The  priests 
Called,  some  on  Jupiter,  some  on  Escula- 
|)ius,  and  others  on  Diana ; but  all  in 
vain.  St.  Pantaleon  scoffed  at  them, 
and  bade  them  call  louder ; but  they 
retorted,  saying,  “ Call  you  on  your  God 
Jesus.”  Then  Pantaleon,  lifting  up  his 
byes  to  heaven,  said,  “0  Lord,  hear  my 
arayer,  and  let  my  cry  come  unto  Thee, 
show  this  people  that  Thou  art  God,  and 
there  is  none  beside  Thee.”  Having  so 
laid,  he  took  the  sick  man  by  the  hand, 
Ind  said  unto  him,  “In  the  name  of 
lesus  Christ,  stand  on  thy  feet,  and  be 
^•e  whole.”  So  the  man  arose,  stood  on 
ais  feet,  and  leaped,  and  went  to  his 
nouse  joyful,  for  he  was  made  whole. — 
Pletaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

Elijah  and  the  Widow  of 
Sarephatli.  (See  Food  multiplied.) 

I Kings  xvii.  8-16.  After  Elijah  left  Cheritk, 
there  he  was  fed  by  ravens,  lie  went  to  Zidou. 
IVhon  he  came  to  the  gate  of  Zarephatb,  he  saw 
\ woman  gathering  slicks,  and  said  to  her, 
['etch  me,  I pray  thee,  a little  water  in  a vessel, 
that  I may  drink.  And  as  she  was  going  to 
p.tch  it,  he  called  to  her,  and  said,  Bring  me,  I 
Iray  thee,  a morsel  of  bread  in  thine  hand. 
I’hc  woman  said,  As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,  I 
pave  not  a cake,  but  [only]  a handful  of  meal 
l a barrel,  and  a little  oil  in  a cruise : and, 
chohl,  I am  gathering  two  [or  three]  sticks, 
Iliat  I may  go  and  dress  it  for  me  and  my  sou, 
"hat  we  may  ent  it,  mid  die.  Elijah  said  to  her, 


Fear  not;  go  and  do  as  thou  hast  said:  but 
make  me  thereof  a little  cake  first,  and  bring 
it  unto  me,  and  afterwards  make  for  thyself  and 
for  thy  son;  for  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  The  barrel  of  meal  shall  not  waste, 
neither  shall  the  cruise  of  oil  fail,  until  the  day 
that  the  Lord  sendeth  rain  upon  the  earth.  So 
she  went  and  did  according  to  the  saying  of 
Elijah  ; and  she,  and  he,  and  her  house  did  eat 
many  days.  And  the  barrel  of  meal  wasted  not, 
neither  did  the  cruise  of  oil  fail,  according  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  He  spake  by 
Elijah. 

St.  Blaise  and  the  poor  icoman's  hog. 
A poor  woman  had  a hog,  which  was  all 
her  earthly  store,  and  a wolf  stole  it. 
The  woman  told  her  tale  of  sorrow  to  St. 
Blaise,  and  he  said  to  her,  “Woman,  be 
of  good  comfort ; the  hog  shall  be  brought 
to  thee  again.”  And  so  it  was ; for  the 
wolf  brought  it  back,  and  it  had  received 
no  injury  at  all.  When  St.  Blaise  was 
in  prison,  the  poor  woman  came  to  com- 
fort him,  and  brought  him  a part  of  the 
hog,  which  had  been  killed  for  food. 
Blaise  received  it  at  her  hands,  and  said 
to  her,  “Never  from  this  day  forth  shall 
food  fail  thee  ; ” and  never  from  that  day 
did  she  lack  anything  needful  for  her 
daily  life. — Metaphrastes,  Life  of  St. 
Blaise. 

St.  Isidore  and  the  empty  pot.  St. 
Isidore  was  a farm  labourer.  One  day, 
returning  home  after  his  day’s  work,  he 
found  a poor  pilgrim  at  his  cottage  door, 
asking  for  food.  Isidore  told  his  wife  to 
give  the  man  something  to  eat,  but  the 
woman  said  sadly,  “Alack,  alack!  there 
is  nothing  in  the  house.”  Isidore  bade 
his  wife  look  into  the  pot,  but  she  replied, 
“It  is  quite  empty;  for  I have  just 
rinsed  it,  and  set  it  by.”  “ Go,  wife,  and 
fetch  it,”  said  the  saint.  So  she  went  to 
fetch  it,  and  found  it  very  heavy.  On 
taking  olf  the  lid,  she  was  amazed  at 
seeing  the  pot  full  to  the  very  top  of 
most  excellent  meat,  cooked  and  hot,  and 
fit  for  immediate  use.  So  she  gave 
liberally  to  the  poor  pilgrim,  and  set 
before  her  husband,  but  still  the  store 
was  not  diminished. — Edward  Kincsman, 
The  Miraculous  Life,  etc.,  of  St.  Isidore, 
patron  of  Madrid,  lately  canonized  by 
pope  Gregory  XV.  Abridged  from  the 
Spanish.  Authorized  by  Philip,  hing  of 
Castile,  etc.,  and  signed  by  his  minister,  Be 
Groote. 

St.  Lupicin  supplies  the  abbey  of  Lau- 
conne  with  a sheaf  of  wheat  which  wasted 
not  (a.d.  480).  Sometimes  the  abbev 
grounds  of  Lauconne,  in  the  Jura,  always 
more  or  less  sterile,  would  not  supply 
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corn  enough  for  the  monastery  over 
which  St.  Lupicin  presided.  At  such 
times  the  holy  abhot  used  to  lay  his  case 
before  God,  and  always  found  that  He 
who  remembered  the  sparrows  forgot 
not  His  own  children.  One  year  the 
abbey  was  unusually  crowded,  for  a 
large  number  of  seculars  had  sought  an 
asylum  there,  so  that  scarcity  had  set  in. 
The  steward  told  the  abbot  that  the 
resources  would  be  utterly  exhausted  in 
fifteen  days,  but  that  the  harvest  would 
not  be  gathered  in  for  three  months  at 
least.  The  abbot  heard  the  announce- 
ment undisturbed,  and  said  to  his  monks, 
“Come,  my  children,  let  us  enter  the 
granary,  where  we  have  still  some  sheaves 
left.  Have  we  not  renounced  the  world 
to  follow  Christ  ? ” Then,  having  entered 
the  granary  and  fallen  on  their  knees, 
St.  Lupicin  said,  “0  Jesu  Christ,  Thou 
hast  said,  No  one  shall  quit  for  My  sake 
house,  or  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  father, 
or  mother,  or  children,  or  goods,  but  shall 
receive  a hundredfold  in  this  world.  Now 
send  us  Thy  help.  0 God,  who  made 
that  the  barrel  of  meal  should  not  waste, 
nor  the  cruise  of  oil  fail,  when  Thy  ser- 
vant Elijah  was  with  the  widow  of 
Zarephath,  in  Zidonia,  now  look  upon  us 
Thy  servants,  who  have  placed  ourselves 
under  the  protection  of  Thy  Son,  our 
Lord  ; and  as  Thou  hast  given  us  freely 
the  bread  of  life,  vouchsafe  to  give  us 
also  the  bread  whereby  we  live.”  All 
the  brothers  cried  Amen.  Then,  turning 
to  the  steward,  St.  Lupicin  said,  “Place 
these  sheaves  in  one  bundle ; for  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  The  sheaves 
shall  supply  food,  and  shall  not  waste, 
till  the  harvest  be  gathered  in.”  So  the 
sheaves  were  piled  together,  and  wasted 
not,  and  all  the  brothers  and  strangers 
fed  thereon  for  more  than  three  months. 
Many  have  testified  to  this  miracle, 
amongst  others  St.  Oyend,  then  a novice 
in  the  monastery,  but  afterwards  abbot 
of  Condat,  from  whom  the  historian  of 
Condat  was  told  the  details  given  above. 
— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  March 
21 ; Tillemont,  vol.  xvi.  p.  142 ; St. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Dc  Vita  Patrum,  ch. 
i. ; Belley,  Hagiography ; Longueval, 
History  of  the  Gallican  Church,  vol.  ii. 
bk.  4 ; etc. 

Two  Christians  fed  by  Puslicus  on  pork , 
and  the  pork  diminished  not.  Two  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  travelling  in  Poland  came 
to  the  door  of  Rusticus,  a heathen  peasant 
who  had  just  killed  a fat  hog,  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  his  only  son.  The  pilgrims, 


being  invited  to  partake  ol  the  feast, 
pronounced  a blessing  on  what  was  left, 
and  this  remainder  of  the  hog  never 
diminished  in  size  or  weight  from  that 
day  forth,  although  all  the  family  fed  on  • 
it  freely  every  day.— J.  Brady,  Claris 
Calandaria,  p.  183. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  hog  Schriinner,  in  Scandina-  | 
vlan  mythology,  on  which  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Val- 
halla feed  daily,  yet  the  dish  never  decreases  in  quantity. 

Elijah,  eats  Angels’  Food.  (See 

Mv  Flesii  is  Meat  indeed,  pt.  iii.) 

1 Kings  xix.  5-8.  As  Elijah  lay  under  a 
juniper  tree,  behold,  an  angel  touched  him,  and 
said  unto  him,  Arise  and  cut.  . . . And  he  arose, 
and  did  eat  and  drink ; and  ho  went  in  the 
strength  of  that  meat  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
unto  Horeb  the  mount  of  God. 

St.  Albert,  fed  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  _ 
receives  a force  which  lasted  all  the  rest  of 
his  life  (a.d.  10G0-1140).  A great  flood 
of  water  having  encircled  the  cell  of  St. 
Albert,  he  was  for  many  days  deprived 
of  food.  Then  the  Virgin  Mary  came  to 
him,  and  put  in  his  mouth  a morsel  of 
bread  of  such  extraordinary  virtue,  that 
it  imparted  to  him  a vigour  which  lasted 
all  the  rest  of  his  life,  that  is,  twenty-two 
years,  during  all  which  time  he  had  never 
more  need  of  bread  to  eat,  but  only  a few 
herbs  and  roots  ; and  for  twenty  years  ho 
drank  nothing  at  all. — Robert  (archdeacon 
of  Ostrevand),  Life  of  St.  Albert. 

Elijah  fed  by  Havens. 

I Kings  xvii.  6.  IVlnle  Elijah  was  at  the 
brook  Cherith,  in  concealment,  ravens  brought 
him  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread 
and  flesh  in  the  evening. 

Gen.  xxii.  11.  Jebovah-jircb,  “the  Lord  will 
provide." 


A pigeon  brings  food  to  St.  Auxcntiust] 
(a.d.  470).  While  St.  Auxentius  was  in 
Siope,  near  Chalcedon,  the  Christians,,  j 
amazed  at  the  tales  told  of  his  abstinence, 
determined  to  put  him  to  the  proof.  With  | 
this  intent,  they  placed  in  his  cell  baskets 
full  of  roots,  dates,  and  other  foods,  i 
lighted  a candle,  and  set  a child  to  watch  \ 
him.  After  several  days  they  found  the 
candle  still  burning,  and  observed  that  i 
it  had  not  diminished.  The  food  in  the  1 
baskets  had  not  been  touched,  and  the  : 
child,  being  asked  what  the  saint  had  lived 
on,  replied,  “A  pigeon  came  daily  and 
brought  himfood.” — Life  of  St.  Auxentius,  I 
by  his  disciple  Vendimian.  (There  is  an 
excellent  MS.  life  of  this  saint  in  the 
Bibliothfeque  de  la  rue  Richelieu,  in 
Paris.) 

Prince  Cadoc  and  the  rhetorician  fed  by 
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a mouse  (sixth  century.)  Prince  Cadoc 
went  to  finish  his  education  under  a 
famous  rhetorician  who  had  more  pupils 
than  money.  Indeed,  so  poor  was  the 
learned  scholar,  that  he  often  had  no  food 
the  house.  One  day,  at  the  hour  of 
breakfast,  the  prince  observed  a white 
mouse  j ump  on  the  table,  and  deposit  there 
a single  grain  of  wheat.  Cadoc  watched 
the  mouse,  and  followed  it.  He  found 
that  it  ran  into  a cellar,  one  of  those  old 
Keltic  subterranean  granaries,  remains  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Wales.  In 
this  cellar  Cadoc  discovered  a vast  store 
of  com,  which  served  to  feed  both  master 
and  pupils  for  many  weeks.  (See  St. 
Gontran.) — Rees,  Lives  of  the  Cambro- 
British  Saints. 

St.  Calais  fed  by  a sparrow  (a.d.  545). 
One  day  St.  Calais  was  working  in  his 
ineyard,  and  being  very  warm,  hung  his 
cloak  on  a tree.  At  sunset  he  felt  fatigued 
nd  hungry,  but  had  nothing  to  cat.  He 
■vent  to  the  tree  to  take  down  his  cloak, 
nd  found  that  a sparrow  had  laid  in  it 
egg.  The  egg  afforded  him  suffi- 
ient  nourishment,  and  more  joy,  for 
le  felt  it  was  a gift  sent  from, God. — 
' om  Paul  Piolin,  Histoire  do  I'L'ylisc  du 
rans. 

St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  fed  by  a 
ove.  Maxentius  the  emperor  ordered  St. 
athcrine  of  Alexandria  to  be  scourged, 
nd  then  confined  without  food  in  a dark 
ungeon.  Here  she  remained  twelve 
lays.  Angels  came  to  heal  her  wounds, 
nd  a dove  provided  her  every  day  with 
eedful  food. — Metaplirastes  (died  911), 
ires,  etc. 

St.  Cuthbert,  in  the  isle  of  Fame , fed 
y roohs  (seventh  century).  When  St. 
uthbert  first  retired  to  Fame,  the  isle 
vas  absolutely  without  inhabitant, 
vithout  a tree,  and  without  water.  It 
vas  wholly  barren  of  food,  and  provided 
othing  which  could  be  converted  into 
ustcnance.  It  will  be  asked,  how  then 
lid  he  exist  ? The  answer  is  this : by 
rayer  he  obtained  a spring  of  most 
elicious  water,  and  rooks  brought  him 
ood  daily,  till  the  barley  he  had  sown 
vas  gathered  in. — Lcs  Petits  Bollandistcs, 
■ol.  lii.  p.  550. 

St.  Cuthbert  fed  by  an  eagle.  When  St. 
Jutlibert  was  labouring  to  convert  the 
Northumbrians,  he  was  driven,  on  one 
iccasion,  by  a severe  snow-storm  to  the 
onst  of  Fife.  “Never,”  said  he  to  his 
espondent  companions,  “ did  man  die  of 
unger  who  served  God  faithfully,  for  it 
s written,  ‘ I will  never  leave  thee,  nor 


forsake  thee.’  ” Wliilehe  was  still  speak- 
ing, an  eagle  overhead  dropped  a large 
fish  at  his  feet. — Green,  A Short  History 
of  the  English  People,  p.  25.  (See  p.  128.) 

Another  instance.  At  another  time, 
being  overtaken  at  sea  by  a terrible 
storm  which  kept  them  out  in  the  deep 
for  several  days,  food  failed,  and  both 
St.  Cuthbert  and  those  with  him  must 
have  died,  if  God  had  not  sent  them  three 
large  morsels  of  a dolphin,  which  served 
them  well  with  food  for  three  entire 
days. — Les  Petits  . Bollandistcs , vol.  iii. 
p.  550. 

Ood  fed  St.  Didacus  miraculously  on  a 
journey  (a.d.  1463).  While  St.  Didacus 
was  journeying  from  Cerraya  to  St.  Luc 
de  Barrambde  he  was  unable  to  procure 
any  food  on  the  road,  and  both  he  and 
his  companion  were  so  faint  with  hunger, 
they  were  unable  to  continue  their 
journey.  They  prayed  for  succour,  and 
as  they  rose  they  found  close  by  a cloth 
spread  on  the  grass  with  bread,  fish, 
citrons,  and  a bottle  of  wine.  They 
looked  about  to  see  if  any  one  was  near  ; 
they  waited  awhile,  but  no  one  came ; they 
felt  certain  that  God  had  made  them  this 
feast  in  the  wilderness ; they  ate,  their 
strength  was  renewed,  and  they  continued 
their  journey,  giving  God  thanks. — R.  P. 
Cahier,  Caractcristiques  dcs  Saints. 

Brother  Giles  miraculously  supplied  with 
food  (a.d.  1272).  Brother  Giles,  making 
a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  one 
day  so  overcome  with  hunger  and  fatigue, 
that  he  dropped  on  the  ground  and  fell 
asleep.  On  waking,  he  found,  close  to 
his  head,  a mysterious  loaf  of  bread.  In 
fact,  God  had  sent  it  him,  as  He  sent 
bread  and  flesh  to  Elijah  by  His 
messengers,  the  ravens. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  April  23. 

Four  hermits  supplied  daily  with  bread 
by  invisible  hands  (fourth  century).  St. 
Paphnucius,  having  buried  Onnphrius,  the 
old  anchorite,  wandered  four  days  till  he 
came  to  a hill,  where  an  old  hoary  recluse 
met  him,  addressed  him  by  name,  and 
said  he  was  glad  to  have  the  honour  of 
greeting  the  saint  who  had  buried  Father 
Onuphrius.  Three  other  hermits  came 
up,  and  greeted  him  warmly.  They  told 
him  they  had  been  sixty  years  in  the 
desert,  and  that  he  was  the  only  human 
being,  except  themselves,  they  had  seen 
in  all  those  years.  Being  asked  how 
they  obtained  food,  they  replied  that  God 
sent  it  them  miraculously,  they  knew  not 
how,  but  every  day  they  found  in  their 
cell  four  loaves  of  bread,  very  delicate 
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and  very  white.  They  now  led  Paph- 
nucius  to  their  cavern,  and  lo ! five 
loaves  were  deposited  there,  but  no  one 
had  seen  the  hringer. — Lcs  Petits  Bollan- 
distcs,  vol.  vi.  p.  591. 

St.  Marinus  fed  by  two  bears  (a.d.  731). 
St,  Marinus  was  a monk  in  the  monastery 
sacred  to  the  Virgin,  in  Moriana,  in  Italy, 
lie  left  the  monastery,  retired  to  a cell 
on  the  edge  of  a rock,  and  sanctified  it 
by  a three  days’  fast.  He  would  have 
continued  his  fast,  but  God  sent  two  bears, 
each  with  a honeycomb  full  of  honey, 
which  they  laid  at  his  feet ; then,  crouch- 
ing down,  they  proceeded  to  lick  his  feet, 
as  if  inviting  him  to  taste  the  food  they 
had  brought  him.  This  he  did,  and  told 
the  hears  to  come  again  another  day. 
These  hears  ever  after  came  daily  to  the 
Cell,  bringing  to  the  hermit  two  little 
loaves  of  bread ; and  every  day,  for  the 
space  of  four  years,  these  wild  beasts 
behaved  like  lambs,  and  showed  the 
recluse  every  mark  of  reverence. — L’abbc' 
Auber,  Vie  des  Saints  du  Diocese  de 
Poitiers. 

Dr.  Moulins  fed  by  a hen.  During  the 
dreadful  Bartholomew  slaughter,  Dr. 
Moulins  lay  hid  from  the  cut-throats  for 
many  weeks  in  a cave;  but  every  day 
a hen  came,  and  laid  an  egg  there,  by 
which  means  the  doctor  escaped  starva- 
tion, and  lived  to  record  this  marvellous 
interposition. 

The  old  hermit  of  Sinai  fed  by  a lion 
(fourth  century).  AVhen  St.  Simeon  went 
to  Sinai,  an  old  hermit  told  him  that  he 
and  a brother  hermit  had  come  to  live 
together  in  a cave  on  the  mount.  His 
companion  having  died,  a lion  had  come 
daily  ever  since,  bringing  to  the  cave’s 
mouth  a bunch  of  dates. — Theodoret, 
Pliilotheus,  c.  6. 

St.  Paul  the  hermit  fed  for  sixty  years 
by  a crow  (a.d.  341).  When  St.  Antony 
was  ninety  years  old  he  went  to  visit  St. 
Paul  the  hermit,  who  was  113,  and  lived 
in  the  Lower  Theba'id.  While  conversing 
together,  a crow  settled  on  a bough,  and 
presently  alighting,  laid  at  the  hermit’s 
feet  a loaf  of  bread.  “ Ah ! ” said  St. 
Paul,  “ the  Lord  is  ever  mindful  and  loving. 
For  sixty  years  the  bird  has  brought  me 
daily  only  half  a loaf,  but  now  you  are 
come  God  hath  doubled  the  allowance." — 
St.  Jerome  (a.d.  375),  Life  of  Paul , the 
First  Hermit  of  Egypt. 

It  is  a pity  wo  are  not  told  liow  much  the  loaf  was 
heavier  than  the  bird,  and  how  the  crow  carried  it.  In 
the  case  of  Elijah  the  same  difficulty  does  not  occur,  for. 
it  is  not  one  raven  that  carried  a loaf,  but  [several]' 
ravens  which  carried  bread  and  flesh.  No  doubt  tho\ 


supply  in  both  cases  was  miraculous,  but  the  want  of  \ 
consistency  in  the  latter  case  is  certainly  striking. 

°o°  We  arc  told  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandlsts),  I 
vol.  i.  Juno  *2,  that  St.  Erasmus  of  Mount  Liban  was  uls  * I 
fed  by  a crow. 

St.  Robert , abbot  of  Casa  Dei,  supplied'' 1 
with  food  by  an  eagle  (a.d.  1067).  While  j 
St.  Robert,  abbot  of  Casa  Dei,  was  at , 
Allanche,  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  , 
and  was  about  to  celebrate  mass,  the 
cook  came  to  him  to  say  there  was  nothing 
in  the  house  for  dinner.  “ Never  mind,” 
replied  St.  Robert ; “ serve  the  mass,  and  - 
God  will  provide  our  daily  bread.”  He 
had  but  just  begun  the  “ preface,”  when  \ 
an  eagle,  passing  over  the  church,  let  fall 
an  enormous  fish,  which  supplied  the 
abbot  and  all  his  suite  with  an  ample 
meal. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
April  24.  (See  St.  CuTiinERT,  p.  127.) 

St.  Simon  Stock  fed  daily  by  a dog  (a.d.  ■ 
1164-1265).  St.  Simon  Stock  lived  in 
the  trunk  of  a hollow  tree  in  the  vast* 
forest  of  Touhersville,  in  Kent.  His  food 
consisted  of  raw  herbs,  bitter  roots,  and 
wild  fruits ; his  drink  being  water.  God,  f 
ever  watchful  over  His  children,  com-' 
missioned  a dog  to  take  him  daily  a 
piece  of  bread,  as  the  ravens  took  bread* 
and  meat  to  the  prophet  Elijah. — Life'', 
of  St.  Simon  Stock  (by  a contemporary® 
thirteenth  century). 

We  nro  farther  told  that  St.  Simon  Stock  lived  for 
six  years  on  Mount  Carmel,  as  Moses  lived  on  Mount 
Sinai.  All  these  years  he  saw  only  angels,  and  his  only 
food  was  manna,  brought  him  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

St.  Stephen , third  abbot  'of  Citeaux,  has 
a fish  brought  him  by  a bird  (a.d.  1134). 

On  one  occasion,  when  St.  Stephen,  abbot 
of  Citeaux,  was  very  ill,  and  his  stomach- 
refused  all  food,  a bird  brought  him  a 
fish  ready  cooked,  and  fed  him  with  it 
bit  by.  bit,  as  it  would  have  fed  one  of 
its  own  brood.  In  Christian  art  the  abbot 
is  represented  being  fed  with  a fish  by 
a bird. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
vol.  ii.  April  17. 

St.  Sorus  and  the  stag  (a.d.  520).  Two 
young  men,  out  of  reverence  to  St.  Sorus, 
attached  themselves  to  him  as  servants. 
They  loved  their  master  dearly,  and  were 
in  turn  greatly  beloved  by  him.  The 
young  men  sought  for  him  alms  of  food 
and  raiment,  and,  of  course,  themselves 
partook  thereof.  One  day  the  larder  was 
quite  empty,  and  the  young  men  began 
to  murmur.  “My  children,”  said  the 
hermit,  “why  are  ye  of  so  little  faith? 
The  hand  of  God  is  not  straitened  that 
it  cannot  help.  If  God  could  feed  five 
thousand  in  the  desert  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes,  can  He  not  feed  you  two?. 
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Be  not  faithless,  my  children,  hut  believ- 
ing. Jehovah-jireh,  the  Lord  will  pro- 
vide.” The  two  young  men  now  left  the 
cell,  and  found  at  the  door  a noble  stag, 
which  had  fallen  down  before  it  and 
broken  its  neck.  They  ran  back  to  tell 
the  master  ; the  stag  supplied  them  with 
food  for  many  days,  and  the  hide  made 
a garment  for  St.  Sorus,  which  he  wore, 
as  the  gift  of  God,  to  his  dying  day. — 
Les  Petits  Boltandistcs,  rol.  ii.  p.  192. 

Wyat  fed  in  prison  by  a cat.  Henry' 
Wyat  was  imprisoned  by  Richard  III., 
and  was  so  neglected  that  he  was  nearly 
starred  to  death.  When  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  a cat  appeared  at  his 
grating,  and  dropped  into  his  hand  a 
pigeon,  which  the  warder  cooked  for 
him  ; and  this  was  done  daily  till  his 
release. 

A weasel  reveals  to  St.  Qontran  hid 
treasures  for  his  charity  (a.d.  525-593). 
St.  Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy,  was  ex- 
tremely charitable.  One  day  a weasel 
attracted  his  attention,  and  revealed  to 
him  enormous  treasures,  whereby  he  was 
enabled  to  indulge  his  charity  without 
in  any  wise  taxing  his  subjects.  He 
fell  asleep  after  a hunting  expedition  ; 
his  equerry  was  with  him,  and  saw  a 
Weasel  run  out  of  the  king’s  mouth  to- 
wards a rivulet.  As  the  weasel  could 
not  cross  the  water,  the  equerry  laid  his 
sword  across  the  stream.  The  weasel 
ran  over  this  bridge  into  a cleft  in  a 
mountain,  whence  it  soon  returned,  and 
re-entered  the  king’s  mouth.  Alien 
Gontran  awoke,  he  told  his  equerry  he 
had  been  dreaming  a strange  dream  ; he 
thought  he  crossed  over  an  iron  bridge, 
and  came  to  a mountain  in  which  was 
such  a mass  of  money  that  he  was  quite 
dazed  at  the  sight.  The  equerry  then 
told  the  king  what  he  had  seen,  and  the 
coincidence  induced  Gontran  to  go  to  the 
fissure  in  the  mountain  and  examine  it, 
when  he  found  treasures  exceeding  the 
wildest  imagination.  With  a part  of 
this  hid  treasure  St.  Gontran  founded 
the  celebrated  abbey  of  Beaume  les 
Dames.  (See  Prince  Cadoc  and  tiie 
Mouse,  p.  126.) — Annates  Hagiographi- 
ques  de  France , vol.  vi. 

St.  Vitus  and  his  companions  fed  by 
eaylcs  (a.d.  303).  When  Vitus,  a lad 
only  twelve  years  old,  was  threatened 
with  death  by  Valerian,  prefect  of  Sicily, 
and  sent  there  by  Diocletian  to  stamp 
out  Christianity  from  the  island,  he  fled, 
accompanied  by  his  tutor  Modestus 
and  an  attendant  named  Crescentius,  to 


Naples ; but,  being  wholly  without  pro- 
visions, they  were  fed  by  an  eagle,  till 
Diocletian  sent  for  them  to  heal  the 
prince  his  son,  grievously  afflicted  with 
a devil. — Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies  des  Saints, 
vol.  vii.  p.  29,  etc. 

Elijah  makes  Rain  to  cease 
and  to  fall. 

James  v.  17,  18.  Elias  was  a man  subject  to 
like  passions  as  we  are,  and  he  prayed  earnestly' 
that  it  might  not  rain  : and  it  rained  not  on  the 
earth  by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six 
months.  And  he  prayed  again,  and  the  heavens 
gave  rain,  and  (he  earth  brought  forth  her  fruit. 

1 Kings  xvii.  1.  And  Elijah  the  Tishbite 
said  unto  Ahab,  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
liveth,  before  whom  I stand,  there  shall  not  bo 
dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to  my' 
word. 

1 Kixgs  xviii.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Elijah  in  the 
third  year,  saying,  Go,  show  thyself  unto 
Ahab;  and  I will  send  rain  upon  the  earth. 
(See  vv.  42-45.) 

St.  Basil  relieves  Verzy  of  a great 
drought  (a.d.  626).  As  in  the  time  of 
Elijah  the  heavens  overhead  were  brass, 
so,  in  the  time  of  St.  Basil,  God,  justly 
irritated  with  the  sins  of  the  people, 
refused  rain,  till  most  of  the  rivers  about 
Verzy  were  dried  up,  man  languished, 
and  the  herds  and  the  flocks,  the  horses 
and  other  domesticated  animals,  were 
tormented  with  feverish  thirst.  In  this 
necessity  the  inhabitants  of  Verzy  had 
recourse  to  St.  Basil ; and  the  saint, 
touched  with  compassion,  implored  Jesus 
Christ  to  succour  the  people.  At  once 
there  leaped  from  a rock  a clear  and 
plentiful  spring  of  water,  enough  for 
both  man  and  beast.  This  “miraculous” 
rock-fountain  received  the  name  of  ‘ ‘ Legit 
Ossa,”  because  the  waters  were  sanative. 
— Mgr.  Guerin,  Fibs  des  Saints,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  603. 

St.  Bont,  bishop  of  Clermont,  intercedes 
for  rain  (a.d.  623-710).  When  all 
Auvergne  was  visited  by  a great  drought, 
St.  Bont  ordered  a fast  and  a religious 
procession  for  rain.  Mass  was  scarcely 
finished,  when  rain  fell  in  such  great 
profusion  that  the  congregation  was 
unable  to  leave  the  church. — Bollandus, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  Jan.  15. 

St.  Euthymius  in  a great  drought  inter- 
cedes for  rain  (a.d.  376-473).  During  a 
dreadful  drought,  when  the  “earth  was 
iron  and  the  heavens  brass,”  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Melitena,  in  Armenia,  went  in 
procession,  carrying  the  cross  and  chant- 
ing the  Eyrie  Eleison,  to  St.  Euthymius,  to 
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crave  liis  intercession  with  God  to  “water 
the  earth  and  make  it  fruitful.”  St. 
Euthymius  bade  the  procession  fall  with 
him  on  their  knees,  and  pray  to  Him 
who  says,  “Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive.” 
While  they  prayed  the  heaven  grew 
black  with  clouds,  and  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  The  earth  revived,  the  hills 
clapped  their  hands  for  joy,  and  plenty 
crowned  the  year  with  fatness. — Cyrillus, 
Life  of  Euthymius. 

St.  Hilarion  prays  for  rain,  and  the 
heavens  give  rain.  After  the  death  of  St. 
Antony,  there  was  no  rain  in  Upper 
Egypt  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and 
the  people  said  it  was  because  the 
elements  lamented  for  the  death  of  that 
holy  man.  And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  the  people  of  Upper 
Egypt  besought  St.  Hilarion  to  pray  for 
them,  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  send 
rain.  Hilarion  did  so,  and  rain  fell  in 
such  abundance,  that  the  earth  was  re- 
freshed, and  brought  forth  its  fruits  in 
their  seasons. — St.  Jerome,  Vila  St. 
Hilarionis  Ercmitcc  (a.d.  390).  See  also 
Nicephorus  Callistus  (died  1350),  Eccle- 
siastical History. 

St.  John  Ciimacus  causes  rain  to  fall 
(a.d.  52G-G05).  Soon  after  St.  John 
Ciimacus  was  chosen  abbot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  the  people  of  Palestine  and  Arabia 
applied  to  him  in  the  time  of  a great 
drought,  begging  him  to  intercede  with 
God  on  their  behalf.  The  saint  failed 
not  to  lay  their  misery  before  the  Father 
of  all  mercies,  and  his  prayer  was  imme- 
diately answered  by  an  abundance  of 
rain. — Daniel  (a  contemporary  and  monk 
of  Kaithu),  Life  of  St.  John  Ciimacus. 

The  same  la  said  in  tho  rropre  do  Bourgcs  of  St. 
Eustadiola  (seventh  century). 

' St.  Ouen  commands  rain  to  fall  in  Spain 
(a.d.  644).  When  St.  Ouen  passed  into 
Spain,  he  found  the  country  suffering 
greatly  from  a long  drought.  No  rain 
had  fallen  for  seven  years  ! ! vegetation 
was  nearly  parched  up,  few  cattle  sur- 
vived, and  the  country  was  in  a terrible 
state.  St.  Ouen,  by  his  prayers,  delivered 
the  country  from  this  great  plague,  which 
threatened  a universal  famine,  and  in- 
evitable ruin.  The  effect  of  his  prayers 
was  a rich  harvest,  not  only  of  temporal 
fruits,  but  also  of  spiritual  graces ; for 
rain  fell  in  abundance  to  render  the  land 
fecund  ; and  the  people,  grateful  for  the 
rain,  promised  to  renounce  their  sins, 
which  had  called  down  upon  them  this 
divine  wrath. — L’abbe  Pc'cheur,  Annalcs 
du  Diocese  do  Soissons, 
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St.  Peter  Thomas  brings  down  ram 
from  heaven  (a.d.  1366).  One  day,  while 
St.  Peter  Thomas  was  preaching,  his 
voice  pierced  the  clouds,  causing  them  to 
open  and  supply  the  earth  with  abun- 
dance of  rain,  then  greatly  needed, — Les 
Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

St.  Porphyry , at  Gaza , prays  for  rain 
(a.d.  353-420).  When  St.  Porphyry 
went  to  Gaza  there  was  a very  great 
drought,  and  as  no  rain  fell  for  two 
months  after  his  arrival,  the  Gazreans  went 
to  the  temple  of  Mamas,  their  rain-god, 
to  supplicate  him  to  remove  the  calamity. 
For  seven  dajrs  they  repeated  their  suppli- 
cations, but  no  rain  fell.  The  Christian 
women  and  children,  to  the  number  of 
280,  now  fasted  and  prayed  for  one  day, 
and  then  went  with  St.  Porphyry,  their 
bishop,  to  St.  Timothy’s  church,  singing 
hymns.  On  returning  to  Gaza,  they  found 
the  gates  shut  against  them,  for  the  Ga- 
zreans insisted  that  their  god  Mamas  was 
jealous  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hero,  before  the 
gates,  the  bishop  and  the  Christians  with 
him  prayed  God  in  Ilis  mercy  to  send  a 
gracious  rain  upon  the  land  ; and  while 
they  prayed  the  heavens  were  black  with 
clouds,  and  the  rain  fell  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  gates  were  now  thrown  open, 
and  tho  heathen  cried  aloud,  “ Christ, 
Ilois  God;  Christ,  He  is  God  !”  176  were 
baptized,  and  tho  Lord  added  to  His 
Church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved. 
—Mark  (a  companion),  Life  of  St. 


St.  Sabas,  in  a great  dearth,  intercedes 
for  rain.  When  St.  Sahas  was  at  Jeru- 
salem, there  was  a great  dearth.  No 
water  could  be  found  even  to  drink,  so 
that  the  people  were  ready  to  perish. 
St.  Sabas  prayed,  and  the  rain  fell  so 
abundantly  that  the  cisterns  were  filled, 
and  all  the  people  had  an  ample  supply. 
— Cyril  (tho  monk),  Life  of  St.  Sabas. 

St.  Serenus  brings  down  rain,  and  thus 
terminates  a dearth  and  pest  (seventh 
century).  A great  dearth  prevailed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mans,  and  a pestilence 
desolated  the  land.  Men  fell  down  dead 
while  carrying  the  dead  to  their  graves, 
and  sextons  were  buried  in  the  graves 
they  were  digging  for  others.  In  this 
dreadful  calamity  St.  Berarius,  bishop 
of  Mans,  went  to  consult  Serenus,  and 
Serenus  advised  a three  days’  fast.  On 
the  third  day,  a monk  assured  the  bishop 
it  had  been  revealed  to  him,  that  tho 
country  would  be  delivered  from  these 
calamities  only  by  the  prayers  of  St. 
Serenus ; the  bishop,  therefore,  went  at 
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once  to  the  hermit's  cell,  and  told  him 
what  the  monk  had  said.  Serenus  gave 
himself  at  once  to  prayer  and  fasting, 
and  before  sunset  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
purified  the  air,  refreshed  the  ground, 
cleansed  the  drains,  the  plague  ceased, 
and  the  earth  yielded  her  produce  most 
liberally. — R.  P.  dom  Paul  Piolin,  Life 
of  St.  Serenus,  etc.  (1868). 

The  Thundering  Legion.  The  twelfth 
legion  of  the  Roman  army  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  acting  against  the  Quadi,  a.d. 
164,  being  shut  up  in  a defile,  was 
reduced  to  great  straits  for  want  of  water, 
when  a body  of  Christians,  enrolled  in 
the  legion,  prayed  for  relief.  Not  only 
was  rain  sent  in  abundance  in  answer  to 
their  prayer,  but  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning were  so  terrific  that  the  foe  was 
panic-struck ; the  legion  then  fell  on 
them,  and  gained  an  easy  but  complete 
victory.  The  legion  ever  after  was 
called  the  “ Thundering  Legion.”  It  is 
almost  incredible,  but  we  are  assured 
that  these  very  Christians  were  all 
martyred  not  long  after  for  being 
Christians,  and  the  10th  of  March  is 
set  npart  in  honour  of  the  forty  martyrs. 
— Dion  Cassius,  Homan  History,  bk.  lxxi. 
8 ; Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  bk.  v. 
5 ; Metaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

r There  may  still  be  seen  in  Rome  a record  of  this 
“miracle”  on  the  bas-relief  of  the  column  of  Antoninus. 
The  Romans  are  represented  with  their  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  the  barbarians  nre  stretched  on  the  ground 
with  their  horses  terrified  at  tho  thunder  and  lightning, 
Marcus  Aurelius  certainly  wrote  to  the  senate  of  Romo 
stating  that  his  army,  at  the  point  of  death,  had  been 
saved  by  the  prayers  of  some  Christian  soldiers. 

Elijah,  spirited  away. 

1 Kixr.s  xviil.  12.  Obndiah  was  sent  by  king 
Aliab  to  apprehend  Elijah,  and  the  prophet 
told  him  to  go  and  tell  the  king.  Behold,  Elijah 
Is  here.  Then  Obadiah  remonstrated  with  the 
prophet,  and  said,  As  soon  as  I am  gone,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  carry  thee  whither  I 
know  not ; and  when  Ahab  comes  and  cannot 
find  thee,  he  will  slay  me. 

Acts  viii.  39.  When  Philip  had  baptized  the 
eunuch,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  him 
away,  and  the  eunuch  saw  him  no  more. 

St.  Antony  carried  from  Padua  to 
Lisbon  and  back  again  in  one  day.  St. 
Antony  wishing  to  attend  the  trial  of 
his  father,  who  was  charged  with  murder, 
an  angel  carried  him  from  Padua  to 
Lisbon,  where  ho  was  present  at  tho 
trial,  and  then  back  again  to  Padua,  in 
one  day. — Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives 
of  the  Saints. 

St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns  conveyed  from  Ireland 
to  Rome  and  back  again  in  one  day  (a.d, 
632).  On  one  occasion,  St.  Maidoc  drove 


from  Ireland  to  Rome  and  back  again  in 
one  day.  [We  are  not  told  what  he  drove, 
nor  yet  how  he  crossed  the  water. 
Probably  “ the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  carried 
him.”]  — Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  Jan.  31. 

St.  Restituta  carried  during  sleep  from 
Rome  to  Sora  (third  century).  St. 
Restituta  was  the  daughter  of  a Roman 
patrician  named  Ethel,  and  was  a Chris- 
tian. The  devil  said  to  her,  “Restituta, 
you  think  to  escape  from  my  hands  ; but 
know  this  shall  not  be,  at  least  without 
blood.”  So  saying,  he  drew  a sword,  and 
said,  “ This  sword  I shall  entrust  to  one 
of  my  people,  and  I will  bid  him  run  you 
through  with  it,  if  you  attempt  to  escape 
me.”  Restituta,  somewhat  frightened, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  saying,  “ Let 
God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be  scat- 
tered ; let  them  that  hate  Him  flee  before 
Him.”  At  these  words  the  devil  fled. 
Then  said  Restituta,  “Arise,  0 Lord,  and 
succour  Thy  servant  who  trusteth  in 
Thee.”  'Whereupon  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
her  visibly,  and  said  to  her,  “ Why  art 
thou  disquieted,  Restituta?  Hope  in  God. 
He  is  thy  Succour  and  Defender.  Know 
you  not  that  the  devil  is  a liar,  and  the 
father  of  lies?  Hear  me.  To-morrow,  at 
daybreak,  go  to  Sora,  and  there  unite  the 
creature  with  the  Creator.”  Restituta 
replied,  “I  dare  not  venture  alone  from 
home,  and  know  not  where  Sora  is.” 
“ I will  be  with  thee,”  said  Christ,  “and 
will  send  an  angel  for  thy  guide.”  Next 
morning,  accordingly,  she  went  to  the 
Lnteran,  and  there  saw  the  angel  waiting 
for  her.  He  saluted  her,  and  bade  her 
sleep  awhile,  as  Sora  was  forty  miles  off. 
So  she  slept ; and  while  she  slept,  the 
angel  transported  her  to  Sora. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  vi.  May  29. 

Elij  all’s  Cliariot. 

2 Kings  ii.  11.  It  came  to  pass,  as  Elijah 
and  Elisha  went  on  talking,  that  ihere  appeared 
a chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted 
them  asunder ; and  Elijah  went  up  by  a whirl- 
wind into  heaven. 

2 Kings  vi.  13-1S.  The  king  of  Syria  sent 
horses,  and  chariots,  and  a great  host,  to  encom- 
pass the  city  where  Elisha  was,  in  order  to  take 
him  prisoner.  Elisha’s  servant  said  to  him, 
Alas,  my  master!  how  shall  we  do?  Elisha 
replied.  Fear  not.  And  presently  the  servant 
beheld  that  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and 
chariots  of  fire,  round  about  Elisha. 

St.  [Germanus  of  Scotland  crosses  the 
British  channel  in  a chariot  (fifth  century). 
St.  Germanus  of  Scotland  wished  to  go  to 
France  to  see  his  namesake,  bishop  of 
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Auxerre.  When  lie  got  to  tlie  coast,  there 
■was  no  vessel  to  carry  him  across,  so  he 
prayed  God  to  send  him  the  means  of 
transit.  As  he  was  still  praying,  there 
appeared  upon  the  sea  a chariot  and  horses 
coming  towards  him.  Having  entered 
the  chariot,  he  was  lifted  into  the  air, 
transported  across  the  channel  in  a 
moment,  and  set  down  at  Flammenville, 
close  by  Dieppe.  The  Dieppoise  thought 
it  was  either  Neptune  or  a magician  ; but 
certain  miracles  which  the  saint  wrought 
among  them  convinced  them  of  their 
mistake,  and  five  hundred  were  soon 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith. — Corblet, 
Hagiographie  cl' Amiens. 

Elij  all’s  Translation.  (Sec 
Angels  carry  Souls  to  Heaven.) 

2 Kings  ii.  1-1G.  When  Elijah  was  about 
to  leave  this  earth  Elisha  was  with  him,  and  he 
tried  to  induce  Elisha  to  tarry  behind  while  he 
went  forward  to  Bethel,  Jericho,  and  the  river 
Jordan.  Elisha  refused  to  quit  the  prophet,  so 
they  passed  over  the  river  together.  Having 
come  to  the  other  side,  “ behold,  a chariot  of  fire 
and  horses  of  fire"  appeared  and  “parted  the 
two  asuuder,  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a whirlwind 
into  heaven.”  Then  cried  Elisha,  My  father, 
my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horse- 
men thereof.  And  he  took  up  the  mantle 
which  fell  from  Elijah,  and  went  back  again 
across  the  Jordan. 

The  translation  of  St.  Paul,  the  first 
hermit,  seen  by  St.  Antony  (a.d.  342). 
Paul  the  hermit  was  113  years  old,  and 
Antony,  the  only  other  hermit,  was  ninety. 
Antony  was  led  up  by  the  Spirit  to  visit 
Paul  a little  before  his  death.  Paul, 
wishing  to  get  rid  of  his  visitor,  or  to 
save  him  the  pain  of  witnessing  his 
death,  entreated  him  to  go  and  fetch  the 
mantle  of  Athanasius  which  was  preserved 
in  a neighbouring  convent.  Antony 
made  all  the  haste  possible,  and  returned 
with  the  mantle,  but  as  he  drew  near  the 
hermit’s  cave,  he  beheld  a company  of 
angels,  prophets,  and  apostles  bearing  up 
to  heaven  the  soul  of  the  departed  her- 
mit. “ Paul,  Paul  ! ” cried  Antony, 
throwing  dust  over  his  head  and  weeping, 
“ why  have  you  left  me  thus  ? So  lately 
met,  and  so  soon  parted  ! ” Then,  entering 
the  cell,  he  found  the  body  of  the 
deceased  kneeling  on  its  knees,  with  its 
hands  uplifted  towards  heaven.  He 
thought  at  first  it  was  living,  and  in 
prayer ; but,  hearing  no  sigh,  he  felt 
assured  that  it  was  dead.  Ho  wrapped  it 
in  the  mantle  he  had  brought,  and  wished 
to  bury  it,  but  had  neither  strength  to 
lift  it  nor  means  of  digging  a grave.  In 
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this  perplexity  he  knelt  in  prayer, 
asking  aid  of  Christ,  and  presently  two 
lions  appeared  in  sight.  They  came 
direct  to  the  dead  body,  and,  twisting 
their  tails  round  it,  carried  it  out  of  the 
cave  ; they  then  set  to  work  to  scratch  a 
deep  hole  in  the  earth,  lovingly  lifted  the 
body  into  it,  and  covered  it  decently 
with  the  soil.  The  work  of  interment 
being  accomplished,  the  two  lions 
approached  St.  Antony  with  heads 
abased,  wagging  their  tails  and  shaking 
their  ears.  They  licked  the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  old  hermit,  asking,  as  plainly 
as  they  could  do  so,  for  his  benediction. 
St.  Antony  understood  them,  and  hold- 
ing his  hands  over  their  heads,  said, 
“ Saviour  of  <■’>«>  world,  who  allowest  not 
a hair  of  the  ...  . . to  fall,  nor  sparrow  to 
die,  without  Thy  bidding,  give  to  these 
lions  what  in  Thy  wisdoifi  Thou  seest 
best  for  them.”  Then,  making  in  the  air 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  dismissed  them  ; 
and  so  they  left  him,  roaring  mournfully 
to  express  their  grief.  Antony  returned 
to  his  cell,  taking  with  him  the  raiment 
of  leaves  worn  by  the  deceased,  and  this 
he  continued  to  wear  ever  after  till  tho 
day  of  his  death. 

This  truly  marvellous  narrative  is  taken  from  St. 
Jerome,  whose  life  of  St  Paul  the  hermit  has  always  been 
accepted  as  undoubtedly  genuine.  Paul  died  A.D.  342, 
and  St.  Jerome  lived  3J5-420.  The  account  may  bo  read 
in  almost  any  of  the  numerous  compilations  called 
“Lives  of  the  Saints,”  “Acts  of  tho  Saints,”  and  so  on. 
St.  Jerome  concludes  the  life  with  theso  words:  “If  God 
gave  me  the  choice,  I would  infinitely  prefer  tho  vile 
habit  of  Paul  the  hermit,  could  I bo  endowed  also  with 
his  merits,  to  the  most  lordly  robe  of  the  greatest  monarch 
of  the  earth.” 

Elislia  and  the  Axe.  (See  Gravi- 
tation, etc.) 

2 Kings  vl.  5-7.  As  one  was  felling  a beam 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  axe-liead  fell 
into  the  water;  and  the  man  cried,  Alas, 
master!  for  the  axe  was  borrowed.  And  the 
man  of  God  said,  Where  fell  it  ? And  the  man 
showed  the  prophet  the  place.  Then  Elisha 
cut  down  a stick,  and  cast  it  into  the  river,  and 
the  iron  did  swim.  Then  said  he  to  the  wood- 
man, Take  it  up  to  thee.  And  he  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  took  it. 

St.  Benedict  of  Mount  Cassino  mahes  the 
head  of  an  axe,  which  had  fallen  into  a 
lake,  float  into  its  handle  (a.d.  480-543). 
The  monastery  of  St.  Clement  was 
situated  on  the  bank  of  a lake.  One  day 
a novice,  who  was  a Goth,  was  employed 
in  clearing  tho  banks  of  this  lake,  and 
used  so  much  violence,  that  the  head  of 
his  axe  flew  oil  into  the  water.  St. 
Benedict  went  at  once  to  the  lake,  and, 
holding  the  end  of  the  haft  in  the  water, 
the  iron  head  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
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fitted  itself  firmly  into  the  handle.  St. 
Benedict  gave  the  axe  to  the  Goth,  and 
hade  him  go  on  with  his  work. — St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues , bk.  ii. 

St.  Gerard  makes  a reliquary , which  had 
been  dropped  into  a river,  rise  again  to  the 
surface  (a.d.  994).  The  emperor  Otto  II. 
of  Germany  sent  for  St.  Gerard,  bishop  of 
Toul,  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
While  on  the  Moselle,  opposite  Dom- 
martin,  his  clerk,  wishing  to  wash  his 
hands,  leaned  over  the  boat,  and  the 
reliquary  (which  he  put  upon  the  seat) 
rolled  into  the  river.  St.  Gerard  saw  the 
emperor,  accomplished  his  mission  satis- 
factorily, and  on  his  return  stopped  the 
boat  opposite  Dommartin.  After  a short 
prayer,  he  put  his  hand  into  the  river, 
the  reliquary  rose  to  the  surface,  and  he 
drew  it  in.  This  miracle,  which  was  seen 
by  all  who  accompanied  the  bishop,  not 
a little  amazed  them. — Father  Benedict, 
Life  of  St.  Gerard  (1700). 

St.  Leufredus  makes  an  axe  float  in  the 
river  Eure  (a.d.  738).  One  of  the  monks 
of  La  Croix,  having  dropped  his  axe  in  the 
river  Eure,  told  Leufredus  of  the  accident. 
The  saint  went  to  the  river,  put  the  end 
of  his  stick  into  the  water,  and  forthwith 
the  iron  axe  coming  to  the  surface,  fixed 
itself  securely  on  the  end  of  the  stick, 
and  was  drawn  out. — Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies 
des  Saints,  vol.  vii.  p.  188. 

St.  Wulfran  makes  a silver  paten  float 
on  the  sea  (a.d.  647-720).  As  St. 
Wulfran  was  sailing  from  Caudebec  to 
Frisia,  St.  Vando  while  at  mass  dropped 
the  paten  into  the  sea,  while  wiping  it. 
St.  Wulfran  told  him  to  put  his  hand  in 
the  sea,  and  immediately  the  silver  paten 
was  buoyed  up  into  his  hand,  and  he  drew 
it  out  of  the  water,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  those  in  the  ship  with  him.  This 
“miracle”  is  quite  certain,  for  the  very 
paten  was  carefully  preserved  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Yandrillc  till  1621 
(above  a thousand  years),  when  it  was 
stolen. — L’abbe'  Corblet,  Hagiography  of 
the  Diocese  of  Amiens. 

In  Christian  art,  the  parallel  between  Wulfran  and 
Elisha  is  still  more  closely  followed.  Instead  of  St.  Vando 
putting  his  hand  into  the  sea,  Wulfran  is  represented  as 
casting  a stick  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  the  paten 
floating.  “ Take  it  in,  Vando,”  said  the  bishop,  and  then 
it  was  that  Vando,  like  the  woodman,  put  out  his  hand 
and  took  it  in  (2  h'ings_vi.  6,  7). 

Elislia  and  the  Moabite.  (Sec 

Dead  raised  to  Life.) 

2 Kixgs  xiii.  20,  21.  And  Elisha  died,  and 
they  buried  him.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  the 
Moabites,  who  invaded  the  land  at  the  coming 
iuof  the  year,  were  burying  a mau,  they  spied 


a band  of  men,  and  cast  the  dead  Moabite  into 
the  sepulchre  of  Elisha.  And  when  he  was  let 
down  and  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha;  he 
revived,  and  stood  on  his  feet. 

A young  man,  cast  into  the  grave  of  St. 
Cyril  (general  of  Mount  Carmel),  is 
restored  to  life  (a.d.  1224).  A young 
man  who  had  come  from  Cyprus  to  the 
Holy  Land,  died  aboard  ship,  and  the  pilot 
of  the  vessel  gave  the  body  to  the  monks 
of  Mount  Carmel  to  bury.  Till  the  grave 
was  ready,  they  laid  the  body  on  the 
tomb  of  St.  Cyril,  their  late  general ; and 
immediately  the  dead  body  of  the  young 
man  touched  the  saint’s  tomb  it  came  to 
life,  and  cried  with  a loud  voice,  “ Cyril 
has  restored  me  to  life,  and  reserved  me 
for  a better.”  The  young  man  now 
joined  the  Carmelites,  and  lived  with 
them  for  twelve  years. — Mgr.  Gue'riD, 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iii.  p.  202  (1880). 

A blind  man  recovers  his  sight  by  touching 
the  body  of  Edward  the  Martyr  (a.d.  962- 
978).  Edward,  king  of  England,  having 
reigned  three  years  and  a half,  went  out 
hunting  in  the  forest  near  Wareham,  in 
Dorsetshire  ; and,  being  somewhat  weary, 
paid  a visit  to  his  stepmother,  Elfrida,  at 
Corfe  Castle.  Elfrida,  pretending  to  be 
glad  to  see  him,  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  offered  him  a cup  of  wine  ; but  while 
he  drank,  she  stabbed  him,  and  he  died. 
Elfrida  then  dragged  the  body  iuto  the 
cottage  of  a blind  man,  thinking  to  hide 
her  crime  ; but  the  moment  the  body 
came  near  the  blind  man  his  eyes  were 
opened,  and  at  midnight  he  saw  a great 
light,  which  lightened  the  hut  in  which 
the  body  was.  When  Elfrida  heard  of  this 
miracle,  she  threw  the  body  into  a swamp, 
hut,  as  Alban  Butler  says,  “it  was  dis- 
covered by  a pillar  of  light,  and  honoured 
by  many  miracles  ”,  (March  18) . — Baronius, 
Annals;  Polydore  Vergil,  English  His- 
tory. 

A boy  who  had  been  drowned  restored 
to  life  by  being  placed  on  the  tomb  of  St. 
Gertrude.  A child  fell  into  a well  and 
was  killed  ; but,  being  taken  out,  was  laid 
on  the  tomb  of  St.  Gertrude,  late  abbess 
of  Nivelles.  The  mother  did  not  believe 
that  St.  Gertrude  could  do  anything  for 
her,  but  a nun  said,  “ O great  saint,  now 
make  manifest  the  power  of  thy  merits.” 
No  sooner  were  the  words  uttered,  than 
the  dead  child  recovered  its  life. — Surius, 
Lives  of  the  Saints. 

A dead  girl  reveals  where  the  body  of 
St.  Fridian  was  buried  (a.d.  810).  St. 
Fridian  died  in  the  sixth  century  ; but 
after  a time  the  place  of  liis  interment 
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was  lost  sight  of.  Some  three  hundred 
years  afterwards  a young  girl  died,  and, 
being  buried,  cried  out  aloud,  “ Take  me 
away,  take  me  away  ; the  body  of  St, 
Eridian  lies  here ! ” The  girl  was  re- 
moved to  another  grave,  and  the  bones  of 
St.  Eridian  were  thus  miraculously  dis- 
covered.— Ecclesiastical  History  of  Lucca. 

The  dead  body  of  St.  Malachy  restores  a 
withered  hand  (1148).  St.  Malachy  of 
Armagh  died  Nov.  2,  1148,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four,  and  was  buried  next  day.  St. 
Bernard,  who  assisted  in  the  ceremony, 
saw  in  the  crowd  a lad  with  a withered 
hand  ; and  as  the  body  of  St.  Malachy 
passed  by,  he  touched  the  withered  hand 
against  the  dead  body,  and  forthwith  it 
received  its  full  vigour.  Thus  was  it  that 
the  dead  body  of  the  saint  gave  life  to 
a dead  arm.  St.  Bernard  himself  has 
recorded  this  miracle  ; and  he  also 
mentioned  it  in  his  funeral  sermon. — St. 
Bernard,  Life  of  St.  Malachy  of  Armaqh. 

A dead  girl  restored  to  life  by  touching 
the  dead  body  of  St.  Virgilius  (a.d.  CIO). 
When  the  funeral  procession  of  St. 
Virgilius  arrived  at  the  grave,  and  the 
remains  of  the  pontiff  were  about  to  be 
lifted  therein,  all  of  a sudden  came 
persons  carrying  the  body  of  one  dead. 
It  was  that  of  a young  girl,  the  only  child 
of  her  mother,  and  she  was  a widow, 
l’he  bearers,  out  of  breath,  implored  the 
clergy  to  let  the  dead  body  touch  that  of 
the  deceased  prelate.  The  permission  was 
granted,  and  at  a given  signal  all  the 
immense  crowd  fell  on  their  knees,  wait- 
ing to  see  what  would  happen.  Forth- 
with the  Eyrie  Eleison  was  intoned ; a 
thousand  voices  or  more  took  up  the 
chant,  and  at  the  seventh  repetition,  the 
young  girl  rose  on  her  feet  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  multitude.  A shudder  ran 
through  the  crowd,  a silence  ensued 
unbroken  by  a single  sound,  then  a 
sudden  reaction  took  place,  a shout  of 
joy  burst  forth,  the  funeral  hymn  was 
changed  to  a song  of  praise,  the  funeral 
procession  to  a march  of  triumph.  The 
resuscitated  damsel,  pressed  on  all  sides 
by  the  crowd,  went  homewards,  crying 
as  she  went  along,  “0  blessed  bishop! 
O good  and  holy  pastor  ! How  am  I thy 
debtor  ! How  powerful  thy  merits ! Well 
hast  thou  shown  thy  inheritance  to 
eternal  life  in  giving  me  back  to  life.” 
Dinet,  Saint  Syrnphorien  d'Autun. 

The  paralytic  daughter  of  the  baron  de 
Nismes  healed  by  touching  the  shrine  of  St. 
Wulfran , archbishop  of  Sens  (a.d.  1687). 
St,  Wulfran  died  a.d.  720.  For  967 


years  “ miracles”  had  honoured  his  shrine, 
and  have  not  yet  ceased.  Father  Giry 
says,  “All  Picardy  knows  about  the  mira- 
culous cure  of  the  daughter  of  Monchy, 
baron  of  Nismes.  This  young  lady  had 
been  paralyzed  for  several  months,  and 
was  wholly  unable  to  move  or  speak. 
In  this  state  she  was  carried  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Wulfran  to  pay  her  devotions. 
While  thus  employed  her  limbs  recovered 
their  full  strength,  and  her  tongue  its 
speech,  so  that  she  returned  to  the  con- 
vent of  Bertaucourt  in  perfect  health.” 
Father  Giry  saw  her  himself,  and  relates 
this  miracle. 

At  St.  Wul/ran’s,  Abbeville,  there  was  formerly  a 
tapestry  hanging  in  twenty-five  compartments,  each  com- 
partment perpetuating  a miracle  of  this  saint,  with  a 
doggerel  explanation.  The  following  is  the  twenty-fifth 
tableau,  and  a fair  specimen  of  the  verses  attached : — 

One  who  by  headache  lost  her  sight 
Is  by  the  saint  restored  to  light ; 

The  parents,  greatly  marvelling, 

Offerings  to  St.  Wulfran  bring. 

This  piece  of  tapestry  In  the  ft-te  of  the  Revolution  was 
used. to  decorate  the  autclde  la  Patrle.  Itwas  then  torn 
into  tatters,  thrown  into  a cemetery',  and  no  one  cared  to 
gather  up  tho  fragments. 

Elisha  called  Balcl-pate. 

2 Kings  ii.  23,  24.  Elisha  went  to  Bethel; 
mid  as  he  was  going  up  by  the  way,  there  camo 
forth  little  children  out  of  the  city,  who  said  to 
him,  Go  up,  thou  bald  head ; go  up,  thou  bald 
head.  And  Elisha  turned  back,  and  looked  on 
them,  and  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
And  there  came  forth  two  6he-bears  out  of  the 
wood,  and  tare  forty  and  two  children  of  them. 

St.  Leufredus  called  bald-pate  (a.d.  738). 
One  day  St.  Leufredus  was  fishing  in  the 
Eure,  which  ran  close  by  his  monastery, 
when  a woman  muttered  to  herself,  “ This 
hald-pate  will  exhaust  the  river,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  more  fishing.”  She  never 
thought  the  saint  would  hear  her,  hut 
God  brought  the  words  to  the  cars  of  the 
fisher,  deeming  every  insult  to  His  ser- 
vants an  insult  to  Himself.  “Woman,” 
said  Leufredus,  “why  envy  me  a good 
common  to  all ; and  why  mock  me  for 
baldness,  which  is  no  fault  of  mine,  but 
a work  of  nature.  Pray  God  that  you 
and  all  your  race  be  as  bare  of  hair  behind 
your  head  as  I am  on  the  pate.”  This 
curse  immediately  took  effect : the  woman 
was  instantly  bald  on  the  hind  part  of  her 
head,  and  the  same  disfigurement  was 
hereditary.— Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies  des  Saints, 
vol.  vii.  p.  189. 

Elislia  lieals  tlie  Water  of 
Jericho. 

2 Kings  ii.  19-22.  When  Elisha  was  at 
Jericho,  and  was  told  the  water  was  not  fit  to 
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drink,  lie  bade  the  man  who  told  him  to  fetch  a 
new  cruse,  and  put  salt  therein.  Then  went 
Elisha  to  the  spring  of  water,  and  cast  the  salt 
therein,  and  said.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I have 
healed  these  waters.  So  the  waters  were  healed 
unto  this  day,  according  to  the  saying  of  Elisha 
which  he  spake. 

Francis  Xavier  heals  sea-water  and 
makes  it  -jit  to  drink.  “ Man)'  more  and 
strange  miracles  were  wrought  of  Xavier, 
as  when,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he 
turned  salt  sea-water  into  fresh  sweet 
water,  that  he  and  those  with  him  might 
not  perish  of  thirst,  in  a dry  land  where 
there  was  no  water.  . . . Many  like 
things  did  he,  as  may  ho  read  at  large  in 
the  narrative  made  in  the  Consistory.” — 
Cardinal  de  Monte',  Speech  before  Gregory 
XV.  at  the  Process  of  Canonization, 
Jan.  19,  1G22. 

Eutyclius  restored  to  Life. 

Acts  xx.  9-12.  While  Paul  was  at  Troas,  he 
preached  to  the  disciples ; and  there  sat  iu  a 
window  a certain  young  man,  named  Eutyclius. 
As  the  sermon  was  very  long,  Eutychus  fell 
a3lecp,  and  tumbled  out  of  the  window,  which 
was  in  the  third  story,  into  the  street.  He  was 
taken  up  dead;  but  Paul  went  to  him,  fell  on 
him,  and  embracing  him,  said  to  the  bystanders, 
Trouble  not  yourselves,  for  the  life  is  in  him. 
And  the  disciples  brought  the  young  man  alive 
Tinto  the  house],  and  were  not  a little  com- 
forted. 

St.  Catherine  of  Sweden  restores  to  life 
a coachman  who  had  fallen  from  his  box 
(fourteenth  century).  A man  in  the 
suite  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sweden,  over- 
taken with  sleep,  fell  from  his  coach-box 
on  his  head,  and  the  wheels  of  the 
carriage  went  over  him.  The  princess, 
being  told  of  the  accident,  went  to  the 
man,  touched  his  hand,  and  he  rose  im- 
mediately, safe  and  sound. 

At  another  time  a workman  fell  from 
the  roof  of  a house  on  the  pavement,  and 
was  so  mutilated  by  the  fall  that  ho 
could  not  he  removed.  St.  Catherine 
simply  touched  the  body,  and  the  man 
was  perfectly  restored,  insomuch  that  he 
was  able  to  return  to  his  work  the  same 
day. — Ulplio  (a  Brigittine  monk),  Life  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Sweden  (written  1411 ; 
ttirty  years  after  her  death). 

St.  Maur  restores  a broken  arm,  shattered 
by  a fall  from  a high  tower  (a.d.  512- 
684).  St.  Maur  was  sent  hy  St,  Benedict, 
abbot  of  Mount  Cassino,  to  found  the 
monastery  of  Glanfeuil.  When  he  reached 
Vorceil,  one  of  his  companions,  named 
llardcrnde,  went  to  inspect  a high  tower, 
and  fell  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  The 


biographers  of  St.  Maur  say,  “Kb  doubt 
he  was  pushed  down  hy  the  malice  of 
Satan.”  Dreadfully  bruised,  and  more 
than  half  dead,  he  was  taken  to  the  town, 
and  the  physicians  unanimously  declared 
he  must  lose  his  arm,  which  was  so 
fractured  in  several  places  as  to  be  past 
all  hope  of  remedy.  St.  Maur  went  to 
see  his  companion.  He  touched  “ with 
a morsel  of  the  true  cross,  given  him  as  a 
souvenir  by  St.  Benedict,”  the  several 
parts  of  his  friend’s  arm  and  body  which 
had  received  injury',  and  no  sooner  had 
he  done  so,  than  the  wounds,  bruises,  and 
fractures  were  all  healed,  and  Harderade 
rose  to  his  feet  perfectly  cured.  This 
miracle  soon  got  blazed  abroad,  and  so 
great  was  the  crowd  which  assembled 
daily  to  see  St.  Maur,  that  he  deemed  it 
expedient  to  withdraw  from  Verceil  with- 
out delay. — Odo  of  Glanfeuil,  Life  of  St. 
Maur  (a.d.  868). 

St.  Maur  restores  to  life  a boy  who  had 
fallen  from  a scaffold  (a.d.  512-584). 
While  the  monastery  at  Bertulfe  was  a- 
building,  a hoy  only  eight  years  of  age, 
the  son  of  Florus,  viscount  of  Austrasia, 
fell  from  a high  scaffold  on  a heap  of 
building  stones.  Every  one  thought  he 
was  killed,  for  blood  poured  from  several 
parts  of  his  mangled  body.  St.  Maur, 
kneeling  beside  the  lad,  prayed,  and  made 
over  him  the  sign  of  the  cross ; where- 
upon the  lad  rose  up,  perfectly  restored. 
The  father  overjoyed,  exclaimed,  “ 0 
father,  thou  art  indeed  a worthy  disciple 
of  St.  Benedict.  We  have  never  before 
seen  the  like  of  this.” — Odo  of  Glanfeuil, 
Life  of  St.  Maur  (a.d.  868). 

The  restoration  of  life  to  persons  who  had  fallen  from  a 
height  was  the  speciality  of  St.  Maur  ; as  the  multiplica- 
tion of  food  was  the  speciality  of  St.  Theodosius  the 
Ccenobiarcli ; the  reception  of  the  euehnrist  from  the 
hands  of  angels  was  that  of  Stanislaus  Kostka ; and  so  on. 
Besides  the  examples  given,  was  the  restoration  of  Sergius, 
who  fell  from  his  horse  while  crossing  the  Alps  : St.  Maur 
restored  him  to  health  instantaneously,  merely  by  making 
over  him  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

St.  Tiburtius  restores  to  life  a young  man 
killed  by  a fall.  St.  Tiburtius  saw  a young 
man  who  had  fallen  from  a great  height, 
and  was  so  mutilated  that  his  father  and 
mother  were  about  to  bury  him.  St. 
Tiburtius  coming  up,  said  to  the  parents, 
“ Give  me  leave  to  speak  a word  or  two 
to  your  son ; it  seems  to  me  that  all  hope 
of  his  recovery  must  not  be  abandoned.” 
Then,  saying  the  Pater  Foster  and  the 
Credo  over  the  young  man,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  revive,  stand 
on  his  feet,  and  go  to  his  parents  in 
perfect  health. — Life  of  St,  Sebastian 
(from  the  public  registers). 
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Fast  of  Forty  Days  or  more. 

(See  My  Flesh  is  Meat  indeed.) 

Matt.  iv.  1,  2.  Jesus  was  led  up  of  the 
Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the 
devil ; and  when  He  had  fasted  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  He  was  afterwards  an  hungered. 

Exon,  xxxiv.  28.  And  Moses  was  there  [on 
the  mount]  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  He 
did  neither  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water. 

Deut.  ix.  18.  After  the  tables  of  the  law 
were  broken,  Moses  says,  I fell  down  before 
the  Lord,  as  at  the  first,  forty  days  and  forty 
nights:  I did  neither  eat  bread,  nor  drink 
water. 

The  possibility  of  fasting  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
without  miraculous  aid,  was  proved  in  1880  by  Dr.  Tanner 
of  New  York,  who  undoubtedly  took  no  food  during  all 
that  time.  After  the  fast  he  ate  ravenously,  and  soon 
recovered  his  full  strength.  Of  Moses  it  is  said,  he  not 
only  took  no  food,  but  also  that  “ he  drank  no  water.” 
Dr.  Tanner  was  allowed  to  drink  water,  but  not  to  take 
food.  It  was  a bet  which  he  fairly  won.  Tho  records  of 
the  Tower  mention  a Scotchman,  imprisoned  for  felony, 
nnd  strictly  watched  in  that  fortress  for  six  weeks,  who 
took  no  food  whatever,  and  on  this  account  obtained 
bis  pardon.  The  “fasting  woman  of  Ross,"  described 
by  Pennant,  equals  any  of  the  saints  in  abstinence  ; and 
although  Anne  Moore,  the  “ fasting  woman  of  Tutbury," 
was  detected  by  Dr.  Alexander  Henderson,  yet  tho 
amount  of  nourishment  she  surreptitiously  obtained  was 
exceedingly  small. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  fasts  forty  days 
and  forty  nights  (a.d.  1416-1507).  St. 
Francis  of  Paula  always  observed  Lent 
with  the  prescribed  rigour,  but  on  one 
occasion  at  least  he  abstained  wholly 
from  food  and  drink  for  the  whole  forty 
days,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour,  Moses, 
Elijah,  and  Simeon  the  pillar  saint.  The 
pope,  in  his  bull  of  canonization,  says  of 
him,  “he  seems  not  to  have  had  a body 
like  other  men,  but  to  be  only  a pure 
spirit  in  human  form.” — Father  Giry, 
Acts  of  Canonization. 

St.  Peter  Cclcstine  fasts  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  (a.d.  1221-1296).  St.  Peter 
Celestine,  before  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  lived  in  a cave,  “ et  il  observa  en 
ce  lieu  un  jeune  perpetucl  durant  trois 
ans.” — Lcs  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  vi. 

p.  21. 

After  he  tvas  made  priest  he  kept  four  Lents  every  year. 
In  these  100  days  ho  ate  dry  black  bread  once  in  three 
days. 

Simeon  Stylites fasts  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  Simeon,  the  pillar  saint,  retired 
to  a hut  in  Telanassus,  and  tried  to  in- 
duce St.  Blaise  to  close  up  the  door,  and 
leave  him  there  for  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  St.  Blaise  warned  him,  that  to 
die  by  one’s  own  act  is  no  virtue,  but  a 
crime.  “ Put,  then,  ten  loaves  and  a 
cruse  of  water  in  the  room  ; and  if  I find 
myself  sinking,  I will  partake  of  them.” 
At  the  end  of  forty  days,  tho  hut  was 
opened,  but  the  bread  and  water  were 
untouched.  Simeon  lay  motionless,  un- 


able to  move  or  speak ; but  Blaise 
moistened  his  lips,  gave  him  the 
eucharist,  and  he  revived.  — Baring- 
Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.,  p.  74.  ' 

Fig  Tree  withered.  ■ 

Matt.  xxi.  19.  Jesus  said  to  the  fig  tree,  Let 
no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforth  for  ever.  And 
presently  the  fig  tree  withered  away. 

St.  Leubais  curses  an  alder  tree  and 
all  the  alders  die  (a.d.  540).  One  day 
St.  Leubais,  wishing  to  cross  a river, 
entered  a ferry-boat  made  of  alder-wood. 
While  he  was  in  the  boat  the  sides  gave 
way,  and  the  saint  was  thrown  into  the 
river.  He  was  much  incommoded  by 
the  accident,  and  said,  “ Let  no  alder  tree 
grow  in  this  neighbourhood  henceforth 
for  ever.”  And  presently  all  the  alder 
trees  of  the  whole  commune  withered 
away.  The  abbot  Rollaud  says  this  is 
“ une  tradition  populairc,’’  but  adds,  “ ce 
qui  est  certain,  e’est  qu’on  n’y  voit  un  seul 
arbre  de  cette  espece  dans  tout  le  territoire 
dc  la  commune,  et  que  tous  ceux  qu’on  a 
essaye'  d’v  planter  sont  morts.” — L’abbe 
Rolland,  Letter  to  Mgr.  Gudrin,  March 
18,  1879. 

At  St.  Valery's  bidding  a young  monk 
touches  a huge  oak,  and  it  falls  with  a crash 
(a.d.  619).  Not  far  from  Bresle  St. 
Valery  observed  an  enormous  oak,  on 
which  were  cut  a number  of  pagan 
images,  which  were  held  in  adoration 
by  the  people  in  the  vicinity.  St.  Valery 
told  a young  monk  who  was  with  him 
to  go  and  push  the  tree  down.  The 
young  disciple  had  daily  witnessed  so 
many  miracles  performed  by  his  master, 
that  he  went  at  once,  and,  touching  the 
tree  with  his  finger,  it  fell  with  a 
tremendous  crash.  The  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  stupefied ; but  after 
a while,  arming  themselves  with  hatchets 
and  sticks,  they  ran  to  assail  the  two 
Christians.  St.  Valery  moved  not,  but 
stood  perfectly  quiet  and  composed.  The 
fury  of  the  mob  subsided,  and  the  saint, 
availing  himself  of  this  change  of 
temper,  preached  to  them  Christ  and  Him 
crucified.  His  preaching  was  with  power, 
the  whole  mob  was  converted,  and  a 
Christian  church  was  forthwith  erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  oak  had  stood. — 
Besanyon  (1854),  Lcs  Saints  de  Franche 
Cointd. 

Fire  Innocuous.  (SeeSiiADitAcir.) 

Isa.  xliii.  2.  When  thou  walkest  through 
the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burnt ; neither  shall 
the  flame  kindle  upon  thee, 
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Fire  innocuous  to  St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
(a.d.  1317-1380).  Once,  when  St. 

Catherine  was  sitting  before  a large  fire 
watching  the  roast,  she  fell  to  the  floor 
in  an  ecstasy.  Her  sister-in-law  was  by 
at  the  time,  hut,  having  often  seen  her  in 
these  fits,  took  no  notice  of  her.  In  due 
time  the  meat  was  served  in  the  ref  ectory , 
and  the  sister-in-law,  on  coming  back  to 
the  kitchen,  saw  Catherine  sitting  on  the 
fire.  She  fully  expected  to  find  her 
dreadfully  burnt ; but,  to  her  amazement, 
not  only  was  Catherine  uninjured,  but 
even  her  clothes  were  not  singed.  Her 
biographer  naively  remarks,  “ The  fire  of 
holiness,  which  blazed  in  her  heart, 
neutralized  the  heat  of  the  burning  fuel.” 
— Raymond  of  Capua  (her  confessor), 
Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 

One  is  wholly  at  a loss  to  understand  how  such  an 
insane  act  ns  this,  presuming  it  to  be  true,  can  be 
justified,  much  less  commended  03  a proof  of  holiness. 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena , pushed  into  the 
fire , receives  no  injur;/  (a.d.  1317-1380). 
One  day  Satan,  in  his  rage  against  St. 
Catherine,  pushed  her  into  a roasting  fire. 
All  who  saw  it  screamed  with  fright,  and 
ran  to  pull  her  out ; but  St.  Catherine, 
with  the  utmost  calmness,  walked  from 
the  flames,  and  even  her  clothes  were  not 
injured. — Raymond  of  Capua  (her  con- 
fesssor),  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula , when  a bo;/,  carried 
about  fire  in  his  frock  (a.d.  1429).  One 
day  the  sacristan  of  St.  Mark’s  sent  St. 
Francis,  then  a boy  of  thirteen  years  old, 
to  fetch  fire  for  the  censors,  but  gave 
him  nothing  to  hold  it  in.  Francis  held 
out  his  frock,  and  carried  it  thus  to  the 
sacristan,  and  his  frock  received  no  sort 
of  injury. — The  Bull  and  other  Documents 
of  the  Canonization  of  St.  Francis  (com- 
piled by  Father  Giry). 

St.  'Nofletta  carries  about  fire  in  her 
apron  (a.d.  G53).  St.  Longis  was  a 
young  man  living  at  his  monastery  in 
Boisselifcre,  and  St.  Nofletta  or  Agnefletta 
was  a young  woman  who  fled  to  him  to 
escape  being  married  to  a young  man 
selected  by  her  parents  as  suitable.  St. 
Longis  took  her  in  and  heard  her  tale, 

' ‘ il  encourugca  sa  resolution,  et  comme 
ellc  n’avait  point  d’asile,  il  la  rer.ut  dans 
son  monastfcre.”  This,  of  course,  soon 
raised  a scandal,  and  king  Clotaire  sent 
for  them  to  hear  their  defence.  It  was 
midwinter  when  they  went  to  present 
themselves  before  the  king,  and  when 
they  reached  the  palace  Clotaire  was  out 
hunting.  While  waiting  for  his  return, 
St.  Longis  complained  bitterly  of  the 


cold,  and  St.  Nofletta  ran  to  a baker’s 
shop,  asking  him  to  give  her  a few  live 
coals.  The  baker  said,  “ Here  is  fire, 
but  you  have  nothing  to  carry  it  in.’ 
St.  Nofletta  told  him  to  put  it  in  her 
apron  ; and,  wrapping  it  up,  she  took  it 
to  St.  Longis,  “et  quand  le  froid  qu’il 
ressentait  fut  soulage',  Noflette  reprit 
dans  son  manteau  les  charbons  encore 
brulants,  et  les  reporta  au  four.”  When 
Clotaire  returned  from  the  chase,  and 
heard  of  this  miracle,  he  not  only  quashed 
the  charge,  but  gave  large  presents  to 
St.  Longis.  “ Apres  cela  nos  deux  saints 
quittcrent  le  palais,  et  revinrent  a leur 
monastere,”  and  the  mouth  of  scandal  was 
for  ever  silenced. — Vita  Sancti  Lenogisili, 
No.  7 (from  dom  Piolin’s  version  Fglise  du 
Mans). 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  holds  fire  in  his 
hands  without  injury  (a.d.  1416-1507). 
The  many  cures  effected  miraculously  by 
St.  Francis  of  Paula  stirred  up  against 
him  the  physicians  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  found  their  clients  leaving  them  in 
all  directions.  They  employed  Father 
Scozetta  to  preach  against  him,  and  charge 
him  with  charlatanism.  After  preaching 
for  a time  against  the  saint,  Father 
Scozetta  determined  to  go  to  the  saint’s 
cell,  and  there  charge  him  face  to  face 
with  imposture.  St.  Francis  received 
the  reverend  father  with  great  courtesy, 
but  the  preacher  was  very  violent  and 
abusive.  When  he  had  done,  St.  Francis 
very  quietly  took  two  handfuls  of  red-hot 
coals  in  his  hands,  and,  taking  them  to 
his  visitor,  said,  “Father  Antony,  warm 
yourself,  for  you  have  great  need." 
Father  Scozetta  was  amazed  to  see  the 
saint  hold  fire  in  his  hand  without  being 
burnt,  and,  casting  himself  at  his  feet, 
begged  pardon.  St.  Francis  gave  him 
his  hand,  bade  him  rise  to  his  feet,  and 
kissed  him,  saying,  “ Brother  Antony, 
man  of  himself  is  but  a feeble  creature 
indeed,  but,  God  helping,  he  can  do  all 
things.” 

Another  instance.  In  1469  pope  Paul 
II.  sent  one  of  his  chamberlains  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  wonderful  things  told  of  St. 
Francis  were  true  or  not.  The  chamber- 
lain  addressed  himself  to  the  archbishop 
of  Coscnza,  and  the  archbishop  sent 
Charles  Pyrrho,  a canon  of  Cosenza,  to 
attend  the  chamberlain  to  Paula.  The 
saint  was  at  work,  as  usual,  with  his 
workmen  when  the  strangers  arrived ; 
and  when  the  chamberlain  was  about  to 
salute  him  by  kissing  his  hand,  St. 
Francis  cried  out,  “It  would  not  be 
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seemly  for  the  pope’s  chamberlain,  who 
has  said  mass  for  thirty  years,  to  kiss  the 
hand  of  such  a humble  individual  as  I 
am.”  The  chamberlain  was  amazed  that 
St.  Francis  knew  him,  and  accompanied 
the  saint  into  his  cell.  Here  the  chamber- 
lain spoke  very  learnedly  of  the  illusions 
of  miracles,  and  the  danger  of  deluding 
one’s  self  in  such  a matter.  Then  St. 
Francis,  walking  up  to  the  fire,  took  two 
handfuls  of  hot  burning  coals  to  the 
chamberlain,  and  bade  him  warm  himself. 
The  chamberlain  was  wholly  disconcerted 
at  this  ; but  St.  Francis  quietly  remarked, 
“All  creatures  obey  those  who  serve 
God  with  a perfect  heart.”  Which  golden 
words  are  inserted  by  Leo  X.  in  the  bull 
of  canonization.  The  chamberlain  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  told  his  holiness  that 
the  sanctity  of  St.  Francis  exceeded  all 
that  had  been  said  of  him,  and  that  his 
gift  of  miracles  could  not  be  exaggerated. 

— Acts  of  Canonization  (compiled  by 
Father  Giry). 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  enters  a kiln  to 
repair  it,  while  it  was  enveloped  with  flames 
(a.d.  1416-1507).  A lime-kiln  which 
had  been  lighted  twenty-four  hours,  being 
out  of  repair,  the  flames  burst  through 
the  chinks,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the 
kiln.  This  would  have  destroyed  the 
lime,  and  done  considerable  damage  to 
the  workmen’s  huts.  The  masons,  greatly 
distressed,  raised  a cry  of  alarm,  which 
brought  St.  Francis  de  Paula  to  the  spot. 
Seeing  the  imminent  danger,  and  know- 
ing how  important  the  lime  was  for  the 
monastery  lie  was  building,  he  instantly 
set  to  work  to  repair  the  kiln,  but  for 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  enter  the 
burning  furnace,  and  stop  the  holes  from 
the  inside.  When  the  workmen  returned 
from  dinner,  they  found  the  kiln  in 
thorough  repair,  and  the  saint  washing 
his  hands.  To  all  appearances  he  was  as 
fresh  and  uninjured  as  if  he  had  come 
from  his  study.  The  bull  of  his  canoniza- 
tion mentions  this  miracle ; and  the 
disciple  who  wrote  his  life,  and  the 
sixth  witness  of  the  process  conducted  at 
Cosenza,  in  connection  with  the  canoni- 
zation, not  only  mention  the  incident, 
but  add  that  this  lime  miraculously 
renewed  itself  as  fast  as  it  was  used, 
and  lasted  till  the  work  was  finished. — 
Acts  of  Canonization  (compiled  by  Father 
Giry). 

St.  Martina,  bound  to  the  stake,  was 
unharmed  by  the  fire  (a.d.  226).  St. 
Martina,  after  having  been  subjected  to 
unheard-of  cruelties  for  her  steadfast  faith  | 


in  Christ,  was,  by  the  order  of  Alexander 
Severus,  tied  to  a stake  in  the  midst  of 
a fierce  fire ; hut  God  sent  a torrent  of 
rain  to  quench  the  fire,  and  a high  wind 
to  disperse  the  fuel.  As  the  burning 
fuel  flew  about  in  all  directions,  many  of 
the  heathen  spectators  were  burnt  to  death,  < 
but  the  saint  herself  received  no  injury. 
The  emperor  insisted  that  St.  Martina  •) 
was  protected  by  magic,  and,  fancying  ft 
that  the  charm  was  lodged  in  her  hair,  ; 
commanded  that  every  atom  of  it  should 
be  shaved  off.  After  a lapse  of  three  > 
days  she  was  conducted  again  to  the  '• 
temple  of  Diana,  where  she  was  locked 
in  for  three  days  and  nights  without 
food  of  any  kind.  Still  she  remained  -a 
firm,  and  the  emperor,  tired  of  the  v 
struggle,  commanded  her  head  to  be  cut  ; 
off. — Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  ' 
Jan.  1.  (Surius  wrote  a life  of  St.  Mar-w 
tina.) 

A hermit  stands  unhurt  on  live  coals  S 
during  vespers.  One  day  a solitary  came  ; 
to  the  cell  of  St.  Palaemon,  and  asked 
permission  to  join  his  fraternity  in' 
vespers,  and  he  proposed  that  they  should  «'1 
all  stand  on  live  coals  while  at  prayer.  “ 
“ Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  '' 
God,”  said  Pahemon ; but  the  stranger  i 
persisted,  and  stood  unhurt  on  red-hot  1 
cinders  during  the  whole  office.  The  | 
writer  ascribes  the  miracle  “to  the  craft  ' 
of  Satan,”  but  it  is  a dangerous  distinc-  ry 
tion  to  introduce.  (See  Peter  Gonzalez.)  % 
— Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Samts,  Jan.,  1 
p.  150. 

St.  Peter  Gonzalez  reproves  a harlot  by  ; 
standing  in  afire  (a.d.  1190-1248).  Some 
Spanish  libertines  hired  a harlot  to  go 
and  tempt  St.  Peter  Gonzalez.  She  went 
to  the  saint,  and  begged  to  consult  him 
on  an  affair  of  great  moment ; but  when 
alone  with  him,  she  embraced  his  knees 
and  pretended  to  weep ; but  all  of  a 
sudden  threw  off  her  mask,  and  employed  : 
all  her  artifices  to  seduce  him.  Gonzalez 
bade  her  follow  him  into  an  inner  chamber. 
Here  lit  lighted  a fire,  and  placed  him-  . 
self  in  the  midst  thereof.  The  harlot  ' 
screamed  with  terror — said  he  would 
burn  himself  to  death;  hut  the  saint  •, 
replied,  “What  is  this  to  hell-fire,  to  1 
which  you  would  allure  me?”  The  harlot, 
struck  to  the  heart,  was  converted,  and 
ever  after  remained  a consistent  Christian, 
who  reverenced  the  very  shadow  of  Gon- 
zalez. (See  above,  A Hermit  stands, 
etc.) — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandisls),  vol. 
ii.  April  14. 

Fire  xeould  not  burn  the  body  of  Leonard 
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eyser.  Leonard  Keyser  of  Bavaria  was 
ne  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  time 
f Zwingli  and  Luther.  He  was  an  ardent 
ropagandist  of  the  new  views,  and, 
jeing  arrested  by  the  bishop  of  Passau, 
was  condemned  to  the  stake.  When  he 
_ame  to  the  fields  outside  the  town,  he 
rent  over  the  cart,  gathered  a flower,  and 
said  to  the  judge,  who  rode  on  horseback 
reside  the  cart,"  “ My  lord,  I have  plucked 
his  flower.  If  you  can  burn  me  and  this 
flower  in  my  hand,  then  believe  you  have 
ondemned  me  righteously  ; but  if  you 
an  burn  neither  me  nor  the  flower,  then 
■eflect  on  what  you  are  doing,  and  repent.” 
When  the  procession  reached  the  ap- 
pointed place,  the  judge  and  his  three 
officials  threw  an  extra  number  of  fagots 
n the  pile,  in  order  to  increase  its  heat, 
Li, ,Band  reduce  the  victim  to  ashes ; but 
when  all  the  wood  was  consumed,  the 
body  of  the  martyr  was  taken  from  the 
stake  wholly  unhurt.  The  three  prin- 
cipals and  their  menials  then  brought  fresh 
Wood,  and  made  a much  larger  fire  ; but 
till  the  body  remained  unburnt,  the  hair 
only- being  slightly  singed,  and  the  nails 
somewhat  darkened.  The  ashes  being 
brushed  from  the  body,  the  skin  was 
found  to  be  smooth  and  of  its  natural 
colour,  and  the  flower  in  the  martyr's 
hand  was  unfaded,  and  wholly  uninjured 
by  the  flames.  The  executioners  then 
cut  the  body  into  pieces,  and  threw  the 
gobbets  into  a fresh  fire,  but  again  the  lire 
burnt  out,  and  the  pieces  were  not  con- 
sumed. Lastly,  they  took  the  pieces  and 
threw  them  into  a running  stream,  called 
the  Inn.  The  judge  was  so  terrified, 
that  he  threw  up  his  office,  and  the  chief 
executioner  joined  the  Moravian  brethren. 
It  was  from  the  mouth  of  this  convert 
that  the  narrative  given  above  was  taken 
down. — Yan  Braght,  The  Bloody  Theatre , 
or  Martyrs'  Mirror. 

Sebastian  Frank,  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  Roman  Heresies 
'letter  Z),  gives  substantially  the  same  tale  ; and  Martin 
Luther,  who  records  the  martyrdom  of  Keyser,  seems  more 
inclined  to  credit  the  story  than  not.  At  any  rate  he  does 
mot  deny  it. 

St.  Lucy  stands  in  the  midst  of  a fierce 
fire  wholly  uninjured  (Dec.  13,  805). 
Paschasius,  governor  of  Syracuse,  com- 
manded that  fagots,  steeped  in  rosin, 
pitch,  and  oil,  should  be  piled  round  St. 
Lucy,  the  holy  virgin,  and  ignited  ; but 
she  stood  uninjured  in  the  midst  of  the 
burning  pile.  Paschasius  then  caused  a 
sword  to  be  thrust  down  her  throat,  which 
wounded  her  mortally  ; but,  before  she 
‘died,  she  exhorted  those  spectators  who 
"were  Christians  to  stand  fast  in  the  faith 
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delivered  to  the  saints,  and  those  who 
were  not,  to  flee  from  the  -wrath  to  come. 
— Ado  (archbishop  of  Trfeves),  Martyr- 
ology.  (The  acts  of  St.  Lucy  find  place 
in  Bede,  Sigisbert,  the  Roman  Martyr- 
ology,  etc.) 

(One  of  the  hands  of  St.  Lucy  is  shown  in  the  vestry  of 
the  church  of  Toledo ; the  rest  of  her  body  is  said  to  be 
in  Venice.) 

Fire  would  not  burn  the  body  of  St.  Menas. 
Menas  was  a Roman  soldier,  in  the  army 
of  Diocletian.  Because  he  was  a Chris- 
tian he  rvas  put  to  death,  and  his  body 
cast  into  a great  fire  to  be  consumed  ; but 
the  fire  refused  to  injure  it ; and  some 
devout  Christians  obtained  possession  of 
it,  and  buried  it. — Metaphrastes,  Lives. 

St.  Polycarp  stood  unharmed  at  the  stake 
(a.d.  167).  In  the  sixth  year  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Polycarp,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six,  was  seized  by  Herod,  chief  magistrate 
of  Smyrna,  and  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
pile  of  wood  and  other  combustibles. 
The  mass,  being  set  alight,  blazed  up 
with  great  fury,  but  instead  of  attacking 
the  body-  of  the  saint,  formed  a canopy 
“like  the  sails  of  a ship  inflated  by  the 
■wind.”  There  stood  the  aged  disciple  of 
St.  John  in  his  canopy  of  fire,  bright  as 
silver  purified  in  a furnace,  while  from 
his  body  there  issued  a fragrance  sweeter 
than  incense.  The  executioners,  greatly 
exasperated  at  this  spectacle,  pierced  him 
with  spears,  and  the  blood  which  spouted 
from  the  wounds  of  the  martyr  quenched 
the  fire  in  which  he  stood. — Roman  Martyr- 
ology  (written  by  the  Church  of  Smyrna, 
at  the  time  of  the  martyrdom).  See  also 
Nicephorus  Callistus,  Church  History , 
bk.  iii.  ch.  30-34. 

Fire  would  not  burn  the  bodies  of  the  wise 
Roman  converts.  When  Maxentius  sum- 
moned the  wisest  men  of  the  empire  to 
a disputation  with  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria,  they  not  only  acknowledged 
themselves  beaten  in  argument,  but  con- 
fessed themselves  to  be  converted. 
AVhereupon  the  emperor  ordered  them 
all  to  be  burnt  alive.  They  died  in  the 
flames  ; but  the  fire  did  not  consume 
their  bodies  ; nay,  we  are  told  not  a hair 
of  their  heads  was  singed. — Metaphrastes 
(died  911),  Lives , etc. 

St.  Sabas  enters  an  oven  without  injury , 
while  the  fagots  are  blazing.  St.  Sabas  of 
Cappadocia  did  a kind  act  to  a baker. 
The  baker  had  put  his  clothes  in  his  oven 
to  dry,  but  forgetting  he  had  done  so, 
stuffed  the  oven  with  fagots,  and  set  fire 
to  them  to  heat  it.  He  then  remembered 
he  had  left  his  clothes  in  the  oven,  and 
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made  great  lamentation  over  his  loss. 
St.  Sebastian,  being  told  of  the  mischance, 
went  into  the  flaming  oven,  rescued  the 
clothes,  and  returned  wholly  uninjured 
by  the  blazing  fagots. — Cyril  (the  monk), 
Life  of  St.  Sabas. 

St.  Silvester  enters  a blazing  oven  to 
rescue  a baker's  shovel  (a.d.  1185).  A 
similar  legend  to  that  of  St.  Sabas  (p.  139) 
is  told  of  St.  Silvester.  He  entered  a 
baker’s  furnace  when  fully  heated  “to 
scrape  together  the  living  embers” — for 
what  ? — because  the  baker  had  stupidly 
left  his  shovel  in  the  furnace  to  be  burnt 
up  by  the  blazing  fagots.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  embers  being  “scraped 
together,”  the  shovel  was  miraculously 
restored  sound  and  whole,  though  Baring- 
Gould  does  not  say  so,  but  otherwise  the 
incident  would  have  no  point  at  all. — 
Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan., 
p.  37. 

St.  Thecla,  set  in  the  midst  of  a large 
fire,  receives  no  hurt  therefrom.  St.  Thecla, 
being  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Paul 
the  apostle,  refused  to  marry  Tamarus, 
to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed.  So 
Tamarus  told  the  proconsul  that  a 
foreigner  was  perverting  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  bringing  in  strange  gods. 
Paul,  upon  this  charge,  was  scourged,  and 
banished  from  Iconium ; and  Thecla, 
who  still  adhered  to  the  new  persuasion, 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  to  death. 
The  fire  was  kindled,  and  Thecla  set  in 
the  midst  of  the  burning  fagots,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  throng  of 
spectators  ; but,  to  the  utter  amazement 
of  all,  the  fire  did  her  no  harm  ; and  from 
a cloudless  sky  there  suddenly  fell  such 
torrents  of  rain,  amidst  thunder  and 
lightning,  that  the  fire  was  extinguished 
and  the  crowd  dispersed.  Whereupon 
St.  Thecla  deliberately  walked  from  the 
smouldering  pile  to  the  house  of  Onesi- 
phorus,  where  she  found  Paul  and  some 
other  Christians. — Ado  (archbishop  of 
Treves),  Martyrology. 

St.  Thuribius  of  Astorqa  proves  his 
innocence  of  a charge  bij  holding  fire  in  his 
hand  (a.d.  460).  St.  Thuribius,  bishop 
of  Astorga,  was  charged  with  an 
enormous  crime  by  a deacon ; but  the 
bishop,  to  prove  his  innocence,  took 
burning  coals  into  his  hand,  and,  placing 
them  on  his  rochet,  carried  them  to  the 
church,  and  showed  them  to  the  people. 
As  neither  he  nor  his  rochet  received 
injury  from  the  fire,  his  innocence  was 
established  by  the  judgment  of  God. — 
Tamayus-Salazar,  Spanish  Martgrology. 
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St.  Tiburtius  walks  barefoot  over  live : • 
coals,  and  receives  no  injury.  Fabianus,  . 
the  Roman  governor,  commanded  to 
kindle  a great  fire  of  coals  on  the  ground,  , I 
and  said  to  Tiburtius,  “ ChooBe  now  which  i 
you  will  do : put  incense  on  these  coals  i : 
to  the  immortal  gods,  or  walk  over  them  \ 3 
barefoot.”  Tiburtius  made  the  sign  of  f 
the  cross,  and  then  walked  over  the  red- 
hot  coals,  as  if  they  had  been  a carpet  of  i 
rose-leaves  and  other  flowers.— Life  of  ■ 
St.  Sebastian  (from  the  public  registers)..  ! 

Fire  shows  reverence  to  Sister  Bcnedicta's  < > 
bed  (a.d.  1850).  Mgr.  Depe'ry  restored  it 
the  cottage  of  Sister  Benedicta ; but  on  i 
Jan.  28,  a.d.  1850,  a fire  burnt  down  i 
almost  the  whole  village  of  St.  Etienne,  .i 
The  flames  attacked  the  cottage  restored  ]l 
by  Mgr.  Depe'ry,  destroyed  the  thatch,  ' 
but  stopped,  “as  if  pushed  back  by  some  o' 
invisible  hand,”  when  they  reached  the  ; 
alcove  containing  the  bed  of  Sister  Bene-  -j 
dicta.  The  debris  which  the  fire  re- 
spected  was  carefully  collected  as  relics,  ,| 
and  used  in  constructing  a new  cottage, 

— Lcs  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  v.  p.  228,  I 

(Mgr.  Bornodou,  bishop  of  Gap,  is  collecting  such  data  a 
ns  these  to  effect  the  canonization  of  Sister  Benedicta,. u 
1884.) 

The  bed  of  St.  Cuncgunda  caught  fire  but  i| 
no  mischief  i cas  done  (1040).  One  night,  . 
after  long  prayer,  St.  Cunegunda,  wife  of  f 
Henry  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  fell  i 
asleep  and  was  lifted  into  bed.  Her 
reader  fell  asleep  soon  afterwards,  and,!, 
dropping  her  candle,  set  fire  to  the 
palliasse  and  bedclothes.  The  empress 
and  her  reader  were  roused  from  sleep  by 
the  noise  and  heat  of  the  fire,  and,  makings 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  fire  instantly 
dropped  out.  Although  the  empress  was  i 
lying  on  a bed  blazing  with  fire,  and  the 
flames  burnt  fiercely  all  around  her,  yet 
her  night-clothes  were  not  touched,  nor 
did  she  suffer  any  injury  whatever. — 
The  Bull  of  Canonization  by  Innocen  t III.,  J 
a.d.  1200. 

Without  going  to  miracles,  allowing  for  a little  exaggern-  1 
tion,  the  circumstance  that  Cunegonda’s  night-clothes  did 
not  catch  firo  may  bo  accounted  for.  We  are  told  she 
slept  in  a liorse-hair  gown,  on  a palliasse  covered  with  u 
liorse-hair  quilt;  so  some  of  the  articles  on  the  bed  might 
catch  fire,  but  would  not  be  likely  to  set  fire  to  the  horse- 
hair very  rapidly. 

St.  Drogo  uninjured  by  a fire  which  burnt  I 
down  his  cell  (a.d.  1118-1189).  St.  Drogo 
lived  for  forty  years  against  the  church: 
at  Seburg,  in  Hainault.  One  day  a fire 
broke  out  in  the  church,  and  burnt  his-1 
cell  to  the  ground,  but  though  St.  Drogc 
remained  there  all  the  time,  he  received  j 
no  injury,  Papebroch  (p,  441)  Bays:  j 
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God  repeated,  in  St.  Drogo’s  favour,  the 
miracle  of  the  three  children  in  the  fiery 
iirance  of  Babylon.” — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  April  16. 

A fire  respects  the  house  of  St.  Galla,  and 
njures  it  not.  A fire  broke  out  in  the 
! house  next  to  that  in  which  St.  Galla 
lived.  It  was  very  fierce,  and  spread  so 
apidly  that  all  thought  the  saint's  house 
must  inevitably  be  destroyed.  St.  Galla, 
without  leaving  her  room,  fell  on  her 
knees  in  prayer,  and  the  flames,  starting 
back,  gathered  themselves  together,  and 
dropped  out  suddenly.  A vast  concourse 
had  collected  to  assist  in  extinguishing 
t ; and  when  they  saw  “ the  miracle,” 

• ; they  stood  stupefied  with  amazement. — ■ 
Les  Petits  Boltandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

St.  Melanius' s cerements  uninjured  bp  fire. 
When  the  church  of  Rennes  was  con- 
sumed by  fire,  the  cerements  of  St. 
Melanius,  although  especially  combus- 
tible, were  wholly  uninjured.  So  says 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  lived  only  a 
century  after  the  event. 

Fire  refuses  to  touch  the  statue of  Minerva 
of  Ilium.  Many  authors  tell  us  that 
when  the  Fimbrians  burnt  Ilium,  the 
statue  of  Pallas  Minerva  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a heap  of  ashes  wholly  un- 
injured. This  prodigy  was  perpetuated 
on  medals. 

Fire  quenched. 

Numb.  xi.  1-3.  When  the  people  complained, 
the  Lord  heard  it,  and  His  auger  was  kindled  ; 
and  the  fire  ol' the  Lord  burnt,  among  them,  and 
consumed  them  that  were  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  camp.  And  Moses  prayed  unto 
the  Lord,  and  the  fire  was  quenched.  And 
Moses  called  the  name  of  the  place  Taberah, 
because  the  fire  of  the  Lord  burnt  among  them. 

IIeu.  xi.  34.  The  time  would  fail  me  to  tell 
of  [those]  who  through  faith  quenched  the 
violence  of  fire. 

The  ghost  of  St.  Gertrude,  abbess  of 
Nivellcs,  quenches  a fire  in  the  monastery. 
Ten  years  after  her  death,  the  ghost  of 
St.  Gertrude  “appeared  visibly”  in  the 
refectory  of  the  college  of  Nivelles,  for 
tho  purpose  of  putting  out  a fire  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  pile  of 
buildings. — Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

St.  Godeberta  quenches  a fire  by  the  sign 
of  the  cross  (a.d.  676).  In  a.d.  676  a 
violent  fire  threatened  to  burn  down  the 
whole  city  of  Noyon.  St.  Godeberta  was 
confined  to  her  bed  at  the  time.  The  fire 
spread  rapidly,  and  reached  the  basilica 
of  St,  Mary,  built  by  St.  Medard.  Gode- 
bcrta caused  herself  to  be  carried  in  a 
chair  into  the  very  heart  of  the  flames, 


and,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the 
fire  instantly  subsided,  and  the  church 
was  saved.— Radbod  II.  (bishop  of  Noyon, 
a.d.  1167),  Life  of  St.  Godeberta. 

Fire  extinguished  by  St.  Lupus  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  (a.d.  610).  A horrible 
fire  broke  out  in  Chalons  in  the  year  610, 
and  destroyed  half  the  city.  No  human 
means  availed  to  arrest  its  progress,  and 
the  whole  city  must  have  been  reduced 
to  ashes,  if  the  people  had  not  sought  the 
intercession  of  St.  Lupus.  Immediately 
the  saint  was  solicited  to  interfere,  he 
rose  from  his  bed,  and,  placing  himself 
right  in  front  of  the  run  of  the  fire,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  flames,  as  if 
by  magic,  stood  upright  and  then  sank 
into  the  earth,  doing  no  more  mischief ; 
and  thus  the.  rest  of  the  city  was  saved 
from  destruction. — Ldgcndaire  d'Autun. 

A fire  walked  out  by  St.  Remi  (a.d. 
449-545).  On  one  occasion,  while  St. 
Remi  was  at  Reims,  lodging  in  the  house 
of  the  church  of  St.  Nicasius,  a great  fire 
burst  out,  and  destroyed  a large  part 
thereof,  threatening  the  whole  city  with 
destruction.  St.  Remi  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  against  the  conflagration, 
which  approached  towards  him  with  rapid 
strides,  but  stopped  suddenly,  and  then 
slowly  retreated.  The  holy  man  followed 
it,  and  still  it  retreated.  Thus  did  he 
till  the  fire  came  to  the  city  gates,  when 
it  rolled  itself  into  a ball,  passed  through 
the  gates  without  injuring  them,  and 
rolling  into  the  open  fields  was  soon 
spent,  to  the  amazement  of  the  whole 
city  which  had  assembled  together,  and 
were  witnesses  of  this  great  miracle. — 
Hincmar  (archbishop  of  Reims,  806-882), 
Life  of  St.  Remi. 

St.  Wodoal's  stick  puts  out  a fire  (a.d. 
700).  An  angel  gave  St.  Wodoal  a staff, 
which  was  called  his  “ crossillon,”  and 
which  had  the  virtue  of  extinguishing 
fire.  If,  therefore,  a lire  broke  out  at 
Soissons  or  the  neighbourhood,  it  was 
usual  to  hold  up  this  rod  and  bid  it  cease 
to  burn.  Man}’'  and  many  a fire  was  put 
out  in  the  monastery  by  this  means. 
Mme.  d’Harcourt,  abbess  of  Soissons,  tells 
us  that  a fire  once  broke  out  in  the  kitchen 
chimney  with  great  violence,  when  she 
took  up  the  crossillon,  and  made  with  it 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  chimney- 
place.  Immediately  the  fire  fell  with  a 
great  thud  upon  the  kitchen  floor,  and 
greatly  alarmed  those  present ; but,  being 
dead,  it  was  soon  cast  out  into  the 
yard.  Ever  after,  it  was  customary 
on  Feb.  5,  after  grand  mass,  for  thq 
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head  sacristan  with  the  crossillon,  fol- 
lowed hv  the  second  sacristan  with  a wax 
taper,  and  then  by  all  the  inmates  of  the 
house  singing,  to  march  through  the 
abbey,  when  the  kitchen  chimney-place 
was  first  marked  with  a cross  by  the 
magic  rod,  and  then  other  parts  of  the 
buildings. 

Fire  extinguished  by  St.  Wodoal’s  hood. 
One  day,  a fire  having  broke  out  in  the 
abbey,  one  of  the  monks,  who  was  sick 
of  a fever  at  the  time,  ran  and  told  St. 
Wodoal.  St.  Wodoal  gave  his  hood  to  the 
man,  and  told  him  to  follow  the  fire  till 
it  retreated  from  the  premises.  This  he 
did,  and  no  mischief  occurred. — L’abbe' 
Pe'cheur,  Annates  du  Diocese  de  Soissons. 

The  fire  which  fell  down  the  chimney  with  n thud,  looks 
very  much  like  n fall  of  soot  dislodged  from  a foul 
Chimney  by  the  tap  of  the  stick., 

Fish.  Miracles.  (See  also  Jonah.) 

Matt.  xvii.  27.  Peter,  being  asked  to  pay 
tribute,  told  Jesus  of  tbo  demand ; and  Jesus 
said  to  him,  Go  to  the  sea,  and  cast  a hook,  and 
take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh  up ; and  when 
thou  hast  opened  his  mouth,  thou  shnlt  find  a 
piece  of  money : that  take,  and  give  for  Me  and 
thee. 

St.  Cadoc  of  Wales  finds  his  lost  Virgil 
in  a salmon  (sixth  century).  St.  Cadoc 
was  passionately  fond  of  the  Latin  poet 
Virgil.  One  day,  walking  with  Gildas 
the  historian,  he  put  his  Virgil  under  his 
arm,  and  began  to  weep  at  the  thought 
that  his  beloved  poet  might  perhaps,  at 
that  very  moment,  be  with  Satan  and  his 
angels.  A sudden  gust  of  wind  caused 
him  to  lift  his  arm,  and  his  book  was 
blown  into  the  sea.  The  loss  was  an 
unspeakable  grief  to  him  ; but  next 
morning  a fisherman  brought  him  a fine 
salmon  as  a present,  and  in  the  fish  was 
the  very  Virgil  he  had  lost  the  previous 
day,  and  what  completed  his  joy  was 
to  find  the  book  wholly  uninjured. — 
Rees,  Lives  of  the  Cambro- British  Saints. 

A fish  restores  to  St.  Egwin  of  Worces- 
tcr  the  key  of  his  fetters  (a.d.  720). 
When  St.  Egwin  of  Worcester  went  on 
liis  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  “to  expiate  his 
sins,”  he  loaded  his  ankles  with  iron 
fetters,  and,  having  locked  the  irons, 
threw  the  key  into  the  Avon.  As  he 
neared  Italy,  a large  fish  floundered  upon 
the  ship’s  deck,  and,  being  prepared  for 
table,  the  key  which  Egwin  had  thrown 
into  the  Avon  was  found  in  its  stomach. 
St.  Egwin  considered  this  as  an  intima- 
tion from  God  that  he  was  to  release 
himself  of  his  fetters.  Accordingly  he 
unlocked  them,  and  continued  his  pil- 
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grimage  foot  free.— St.  Brithwald  (arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury),  Life  of  St.  Egwin,  * 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  what  sort  of 
fish  this  was  to  which  the  fresh  water  of  the  Avon  and  , 
the  salt  water  of  the  sea  were  equally  congenial.  It 
does  not  say  a "salmon,"  which  certainly  is  a strong®  i 
In  the  Avon. 

Miss  Elton  of  Stratford  recovers  a ring  j 
by  a codfish  (169G).  A knight  passing  , 
by  a cottage  heard  the  cries  of  a woman 
in  travail,  and  knew  by  his  skill  in  the  ' 
occult  sciences  that  the  infant  was  dcs-T 
tined  to  be  his  future  wife ; but  he  deter-® ; 
mined  to  elude  his  destiny.  When  th<fi! 
child  was  of  marriageable  age,  the  knight! 
took  her  to  the  seaside,  intending  to 
drown  her,  hut  relented ; and,  throwing 
his  signet-ring  into  the  sea,  he  com- 
manded her  never  more  to  see  his  face,  • 
upon  pain  of  death,  till  she  brought  back 
with  her  that  ring.  The  damsel  then1, 
went  as  cook  to  a noble  family,  and  one 
day,  as  she  was  preparing  a codfish  for 
dinner,  she  found  the  ring  in  the  fish,  j 
took  it  to  the  knight,  and  thus  became 
the  wife  of  sir  John  Berry.  The  Berry 
arms  show  a fish,  and  in  the  dexter  chief 
a ring,  in  record  of  this  legend. 

The  arms  of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  The 
arms  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  show  an 
oak  tree  with  a bird  above  it,  and  a bell 
hanging  from  one  ot  the  branches.  At 
the  foot  of  the  tree  is  a salmon  with  a 
ring  in  its  mouth.  The  symbols  are 
explained  thus : St.  Kentigern  built  the 
city,  and  hung  a bell  in  the  oak  to 
summon  the  men  to  work.  So  much  for 
the  “oak  and  the  bell.”  Now  for  the  , 
“salmon  and  the  ring.”  We  are  told 
that  a queen  of  Scotland  formed  an  illicit 
attachment  to  a young  soldier,  and  gave 
him  the  ring  which  her  husband  had 
presented  to  her  as  a betrothal  or  love 
gift.  It  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
king  that  the  queen  had  parted  with  this 
ring,  he  contrived  to  abstract  it  from, 
the  soldier  while  he  was  asleep,  threw  it 
into  the  Clyde,  and  then  asked  the  queen 
to  show  it  him.  The  queen  in  consterna-\ 
tion  ran  to  St.  Kentigern,  and,  confessing 
her  crime,  entreated  his  help.  The  father 
confessor  went  forthwith  to  the  Clyde, 
and  drew  out  a salmon  with  the  ring  in 
its  mouth.  He  handed  the  ring  to  the 
queen,  and  by  this  means  prevented  a 
great  scandal,  saved  the  lives  of  two 
persons,  and  reformed  the  repentant  lady. 
Jocelyn  (bishop  of  Glasgow),  in  his 
Life  of  St.  Kentigern  (1125),  mentions 
this  ; and  in  Christian  art  the  saint  is 
represented  with  a salmon  and  a ring  in 
the  foreground. 
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The  keys  of  a reliquary  discovered  in  a 
fish  (a.d.  426).  "While  St.  Maurilius 
was  bishop  of  Angers,  a woman  sent  to 
him  to  come  and  baptize  her  child,  who 
was  dangerously  ill.  He  was  saying 
mass  at  the  time,  and  no  one  durst 
interrupt  him.  When  mass  was  over 
the  child  -was  dead,  and  not  having  been 
baptized,  St.  Maurilius  accused  himself 
of  being  the  cause  of  the  child’s  perdition. 
This  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that  he 
resolved  to  throw  up  his  office,  and  live 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  private  and  in 
penitence.  So,  starting  from  Angers,  he 
ourneyed  to  the  coast ; and,  while  he 
waited  for  a vessel  bound  for  England, 
wrote  on  a rock  these  words:  “Here 
Maurilius,  bishop  of  Angers,  embarked. 
Quasimodo,  a.d.  412.”  When  he  had  got 
out  of  sight  of  land,  he  found  he  had  taken 
with  him  the  keys  of  the  reliques  of  the 
church,  and  as  he  held  them  in  his  hand, 
thinking  how  to  send  them  back,  the 
devil  knocked  them  into  the  sea.  The 
® saint  was  greatly  distressed,  and  vowed 
1 he  would  never  more  return  to  Angers 
till  these  keys  were  restored.  On  reach- 
ing England,  he  hired  himself  out  as 
u a gentleman’s  gardener,  and  the  crops  he 
a raised,  his  admirable  industry,  his  modest 
iW  behaviour,  and  saintly  piety,  made  him 
i.  .1  a great  favourite  with  his  master  and  his 
rifii!  family.  When  the  people  of  Angers 
i a discovered  that  their  bishop  was  gone, 
:l!ti  thejr  were  much  grieved,  and  four  of  the 
ik ; monks  were  appointed  to  go  in  search  of 
iii  him.  For  seven  years  they  searched 
ittt  without  finding  a trace,  and  then  dis- 
' i covered  the  -writing  on  the  rock  : “ Here 
ill  Maurilius,  bishop  of  Angers,  embarked. 
|3»  Quasimodo,  a.d.  412.”  Hope  dawned ; 
.fill  they  embarked  for  England,  and  had  a 
,rl4  capital  passage  ; but  as  they  ran  through 
of#  the  sea,  a fish  leaped  on  deck,  was  caught, 
a at  and  prepared  for  dinner.  As  it  was 
;vi  opened,  tlm  keys  of  the  relics,  labelled, 

, - s were  found  in  it.  The  monks  first  thought 
.{  the  bishop  had  been  drowned,  but  an 
.;-j  angel  told  them  in  a vision  he  was  alive, 

; ' :;r  and  they  would  find  him  when  they  came 
i ashore.  Immediately  they  alighted,  the 
. angel  guided  them  to  the  gentleman's 
I [garden,  and  there  they  discovered  the 
. ’-I  lost  bishop.  Maurilius  told  them  of  his 
V ji  loss,  and  said  he  had  made  a vow  never 
to  return  till  he  had  found  the  lost  keys. 
The  monks  then  produced  the  keys,  and 
informed  the  bishop  how  they  had  come 
. by  them.  Maurilius,  no  longer  doubt- 
ing God’s  will,  acquiesced  in  their  desire. 
• 'When  he  had  again  embarked,  an  angel 


appeared  to  him,  and  said,  “Maurilius, 
return  to  your  people,  and  in  reward  of 
your  virtues  God  will  restore  to  life  the 
infant  that  died  seven  years  ago  un- 
baptized.” The  first  thing  the  bishop 
did  when  he  reached  Angers  -was  to  go 
to  the  grave  of  this  infant,  and  lo  ! it 
revived,  and  received  the  name  of  Rend 
(bora  again). — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan- 
dists),  Sept.  13. 

Fishes , called  by  St.  Peter  Gonzalez , 
came  and  gave  themselves  up  to  supply  his 
table  (a.d.  1190-1248).  St.  Peter  Gon- 
zalez built  several  religious  houses,  and 
was  often  at  a loss  to  find  food  for  the 
numerous  workmen.  On  such  occasions 
it  was  his  wont  to  go  to  the  nearest  river, 
and  tell  the  fishes,  who  immediately 
threw  themselves  on  the  banks  in  great 
numbers,  and  offered  themselves  volun- 
tarily to  death. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bol- 
landists),  vol.  ii.  April  15. 

A bell  found  in  a fish  given  to  St.  Paul, 
bishop  of  Leon  (a.d.  492-573).  St.  Paul, 
bishop  of  Leon,  requested  king  Mark  to 
give  him  a certain  bell,  but  his  demand 
was  refused.  Not  long  afterwards,  being 
in  the  mansion  of  the  count  de  Witur,  a 
person  made  him  a present  of  the  head 
of  a very  fine  fish.  On  preparing  it  for 
dinner,  the  very  bell  which  the  king  had 
refused  him  was  found  in  the  fish,  and 
is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Leon. 
It  is  quadrangular,  but  the  sides  are  not 
all  the  same  size,  two  being  large,  and 
two  smaller.  It  is  nine  inches  in  height, 
and  seems  to  have  been  beaten  into  shape 
by  a hammer.  The  metal  of  Which  it  is 
made  is  a mixture  of  copper  and  silver. 
Miraculous  virtues  are  attributed  to  this 
bell. — Lobineau,  Lives  of  the  Saints  of 
Brittany  ; and  for  description  of  the  bell 
see  Aniiquitds  de  la  Bretagne,  Finisterre, 
pt.  i. 

Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  recovers  a 
ring  from  the  sea.  Polycrates  was  so 
prosperous  in  all  things,  that  Amias 
advised  him  to  part  with  some  treasure 
dearly  cherished  in  order  to  avert  ill 
fortune.  Accordingly,  the  king  rowed 
into  the  open  sea,  and,  pulling  off  a very 
valuable  emerald  signet-ring,  threw  it 
into  the  sea.  The  following  week  a fisher- 
man presented  the  king  with  a fish  of 
extraordinary  size,  and,  on  opening  it, 
there  was  the  signet-ring.  Polycrates, 
thinking  the  circumstance  of  sufficient 
importance,  and  a memorable  instance 
of  divine  interposition,  wrote  an  account 
of  it,  and  sent  his  narrative  to  Egypt. 
Herodotus,  the  Greek  historian,  was  told 
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it  iu  Egypt,  and  from  him  it  has  come 
down  to  our  knowledge. — Herodotus, 
History,  iii.  40. 

A cooked  fish  reproves  Theodoric  for 
murder  (a.d.  62G).  Theodoric,  suspicious 
of  treason,  and  “blinded  by  heresy,” 
put  to  death  Boethius  and  Symmachus, 
two  illustrious  senators.  Tlion,  seizing 
upon  pope  John,  he  shut  him  in  prison, 
and  starved  him  to  death.  lie  then  made 
a Jew  his  chief  minister,  and  filled  all  the 
churches  with  Arians.  Scarcely  was  this 
done,  when,  like  Arius,  he  was  afflicted 
with  a bloody  flux,  and  Procopius,  the 
historian,  says  the  officers  of  Theodoric 
happened  to  serve  him  one  day  with  a 
cod’s  head  and  shoulders.  Theodoric 
was  terribly  frightened.  Nothing  would 
persuade  him  that  the  cod’s  head  was  not 
the  head  of  the  senator  Symmachus.  He 
thought  he  saw  the  fish  bite  its  lip,  and 
glare  at  him  furiously.  He  shuddered 
with  fright,  and  was  earned  up  to  bed, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Ilis  phy- 
sician was  sent  for,  and  found  him  crying 
like  a child  for  the  death  of  Symmachus 
and  Boethius. — See  Liber  Pontificalis. 

A crab  brings  to  Francis  Xavier  his 
crucifix.  As  Francis  Xavier  was  sailing 
from  Ambionum,  a city  of  the  Molucca 
islands,  to  Baranula,  he  was  overtaken 
with  a storm,  which  threatened  to  wreck 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed.  Xavier 
took  from  his  neck  his  crucifix,  and  held 
it  in  the  raging  sea  in  order  to  still  the 
billows,  butasthevessellurched  suddenly, 
he  dropped  it  in  the  water.  'The  ship 
next  day  arrived  safely  at  Baranula ; and 
when  Xavier  went  ashore,  a great  crab 
leaped  out  of  the  sea,  carrying  the  crucifix 
“devoutly,  and  in  an  upright  direction 
between  its  fins.”  The  crab  made  its 
way  direct  to  Xavier,  delivered  to  him 
the  crucifix,  and  returned  to  the  sea. 
Xavier  was  unspeakably  thankful,  and 
crossing  his  arms,  he  fell  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  where  he  remained  for  half 
an  hour  in  devout  prayer. — Cardinal  de 
Months  speech  before  Gregory  XV.,  on 
the  canonization  of  Francis  Xavier,  Jan. 
19,  1622. 

Flowers  and  Fruits  from  Para- 
dise. (See  Celibacy.) 

Gen.  il.  8,  9.  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a 
garden  eastward  iu  Eden,  and  there  put  lie  the 
man  whom  He  had  formed.  And  out  of  the 
ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food. 

Luke  xxiii.  43.  Jesus  on  the  cross  said  to 
the  penitent  thief.  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with 
Me  in  paradise  [or  the  garden). 


The  Virgin  Mary  brings  flowers  from 
paradise  to  Sister  Benedicta  (a.d.  1643-  !i 
1718).  Some  workmen  volunteered  to  \ 
dress  the  vineyard  of  Sister  Benedicta’s  ; 
mother,  who  was  very  poor.  The  Virgin. 
Mary  filled  the  apron  of  Benedicta  with  F 
roses  from  paradise,  to  distribute  to  j 
these  workmen  in  reward  of  their  neigh-ll  j 
hourly  kindness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  | i 
that  the  roses  came  from  paradise,  in-.-S 
asmuch  as  it  was  only  the  middle  of  ! 
March,  when  there  were  no  roses  in  the  1 i 
alpine  climate  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lake  ! j 
(Laus,  2 syl.). — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  J 
vol.  v.  p.  226. 

(Mgr.  Earnadou,  bishop  of  Gap.  is  collecting  such  data  J 
as  these  to  effect  the  canonization  of  Sister  Benedicta,  1884.)  j 

Thcophilus  the  lawyer  receives  flowers  I 
and  fruits  from  paradise  (a.d.  304).  As 
St.  Dorothy  of  Ccsarea,  in  Cappadocia, a 
was  led  to  execution,  Theophilus,  a 
lawyer,  who  had  been  present  at  her1))  \ 
examination,  and  heard  her  say  to  the*] 
judge,  “ I thank  thee,  for  this  day  shallj] 

I be  with  my  spouse  in  paradise,”  cried  j 
in  ridicule,  “Going to  paradise,  Dorothy?  ; ; 
Well,  send  me  some  of  its  fruits  and 
flowers;  good-bye.”  “Gladly,  TheoS 
philus,”  said  the  martyr,  “will  I do  i 
what  you  request.”  She  then  knelt  in  j 
prayer,  and  forthwith  appeared  a child,  : 
some  four  years  old,  who  had  in  a cloth  j 
three  different  fruits,  and  three  magnifi-'  i 
cent  roses.  “ Take  these,”  said  Dorothy 
to  the  child,  “to  Theophilus,  and  say 
here  are  the  fruits  and  flowers  from 
paradise  which  you  asked  for.”  And  so  ; 
saying,  her  head  fell  to  the  sword  of  the 
executioner. 

In  the  mean  time  Theophilus  was 
telling  his  companions  of  his  joke,  and 
the  maiden’s  answer.  The  laugh  was 
loud,  and  the  pleasantry  applauded  up- 
roariously,  when  the  child  entered  with 
the  fruits  and  flowers.  Going  up  straight 
to  Theophilus,  he  said,  “These  are  the 
fruits  and  flowers  you  asked  the  holy 
Dorothy  to  send  you.  I have  brought 
them  at  her  request  from  the  garden  of  { 
her  divine  spouse.”  So  saying,  the  child 
vanished.  Theophilus  was  amazed,  and 
was  at  once  convinced  that  the  God  of 
Dorothy  is  the  only  true  God.  The 
lawyer’s  boon  companions  tried  to  laugh 
him  out  of  his  conviction,  but  Theophilus 
replied,  “ It  is  midwinter.  There  are  no 
fruits  and  flowers  like  these  in  February. 
Our  gardens  are  barren,  and  our  fruit 
trees  leafless.”  The  evidence  was  too 
strong  to  be  gainsaid,  and  spoke  irresist- 
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ibly  to  the  lawyer.  Nothing  could  shake 
him,  and,  being  accused  before  the  judge 
of  being  a convert  to  the  new  religion,  he 
vitnessfed  a good  confession  and  died  a 
martyr’s  death. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bol- 
landus). 

Food  Multiplied  and  repro- 
duced. (See  Elijah  and  the  Widow, 
etc.) 

Matt.  xiv.  15-21.  When  it  was  evening,  the 
disciples  said  to  Jesus,  This  is  a desert  place, 
and  the  time  is  now  past ; send  the  multitude 
away,  that  they  may  go  into  the  villages,  and 
buy  themselves  victuals.  But  Jesus  said  to  the 
disciples,  They  need  not  depart ; give  ye  them 
to  eat.  The  disciples  say  unto  Him,  We  have 
here  but  five  loaves,  and  two  tishes.  Jesus  said, 
Bring  them  hither  to  Me.  And  He  commanded 
the  multitude  to  sit  down  on  the  grass.  And 
He  took  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  and 
blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave  the  loaves  to  His 
disciples,  and  His  disciples  to  the  multitude. 
And  they  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled : and  they 
took  up  of  the  fragments  that  remained  twelve 
baskets  full.  And  they  that  had  eaten  were 
about  five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and 
children. 

{The  total  would  not  he  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
altogether.) 

Matt.  xv.  32-38.  Jesus  called  His  disciples 
unto  Him,  and  said,  I have  compassion  on  the 
multitude,  because  they  have  been  with  Me 
three  days,  and  have  nothing  to  eat.  His  dis- 
ciples say  to  Him,  Whence  should  we  buy 
bread  in  the  wilderness,  to  fill  so  great  a multi- 
tude? Jesus  saith  to  them,  How  many  loaves 
have  ye?  And  they  said,  Seveu,  and  a few 
fishes.  And  Jesus  commanded  the  multitude 
to  sit  down  on  the  ground.  And  He  took  the 
seven  loaves  and  the  fishes,  and  gave  thanks, 
and  brake  them,  and  gave  to  His  disciples,  and 
the  disciples  to  the  multitude.  And  all  did  eat, 
and  were  filled.  And  they  took  up  of  the 
broken  meat  that  was  left  seven  baskets  full. 
Ami  they  that  did  eat  were  four  thousand  men, 
besides  women  and  children. 

(Tlio  total  wouul  not  bo  less  than  twelve  thousand 
altogether.) 

2 Kings  iv.  42-4-i.  There  came  a man  from 
Baalshalisha,  and  brought  Elisha  twenty  loaves 
of  barley  ; and  Elisha  said,  Give  unto  the  people, 
that  they  may  eat.  And  the  servitor  said,  What ! 
should  I set  this  before  a hundred  men  ? Elisha 
said  again,  Give  the  people,  that  they  may  eat : 
for  thus  saith  the  Lord,  They  shall  eat,  and  shall 
leave  thereof.  So  the  servitor  set  the  food  before 
the  people,  and  they  did  eat,  and  left  thereof, 
according  to'the  word  of  the  Lord.  (See  St. 
Clara,  p.  146.) 

2 Kings  iv.  1-7.  A widow,  being  in  debt, 
told  Elisha  that  her  creditors  had  threatened  to 
sell  her  and  her  children  to  satisfy  their  claims. 
Elisha  asked  the  woman  what  she  had  in  the 
bouse.  Nothing,  she  replied,  save  a little  oil 
in  a pot.  Go,  said  the  prophet  to  her,  and 
borrow  vessels  of  all  thy  neighbours,  empty 
vessels,  not  a few.  And  she  did  so.  . . . Pour 


off  thy  oil  now  into  all  these  vessels  till  they 
are  full.  And  she  did  so.  Now,  Baid  the 
prophet,  go,  sell  the  oil ; and  when  thou  hast 
paid  thy  debts,  live  thou  and  thy  children 
on  the  rest. 

St.  Agnes  supplies  bread,  and  causes  it  to 
multiply  (a.d.  1274 — 1317).  St.  Agnes 

built  a convent  on  Mount  Pulciano,  where 
twenty  sisters  lived.  For  three  days  the 
house  was  wholly  without  food,  and 
Agnes  said,  “ 0 blessed  Saviour,  0 tender 
Father,  O my  everlasting  Spouse,  at  Thy 
command  have  I built  this  house,  and 
wilt  Thou  leave  Thy  servants  to  die  here 
for  want  of  bread?  Good  Master,  give 
us  food,  or  we  perish.  Send  us  five 
loaves  of  bread.  Our  wants  are  not  great, 
but  great  is  Thy  power,  and  infinite  Thy 
love.’”  One  of  the  sisters  now  entered 
the  cell,  and  Agnes  told  her  to  go  into 
the  tower,  and  bring  out  the  bread  which 
Christ  had  just  sent.  When  the  bread 
was  set  on  the  table,  it  multiplied  as  fast 
as  it  was  eaten,  and  supplied  the  whole 
convent  for  many  days. — La  Vierge  de 
Sienne,  Dialogue  149. 

St.  Austregisil,  bishop  of  Bourges,  multi- 
plies  wine  (a.d.  551-024).  One  vintage 
St.  Austregisil  went  into  the  cellar  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Chateau  a Bourges  to 
examine  the  vats,  and  take  a register  of 
their  contents.  ITe  found  all  the  tubs 
full,  except  one  which  held  twenty  gallons ; 
this  tub  had  a pint  or  so  in  it,  but  not 
more.  St.  Austregisil,  making  on  it  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  passed  on.  Next  day  the 
cellarer,  on  going  into  the  vault,  observed 
that  the  aforesaid  cask  was  full  to  over- 
flowing, and  informed  Austregisil ; but 
the  saint  told  the  cellarer  not  to  talk 
about  the  matter,  for  it  was  God’s  doing. 

Another  instance.  On  another  occasion 
St.  Austregisil,  being  in  Geneva,  saw  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake  a chapel  half  in 
ruins.  There  was  neither  priest  nor  clerk, 
guardian  nor  any  other  person  to  say  mass 
there.  The  doors  of  the  chapel  were  wide 
open,  hut  the  sacristy  was  fast  locked. 
Austregisil  bade  his  reader  go  and  fetch 
some  water  ; hut  the  reader,  being  unable 
to  find  any,  returned  to  the  chapel,  when 
he  beheld  the  sacristy  door  open,  and  the 
bishop  saying  mass.  Two  cups  were  on 
the  altar  table,  one  of  water  and  the 
other  of  wine. — Legendes  du  Berry. 

St.  Brigit  of  Kildare  causes  a cow  to  give 
three  pailfuls  of  milk  (a.d.  430-523).  St. 
Brigit  on  one  occasion  was  visited  by 
several  bishops,  hut  had  no  food  to  give 
them.  She  sent  to  milk  a cow  which  had 
been  already  milked  twice  that  same  day, 
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but  now  gave  freely  milk  enough  to  fill 
three  large  pails.  Pilgrimages  are  made 
to  Hamay,  in  Belgium,  by  cowkcepers, 
in  honour  of  this  saint,  that  their  cows 
may  be  prolific.  The  peasants  of  Fosses, 
in  the  diocese  of  Namur,  are  accustomed, 
on  Feb.  1,  every  year,  “ benir  des 
baguettes  avec  lesquclles  on  touche  les 
vachcs  malades  pour  les  guerir.” — Mgr. 
Gudrin,  Vies  des  Saintes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186, 


St.  Clara  feeds  fifty  nuns  with  half  a 
loaf  of  bread.  On  one  occasion  there 
happened  to  be  in  the  nunnery  over  which 
St.  Clara  presided  only  a single  loaf  of 
bread,  and  no  other  food  whatever,  for 
the  fifty'-  nuns.  St.  Clara  ordered  the  loaf 
to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  was  given  in  alms  to  the  begging 
friars.  When  dinner-time  arrived,  the 
fifty  nuns  took  their  scats,  and  St.  Clara, 
holding  the  half-loaf  in  her  hands,  blessed 
and  broke  it.  The  broken  bread  was  then 
handed  to  the  nuns,  and  all  ate  thereof 
and  were  filled,  declaring  that  they  had 
never  enjoyed  so  good  a meal  in  all  their 
lives. — Life  of  St.  Clara  (written  by 
command  of  pope  Alexander  V.).  See 
2 Kings  iv.  42-44. 

St.  Euthymius  multiplies  food  to  feed 
four  hundred  Armenians  (a.d.  376-473). 
One  day  four  hundred  Armenians,  who 
nad  lost  their  way,  came  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Euthymius  and  craved  food. 
There  was  not  at  the  time  food  enough 
in  the  monastery' to  last  the  usual  inmates 
a single  day  ; but  Euthymius  ordered  food 
to  be  set  at  once  before  the  travellers. 
When  the  monks,  in  obedience  to  this 
order,  opened  the  larder,  it  was  literally 
piled  up  to  the  very  ceiling  with  food  ; 
indeed,  so  full  was  it,  they  found  it  hard 
to  open  the  door.  The  wine  and  oil  were 
similarly  multiplied,  so  that  after  the 
four  hundred  strangers  had  made  a hearty 
meal,  there  was  left  a large  store  of 
provisions  for  the  use  of  the  monks. — 
Cyrillus,  Life  of  St.  Euthymius.  (See 
also  Surius,  and  the  annotations  of 
Bollandus.) 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  feeds  forty  soldiers 
with  two  small  loaves  and  one  pint  of  wine. 
Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Naples,  sent  a 
captain  with  forty  soldiers  to  arrest  St. 
Francis  of  Paula.  When  the  officer  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  saint,  he  was  so 
awe-struck  that  he  fell  at  his  feet  and 
craved  pardon.  St.  Francis  ordered  a 
collation  to  be  set  before  the  captain  and 
his  band.  There  were  hut  two  small 
loaves  and  a single  pint  of  wine  at  hand  ; 


but  St.  Francis  blessed  them,  and  there 
was  not  only  enough  to  satisfy'  forty-one 
hearty  soldiers,  who  ate  and  drank  most 
liberally',  but  at  the  close  there  was  more 
bread  and  wine  left  than  there  was 
before  the  meal  began. — Father  dry,  > 
Acts  of  Canonization , etc. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  feeds  nine  men  for  ( 
three  days  with  a morsel  of  bread  (a.d.  | 
1416-1507).  When  St.  Francis  of  Paula  | 
was  on  his  way  to  Sicily',  he  miraculously  $ 
fed  nine  persons  for  three  day's  with  a 
little  piece  of  bread  left  in  the  wallet  of 
one  of  the  travellers. — Father  Giry,  Acts 
of  Canonization,  etc. 

St.  Gerard  reproduces  the  loaves  he  had  i 
given  away  (a.d.  994).  St.  Gsrard  '} 

retired  to  his  cabinet  just  before  dinner 
to  pray',  according  to  his  usual  custom. 
While  there  he  heard  the  voic<  of  beggars 
asking  for  bread;  and,  going  into’the  ; 
refectory,  took  three  loaves  olf  the  table,  i 
and  handed  them  to  the  beggars  through  J 
the  window.  When  he  came  to  dinner  ;) 
ho  saw  the  three  loaves  had  been  re- 
placed, and  asked  the  steward  who  had 
done  it.  The  man  protested  that  no  one  ' 
had  touched  the  table  since  it  was  laid,  jl 
and  that  no  bread  had  been  replaced  at  j 
all.  When  Gerard  told  the  steward  he  '' 
had  given  three  of  the  loaves  to  some  jj 
beggars,  the  steward  replied,  then  God  ; 
must  have  replaced  them,  for  ho  was 
quite  certain  no  one  in  the  house  had  | 
done  so. — Father  Benedict,  Life  of  St.  a 
Gerard  (1700). 

The  testimony  of  this  steward  is  not  worth  much,  for 
ho  evidently  did  not  know  that  Gerard  bad  taken  three  9 
loaves  off  the  table. 

A somewhat  similar  incident  is  told  of  Albert  ^ 
d’Ogna  in  1279.  One  day  ho  gave  everything  on  the 
dinner-table,  provided  for  himself  and  family,  to  some  ,] 
beggars.  His  wife  was  very  angry ; but,  on  going  into  the  ‘ I 
dining-room,  she  found  the  tablo  refurnished  with  ever}'.-  j 
thing  afresh. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  13. 

Wheat  multiplied  by  St.  John  Francis  J 
Ecgis  (a.d.  1597-1640).  St.  John  Francis  , t 
Regis,  the  Jesuit,  kept  a granary'  of  wheat  1 
for  distribution  t<.  the  poor,  and  placed  . 
it  under  the  charge  of  Margaret  Baud.  “J 
One  day  Margaret  announced  that  the 
granary  was  quite  empty',  but  St.  Regis, 
notwithstanding,  sent  a poor  woman,  “ 
who  had  a large  family',  with  an  order 
for  wheat.  Margaret,  surprised  at  this,  , 
went  and  told  St.  Regis  the  chamber  was 
quite  empty',  insomuch  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  scrape  together  so  much  as 
a handful  of  corn,  much  less  a pokeful. 
“Go,”  said  Regis,  “and  fill  the  poke 
which  this  poor  woman  has  brought.” 
Margaret  persisted*  there  was  not  a 
grain  left,  “Do  as  1 bid  you,”  said 
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Regis.  So  she  went  to  the  granary,  and, 
to  her  utter  amazement,  found  it  full  of 
wheat  even  to  the  ceiling.  This  miracle 
was  repeated  several  times  afterwards. — 
Father  Daubenton  (Jesuit),  Life  of  St. 
John  Francis  Regis. 

Food  placed  by  John  Grand/?  before  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  multiplied  (a.d.  1546- 
1600).  In  1579  a dreadful  famine  oc- 
curred in  Spain  ; bread  failed,  and  the 
distress  was  frightful.  John  Grande  was 
at  Xeres,  and  exerted  himself  nobly  in 
rendering  assistance  to  the  starving 
people ; but  so  many  presented  them- 
selves that  all  his  resources  were  at 
length  exhausted.  Man’s  extremity  is 
God’s  opportunity.  John  Grande'  put  a 
small  piece  of  bread  and  meat  before  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  and  from  that 
moment  the  more  he  gave  the  more  he 
had  to  give.  Neither  bread  nor  meat 
failed  him  so  long  as  the  famine  lasted. 
— Lcs  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  vi.  p.  437. 

■ Guilbcrt,  founder  of  the  congregation  of 
Vallombrosa,  creates  pike  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  Leo  'IX.  (a.d.  1049).  While 
pope  Leo  IX.  was  visiting  the  Churches, 
lie  told  Guilbcrt,  founder  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Vallombrosa,  he  should  dine 
with  him  in  his  monastery  of  Passigno. 
Guilbcrt  found  there  was  no  fish,  so  he 
told  two  of  the  novices  to  cast  their  lines 
in  the  neighbouring  lake  and  get  some. 
The  novices  replied,  “ There  are  no  fish  at 
all  in  the  lake  ; ” but  the  abbot  rebuked 
them,  saying  it  was  not  their  place  to 
remonstrate,  but  to  obey.  So  they  went 
to  the  lake,  and  presently  returned, 
bringing  with  them  two  magnificent 
pike,  which  amply  supplied  the  pope  and 
all  his  retinue. — Wibert,  Life  of  St.  Leo  ’ 
IX.,  bk.  ii. 

St.  Hermeland  multiplies  wine  (a.d. 
718).  The  count  of  Nantes  et  Rennes, 
doubting  the  miraculous  powers  of  St. 
Hermeland,  resolved  to  put  them  to  the 
proof.  So  he  called  on  the  saint,  and 
St.  Hermeland,  by  his  benediction  only, 
multiplied  a sip  of  wine  presented  to  the 
count  in  a glass,  and  obliged  him  by  this 
miracle  to  throw  himself  at  the  saint’s 
feet  and  beg  his  pardon.  After  that,  the 
count  listened  with  more  attention  to  the 
ghostly  instructions  of  the  saint. 

Another  instance.  While  on  a visit  at 
Coutances,  in  Normandy,  a rich  in- 
habitant of  the  place,  named  Launc', 
received  the  saint  under  his  roof.  There 
was  only  one  pint  of  wine  in  the  house, 
but  St.  11  ermcland  gave  of  it  to  a largo 
multitude  of  nersons  who  had  assembled 


on  all  sides  to  see  him.  Hundreds  and 
hundreds  drank  of  this  wine,  and  still  it 
failed  not ; yea,  after  all  had  drunk  and 
wrere  satisfied,  there  was  more  left  in  the 
vessel  than  at  first. — Bulteau,  History  of 
the  Monks  of  the  East,  bk.  i.  ch.  37. 

St.  Hermeland  produces  a lamprey  which 
feeds  a whole  monastery  (a.d.  718). 
While  St.  Hermeland  was  at  Aindretteon 
the  Loire,  a monk  spoke  to  him  of  a little 
fish,  called  a lamprey,  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  bishop’s  palace  at  Nantes.  Says 
St.  Hermeland,  “ Do  you  suppose  that 
God  cannot  send  such  fish  here  ? ” And 
while  he  was  speaking  a lamprey  jumped 
out  of  the  Loire,  and  threw  itself  on  the 
bank  close  by  the  monk.  St.  Herme- 
land divided  it  into  three  pieces  ; one  he 
kept  for  himself,  and  the  other  two  he 
sent  to  the  monastery,  and  they  sufficed 
to  feed  all  the  brothers  there  assembled.' 
— Bulteau,  History  of  the  Monks  of  the , 
East,  bk.  i.  ch.  37. 

St.  Hilarion  feeds  three  thousand  with 
a hundred  measures  of  grapes,  and  has 
three  hundred  measures  left.  St.  H ilarion, 
visiting  his  monasteries,  came  to  one 
which  was  occupied  by  a very  miserly 
man.  This  vineyard  was  attached  to  a 
monastery,  and  the  tenant  had  placed 
watchmen  in  it  to  keep  out  the  crowd. 
St.  Hilarion,  passing  by  this  vineyard, 
went  into  another,  and  the  crowd  followed 
him.  The  saint  blessed  the  vineyard, 
and  the  multitude  ate.  This  vineyard 
usually  yielded  a hundred  measures 
of  wine  annually,  but  this  year,  when 
about  three  thousand  persons  had  eaten, 
of  the  grapes  as  much  as  they  wished,  it 
yielded,  within  twenty  days,  more  than 
three  hundred  measures  of  wine.  The 
other  vineyard  yielded  much  less  than 
usual,  and  the  fruit  it  bore  did  not  ripen, 
so  that  the  grapes  thereof  were  sour. — 
St.  Jerome  (a.d.  399),  Vita  St.  Hilarionis. 
See  also  Nicephoros  Callistus  (died 
1350),  Ecclesiastical  History. 

St.  Isidore  feeds  a great  crowd  with  the 
portion  of  food  set  aside  for  himself.  One 
night  St.  Isidore  returned  home  later 
than  usual,  because  he  had  entered  a 
church  on  his  way  to  pray  there.  When 
he  reached  the  homestead  of  farmer 
Vargas,  for  whom  he  worked,  supper, 
was  over,  but  a small  portion  had  been 
set  aside  for  him.  Isidore  took  it  to 
the  door,  where  a great  crowd  of  poor 
people  and  pilgrims  was  assembled,  dis- 
tributed to  each  as  much  as  he  would, 
and  all  went  away  filled  and  fully, 
■satisfied,  so  greatly  had  the  food  been' 
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multiplied. — From  the  Spanish  Life  of 
St.  Isidore. 

Another  example.  St.  Isidore  joined 
the  confraternity  of  the  Rosary  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  where,  on  certain  days,  a 
distribution  of  bread  and  wine  was  made 
to  the  “sodales.”  Isidore  always  gave 
his  quota  to  the  poor.  On  one  occasion 
it  was  larger  than  usual,  so  he  invited  all 
the  poor  round  about  to  come  and  receive 
his  dole  of  bread  and  wine.  Above 
three  hundred  assembled ; and,  as  he 
distributed,  the  bread  and  wine  kept 
multiplying,  so  that  all  the  three  hundred 
were  filled  ; and  as  they  returned  home, 
they  blessed  God  for  His  miraculous 
liberality. 

The  life  of  St.  Isidore  is  vouched  for  by  the  highest 
possible  authority,  and  the  version  used  in  these  extracts 
is  a translation  printed  at  Brussels,  June  18,  1625.  by  John 
Heigham,  by  letters  of  authorization  from  Philip,  king  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  countersigned  by  his  minister,  Da 
Croote. 

St.  John  Baptist  do  la  Conception 
multiplies  food  (1561-1613).  St.  John 
Baptist  de  la  Conception  was  head  of  the 
reformed  Trinitarians  in  the  new  convent 
of  Val  de  Pegnas.  On  one  occasion, 
being  wholly  without  food,  a gift  of 
twelve  loaves  was  sent  to  the  convent. 
Ten  of  these  he  gave  to  the  poor,  leaving 
only  two  for  the  convent,  which  con- 
tained some  hundreds  of  inmates.  lie 
commanded  the  steward  to  break  the 
two  loaves  into  small  pieces  and  hand 
round.  All  made  a hearty  repast,  and 
there  remained  over  and  above  sufficient 
for  the  evening  meal. 

On  another  occasion,  being  without 
food  of  any  kind,  the  saint  told  the 
inmates  they  must  perforce  observe  the 
day  as  a veritable  fast.  As  he  spoke 
two  young  men  knocked  at  the  gate,  and 
gave  in  food  of  divers  kinds  “truly 
appetizing.”  When  the  porter  demanded 
from  whom  the  gift  came,  the  young 
men  made  answer,  “Take,  take,  and 
’give  God  thanks.”  So  saying,  they  de- 
parted, and  were  no  more  seen. — Godes- 
card,-  Vie  des  Saintes  (continued  by 
Darras). 

St.  Jordanus  feeds  some  fifty  persons 
with  two  small'  loaves  (a.d.  1237).  St. 
Jordanus  of  Saxony  on  one  occasion 
went  to  the  village  of  Ursace,  in  the 
Alps,  in  company  with  two  brothers  and 
a secular  clerk.  Hungry  and  tired,  they 
entered  the  village  inn,  and  asked  for 
something  to  eat.  Mine  host  informed 
them  he  had  nothing  in  the  house  but 
two  small  loaves,  which  he  required  for 
his  own  family.  St.  Jordanus  requested 
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the  man  to  bring  what  he  had,  and  set 
before  them.  Ha  then  invited  the  poor 
of  the  neighbourhood  to  come  to  the  inn, 
and  soon  thirty  poor  folks  gathered 
before  the  door.  The  host  remonstrated ; 
said  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  food 
in  that  place ; and  wanted  to  send  the 
poor  away.  But  St.  Jordanus  distributed 
the  bread"  first  to  the  thirty  poor  folks, 
till  all  were  filled ; then  to  his  three 
companions,  till  they  were  satisfied  ; then 
to  the  host  and  all  his  house  ; and  lastly 
to  himself.  Mine  host  was  stupefied, 
and  exclaimed,  “ This  man  is  a saint.” — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandus),  vol.  ii.  Feb. 

St.  Julian , bishop  ofCuonfa,  miraculously 
supplied  with  food  (a.d.  1207).  St.  Julian, 
bishop  of  Cuemja,  used  daily  to  give 
dinner  to  a large  number  of  paupers,  and 
God  used  to  multiply  his  food  mira- 
culously to  enable  him  to  continue  his 
charities.  Sometimes  he  would  find  the 
corn  in  his  granaries  multiplied,  especially 
in  times  of  scarcity.  On  one  occasion, 
having  exhausted  his  provisions,  a long 
train  of  mules,  without  a single  driver, 
stood  at  his  gates.  Each  mule  was 
laden  with  corn,  and,  after  being  unloaded, 
departed,  no  one  knows  whither.  As 
there  was  no  driver,  there  was  no  one 
to  pay,  and  St.  Julian  felt  persuaded 
that  the  gift  came  from  God. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandus),  Jan.  28. 

St.  Maur  multiples  wine  to  supply  guests 
with  it  (a.d.  512-584).  On  one  occasion 
St.  Maur  had  to  entertain  unexpectedly 
the  archdeacon  of  Angers  and  more  than 
sixty  strangers.  He  had  no  wine  in  the 
house,  except  a few  drops  in  a bottle ; 
but  these  few  drops  he  multiplied  so 
abundantly  that  all  his  guests  had  as 
much  as  they  desired,  and  more  was 
left  than  the  original  quantit}r.  Faustus 
(a  companion  of  St.  Maur),  Life  of  St. 
Maur. 

St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns  reproduces  six 
sheep,  eaten  by  wolves  (a.d.  632).  On 
one  occasion  St.  Maidoc  fed  six  hungry 
wolves  with  six  fat  sheep,  and  then 
reproduced  the  sheep  in  their  former 
state  of  life  and  fatness. — Baring-Gould, 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.  31. 

Baring-Gould  apologizes  for  tiro  prodigies  set  down  to 
St  Mnidoc,  saying  "they  are  incredible;"  but  he  ought 
to  have  told  us  whero  to  draw  tho  line  between  credible 
anil  incredible  miracles. 

St.  Nicholas  levies  com,  and  the  levies 
are  miraculously  restored.  During  a 
great  dearth  in  Lycia,  St.  Nicholas 
induced  every  ship  laden  with  corn  on 
its  way  to  Constantinople  to  give  him  a 
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hundred  measures  of  the  wheat  (=  four 
sacks),  under  promise  that  when  the 
ship  reached  the  docks  the  crew  would 
find  the  gift  replaced.  With  this  volun- 
tary levy,  St.  Nicholas  kept  the  Lycians 
well  supplied  with  food ; for  not  only 
were  the  hundred  measures  miraculously 
restored  to  the  various  ships,  hut  the 
quantity  given  was  always  miraculously 
increased  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  people.  There  never  was  too  little, 
and  there  never  was  too  much.  (See 
Exod.  xvi.  17,  18.) — Metaphrastes  (died 
911),  Lives , etc. 

St.  Odilo,  bishop  of  Clwny,  feeds  a large 
number  of  visitors  with  a little  fish  (a.d. 
962-1049).  One  day  St.  Odilo  was  in 
St.  Martin’s  monastery  when  an  unusual 
number  of  visitors  arrived,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  house  to  eat  except  a little 
fish.  Odilo  caused  it  to  come  to  pass 
that  this  little  fish  supplied  a bountiful 
meal  to  all  the  guests,  all  the  inmates  of 
the  house,  and  all  the  poor  who  came 
for  alms. 

Another  instance.  On  another  occasion 
he  ordered  that  a number  of  travellers, 
who  unexpectedly  arrived  at  the  monas- 
tery of  Orval,  should  be  served  with  the 
wine  and  food  provided  for  the  inmates. 
This  was  done,  and  though  the  hungry 
and  thirsty  travellers  ate  and  drank  to 
their  hearts’  content,  yet  the  refection 
was  not  diminished,  so  that  the  wine- 
bottles  and  dishes  seemed  as  if  they  had 
not  been  touched. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bol- 
landus),  vol.  i.  Jan.  1. 

St.  Richard,  bishop  of  Chichester , feeds 
three  thousand  poor  folk  with  one  loaf  of 
bread  (a.d.  1253).  One  day  St.  Richard, 
bishop  of  Chichester,  distributing  a single 
loaf  of  bread,  all  that  he  had,  satisfied 
therewith  three  thousand  hungrj7  paupers, 
and  after  a hearty  meal  there  was  enough 
left  to  feed  a hundred  more.  Ilis  bio- 
grapher says  he  frequently  multiplied 
food  in  a similar  way. — j.  Capprave, 
Legends  of  England. 

St.  Sorus,  from  three  ripe  grapes,  makes 
three  barrels  of  wine  (a.d.  600-580). 
Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy,  with  a large 
following  went  to  Aquitaine,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Perigord,  to  be  cured  by  St. 
Sorus  of  leprosy.  After  the  cure  was 
effected,  the  saint  invited  the  king  and 
all  his  suite  to  a repast,  and  told  his 
steward  to  spread  a table  suitable  to  such 
honoured  guests.  The  steward  told  St. 
Sorus  there  was  no  wine,  and  that  none 
could  be  procured  in  time.  “ Well,” 
said  he,  “what  of  that?  the  hand  of  the 


Lord  is  not  shortened.  Go  into  the  vine- 
yard, and  you  will  find  three  grapes 
plump  and  ripe;  pluck  them,  and  bring 
them  to  me.”  The  steward  did  as  he 
was  bidden,  and  brought  to  the  hermit 
the  three  grapes.  “Now,”  said  the  saint, 
“bring  hither  three  empty  barrels,  and 
squeeze  the  three  grapes  into  the  three 
barrels.”  This  did  he,  and  the  barrels 
overflowed  with  most  excellent  wine. 
When  the  table  was  laid,  the  king  and 
his  courtiers  commended  the  wine,  greatly 
enjoyed  the  food  set  before  them,  and 
praised  the  hospitality  of  the  hermit. 
King  Gontran,  to  show  his  gratitude,  built 
a monastery  for  poor  travellers,  which  he 
endowed  right  royally,  and  placed  under 
the  charge  of_  his  saintly  host.  The 
monastery  was  built,  endowed  with 
immense  revenues,  and  provided  with 
everything  necessary  both  within  and 
without ; for  when  kings  acknowledge 
a benefit  received,  they  acknowledge  it 
like  kings. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol. 
ii.  p.  194. 

St.  Theresa  cf  Avila  multiplies  food  (a.d. 
1515-1582).  St.  Theresa  of  Avila,  founder 
of  the  barefooted  Carmelites,  found  that 
the  flour  in  her  convent  of  Villencuvo 
would  not  last  above  a month  longer,  so 
she  multiplied  it  into  enough  to  last  the 
whole  community  for  six  months,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  there  was  more  left 
than  the  original  quantity. — Les  Petits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  xii.  p.  375. 

St.  Theodosius  the  Cecnobiarch  feeds 
thousands  in  a famine  (a.d.  423-529). 
During  a great  famine  the  monastery 
over  which  Theodosius  presided  was  so 
crowded,  that  the  porters  closed  the  doors, 
and  refused  any  further  admittance. 
Still  throngs  crowded  round  the  doors, 
craving  bread.  St.  Theodosius  ordered 
food  to  be  distributed  daily  to  all  who 
applied  for  it,  and  God  provided  that  the 
food  given  was  as  rapidly  replenished. 
On  the  feast  of  the  Virgin,  the  number 
of  applicants  was  many  thousands,  but 
food  was  given  to  them  all,  as  much  as 
they  liked  ; and  after  all  had  eaten  and 
were  filled,  each  took  away  as  much  as 
could  be  carried.  It  was  a veritable 
repetition  of  our  Saviour’s  miracle  in  the 
desert,  when  with  five  small  loaves  and 
two  fishes  He  fed  five  thousand  men 
besides  women  and  children ; or  with 
seven  loaves  aud  a few  fishes  He  fed 
four  thousand  men  besides  women  and 
children. — The  Roman  Martyrology.  (Cave 
tells  us  this  life  was  written  by  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Pera.) 
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Another  example.  One  day  St.  Theo- 
dosius and  several  of  his  disciples  called 
on  Marcian,  a monk,  and  asked  him  to 
set  food  before  them.  Marcian  brought 
forth  a plate  of  lentils,  and  said  he  had 
no  bread  in  the  cell.  St.  Theodosius, 
observing  a small  crumb  of  bread  on  the 
monk’s  habit,  said,  “How  say  you, 
brother,  there  is  no  bread  in  the  cell?” 
and  handed  him  the  crumb.  The  monk 
took  it  in  his  hand  and  carried  it  to  the 
larder,  whereupon  it  became  bread  suf- 
ficient to  set  before  his  guests  ; and  next 
day  it  had  so  multiplied  that  it  filled  the 
larder  and  ran  out  through  the  door  in 
great  abundanct. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bol- 
landus),  vol.  i.  Jan.  1. 

Food  multiplied  by  St.  Vincent  Fcrricr 
(A.D.  1357-1419).  Time  would  fail  us  if 
we  told  of  the  sick  folk  healed  by  St. 
Vincent  Ferrier,  the  blind  he  gave  sight 
to,  the  deaf  he  gave  hearing  to,  the 
dumb  he  gave  speech  to,  the  women  he 
relieved  from  the  pains  of  childbirth,  the 
palsied  he  restored  to  strength,  and  the 
dead  he  raised  to  life ; but  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  many  a time  and 
oft  ho  multiplied  bread  and  wine  so 
prodigiously  as  to  supply  two  thousand, 
four  thousand,  and  even  six  thousand 
persons  with  a single  loaf  of  bread  and 
a single  pint  of  wine  ; and  after  the 
multitude  had  eaten  and  drunk  to  satiety, 
the  residue  left  was  manifold  more  than 
the  original  quantity.  This  shows  us 
that  even  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  “n’opcro  pas  de  moindres  miracles 
par  ses  serviteurs  que  ceux  qu’il  a faits 
par  lui-meme." — R.  P.  Pradel,  Vie  du 
Saint  Vincent  Ferrier. 

An  Incident  mentioned  by  Raymond,  the  confessor  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  on  the  life  of  that  saint,  will 
explain  some  of  the  ••roiruclcs’' of  the  multiplication  or 
supply  of  food.  lie  says,  “One  day  St.  Catherine  went 
to  visit  a poor  widow  woman  confined  to  her  bed,  and 
moved  to  compassion  by  her  extreme  poverty  determined 
to  supply  food  without  being  seen  or  known.  She  filled 
her  lap,  loaded  her  shoulders,  and  her  hands,  with  wine, 
coni,  and  oil,  to  the  amount  of  a hundred  pounds.  On 
opening  the  cottage  door  one  of  the  bags  fell  from  her 
shoulder  and  woke  tho  woman,  who  caught  sight  of 
Catherine’s  robe  as  she  ran  ofT,  and  recognized  her.”  Had 
this  not  been  the  case,  the  food  would  have  been  put 
down  to  a miraculous  supply  Instead  of  a secret  private 
charity.  , 

Garment  touched  or  touching. 

Matt.  ix.  20,  21.  A woman  which  was 
diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years 
came  behind  Jesus,  and  touched  the  hem  of 
His  garment ; for  she  said  within  herself,  If 
I may  but  touch  Ilis  garment  I shall  be  whole. 
(See  Numb.  xv.  38,  39.) 

Matt.  xiv.  36.  All  tho  country,  of  Genne- 
sarct  wcr.t  to  see  Jesus,  and  brought  to  him 
all  that  were  diseased,  and  besought  Him  that 
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they  might  only  touch  the  hem  of  His  garment ; 
and  as  many  as  touched  were  made  perfectly 
whole. 

Acts  xix.  11,  12.  God  wrought  special 
miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul:  so  that  from' 
his  body  were  brought  unto  the  sick  hand- 
kerchiefs or  aprons,  and  tho  diseases  departed 
from  them,  and  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them. 

A paralytic  cured  by  hissing  the  hem 
of  St.  Ambrose's  garment.  Wlien  St. 
Ambrose,  at  bis  sister’s  request,  went 
to  visit  a great  lady,  ho  sawr,  sitting  on 
a ebair,  a palsied  'woman.  His  sister 
called  bis  attention  to  her,  and  as  he 
approached  the  chair  the  paralytic  kissed 
the  hem  of  bis  garment,  and  wras  instantly 
made  whole. — Paul  the  deacon,  Life  of 
St.  Ambrose. 

The  touch  of  St.  Angelus's  cope  restores 
a child  to  life  (a.d.  1225).  St.  Angelus,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  went  to  Jerusalem 
to  take  priest’s  orders,  and  while  there,  a 
woman  brought  her  dead  son  to  him,  laid 
the  body  at  his  feet,  and  implored  him  to 
restore  it  to  life.  Angelus  resisted  for  a 
time,  saying  he  was  too  young  and  too 
unworthy  to  ask  so  great  a favour  of 
God ; hut  the  woman  persisted,  and  the 
young  priest  yielded  to  her  importunity. 
He  threw  his  cope  over  the  child,  and  ns 
he  prayed,  the  child  returned  to  life, 
publishing  abroad  the  glory  of  the 
Almighty  and  the  merits  of  the  young 
priest. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  v. 
pp.  342,  343. 

A demoniac  cured  as  soon  as  the  garment 
of  St.  Antony  of  Padua  touched  him  (a.d. 
1195-1231).  St.  Antony  of  Padua  was 
called  to  see  a brother  monk  who  was  ill ; 
he  was  screaming  horribly,  laughing,  and 
tossing  himself  about.  It  occurred  to  St. 
Autony  that  the  man  was  possessed,  so 
he  threw  his  mantle  over  him.  Immedi- 
ately the  garment  touched  the  demoniac, 
the  devil  left  him,  and  he  was  cured. 

Another  instance.  When  St.  Antony 
was  in  the  abbey  of  Solignac,  one  of  the 
inmates,  tormented  by  the  devil,  prayed 
him  to  intercede  on  his  behalf.  St. 
Antony  took  off  his  cloak  and  put  it  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  demoniac  ; where- 
upon the  impure  spirit  departed,  and 
never  returned  again. — L’abbc'  Guyard, 
Life  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua. 

A woman  with  a bloody  flux  healed  by 
touching  the  hem  of  Aquinas's  garment. 
William  of  Tocco  tells  us,  that  while 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  coming  out  of  St. 
Peter’s  church  on  Easter  Sunday,  a 
woman  who  was  diseased  of  a bloody  flux 
came  behind,  and  touched  the  hem  of  his 
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garment.  No  sooner  had  she  done  so 
than  sho  was  entirely  cured.  Alban 
Butler  repeats  this  tradition  as  not  too 
extravagant  even  for  his  expurgated 
calendar  of  saints  (March  7). 

A woman  healed  by  touching  the  garment 
of  St.  Bernardin  (1380-1444) . A woman, 
suffering  from  a sore  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  physicians  incurable,  touched 
the  edge  of  the  garment  of  St.  Bernardin, 
and  was  instantly  made  whole. 

Another  instance.  St.  Bernardin  gave 
a pair  of  his  shoes  to  a poor  leper,  and 
immediately  the  leper  put  them  on,  his 
leprosy  left  him,  and  he  became  as  well 
as  if  he  had  never  been  afflicted. — Barnaby 
of  Siena  (a  contemporary),  Life  of  St. 
Bernardin. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo' s cloah  cures  Sister 
Candida  of  a disease  pronounced  to  be  in- 
curable (the  day  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  1601).  Sister  Candida,  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  Capucinesses,  in  Milan,  had 
been  sick  for  three  years,  and  her  disease 
was  pronounced  to  be  incurable.  After 
receiving  the  “ last  sacrament,”  she  made 
a vow  to  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and  bade 
her  attendants  lay  over  her  the  deceased 
saint’s  gown,  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
wear  in  his  private  cell.  Immediately 
the  gown  touched  the  invalid  she  recovered, 
rose  out  of  bed,  and  carried  the  gown  in 
her  own  hands  back  to  the  church.  This 
miracle  is  attested  by  all  the  sisters  of 
the  convent,  and  filled  them  with  amaze- 
ment.— Francis  Penia,  Abridgment  of  the 
Life  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 
i St.  Giles's  cloak  cures  a sick  beggar. 
One  day  St.  Giles  saw  in  the  street  a sick 
man,  who  asked  alms  of  him.  St.  Giles 
replied,  “ Silver  and  gold  have  I none ; 
but  such  as  I have,  give  I unto  thee.” 
So  saying,  he  stripped  off  his  outer 
garment  and  gave  it  to  the  beggar.  No 
sooner  had  the  beggar  put  on  the  cloak  than 
he  was  entirely  cured  of  his  infirmity. — 
Gilbertus  (bishop  of  Carnotum),  Life  of 
St.  Giles 

• St.  Gregory's  rochet  hills  a Jew  (a.d. 
261).  Two  Jews  plotted  togetherto  over- 
reach St.  Gregory  (Thaumaturgus),  whom 
they  saw  approaching.  One  laid  himself 
on  the  ground,  pretending  to  be  dead,  and 
the  other  pretended  to  be  bewailing  the 
sudden  death  of  his  companion.  When 
St.  Gregory  came  up,  the  “live”  man 
said  to  him,  “ 0 man  of  God,  help  me  in 
m>  misery.  This  my  companion  has  just 
fallen  down  dead,  and  I have  nothing  to 
wrap  him  in.”  St.  Gregory,  taking  olf 
his  rochet,  laid  it  over  the  man  on  the 


ground,  and  went  his  wav.  “Comealong, 
old  fellow,”  said  the  other  Jew;  “up 
with  you  ; the  man  is  gone,  and  we  have 
not  made  a bad  market ; ” but  his  com- 
panion stirred  not.  “Up,  I say  ; no  one 
is  near,  let  u3  be  off,”  persisted  the 
“living”  Jew.  Still  his  companion 
answered  not  a word.  In  fact,  he  was 
dead.  He  died  the  moment  the  rochet 
touched  him.  Like  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
he  consented  to  a lie,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord  was  upon  him. — St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Life  of  St.  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus. 

A leper  healed  by  the  touch  of  St.  Hugh's 
cloak  (a.d.  1024-1109).  St.  Hugh,  abbot 
of  Cluny,  went  one  day  to  visit  the 
monasteries  of  Gascony,  and  saw  on  the 
road  a leper.  This  leper  was  once  very 
rich  and  of  excellent  social  standing,  but 
he  fled  from  society,  and  buried  himself 
in  solitude.  Hugh  entered  his  cabin, 
spoke  kindly  to  him,  and  throwing  his 
cloak  over  the  man’s  shoulders,  the  leprosy 
left  him. — Lorain,  History  of  the  Abbey  of 
Clung. 

Two  children  cured  by  being  touched  with 
a rag  cut  from  the  garment  of  John  Francis 
Regis , the  Jesuit  (a.d.  1597-1640).  A 
woman  of  Marlhes,  seeing  the  garment  of 
St.  Regis  in  holes,  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
mend  it ; to  which  the  saint  readily 
assented.  The  woman  had  two  sick 
children  at  the  time ; one  was  ill  of 
dropsy,  and  the  other  of  scarlet  fever. 
She  laid  on  each  child  a piece  cut  from 
the  garment  which  she  had  repaired,  and 
immediately  both  the  children  were 
restored  to  perfect  health. — Father  Dau- 
benton  (Jesuit),  Life  of  St.  John  Francis 
Regis. 

Touching  the  garment  of  St.  John 
Joseph  sanative  (a.d.  1654-1734).  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  says  many  were  healed 
by  merely  touching  the  garments  of  St. 
John  Joseph  of  the  Cross,  and  many  by 
touching  St.  John  Joseph.  For  example, 
the  mother  of  a madman  held  his  mantle 
before  her  son,  and  the  madman  instantly 
leaped  out  of  the  window  into  the  street. 
Every  one  expected  he  would  have  been 
crushed  to  death,  for  the  window  was  in 
an  upper  story ; but  not  only  was  he 
uninjured,  he  was  actually  restored  to  his 
right  mind. 

Again.  Casimir  Avellon  healed  his 
wife  of  spasms  in  the  shoulders,  which 
had  resisted  all  the  remedies  hitherto 
tried,  by  simply  placing  on  the  part 
affected  a small  piece  of  one  of  the  gar- 
ments of  St.  John  Joseph. 
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A lady  suffering  from  neuralgia  in  the 
head  was  cured  by  touching  the  saint’s 
hands.  Similarly  a blind  man  was  cured, 
and  an  infant  of  three  years  old  who  was 
a cripple.— Migne,  Demonstrations  Evan- 
gdliques,  vol.  xvi. 

A demoniac  cured  by  touching  the  hem  of 
St.  Luhin's  garment  (a.d.  557).  Among 
the  many  miracles  wrought  by  St.  Lubin, 
bishop  of  Chartres,  we  are  told  that  a 
damsel,  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  was 
delivered  by  touching  the  hem  of  his 
garment. — Dupre',  Saints  de  Blois. 

A bloody  flua  staunched  by  touching  the 
garment  of  St.  Facomius  (a.d.  292-348). 
A woman,  afflicted  with  a bloody  flux, 
induced  a monk  to  permit  her  to  stand  in 
the  church  where  she  could  touch  St. 
Pacomius  when  he  went  to  the  altar.  As 
the  abbot  passed  by  the  woman  touched 
the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  was  instantly 
made  whole. — His  life  by  one  of  tho 
monks  of  Tabenna,  a contemporary. 

A woman  with  a cancer  cured  by  touching 
the  garment  of  St.  Theodosius  the  Camo- 
biarch  (a.d.  423-529).  One  day,  when  St. 
Theodosius  the  Ccenobiarch  was  preaching 
in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  a woman  with 
a horrible  cancer  waited  for  him  outside 
the  church  ; for  she  said  within  herself, 
“ If  I can  but  touch  his  garment  I shall 
be  made  whole.”  When  St.  Theodosius 
passed  by  the  woman,  she  touched  his 
garment,  and  straightway  was  made 
whole. — The  Roman  Martyrology.  (Cave 
says  the  life  of  St.  Theodosius  in  this 
martyrology  was  written  by  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Pera.) 

A woman  cured  of  ague  by  her  beads, 
•which  had  touched  against  the  tomb  of  St. 
Alfonso  Rodriquez  (a.d.  1526-1G17).  Some 
four  days  after  the  death  of  St.  Alfonso 
Rodriquez,  a woman  sick  of  an  ague  sent 
her  son,  a boy  of  seven  years  old,  to 
touch  the  tomb  of  the  saint  with  her  beads. 
The  boy  having  done  so,  took  the  beads 
to  his  mother ; and  the  woman  placing 
them  round  her  neck,  the  fever  left  her. 
She  lived  many  years  afterwards,  and 
enjoyed  far  better  health  than  she  had 
before. — Michael  Julian,  Life  of  St. 
Alfonso  Rodriquez. 

■ A piece  of  the  cassock  of  St.  Alfonso 
Rodriquez  cures  an  issue  of  blood  (a.d. 
1526-1617).  Two  days  after  the  death 
of  St.  Alfonso  Rodriquez,  there  came  a 
woman  afflicted  with  an  issue  of  blood, 
whose  life  was  despaired  of,  insomuch 
that  a father  had  been  sent  for  to  assist 
at  her  expected  death.  Before  the  father 
arrived,  a piece  of  the  cassock  of  Alfonso 


Rodriquez  was  laid  on  her,  and  the 
moment  it  touched  her,  she  cried  out  with 
a loud  voice,  “Praise  be  to  God,  I am 
cured  ! ” The  flux  was  staunched,  and 
the  ague  from  which  she  was  suffering 
left  her.  The  woman  lived  after  this 
miraculous  cure  for  many  years. — Michael 
Julian,  Life  of  St.  Alfonso  Rodriquez. 

A cancer  cured  by  a piece  of  the  cloak 
of  St.  Alfonso  Rodriquez  (1526-1617).  A 
woman  suffering  from  cancer  in  the  breast 
laid  a piece  of  tho  cloak  of  St.  Alfonso 
Rodriquez  on  the  part  affected.  The 
moment  the  cloth  touched  her,  a stream 
of  corrupt  matter  ran  from  the  breast ; 
the  wound  healed  in  two  days ; and  on 
the  third  day  she  had  an  abundance 
of  pure  milk  to  give  her  young  babe. 
This  miracle  was  sworn  to  by  an  eye- 
witness.— Michael  Julian,  Life  of  St. 
Alfonso  Rodriquez. 

A holy  father  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  tells  us  that  daily 
at  tho  tomb  of  this  saint  miracles  wero  wrought,  and 
if  lie  attempted  to  particularizo  each  one,  ho  might 
adopt  the  language  of  John  the  Evangelist,  “ I suppose 
that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that 
should  be  written  ; " or,  in  other  words,  that  the  number  of 
books  which  would  be  required  for  the  purpose  would 
exceed  all  the  books  then  extant. 

Gates  opening  of  their  Own 
Accord. 

Acts  xil.  10.  When  they  were  past  the  first 
and  second  ward,  they  came  unto  the  iron  Rato 
that  leadeth  unto  the  city,  which  opened  to  tin  m 
of  its  own  accord. 

Acts  xvi.  25,  2G.  At  midnight  Paul  and 
Silas  prayed  . . . and  suddenly  there  was  a 
great  earthquake  . . . and  all  the  doors  were 
opened. 

The  gates  of  Paris  open  of  their  own 
accord  to  St.  Genevieve.  King  Ckilderic 
had  great  respect  for  St.  Genevibve,  and 
was  unable  to  refuse  her  when  she  pre- 
ferred a petition.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  king  was  about  to  put  to  death  a 
number  of  captives  taken  in  war,  he 
commanded  the  city  gates  to  be  closed, 
lest  St.  Genevifeve  should  come  and  inter- 
cede for  their  liberation.  When  the  saint 
heard  thereof,  she  hurried  to  the  city, 
and,  touching  the  gates,  they  instantly 
flew  open  to  her,  though  they  -were  both 
locked  and  bolted.  Going  at  once  to  the 
king,  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  him, 
and  refused  to  rise  till  she  obtained  her 
petition.  So  the  captives  were  released, 
and  the  deed  of  blood  was  .stayed. — 
Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan., 
p.  50. 

For  other  examples  consult  the  index. 

Gehazi. 

2 Kings  v.  20-27.  When  Nnaman  was  cured 
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of  bis  leprosy,  ho  wanted  to  reward  Elisha 
with  gold  and  other  gifts;  but  the  prophet 
refused  to  take  anything.  Gehazi,  the  servant 
of  Elisha,  resolved  to  profit  by  his  master's  in- 
dependence, and  ran  after  the  Syrian  captain, 
saying,  My  master  hath  sent  me,  saying,  Behold, 
even  now  there  be  come  to  me  from  Mount 
Ephraim  two  young  men  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets : give  them,  I pray  thee,  a talent  of 
silver  and  two  changes  of  raiment.  Naaman 
said.  Be  content,  take  two  talents.  So  they 
beund  for  him  two  talents  of  silver  in  two  bags, 
and  sent  two  servants  with  him,  bearing  two 
changes  of  garments.  Before  they  reached  the 
tower,  Gehazi  took  the  garments  himself,  and 
sent  the  Syrian  servants  back  again.  When 
Gehazi  showed  himself  to  his  master,  Elisha  said 
to  him,  Whence  comest  thou,  Gehazi?  And 
Gehazi  answered,  Thy  servant  has  been  no 
whither  ? Then  said  Elisha  to  him,  Went  not 
my  heart  with  thee,  when  the  man  turned  again 
from  his  chariot  to  meet  thee  ? Is  it  a time  to 
receive  money,  and  to  receive  garments  ? The 
leprosy  therefore  of  Naaman  shall  cleave  unto 
thee  and  thy  seed  for  ever.  And  Gehazi  went 
out  from  the  presence  of  Elisha  a leper  white 
as  snow. 

St.  Benedict  reproved  one  of  his  disciples 
for  receiving  a present  from  some  nuns 
(a.d.  480-543).  One  day,  when  St. 
Benedict  was  engaged  on  a missionary 
tour,  he  sent  one  of  his  disciples  to  a 
nunnery  to  deliver  the  exhortation  for 
him.  The  nuns  begged  the  monk  to  ac- 
cept some  handkerchiefs  which  they  had 
made,  and  he  hid  them  in  his  bosom.  On 
his  return  to  the  monastery,  the  patriarch 
met  him,  and  said  to  him  severely,  “How 
is  this,  my  brother,  that  you  have  suffered 
iniquity  to  enter  into  your  bosom  ? ” The 
monk  was  amazed  at  this  reproof,  and 
could  not  at  once  tell  what  the  saint 
referred  to.  “ Was  I not  with  you  when 
you  received  the  handkerchiefs  which  you 
hid  in  your  bosom  ? Is  this  the  way  you 
keep  your  vows  of  poverty  and  obedi- 
ence?” These  words  fell  on  the  monk 
like  a clap  of  thunder,  and,  falling  at  the 
feet  of  the  abbot,  he  demanded  penance, 
and  threw  away  the  handkerchiefs  which 
had  been  given  him. — St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

John,  the  successor  of  St.  Macarius,  ap- 
propriated to  himself  the  revenues  of  the 
abbey,  and  became  a leper  (fourth  century). 
John  succeeded  Macarius,  abbot  of  Alex- 
andria, a.d.  394.  St.  Macarius,  knowing 
his  great  foible,  had  said  to  him,  “Brother, 
your  great  temptation  is  avarice.  Resist 
it,  or  be  assured  the  lot  of  Gehazi  will  be 
yours  also.”  Instead  of  profiting  by  this 
advice,  as  soon  as  Macarius  was  dead,  and 
John  succeeded  to  the  abbacy,  he  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  revenues  which 
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belonged  to  the  poor,  and  became  a leper, 
covered  with  elephantiasis,  “ qu’on  ne 
trouvait  pas  en  tout  son  corps  la  largeur 
d’un  doight  qui  n’en  fut  gate'.” — Les  Fctits 
Bollandistes  (1880),  Jan.  2. 

A stolen  bottle  of  wine  converted  into  a 
serpent.  A man  of  high  condition  sent 
St.  Benedict  two  flagons  of  wine,  but  the 
valet  stole  one,  and  hid  it  under  a tree. 
When  he  delivered  the  other  at  the  abbey 
of  Mount  Cassino,  the  saint  received  it 
courteously,  but  said  to  the  manservant, 
“On  your  return  home,  my  man,  don’t 
forget  the  flagon  under  the  tree ; but 
before  you  put  it  into  your  mouth,  look 
well  into  it.  Adieu.”  When  the  man 
picked  up  the  flagon  which  he  had  stolen, 
and  looked  into  it,  instead  of  wine,  he 
found  therein  a deadly  asp.  This  miracle 
had  such  an  effect  on  the  young  valet, 
that  he  turned  monk,  and  St.  Benedict 
called  him  “ Brother  Exhilaratus.” — St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii.  ch.  1. 

Tills  “miracle"  is  repeated  in  the  life  of  St.  Dominic 
of  Sora,  about  540  years  later.  (See  next  two  articles.) 

Stolen  fish  converted  by  St.  Dominic  into 
a serpent  (a.d.  1031).  A certain  person 
sent  to  St.  Dominic  of  Sora  some  fish, 
but  the  man  charged  with  the  commission 
stole  part,  and  hid  it  under  a tree.  When 
he  delivered  the  residue  at  the  monastery, 
St.  Dominic  said  to  the  man,  “Don’t 
forget  the  fish  under  the  linden  tree.” 
When  the  man  arrived  at  the  spot,  he 
found,  instead  of  a fish,  a nest  of 
serpents,  and  fled  in  fear  of  his  life. — 
Cardinal  Alberic  II.,  Life  of  St.  Dominic 
of  Sora  ; also  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  iii. 
p.  56. 

(See  the  articles  above  and  below.) 

Stolen  bread  and  wine  converted  into 
poison  and  a serpent  by  St.  Valery  (a.d. 
619).  A pious  lady  sent  by  her  son 
some  food  and  wine  to  St.  Valery  of 
Luxeuil,  but  the  lad  hid  apart,  intending 
on  his  return  to  feast  thereon.  When 
he  delivered  the  present  to  the  saint,  St. 
Valery  said  to  him,  “ We  thank  God  for 
the  bounties  sent  by  your  hand ; but 
when  you  return  home,  my  son,  take  care 
how  you  put  to  your  mouth  what  you  hid 
in  coming,  for  the  food  is  poisoned,  and 
a serpent  is  in  the  flagon.”  “When  the  lad 
reached  the  spot  where  he  had  secreted 
what  he  had  purloined,  the  food  was  quite 
uneatable,  and  a snake  had  crept  into  the 
flagon.  The  boy  in  terror  ran  back  to 
St.  Valery,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  begged 
pardon  for  his  offence.  "5  (See  the  two  pre- 
ceding legends.) — Besangon  (1854),  Lcs 
Saints  de  Franchc  Comtd, 
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A thief , having  stolen  some  millstones, 
tras  punished  by  St.  Leufrcdus  (a.d.  738). 
A thief,  having  stolen  some  millstones 
from  Leufredus’s  monastery,  was  taken 
by  the  saint  before  the  magistrate  of  the 
district.  Here  he  behaved  like  a man 
beside  himself,  and  called  Leufredus  a 
liar  and  a slanderer.  Leufredus  simply 
answered,  “ May  God  judge  between  thee 
and  me ; ” and  at  the  selfsame  hour  all 
the  teeth  of  the  thief  broke  in  his  two 
jaws.  As  the  leprosy  of  Gehazi  was  en- 
tailed on  his  posterity  for  ever,  so  were 
the  broken  teeth  of  this  thief  ; for,  as  the 
chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.  says, 
“ toute  sa  posterite'  n’a  point  eu  de  dents.” 
— Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vii. 
p.  189. 

One  could  well  wish  to  know  the  chamberlain’s  proof  of 
this  toothless  entail.  The  occurrence  “ took  place  " in  the 
diocese  of  Erreux,  somewhere  about  A.D.  730,  say  eleven 
hundred  years  ago.  Does  Mgr.  Guirin  know  any  of  these 
teetklcss  creatures?  and  has  he  any  proof  whatever  that 
the  race  has  been  so  for  eleven  hundred  years?  If  so, 
the  “ miracle  ” might  be  regarded  as  something  better  than 
an  old  wives’  tale. 

Gideon’s  Stratagem. 

Judg.  vii.  16-28.  When  Gideon  went  against 
the  allied  Midianites  and  Amalekites,  ho 
selected  three  hundred  men,  which  he  divided 
into  three  companies,  and  told  the  men  to 
conceal  a lamp  in  a pitcher,  and  to  take  a 
trumpet.  His  scheme  was  to  surprise  the  foe, 
and  spread  a panic  among  them.  So  Gideon 
with  the  three  companies,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  watch,  stole  towards  the  camp  of  the 
foe,  and  all  of  a 6udden  every  man  blew  his 
trumpet,  brake  the  pitcher  which  concealed  his 
lamp,  and  shouted,  The  sword  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  Gideon ! The  Midianites  and  their  allies 
rose  in  terror  and  fled,  and  the  Lord  set  every 
man’s  sword  against  his  fellow,  so  the  overthrow 
was  complete. 

Michael,  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  subdues 
an  army  of  rebels  by  wax  candles  (a.d. 
806).  The  Bulgarians  revolted,  because 
Michael  their  king  had  forsaken  the 
national  faith,  and  became  a Christian. 
Marching  against  the  rebels,  the  king 
obtained  an  easy  victory,  by  availing 
himself  of  a panic.  The  rebels  either  saw, 
or-  thought  they  saw,  seven  clerks  with 
wax  candles  setting  lire  to  a house,  and 
feared  lest  the  burning  house  should  fall 
upon  them,  and  the  king’s  cavalry  trample 
them  to  death.  Too  terrified  to  flee,  they 
lay  on  the  earth  trembling,  and,  of  course, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  reducing  them 
to  submission. — Ilenschenius,  Lives  of  St. 
Cyril  and  St.  Methodius  (March  9). 

Gift  of  Tongues. 

Acts  ii,  l-u.  When  the  day  of  Pentecost 


was  fully  come  . . . there  were  in  Jerusalem 
devout  men  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven 
. . . and  they  were  confounded,  because  every 
man  heard  [the  apostles]  speak  in  his  own 
language  . . . Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elam- 
ites, and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in 
Judaea,  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus,  and  Asia, 
Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  | 
parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of 
Kome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians,  1 
heard  in  their  own  tongues  the  apostles  speak  of 
the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

1 Cou.  xii.  4-11.  There  are  diversities  of 
gifts  ...  to  one  is  given  the  word  of  wisdom, 
to  another  the  gift  of  healing,  to  another  the 
working  of  miracles,  to  another  divers  kind  of 
tongues. 


St.  Antony  of  radua  had  the  gift  of 
tongues.  Sc.  Antony  of  Padua  had, 
together  with  his  other  endowments,  the 
gift  of  tongues,  clear,  pleasant,  and  shrill. 
Though  thousands  of  every  nation  under 
heaven  came  to  hear  him,  yet  all  under- 
stood him.  As  it  happened  in  Rome  : 
when  a crowd  of  foreigners  stood  around 
him,  and  he  preached  in  Italian,  all 
affirmed  that  they  heard  him  speak  in 
their  own  native  language.  The  same 
thing  happened  when  the  apostles,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  spoke  in  Jerusalem  to 
the  men  there  gathered  together  out  of 
every  nation  under  heaven. — Edward 
Kinesman  (1623),  Lives - of  the  Saints, 
p.  367. 

St.  Bernardin  preached  to  the  Greehs  in 
Ltalian,  and  what  they  heard  was  Greek 
(a.d.  1380-144-1).  St.  Bernardin  on  one 
occasion  had  to  preach  to  Greeks,  but 
not  knowing  the  Greek  language,  he 
preached  in  his  native  Italian,  and  was 
understood  as  well  as  if  he  had  spoken 
in  Greek  the  wonderful  works  of  God. — 
Barnaby  of  Siena  (a  contemporary),  Life 
of  St.  Bernardin. 

St.  Pacomlus  inspired  in  a moment  with 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  (a.d.  292-  \ 
348).  St.  Pacomius  knew  only  one 
language,  his  native  Egyptian  ; but  one 
day  a religions  from  Italy  came  to  con- 
sult him  on  a case  of  conscience ; -and 
Pacomius,  kneeling  in  prayer,  said,  “0 
God,  if  the  knowledge  of  languages  is 
essential,  in  order  that  I may  make 
known  Thy  will  to  strangers,  why  hast 
Thou  not  given  me  this  gift?  If  it 
seemeth  good  in  Thy  sight  give  me  now 
the  gift  of  tongues,  that  I may  be  useful 
to  this  stranger.”  So  saying,  he  rose 
from  his  knees,  and  found  himself  a 
perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages. — His  Life,  by  a monk  of 
Tabcnna,  one  of  his  disciples. 

When  St.  Vincent- Ferrier  preached,  all 
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[foreigners  understood  him  (a.d.  1357- 
[1419).  St.  Yincenfc  Ferrier  went  about 
preaching.  He  was  accompanied  by  fifty 
1 priests,  a large  number  of  Tertiaries  of 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  a multitude 
[of  penitents.  The  audience  of  strangers 
amounted  often  to  ten  thousand,  but 
though  the  crowd  was  so  enormous,  the 
persons  furthest  off  heard  him  as  dis- 
tinctly ns  those  near  him  ; and  although 
all  nationalities  were  amongst  the  hearers, 
Frenchmen  and  Italians,  Germans  and 
English,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  all 
understood  every  word  that  was  uttered, 
as  if  it  had  been  spoken  in  their  own 
tongue. — Peter  Ranzano  (bishop  of 
Lucera),  Life  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier. 

Wo  are  again  told,  in  tho  same  life,  that  St.  Vincent 
went  to  Genoa  in  140;),  and  though  ho  preached  in 
Spanish,  the  strangers  of  all  nationalities,  who  had  assem- 
bled at  that  important  mart,  understood  him  as  well  as 
if  each  had  been  addressed  in  his  own  native  language. 
— Mgr.  Guerin,  Ties  des  Saints,  vol.  iv.  p.  232, 

St.  Francis  Xavier  had  the  gift  of 
\tongucs.  As  soon  as  Xavier  came  into 
| any  of  those  strange  countries  where  he 
preached  the  gospel,  he  spoke  the  language 
of  the  people  instinctively,  were  it  ever 
so  different  from  any  other  language  of 
the  globe.  Not  only  so,  but  he  spoke  it 
as  fluently  and  elegantly  as  if  he  had 
been  a native  brought  up  by  the  chiefs  ; 
so  that  every  nation  and  tribe  heard  him 
in  its  own  tongue  ; and  if  persons  of 
divers  languages  hearkened  to  him  at  one 
j and  the  same  time,  each  one  heard  the 
[sermon  in  his  own  mother  tongue. — 
Cardinal  do  Monte's  speech  before  Gregory 
XV.,  at  the  canonization  of  Francis  Xavier, 
Jan.  19,  a.d.  1622. 

G-lastonbury  Thorn. 

The  legend  of  the  Glastonbury  thorn 
is,  that  it  sprang  from  the  staff  of”  Joseph 
[of  Arimathroa,  who  was  sent  by  the 
apostle  Philip  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
Britain.  On  reaching  Yniswitcin,  after- 
wards called  Glastonbury,  he  stuck  his 
staff  in  the  ground,  to  indicate  that  ho 
meant  to  abide  there,  and  the  staff  put 
forth  leaves  and  branches  ; and  every  year, 
on  Old  Christmas,  it  blossoms.  This 
[thorn,  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
had  two  trunks,  but  a Puritan  attempted 
I:  to  cut  it  down.  However,  he  was 
( punished ; for  not  only  did  he  cut  his 
f leg  severely,  but  also  lost  one  of  his  eyes, 
rby  a chip  of  the  thorn  striking  it.  The 
multilatcd  trunk  still  flourished,  and 
[i  afterwards,  when  carted  into  a ditch, 
I:  took  root  and  bloomed.  A year  after  it 
was  cast  into  the  ditch,  half  of  it  was 

carried  off,  but  still  the  remaining  part 
flourished,  and  the  part  stolen  was  carried 
into  distant  parts  of  the  island  and  grew. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  original 
tree  was  all  cut  down,  but  still  there  are 
several  plants  about  Glastonbury  reared 
from  the  old  stock,  and  in  mild  winters, 
like  that  of  1881,  they  certainly  flower. 

The  legend  is  told  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  wlio 
died  A.D.  1142. 

In  Withering’s  British  Plants , vol.  iii. 
p.  596,  article  “ Cratmgus,”  we  read : “ In 
a lane  beyond  the  churchyard,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  near  a pit, 
grows  a very  old  tree  [of  the  Glastonburi- 
ensis  species].  A woman  ninety  years 
of  age  never  remembers  it  otherwise  than 
as  it  now  appears. 

“ Another  tree  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
seen  two  or  three  miles  from  Glastonbury. 
It  has  been  reported  to  have  no  thorns, 
but  that  I found  to  be  a mistake  ; it 
has  thorns,  like  other  hawthorns,  but, 
as  in  other  aged  trees,  they  are  few  in 
number. 

“There  is  also  a full-sized  tree  of 
this  kind  in  the  garden  at  Piper’s  Inn. 
This  variety  blossoms  twice  a year : the 
winter  blossoms,  which  are  about  the 
size  of  a sixpence,  appear  about  Christ- 
mas-time ; it  may  occasionally  happen  on 
Christmas  Day,  but  it  is  sometimes  sooner. 
This  variety  produces  no  fruit.  The 
berries  contain  only  one  seed,  and  there 
seems  to  be  only  one  pistil,  but  it  was 
late  in  the  season  when  I examined  it 
(Oct.  1792).  I was  informed  that  the 
berries  when  sown  produce  plants  nowise 
differing  from  the  common  hawthorn.” 

“Probably  the  tree  which  gave  birth 
to  the  tradition  of  its  having  sprung 
from  the  staff  of  Joseph  of  Arimathoea 
grew  within  the  abbey,  and  may  have 
died  from  age,  or  been  destroyed  in  the 
Reformation.  However  that  may  be, 
the  existence  of  this  lusus  naturae  is  un- 
questionable, and  is  not,  as  Dr.  Hunter 
asserts,  ‘ a sanctified  deceit,  sunk  into 
discredit  even  with  the  meanest  of  the 
vulgar.’  ” — Sylvia,  vol.  i.  p.'  178. 

The  following  is  from  the  Rev.  R. 
Warner,  F.A.S.  ( History  of  the  Abbey  of 
Glaston,  4to,  1826) “ The  Holy  Thorn 
has  been  introduced  into  many  parts, 
and  is  now  found  in  various  gardens  of 
Glastonbury  and  its  vicinity.  Pilgrim- 
ages continued  to  be  made  to  this  wonder- 
ful tree  even  in  Mr.  Eyston’s  time  (died 
1721),  and  its  scions  were  sought  for 
with  the  greatest  avidity  both  by  the 
pious  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  the 
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superstitious  of  other  systems  of  faith, 
till  within  these  eighty  years.” 

In  the  Evening  Post,  London,  Jan. 
1763,  wo  read:  “A  vast  concourse  of 
people  attended  the  noted  thorn  on  Christ- 
mas Day  (new  style)  ; but,  to  their  great 
disappointment,  there  was  no  appearance 
of  its  blowing,  v'hicli  made  them  watch  it 
narrowly  till  Jan.  6 (Christmas  Day',  old 
style),  when  it  Flowed  as  usual.” 

Strype  records  that  one  of  Henry 
VIII. ’s  “visiters”  sent  up,  with  various 
relics,  “two  flowers  (wrapped  in  white 
and  black  sarcenet),  which  on  Christen- 
mass  even,  1536,  horn  ipsa  qua  Christus 
natus  fucrat  will  spring,  and  burgcu,  and 
bare  blossomes.” 

We  are  furthermore  told  that  the  spot 
on  which  St.  Joseph  planted  his  staff 
was  on  the  south  ridge  of  Weary-all-hill, 
now  called  Werrall  Park.  The  Avalonian 
Guide  states  that  “about  the  year  1710 
the  stump  of  the  original  thorn  was  seen, 
hut  that  nothing  now  remains  except 
grafts  from  it,  growing  in  different  places. 
The  oldest  of  these  grafts  stands  near  St. 
John’s  churchyard  at  Glastonbury',  and 
is  a large  tree,  which  still  blossoms  twice 
a yrear.” 

The  Cadenham  Oak,  near  Lyndliurst, 
in  the  New  Forest.  The  Cadenham  Oak 
has  been  known  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies to  hud  every'  year  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  or,  as  the  foresters  insist,  on  Old 
Christmas  Dayr,  and  then  only.  Dr. 
Withering,  vol.  ii.  p.  608,  says,  “Many 
leaves  do  certainly  appear  on  this  oak 
about  Christmas-time,  but  the  progress 
of  germination  is  soon  checked  in  in- 
clement weather,  and  in  summer  its 
foliage  resembles  that  of  other  oak  trees.” 

In  the  same  forest,  near  Rufus’s  monu- 
ment, is  another  tree  remarkable  for  its 
winter  vegetation,  and  Camden  assures 
us  that  the  very  tree  against  which  the 
arrow  of  Tyrrel  glanced  is  noted  for  the 
same  peculiarity'. 

A tree  in  the  churchyard  of  Ham  hurst 
into  flower  when  St.  Gudula  was  buried. 
St.  Gudula  was  buried  Jan.  8,  a.d.  710. 
When  her  body  reached  Ham,  a tree 
standing  in  the  churchyard  burst  into 
flower,  although  it  -was  midwinter.  The 
body  of  the  saint  was  subsequently  moved 
from  Ham  to  St.  Saviour’s,  Moorsel ; 
whereupon  the  tree  transplanted  itself,  all 
covered  with  flowers,  and  rooted  itself 
firmly  in  the  earth  right  opposite  the 
church  door. — Nicholas  of  Durham,  Life 
of  St.  Gudula. 

An  olive  tree  planted  by  St.  Torqmtus 
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blossoms  every  year  on  May  15.  St.  Tor- 
quatus,  the  apostle  of  Cadiz,  lived  in  the 
first  Christian  century',  and  planted  an 
olive  tree  before  the  church  dedicated  to 
him  in  Cadiz.  This  treo  is  alway's  in 
full  bloom  on  the  fete-day  of  Torquatus, 
May  15. — Proprc  d'Espagne. 

God  answering  by  Fire. 

Lev.  ix.  24.  Moses  having  prepared  a 
bullock  aud  a ram  for  a peace  offering,  them 
came  a fire  out  from  before  the  Lord,  and  con- 
sumed upon  the  altar  the  burnt  offering  and 
the  fat;  which,  when  the  people  6aw,  they 
shouted,  and  fell  on  their  faces. 

1 Kings  xviii.  38,  39.  "When  Elijah  chal- 
lenged the  priests  of  Baal,  and  it  was  his  turn 
to  offer  sacrifice,  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  con- 
sumed the  burnt  sacrifice ; and  all  the  people 
said.  The  Lord,  He  is  God;  the  Lord,  Ho  is 
God! 

Judg.  vi.  19-21.  When  Gideon  wanted  a 
sign  that  it  was  God  who  bade  him  go  against 
the  Midianites,  he  made  ready  a kid,  and  un- 
leavened cakes.  The  flesh  he  put  in  a basket, 
aud  the  broth  in  a pot.  Then  the  angel  touched 
the  flesh  and  tho  cakes  with  the  staff  that  was 
in  his  hand ; aud  there  rose  up  fire  out  of  the 
rock,  and  consumed  the  flesh  and  the  cakes. 

1 CmtoN.  xxi.  26.  When  David  bought  the 
threshing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite,  and  built 
an  altar  to  the  Lord,  because  the  plague  was 
stayed,  God  showed  his  approval  by  sending 
fire  from  heaven  upon  the  altar  to  consume  the 
sacrifice. 

2 Chron.  vii.  1.  When  Solomon  dedicated 
his  temple,  fire  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
consumed  his  burnt  offering  and  the  sacrifice.  I 

When  St.  Theodosius  the  Camobiarch 
was  seeking  a site  for  a monastery,  God 
indicated  by  fire  the  spot  he  had  chosen. 
St.  Theodosius  the  (Joenobiarch  wished 
to  build  a large  monastery',  but  requested 
God  to  point  out  to  him  a suitable  site. 
So,  taking  a censer  filled  with  incense 
and  charcoal  not  lighted,  he  prayed  that 
when  he  came  to  the  right  spot,  God 
would  indicate  it  by  setting  fire  to  the 
charcoal.  St.  Theodosius  walked  from 
place  to  place,  censer  in  hand,  but  there 
was  no  sign.  After  reaching  Gutilla, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  turned 
homewards,  and,  as  he  approached  his 
own  cave,  the  smoke  of  the  incense 
showed  that  the  charcoal  was  kindled. 
Here,  therefore,  ho  built  his  monastery, 
and  it  was  soon  filled  with  inmates. — 
The  Roman  Martyrology.  (Cave  says  this 
life  of  St.  Theodosius  the  Coenobiarch  was 
written  by  Theodore,  bishop  of  Pera.) 

God  figlits  for  His  Saints. 

Exon,  xxili.  20-28.  Behold,  I send  an  angel 
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before  thee,  to  keep  thae  in  the  way.  . . . 

If  thou  obey  his  voice  . . . then  I will  be  an 
enemy  to  thine  enemies,  and  an  adversary  to 
thine  adversaries ; for  Mine  angel  shall  go  before 
thee. 

Josh.  v.  13,  14.  When  Joshua  was  by 
Jericho  . . . behold,  there  stood  a man  over 
against  him  with  a sword  drawn  in  his  hand. 
Joshua  said  to  him,  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our 
adversaries  ? And  he  said.  As  captain  of  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  am  I now  come.  And  Joshua 
fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  worship. 

Han.  x.  13.  The  prince  of  the  kingdom  of 
Persia  withstood  me  one  and  twenty  days ; but, 
lo  ! Michael  came  to  help  me. 

Rev.  vi.  2.  I saw,  and  behold ! a white 
horse ; and  He  that  sat  on  him  had  a bow ; and 
He  went  forth  conquering,  and  to  conquer. 

Josh.  x.  11.  Five  kings  came  up  against 
Joshua,  but  they  fled  before  Israel,  and  the 
Lord  cast  down  great  stones  from  heaven  upon 
them.  They  were  more  which  died  with  hail- 
stones than  they  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
slew  with  the  sword. 

2 Kings  xviii.  13-37 ; xix.  Sennacherib  sent 
i vast  army  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  ; but  the  king  prayed, 
ind  God  sent  His  angel  to  destroy  the  Assyrian 
army.  In  one  night  the  angel  slew  a hundred 
burscore  and  five  thousand  (185,300).  And 
when  the  men  of  Judah  rose  next  morning, 
jehold,  the  whole  Assyrian  army  lay  dead 
jefore  them. 

Castor  and  Pollux  at  the  battle  of  lahe 
Regillus.  In  the  battle  at  lake  Begillus 
jetween  the  allies,  who  wanted  to  restore 
Tarquin,  and  the  Eomans  (b.c.  499), 
while  victory  was  still  doubtful,  the 
Romans  beheld  two  white  horses,  and 
hey  that  sat  on  them  went  against  the 
lilies,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  It  was 
lastor  and  Pollux  on  their  white  chargers. 
I'heir  arms  were  so  mighty  in  fight  that 
hey  broke  the  arrow  and  the  bow,  the 
iword,  the  shield,  and  the  battle.  The 
lilies  fled  on  all  sides,  and  the  victory 
•ested  with  the  Eomans.  In  gratitude 
ior  this  aid,  the  Eomans  reared  a temple 
;o  the  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ; and 
here,  ever  after,  gifts  were  made  and 
iacrifices  offered,  on  the  anniversary  of 
he  battle,  to  the  riders  of  those  white 
lorses. — Boman  Story. 

St.  Isidore's  ghost  shows  don  Alfonso  a 
yath  by  means  of  which  he  could  surprise 
he  Moors  and  conquer  them  (a.d.  1211). 
In  1211,  don  Alfonso,  king  of  Castile, 
naking  war  on  the  Moors,  in  the  defile 
Of  Navas  de  Tolosa,  searched  in  vain  for 
i path  by  which  lie  could  come  upon 
hem  by  surprise.  The  ghost  of  St. 
Isidore  showed  him  a path  unknown  to 
lis  army ; and  the  king,  falling  on  the 
toe  unawares,  gained  a signal  victory. 
For  this  service,  the  kings  of  Spain 


interested  themselves  in  the  canonization 
of  the  saint,  but  a variety  of  circumstances 
caused  its  delay  till  March  12,  A.d.  1622, 
when  Gregory  XV.  added  St.  Isidore, 
with  four  others,  to  the  calendar. — Act 
of  Canonization. 

Jesus  Christ,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul, 
with  a host  of  angels,  win  the  battle  of 
Lepanto  over  the  Turks  (Oct.  7,  A.d.  1571). 
Selim  II.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  met  with 
a most  disastrous  naval  defeat  near  the 
habour  of  Lepanto,  Oct.  7,  a.d.  1571. 
This  great  victory  is  always  ascribed  to 
pope  Pius  V.,  and  is  mentioned  in  his 
canonization,  a.d.  1712.  At  the  hour  of 
battle,  the  procession  of  the  Eosary  began 
its  march  to  the  church  of  Minerva. 
The  pope  was  there,  and  all  of  a sudden 
opened  a window,  stood  for  some  time 
listening,  then,  returning  to  the  cardinals, 
said  to  them,  “It  is  new  time  to  give 
thanks  to  God  for  the  great  victory  He 
has  granted  to  our  arms.”  The  time 
when  this  was  spoken  was  compared 
afterwards  with  the  official  report  of  the 
victor}7,  and  was  found  to  accord  pre- 
cisely. The  prisoners  avowed  that  they 
saw  in  the  air  Jesus  Christ,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Paul,  with  a multitude  of  angels 
sword  in  hand,  fighting  against  the 
Turks,  and  blinding  them  with  the  smoke 
of  their  own  cannons.  This  “miracle” 
forms  a conspicuous  feature  in  the  picture 
descriptive  of  the  battle  in  the  Vatican. — 
Pere  Giry,  Histoire  de  Saint  Pie  V. 

St.  James  the  Elder,  on  his  white  horse, 
assists  king  Fernando  in  the  siege  of 
Coimbra  (a.d.  1040-1099).  When  king 
Fernando  lay  before  Coimbra,  there  came 
from  Greece  to  Santiago  a pilgrim  named 
Estiano,  who  was  a bishop.  As  the 
bishop  was  praying  in  the  church,  he 
heard  certain  of  the  townsfolk  telling  the 
pilgrims  that  St.  James  was  wont  to 
appear  in  the  Spanish  battles  in  their 
aid,  and  that  he  always  appeared  as  a 
knight  on  a white  horse.  The  bishop, 
on  hearing  this,  said  to  them,  “ Friends, 
call  not  St.  James  a knight,  but  a fisher- 
man.” When  Estiano  fell  asleep,  St. 
James  appeared  to  him,  holding  in  his 
hands  a bunch  of  keys,  and  said  to  him, 
“You  think  it  a fable,  bishop,  that  I 
come  to  assist  the  Christians  in  their 
battles  against  the  Moors  ; but  know  1 
am  a knight  in  the  army  of  Christ  Jesus.” 
While  he  was  speaking,  a white  horse 
was  brought  him ; and  the  apostle,  clad 
in  bright  armour,  mounting  thereon,  said 
to  the  bishop,  “ I am  going  to  the  help 
of  king  Fernando,  who  has  lain  these 
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seven  months  before  Coimbra  ; and  to- 
morrow, with  these  keys,  will  I open  to 
him  the  city  gates,  and  deliver  Coimbra 
into  his  hands.”  Next  morning  the 
bishop  heard  that  the  gates  of  Coimbra 
had  been  opened  to  the  king  at  the  hour 
of  tierce  (nine  o’clock  in  the  morning). — 
Southey,  Chronicles  of  the  Cid,  bk.  i.  4. 

St.  James'  the  Elder,  on  his  white  horse, 
wins  for  Spain  the  battle  of  Logrono  (tenth 
century).  The  battle  of  Logrono  was. 
fought  in  the  reign  of  Ramiro  II.,  king 
of  Asturias.  It  was  in  this  battle  that 
St.  James  of  Compostella,  mounted  on 
his  white  horse,  overthrew  the  Arabs 
under  Abderrahman  II.  In  consequence 
of  this  great  victory  numerous  pilgrim- 
ages were  made  to  Compostella,  and  the 
town  became  very  celebrated. — Bouillet, 
Dictionnaire  d’llistoire,  etc. 

• St.  James  the  Elder , on  his  white  horse, 
in  the  battle  of  Mexico  (a.d.  1521).  In 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  a mysterious 
rider  on  a white  horse  appeared  amidst 
the  Castilian  troops,  and  led  them  on  to 
victory.  It  was  St.  James  of  Com- 
postella. Bernal  Diaz,  who  was  present 
in  the  battle,  saw  the  mysterious  rider, 
but  calls  the  charger  a “grey  horse,”  and 
fancies  the  rider  was  Francisco  de  Morla, 
though  he  confesses  it  might  be  the 
glorious  apostle  St.  James  for  aught  he 
knew.  Cex'tainly  many  more  believe  the 
victory  was  due  to  St.  James  than  to 
Francisco  de  Morla. 

St.  James  the  Elder,  on  his  white  horse, 
wins  the  battle  of  Xeres.  In  1237, 
Alfonso,  the  “infant”  of  Ferdinand  III., 
the  saintly  king  of  Leon  and  Castille, 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  won 
the  famous  battle  of  Xeres  over  Aben- 
hud,  the  formidable  Moor,  king  of 
Seville.  The  Moors  were  above  seven 
times  more  numerous  than  the  Christians, 
but  the  victory  cost  Alfonso  only  ten 
men.  The  captive  Moors  being  asked 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  so  great  a victory 
was  won  by  so  small  a force,  at  so  insigni- 
ficant a loss,  deposed  that  they  saw  the 
apostle  James  on  his  white  horse,  and  in 
full  armour,  at  the  head  of  the  Christian 
army,  and  they  could  not  fight  against 
God.  Many  of  the  Christian  soldiers 
asserted  that  they  also  saw  the  same 
thing. — L’abbe'  Caillet,  Vie  des  Saints. 

Ferdinand  II.  wins  the  battle  of  Wcis- 
senburtj  by  the  good  offices  of  St.  John 
Nepomuek  (a.d.  1620).  St.  John  Nepo- 
muck  was  martyred  by  Wenceslaus,  in 
1383;  and  in  1618  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
began,  by  a revolt  in  Bohemia.  This 


war  was  one  between  the  “Protestants”, 
of  Bohemia  and  the  [Roman]  Catholics  , 
of  Germany ; and  the  first  battle,  generally  - 
called  “the  Battle  of  Prague,”  was  won  i 
over  the  Bohemians  by  Maximilian,  duke  ■ 
of  Bavaria.  The  night  before  the  battle  ! 
the  ghost  of  St.  John  Nepomuek  appeared  . 
in  the  cathedral  of  Prague.  It  radiated  ! 
light,  like  as  it  had  been  the  sun,  and  . 
promised  victory.  Maximilian,  a relenW- 
less  enemy  of  the  Bohemian  “ heretics,”  \ 
felt  confident  of  success  after  this  vision,  f 
gained  the  battle,  and  recovered  Bohemia. . 
— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  16. 1 

This  victory  was  no  great  matter  after  all,  for  the  con*  '• 
test  still  continued.  In  1G30  Gustavus  Adolphus  joinedifli 
the  Bohemians,  and  won  battle  after  battle  over  the  . 
imperialists.  In  1637  Ferdinard  II.  died;  but  the  war: 
continued  till  1648,  when  the  peace  of  Westphalia  put  an  i 
end  to  the  war,  and  the  holy  Roman  empire  at  the  s.'une  •<* 
time.  It  required  no  ghost  to  give  so  profitless  and  short- i- 1 
lived  a victory  to  so  vile  an  emperor  as  Ferdinand  II.  j j 

Gabriel  at  the  battle  of  Bedr,  on  his  ■ 
white  horse,  fights  for  Mahomet  (a.d.  624).  ,. 
In  the  famous  battle  of  Bedr,  between! 
Mahomet  aud  the  Koreishites,  a white*.1 
horse  was  seen,  and  he  who  rode  on; 
him  was  the  angel  Gabriel.  He  foughtjt 
with  Mahomet’s  three  hundred  again3Ht 
the  enemy’s  thousand,  and,  as  the  Koran.; 
says,  “one  army  fought  for  God’s  trace 
religion,  but  the  other  was  an  army  of : 
infidels.  The  infidels  thought  tkeirj:< 
adversaries  to  be  twice  as  numerous  as 
themselves,  for  God  had  deceived  them,  , 
and  He  can  strengthen  with  Ilis  helpp 
whom  He  pleases,  and  whom  He  pleases* 
He  can  bring  low”  (ch.  iii.).  The  state-H 
ment  is  not  very  logical,  but  no  matter;! a 
there  was  a “white  horse”  in  the  ranks,, \i 
no  doubt,  p,nd  the  army  of  Mahomet  was  i 
victorious  ; and  as  none  can  give  victory*] 
but  God,  therefore  the  rider  of  the  white 
horse  must  have  been  a messenger  sent: 
from  God ; and  who  could  that  mes- 
senger be  but  the  archangel  Gabriel? 
Q.  E.  D. 

The  Lombards  driven  from  Valence  by 
eagles  dropping  stones  on  them.  About: 
a.d.  566’,  an  army  of  Lombards  invaded 
Dauphine'  in  three  armies,  one  of  which  ! 
besieged  Valence.  The  invaders  had! 
scaled  the  walls,  the  gates  were  opened, 
the  streets  were  filled  with  the  foe.  At 
this  moment  St.  Galla  entered  the.* 
basilica;  the  inhabitants  ran  to  her,.., 
crying,  “Save  us!  save  us!  Thou 
servant  of  the  living  God,  save  us,  or  we 
perish!”  “Fearnot,”  said  the  undaunted  1 
saint;  “man’s  extremity  is  God’s  op- 
portunity. St.  Peter  will  defend  you.”  ] 
As  she  so  spoke,  a flight  of  many  hundred  \ 
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eagles  appeared  over  the  city,  and  dropped 
stones  on  the  besiegers.  They  were 
struck  down  by  hundreds,  by  thousands, 
and  ran  for  shelter.  “ Pursue  after 
them,”  cried  St.  Galla;  “pursue  and 
stop  not.  Let  each  take  back  his  spoils. 
Drive  them  from  the  city.  Close  the 
gates,  but  spare  the  fugitives  ; for  God 
hath  given  you  the  victory,  and  vengeance 
belongeth  unto  God.”  The  city  was 
cleared  of  the  invaders.  The  gates  were 
Bhut.  The  people  were  delivered.  And 
all,  in  a transport  of  joy,  gave  glory  to 
God  and  to  St.  Galla.  — Los  Petits 
Ho'landistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

St.  Marcellinus  puts  the  Goths  to  flight 
(a.d.  433).  When  the  Goths,  in  433, 
invaded  Gaul,  St.  Albin  was  archbishop 
of  Embrun.  They  committed  great 
atrocities,  and  although  Embrun  was 
concealed  amidst  mountains,  it  escaped 
not  their  irruptions.  They  laid  regular 
siege  to  the  city,  and  the  consternation  of 
its  inhabitants  was  unbounded.  All  hope 
of  preserving  the  city,  nay,  all  hope  of 
life,  was  abandoned.  The  archbishop 
Albin  went  in  procession  to  the  relics  of 
St.  Marcellinus,  the  first  prelate  of  Em- 
brun, who  had  died  about  a century 
before ; and  all  falling  devoutly  before 
these  relics,  besought  the  saint  to  save 
them.  The  enemy  carried  on  the  siege 
vigorously  ; they  had  already  gained  the 
ramparts,  when  Marcellinus  appeared  in 
mid-air.  His  countenance  was  menacing ; 
he  carried  in  his  hand  a flaming  cross, 
and  advanced  against  the  besiegers.  An 
invisible  legion  cast  down  the  assailants 
from  the  walls,  the  missiles  hurled  by  the 
Goths  returned  on  themselves  with  deadly 
slaughter ; a panic  seized  them  ; they 
fled  on  all  sides  ; and  the  city  was  saved. 
— Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Vies  des  Saints  (7th 
edit.  1880),  vol.  iii.  p.  80. 

St.  Theodosius  went  forth  with  the  army 
of  Cericus  against  the  Persians.  Cericus, 
captain  of  the  Roman  army,  before 
starting  on  his  expedition  against  Persia, 
went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Theodosius 
the  Coenobiarch,  and  to  receive  his 
benediction.  The  saint  told  him  not  to 
trust  to  the  hand  of  man,  but  to  God, 
who  can  give  victory  by  many  or  by 
few.  Cericus  asked  the  abbot  to  give 
him  the  hair  shirt  which  he  wore,  saying 
it  would  be  a defence  and  a shield  he 
should  ever  venerate  as  an  inestimable 
treasure.  Theodosius  willingly  gave  him 
the  cilice,  and  Cericus  wore  it  on  the 
day  of  battle.  When  his  army  was 
arrayed,  and  the  onset  sounded,  Cericus 


saw  the  saint  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
army,  pointing  out  where  the  attack  was 
to  be  made.  This  continued  till  the  rout 
was  complete  and  the  victory  was  won. 
— The  Roman  Martyrology.  (Cave  says 
the  writer  of  this  life  was  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Pera,  but  others  ascribe  it  to 
Cyrillus.) 

St.  Hilary  went  forth  with  Clovis  against 
Alaric.  About  146  years  after  his  death, 
St.  Hilary  still  showed  himself  the 
relentless  adversary  of  the  Arians ; for 
when  Clovis  marched  against  Alaric  the 
Arian,  king  of  the  Goths,  he  observed  a 
great  light  proceeding  from  the  church 
of  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  advancing 
towards  him.  It  was  the  pontiff  Hilary 
come  to  help  him  in  the  impending 
struggle.  He  had  spent  his  life  in 
opposing  the  Arians,  and  now  came  from 
his  grave  to  give  the  heretics  their  grace- 
stroke.  As  the  light  drew  nearer  a voice 
proceeded  from  the  midst,  which  cried 
aloud,  “Up,  Clovis,  and  delay  not,  for 
as  captain  of  the  Lord’s  hosts  am  I come 
to  thee  this  day,  and  the  God  of  battles 
will  deliver  the  foe  into  thy  hands.” 
Then  Clovis  advanced  against  the  Arian 
Goths,  fully  assured  of  victory ; and 
before  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  every  man  and  all 
human  probability,  he  had  routed  the 
foe,  and  won  a victory  second  to  none 
ever  fought  in  this  world. — Gregory  of 
Tours,  Llistoria  Francorum,  bk.  ii.  ch.  37. 

The  ghost  of  don  Pedro  Pacchi  leads 
the  Spaniards  to  victory  over  the  Dutch 
“ heretics  ” (a.d.  1585).  The  Dutch 
were  fighting  for  their  homes,  their 
liberty,  and  their  religion  ; the  Spaniards 
for  conquest,  domination,  and  the 
[Roman]  Church.  The  former  were  bent 
on  relieving  Antwerp,  but  their  entrench- 
ments were  reached  by  the  foe,  and  the 
grim  play  of  slaughter  was  most  horrible. 
At  this  moment  the  ghost  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  old  Spanish  legion  was 
seen  charging  in  front.  He  was  clad  in 
his  well-known  armour,  used  his  well- 
known  gestures,  but  had  been  dead  for 
several  months.  The  wavering  Spaniards 
rallied  at  once ; they  felt  certain  of 
victory,  and  nothing  could  resist  their 
charge.  The  entrenchments  were  carried. 
The  patriots  retreated.  The  ghost  had 
secured  the  victory. —Motley,  History  of 
the  United  Netherlands , vol.  i.  p.  211. 

God  talking  -with.  Human 
Beings. 

Geh,  iii.  8-19.  After  Adam  and  Eve  had 
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eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  the  Lord  God  called 
Adam,  and  reproved  him  for  hia  disobedience ; to 
the  serpent  He  said,  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou 
go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
Unto  the  woman  He  said,  I will  greatly  multiply 
thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception.  And  to  the 
man  He  said,  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ; 
in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy 
life. 

Gen.  iv.  6-15.  When  Cain  had  murdered  his 
brother,  the  Lord  said  to  Cain,  What  hast  thou 
done  ? the  voice  of  thy  brother’s  blood  crieth 
unto  Me  from  the  ground.  Now  art  thou 
cursed  from  the  earth.  When  thou  tillest  the 
ground,  it  shall  not  yield  thee  her  strength.  A 
fugitive  and  a vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the 
earth. 

'Gf.n.  vi.  13-21.  God  said  to  Noah,  The  end 
of  all  flesh  is  come  before  Me,  for  the  earth  is 
filled  with  violence  through  them  [i.e.  man], 
and  behold  I will  destroy  them  with  the  earth. 
He  then  gives  directions  to  Noah  about  the  ark. 

| Gen.  ix.  1-17.  After  the  flood  God  spake  to 
Noah  again,  and  6aid,  I will  establish  My 
covenant  with  you  ;•  neither  shall  all  flesh  be 
cut  off  any  more  by  the  waters  of  a flood : 
tieither  shall  there  any  more  be  a flood  to 
destroy  the  earth. 

Gen.  xii.  1-3.  The  Lord  said  to  Abram,  Get 
thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred, 
unto  a land  that  I will  show  thee. 

(A  score  of  texts  might  be  quoted  in  which  God  is  said 
to  talk  with  man.) 

God  talks  with  St.  Coletta  or  Nicoletta 
(a.d.  1380-1447).  St.  Coletta  lamenting 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  God  said  to  her, 
“My  daughter,  what  would  you  I should 
do  ? Every  day  the  sins  of  man  ay 
unto  me  from  the  earth.  They  blaspheme 
My  name  and  despise  My  command- 
ments.”— Douillet,  Vie  do  St.  Colette. 

Goshen  severed  from  the 
Plagues. 

Exod.  viii.  22.  When  God  brought  the 
plagues  on  the  land  of  Egypt,  He  severed  the 
land  of  Goshen  In  which  Ilis  people  dwelt. 

The  land  of  a prayerlcss  man  severed 
from  God's  protection.  Eugippius,  in  his 
Life  of  St.  Severin  (a.d.  611),  relates 
.that  a poor  man,  who  went  to  drive 
locusts  from  his  patch  of  com  instead  of 
going  to  church  to  worship  God,  found 
next  morning  that  his  was  the  only  crop 
devoured  by  the  locusts  ; all  the  other 
fields  having  been  protected  from  them 
by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

Gravitation  increased  or 
diminished.  (See  Elisiia  and  the 
Axe.) 

i Zech.  v.6-11.  The  angel  that  talked  with  me 
said,  See  what  is  this  that  goeth  forth.  And  I 
said,  What  is  it  ? And  the  angel  said,  This  is 
an  cphah.  And,  behold,  there  was  lifted  up  a 


weighty  piece  of  lead : and  this  is  a woman  that 
sitteth  in  the  midst  of  the  ephah.  And  tho 
angel  Baid,  This  is  wickedness.  And  he  cast  it 
into  the  midst  of  the  ephah,  and  the  lead  on  the 
mouth  thereof.  And,  behold,  two  women  with 
wings  lifted  up  tho  ephah  between  earth  and 
heaven.  Then  said  I to  the  angel,  Whither  do 
these  women  carry  the  ephah  ? And  the  angel 
said  to  me,  To  build  a house  in  the  land  of 
Shinar. 


St.  Benedict  exorcises  a stone  which  a 
devil  had  made  too  heavy  to  lift  (a.d.  448- 
643).  The  devil  ceased  not  to  annoy 
St.  Benedict.  It  was  not  in  visions  or 
dreams  that  he  showed  himself,  but  face 
to  face,  besetting  the  saint  persistently 
in  all  he  did,  and  crying  out,  “ Benedict ! 
Benedict ! ” from  time  to  time.  If  the 
saint  protended  not  to  hear,  this  enemy 
of  the  soul  would  cry  out,  “ Maledict  not 
Benedict,  cursed  fool  not  saint,  what  is 
your  business  in  these  quarters  ? What 
right  have  you  to  interfere  with  me? 
What  pleasure  can  it  give  you  to  annoy 
mo?”  Whon  all  these  railings  were  with- 
out effect,  his  Satanic  majesty  harassed 
the  saint  by  obstructing  the  builders  em- 
ployed by  St.  Benedict  in  constructing 
his  monasteries.  One  day  the  builders 
went  to  carry  a stone  prepared  for  a 
certain  part,  but  when  they  attempted  to 
lift  it,  they  found  all  their  united  efforts 
wholly  ineffectual.  The  stone  could  not 
be  moved.  No  power  of  man  could  lift 
it.  They  went  and  told  St.  Benedict, 
who  instantly  knew  that  the  devil  was 
hanging  on  it ; so  he  made  on  the  stone 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  stone  which 
before  was  too  heavy  for  six  or  eight 
men  to  stir,  became  so  light  that  St. 
Benedict  alone  lifted  it  with  ease,  and 
carried  it  to  the  place  required.  This 
very  stone  is  still  shown  at  Mount 
Cassino,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact. — St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues , 
bk.  ii. 


All  that  the  prcscnco  of  this  stono  can  prove  is  simply 
this,  that  the  stone  to  which  a certain  tradition  is  attached 
is  still  at  Mount  Cassino,  and  that  is  all.  It  can  no  more 
prove  any  tradition  attached  to  it,  than  our  coronation 
chair  can  prove  that  Jacob  saw  a ladder  reaching  from 
earth  to  heaven,  or  that  tho  Scone  stone  was  the  stono 
pillar  on  which  he  laid  his  head  when  the  vision  appeared 
to  him. 

Two  pillars  for  a church  in  Constantinople 
become  too  heavy  to  be  moved.  A large 
church  was  being  built  at  Constantinople 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Two 
pillars  intended  for  the  church  suddenly  i 
became  so  heavy  that  the  workmen  could 
not  move  them,  to  set  them  up  in  their  _ 
places  ; but  the  Virgin  Mary  with  two 
helpers  camo  to  assist  the  workmen,  when 
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lo  ! the  massive  columns  became  as  light 
as  two  straws,  and  of  course  were  set  up 
without  the  slightest  difficulty.  (See 
below.) — Mariuli  Magno.  (See  Notes  and 
Queries,  June  25,  1881,  p.  514.) 

The  devil  makes  two  marble  pillars  too 
heavy  to  be  moved  (a.d.  610).  While  St. 
Yirgile,  bishop  of  Arles,  was  building  his 
superb  basilica,  the  workmen  on  one 
occasion  found  themselves  unable  to 
raise  some  magnificent  marble  pillars.  In 
their  perplexity  they  went  as  usual  to 
the  bishop,  and  the  bishop  at  once  per- 
ceived that  the  devil  was  in  the  pillars. 
So,  going  to  the  spot,  he  first  offered  up 
a short  prayer,  and  then  cried  aloud, 
“ Wretch  ! how  dare  you  impede  the  work 
of  God  ? Be  off  with  you  ! ” The  work- 
men now  lifted  the  pillars  easily,  and 
carried  them  to  their  respective  places. 
(See  above.) — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol. 
iii.  p.  162. 

The  devil  having  seated  himself  on  a stone 
to  make  it  immovable,  St.  Francis  of  Paula 
compelled  him  to  get  off  (a.d.  1416-1507). 
While  St.  Francis  of  Paula  was  building 
his  monastery  at  Calabria,  the  devil 
seated  himself  on  a stone  designed  for 
the  main  entrance  of  the  church,  and 
made  it  too  heavy  to  be  moved.  St. 
Francis  compelled  the  foul  fiend  to  budge, 
and  carry  the  stone  himself  to  the  required 
spot. 

St.  Christianna  suspends  a heavy  pillar 
in  the  air  (third  century).  Christianna 
was  a Christian  slave,  who  converted  the 
king  and  queen  of  Iberia,  who  at  once 
set  about  building  a church.  Three 
columns  were  to  be  placed  in  the  facade. 
Two  were  erected,  but  the  third  was  so 
heavy  that  neither  men  nor  oxen  were 
able  to  move  it.  St.  Christianna,  the  cap- 
tive maiden,  knelt  beside  it,  and  besought 
God's  help  ; when,  presently,  the  column 
rose  up,  of  its  own  accord,  on  its  base, 
and  then  into  the  air,  wholly  unsupported, 
within  a foot  of  the  place  where  it  was  to 
be  fixed.  This  was  at  midnight,  and 
when  the  builders  went  to  work  in  the 
morning  they  saw  the  pillar  waiting  to 
be  guided  by  their  hands.  At  a touch  it 
descended  slowly,  and  placed  itself  erect 
in  the  required  spot.  The  Iberians  saw 
it,  and  were  confirmed  in  the  Christian 
faith. — Rufinus,  History,  bk.  i. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  arrests  a rock  which 
threatened  to  roll  down  upon  his  monastery 
and  destroy  it  (a.d.  1416-1507).  While 
St.  Francis  of  Paula  was  building  his 
monastery  at  Calabria,  a huge  rock, 
detached  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 


tain, came  rolling  down  with  prodigious 
velocity,  threatening  to  destroy  the  build- 
ing and  crush  the  workmen  employed. 
The  danger  was  most  imminent,  and  a 
cry  of  fright  rose  from  the  men ; but 
the  saint,  quite  calmly,  arrested  the 
rock  with  a word,  then,  going  up  to  it, 
struck  his  staff  in  the  ground  before 
it,  bidding  it  roll  no  further.  There  it 
stayed  till  hundreds  had  seen  it,  when 
it  was  split  up  and  employed  in  the 
building. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  suspends  a rock  on 
a snag.  St.  Francis  on  another  occasion, 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  suspended  a huge 
rock  on  the  projecting  horn  of  a precipice. 
This  rock  is  suspended  in  a situation  and 
manner  which  seems  a natural  impossi- 
bility. It  seems  that  it  must  fall,  but 
there  it  hangs  still. — Acts  of  Canonization 
(compiled  by  Father  Giry). 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  removes  a rock  which 
many  men  could  neither  stir  nor  split  (a.d. 
1416-1507).  When  St.  Francis  of  Paula 
was  building  his  great  monastery,  a huge 
rock  stood  in  the  spot  designed  for  a 
dormitory.  Many  men  together  tried  to 
push  it  out  of  the  way,  but  could  not  stir 
it.  They  tried  to  cleave  it  that  it  might 
be  moved  piecemeal,  but  it  resisted  all 
their  efforts.  St.  Francis  himself  took 
the  task  in  hand,  and  carried  the  rock 
clean  away. 

He  also  carried  into  the  spire  a wrought 
stone  which  four  strong  men  could  not 
lift. 

He  drew,  by  his  own  unaided  strength, 
trees  from  the  forest  where  they  had  been 
cut  down,  and  these  trees  were  so  large 
that  many  men,  with  their  united  efforts, 
could  not  move  them. 

He  laid  beams  of  enormous  size  on 
the  backs  of  his  workmen,  and  made 
it  that  the  men  were  not  even  conscious 
of  their  weight.  “ It  was  as  if  angels 
had  borne  the  weight,  or  at  least  had 
assisted  in  doing  so.” 

He  straightened  trees  which  were 
twisted  ; shaped  joists  and  fixed  them  in 
their  proper  places ; hollowed  ditches, 
dug  foundations,  “h,  sa  seule  parole,  et 
sans  y employer  le  travail  des  hommes, 
ni  le  secours  des  instruments.” — Acts  of 
Canonization  (compiled  by  Father  Giry). 

A sarcophagus  becomes'  light  when  em- 
ployed for  the  body  of  St.  Francis  of  Paula 
(a.d.  1507).  St.  Francis  of  Paula  died 
at  Plessis  les  Tours,  and  the  duchesse  de 
Bourbon  gave  a stone  sarcophagus  for  his 
coffin.  This  sarcophagus  was  given  to 
her  by  the  commander  of  the  com- 
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mandery  of  Balau,  but  bad  been  left  on 
tbe  road  from  its  great  weight,  eighteen 
oxen  ( dix-huit  de  bceufs ) being  unable  to 
move  it.  Immediately  the  duchesse  com- 
municated her  intention  to  give  it  as  a 
coffin  to  St.  Francis,  the  sarcophagus 
became  so  light  that  a single  yoke  of 
bullocks  drew  it  easily  (deux  bceufs  la 
trainercnt  fort  facilement). — Mgr.  Gue'rin, 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iv.  p.  166. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  sets  a man  with 
neuralgia  in  the  thigh  to  carry  a beam 
which  two  strong  oxen  could  not  draw  (a.d. 
1416-1507).  The  sixteenth  witness  in 
the  process  of  canonization  at  Cosenza 
asserted  that  he  was  suffering  from  a 
stiff  thigh  brought  on  by  neuralgia,  and 
applied  to  St.  Francis  of  Paula  for  a cure. 
The  saint  set  him  to  carry  on  his  back  a 
beam  of  wood  which  two  oxen  could  not 
move.  The  witness  says  he  expostulated 
with  the  saint,  urging  the  physical  im- 
possibility of  the  task . ‘ 1 Even  if  in  robust 
health,”  he  said,  “ with  the  aid  of  many 
men,  I could  not  so  much  as  lift  the 
beam  ; how,  then,  can  I be  expected  to  do 
it  alone,  when  my  health  is  broken  down  ? ” 
“ Do  what  I say,”  was  the  reply;  “ God 
will  give  the  power  in  the  day  of  His 
grace.”  Accordingly,  he  charged  himself 
with  the  beam,  carried  it  on  his  back  to 
the  place  required,  and  his  thigh  was 
perfectly  cured. — The  Bull  and  other  Docu- 
ments of  the  Canonization  (compiled  by 
Father  Giry). 

We  arc  told  that  " co  genre  do  miracle,  do  rendre  lcs 
picrres  et  Ic  bois  Mgers,  quclque  pesants  qu’ils  fussent,  et 
de  lea  lever,  ou  do  les  fairc  lever  tans  difficulty,  lui  fut 
ordlnniro  dans  tout  le  cours  de  cette  construction  [f.e,  his 
church].” 

St.  Fridian  lifts  a stone  which  many  men 
could  not  stir  (sixth  century).  St.  Fridian, 
bishop  of  Lucca,  built  twenty-eight 
churches.  On  one  occasion,  a large  stone 
was  required  to  be  lifted  on  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  churches  he  was  building. 
Several  men  with  their  united  strength 
tried  to  lift  it,  but  were  wholly  unable  to 
stir  it  in  the  least  degree.  The  bishop 
then  took  it  up  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty, and  carried  it  with  ease  to  the 
place  required. — Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Lucca  (1736). 

The  heavy  slip  of  paper  given  to  St. 
Gonsalvo.  St.  Gonsalvo,  wishing  to  build 
a bridge  over  the  Tamego,  applied  to  a 
neighbouring  count  for  a subscription. 
The  nobleman,  thinking  the  scheme  vision- 
ary, in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  importunate 
churchman,  scribbled  a couple  of  lines  on 
a scrap  of  paper,  and  told  Gonsalvo  to  take 


it  to  the  countess,  his  wife.  It  was  a long 
way  he  had  to  go,  and  when  the  lady 
opened  the  letter,  she  read  aloud  these 
words  : “ The  poor  fool,  the  bearer  of 
this  letter,  wants  to  build  a bridge.  Let 
him  have  in  cash  the  weight  of  this  slip 
of  paper.”  “So  he  it,”  cried  Gonsalvo. 
Accordingly,  the  lady  put  the  letter 
into  a scale,  but  to  her  amazement 
found  it  balanced  a very  large  sum  of 
money,  which  Bhe  handed  to  Gonsalvo, 
and  the  bridge  was  built. — Didacus  de 
Rosario,  Life  of  St.  Gonsalvo. 

A small  slip  of  paper  weighs  down  a whole 
basketful  of  fruit  (lifteenth  century).  An 
inhabitant  of  Florence  presented  St.  An- 
tonine,  the  archbishop,  with  a basket  of 
fruit  as  a new  year’s  gift,  under  the  hope 
of  receiving,  in  return,  some  substantial 
spiritual  gift ; but  the  saint  only  said  to 
the  giver,  “May  God  reward  you,”  and 
the  man  left,  greatly  and  visibly  disap- 
pointed. The  archbishop,  observing  this, 
called  him  back,  and  putting  the  basket 
of  fruit  in  one  scale,  and  a slip  of  paper 
containing  the  words  “ May  God  reward 
you  ” in  the  other,  found  the  slip  of  paper 
greatly  outweighed  the  gift.  The  man, 
thoroughly  ashamed,  asked  pardon,  and 
was  practically  taught  that  it  is  not  the 
present,  but  the  mind  and  motive  of  the 
giver,  which  God  considers  and  weighs 
in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary. — Surius, 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  iii. 

In  Christian  art,  St.  Antonine  is  represented  holding  a 
crozier  in  his  left  hand,  and  weighing  the  basket  of  fruit 
in  the  other. 

A wooden  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
suddenly  becomes  too  heavy  to  be  moved 
(A.D.  1380).  A merchant  was  transport- 
ing to  Antwerp  a wooden  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  but  when  he  reached  Schie- 
dam the  image  made  itself  too  heavy  to  be 
moved.  All  the  inhabitants  ran  to  see  this 
“miracle,”  and  every  one  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  Virgin’s  wish 
to  remain  in  Schiedam.  The  merchant 
was  consulted,  and  sold  the  image  to  the 
people,  who  set  it  up  in  the  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist. — Lifeof  Lidwina,  written 
by  John  Gerlac  (cousin)  and  John  Walter 
(confessor).  , 

The  dead  body  of  St.  Drogo  makes  itself 
too  heavy  to  be  moved  from  Seburg,  in 
Hainault  (a.d.  1189).  St.  Drogo  died  at 
Seburg,  in  Hainault,  where  he  had  lived 
six  years  as  a shepherd,  and  forty  years 
as  a recluse.  He  was  born  at  Epinoy,  in 
Artois,  and,  at  his  death,  his  kinsmen 
living  at  Epinoy  demanded  his  body. 
When  the  cart  came  to  take  it  away,  it 
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was  found  too  heavy  to  be  lifted  from 
the  ground.  Not  all  the  power  of  several 
strong  men  could  move  it ; the  relatives 
were  therefore  obliged  to  leave  it  at 
Seburg,  where  it  was  buried.  St.  Drogo’s 
tomb  is  shown  in  Seburg  church  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  in  the  great  nave, 
near  the  font.  The  place  where  the  cart 
drew  up  to  carry  away  the  body  is  still 
called  “Mount  Joie  St.  Drogo.”*  In 
the  thirteenth  century  his  relics  were 
removed  to  Binche,  and  an  annual  proces- 
sion is  still  made  to  the  place  on  Trinity 
Sunday. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Papebroke), 
vol.  ii.  April  16. 

At  Seburg  persona  are  shown  the  "Fountain  of  St. 
Drogo,”  where  the  holy  shepherd  watered  his  sheep ; 
"St.  Drogo’s  Road,"  where  stands  a stone  cross ; and,  close 
by  the  church,  a spot  called  the  " Cell  or  Cabin  of  St. 
Drogo.” 


The  body  of  St.  Fritz  becomes  suddenl y too 
heavy  to  be  moved  (eighth  century).  St. 
Fritz  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lupiac,  and  his 
body  remained  for  a long  time  undis- 
covered ; but  one  day  a herdsman  was 
struck  at  seeing  a cow  licking  a stone  in 
the  midst  of  some  bnishwood.  He  ob- 
served that  this  was  repeated  daily,  and 
the  cow  was  better  liking  and  gave  more 
milk  than  any  other  in  the  dairy.  This 
singular  circumstance  soon  attracted 
general  attention,  and  persons  went  to 
examine  the  stone.  On  lifting  it  up, 
they  were  induced  to  dig  about  the  spot, 
and  soon  came  upon  a body  ; it  was  that 
of  a warrior  in  full  armour,  and  no  sooner 
was  it  raised  from  the  ground  than  a 
miraculous  spring  of  water  issued  from 
the  spot.  This  is  certain,  inasmuch  as 
the  spring  remains  to  the  present  day, 
and  is  well  known  for  its  healing  virtues. 
The  body  thus  discovered  was  the  body 
of  St.  Fritz,  and  the  monks  resolved  to 
remove  it  into  the  neighbouring  town. 
When,  however,  they  attempted  to  carry 
it  away,  it  was  found  to  be  so  heavy  that 
several  yoke  of  oxen  were  unable  to  stir 
the  bier  on  which  it  was  laid.  At  length 
some  one  suggested  to  try  the  cow,  and 
immediately  the  cow  was  yoked  in,  she 
drew  the  bier  along  with  tho  utmost 
case  to  the  top  of  a high  hill,  but  then 
refused  to  move  another  step.  Nothing 
would  induce  her  to  stir  a step  further, 
and  the  monks  concluded  that  the  saint 
did  not  wish  to  be  taken  into  the  town  ; 
so  a chapel  was  built  on  the  hill-top,  and 
there  the  body  of  the  saint  was  deposited 
in  a marble  tomb.  In  regard  to  the 
fountain,  although  its  waters  have  heal- 


°  A funny  combination,  ns  Mount  Joio  is  a corruptic 
of  Mount  Joyis,  the  Mount  of  Jupiter. 


ing  virtues  they  can  never  be  used  for 
culinary  purposes.  Every  one  knows, 
says  our  authority,  that  “une  femme 
d’Andreou,  qui  avait  voulu  employer 
l’eau  de  cette  fontaine  pour  faire  du  pain, 
1’avait  vue  se  changer  en  sang.”  (See 
Aventine,  p.  167.) — L’abbe'  Guilhempey, 
Histoire  de  Bassoues  et  de  la  Chapelle  de 
St.  Fritz,  1858.  This  brochure  is  sold  on 
the  spot  to  visitors  for  the  benefit  of  the 
chapel.) 

The  dead  body  of  St.  Gudula  suddenly 
becomes  too  heavy  to  be  moved  (a.d.  710). 
When  the  dead  body  of  St.  Gudula  was 
on  its  way  to  the  village  of  Ham,  a tree 
in  the  vicinity  put  forth  leaves  and 
flowers,  although  it  was  midwinter  [Jan. 
8].  It  was  the  intention  of  the  monks  to 
convey  the  body  to  the  college  of  Nivelle, 
but  when  the  cortege  reached  Ham,  it 
was  found  that  no  human  power  could 
bear  the  weight  of  the  coffin.  They  then 
resolved  to  change  their  route,  and 
instead  of  carrying  the  body  to  Nivelle, 
to  deposit  it  in  St.  Saviour’s  chapel  at 
Moorsel.  On  attempting  now  to  lift  the 
coffin,  it  was  found  to  be  light  as  a 
feather,  plainly  indicating  the  wish  of 
the  deceased.  On  reaching  Moorsel, 
what  was  the  astonishment  of  all  to  find 
that  the'  tree  which  had  put  forth  its 
leaves  and  flowers  in  honour  of  the  saint, 
had  removed  from  Ham,  and  planted  it- 
self before  St.  Saviour’s  chapel,  right  in 
front  of  the  main  entrance.  It  was 
completely  covered  with  a rich  green 
verdure,  and  full  of  beautiful  flowers,  the 
admiration  of  every  one  who  saw  it. 
This  miracle  was  so  “well  attested” 
that  Charlemagne  built  a religious  house 
close  by  in  honour  of  St.  Gudula.  To 
complete  the  “miracles,”  it  must  be 
added,  that  one  day  the  king  was  out 
hunting,  when  a bear  of  prodigious  size 
took  refuge  in  this  religious  house.  No. 
sooner,  however,  had  it  done  so  than  its 
whole  nature  was  completely  changed. 
It  was  no  longer  fierce  and  wild,  but 
lived  with  the  nuns  as  meek  and  playful 
as  a pet  lamb. — Hubert  (1047),  Life  of 
St.  Gvdulc. 

St.  John-Joseph  of  the  Cross  (a.d. 
1654-1734).  When  St.  John-Joseph  was 
carried  to  the  grave,  cardinal  Wiseman 
says,  “ II  semblait  moins  etre  porte  par 
les  porteurs  que  les  porter  euxmeines.” — 
Mignc,  Demonstrations  Evangdliques , vol. 
xvi. 

The  coffin  of  St.  Martin  too  heavy  to  be 
lifted  (fifth  century).  The  church  built 
by  St.  Brice  oyer  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin 
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being  too  small,  St.  Perpetuus,  bisliop  of 
Tours  (a.d.  461-494),  built  a much  larger 
one.  On  the  day  of  its  consecration  (a.d. 
491)  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the 
body  of  the  saint  into  the  new  church ; 
but  it  was  found  to  be  too  heavy  for  men 
to  lift.  A young  cleric  suggested  that 
two  days  later  would  be  the  anniversary 
of  St.  Martin’s  consecration  as  bishop  of 
Tours,  and  probably  the  saint  would  not 
choose  to  be  moved  till  then.  Acting 
on  this  suggestion,  the  ceremony  was 
deferred  for  two  days.  Another  attempt 
was  then  made  to  carry  the  body  into  the 
new  basilica,,  but  it  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful as  the  former  one.  An  old  man, 
dressed  like  an  abbot,  now  came  forward 
and  said,  “Do  you  not  see  that  St. 
Martin  himself  is  ready  to  help  you?” 
So  saying,  he  threw  liis  cloak  on  the 
ground,  and  lifting  up  the  coffin  without 
the  slightest  difficulty,  carried  it  from  St. 
Brice’s  church,  and  laid  it  solemnly  and 
reverently  in  the  place  assigned  for  it  in 
the  new  church,  under  the  altar  in  the 
apse.  The  old  liturgy  of  Tours  adds, 
“ Every  one  believes  that  the  old  man  who 
carried  the  coffin  from  St.  Brice’s  church 
was  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  for  the 
express  purpose.”  [It  appears  to  me  that 
the  “ old  man  ” was  St.  Martin  himself.] 
— L’abbe  Holland,  Life  of  St.  Perpet 
(bishop  of  Tours). 

The  bier  of  St.  Mcdard  refused  to  be 
moved  till  king  Clotaire  promised  to  give 
the  whole  borough  of  Crouy  to  the  new 
church  (a.d.  545).  When  St.  Medard 
died,  the  king  (Clotaire  I.)  was  one  of  the 
bearers,  and  promised  to  build  a new 
church  at  Soissons  as  a suitable  monu- 
ment to  the  saint,  who  died  at  Noyon. 
When  the  procession  reached  Aisne  a 
Attichy,  on  the  skirts  of  Crouy  (about 
two  hundred  paces  from  Soissons),  the 
bier  became  wholly  immovable  ; no  one 
could  lift  it  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  king  then  promised  to  give  half  the 
borough  of  Crouy  to  the  new  church. 
On  trying  again  to  lift  the  bier,  it  was 
found  that  the  half  facing  the  part  given 
to  the  church  was  loose  and  could  be 
moved,  but  the  other  half  was  as  fast  as 
ever.  Clotaire  now  promised  to  bestow 
the  whole  borough  on  the  church,  and  the 
bier  instantly  became  so  light  that  it 
could  be  lifted  and  carried  about  without 
the  slightest  difficulty. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  June  8. 

These  mercenary  miracles  are  always  suspicious.  I was 
once  supping  with  Mr.  Guppy,  a noted  "spiritist,"  and 
during  supper  he  called  iny  attention  to  a spirit  rapping. 


After  the  usual  formula' was  gono  through,  the  message 
received  wa3,  “Give  Mrs.  Guppy  a new  gown.”  „ . 

St.  Patrick  floats  on  a stone.  St. 
Patrick,  we  are  told,  floated  to  Ireland  on 
an  altar-stone.  Amongst  other  wonder-- 
ful  things  he  converted  a marauder  into 
a wolf,  and  lighted  a fire  with  icicles. — 
James  A.  Froude,  Reminiscences  of  the 
High  Church  Revival  (Letter  v.). 

The  dead  bodies  of  Quirinus  and  Balbina 
too  heavy  to  lift  (second  century).  Pope 
Leo  IX.,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
sister  Pepa,  abbess  of  Nuyss,  gave  her 
the  bodies  of  Quirinus  and  Balbina  (his 
daughter)  to  enrich  her  convent.  When 
the  mule  bearing  the  dead  bodies  reached 
Dabo,  it  refused  to  stir  another  step,  and 
the  drivers  were  compelled  to  unload  it. 
Next  day  they  intended  to  continue  their  . 
journey,  but  found  the  dead  bodies  so 
heavy  that  all  their  efforts  could  not 
raise  them  from  the  ground.  Pepa, 
recognizing  therein  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  built  a chapel  on  the  spot, 
where  she  left  the  two  bodies,  but  carried 
their  heads  to  Nuyss.— Vagner  (1847), 
Conversion  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Quirinus 
and  his  Daughter  Balbina. 

The  dead  body  of  St.  Remi  becomes  too 
heavy  to  be  lifted  (a.d.  545).  St.  Bemi 
died  Jan.  13,  545,  but  his  festival  is  kept 
on  Oct.  1,  for  this  reason  : He  was  buried  ! 
in  the  church  of  St.  Christopher,  in 
Heims  ; but  as  this  church  was  small, 
and  pilgrims  to  it  very  numerous,  it  was 
enlarged,  and  a costly  shrine  was  provided  . 
for  the  saint.  When  all  was  completed, 
and  the  priests  attempted  to  raise  the  • 
body  to  deposit  it  in  the  new  shrine,  it 
was  found  to  be  so  heavy  that  no 
human  power  could  lift  it ; so  the  clergy 
and  people  betook  themselves  to  prayer,  : 
and  prayed  till  they  fell  asleep.  While 
they  slept,  angels  came  and  lifted  the 
body  into  the  shrine.  This  occurred  on 
Oct.  1,  so  the  “day”  of  St.  Remi  was 
removed  from  Jan.  13,  the  day  of  his 
death,  to  Oct.  1,  the  day  of  his  transla- 
tion.— Hincmar  (archbishop  of  Reims, 
who  died  882),  Life  of  St.  Remi. 

Of  course,  it  will  occur  to  every  one,  if  nil  were  asleep, 
how  could  it  be  known  that  the  body  was  lifted  into  its  £ 
shrine  by  angels?  It  is  the  old  question  of  tlio  liomaii  S 
guard  and  tho  stealing  of  the  body  of  Jesus. 

The  dead  bodies  of  three  saints  refuse  to 
be  moved  from  Amiens  (sixth  century).  * 
At  the  consecration  of  St.  Honore'  to  the 
see  of  Amiens,  Lupicin,  a priest,  gave  . 
out  that  he  had  been  informed  by  revela- 
tion where  the  three  martyrs  Fuscian, 
Victorius,  and  Gentian  were  buried. 
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They  had  been  dead  above  three  hundred 
years,  but  Lupicm  discovered  the  bodies 
in  the  place  indicated  ; and  the  chant 
•which  was  sung  on  the  discovery  was 
heard  by  St.  Honore'  six  miles  off.  King 
Childebert  II.  sent  commissioners  to 
Amiens  to  remove  the  bodies  to  Paris, 
but  they  made  themselves  too  heavy  to 
be  lifted,  and  were  of  necessity  left  at 
Amiens.  The  king,  being  told  of  this 
“miracle,”  sent  rich  presents  to  tha 
cathedral  of  Amiens  in  honour  of  the 
new-found  saints. — Morlifere,  Antiquities 
of  Amiens. 

St.  Valery's  dead  body  too  heavy  to  be 
lifted  (seventh  century).  St.  Valery  was 
buried  at  Leuconaiis,  but  Berchont,  wish- 
ing to  honour  him,  employed  workmen 
to  remove  the  body  to  Amiens.  No 
strength  of  man  could,  however,  lift  the 
dead  body  from  its  grave.  “ Une 
puissance  irresistible  paralysa  tous  les 
efforts  ; on  ne  put  venir  it  bout  de  le 
soulever  de  terre.”  Thus  was  it  that  the 
saint  showed  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
removed  from  the  spot  in  which  he  was 
already  interred. — Besancon,  Les  Saints 
de  Franche  Comtd. 

St.  Macarius  of  Egypt  overweighted 
(a.d.  304-394).  St.  Macarius  of  Egypt 
used  to  hire  himself  out  as  a porter.  One 
day,  being  overweighted,  he  sat  on  the 
roadside  and  cried,  saying,  “0  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  all  things  ; Thou  knowest 
now  that  the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak.”  No  sooner  had  he  uttered 
these  words,  than  he  found  himself  with 
his  burden  at  the  place  to  which  he  was 
bound. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i. 

p.  62. 

Guide. 

Psalm  xtvlll.  14.  This  God  is  our  God.  lie 
will  be  our  Guide  even  unto  death. 

JIatt.  ii.  9.  Lo ! the  star,  which  the  wise 
men  saw  in  the  east,  went  before  them,  till  it 
came  and  stood  over  where  the  young  child 
was. 

According  to  an  ancient  commentary  on  Matthew's 
Gospel,  the  star  had  the  form  of  a radiant  child  hearing  a 
sceptre  and  cross ; and  it  is  so  depicted  in  some  early 
Italian  frescoes. 

It  was  shaped,  0 wondrous  sight  1 
Like  a radiant  child  of  light, 

Holding  sign  of  kingly  might, 

With  a cross  combining. 

Neu.  ix.  12.  Thou  leddest  them  in  the  day 
by  a cloudy  pillar;  and  in  the  night  by  a pillar 
of  fire,  to  give  them  light  in  the  way  wherein 
they  should  go  (Exod.  xiv.  19,  20). 

St.  William  Firmatus  of  Tours  guided 
by  a crow  (a.d.  1103).  One  day,  St. 
William  Firmatus  having  lost  his  way, 
God  sent  a crow  to  guide  him  into  the 


right  path.  The  bird  went  before,  and 
by  its  voice  and  the  clapping  of  its 
wings,  induced  the  saint  to  follow. — 
Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb.  28. 

Those  seeking  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
guided  by  a pillar  of  fire.  Nauclerus  tells 
us,  when  St.  Gregory  the  Great  heard  he 
was  likely  to  be  appointed  pope,  he  fled 
to  a certain  mountain,  and  lay  perdu. 
Persons  were  sent  to  hunt  him  up,  and 
saw  a pillar  of  fire  descend  from  heaven, 
which  led  them  direct  to  the  mountain, 
and  then  stood  over  the  place  where 
Gregory  lay  concealed ; so  they  found 
him,  and  conducted  him  to  Rome,  as  it 
were  hy  violence. — Chronicles  (1501). 

A heavenly  light  went  before  Jeanne 
Marie  de  Mail  Id  to  guide  her  in  the  dark. 
When  Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille  lost  her 
husband,  she  was  turned  out  of  house 
and  home  by  her  late  husband's  relatives, 
and  went  as  an  assistant  to  St.  Anne's 
chapel.  Whenever  she  went  in  the  dark 
of  night  to  the  chapel,  or  returned  from 
it,  a heavenly  light  went  before  her  as  a 
lamp  unto  her  feet  and  a light  unto  her 
path. — Pcre  de  Boisgaultier  (her  con- 
fessor), Life  of  Jeanne  Marie  de  Mailld. 

St.  Oringa  guided  by  a hare  (a.d.  1310). 
St.  Oringa,  having  lost  her  parents,  fell 
under  the  charge  of  her  brothers,  who 
tried  to  compel  her  to  marry  ; as,  how- 
ever, she  had  vowed  to  be  the  bride  of 
Christ,  and  her  brothers  would  not 
relent,  she  fled  from  their  roof.  Ere 
long  she  came  to  a deep  river  ; but,  full 
of  faith,  she  walked  on,  and  the  river, 
dividing,  left  her  a dry  path  across.  On, 
on  she  went,  and  came  to  a large  meadow, 
when  darkness  overtook  her,  and  she 
lay  down  to  sleep.  A timid  hare  came 
and  cuddled  beside  her.  Next  morning 
she  followed  the  guidance  of  her  bed- 
fellow, and  came  to  Lucques,  where  she 
entered  the  service  of  a good  man. 

Another  instance.  St.  Oringa  remained 
in  the  service  of  her  employer  a certain 
time,  when  the  devil  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  house,  and  again  she  took  herself 
to  flight,  intending  to  go  on  pilgrimage 
to  Mount  Gargano.  Having  lost  her 
way,  the  archangel  Michael,  under  the 
form  of  a young  deacon,  put  her  in  the 
right  road,  supplied  her  with  food,  and 
then  left  her. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes , 
vol.  ii.  p.  575. 

In  this  second  legend  we  have  a characteristic  estamplo 
of  the  mode  of  thought  in  Ihe  Middle  Ages.  Although 
the  guide  was,  to  all  appearances,  a young  deacon,  he 
must  be  transposed  into  the  archangel  Michael,  because 
he  docs  a good  or  kind  act,  and  perhaps  to  prevent 
scandal. 
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li’G  HAIR— HAMAN  CAUGHT  IN  HIS  OWN  NET. 


Hair  a Talisman. 

Juno.  xvl.  17,  etc.  Samson  said  to  Delilah, 
There  hath  not  come  a razor  upon  mine  head, 
for  I have  been  a Nazarite  unto  God  from  my 
mother’s  womb.  If  I were  to  be  shaven,  then 
my  strength  would  go  from  me,  and  I should 
become  weak,  and  be  like  any  other  man. 

Ver.  22.  Howbeit  the  hair  of  his  head  began 
to  grow  again  after  be  was  shaven  [and  with 
his  growing  hair  his  enormous  strength  re- 
turned]. 

Hence  it  is  quite  centum  that  the  strength  of  Samson 
was  in  some  mysterious  way  bound  up  with  his  hair,  and 
not  with  his  vow. 

Hair  supposed  by  the  emperor  Alexander 
Sevenis  to  be  a talisman.  St.  Martina, 
being  bound  to  the  stake  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus,  was  wholly 
uninjured  by  the  fire,  and  the  emperor, 
thinking  this  was  due  to  magic,  and  that 
the  charm  was  lodged  in  her  hair,  com- 
manded every  atom  of  it  to  be  cut  off. 
— Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i. 
Jan.  1. 

Many  nations  have  surposed  that  some  special  virtue 
resides  in  the  hair.  The  Nazarites  vowed  not  to  cut  their 
hair  (Numb.  vi.  5,  9).  In  Greece  and  Rome  the  hair  was 
cut  at  adolescence,  and  offered  to  the  gods.  The  Greeks, 
just  before  marriage,  cut  ofT  their  hair,  and  oflered  it  to 
their  favourite  deity ; the  hair  of  the  dead  was  also  hung 
on  the  door  of  the  deceased  before  interment,  as  an 
offering  to  the  internals.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans 
supposed  that  no  person  could  dio  till  a lock  of  hair  had 
been  cut  ofT ; but  this  act  was  supposed  to  be  done  by 
Isis,  Mercury,  Thanatos,  or  some  other  divine  messenger 
(Virgil,  jEncxd,  iv.  694).  The  Syrians  (we  are  told  by 
Lucian)  oflered  their  hair  to  the  gods.  It  was  by  no 
means  unusual  to  make  vows  never  to  cut  the  hair  till 
some  stated  object  had  been  accomplished.  Tims,  Civilis 
vowed  never  to  cut  his  hair  till  he  had  defeated  the 
Roman  legions  (Tacitus,  History,  bk.  iv.).  Every  one 
knows  that  three  hairs  of  a dog  which  has  bitten  ono  will 
prevent  any  evil  consequences  from  the  bite. 

Take  the  hair,  it  is  well  written, 

Of  the  dog  by  which  you’ro  bitten. 

A thcnccus. 

Probably  it  was  something  more  than  a mere  figure  of 
speech  when  it  was  said  that  tho  strongest  affirmation  of 
Zeus  or  Jupiter  was  a shake  of  his  ambrosial  hair,  and 
that  the  hair  of  Apollo  gave  light,  heat,  and  pestilence. 


Haman  caught  in  his  own 
Net. 

Esth.  iv.,  vi.,  vii.  ITaman,  the  high  steward 
of  king  Aliasuerus,  hated  Mordecai,  uncle  of 
queen  Esther,  because  he  refused  to  fawn  on 
him  and  flatter  him.  He  carried  his  hatred  so 
far  as  to  plot  the  death  of  all  the  Jews  in 
Persia.  The  plot  was  revealed  to  Esther,  who 
contrived  to  break  it  np  in  the  following 
manner.  She  made  a great  feast,  to  which  she 
invited  the  king  and  Haman.  The  steward  was 
greatly  delighted ; and  feeling  sure  of  his 
game,  had  a gallows  erected,  fifty  cubits  high 
(seventy-five  feet),  to  hang  Mordecai  on  the 
day  after  the  banquet.  Now,  it  so  happened 
that  Mordecai  some  years  previously  hud  re- 
vealed to  the  king  a plot  by  two  eunuchs  to 
assassinate  him,  and  the  affair  was  duly 
registered  in  the  national  records.  The  night 
i before  the  feast,  tho  king,  feeling  restless,  had, 


for  amusement  sake,  the  records  of  his  own 
reign  read  to  him ; and  when  he  came  to 
Mordecai,  he  said.  How  was  that  man  re- 
warded ? Being  told  he  had  received  no  reward 
at  all,  the  king  demanded  who  was  in  tho 
court ; and  was  told  Haman,  the  high  steward, 
was  at  hand.  At  this  very  moment  Haman 
entered,  and  tho  king  said  to  him,  Haman,  what 
shall  bo  done  to  the  man  that  the  king  de- 
lightcth  to  honour  ? Haman,  feeling  sure  that 
he  himself  was  the  man  referred  to,  replied. 
Let  him  be  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  set  on  the 
king’s  charger,  and  conducted  through  the  city, 
by  tho  highest  officers  of  the  realm ; while 
heralds  proclaim  from  street  to  street.  Thus  is 
it  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth 
to  honour.  The  thing  pleased  the  king,  and  he 
hade  Human  on  the  morrow  to  honour  Mordecai 
as  he  had  said.  This,  of  course,  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  jealous  favourite,  but  he 
durst  not  disobey;  so  Mordecai  was  arrayed  in 
royal  robes,  set  on  the  king’s  charger,  and  led 
through  the  city  as  the  man  whom  the  king 
delighted  to  honour.  In  tho  evening  was  the 
banquet,  and  Ahosuerus  bade  Hie  queen  ask  of 
him  whatever  she  liked,  and  it  should  ho 
granted  her.  Esther  modestly  replied,  Then  I 
pray  your  highness  that  my  life  may  be  spared, 
that  1 may  devote  it  to  my  lord  and  master. 
The  king  was  thunderstruck.  Life ! spare  your 
life!  And  who  has  threatened  the  queen’s  life? 
The  queen  then  told  him  of  Haman’s  plot  to 
assassinate  herself  and  Mordecai,  and  ail  the 
Jews  of  the  whole  realm.  The  king  was  so 
incensed  that  he  rose  from  table,  and  went 
into  the  palace  gardens.  While  he  was  absent, 
Haman  fell  at  the  queen’s  feet,  beseeching  her 
to  spare  his  life.  The  king  returned  suddenly, 
saw  Haman  beseeching  the  queen,  and  ex- 
claimed, The  villain ! What ! will  he  force  the 
queen  also,  before  my  very  face  ? And,  being 
directed  to  the  gallows  made  for  Mordecai,  lie 
commanded  Human  to  he  hanged  thereon.  So 
Haman  was  hanged  on  his  own  gallows,  anti 
the  king’s  wrath  was  pacified. 

In  regard  to  the  general  massacre  of  a whole  race,  we 
have  a modern  example  in  Turkish  history,  in  1770,  the 
grand  signior,  in  full  councii,  decreed  that  the  whole 
Greek  race  should  be  exterminated ; but  Hassan  Pacha 
interfered,  nnd  obtained  for  them  a general  amnesty.— 
M.  do  Peysonnel,  Voyages  au  Levant . (See  also  baron 
du  Trott,  p.  90.) 

The  steward  of  the  emperor  Martin 
caught  in  his  oum  trap.  The  steward  of 
the  emperor  Martin  was  jealous  of  Ful- 
gentius, the  emperor’s  nephew  and  cup- 
bearer, nnd  laid  a plot  for  his  destruction, 
lie  told  the  emperor  that  Fulgentius  had 
spread  abroad  a scandalous  report,  that 
his  majesty’s  breath  was  so  offensive  it 
almost  poisoned  him  ; “ hut,”  said  the 
steward,  “this  is  a most  shameful  false- 
hood, the  pitiful  slander  of  disaffection 
and  dislike.”  The  emperor  was  certainly 
astonished  at  these  remarks,  but  the 
steward  said  the  truth  of  his  observation 
was  capable  of  very  easy  proof.  “ If, 
for  example,  your  highness  will  be  pleased 
to  notice  Fulgentius  to-morrow,  when  ho 
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hands  the  cup  to  your  highness,  you  will 
see  that  he  turns  his  head  on  one  side.” 
Martin  said  he  would  not  fail  to  watch 
his  nephew  when  he  handed  him  the  cup. 
The  steward  now  went  to  Fulgentius,  and 
pretending  great  friendship  for  him,  told 
him  he  heard  the  emperor  say  the  breath 
of  his  cupbearer  was  so  offensive,  he 
hardly  knew  how  to  bear  it,  and  he 
wished  some  kind  friend  would  hint  to 
his  nephew  to  turn  his  head  aside  when  he 
handed  him  the  cup.  Fulgentius  thanked 
the  steward ; and,  when  he  handed  the 
king  the  cup  on  the  morrow,  turned  aside 
his  head,  ns  the  steward  had  advised  him 
to  do.  The  emperor,  greatly  enraged  at 
the  supposed  affront,  kicked  Fulgentius 
on  the  chest,  and  exclaimed,  “ Out, 
caitiff ! out  of  my  sight ; and  let  me 
never  see  you  more ! ” When  he  was 

fone,  the  emperor  asked  the  steward  how 
o could  contrive  to  make  away  with  the 
slanderous  valet  without  creating  a 
scandal;  and  the  steward  replied,  “Let 
your  highness  command  him  to  go  at 
daybreak  to  the  brick-makers,  and  ask 
them  if  they  have  done  my  lord's  bidding. 
The  rest  your  highness  may  leave  to  me.” 
So  the  steward  sent  a sealed  order,  bear- 
ing the  royal  signet,  to  the  master  of  the 
brick-makers,  commanding  him  to  cast 
into  the  brick-kiln  the  person  who  first 
said  to  the  brick-makers  in  the  morning, 
“Have  you  done  my  lord’s  bidding?” 
Fulgentius  was  charged  with  the  message, 
and  rose  up  early  to  execute  it.  On  his 
way  to  the  brick-fields,  he  heard  the 
church-bell  calling  to  matins,  and  went 
to  pay  his  devotions,  saying  to  himself, 
“Nothing  is  ever  lost  by  prayer;”  and 
after  matins  he  fell  asleep,  for  in  his  dis- 
tress he  had  not  closed  his  eyes  all  night. 
Meanwhile,  the  steward,  anxious  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  Fulgentius,  made  his  way 
to  the  brick-fields,  and  said  to  the  men, 
“Well,  my  friends,  and  have  you  done 
my  lord’s  bidding?”  No  sooner  were 
the  words  uttered,  than  they  seized  the 
speaker,  and  threw  him  into  the  kiln, 
where  he  was  presently  burnt  to  death. 
Not  long  afterwards  Fulgentius  presented 
himself,  and  said  to  the  brick-burners, 
“His  majesty  has  sent  me  to  ask  you, 
have  you  done  my  lord’s  bidding?” 
“Ay,  ay,”  cried  the  man  ; “tell  the 
emperor  it  is  all  right.”  When  Fulgentius 
appeared  at  court,  Martin  was  astounded, 
and  asked  if  he  had  been  to  the  brick- 
fields. “Yes,  my  lord,”  said  Fulgen- 
tius, “and  the  brick-burners  bade  me 
say  to  your  highness,  1 Ay,  ay,  it  is  all 


right.’  ” He  then  informed  his  imperial 
uncle  that  the  steward  had  gone  to  the 
fields  first,  and  the  men  had  cast  him  into 
the  brick-kiln  and  burnt  him  to  death. 
The  emperor  then  asked  his  nephew  if  he 
had  said  what  the  steward  had  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  the  whole  truth  came  out. 
“ The  ways  of  the  Lord,”  said  the 
emperor,  “ are  wonderful.  The  wicked- 
ness of  the  wicked  hath  come  to  an  end. 
He  made  a pit,  and  digged  it,  and  hath 
fallen  into  the  ditch  which  he  made.  His 
mischief  hath  returned  on  his  own  head, 
and  his  violent  dealing  hath  come  down 
on  his  own  pate.  Praise  the  Lord  for  His 
righteousness  ; sing  praises  to  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Most  High.” — Gesta  liomano- 
rum , ch.  xcviii.  (See  also  Scott’s  Tales 
from  the  Arabic  and  Persian , p.  53  ; and 
le  Grand’s  Fabliaux,  v.  74  (miracles  of 
the  Virgin). 

Head  carried  after  Death. 

St.  Aphrodisius,  bishop  of  Beziers,  walks 
away  with  his  head  after  it  was  cut  off 
(April  28,  a.d.  69).  St.  Aphrodisius,  the 
first  bishop  of  Beziers,  met  with  great 
success  in  his  preaching,  and  converted 
many  from  idolatry  to  the  Christian  faith  ; 
but  one  day  a number  of  pagans  set  upon 
him,  and,  after  tossing  him  about  from 
one  to  another,  finished  their  sport  by 
cutting  off  his  head.  St.  Aphrodisius, 
raising  himself  up,  took  his  head  between 
his  hands,  and  walking  through  the  midst 
of  the  crowd,  carried  it  to  a certain  chapel 
beyond  the  town,  and  buried  it  there. — 
Mgr.  Gudrin  (chamberlain  to  pope  Leo 
XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  v.  p.  61 
(7th  edit.  1880). 

St.  Aventine  walks  away  with  his  head 
after  it  was  cut  off  (a.d.  778-813).  St. 
Aventine,  apostle  of  Gascony,  was  be- 
headed by  the  Saracens.  They  had  hunted 
him  a long  time,  as  one  hunteth  a par- 
tridge in  the  mountains,  and  were  drunk 
with  j oy  when  they  discovered  him.  They 
indulged  all  their  rage  upon  him,  and  one 
of  the  barbarians  drew  his  sabre,  and  cut 
off  his  head.  The  blood  fell  in  pools 
upon  the  ground,  and  formed  a long 
stream  of  blood ; but  what  was  their 
amazement  when  they  beheld  the  saint, 
holding  his  head  between  his  hands,  walk 
off  with  it  in  the  direction  of  the  town. 
They  were  so  scared  that  they  ran  away, 
telling  the  story  to  all  they  met.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  martyred  saint  continued 
his  journey  till  he  came  to  a valley  where 
he  had  often  preached,  when  he  laid  him- 
self down  “and  died,”  At  night  some 
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of  his  converts  buried  him,  and  subse- 
quently a little  monument,  which  remains 
to  this’day,  was  erected  on  the  spot  where 
he  fell.  Over  the  portal  of  the  church  of 
St.  Avcntine  is  a group  of  soldiers  dis- 
puting with  a man  who  holds  his  head  in 
his  hands.  Mgr.  Gue'rin,  chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XIII.,  evidently  secs  nothing 
improbable  in  this  story,  for  he  adds, 
“La  tradition  la  plus  constante  nous  a 
conserv’d  le  re'eit  fiddle  de  cettc  mort 
miraculcuse,  ct  la  reconnaissance  du 
pcuple  la  grava  au  xii®  siccle  sur  la  pierre 
et  le  marbre.” — Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  609,  G10  (7th  edit.  1880). 

The  discovery  of  the  saint’s  body  was  also  marvellous. 
Mgr.  Gu6rin,  the  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  says: 
“ A bull  was  seen  daily  quitting  the  meadow,  and  with- 
drawing from  its  companions,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of 
the  herdsman.  It  went  always  to  the  same  spot,  when 
it  began  to  bellow,  and  kick  the  ground  with  his  fore  feet. 
It  was  difficult  to  drive  him  away,  even  at  nightfall.  At 
length  this  strange  conduct  excited  attention,  and  the  bull 
saw  itself  surrounded  with  a crowd  of  gazers,  amongst 
whom  were  several  priests.  While  all  wondered  what  the 
bull  meant,  an  angel  cried  aloud,  ‘Li  this  spot  lie  the 
remains  of  Avcntine  of  happy  memory.’  The  crowd  took 
up  the  cry  of  ‘Avcntine ! Aventine  ! ’ The  earth  was  re- 
moved, and  the  body  and  head  of  the  martyr  were  both 
found.  An  unspeakable  perfume  filled  the  air— a per- 
fume unlike  any  earthly  fragrance — and  the  whole  crowd 
was  embalmed  with  it.” 

“ Des  proc6s-vcrbaux  plus  r<5cenls  nous  apprennent  quo  la 
verification  des  reliques  fut  faite  par  Mgr.  Olivier  Gabriel, 
cn  17117  ” (only  928  years  after  the  decease  : this  would  bring 
us  about  107  years  before  the  Conquest) ; “ une  autre  se  fit 
cn  1707,  par  Mgr.  d’Osmond;  une  troisiOme  en  1808  par 
M.  Mengarduque,  cur6  de  la  paroisse  ; la  dernidrecn  1837, 
par  Mgr.  d’ Astros,  archevfique  de  Toulouse,  qui  fit  placer 
les  reliques  dans  une  belle  chftsse  en  6b6ne  quo  Ton  portc 
aujourd’hui  dans  les  processions  solenncllcs.”  (Almost 
an  identical  tale  is  told  of  St.  Fritz,  p.  163.) 

In  so  marvellous  a narrative  it  is  well  to  bo  fortified  by 
good  names,  or  "some”  might  doubt  the  possibility  of 
walking  off  with  one’s  head. 

St'.  Desiderius,  bishop  of  Lang  res,  carries 
off  his  head  after  decapitation  (a.d.  264). 
In  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  a 
horde  of  Allemans  invaded  Gaul,  under 
a chief  named  Chrocus.  They  besieged 
I.angres,  and  spared  neither  age  nor  sex. 
Desiderius,  bishop  of  Langres,  went  to 
Chrocus,  and  prayed  him  to  spare  the 
people  ; but  the  chief  told  one  of  his 
officers  to  cut  off  the  fellow’s  head.  As 
the  head  fell,  Desiderius  caught  it  in  his 
hands  ; and  he  is  usually  represented  in 
Christian  art  carrying  his  head  in  his 
hands.  The  martyr,  at  the  time  of  his 
decapitation,  was  holding  a book,  which, 
of  course,  was  saturated  with  blood,  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  letters  remained  quite 
legible;  andVincent  de  Beauvais  informs 
us  that  when  he  saw  it,  a thousand  years 
afterwards,  the  letters  were  wholly  “ in- 
tact.” The  man  who  cut  off  the  saint’s 
head  went  mad,  drove  his  head  against 
the  city  gates,  and  dashed  out  his  brains. 
The  stains  of  this  man’s  brains  were 


suffered  to  remain  on  the  gates  a3  a 
standing  testimony  against  him.  A3  for 
Chrocus,  we  are  told  by  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Arles, 
carried  about  for  a time  in  an  iron  cage, 
and  then  put  to  death. — L’abbe  Mazelin, 
Saints  de  la  Haute  Marne. 


Dionysius  [St.  Denis]  the  Areopagite 
carries  off  his  head,  and  hands  it  to  Catulla 
(a.d.  117).  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
did  many  great  miracles,  such  as  restoring 
sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
speech  to  the  dumb,  and  so  on  ; but  he  is 
pre-eminently  known  for  walking  off 
with  his  head,  after  it  had  fallen  to 
the  sword  of  the  executioner.  The 
“historical”  account  is  as  follows: — 
Fescennius,  governor  of  Gaul,  having 
seized  St.  Dionysius  and  several  other 
Christians,  subjected  them  to  many  cruel 
torments  in  order  to  make  them  renounce 
the  “Lord  who  bought  them;”  but, 
failing  to  shake  their  resolution,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  executed  on  the 
Hill  Mercury  (now  Montmartre).  An 
immense  crowd  gathered  together,  for  the 
victims  were  very  numerous.  Here  St. 
Dionysius  was  decapitated ; but  immedi- 
ately his  head  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
he  rose  on  his  feet,  picked  up  his  head 
with  his  two  hands,  and  walked  off  with 
it  “in  triumph.”  He  carried  it  from 
Montmartre  (near  Paris)  for  about  two 
leagues  ; then,  giving  it  to  a pious  woman 
named  Catulla,  whom  he  met,  fell  to  the 
earth  at  her  feet.  Catulla  received  the 
head  with  unspeakable  joy,  and  hid  it 
carefully  in  her  house  with  those  of  St. 
Rusticus  and  St.  Eleutherius.  We  are 
further  told  by  the  same  writers  that  as 
Dionysius  walked  along  with  his  head, 
angels  hovered  about  him,  some  singing 
Gloria  tibi,  Domine,  and  others  respond- 
ing Alleluia ! Alleluia  l Alleluia  ! 


This  story  is  repented  as  a fact  in  the  Greek  Mcnologies, 
and  by  Simeon  MctaphrastSs,  Methodius,  Hllduin,  Hugh 
do  St.  Victor,  Niccphorus  Callixtus,  Coelius  Ithodiginus, 
Suidas.Usuarcl,  Michael  Singelus,  and  others.  Mgr.  Guerin, 
in  his  Tics  des  Habits  (1880),  repeats  it ; and,  indeed,  no 
miracle  of  the  saints  hns  a greater  crowd  of  attestators,  nor 
any  of  higher  authority. 

The  explanation  sometimes  offered  that  the  legend  arose 
from  the  device  of  some  artist,  who  drew  the  body  of  the 
decapitated  saint,  and  placed  the  head  in  front  of  the 
body  between  the  martyr's  hands,  that  his  subject  might 
be  recognized,  will  not  bear  the  slightest  examination, 
Nothing  can  be  more  demonstrable  than  that  the  pictures 
represented  the  received  opinions,  and  not  that  the  legend 
sprang  from  any  painting.  Edward  Kinesmnn  (1623) 
writes  thus,  and  his  words,  no  doubt,  will  bo  in  accord- 
ance with  every  faithful  [Roman]  Catholic  who  dares  to  be 
honest : “Although  God  permitted  His  servant  to  be  put 
todcatli,  yet  was  Ho  not  forgetful  of  him;  yea,  because 
He  would  the  more  glorify  him,  and  not  suffer  his  body  to 
bo  dishonoured,  His  will  was  to  worko  nwonderfull  miracle 
in  that  place.  The  lieadlcs  body  of  the  saint  arose  on  his 
feet,  and  tooke  up  in  his  hands  his  owne  head,  and  went,  as 
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it  were,  in  manir  of  triumph  untill  it  mett  a vertuous 
woman  coming  out  of  her  owne  house,  near  what  Ls  now 
called  St.  Deni3  near  Paris,  and  to  her  he  delivered  the 
head,  which  she  received  as  a goodly  jewell.” 

St.  Chrysolius  walks  off  with  his  cranium, 
which  had  been  cleft  from  his  skull  by  the 
sword  of  the  executioner  (a.d.  278).  _ St. 
Chrysolius  was  a missionary  in  Belgium, 
and  dwelt  at  Commines.  He  was  un- 
expectedly seized  by  a company  of 
soldiers,  and  ordered  to  lose  his  head  for 
blaspheming  the  national  deities.  The 
man  appointed  to  cut  off  his  head  missed 
his  neck,  and  cut  off  the  cranium  from 
ear  to  ear.  The  body  fell  weltering  in 
blood,  and  the  soldiers  marched  off.  No 
sooner  was  this  the  case  than  St.  Chry- 
solius picked  up  his  cranium,  and  re- 
turned to  Commines,  where  he  was  seen 
by  hundreds.  On  his  way,  feeling  thirsty, 
he  bade  water  spring  from  the  ground, 
and  forthwith  a spring  of  delicious  water 
welled  up.  This  miracle  cannot  be  gain- 
said, inasmuch  as  the  stream  still  flows  to 
the  healing  of  the  nations. — J.  Cousin, 
History  of  Tournay. 

How  the  existence  of  a stream  can  prove  its  miraculous 
production  must  be  left  to  the  historian  of  Tournay. 
Some  logicians  would  have  us  believe  that  the  discovery 
of  the  word  “Pharaoh”  on  somo  Egyptian  ruins  is  a 
proof  positive  of  the  whole  history  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Exodus ; but  all  that  such  a coincidence  can  prove  is 
that  Pharaoh  was  a name  or  title  known  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  connected  with  their  history.  Similarly,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  word  “Cleopatra”  on  the  Rosetta  stone 
is  no  proof  that  she  molted  a pearl  in  drinking  to  the 
health  of  Antony. 

St.  Hilarian  of  Espalion  carries  his  head 
to  his  mother , after  it  was  cut  off  (eighth 
century).  St.  Hilarian  of  Espalion  was 
Charlemagne’s  confessor,  and  used  to 
cross  the  Lot  every  day  to  go  to  Levignac. 
One  day  his  mother  said  to  him,  “My 
son,  you  will  end  by  leaving  your  head 
behind  you  one  of  these  days.”  “Well, 
mother,”  ho  replied,  laughing,  “if  so,  I 
will  bring  it  to  you.”  Not  long  after 
this  he  was  seized  by  some  of  his  per- 
secutors, who  cut  off  his  head.  The 
“valiant  athlete  of  Christ ” took  it  up  in 
his  hands,  washed  off  the  blood  in  a 
fountain,  since  called  “ Font-sange,”  and 
carried  it  to  his  mother,  according  to  his 
promise.  In  the  parish  church  of  Espa- 
lion is  a bas-relief  representing  this 
“fact.” — L’abbe  l’Servieres,  Saints  du 
Rouergue. 

St.  Leo,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  walks  off 
with  his  head  after  death  (a.d.  900).  St. 
Leo,  having  converted  the  people  of 
Bayonne,  greatly  displeased  the  pirates, 
who  plainly  saw  that  Christianity  and 
piracy  could  not  exist  in  the  same 
country  ; so  they  leagued  together,  way- 
laid the  man  of  God,  and  cut  off  his 


head.  Two  miracles  then  ensued  : (1)  his 
blood,  on  touching  the  ground,  caused  a 
spring  of  water  to  well  up ; and  (2)  pick- 
ing up  his  head,  he  carried  it  more  than  a 
mile,  and  buried  it.  A chapel  was  after- 
wards built  to  his  honour  on  the  spot. — 
Vita  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  i. 
March. 

St.  Lucanus  of  Aquitaine,  being  be- 
headed, walks  off  with  his  head  (fifth 
century).  St.  Lucanus  raised  up  his 
voice  in  Aquitaine  against  idolatry.  He 
was  hunted  from  place  to  place,  till  at 
length  he  was  apprehended  at  Orleans, 
and  brought  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
condemned  to  death.  After  various 
tortures,  the  judge  ordered  his  officer  to 
cut  off  the  saint’s  head.  As  his  head  fell 
to  the  axe,  Lucanus  stooped,  picked  it 
up,  and  walked  off  with  it,  “entre  ses 
mains,  et  la  porta  comme  en  triomphe  a. 
une  demi-lieue  de  l’endroit  o'u  il  avait 
e'te  exe'eute'.”  Ho  then  laid  it  carefully 
on  a stone,  which,  in  memory  of  this 
miracle,  has  ever  since  been  called  La 
Pierre  de  St.  Lucain.  The  remains  were 
buried  by  the  faithful  with  great  care. 
In  1666  they  were  inclosed  in  a coffer 
covered  with  plates  of  silver,  and  placed 
on  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of 
Paris.  The  reliquary  is  carried  in  pro- 
cession, in  times  of  national  calamities, 
with  those  of  St.  Marcel  and  St.  Gene- 
vifeve.  At  the  present  day  Notre-Damc 
de  Paris  no  longer  possesses  this  treasure. 
[I  suppose  it  was  lost  or  destroyed  in  the 
Revolution.] — Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamber- 
lain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  49  (7th  edit.  1880). 

St.  Lucian,  being  beheaded,  walks  off 
with  his  head  (a.d.  67).  After  the  head 
of  St.  Lucian  had  fallen  to  the  sword  of 
the  executioner,  the  detruncated  body 
deliberately  picked  up  the  fallen  head 
from  the  ground,  and  walked  off  with  it 
towards  the  town  of  Beauvais.  Crossing 
the  river  of  Therain  a Miauroy,  the  body 
stopped  some  four  leagues  from  the  town 
of  Beauvais,  to  intimate  the  spot  where 
he  wished  his  body  to  be  buried.  Here 
it  received  honourable  sepulture,  angels 
assisting  at  the  funeral,  and  filling  the 
air  with  heavenly  odours. — Bollandus, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  Jan.  8.  Also 
mentioned  by  Odo,  Life  of  St.  Lucian ; 
Florus,  Martyrology  (ninth  century)  ; 
Louvet,  Llistory  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Beauvais  ; and  many  others. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  story  is  dated  half  a century 
earlier  than  the  similar  one  about  St,  Denis  or  Dionysius 
(see  proccding.page). 
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St.  Proha  carries  away  her  head  after  it 
had  been  cut  off  (fourth  century).  St. 
Proba  was  a native  of  Ireland,  but  to 
avoid  a marriage  arranged  by  her  parents, 
she  fled  to  Gaul.  Her  retreat  being 
discovered,  she  was  taken  back  to  Ireland, 
and,  as  she  persisted  in  leading  a single 
life,  her  parents  cut  off  her  bead.  The 
saint,  we  are  told,  picked  it  up,  and 
carried  it  on  a stone  to  Old  St.  Peter’s 
Church.  The  stone  is  still  shown  in  proof 
of  this  11  miracle.” — Dom  Robert  Wyard, 
History  of  St.  Vincent's  Abbey  of  Laon 
(edition'  1858,  by  the  abbots  Cardo'n  and 
Matliieu). 

The  stone  must  have  been  a'  sort  of  pavement,  which 
would  serve  the  place  of  a dish  or  charger. 

St.  Solangia  walks  away  with  her  head 
after  it  was  cut  off  (a.d.  880).  The 
shepherdess  Solangia  was  very  beautiful, 
and  the  count  of  Poitiers,  Bourges,  and 
Auvergne  offered  her  marriage  in  honour- 
able fashion.  When,  however,  she  de- 
clined the  offer,  he  seized  her,  intending 
to  carry  her  to  his  castle ; but,  as  they 
approached  a stream,  Solangia  contrived 
to  throw  herself  to  the  ground.  The 
count,  greatly  irritated,  drew  his  sword 
and  cut  off  her  head  ; but  Solangia  caught 
it  in  her  hands,  and  it  thrice  pronounced 
the  name  of  Jesus.  She  carried  her  head 
from  Villemont  to  St.  Martin  du  Cros, 
where  she  was  buried,  and  in  1281  a 
monument,  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  was 
erected  to  her  memory.  In  Christian  art 
St.  Solangia  is  represented  walking  off 
with  her  head  in  her  hands.— Mgr.  Gudrin 
(chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des 
Saints  (1880). 

(In  the  church  of  St.  Solangia  the  life  of  thi3  saint  la 
represented  in  tapestry,  in  five  compartments ; and  in  St. 
Etienne  de  Bourges,  in  the  nave,  are  five  paintings  of  the 
same  subject.  Both  represent  her  carrying  off  her  head 
in  her  hands.) 

*o*  Certainly  the  most  strange  legend  under  this  group 
is  that  of  St.  Winifride,  a Welsh  woman.  One  day 
Crndorus,  or  Caradoc,  the  son  of  Alan,  king  of  North 
Wales,  finding  her  alone  in  her  father's  houso,  oTTered  lier 
violence ; she  fled,  and  the  prince,  pursuing,  cut  off  her 
head.  Where  the  head  fell,  a fountain  sprang  from  the 
ground,  called  “ Winifride’s  Well,”  or  the  “Holy  Well,” 
in  Flintshire.  St.  Beno,  her  spiritual  intructor,  now  came 
up,  set  the  head  adroitly  on  again,  and  St.  Winifride 
returned  home  safo  and  sound. 

Healed  by  Stripes. 

Isa.  liii.  6.  With  His  stripes  we  are  healed. 

Heb.  ii.  10.  Perfect  through  suffering. 

Matt.  v.  30.  It  is  profitable  for  thee  that 
one  of  thy  members  perish,  and  not  that  thy 
whole  body  be  cast  into  hell. 

Heb.  xii.  6.  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He 
chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He 
receiveth. 

2 Kixgb  xx.  13-19.  nezekiah,  in  a spirit  of 
worldly  vanity,  showed  the  ambassadors  of  the 


king  of  Babylon  all  his  precious  things — the 
silver  and  the  gold,  etc.  Then  came  Isaiah  and 
said  to  him,  The  days  come  that  all  that  is  in 
thine  house  shall  be  carried  to  Babylon.  And 
Hezckiah  said,  Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

Psalm  cxix.  71.  It  is  good  for  me  to  have 
been  afflicted,  that  I might  learn  Thy  statutes. 

The  falcon.  A certain  Roman  lady, 
in  the  days  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was 
courted  by  a knight,  whose  joy  of  joys 
was  to  he  near  his  lady-love.  One  day 
he  craved  of  her  a falcon  which  sat  on 
her  wrist,  and  she  gave  it  him.  He  was 
so  taken  up  with  this  bird  that  he  dis- 
continued his  visits  to  the  lady,  and  she 
sent  for  him.  The  knight  came  with  the 
falcon  on  his  wrist,  and  the  lady  said  to 
him,  “Let  me  touch  my  old  favourite 
hut  no  sooner  was  it  in  her  hand  than  she 
wrenched  its  head  off,  and  said  to  the 
knight,  “ Grieve  not  at  what  I have  done. 
That  falcon  weaned  thy  love  from  me, 
and  caused  thee  to  offend:  now  I have 
killed  it,  I shall  again  enjoy  thy  pre- 
sence.” And  it  was  so. — Oesta  Romano- 
rum , lxxxiv. 

Tliis,  of  course,  is  nn  allegory.  The  lady  is  God,  tho 
knight  a worshipper  of  God,  tho  falcon  some  idol  which 
weans  his  heart  from  God.  God  takes  it  ftway,  and  he  says 
with  tho  psalmist,  “ It  is  good  for  me  to  have  been  afflicted, 
that  I might  learn  Thy  statutes." 

Herd  of  Swine. 

Matt.  viii.  28-32.  In  tho  country  of  tho 
Gergesenes  two  persons  possessed  with  devils 
met  Jesus,  and  cried  out,  saying,  What  have  we 
to  do  with  Thee,  Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  God  ? Art 
Thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the 
time  l And  they  besought  Him,  saying,  If  Thou 
cast  us  out,  suffer  us  to  go  away  into  the  herd 
of  swine.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Go.  And 
the  whole  herd  of  swine  ran  violently  down  a 
steep  place  into  tho  sea,  and  perished  in  the  I 
waters. 

At  the  command  of  St.  Regulus  a devil  )t 
came  out  of  a man  possessed,  and  went  into 
an  ass  (a.d.  130).  St.  Regulus  was 
bishop  of  Arles  and  Senlis.  One  day  he 
saw  at  Senlis  a man  possessed  with  a 
devil,  and  the  devil  besought  him,  saying, 
“If  you  cast  me  out,  suffer  me  to  enter  , 
into  the  body  of  this  ass ; ” and  the  bishop 
said,  “ Go.”  When  the  devil  was  about 
to  enter  into  tho  ass,  the  beast,  being 
apprised  of  his  intention,  made  on  the 
ground  with  his  fore  foot  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  the  devil  was  obliged  to  pass 
on,  and  leave  the  ass  unmolested.  In 
Christian  art,  St.  Regulus,  in  allusion  to 
this  “miracle,”  is  represented  with  an  ass 
crouching  at  his  feet. — L’abbe'  Corblet, 
Ilagiographie  du  Diocese  d' Amiens, 
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Herod  and  the  Innocents. 

Matt.  ii.  16-18.  Then  Herod,  when  he  saw 
that  he  was  mocked  of  the  wise  men,  was 
exceeding  wroth,  and  sent  forth,  and  Blew  all  the 
children  that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the 
coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under. 
. . . Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken 
by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying,  In  Rama  was 
there  a voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weeping, 
anil  great  mourning;  Rachel  weeping  for  her 
children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because 
they  are  not. 

Albert  of  Swirnazcw,  in  Podolia,  cruci- 
fied by  Jews  (a.d.  1598).  Albert,  a child 
of  four  years,  “ dont  les  yeux  riaient 
toujours,  et  toujours  disaient  bonjour,” 
was  crucified  by  Polish  Jews,  in  1589. 
His  body  was  laid  in  the  Jesuits’  college 
of  Lubin. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv. 
p.  530. 

Andrew,  an  orphan,  crucified  at  Inspruck 
by  Jews.  Andrew  lost  his  father  when 
quite  a babe,  and  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  his  godfather.  One  day,  while 
playing  in  the  streets  of  Inspruck  with 
his  companions,  some  Jews  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  by,  struck  with  his 
beauty,  asked,  to  be  permitted  to  adopt 
him,  and  gave  the  child’s  godfather  a good 
round  sum  of  money  in  order  to  obtain 
his  consent.  Being  in  possession  of  the 
child,  they  conducted  him  to  a forest, 
“etle  circoncirent  en  proferant  les  plus 
horribles  blasphemes  contra  Jesus  Christ.” 
The  child  screamed  to  attract  attention  ; 
the  kidnappers  opened  his  veins,  and, 
having  hung  him  to  a tree  with  his  arms 
extended  in  the  form  of  a cross,  took  to 
flight.  Soon  as  the  murdered  body  was 
discovered  it  was  buried  at  Rinn.  M. 
Migne  adds,  “ Les  gudrisons  miraculcuscs 
qui  s’opdrbrent  ii  son  tombeau  y attirerent 
bientbt  un  grand  concours  do  pdlerins.” 
He  was  canonized,  and  July  12  was 
named  as  his  day. — L’abbd  Migne, 
Encyclopedic  Thdologiquc,  yol.  40,  p.  174 
(1850). 

No  dates  are  given,  and  the  whole  tale  seems  most 
Incredible. 

St.  TIugh  of  Lincoln,  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
crucified  by  Jews  (Aug.  27,  a.d.  1255). 
Hugh  was  born  at  Lincoln  in  1244,  and 
in  his  eleventh  year  was  seized  by  the 
Jews  of  that  city;  under  the  leadership  of 
Joppin.  These  Jews,  we  are  told,  paro- 
died on  this  child  the  whole  tragedy  of  the 
sacred  crucifixion  of  Christ.  They  spat 
in  his  face,  they  scourged  him  with  rods, 
they  slit  his  nose  and  cut  open  his  upper 
lip,  they  knocked  out  his  teeth,  they 
crucified  him  ; and,  while  he  hung  on  the 


cross,  they  pierced  his  side  with  a spear. 
Joppin  and  seventeen  others,  all  Jews  of 
wealth  and  station,  were  arrested  for  this 
offence  by  order  of  Henry  III.,  and 
brought  before  the  parliament  assembled 
at  Reading.  Being  tied  by  the  heels  to 
young  horses,  they  were  dragged  about 
till  they  were  half-dead,  and  were  then 
gibbeted. — L’abbe'  Migne,  Encyclopedic 
ThAologique,  p.  1380,  vol.  40. 

There  are  several  documents  in  Rymer's  Fccdcra  relative 
to  this  event,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
eighteen  of  the  wealthiest  Jews  of  Lincoln  were  con- 
demned to  death  for  the  offences  alleged  against  them, 
before  the  parliament  at  Reading.  The  story  is  told  by 
Matthew  Paris  in  bis  Chronicles.  It  is  the  subject  of  the 
Prioress's  Tale  in  Chaucer.  Wordsworth  has  a modern- 
ized version  of  the  Canterbury  Tale. 

St.  Janot,  a schoolboy,  crucified  by  the 
Jews  at  Cologne  (March  24,  a.d.  1475). 
The  French  martyrology  mentions  the 
crucifixion  of  Janot  of  Sigeherg  by  the 
Jews,  who,  we  are  told,  kidnapped  him 
on  his  way  to  school,  and,  after  scourging 
him,  crucified  him,  out  of  hatred  to  the 
Christian  religion. 

St.  Michael  of  Sappcndelf,  an  infant 
three  and  a half  years  old,  crucified  by 
Jews  (April  13,  .1340).  Michael  was  the 
son  of  a peasant,  named  George,  of  the 
village  of  Sappcndelf,  near  Naumburg. 
He  was  stolen,  at  the  age  of  three  years 
and  six  months,  by  some  Jews,  on  the 
Sunday  before  Holy  Thursday,  and 
reserved  for  their  paschal  ceremony  on 
the  eve  of  Good  Friday,  April  13,  a.d. 
1340.  They  cut  crosses  with  knives  on 
his  wrists,  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  all 
over  the  body,  till  the  poor  babe  bled  to 
death. — Raderus,  Holy  Bavaria. 

It  is  marvellous  to  see  the  horror  with  which  Roman 
Catholic  writers  speak  of  these  eight  or  ten  cases  of  infanti- 
cide ; but  they  seem  wholly  to  forget  the  horrors  of  their 
own  Inquisition,  the  sickening  wholesale  slaughter  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  Dmgonndcs,  the  Albigenses,  the 
Camisadcs,  the  reigns  ’of  Ferdinand  II.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  Charles  V.  of  Germany  and  Spain,  Philip  II.  of 
Sf.ain,  and  so  on,  when  men,  women,  and  children,  all 
alike,  fell  in  indiscriminate  slaughter,  not  because  they 
were  Jews,  hut  because  they  were  Christians  who  differed 
from  themselves  on  certain  dogmas  and  practices.  " O 
wad  some  power  the  giftie  gio  us,  to  see  oursels  as  itliers 
see  us! ” 

The  tale  of  Michel  Hotting cn,  or  Heitingun,  is  so 
like  the  above  that  the  authenticity  of  cither  is  most 
doubtful.  L’abbd  Migne  says  this  child  also  was  threo 
years  and  six  months  when  it  was  roasted  alive  by  Jews ; 
he  gives  the  date  1540  instead  of  1340.  and  the  date  of  the 
month  March  25. — Encyclopedic  Thtolonimic,  vol.  40, 
p.  502.  i , 

St.  Richard  of  Pontoise , aged  twelve 
years,  crucified  by  the  Jews  (March  25,  a.d. 
1182).  Richard  of  Pontoise  was  of  good 
family,  and  was  decoyed  by  the  Jews,  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  to  be  offered  up 
in  sacrifice  at  their  paschal  feast.  He 
was  kept  for  several  davs  beforehand  in 
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a cave.  The  chief  of  the  synagogue 
asked  the  boy  ivhat  was  his  creed,  and 
Richard  replied,  “I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty  ; and  in  Jesus  Christ, 
His  only  Son,  our  Lord ; born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ; suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate ; was  crucified  and  buried  ; but  the 
third  day  He  rose  again  from  the  dead  ; 
and  now  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God.”  The  rabbi  commanded  the  boy  to 
be  stripped  and  scourged ; and,  while 
this  was  going  on,  the  spectators  spat  in 
his  face,  mocked  him,  and  uttered  hor- 
rible blasphemies  against  Jesus  Christ. 
When  this  part  of  the  martyrdom  was 
over,  they  crucified  the  poor  boy,  and 
pierced  his  side.  He  died,  praying  for 
his  tormentors.  This  horrible  crime  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  that  determined 
Philippe  Augustus,  king  of  France,  to 
banish  all  Jews  from  his  dominions,  in 
April,  the  same  year.  The  dead  body  of 
Richard,  the  infant  martyr,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Paris,  and  enclosed  in  a shrine 
in  the  church  of  the  Ploly  Innocents. 
His  head  is  still  there,  but  the  rest  of  his 
body  was  carried  to  England,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  VI.,  by  the  English,  who 
were  then  masters  of  the  chief  parts  of 
France. — Gaguin,  History  of  St.  Richard, 
the  Infant  Martyr.  (He  is  mentioned  by 
Benedict  XIV.  in  his  Be  Canonizationc, 
blc.  i.  chap.  14,  p.  103.) 

L’abb6  Migno  says,  " Le  chef  se  trouvait  encoro  dans 
cette  6glise  an  commencement  de  la  involution  Frangaise.” 
Meaning  it  is  there  no  longer.— Encycloj)6die  Thdologiyue, 
VoL  41,  p.  879. 

St.  Simon  crucified  in  infancy  by  some 
Jews  of  Trent  (a.d.  1475).  Simon  was 
the  infant  son  of  Andrew  and  Mary,  poor 
[Roman]  Catholics  living  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  of  Trent,  called  the  Fossd. 
Some  Jews,  who  had  recently  arrived, 
employed  Tobias  to  kidnap  a Christian 
child  for  their  paschal  ceremony,  and  he 
laid  hold  of  Simon,  a babe  “lovely  as  an 
angel,  and  only  twenty-nine  months  and 
three  days  old.”  Tobias  carried  the  child 
to  the  house  of  Samuel,  where  all  the 
Jews  of  the  neighbourhood  were  assem- 
bled, it  being  the  eve  of  Good  Friday, 
March  24,  a.d.  1475.  Samuel  de- 
livered the  babe  to  an  old  man,  named 
Moses,  who  stripped  it  naked,  and  stuffed 
a handkerchief  in  its  mouth  to  stifle  its 
cries  ; then,  holding  it  between  his  knees, 
he  cut  small  pieces  out  of  the  right  cheek, 
put  them  in  a basin,  and  handed  them 
round  to  the  company,  each  being  ex- 
pected to  eat  a small  piece  with  the  blood. 
When  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  over, 


Moses  lifted  up  the  child  by  the  right 
foot,  Samuel  held  out  its  arms  in  the 
form  of  a cross,  and  those  assembled 
pricked  the  body  from  head  to  foot  with  ' 
awls  and  bodkins,  till  not  a spot  the  Rize  J; 
of  one’s  finger  could  be  found  which  was 
not  punctured.  The  child  had  now  been 
under  torture  a full  hour,  and  the  whole 
assembly  sang  in  unison  with  a loud 
voice  this  chant — 

May  all  thy  foes,  0 Lord,  be  crucified, 

A a Christ,  the  Christians’  god,  was  slain  and  died. 

The  child  feebly  raised  its  eyes  to  heaven 
during  the  chant ; then  Moses,  still 
holding  the  right  foot,  dashed  its  head 
against  the  floor,  and  it  died.  The  body 
was  stowed  under  a wine-tub  in  the 
cellar ; but,  the  child  being  missed,  an 
inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and,  for  fear  of 
discovery,  the  body  was  thrown  into  a 
stream  of  water  which  ran  hard  by  the 
synagogue.  The  murderers,  in  order  to 
cover  their  guilt,  went  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate, and  told  him,  with  feigned  inno- 
cence, that  they  had  discovered  a young 
child  in  the  river.  It  was  picked  out  of 
the  water,  the  truth  came  to  light,  and 
the  bishop  of  Trent,  assisted  by  all  the 
neighbouring  clergy,  buried  the  body  in 
St.  Peter’s  church.  Many  miracles,  we 
are  told,  wrought  at  the  child’s  tomb 
testified  to  the  power  of  God.  As  for  the 
Jews  concerned  in  this  cruel  butchery, 
they  were  tried,  condemned,  and  suffered 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. — Surius,  j 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  ii.  (Surius  bor- 
rowed his  narrative  from  John  Matthias  . 
Tiberin,  M.D.,  who  examined  the  body  by  , 
order  of  the  bishop  of  Trent,  and  dedi-  i 
cated  his  book,  by  express  authority,  to 
the  senate  and  people  of  Brescia.  The 
Bollandists  have  given  the  tale  in  March 
24  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  and  reference  ; 
is  made  to  it  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  his  Be  ; 
Canonizatione,  bk.  i.  chap.  14,  p.  103.  j 
L’abbe  Migne  gives  1472  as  the  date.) 


It  is  no  part  of  this  book  to  give  the  pros  and  cons  of 
these  tales,  but  only  to  show  that  the  [Roman]  Catholic 
Church  believes  them. 


St.  William  of  Norwich  crucified,  at  the 
aye  of  twelve,  by  Jews  (a.d.  1137). 
William  of  Norwich  was  twelve  years 
old,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a tanner  at 
Norwich,  when  he  was  crucified,  Good 
Friday,  April  9,  a.d.  1137.  The  Jews 
had  inveigled  him  into  their  hands  some 
time  before  the  paschal  week,  and  gagged 
him.  When  the  day  of  sacrifice  was 
fully  come,  they  tortured  him  in  divers 
manners,  crucified  him,  and  pierced  his 
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left  side,  in  mockery  of  the  spear-wound 
of  Jesus  Christ.  After  he  was  dead,  they 
tied  his  body  in  a sack,  and  carried  it 
through  the  city  gates  to  Thorpe  Wood, 
intending  to  burn  it ; but,  being  surprised, 
they  left  it  hanging  on  a tree.  A chapel 
was  afterwards  erected  on  tho  spot, 
dedicated  to  “ St.  William  i’  the  Wood.” 
In  1144  the  body  was  removed  to  the 
churchyard  of  the  cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  six  years  later  was  trans- 
ferred” to  the  choir.— Thomas  de  Mon- 
mouth, History  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
William  of  Norwich  (a  contemporary). 
See  also  Blomefield,  History  of  Norwich. 
(Benedict  XIV.  refers  to  this  “martyr- 
dom” in  his  He  Canonizatione,  bk.  i. 
chap.  14,  p.  103.) 

Two  boys  of  tender  age,  those  saints  ensue 

Of  Norwich  William  was,  of  Lincoln  Hue, 

Whom  th'  unbelieving  Jews  (rebellious  that  abide), 

111  mockery  of  our  Christ,  at  Easter  crucified. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xxiv.  (a.d.  1022). 

The  Jews  who  murder  St.  Vernier  dis- 
covered by  a burning  bush  (a.d.  1287). 
Vernier  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Mammerath,  not  far  from  Baccarac,  in 
Lower  Germany.  He  lost  his  father,  who 
was  a vinedresser,  while  still  an  infant, 
and  his  mother  married  again.  The 
father-in-law  treated  the  lad  so  harshly, 
that  he  ran  away,  and  reached  the  town 
of  Wesel,  where  some  Jews  hired  him, 
and  gave  him  a little  easy  work  to  lull 
suspicion.  At  Easter-time  they  crucified 
him,  with  his  head  downwards,  for  their 
paschal  sacrifice ; but  as  he  did  not  die, 
they  beat  him  with  rods,  and  opened 
several  of  his  veins.  At  night  they  cast 
the  dead  body  into  a boat,  and,  “as  Jews 
never  bury  Christians,”  they  rowed  as  far 
as  Winsbach,  and  thrust  the  corpse  under 
a thick  bush.  At  night  the  bush  seemed 
to  be  on  fire,  but  was  not  consumed. 
This  strange  phenomenon  could  not  fail 
to  attract  attention,  and  all  the  people 
round  about  went  to  see  the  strange  sight. 
The  body  of  the  boy  was  soon  discovered, 
the  crime  searched  into,  and  the  Jews 
who  had  committed  it  were  put  to  death. 
— Vies  des  Saints  de  Franche  Comte',  vol. 
iv.  p.  5G6.  (These  volumes  were  written 
by  the  professors  of  the  college  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier.) 

St.  Werner  {or  Gamier),  aged  thirteen, 
crucified  by  Jews  (a.d.  1214-1227).  Wer- 
ner of  Oberwezel,  in  the  diocese  of 
Trbves,  the  son  of  poor  parents,  was 
noted  for  his  early  piety.  He  lost  his 
father,  and  his  mother,  who  married  a 
second  husband,  treated  him  so  brutally, 
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that  he  ran  away,  and  hired  himself  to 
a Jew.  On  Holy  Thursday  he  was  seized 
by  a band  of  Jews,  who  crucified  him  in 
mockery  of  Christ,  out  of  hatred  to 
the  Christian  religion.  We  are  told  that 
God  honoured  the  tomb  of  this  lad  with 
numerous  miracles. — L’abbe  Migne,  Ency- 
clopedic Theologiquc,  vol.  41,  p.  1288. 

Mr.  Weever  says,  “The  Jews  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  British  Isles  (lid  use  to  steal  away,  circumcise,  crown 
with  thorns,  whip,  torture,  and  crucify  their  neighbours’ 
male  children  In  mockery  and  scorn  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.”  This  certainly  requires  proof ; but 
one  can  understand  how  bitterly  the  Jews  must  have  hated 
tho  [Roman]  Catholics,  who  treated  them  with  insufferable 
cruelty.  Witness  the  scandalous  persecution  of  these 
poor  people  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  when  thousands 
were  burnt  or  butchered  in  London,  York,  Norwich,  and 
Stamford,  merely  because  they  were  Jew's.  Witness, 
ngain,  the  still  more  horrible  persecution  begun  in 
Germany  in  the  autumn  of  1348.  At  Mainz  alone  twelve 
thousand  Jews  were  torn  to  pieces,  or  burnt  alive,  or 
butchered  in  the  streets  ; at  Strasburg  two  thousand  were 
burnt  by  the  populace  in  their  own  burying-ground,  and 
those  who  attempted  to  escape  were  driven  back  into  the 
flames  with  pitchforks.  At  Speyer  the  Jews  set  fire  to 
their  own  houses,  and  consumed  themselves,  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  people ; and  at  Eslingen  the 
entire  Jewish  population  burnt  themselves  to  death  in 
their  synagogue  to  escape  the  “tender  mercies"  of  the 
Christian  race.  The  wholesale  butchery  of  the  Jews  is 
beyond  a doubt ; the  retort  of  the  Jews  on  Christian 
children  is  very  doubtful  indeed.  Tho  infamous  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Russia  in  1880-1881  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  all  Europe. 

A boy  ( name  unknown ) crucified  in 
Bohemia  by  Jews  (a.d.  1287).  Albert 
Krantze,  in  his  History  of  Vandalia, 
gives  an  account  of  a boy  crucified  at 
Prague,  on  Good  Friday,  a.d.  1287.  He 
says  the  Jews  there  seized  by  craft  a 
young  child,  and  “practised  on  him  all 
the  cruelties  which  their  forefathers  had 
shown  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.” 
This  lad,  he  says,  bore  the  agonies  of 
crucifixion  with  admirable  patience,  and 
more  than  human  courage.  The  butchery 
was  discovered,  and  the  crime  punished 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  So  certain  is 
this,  that  two  churches  were  erected  in 
honour  of  this  boy-martyr. 

Hew  of  Mirryland  stabbed,  and  cast  into 
a well,  by  a Jewish  damsel.  This  is  a tale 
told  in  a ballad,  inserted  in  Percy’s 
Jteliques,  bk.  i.  3,  about  a boy  named 
Hew,  whose  mother  was  “ lady  Hew  of 
Mirryland”  (?  Milan).  He  was  decoyed 
by  an  apple,  given  him  by  a Jewish 
maiden,  who  “stabbed  him  with  a pen- 
knife, rolled  him  in  lead,  and  cast  him 
into  a well.”  Percy  says,  “It  is  founded 
upon  the  supposed  practice  of  the  Jews 
in  crucifying  and  otherwise  murdering 
Christian  children,  out  of  hatred  to  the 
religion  of  their  parents— a practice  which 
hath  always  been  alleged  in  excuse  for 
the  cruelties  exercised  upon  that  wretched 
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people,  but  which  probably  never  hap- 
pened in  a single  instance.” 

The  rain  rins  doun  through  Mirryland  toune, 

Sae  dois  it  doune  the  Pa  [Po] ; 

Sue  dois  the  lads  of  Mirryland  toune 
Quhan  they  play  at  the  ba’  [ball].'. 

Than  out  and  cam  the  Jewis  dochter, 

Said,  ‘‘Will  ye  cum  in  and  dine t • 

“ I winnae  cum  in,  I cannae  cum  in, 

“ Without  my  playferes  nine.” 

Scho  [«7te]  powd  an  apple  reid  and  white 
To  Intice  the  ^ong  thing  hi ; 

Scho  powd  an  apple  white  and  reid, 

And  that  the  sweit  bairne  did  win. 

And  scho  has  taine  out  a little  penknife, 

And  low  down  by  her  gair, 

Scho  has  twined  the  ^ong  thing  and  his  life  : 

A word  he  nevir  spak  mair. 

And  out  and  cam  the  thick  thick  bluid, 

And  out  and  cam  the  thin  ; 

And  out  and  cam  the  bonny  hert’s  bluid, — 

Thair  was  nae  life  left  in. 

Scho  laid  him  on  a dressing  horde, 

And  drest  him  like  a swine, 

And  laughing  said,  “ Gae  nou  and  pley 
“ With  ^our  sweit  playferes  nine.” 

Scho  rowed  him  in  a cake  of  lead,  r \ 

Bade  him  lie  stil  and  sleip 
Scho  cast  him  in  a deip  drawwell, 

Was  fifty  fadom  deip. 

Quhan  bells  wer  rung,  and  mas3  was  sung, 

And  every  lady  went  hame, — 

Than  ilka  lad}*  bad  her  ^ong  sonno, 

But  lady  Helen  had  nane. 

Scho  [i.o.  lady  Helen ] rowd  hir  man  til  hir  about, 
And  sair  sair  gan  she  weip  ; 

And  she  ran  into  the  Jewis  castel’, 

Quhan  they  wer  all  asloip. 

" My  bonny  Sir  Hew,  my  protty  Sir  IIcw 
“ I pray  thee  to  me  speik.” — 

0 lady,  rinn  to  the  deip  drawwell, 

Gin  30  ^our  sonno  wad  seik. 

Lady  Helen  ran  to  the  deep  drawwell, 

And  knelt  upon  her  kne; 

“My  bonny  Sir  Hew,  an  ^e  bo  hero, 

“ I pray  thee  speik  to  me.” 

“The  lead  is  wondrous  heavy,  mlthcr, 

“ The  well  is  wondrous  deip, 

“ A keen  penknife  sticks  in  my  hert, 

“A  word  I dounae  speik. 

“Gae  hame,  gae  hame,  mymither  deir, 

" Fetch  me  my  winding  sheet, 

“ Ami  at  the  back  o’  Mirryland  toun 
“ Its  thair  we  twa  sail  meet.” 

( Here  the  ballad  breaks  off. ) 

A list  of  children  given  by  the  Bollandists 
as  Jewish  victims  : — 

(1)  At  Bran,  in  Hungary,  1522,  the 
murder  of  Christian  children  caused  the 
oxpulsion  of  the  Jews  from  that  country. 

(2)  At  Cracovia,  in  1407,  an  infant 
of  four  years  old,  bought  by  the  Jews 
for  four  florins,  was  crucified  for  their 
paschal  victim. 

(3)  At  Castille,  in  1464,  the  ashes  of 
an  infant’s  heart,  plucked  out  and  calcined, 
were  sprinkled  by  Jews  on  their  paschal 
bread.  This  charge,  followed  by  several 


others  of  the  same  bind,  brought  about 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain, 
in  1459. 

(4)  At  Dussenhof,  in  the  canton  of^ 
Turgovia,  in  1401,  an  infant  four  years 
old,  bought  by  the  Jews  of  a peasant  for 
three  florins,  was  crucified. 

(5)  AtMoTTA,  in  the  Trevisan,  in  1480,  1 
was  a most  savage  butchery  of  an  infant.  ] 

(G)  At  Pfortzhelm,  duchy  of  Baden,  j 
in  1261,  a young  girl  of  seven  was  sold  : 
to  the  Jews.  Her  blood  was  drawn  from 
her  body  with  awls,  and  the  body  then  ' 
thrown  into  a tank  of  water,  where  it  wa3  ; 
discovered.  The  dead  body  being  taken 
to  the  town-hall,  before  the  duke  of 
Baden,  seemed  to  recover  life,  and  held  1 
out  its  arms  for  justice  and  vengeance.  J 
The  Jews  being  taken  up  and  brought., 
into  the  court,  blood  spouted  from  all  her  i 
veins,  which  wa3  considered  to  be  proof 
positive  of  their  guilt. 

(7)  At  Poland,  in  1547,  1569,  1690, 4 
1595,  1597,  etc.,  children  were  crucified  ] 
by  Jews. 

(8)  At  Turin,  in  1459,  a Jew  tried  to  ^ 
assassinate  a Christian  child  in  the  open  J 
street.  Not  being  able  to  complete  the-J 
crime,  he  cut  oil  a part  of  the  child’s  calf,  ’ 
and  fled. 

(9)  At  Tyrnau,  in  1494,  three  mur-.^ 
ders  of  Christian  children,  about  the  j 
same  time,  brought  about  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Hungary. 

(10)  At  Walticirch,  in  Alsatia,  a 
father  sold  his  child,  of  the  age  of  four,  j 
for  ten  florins  to  some  Jews.  The  con- 
dition wa§,  that  the  Jews  were  to  draw 
a certain  quantity  of  the  blood,  and  then 
return  the  child  to  its  parent.  The  child  -1 
was  bled  to  death,  and  the  father  was 
executed. 

***  The  Jews,  we  are  told,  after  these  i 
horrible  sacrifices,  never  buried  their  ; 
victims,  because  their  law  forbids  a Jew 
to  bury  a Christian.  Consequently,  the  ; 
crime  came  to  light  more,  frequently  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  done. 

A eta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  April  20,  after  the  name 
"Albert  of  Swirnazew.”  Here  will  be  found  all  the  details,  j 
connected  with  these  several  instances  of  alleged  cruel- J 
fixion.  The  only  reason  for  giving  this  list  is  to  show  that 
the  charge  was  very  widely  credited  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  Indeed,  hatred  to  a Jew  was  almost 
as  much  enjoined  ns  charity  to  the  poor. 

The  Jews  of  Tisza-Eszlar,  in  Hungary,  A 
accused  of  murdering  a Christian  girl  for  \ 
a passover  sacrifice  in  1883.  In  1882,;  : 
certain  Hungarian  Jews  were  charged  j 
with  murdering  Esther  Solymosi,  a 
Christian  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  at 
Tisza-Eszlar,  in  Hungary,  and  then 
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throwing  the  dead  body  in  the  river 
Theiss.  The  girl  had  been  sent  by  her 
mistress  to  letch  some  whitewash,  but 
never  returned,  and  the  rumour  got 
abroad  that  the  Jews  could,  if  they  chose, 
throw  light  on  this  mysterious  disappear- 
ance. The  boy  Moritz  Scharf,  aged  four- 
teen, and  the  son  of  a Jewish  butcher, 
now  came  forward,  and  asserted  that  he 
saw  through  a keyhole  his  father  and 
several  other  Jews  cut  the  girl’s  throat 
in  the  forecourt  of  the  synagogue  after 
the  morning  service,  and  he  observed 
that  the  blood  trickled  slowly  from  the 
cut.  The  accused  Jews  were  thrown  into 
prison,  where  they  were  confined  for  a 
year,  and  some  of  them  subjected  to 
torture.  The  trial  took  place  in  1883, 
and  in  August  all  the  accused  were  set 
at  liberty,  even  the  public  prosecutor 
saying  “he  wished  the  whole  story 
could  be  erased  from  Hungarian  history.” 
The  body  of  the  girl  was  found  in  the 
river,  but  no  wound  could  be  detected  on 
it.  Many  of  the  witnesses  confessed  to 
have  taken  bribes,  and  the  girl  had  been 
seen  alive  some  considerable  time  after 
that  stated  by  the  boy  Scharf.  What 
is  so  disgraceful  is  this,  the  vice-notary 
M.  Bary  (the  examining  judge),  the 
deputies,  public  officials,  and  magistrates 
were  all  violent  against  the  Jews,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  given  judgment  the 
other  way,  if  they  could  ; indeed,  they 
both  sought  evidence  against  the  Jews, 
md  browbeat  the  witnesses  on  the  other 
side.  Dr.  Eotvfis,  chief  counsel  for  the 
defence,  was  nearly  murdered  by  the 
mob;  but,  in  spite  of  all  this  prejudice, 
;he  Jews  were  fully  acquitted,  and  the 
iccusation  was  shown  to  be  baseless  and 
jontradictory  in  every  particular. 

The  girl  disappeared  April  1,  1882.  The  trial  began  at 
STyircgyha2a,  June  19, 1883,  and  the  accused  were  acquitted 
Vug.  3,  1883.  The  object  oi  the  accusation  was  to  drive 
lie  Jews  out  of  the  village. 

Herod  reproved. 

Matt.  xiv.  8-11.  John  the  Baptist  reproved 
lerod  for  living  in  adultery  with  Herodias, 
ds  brother  Philip’s  wife.  One  day  Salome, 
laughter  of  Herodias,  so  pleased  the  king  by 

ir  dancing,  that  he  vowed  he  would  give  her 
latcver  she  chose  to  ask  for,  even  to  the  half 
his  kingdom.  Her  mother  told  her  to  ask 
■ the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  their  releut- 
» enemy.  The  king  was  vexed  at  the 
luost,  but  for  his  oath’s  sake  he  sent  an 
ecutioner  to  cut  off  the  prophet’s  head,  which 
is  brought  on  a charger  to  the  maiden ; and 
lome  handed  it  to  her  mother. 

| St.  Angclus  loses  his  life  for  reproving 
■'otmt  Berengcr  for  living  in  incestuous 


intercourse  with  his  sister  (a.d.  1225). 
When  St.  Angel  us  came  to  Sicily,  be 
was  greatly  shocked  to  find  tbe  count 
de  Berenger  living  with  his  sister,  as 
man  and  wife.  He  at  first  expostulated 
in  private  with  tbe  count,  but  producing 
no  effect,  be  denounced  him  in  public, 
and  threatened  him  with  divine  ven- 
geance unless  he  repented.  The  sister 
repented,  confessed,  and  received  abso- 
lution ; but  the  count  vowed  that  the 
insolent  priest  should  pay  for  his  inter- 
ference with  his  life,  and  sent  assassins 
to  murder  him . They  attacked  him  while 
offering  up  mass,  gave  him  fire  wounds, 
and  he  died  repeating  the  fifth  verse  of 
the  thirty-first  psalm,  “Into  Thy  hand 
I commit  my  spirit.”  As  he  breathed 
his  last,  all  the  assistants  saw  a ray  of 
light,  proceeding  from  his  mouth,  shoot 
upwards  towards  heaven,  and  a dove 
flew  in  the  midst  of  the  ray  till  it  was 
lost  to  sight. — Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies  des 
Saints,  vol.  v.  p.  344  (7th  edit.  1880). 

St.  Desiderius,  bishop  of  Vienne,  mur- 
dered by  Brunehaut  (a.d.  608).  Thierry 
II.,  king  of  Burgundy*  received  into  his 
palace  his  grandmother  Brunehaut  when 
she  was  driven  out  of  Austrasia,  and  she 
exercised  over  her  grandson  unbounded 
influence  ; but  his  court  was  a nest  of  all 
unclean  birds.  St.  Desiderius  boldly 
said  to  the  young  king,  “ Chase  these 
wicked  women  from  thy  court,  and  take 
to  thyself  a lawful  wife,  worthy  of  the 
throne  of  Burgundy.”  When  Brunehaut 
heard  thereof,  she  employed  three  assas- 
sins to  waylay  and  murder  the  bishop. 
These  ruffians  fell  upon  him  at  Cormo- 
rauche,  but  he  contrived  to  reach  Prissig- 
nac,  where  he  died  from  his  wounds, 
May  23,  a.d.  608,  “ comme  nn  veri- 
table imitateur  de  St.  Jean  Baptiste  et 
du  propliete  Elie,  dans  la  conduite  qu’ils 
avaient  tenue  a l’(:gard  d'He'rodiate  et  de 
Je'zabel.” — Mgr.  Depe'ry,  Iiistoire  Hagio- 
logiquc  du  Diocese  de  Bellcy. 

In  Christian  art  St  Desiderius  Is  represented  reproving 
Brunehaut  in  the  court  of  her  grandson. 

The  duke  Gosbert  reproved  by  St.  Kilian 
for  living  in  adultery  (a.d.  689).  When 
St.  Kilian  carried  the  gospel  tidings  to 
Wiirtzburg,  he  reproved  the  duke  Gosbert 
for  living  in  adultery  with  Geilana,  his 
brother’s  wife ; and  Geilana  persuaded  the 

duke  to  put  the  missionary  to  death. 

Canisius,  Life  of  St.  Kilian,  vol.  ir.  p.  628. 

A don  of  Salamanca  reproved  for  adul- 
tery by  St.  John  of  St.  Facond  (a.d. 
1430-1479).  When  St.  John  of  Sahagon 
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was  at  Salamanca,  he  fearlessly  reproved 
one  of  the  nobles  for  his  licentious  mode 
of  living.  The  don  was  so  pricked  by 
the  woras  of  the  saint,  that  he  dismissed 
his  concubine ; but  the  woman  was 
furious,  and  swore  to  be  the  death  of 
the  meddlesome  priest  before  the  year 
was  out.  She  contrived,  accordingly,  to 
give  him  a slow  poison,  which  caused  him 
several  months  of  pain,  and  ultimately 
killed  him,  June  11,  a.d.  1479.  In 
allusion  to  this,  St.  John  of  Sahagon  is 
represented  in  Christian  art  with  a cup 
surmounted  with  a serpent. — Acta  Sanc- 
torum (Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  June  12, 

p.  616. 

The  wise  and  the  unwise  cock.  The  wife 
of  Gordian’s  guard  was  an  adulteress, 
and  one  of  her  lady’s-maids  professed 
to  bo  skilled  in  the  language  of  birds. 
While  her  gallant  was  with  her,  a cock 
in  the  courtyard  began  to  crow,  and  the 
adulteress  asked  her  maid  what  it  had 
said.  “It  exclaimed,”  quoth  the  maid, 
“ ‘ You  insult  your  husband  shamefully.’  ” 
“Wring  its  neck  off  this  minute,”  cried 
her  mistress.  Presently  another  cock 
crowed,  which  the  maid  declared  said 
this,  “Hear  and  see,  but  always  hold 
your  tongue.”  “Run,”  said  her  mistress, 
“and  give  it  a handful  of  corn.” — Gesta 
Romanorum,  Lxviii. 

Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses  (bk.  ii.),  tell3  a tale  with 
the  same  moral.  He  says  that  ravens  were  once  as  large 
and  white  as  swans ; but  one  day  a raven  told  Apollo  that 
Coronis,  a Thessaloninn  nymph  whom  he  passionately 
loved,  was  faithless.  The  god  shot  the  nymph ; but,  hating 
the  tell-tale  bird,  ho  blackened  its  plumage,  and  “ bade 
him  prate  in  swan-white  plumes  no  more.” 

Herodias  and  the  Head  of 
John  the  Baptist. 

According  to  tradition,  when  Salome 
received  from  Herod  the  Baptist’s  head, 
she  took  it  to  her  mother  ; and  Herodias, 
in  her  spite,  pulled  out  the  tongue,  and. 
stabbed  it  through  and  through  with  her 
bodkin. 

Fulvia  and  the  head  of  Cicero.  When 
the  head  of  Cicero,  the  great  Roman 
orator,  was  delivered  by  Mark  Antony, 
his  wife  Fulvia  seized  hold  of  it,  pulled 
out  the  tongue,  and  stabbed  it  over  and 
over  again  with  her  bodkin. 

Honour  G-od’s  Saints.  (See 
Violence  offered  to  God’s  Ser- 
vants.) 

I Tim.  v.  17.  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well 
he  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  especially 
they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine. 

Nustn.  xvi.  1-35.  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
rose  in  rebellion  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  the 


servants  of  God,  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  take 
too  much  upon  you,  seeing  all  the  congregation 
are  holy,  every  one  of  them,  and  the  Lord  is 
among  them.  Wherefore  lift  ye  up  yourselves 
above  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  ? And  the 
ground  clave  asunder  under  them,  and  the 
earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  j 
up,  and  they  perished  from  among  the  congre- 
gation. 

King  Chtairc  punished  with  colic  for  J 
making  St.  Germanus  wait  (a.d.  511).  ; 
When  Clotaire  I.  succeeded  his  brother  j 
Childebert  on  the  throne  of  France,  St.  ; 
Germanus,  bishop  of  Paris,  called  to  pay  j 
his  respects.  Clotaire  had  been  absent 
from  Paris  a long  time,  and  not  knowing  ' 
anything  about  Germanus,  made  him 
wait  so  long  at  the  door,  that  he  left  tine 
palace  without  seeing  the  young  king. , 
The  king  was  immediately  seized  with 
a violent  colic,  which  racked  him  all 
night.  He  attributed  his  pain  to  his  dis- 
courtesy to  St.  Germanus,  and  sent  for 
him.  When  the  bishop  arrived,  Clotaire 
fell  at  his  feet,  acknowledged  his  offence, 
and  humbly  kissed  the  bottom  of  the 
prelate’s  robe.  St.  Germanus  touched 
the  part  affected,  and  the  king  was  re-1 
lieved  of  his  pain. — Dom  Ruinart,  vol.  i,, 
(1708). 

Nizon,  bishop  of  Freisingen,  struck  dead • 
for  threatening  Leo  IX.  (a.d.  1150).  Leo 
IX.,  in  his  visitation,  came  to  Ravenna, 
when  Nizon,  bishop  of  Freisingen,  said, 

“ May  this  my  throat  be  cut  with  a sword 
from  ear  to  car,  if  I do  not  depose  this 
meddlesome  pope  from  his  apostolate.” 
No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words  than 
he  felt  an  intolerable  pain  in  his  throat, 
and  died  within  three  da}rs. — Wibert,  Life 
of  Leo  IX.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  7. 

' A horse,  having  carried  St.  John  of  TusS 
cany  once,  refused  to  carry  any  one  else 
(a.d.  526).  St.  John  of  Tuscany  having 
to  pass  over  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  when 
he  was  pope,  borrowed  a horse  ; and  the 
horse,  which  had  been  honoured  by  having 
a saint  on  its  back,  would  never  allow 
any  other  person  to  ride  thereon. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  v.  p.  239.  1 

A fur  better  tale  is  told  of  Rudolph  I,  kaiser  and  king 
of  Germany.  ' One  day  a poor  priest,  taking  the  holy 
elements  to  a dying  man,  was  stopped  by  a brook,  greatly 
wollcn  by  recent  rains.  Rudolf,  then  a simple  knight, 
happened  to  be  riding  by  at  the  time,  and  seeing  the 
difficulty,  instantly  dismounted,  and  placed  his  horso  at 
tlio  disposal  of  the  priest.  When  the  man  of  God  had 
crossed  the  stream,  and  was  about  to  return  the  steed  to 
its  owner,  Rudolf  begged  him  to  accept  it  as  a gift.  ' ' Take 
it.  father,”  said  he;  ‘‘I  am  not  worthy  to  use  it  now, 
seeing  it  has  been  consecrated  to  the  sendee  of  God.”  j 

A novice,  neglecting  to  ash  the  blessing  of 
St.  Benedict,  died  and  was  rejected  front] 
her  grave.  A novice,  longing  to  see  her 
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mother,  left  the  convent  on  leave,  but 
neglected  to  ask  the  blessing  of  St.  Bene- 
dict. This  was  so  great  a breach  of 
reverence,  that  she  died  on  the  road,  and 
was  buried ; but  the  very  earth  was  so 
horrified  at  the  offence,  that  it  thrice 
tossed  the  body  out  of  the  grave.  Her 
parents,  in  great  distress,  applied  to  the 
abbot,  and  he  gave  them  a consecrated 
wafer  to  lay  on  the  stomach  of  the 
deceased.  This  talisman  was  all-suffi- 
cient, for  the  earth  could  no  longer  refuse 
to  receive  a body  so  protected  and  sanc- 
tified.— St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues, 
bk.  ii. 

A team  of  horses  hnecl  when  St.  Francis 
Hieronimus  holds  a crucifix  before  them 
(a.d.  1642—1716) . St.  Francis  Hieronimus 
on  one  occasion  took  his  position  before 
a notorious  brothel  in  Naples,  and  a groat 
crowd  gathered  round  him  to  hear  him 
preach.  While  he  was  preaching,  a car- 
riage and  pair  tried  to  pass  through  the 
crowd,  but  was  stopped.  The  gentlemen 
within  called  to  the  coachman  to  drive 
on,  but  the  preacher,  holding  out  a 
crucifix,  cried  aloud,  “ 0 holy  Jesus,  if 
these  infidels  have  no  respect  for  Thee, 
let  their  horses  teach  them  better.”  As 
he  spoke,  the  horses  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  continued  so  till  the  sermon  was 
over. — Cardinal  Wiseman.  (St.  Francis 

was  canonized  in  1839.) 

The  emperor  Yalentinian  punished  for 
neglecting  to  show  respect  to  St.  Martin. 
St.  Martin  had  been  greatly  honoured  by 
the  emperor  Maximus,  whose  empress 
used  to  wait  on  him,  and  hand  him 
water  for  his  hands.  Yalentinian  II.,  the 
successor  of  Maximus,  was  an  Arian,  and 
therefore  disliked  the  orthodox  prelate. 
One  day  St.  Martin  came  into  the  royal 
presence,  but  the  emperor  rose  not  from  his 
seat  to  show  him  reverence.  The  bishop 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  but  Yalentinian 
remained  seated.  Presently  the  throne 
was  found  on  fire,  and  burnt  his  majesty 
severely.  Then  rose  he,  went  to  the 
bishop,  knelt  humbly  before  him,  and 
promised  to  grant  him  whatever  he 
desired. — Severus  Sulpicius,  Dialogues. 

(St  Martin  would  never  sit  in  a church,  but  always  knelt 
or  stood.  Being  asked  why,  he  replied,  “Know  ye  not 
that  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  is  here ; and  is  it 
meet,  think  ye,  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  the  Majesty  of 
earth  and  heaven?") 

Hospitality  enjoined. 

linn.  xiii.  2.  lie  not  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  entertained 
angels  unawares 

Matt.  xxv.  35-40.  I was  an  hungrod,  and 
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ye  gave  Me  meat : I was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave 
Me  drink : I was  a stranger,  and  ye  took  Me 
in.  . . . Verily  I say  unto  yon,  Inasmuch  asye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.  (See  also 
ver.  45.) 

Gen.  xviii.  3,  etc.  Abraham  entertained 
three  strangers,  who  proved  to  be  three  angels 
or  divine  beings. 

Gen.  xix.  Lot  entertained  two  strangers, 
who  proved  to  be  angels,  and  these  angels 
helped  him  to  escape  when  the  cities  of  the  plain 
were  overthrown. 

Gen.  xxiv.  31,  etc.  Laban  entertained  a 
stranger,  who  proved  to  be  Abraham’s  servant, 
and  this  brought  about  the  marriage  of  Isaac 
and  Laban's  daughter. 

Exod.  ii.  20, 21.  Jethro  entertained  a stranger, 
who  proved  to  be  Moses,  his  future  son-in-law. 

Job  xxxi.  32.  The  stranger  did  not  lodge  in 
the  street:  I opened  my  doors  to  the  traveller. 

St.  Valery  punishes  a monk  and  a judge 
for  refusing  him  hospitality  (a.d.  619).  One 
day,  returning  from  Caldis  (i.e.  Cayeux), 
the  cold  was  so  intense  that  St.  Valery 
asked  a temporary  asylum  of  a priest  who 
dwelt  on  the  road.  As  it  happened,  the 
judge  of  the  district  was  there  at  the  time. 
Instead  of  granting  the  hospitality  asked 
for,  these  two  “ worthies”  made  the  saint 
a subject  of  banter  and  obscene  raillery. 
St.  Valery  sternly  rebuked  them,  adding 
that  for  every  idle  word  they  would  have 
to  give  an  account  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. This  only  increased  the  mirth  of 
the  two  libertines.  So,  shaking  off  the 
dust  of  his  feet,  he  left  the  house.  On 
returning  to  their  room,  the  priest  dis- 
covered that  he  was  blind,  and  the  judge 
was  stricken  with  a nameless  malady. 
They  now  sent  for  the  wanderer  to  come 
in  and  warm  himself,  but  he  refused  to 
do  so.  The  priest  never  after  recovered 
his  sight,  and  the  judge  died  in  agony 
from  the  “mal  honteux  qui  l’avait 
atteint.” — Les  Petits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  107,  108. 

Idols  shattered. 

1 Sam.  v.  2-5.  The  Philistines  took  the  ark 
of  God  to  Ashdod,  and  placed  it  in  the  house 
of  Dagon  (the  fish-god).  When  the  people  of 
Ashdod  rose  on  the  morrow,  behold,  Dagou  was 
fallen  on  his  face  to  the  earth  before  the  ark  of 
the  Lord ; and  they  took  up  Dagon,  and  set  him 
in  his  place  again.  The  morning  after  it  had 
fallen  on  its  face  to  the  ground  again,  and  the 
head,  with  both  the  hands,  were  knocked  off  on 
the  threshold  of  the  temple  ; only  the  stump  of 
the  idol  remained. 

The  idol  of  Apollo  broken,  at  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  by  St.  Martina  (a.d.  226).  St. 
Martina  was  the  daughter  of  very  honour- 
able parents  at  Rome.  Her  father  had 
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been  thrice  consul,  but  was  dead,  when 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  set  on  foot 
his  Christian  persecution.  The  young 
maiden,  being  taken  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  to  offer  incense  to  the  god,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  commended 
herself  in  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ.  In- 
stantly the  temple  shook  to  its  fouuda-- 
tion,  and  the  whole  city  felt  the  shock. 
A large  part  of  the  temple  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  not  only  was  the  statue  of 
Apollo  broken  to  pieces,  but  all  the 
priests  and  many  of  the  idolaters  present 
at  the  time  were  killed  by  the  de'bris. 

The  sequel  of  this  “ legend  ” is  worth 
attention.  After  being  torn  with  iron 
hooks  and  scourged,  St.  Martina  was 
conducted  to  the  temple  of  Diana;  but 
the  moment  she  passed  the  door  the 
devil  rushed  from  the  temple,  bellow- 
ing horribly,  and  fire  from  heaven 
burned  down  a part  of  the  magnificent 
building.  The  walls  and  roof,  falling  on 
the  priests  and  the  idolaters,  crushed 
hundreds  of  them  to  death.  The  emperor 
Alexander  Severus,  thoroughly  alarmed, 
left  the  precincts,  bidding  Justin,  the  pre- 
sident, to  carry  out  his  orders,  and  not 
suffer  a mere  girl  to  set  the  whole  nation 
at  defiance.  Accordingly,  Justin  gave 
orders  for  the  flesh  of  Martina  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  with  iron  currycombs.  While 
this  was  being  done,  the  president  stood 
over  the  martyr,  saying,  “Call  on  thy 
God,  infidel,  and  let  Him  deliver  thee,  if 
He  can.”  So  horribly  was  Martina  muti- 
lated by  these  combs,  that  on  her  breasts 
alone  she  received  118  wounds.  Justin 
thought  she  was  dead,  and  was  going 
away,  when  he  saw  her  move.  “Martina, 
have  you  had  enough  ? ” he  said.  “ Will 
you  now  offer  sacrifice,  or  will  you  wait 
for  the  apple  ? ” “ Christ  is  my  salva- 

tion,” cried  the  damsel,  “ and  I will  offer 
no  sacrifice  to  devils.”  “Unbind  her,” 
roared  the  president,  “ and  off  with  her 
to  prison  ! ” Little  did  he  expect  to  see 
her  rise  on  her  feet,  and  walk  steadily 
away,  wholly  unassisted.  When  the  em- 
peror was  told  of  this,  he  commanded 
that  she  should  be  exposed  in  the  amphi- 
theatre to  the  wild  beasts.  First  came  a 
furious  lion  rushing  towards  her,  lashing 
his  tail,  bristling  his  mane,  and  roaring 
with  anger.  Every  one  expected  he 
would  tear  her  to  pieces,  and  devour  her ; 
but  when  he  came  near  her,  he  stopped 
short,  and  his  whole  nature  seemed 
changed.  He  dropped  his  mane,  wagged 
his  tail,  crouched  at  her  feet  like  a dog,  and 
licked  her  hands ; but,  as  he  was  led  back 
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to  his  den,  he  rushed  on  Eumenus,  the  em- 
peror’s father,  who  had  instigated  his  son 
to  this  cruelty,  and  tore  him  to  pieces. — 
Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  (Thi3 
is  one  of  the  lives  of  Surius.) 

The  Cretan  idol  of  Diana  broken  to 
pieces  at  the  prayer  of  St.  Titus  (died 
a.d.  94).  At  the  death  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  Titus  went  to  Crete  ; and  one  day, 
discoursing  on  the  subject  of  faith  in 
Christ,  he  found  great  opposition  to  the 
doctrine.  He  then  prayed  that  God 
would  witness  his  word  with  power ; and, 
at  the  same  moment,  the  idol  of  Diana, 
adored  in  Crete,  fell  from  its  pedestal, 
and  was  broken  to  pieces.  By  this  one 
miracle  five  hundred  Cretans  were  con- 
verted, and,  being  baptized,  were  enrolled 
among  the  disciples. 

Another  example.  On  another  occasion, 
passing  before  the  palace  of  Secundus 
the  proconsul,  Titus  saw  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  had  been  lately  rebuilt.  He 
cursed  the  temple,  and  it  fell  with  a 
crash  to  the  ground.  Secundus  went  to 
St.  Titus,  and  implored  him  to  indemnify 
him  for  this  great  loss,  saying  the  emperor 
would  hold  him  responsible.  St.  Titus 
bade  the  proconsul  rebuild  the  temple, 
and  dedicate  it  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  he 
did,  and  Secundus  himself  was  the  first 
to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism  in 
the  new  edifice. — L’abbe'  de  Maistre,  Lives 
of  the  Seventy-two  Disciples. 

The  idol  of  Mars  shattered  by  the  breath 
of  St.  Leo,  archbishop  of  Rouen  (a.d.  900). 
St.  Leo,  at  Bayonne,  preached  in  tlie 
temple  of  Mars  on  the  folly  and  sin  of  wor- 
shipping idols.  A great  clamour  arose,) 
as  when  Paul  was  at  Ephesus,  when 
Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen  clamoured 
against  him,  because  he  asserted  they  be 
no  gods  which  are  made  with  hands 
(Acts  xix.).  Seeing  the  people  would  no 
longer  listen  to  him,  St.  Leo  ceased 
speaking,  and  began  secret  prayer,  asking 
God  to  vindicate  Ilis  honour  and  have 
pity  on  the  people.  Then,  going  up  to 
the  idol,  he  blew  on  it,  and  immediately 
it  fell,  and  was  reduced  to  powder.  This 
miracic  was  the  means  of  the  conversion 
of  many  priests  and  not  a few  of  the 
people  in  every  rank  of  life. — Acta  Sanc- 
torum (Bollandists),  March,  vol.  i. 

The  idol  of  Mars  falls,  and  is  broken  at 
the  word  of  St.  Xistus.  When  St.  Xistus 
was  come  to  the  temple  of  Mars,  he  said 
to  the  idol  of  the  war-god,  “Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,  destroy  thee  ; ” and 
all  the  Christians  present  cried,  “Amen.” 
Forthwith. the  idol  fell  from  its  pedestal, 
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and  did  considerable  injury  to  thb  temple 
in  so  doing. — Life  of  St.  Lawrence. 

11 ie  idols  of  Sabinus,  a maker  of  idols, 
crashed  by  a peal  of  thunder.  Sabinus 
was  a maker  of  idols.  On  the  loss  of 
his  socond  child,  he  said,  “ If  it  is  Thou, 
the  Almighty,  who  reignest  indeed  in 
heaven  and  earth,  as  Christians  tell  me, 
destroy  these  idols  which  my  hands  have 
made,  and  which,  although  I have 
besought  them  by  prayer  and  sacrifice, 
have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  save 
my  children  from  death.”  As  soon  as 
these  words  were  uttered,  a peal  of 
thunder  shook  the  building,  and  all  the 
idols,  falling  to  the  ground,  were  broken 
to  pieces.  Sabinus  was  converted,  and 
many  who  witnessed  the  incident  were 
baptized  with  him,  confessing  their  sins. 
— Defer,  Hagiology. 

St.  Satynis  breathed  on  an  idol  and  it 
was  broken  to  pieces.  St.  Satyrus  breathed 
on  an  idol,  and,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  the  idol  fell  down  and  was  broken 
to  pieces.  This  is  stated  as  a fact  in 
most  martyrologies,  but  some  place  the 
event  in  Achaia,  and  others  in  Antioch. 

The  idols  of  the  great  temple  at  Scnlis 
shattered  at  the  name  of  Jesus  pronounced 
by  St.  Regulus  (a.d.  130).  St.  Regulus 
entered  the  temple  at  Senlis.  It  was  a 
magnificent  edifice,  most  sumptuous,  and 
full  of  idols.  The  moment  he  entered 
and  uttered  the  word  “Jesus,”  every 
idol  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  broken 
to  pieces.  This  disaster  caused  great 
consternation  among  the  assembled 
worshippers ; but  the  saint  took  ad- 
vantage thereof  to  show  that  such  fragile 
images  could  be  no  gods,  and  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  one  true 
God,  invisible,  omnipotent,  the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth.  The  president  and 
his  wife  were  converted,  hundreds  pre- 
sented themselves  for  baptism,  and,  what 
is  more,  even  the  idolatrous  priests 
were  unable  to  resist  the  force  of  truth. 
After  three  days’  purification,  the  temple 
was  converted  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and 
is  still  called  “ Notre  Dame  des 
Miracles.” 

Another  instance.  At  Louvres,  six 
leagues  from  Paris,  St.  Regulus  entered 
the  temple  of  Mercury,  which  was  full  of 
idolaters.  He  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
touched  with  his  stall  the  image,  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  Jesus,  and  the  idol 
fell  with  a crash,  and  was  reduced  to 
powder.  St.  Regulus  took  occasion  from 
this  incident  to  teach  the  vanity  of  trust- 
ing to  such  creatures,  which  have  neither 


eyes  nor  ears,  nor  hands  to  help,  nor 
power  even  to  save  themselves.  The 
word  was  with  such  power,  that  all  who 
heard  him  were  converted  and  baptized. 
— L’abbe'  Corblet,  Eagiographie  du  Diocese 
d’  Amiens. 

The  idol  of  Serapis  broken  to  powder 
when  St.  Felix  spits  on  it.  St.  Felix  was 
apprehended  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Diocletian,  and  taken  to  the  temple  of 
Serapis  to  offer  sacrifice.  When  he  stood 
before  the  idol  he  spat  on  it,  and  the 
metal  image,  falling  from  its  pedestal, 
was  literally  broken  to  powder.  The 
same  befell  the  idols  of  Mercury  and 
Diana,  when  St.  Felix  was  haled  into 
the  temples  of  these  deities  with  the 
same  object. — Archbishop  Ado,  Martyr- 
ology.  (See  also  Bede.) 

The  idol  of  the  sun  turns  to  ashes  before 
St.  Faustinus  and  St.  Jovitus  (a.d.  121). 
The  brothers  Faustinus  and  Jovitus,  of 
noble  family,  were  Christians,  and 
natives  of  Brescia,  in  Lombardy.  The 
emperor  Hadrian  renewed  the  persecution 
begun  by  Trajan  ; and,  being  in  Brescia, 
these  two  brothers  were  brought  before 
him.  lie  commanded  them  to  be  taken 
to  the  temple  of  the  sun,  where  was  a 
splendid  idol  of  the  sun-god,  whose  head 
was  surrounded  with  golden  rays.  The 
two  brothers,  placed  before  the  idol,  in- 
voked the  name  of  Christ,  and  forthwith 
the  face  of  the  idol  became  black  with 
soot,  and  the  golden  rays  looked  like  ex- 
piring embers.  Hadrian  commanded  the 
priests  to  clean  the  idol,  but  immediately 
they  attempted  to  do  so  it  crumbled  to 
ashes.  The  emperor,  furious  with  rage, 
ordered  the  two  brothers  to  be  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  when 
four  lions,  with  some  leopards  and  bears, 
were  let  loose  upon  them  ; but  the  wild 
beasts  lay  down  peaceably  beside  them, 
licking  their  feet.  Men  were  cent  to 
enrage  the  beasts  by  burning  their 
flanks ; whereupon  they  turned  on  their 
tormentors,  and  devoured  them. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistes  (7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  ii. 
p.  531. 

The  idol  of  the  sun  broken  to  dust  at  the 
prayer  of  St.  Thomas.  The  king  of  India 
commanded  St.  Thomas  the  apostle  to 
be  taken  to  the  temple  of  the  sun,  to  do 
honour  to  the  statue  of  brass.  The 
apostle  fell  on  his  knees,  and  besought 
God  to  break  the  idol  in  pieces,  that  the 
people  might  know  that  such  gods  are  no 
gods.  As  he  prayed,  the  brazen  statue 
fell  from  its  pedestal,  and  was  broken 
into  dust.  The  priests  in  their  rage 
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rushed  ou  the  apostle,  and  killed  him 
with  their  spears. — Metaphrases,  Lives , 
etc.  (See  also  St.  Isidore,  Gregory  of 
Tours,  and  others.) 

The  statue  of  Venus  falls,  and  is  broken, 
when  St.  Porphyry  passed  in  procession 
before  the  altar  (a.d.  353-420).  When 
St.  Porphyry  returned  to  Gaza  from  Con- 
stantinople, all  the  Christians  went  out 
to  meet  him,  carrying  crosses  and  singing 
hymns.  At  Four-ways-end  was  a marble 
altar  surmounted  by  a statue  of  Venus ; 
this  was  held  in  considerable  favour  by 
the  young  women  of  Gaza,  because  it 
was  supposed  to  give  them  oracles 
respecting  their  future  husbands.  As  the 
procession  passed  this  altar,  tho  idol  fell 
down,  and  was  shattered  into  fragments. 
Whereupon  thirty-two  men  and  seven 
women  joined  the  Christians,  and  were 
baptized. — Mark  (a  companion),  Life  of 
St.  Porphyry. 


Imposture. 


1 Kings  xxii.  21-23.  When  God  had  deter- 
mined on  the  death  of  king  Ahab,  He  said  to 
the  spirits,  Who  will  persuade  Ahab  to  go  to 
the  war,  that  he  may  die  there?  One  spirit 
suggested  one  expedient,  and  another  spirit 
another.  At  length  there  came  forth  one  and 
said,  I will  persuade  him.  And  the  Lord  said, 
Wherewith?  Then  said  the  spirit,  I will  go 
forth,  and  will  be  a lying  spirit  in  the  mouth 
of  the  prophets.  And  Uod  said,  Thou  shalt 
persuade  him.  Go,  and  do  so.  Accordingly, 
Ahab  was  persuaded,  and  fell  dead  by  a random 
arrow. 


Those  who  have  read  Homer's  Iliad  will  readily  call  to 
mind  tile  lying  dream  sent  to  Agamemnon,  which  assured 
him  ho  should  tako  Troy  without  further  delay ; but  the 
object  of  this  deception  was  to  distress  tho  Greeks  and 
plcaso  Thetis.  “ Zeus  woke  from  sleep,  and  mused  how 
ho  could  slay  the  Grecians  at  the  ships.  At  length  this 
counsel  pleased  him  best ; viz.  to  despatch  a lying  dream 
to  Agamemnon,  assuring  him  that  all  the  gods  had  at 
length  consented  to  deliver  Troy  Into  his  hands.  Accord- 
ingly Oneiros  was  sent  to  deceive  the  king,  and  the 
Grecksat  once  arrayed  themselves  for  battle ; but  instead  of 
taking  Troy,  tho  Trojans  everywhere  distress  tho  Greeks.” 
—13k.  ii. 


Bel  and  the  Dragon.  The  Babylonians 
hacl  an  idol  called  Bel,  and  there  were 
spent  upon  him  every  day  twelve  great 
measures  of  fine  flour,  and  forty  sheep, 
and  six  vessels  of  wine.  And  the  king 
worshipped  it,  and  went  daily  to  adore 
it ; but  Daniel  worshipped  God.  And 
the  king  said  to  him,  “Why  dost  thou 
not  worship  Bel  ? ” And  Daniel  an- 
swered, “ Because  I may  not  worship 
idols  made  with  [men’s]  hands.”  Then 
said  the  king  to  him,  “ Thinkest  thou 
not  that  Bel  is  a living  God  ? Seest  thou 
not  how  much  he  eateth  and  drinketh 
every  day  ? ” Then  Daniel  smiled,  and 
said,  “ 0 king,  be  not  deceived  ; for  this 


[idol]  is  but  clay  within  and  brass  with- 
out, and  did  never  eat  or  drink  any- 
thing.” [Then  the  king  sent  for  the 
priests  of  Bel,  and  told  them  what  Daniel 
had  said.]  And  the  priests  said,  “ Lo  ! 
we  will  go  out,  0 king.  Set  on  the  meat, 
and  make  ready  the  wine,  and  shut  the 
door  [of  the  temple]  fast,  and  seal  it 
with  thine  own  signet.  And  to-morrow 
when  thou  comest  in,  if  thou  findest  not 
that  Bel  hath  eaten  up  all,  we  will  suffer 
death.”  Next  morning  betimes  the  king 
arose,  and  Daniel  with  him  ; and  the 
kingsaid,  “Daniel,  are  the  seals  whole?  ” 
“Yea,  0 king.”  And  as  soon  as  tho 
door  was  opened,  the  king  [saw  the  meat 
and  the  wine  were  gone],  and  cried  with 
a loud  voice,  “Great  art  thou,  0 Bel, 
and  with  thee  is  no  deceit  at  all.”  Then 
laughed  Daniel,  and  held  the  king  that 
he  should  not  go  in,  and  said,  “Behold 
the  pavement,  and  mark  well  whose 
footsteps  are  these.”  And  the  king 
said,  “ I see  thefootsteps  of  men,  women, 
and  children.”  Then  was  the  king  angry, 
and  took  the  priests  with  their  wives  and 
children,  who  showed  him  the  privy  doors 
[under  the  table]  where  they  came  in, 
and  consumed  such  things  as  were  upon 
the  table.  Therefore  the  king  slew 
them,  and  delivered  Bel  into  Daniel’s 
power ; and  Daniel  destroyed  both'  Bel 
and  his  temple. 

Etymology  of  the  word  “ Arcy.”  With 
every  desire  to  treat  so  important  a sub- 
ject with  gravity,  the  reader  of  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  occasionally  runs  against  a 
statement  so  astounding,  so  utterly 
defiant  of  even  “miraculous”  propriety, 
that  the  words  of  Gibbon  seem  the  only, 
ones  appropriate:  “If  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators  have  sometimes  been  deceived 
by  fraud,  the  understanding  of  the  readers 
has  much  more  frequently  been  insulted 
by  fiction.”  No  doubt  this  is  a hard 
thing  to  say,  and,  once  admitting  the 
possibility  of  miracles,  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
credible  and  the  incredible ; but  the 
following  statement  is  certainly  a fiction 
“ insulting  the  understanding.”  The 
body  of  St.  Restituta  remained  at  Sora 
till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century; 
then  the  Saracens  made  an  irruption  into 
Italy,  and  this,  with  ether  relics,  was 
carried  to  Rome.  The  pope  applied  to 
Lothaire  for  assistance,  and  the  emperor 
sent  an  army  which  defeated  the  Saracens. 
The  pape  asked  the  general  what  reward 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  him,  and  the 
general  replied,  “ The  body  of  St.  Rcsti- 
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tuta.”  The  request  was  readily  acceded 
to,  and  the  general  intended  to  take  the 
body  to  Moreuil,  near  Amiens.  When  he 
reached  Florence,  he  lodged  for  a night 
in  the  house  of  a person  whose  son  was 
just  dead,  and  the  body  of  St.  Restituta 
was  laid  on  the  same  bed ; but  imme- 
diately this  was  done,  the  dead  man 
returned  to  life.  The  general  made  his 
way  to  France  without  needless  delay, 
intending  to  go  through  Soissons  to 
Moreuil ; but  when  he  reached  Fere-en- 
Tardenois,  a fountain  of  water  burst  from 
the  ground  in  honour  of  the  saint,  and 
has  never  ceased  to  flow  ever  since.  A 
dead  infant  was  brought  to  touch  the 
body  of  Restituta,  and  instantly  gave 
signs  of  life ; and  when  the  body  of 
the  saint  was  taken  up,  to  continue  the 
journey,  the  resuscitated  infant  cried  out 
in  infant  language,  “Art-ci!  Art-ci ! ” 
meaning  arretez  ci  (stop  here).  At  the 
same  time,  the  body  made  itself  too 
heavy  to  be  lifted ; so  that  the  general 
had  no  choice  left,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  precious  gift  at  Fere-en-Tarde- 
nois,  where  a church  was  erected  over  it. 
This  church  remains  to  this  day,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  diocese 
of  Soissons.  The  place  has  ever  since 
been  called  AucY  from  the  infant  cry 
“Art-ci”  (stop  here). 

I will  not  insult  tlio  render  by  suggesting  that  the  ety- 
mology of  Arcy  is  Arx,  so  called  from  the  Roman  fortress. 
In  the  French  Revolution  the  relics  of  St.  Restituta  were 
burnt,  but  wo  are  told  that  a few  bones  escaped,  wero 
carefully  collected  by  the  faithful,  and  authenticated, 
after  the  concordat,  by  Mgr.  Leblanc  do  Beaulieu,  bishop 
of  Soissons. 

Continued.  The  narrative  given  above  is  very  circum- 
stantial, but  the  inhabitants  of  Sora,  in  Naples,  say  it  is 
nil  false,  and  that  the  body  of  St.  Restituta  never  lolt 
Sora.  They  affirm  that  the  body  given  to  the  general  was 
not  that  of  Restituta  at  all,  but,  like  the  body  given  by 
pope  Nicholas  to  the  monks  of  St.  Germain  (p.  13d),  was 
some  ono  else.  The  Bollandiats  (vol.  vi.  May  ‘29,  p.  655, 
etc.)  devote  a long  chapter  to  this  subject,  and  side  with 
the  pretensions  of  Sora  against  Arcy,  notwithstanding  the 
attesting  miracles  in  favour  of  the  Soissonnis.  Father 
Cahicr,  in  hi3  Cfiaractcrutics , throws  the  weight  of  his 
authority  on  the  same  side.  Strange  that  these  learned 
disputants  do  not  see  how  utterly  they  discredit  the  value 
of  miracles,  and  the  integrity  of  their  pope3  and  prelates, 
by  such  controversies. 

Boethius  claimed  to  he  a Christian,  and 
several  Christian  treatises  fathered  on  him 
(a.d.  470-526).  Boethius,  the  great 
Roman  statesman  in  the  reign  of  Theodore 
the  Goth,  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  old  Romo — a philo- 
sopher, mathematician,  poet,  and  ripe 
scholar.  lie  incurred  the  jealousy  of 
Theodoric,  and  was  kept  by  him  in  prison, 
where  he  wrote,  in  the  form  of  a dialogue, 
his  famous  work  De  Consolations  Philo- 
sophic, in  five  books.  The  book,  no 
doubt,  is  theistic,  but  affords  no  evidence 


whatever  that  the  writer  was  a Christian, 
any  more  than  Marcus  Aurelius  was. 
Boethius  was  called,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  “Augustine  of  Philosophy,”  but  the 
Christian  letters  ascribed  to  him,  on 
doctrinal  points,  are  rejected  by  scholars 
as  not  authentic.  Cassiodorus  (a.d.  468- 
568),  a contemporary,  has  given  a list 
of  the  writings  of  Boethius,  but  says 
nothing  about  his  theological  works,  and 
omits  entirely  the  treatises  entitled 
(1)  The  Unity  of  the  Trinity  ; (2)  Are  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  substantially 
God  ? (3)  A Brief  Profession  of  Faith ; (4) 
The  Personality  and  the  Two  Natures ; and 
(5)  The  Substances,  so  far  as  they  are 
Substances,  are  Good.”  The  first  of  these 
runs  to  nine  pages,  the  second  to  two 
pages,  the  third  to  five  pages,  the  fourth 
to  sixteen  pages,  and  the  fifth  to  four 
pages.  These  are  not  treatises,  but  are 
said  to  be  extracts  from  letters  to  Sym- 
machus  and  John,  afterwards  pope ; but 
Cassiodorus  omits  all  mention  of  any  such 
letters,  and  competent  scholars  deny  that 
these  five  tracts  are  by  Boethius  at  all. 
Most  certainly  his  last  work,  Dc  Consola- 
tions, is  not  in  harmony  with  these 
advanced  dogmatical  tracts.  Well,  not 
only  does  Cassiodorus,  a contemporary', 
omit  all  mention  of  these  theological 
tracts,  but  Isidore  of  Seville  does  so  too. 
This  Isidore  died  a.d.  636  (that  is,  sixty- 
eight  years  after  Cassiodorus)  ; he  was  the 
most  profound  scholar  of  his  age,  and 
carefully  compiled  a catalogue  of 
“Ecclesiastical  Writers.”  The  first 
mention  of  any  one  of  these  tracts  is  by 
Honorius,  bishop  of  Autun,  in  a.d.  1100 
(that  is,  574  years  after  the  death  of 
Boethius).  Honorius  says,  “The  consul 
Boethius  wrote  a book  on  The  Trinity, 
and  another  on  The  Consolation  of 
Philosophy."  How,  The  Consolation  is 
a long  work  in  five  books,  but  no  one 
pretends  that  the  De  Trinitate  is  a book 
at  all.  The  utmost  that  is  claimed  for  it 
is  that  it  is  part  of  a letter,  and  its  whole 
extent  is  only  nine  pages.  The  insur- 
mountable objection  to  these  theological 
papers  is  this  : that  in  the  last  and  great 
work  of  Boethius,  there  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  the  name  of  Christ,  there  is  no 
mention  direct  or  indirect  of  the  incar- 
nation and  work  of  redemption,  none  of 
the  existence  of  a Holy  Ghost,  nor  the 
least  hint  of  a Divine  Trinity.  So  that, 
without  doubt,  the  theological  works 
of  Boethius,  like  the  decretals  of  Isidore, 
must  be  placed  amongst  the  many  “ pious 
frauds  ” of  the  Middle  Ages, 
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The  twelve  sibyls  and  their  prophecies. 
The  mediaeval  monks  tell  us  there  were 
twelve  sibyls,  and  have  given  to  each  a 
distinct  emblem  and  separate  prophecy. 

(1)  The  Libyan  sibyl : “ The  day  shall 
come  when  men  shall  see  the  King  of  all 
living  things.”  Emblem,  a lighted  taper. 

(2)  The  Samian  sibyl:  “The  Rich  One 
shall  be  bom  of  a pure  virgin.”  Emblem, 
a rose. 

(3)  Sibylla  Cumdna:  “Jesus  Christ 
Bhall  come  from  heaven,  and  live  and 
reign  in  poverty  on  earth.”  Emblem,  a 
crown. 

(4)  Sibylla  Cumce : “ God  shall  be  born 
of  a pure  virgin,  and  hold  converse  with 
sinners.”  Emblem,  a cradle. 

(5)  Sibylla  Erythraia : “Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour.”  Emblem, 
a horn. 

(6)  The  Persian  sibyl,  “ Satan  snail  be 
overcome  by  a true  Prophet.”  Emblem, 
a dragon  under  the  sibyl’s  feet,  and  a 
lantern. 

(7)  The  Tiburtine  sibyl:  “The  Highest 
shall  descend  from  heaven,  and  a virgin 
be  shown  in  the  valleys  of  the  deserts.” 
Emblem,  a dove. 

(8)  The  Delphic  sibyl:  “The  Prophet 
born  of  the  virgin  shall  be  crowned  with 
thorns.”  Emblem,  a crown  of  thorns. 

(9)  The  Phrygian  sibyl : “Our  Lord 
shall  rise  again.”  Emblem,  a banner  and 
a cross. 

(10)  The  European  sibyl:  “A  virgin 
and  her  Son  shall  flee  into  Egypt.” 
Emblem,  a sword. 

(11)  Sibylla  Agrippina:  “Jesus  Christ 
shall  be  outraged  and  scourged,”  Emblem, 
a whip. 

(12)  The  Hellcspontic  sibyl:  “Jesus 
Christ  shall  suffer  shame  upon  the  cross.” 
Emblem,  a cross. 

Blondel,  a French  Protestant,  pro- 
nounced these  writings  to  be  clumsy 
forgeries,  1649.  They  are  manifestly  a 
mere  monkish  invention  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  never  could  deceive  any 
one  capable  of  judging  such  a matter. 

The  pretended  blood  of  Christ  proved  to 
be  only  honey  and  saffron.  Joseph  of 
Arimntha:a  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  bring  into  Britain  the  blood  of  Christ, 
which  he  did  in  two  silver  vessels.  King 
Henry  111.  had  a glass  vessel  containing 
some  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  sent  him  by 
the  master  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ; 
this  treasure  the  king  committed  to  St. 
Peter’s  church,  Westminster.  The  college 
of  Bonhommes,  Ashridge,  and  the 
abbey  of  Hales  had  some  of  the  blood 


of  Christ  given  by  Richard,  duke  of 
Cornwall,  king  of  the  Romans.  In  1513 
this  blood,  being  analyzed,  was  found 
to  be  only  clarified  honey  coloured  with 
saffron,  and  was  exposed  by  the  bishop 
of  Rochester  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross.  The 
like  discovery  was  made  of  the  “ blood 
of  Christ”  found  among  the  relics  of  the 
abbey  of  Feschamp,  in  Normandy ; this 
“ blood  ” was  said  to  have  been  preserved 
by  Nicodemus,  when  he  took 'the  body 
from  the  cross ; it  was  given  to  William, 
duke  of  Nomiandy.  This  imposition 
was  exposed  by  Speed,  who  gives  a 
relation  of  it. 

The  devil  shot.  In  1824,  in  the  village 
of  Artes,  near  Hostabreich,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Barceloua,  a constitutionalist 
sent  to  the  parish  priest  to  come  and 
administer  to  him  the  last  sacrament ; 
but  the  priest  refused,  saying  the  man 
“is  damned  without  hope  of  mercy." 
The  brother  of  the  sick  man  asked  the 
priest  who  told  him  so,  and  the  priest 
replied,  “Who  told  me?  why,  God,  to 
be  sure.”  “What?”  said  the  brother, 
“has  God  Himself  come  down  from 
heaven  to  tell  jrou  this?"  “Yes,”  said 
the  priest:  “ He  spoke  to  me  during  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  told  me  your 
brother  was  past  the  pale  of  absolution.” 
The  man  died  unabsolved,  and  when  the 
brother  requested  the  parish  priest  to 
bury  him,  he  refused  to  do  so,  saying 
that  God  had  told  him  devils  would  carry 
off  the  body  that  very  night;  “and  in 
forty  days,”  he  added,  “they  will  come 
and  fetch  you  also.”  The  Spaniard, 
armed  with  pistols,  kept  strict  watch 
over  his  brother’s  body,  and  at  dead  of 
night  a knocking  was  heard  at  the  door. 
Being  opened,  “three  devils,  with  horns, 
claws,  and  tails,  entered  the  room.”  The 
Spaniard  shot  at  them  ; one  died  imme- 
diately, another  lingered  a few  minutes, 
and  the  third  tried  to  escape.  Being 
unmasked,  the  two  men  shot  were  found 
to  be  the  priest  and  his  curate,  and  the 
third  man  was  the  sacristan  of  the 
village  church. — Bayley,  Family  Biblical 
Instructor. 

Duprat  and  the  sheriff’s  wife.  The 
sheriff  of  Orleans,  having  lost  his  wife, 
who  was  a Lutheran,  wished  to  have  her 
buried  in  the  family  vault ; but  the 
Franciscans  induced  a young  man  to 
enter  the  vaults,  and,  without  speaking, 
to  make  all  the  uproar  he  was  able.  At 
the  hour  of  the  funeral  ceremony,  while 
the  service  was  going  on,  a terrible 
uproar  was  heard  in  the  vaults  ; and  the 
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priests  stopped  short.  An  exorcist  took 
his  book  and  stole,  and  adjured  the  spirit 
to  toll  what  troubled  it.  No  answer. 
“Art  thou  a dumb  spirit?”  Three 
knocks  ; and  the  service  was  deferred. 
For  three  successive  days  this  unseemly 
scene  was  repeated,  and  caused  such  a 
sensation  that  the  church  was  crammed. 
On  the  third  day  the  exorcist  said, 
“Phantom  or  spirit,  art  thou  the  soul  of 
[such  and  such  a one]  ?”  naming  one  of 
the  buried  dead.  No  answer.  “ Of  such 
a one  ? ” naming  another.  No  answer. 
All  the  persons  buried  in  the  vaults  being 
successively  named,  the  exorcist  then 
asked,  “Art  thou,  then,  the  spirit  of 
Margaret,  the  sheriff's  wife  ? ” Three 
tremendous  raps  were  heard.  “ Art  thou 
a goblin  damned  ? ” asked  the  priest. 
Three  more  loud  raps  with  other  noises. 
“Art  thou  doomed  to  everlasting  fire, 
for  having  embraced  the  heresy  of 
Luther?”  Three  knocks.  “ What  is  it 
you  want?”  No  answer.  “Do  you 
wish  the  body  of  Margaret  to  he  taken 
away,  and  cast  out  ? ” Three  very  loud 
knocks.  The  Bervicc  was  now  broken 
off,  the  sacred  vessels  removed,  and  the 
host  with  them.  Notice  was  given  to 
the  sheriff  to  remove  his  wife,  as  she  was 
not  in  a condition  to  lie  in  consecrated 
ground.  The  sheriff  now  applied  to  the 
chancellor  Duprat,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  appoint  a commission  to  investigate 
this  profane  mockery.  The  young  man, 
being  apprehended,  confessed  the  trick, 
and  the  two  friars  who  employed  him 
were  sentenced  to  do  public  penance. — 
Paxton  Hood,  World  of  Moral  and 
Religious  Anecdote,  p.  535. 

The  divine  revelations  made  to  St. 
Hildegardcs  (a.d.  1098-1179).  Hilde- 
gardes  had  several  revelations,  and  was 
commanded  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  write 
them  in  a book.  The  book  was  shown 
to  pope  Eugenius  III.,  and  he  sent  the 
bishop  of  Verdun,  with  others,  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  The  deputation  gave  a 
favourable  report,  and  St.  Bernard,  abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  was  selected  to  lay  the 
report  before  his  holiness.  “L’abbd 
Tritheme  dit,  que  St.  Bernard  alia  la 
voir  lui-mcme  pour  avoir  lo  bonheur  de 
l’entretenir  ; qu'il  en  fut  pleinement 
satisfait,  confessa  hautement  que  Hilde- 
garde  e'tait  inspire'e  de  Dicu  . . . et  qu’il 
lui  e'erivit  plusieurs  lettres.  . . . Mais 
le  Pbre  Stilting,  au  tome  v.  de  septembro 
des  Acta  Sanctorum  a ddmontre'  que  ce 
fait  dtait  tout  h fait  faux.” — Mgr.  Guerin, 
Vies  des  Saints  (1880),  vol.  ix.  p.  180, 


The  Isidorian  decretals  (a.d.  800). 
Decretals  are  the  replies  of  popes  ex 
cathedra  to  questions  of  Church  doctrine 
and  discipline  put  to  them  by  bishops 
and  others.  They  take,  in  the  [Roman] 
Catholic  Church,  the  position  that  reports 
take  in  our  law  courts.  A man  named 
Mentz  composed  a volume  of  forty-nine 
forged  decrees  or  responses  upon  questions 
such  as  these  : the  infallibility  of  the 
pope  ; the  rite  of  the  chrism ; the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist ; and 
other  similar  dogmas — always  justifying 
the  high  “ orthodox  ” party,  exalting  the 
clergy,  and  aggrandizing  the  Church. 
He  pretended  that  these  letters  were  all 
written  between  the  first  and  fourth 
centuries,  and  signed  them  with  the 
names  of  St.  Anacletus  (martyred  a.d. 
78)  ; St.  Alexander  (martyred  a.d.  109) ; 
St.  Fabian  (martyred  a.d.  236),  to  whom 
he  attributes  the  rite  of  the  chrism  ; 
Julius  (a.d.  337),  to  whom  he  attributes 
a letter  to  the  Eastern  Church  against 
Arius ; St.  Athanasius  (296-373),  whose 
name  he  sets  to  a synodical  letter  ; and 
so  on.  In  order  to  give  weight  to  these 
forged  documents,  our  Impostor  Nequis- 
simus  (who  lived  in  the  ninth  century) 
palmed  ofE  his  book  as  the  compilation 
of  the  very  learned  and  pious  Isidore, 
bishop  of  Seville  (570-636).  It  is  posi- 
tively certain  that  St.  Isidore  had  no 
part  nor  lot  in  the  matter,  and  probably 
never  compiled  a book  of  decretals  at  all. 
We  say  “ probably,”  because  Andre' 
Marc  Burriel,  a Spanish  Jesuit,  professes 
to  have  found  such  a book  in  the  archives 
of  the  Church  of  Toledo  in  1749.  Pre- 
suming, however,  that  Burriel’s  collection 
is  genuine,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
book  in  question,  and  seems  to  have 
been  quite  unknown  ; whereas  the  forged 
decretals  of  Mentz  (made  a.d.  800), 
according  to  Blondel  (in  his  Pseudo- 
Isidorus ),  and  Koch  (in  his  Notice  of  the 
Code  of  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  Rachion), 
and  many  others,  “have  produced  enor- 
mous changes  in  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
doctrine,  and  disciple,  and  have  to  an 
incalculable  extent  raised  the  authority 
of  the  pope.”  If  this  is  so,  it  is  a pity 
that  the  Church  did  not  call  to  mind  what 
the  psalmist  says  (xl.  4),  “ Blessed  is  the 
man  that  maketh  the  Lord  his  trust,  and 
respecteth  not  such  as  turn  aside  to  lies.” 

“La  reforme  pseudo-Isidorleune,  adoptee  par  St. 
Nicholas,  en  865,  par  lo  huitiime  concile  cecumenique 
en  870,  confirtndo  par  lo  concile  do  Trent  en  1SS4,  cllo 
cst  depuls  neuf  slides  lo  droit  commun  dans  l’igliso 
catholiquo  . . . ce  qu’il  est  impossible  do  justifler  ct 
memo  d’excuser,  e’est  le  moyen  employ’d  par  le  pseudo 
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Isidore  pour  arriver  i sea  fins.”— Htudcs  Jtcliglcuses, 
No.  47,  p.  392. 

It  certainly  is  passing  strange  how  such  nn  “.im- 
postor nequissimu3  ” should  be  allowed  to  exercise  the 
slightest  influence  on  a Church,  which  is  nothing  unless 
true  and  above  suspicion. 

The  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St. 
Janmrius.  Edward  Kinesman  (in  liis 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  Sept.  19)  says,  “ The 
most  stupendous  miracle  is  that  seen  to 
this  day  in  the  church  of  St.  Gennaro, 
in  Naples,  viz.  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius, 
kept  in  two  glass  vials.  When  either 
vial,  held  in  the  right  hand,  is  presented 
to  the  head  of  the  saint,  the  congealed 
blood  first  melts,  and  then  goes  on 
apparently  to  boil.” 

Alban  Butler  says,  “ The  standing 
miracle  is  the  liquefaction  and  boiling 
of  the  blood,  when  the  vials  containing 
it  approach  the  martyr’s  head.  In  a 
rich  chapel,  in  the  great  church  at  Naples, 
are  preserved  the  blood  in  two  very  old 
glass  vials,  and  the  head  of  St.  Januarius. 
The  blood  is  congealed,  and  of  a dark 
colour  ; hut  when  brought  in  sight  of  the 
head,  it  melts,  bubbles  up,  and  flows 
down  the  sides  of  the  vials.” 

Alban  Butler  says,  “ Certain  Jesuits,  sent  by  F.  Bol- 
lnndus,  were  allowed  by  cardinal  Phllamurini  to  see  this 
prodigy ; and  the  minute  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  performed  is  related  by  them  in  the  life  of 
Bollandus.’’  The  testimony  of  interested  witnesses  i3 
quite  worthless  in  such  a matter.  He  furthermore  informs 
us  that  "pope  Pius  II;  mentions  it,  in  1450.  Angelus 
Cato,  a physician,  and  many;  othera  mention  it  in  the 
same  century ; ” but  he  does  not  say  that  Cato  tested  it 
in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word,  nor  indeed  was 
the  knowledge  of  any  physician,  in  1450,  suffldent  to 
mako  such  a test  of  this  liquefaction  as  would  satisfy  any 
but  tkoso  predisposed  to  believe  it. 

Mgr.  Gudrin,  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  in  1880, 
thus  describes  the  phenomenon : “ On  met  la  tfite  sur 
l’nutel  du  cOtd  do  l'dvangile,  et  les  deux  fioles  renfer- 
inants  lo  sang  du  cOtd  de  l'dpitre.  On  a quelquefois 
trouvd  lesangiiquide,  maisen  gdndral  il  estsolide.  Lorsque 
les  deux  fioles  sont  vis-i-vis  de  la  tfite,  lo  sang  se  liqudlie, 
ou  dans  lo  moment  mfime,  ou  cn  quclqucs  minutes. 
C'etto  liqudfaction  est  suivie  d'une  dbullitlon.  Quand  on 
a retird  le  sang,  et  qu’il  n’est  plus  en  prdsence  do  la  tfite, 
il  redevient  solide.  Quoiqu'il  y ait  plusieurs  ciergcs  sur 
l’autcl,  on  trouve,  en  toucliant  les  fioles,  qu’elles  sont 
presque  entidrement  froides.  On  les  fait  baiser  au  peuple 
en  certaines  occasions.  Quelquefois  le  sang  s’est  liqudfid 
dans  les  mains  de  ceux  qui  tenaient  les  fioles,  quelquefois 
aussi  il  est  redevenu  solide,  de  liquido  qu’il  dtait,  aussitfit 
qu’on  y touchait.  La  liqudfnction  a lieu  dgalement  lorsque 
les  fioles  sont  en  prdsence  d’un  osseraent,  ou  de  quclque 
autre  partie  du  corps  de  St.  Janvier.  Il  est  arrivd  quel- 
quefois quo  la  liqudfaction  no  s’est  pas  faito  ; cequo  l’on  a 
regardd  comme  une  marque  de  la  coldre  cdleste.  On  met 
ensemble  les  deux  fioles  sur  1’autel,  ct  le  sang  se  liqudfie 
dans  Tune  et  l’autre  en  mfime  temps  ct  dans  lo  mfime 
degrd,  quoiqu’il  y cn  ait  peu  dans  la  plus  petite,  ct  qu’il 
soit  attachd  aux  parois  du  verre.” 

Januarius  was  put  to  death  Sept.  19,  A.D.  309.  The 
head  was  given  in  1036  by  Charles  II.,  duke  of  Anjou. 
The  liquefaction  takes  place  Sept.  19,  the  first  Sunday 
in  May,  and  Dec.  16.  Wo  are  told  that  king  Roger 
in  1140  venerated  the  relics  of  St.  Januarius. — Viet  dcs 
Saints,  voL  xi.  p.  244.  (Seo  Acta  Sanctorum,  Sept, 
vol.  v.) 

Mons.  Neumann  of  Berlin  performed  tho  “ miracle  ’’  of 
the  liquefaction  of  dried  blood,  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  tho  Neapolitan  experiment.  Dr.  Cumming  did  tho 
same  at  Exeter  Hall,  London,  and  showed  how  the  blood 
was  wade  to  flow.  Dr.  dimming  used  ether,  etc.,  to 


accomplish  the  liquefaction ; but  other  agents  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect. 

Now,  we  are  told  that  Januarius  was  put  to  death  on 
Sept.  19,  and  this  is  tho  great  anniversary  of  the  "lique- 
faction.” When  Murat  was  king  of  Naples  the  blood 
would  not  liquefy ; whereupon  the  Frenchman  planted 
two  cannons  opposite  St.  Gennaro,  and  told  tho  bishop 
he  would  blow  the  church  to  pieces  unless  he  performed 
the  "miracle.”  Tho  bishop  protested  it  could  not  be 
done  ; but,  seeing  that  Murat  was  in  earnest,  he  produced 
the  liquefaction  as  usual.  There  is  something  degrading 
in  this  paltering  with  religion.  Tho  show  may  bring 
money  to  the  church  of  St.  Gennaro,  but  surely  imposi- 
tion is  very  short-sighted  policy,  especially  in  these  days 
of  free  investigation,  when  "audax  omnia  perpeti  gens 
hurnana  ruit  per^etitura  nefas.” 

The  miraculous  image  of  the  mother  of 
God,  at  Einsiedlen.  J.  Heinrich  Zschokke, 
a well-known  author  (a.d.  1770-1848), 
tells  us,  in  his  Autobiography,  that  at 
Einsiedlen,  at  the  celebrated  place  of 
pilgrimage,  he  was  shocked  at  the  deso- 
lation and  poverty  of  thb  once  most 
prosperous  place.  Wishing  to  do  some- 
thing towards  its  restoration,  he  was 
told  that  the  most  effectual  way  would 
be  to  restore  the  “ miraculous  image  of 
the  mother  of  God  to  the  altar.  ‘ But 
the  imago  has  been  carried  off  to  Paris,’ 
I replied.  ‘ Very  true,’  was  the  answer, 
‘yet  the  holy  mother  is  still  at  Einsied- 
len.’ ‘ What ! ’ said  I,  ‘ both  here  and 
at  Paris  at  the  same  time  ? ’ ‘ Undoubt- 

edly,’ replied  the  capuchin  ; and,  lead- 
ing me  to  the  sacristy,  he  unlocked  a 
chest  full  of  dolls,  ready  dressed,  and 
lying  side  by  side.  All  were  exactly 
alike.  All  had  the  same  bright  black 
face  ; but  every  one  had  a distinct  dress 
and  special  ornaments.  I now  learned 
that  the  image  had  to  be  presented  to 
the  people  in  a different  costume  for 
each  holiday,  and  that  a number  of  dolls 
were  kept  ready  for  each  occasion.  I 
allowed  one  to  be  set  up  on  the  altar, 
and  pilgrimages  were  soon  renewed.  I 
now  saw  that  miracles  were  nowhere  less 
believed  in  than  by  those  who  lived  by 
them.” 

Lose  Tamisier  and  the  bleeding  picture 
of  Christ  (1850.)  Rose  Tamisier  had 
been  educated  in  a convent  at  Salon, 
Bouches  du  Rhone,  where  she  made 
herself  notorious.  She  gave  out  that  she 
received  constantly  visits  from  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  that  she  was  commissioned 
to  convert  infidel  France.  Having  left 
the  convent,  she  returned  to  her  native 
village  of  Saignon,  where  she  soon 
established  a reputation  as  a miracle- 
worker,  by  causing  the  growth  of  a 
miraculous  cabbage,  sufficiently  large  to 
feed  the  whole  village  for  several  weeks. 
In  the  mean  time  she  refustd  all  food 
except  consecrated  wafers,  which  angels 
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purloined  from  the  Bacred  pyx,  and 
brought  to  h«r.  Her  fame  spread  rapidly, 
and  her  body  became  marked  with  stig- 
mata ; not  the  usual  nails  and  thorns,  but 
a cross,  a heart,  a chalice,  and  sometimes 
a picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  She 
n#w  entered  on  her  great  achievement. 
There  was  in  the  little  church  of  St. 
Saturnin  a picture  of  Christ  descending 
from  the  cross,  and  this  picture  she 
caused  to  omit  real  blood.  Her  first 
exhibition  was  Nov.  10,  1850.  The 
“miracle”  was  examined  into  rigidly, 
and  pronounced  to  be  genuine.  At 
length  Mons.  Eugene  Colignon,  a chemist 
of  Apt,  showed  that  human  blood  dis- 
gorged by  a leech,  having  lost  its  fibrine, 
might  easily  be  made  to  penetrate  a 
picture,  and  produce  the  phenomenon  of 
a bleeding  picture.  He  imitated  the 
“miracle”  with  perfect  success  in  the 
presence  of  constituted  authorities,  and 
a large  number  of  scientific  men.  Not 
a doubt  remained  that  a leech  was  the 
miracle-worker,  and  RoseTamisier,  being 
tried  at  Nismes  in  1851  for  imposture,  after 
a long  and  patient  investigation,  was 
pronounced  guilty  of  escroquerie  et  out- 
rage a la  morale  publique  et  religieuse,  and 
condemned  to  six  months’  imprisonment, 
with  a fine  of  five  hundred  francs  and 
costs.  (See  index,  Bleeding). — Any  of 
the  French  journals  of  the  period. 

The  lives  of  saints.  Mgr.  Gue'rin  accuses 
the  Bollandists  of  foisting  into  their 
books  false  acts,  and  claims  the  right 
of  private  judgment  in  selecting  the  true 
from  the  false.  These  are  very  dangerous 
admissions  and  claims,  which  would  go 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  whole 
work  of  the  Bollandists  and  of  Mgr. 
Guerin’s  Lives  of  the  Saints  also  ; for  all 
who  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles 
would  claim  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  make  a clean  sweep  of  the 
( legends  of  the  saints,  never  forgetting 
that  all  miracles  must  be  submitted  to 
; one  and  the  same  standard.  Mgr.  Guerin 
[says,  “ Apres  avoir  lu  les  46  pages  en 
folio  que  les  Bollandistes  consacrent  a 
• ces  Martyrs  [Altio,  Philadelphus,  Cyrin, 
[Theda,  Justina,  and  Isidora],  notre  con- 
tviction  est  cellc  de  ces  savants  hagio- 
jgraphes  : e’est-h-dire  que  le3  Actes  qui 
Eles  concement  ont  e'te'  interpole'r-,  et 
Iqu’on  ne  sait  ricn  de  certain  a leur  c'gard. 
I line  scule  chose  est  hors  de  doute,  e’est 
[la  celebrity  de  leur  eulte  chez  les  Siciliens 
[tet  les  Grecs.  II  fut  un  temps  [third 
[century]  oh  les  Actes  dec  Martyrs  e'tai- 
[ont  un  theme  k romans ! ! ceux  de3  saints 


Adelphe  [Alfio],  Philadelphe,  et  Cyrin, 
ont  eu  la  mauvaise  fortune  de  servir  de 
trame  a des  broderies.  De  la,  la  ditfi- 
culte'  de  distinguer  le  vrai  du  faux. 
Nous  l’avons  essaye',  et  nous  pensons 
qu’on  peut  s’en  tenir  a notre  re'cit  abre'ge'.” 
This  surely  is  wholly  un  j ustifiable.  Why 
should  the  judgment  of  Mgr.  Gue'rin  (in 
1880)  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  Bollan- 
dists? The  saints  referred  to  all  occur 
in  May,  and  the  May  series  consists  of 
seven  folio  volumes.  Bollandus  and 
Ilenschenius  edited  the  first  five  volumes 
(January  and  February).  The  next 
thirty-nine  volumes  were  under  the 
charge  of  Henschen,  Papebroch,  Jan- 
ninck,  Baerts,  Sollier,  Pien  or  Pinius, 
Cuypers,  Bosch,  Stiltinck,  Suyskene, 
Perier,  and  Stycker,  and  some  eighty- 
oight  years  were  spent  by  them  on  the 
work.  The  lives  consulted  were  those 
usually  accepted  by  the  [Roman]  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  their  correspondence, 
like  that  of  Mgr.  Gue'rin,  was  with  the 
dignitaries  of  their  Church.  If  these 
men  tampered  with  their  documents, 
who  are  to  be  trusted  ? And  if  Mgr. 
Gue'rin  is  permitted  to  cull  from  their 
lives  by  private  judgment,  then  hair  by 
hair  nothing  will  be  left.  The  lives, 
such  as  they  are,  reflect  the  opinions  of 
the  times  when  they  were  written,  and 
must  be  taken  as  they'  stand,  for  better 
or  for  worse.  It  is,  however,  not  a little 
startling  that  Mgr.  Gue'rin  should  call  the 
third  century  the  most  untrustworthy 
of  all.  See  Vies  des  Saints , vol.  v.  p.  443, 
note. 

Cardinal  Baronins  avows,  in  his  Jlcmarqiies,  that  the 
acts  of  St  Venant,  which  he  saw  at  Camerino,  *‘sont 
remplis  de  chosen  apocryphes ; ” but  he  says  he  has  left 
out  the  "lies,”  "et  ne  nous  en  a donn<$  que  ce  qu’elle  a 
jug<5  6tre  couforunS  & la  v6rit£.”  (See  Sr.  Yen  ANT.) 

The  relics  of  Job.  Mgr.  Guerin  says, 
“Les  pretentions  de  ceux  de  1’ Occident 
sur  les  reliques  de  Job  ne  paraissent  pas 
avoir  plus  de  fondement.  Ceux  qui  veu- 
lent  qu’elles  fussent  a Rome  des  le  vii. 
sifecle,  ont  ne'glige'  de  nous  dire  quand 
et  comment  elles  y dtaient  venues.”  The 
pope’s  chamberlain  can  see  clearly  enough 
the  weak  points  when  speaking  ef  the 
Eastern  Church,  but  admits  relics  of 
the  Western  Church  utterly  regardless 
of  “the  when  and  how  they  were  pro- 
cured.” Let  any  one  look  over  the  few 
specimens  here  referred  to  (under  the 
head  of  “Relics”),  and  say  whether 
the  evidence  is  one  jot  stronger  than 
that  of  the  Eastern  Church  for  the  bones 
of  the  patriarch  Job.  When  and  how 
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■were  St.  Peter’s  chains  obtained,  and 
how  is  it  they  are  adorned  with  precious 
stones?  How  and  when  was  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  procured  ? How  and 
when  was  the  Virgin’s  milk  obtained, 
so  reverently  shown  at  Souillac?  How 
and  when  was  one  of  the  stones  cast  at 
St.  Stephen  picked  up  ? The  same  may 
be  asked  respecting  St.  Paul’s  tooth,  St. 
Peter’s  tooth,  the  girdle  of  Joseph  the 
espoused  husband  of  Mary,  St.  Luke’s 
likeness  of  the  Virgin,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  marvellous  relics  mentioned  by 
Brady,  such  as  a lock  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene’s hair,  a ray  of  the  star  which 
appeared  to  the  wise  men,  a rib  of  the 
Verbum  caro  factum,  the  rod  of  Moses, 
the  sword  and  shield  of  St.  Michael,  the 
tear  shed  by  Jesus  over  Jerusalem,  and 
so  on.  Mgr.  Gue'rin  charges  the  Eastern 
Church  with  imposture  in  its  relics ; it 
would  be  well,  however,  if  the  Western 
Church  had  been  able  to  show  a clearer 
title,  and  some  better  apology  for  the 
two  heads  of  the  Baptist,  the  five  legs 
of  the  ass  ridden  by  our  Lord,  the  multi- 
tude of  nails  employed  in  the  crucifixion, 
and  the  quantity  of  wood  said  to  be 
remnants  of  the  true  cross,  than  that  very 
lame  one,  “He  who  fed  five  thousand  men 
with  five  loaves,  can  multiply  relics  also.” 
The  tale  about  Job’s  bones  is,  that 
llotharis,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who 
reigned  from  a.d.  538  to  653,  caused 
them,  together  with  the  bones  of  the  two 
Tobies,  the  young  Sara,  and  many  others, 
to  be  transported  from  Rome  to  Pavia. 
They  were  deposited  in  the  church  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  exposed  to  venera- 
tion in  the  chapel  of  St.  Raphael,  but 
suddenly  disappeared  ; it  is  said  that  they 
were  stolen.  Mgr.  Gue'rin  adds  that  the 
thief  was  equally  inexcusable,  “ sans  que 
1’on  eut  pu  savoir  dans  la  suite  ce  qu’en 
firent  les  voleurs.  Lour  intention  e'tait 
de  de'robcr  de  ve'ritables  reliques  et  de 
nuire  a ceux  qui  les  croyaient  telles,  et 
qui  les  honoraient  de  bonne  foi.  De 
sorte  que  ce  ne  serait  rien  diminuer  de 
l’e'normite'  de  leur  sacrilege  de  nous 
appreudre  que  c’e'taient  toutes  fausscs 
reliques,  que  jamais  on  ne  vit  h Rome 
les  os  ni  de  Job  ni  des  deux  Tobies ; et 
que  de  plus,  il  est  faux  que  le  roi  Rotharis 
ait  jamais  rapportd  des  reliques  de  Rome.” 
— Vies  des  Saints , vol.  v.  p.  441. 

St.  Secundel  works  miracles  by  the  aid 
of  the  devil  (a.d.  559).  Secundel  fancied 
he  was  called  upon  to  preach  the  gospel, 
and  saw,  as  he  supposed,  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,  who  said  to  him,  “Secundel, 


you  have  now  lived  long  enough  in  soli- 
tude ; go  into  the  high-roads,  and  compel 
men  to  come  into  my  vineyard,  that  they 
may  sit  down  at  the  feast  which  I have 
prepared.”  So  he  left  his  hermitage, 
went  forth  to  preach,  and  did  many  won- 
derful things,  so  as  to  win  the  praise  and 
glory  of  man.  Success  puffed  him  up 
more  and  more,  and  in  his  vain-glory  he 
went  to  visit  St.  Friard,  expecting  great 
honour ; but  St.  Friard  said  to  him, 
“Alas  ! alas  ! my  brother  ; the  devil  has 
deceived  you.  Go  to  your  cell,  humble 
yourself  in  the  dust,  and  pray  for  forgive- 
ness.” These  words  struck  Secundel  to 
the  heart.  He  felt  he  had  been  deceived, 
and  prayed  St.  Friard  to  intercede  for 
him  at  the  throne  of  grace.  “Let  us 
pray,”  said  the  saint,  “and  God,  who  is 
infinite  in  mercy,  will  hear  us.”  While 
they  prayed,  the'  devil  stood  before  them 
in  the  likeness  of  Christ,  but  the  two 
praying  ones  said  to  him,  “If  thou  art 
Christ,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
we  will  believe  thee.”  So  saying,  they 
both  crossed  themselves,  and  the  devil 
fled  howling  and  crestfallen. — Gregory 
of  Tours,  Lives  of  the  Fathers. 

Touching  for  the  king's  evil.  The  touched 
impostors.  The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington 
mentions  the  case  of  an  old  man  he  was 
examining  as  a witness,  who  stated  that 
■when  queen  Anne  was  at  Oxford  she 
“touched”  him  for  the  evil.  Barring- 
ton asked  him  if  he  was  really  cured; 
upon  which  the  old  man  waggishly  re- 
plied, he  did  not  believe  he  ever  had  the 
evil,  but  his  parents  were  poor,  and  did 
not  object  to  the  bit  of  gold. — Observa- 
tions on  the  Statutes,  p.  107. 

There  cannot  bo  a doubt  that  any  number  of  similar 
miracles  could  bo  worked  at  the  present  day  on  the  soma 
terms,  or  even  for  a little  local  notoriety. 


Relics  of  St.  Urban  I.  not  genuine. 
That  relics  are  not  “always”  genuine  is 
indubitable,  at  least  in  regard  to  the 
relics  of  St.  Urban  I.  (a.d.  222-230). 
Pope  Nicholas  I.,  in  a.d.  862,  gave  the 
body  of  St.  Urban  to  the  monks  of  St. 
Germain  d’Auxerre  ; and  the  translation 
was  attested  by  numefous  miracles.  Three 
years  afterwards  (a.d.  865)  the  monks 
of  St.  Germain  gave  the  sacred  deposit 
to  the  bishop  of  Chalon-sur-Marne,  who 
placed  it  in  his  monastery  in  the  diocese 
of  Langres,  and  changed  the  name  of  his 
monastery  from  “ The  Holy  Trinity”  to 
“ St.  Urban.”  This  seems  very  precise. 
Here  is  an  infallible  pope  who  gives  the 
body,  and  numerous  miracles  to  vouch  for 
its  genuineness.  A better  case  do?3  not 
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exist  in  all  the  ten  thousand  relics  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Judge  now  of  our 
amazement  when  we  read,  this  was  all 
a blunder  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
body  given  by  pope  Nicholas  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Germain  was  not  the  body 
of  St.  Urban  I.,  pope  of  Rome,  but  of 
some  one  else.  And  the  miracles,  attest- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  gift,  were  all 
deceptive.  Papebroch  has  demonstrated 
this  fact  in  his  notes  on  the  “Life  of  St. 
Urban”  ( Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  v.  May 
25).  In  1599  the  body  of  St.  Urban  I. 
was  found  entire  in  the  church  of  St. 
Cecilia,  and  Clement  VIII.  separated  its 
head  from  the  body,  and  gave  it  to  the 
church  of  “ Our  Lady  of  Ara  Cceli ; ” 
other  parts  he  sent  to  other  churches,  and 
the  rest  he  deposited  under  the  altar  of 
St.  Cecilia.  Baillet  says,  “ Pope  Nicholas 
I.,  no  doubt,  thought  the  body  he  gave 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Germain  was  the 
body  of  pope  Urban  I.,  and  never  knew 
that  pope  Paschal  I.  had  removed  the 
body  forty  years  before  to  the  church  of 
St.  Cecilia.”  Strange,  that  pope  Nicholas, 
and  all  his  cardinals,  deacons,  and 
notaries,  should  not  know  what  had 
occurred  in  their  own  lifetime,  only  forty 
years  ago  ! Stranger  still,  that  numerous 
miracles  should  have  attested  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  gifts  ! Strangest  of  all,  that 
the  mistake  was  never  suspected  till  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  a Flemish 
lawyer  discovered  it,  and  pope  Clement 
VIII.  ratified  the  truth  of  Papebroch’s 
acuteness  1 There  is  not  a shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  parish  church  of  St.  Urban, 
in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  still  believes 
that  the  body  given  to  it  by  the  monks 
of  St.  Germain,  in  8G5,  is  that  of  pope 
Urban  I.,  for  in  its  archives  is  a “His- 
tory of  St.  Urban  I.,  pope,”  tracing  the 
connection.  In  18GG  a proces-verbal  was 
drawn  up,  attesting  its  genuineness. 
And  on  the  coffer  is  a particular  account 
of  each  of  the  eight  bones  contained  in 
the  reliquary,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
mistake  there.  If  miracles  often  repeated 
are  not  to  be  relied  on,  if  popes  and  all 
their  notaries  and  court  are  ignorant  of 
important  matters  in  their  own  lifetime, 
we  may  well  ask  with  Pilate,  “ Truth  ! 
What  is  truth  ? ” nor  care  to  wait  for  an 
answer. — Mgr.  Guc'rin  (chamberlain  of 
Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vi.  p.  25. 

The  ghost  of  the  royal  palace  of  Wood- 
stock  (a.d.  1G49).  The  commissioners 
of  the  Long  Parliament  took  possession 
of  the  royal  palace  of  Woodstock,  and 
tried  to  efface  from  it  every  emblem  of 


royalty,  pulling  down  the  insignia  of 
royal  state,  turning  the  beautiful  bed- 
rooms into  kitchens  and  sculleries,  the 
council-hall  into  a brew-house,  and  the 
dining-room  into  a wood-house.  They 
treated  all  persons  connected  with  Charles 
Stewart  about  the  palace  with  indignit}', 
and  one  Giles  Sharp  apparently  aided 
them.  The  first  two  days  strange  noises 
were  heard  by  the  commissioners  in  the 
house ; then  a “supernatural  ” dog  howled, 
and  gnawed  the  bed-clothes  ; the  next 
day  the  “ fun  grew  fast  and  furious,” — 
the  furniture  began  to  dance,  the  bells  to 
ring,  the  plates  and  dishes  to  roll  about ; 
the  pillows  were  replaced  by  logs  of 
wood,  and  bricks  came  rattling  down  the 
chimneys.  On  the  eleventh  night  the 
clothes  of  the  commissioners  disappeared  ; 
on  the  twelfth  night  their  beds  were  filled 
with  pewter  plates  ; on  the  thirteenth  the 
glass  windows  were  all  smashed ; and  the 
annoyances  increased  till  the  commis- 
sioners were  obliged  to  leave.  At  the 
Restoration  the  whole  was  explained ; 
Giles  Sharp  was  the  primum  mobile.  He 
knew  all  the  secret  passages,  trap-doors, 
and  blind  doors  about  the  place ; and, 
with  the  aid  of  a few  concealed  cavaliers, 
produced  the  annoyances  which  the  com- 
missioners attributed  to  spirits. — Dr.  II. 
More,  Continuation  of  Glanvil's  Collection 
of  Relations  in  Proof  of  Witchcraft. 

The  devils  confess  there  are  four  scourges 
which  they  cannot  abide.  In  the  examina- 
tion of  Sara  Williams  in  1602,  before  her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  Causes  Ec- 
clesiastical, this  extract  was  read  to  her 
out  of  Barnes’s  book,  and  she  was  ordered 
to  declare  if  it  was  true  or  not.  Barnes 
wrote  that  the  devil  in  the  examinate  had 
declared,  “There  were  foure  scourges 
which  the  devils  hated : holy  water, 
halowed  candles,  frankensence,  and  the 
booke  of  exorcismes.”  To  this  Sara 
Williams  replied,  “ that  she  said  no  such 
thing,  and  that  the  priests  themselves,  for 
the  better  gracing  of  those  foure  scourges, 
did  proclaime  them  in  her  name,  or  rather 
in  the  name  of  the  devil  said  to  be  in  her, 
and  did  put  it  downe  in  theyr  Miracle- 
booke  as  the  devils  owne  words.” — Samuel 
Harsnet  (afterwards  archbishop  of  York), 
Popish  Impostures  (1604),  p.  103. 

Confession  of  Richard  Mainy,  gentleman, 
avouched  upon  oath,  June  6, 1602.  Richard 
Mainy  was  a young  gentleman  of  fortune, 
about  seventeen  years  old,  who  had  been 
sent,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  the  English 
seminary  of  Reims,  to  prepare  him  for 
the  priesthood.  He  remained  there  for 
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two  years,  and  entered,  “out  of  boyisli 
curiositee,”  the  fratres  minimi  or  bonhom- 
mes,  as  a probationer.  Here  he  continued 
for  three  months,  and  then  left  for  Paris. 
He  quitted  the  bonhommes  “because  he 
found  their  rules  too  strict,  and  their  diet 
confined  to  fish  only.”  About  this  time 
the  duke  of  Guise  was  preparing  with  the 
king  of  Spain  to  invade  England,  and  all 
the  English  were  commanded  to  leave 
France ; so  Richard  went  to  Dieppe,  and 
embarked  for  England.  He  landed  at 
Rye,  and  after  a.  few  days  joined  his 
brother  John  in  London.  Being  invited 
to  dine  with  Lord  Vaux  at  Hackney,  he 
heard  about  the  possessions  of  Marwood, 
who  (he  was  told)  “roared  like  a bull.” 
Soon  afterwards  he  visited  Sir  George 
Peckham  of  Denham,  where  the  whole 
talk  turned  upon  Edmunds  [Weston]  the 
Jesuit,  and  the  persons  possessed  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Edmund  Peckham.  He 
soon  became  known  to  the  priests  who 
frequented  Denham,  and  they  did  their 
utmost  to  bring  him  back  to  join  the 
priesthood.  He  was  a merry,  high-spirited 
boy,  and  partly  from  curiosity  and  partly 
from  love  of  enterprise,  he  pretended  to 
be  possessed,  and  allowed  the  priests  to 
take  him  in  hand.  Finding  the  part  he 
played  made  him  an  object  of  notoriety, 
he  increased  his  eccentricities,  and  drew 
crowds  to  see  him.  Barnes  set  down  in 
his  Book  of  Miracles  all  the  lad  - did, 
and  pretended  to  see  in  visions,  as 
veritable  facts  ; so  he  was  arraigned,  and 
examined  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  by 
tbe  royal  commissioners,  and  was  allowed 
to  write  down  his  deposition,  which  he 
afterwards  ratified  by  oath.  The  whole 
of  his  “ confession  ” is  too  long  to  repro- 
duce here  in  extenso,  but  the  following 
extracts  bear  upon  the  examinations  of 
Sara  and  Friswood  Williams,  Anne  Smith, 
and  Antony  Tyrrell : — 

(i.)  Richard  Mainy  suffered  from  vertigo 
capitis,  accompanied  with  flatulence,  and 
these  gave  the  cue  for  the  priests  to  pro- 
nounce him  possessed.  lie  willingly  lent 
himself,  at  first,  to  their  schemes,  but 
says  in  his  Confessions,  “ If  I could  have 
suspected  they  would  have  dealt  with 
me  as  they  did,  I would  certainly  have 
avoyded  them.”  He  goes  on  to  say, 
“At  my  first  comming  to  Denham  I was 
kindly  used,  and  my  brothers  cooke  told 
mee  there  was  in  the  house  greate  walk- 
ing of  spirits,  at  which  divers  had  been 
affrighted.  I was,  at  the  time,  some- 
what evill  at  ease,  and  this  report  made 
pie  woyse,  so  that  my  old  complaint  did 


take  hold  of  me  againe.  Maister  Dibdalc 
and  Maister  Cornelius  came  to  me,  and 
after  sundry  questions,  they  fell  to  be  of 
opinion  that  I was  possessed,  (but  I am 
fully  perswaded  they  knew  wel  enough 
that  neither  I,  nor  any  of  the  rest  were 
indeede  possessed).  When  they  told  me 
I was  possessed,  I answered  that  they 
were  dcceaved,  and  acquainted  them  with 
the  nature  of  my  complaint.  They  said 
I was  mistaken,  put  me  in  minde  of  my 
leaving  the  fratres  minimi,  of  my  wild 
pranks,  and  youthfull  follies,  to  prove 
that  I was  possessed,  and  finally  per- 
swaded me  to  submit  myselfe  to  theyr 
triall,  that  I and  they  might  know  of 
a surety  whether  I was  possessed  or  no. 

Soe  I did  yeeld  myselfe  to  their  perswa- 
sion,  and  then  they  told  me  about  Sara 
Williams  and  her  fits,  and  in  what  manner 
shee  did  behave,  and  how  others  who  were 
possessed  did  behave.  Being  in  one  of 
my  fits,  Maister  Dibdale  came  to  me, 
and,  when  I recouvered,  hee  told  me,  it 
was  because  hee  had  applyed  a holy  relique 
to  my  bodie  ; and  a day  or  two  after,  he 
with  other  priests  told  me  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  be  exorcised.  Having  sub- 
mitted so  farre,  it  was  too  late  to  draw  - i- 
backe,  so  I was  bound  fast  in  a chayre,  ? 
and  fell  to  theyr  exorcismes  with  much 
solemnity.  They  gave  me  a holy  potion 
to  drink,  which  I found  vastly  un-  • 
pleasant,  and  I told  them  to  untye  me, 
and  let  me  lye  downe  uppon  my  bed  ; but 
they  payd  no  heed  to  my  words,  and 
only  answered,  ‘ See,  how  the  devill 
troubles  him  ! ’ At  other  times  when  I 
was  in  the  chayre,  besides  the  drinke, 
they  did  burne  brimstone  under  my  nose. 
What  I did  and  spake  at  such  times  I 
cannot  remember.  No  doubt  when  I 
found  myselfe  soe  entangled,  that  I could 
not  rid  myselfe  from  them,  I spake  many 
things  which  I should  bo  ashamed  of 
now.  I was  never  left  in  peace  all  the 
time  I was  at  Denham : eythcr  I was  in 
the  chayre,  or  I was  called  to  witness 
what  Sara  Williams  and  her  sister  were 
doing,  or  I was  confined  to  my  chamber, 
or  was  otherwise  tossed  and  turmoyled 
by  them  ; at  last  I was  informed  that 
they  had  succeeded  in  casting  out  one  of 
the  devils,  leaving  me  to  infer  that  there 
were  others  left  behind.  By  this  time 
Christmas  drew  neerc,  and  they  gave  me 
over  for  awhile,  and  sent  me  to  Windsor 
to  a maister  Frittons  were  I remained 
till  the  end  of  the  holy  dayes,  free  from  I J 
their  vexations.  I did  much  solace  my-  II 
selfe  while  I was  there  with  merrie  com- 
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jiany,  which,  when  the  priests  heard  of, 
they  gave  out  that  I was  possessed  with 
a ‘ Merry  Devil.’  Others  said,  if  I was 
possessed  at  all,  it  certainly  was  not  with 
a melancolly  spirit. 

(ii.)  “ OnMonday,  Jan.  10,  SaraWilliams 
was  said  to  have  had  a merveilous  great 
tit  at  Hackney.  The  priest  said  to  her, 

‘ There  is  one  here  who  hath  the  vertigo, 
what  sayest  thou  of  him  ? ’ Sara  or  her 
devillmadeaunswer,  ‘The vertigo indeede, 
that  is  all  nonsense.’  The  priest  sayd, 

< Was  any  devill  cast  out  of  him  ? ’ And 
Sara  or  "her  devill  aunswered,  1 A very 
little  one.’  Then  the  priests  tooke  con- 
fidence, and  told  me  I was  certainlie  dis- 
possessed of  one  devill  while  I was  at 
Denham.  Saras  devill  furthermore  told 
them  there  was  stil  in  mec  Modu  the 
prince  of  devils.  The  priests  asked  her 
how  this  devill  came  into  mee,  and  Saras 
deville  aunswered,  ‘ It  was  when  he  left 
th & f retires  minimi.’ 

(iii.)  “When  the  priests  had  finished 
theyr  busines  at  Hackney,  they  returned 
to  mee,  to  cast  out  prince  Modu.  It  fel 
out  thus.  I went  to  daunce,  and  daunced 
all  night,  which  cast  me  in  so  great  a 
sweat  that  I had  a return  of  my  old  com- 
plaint. Som  of  the  priests  hearing  of 
my  attack,  said  it  was  no  mervaile,  as  I 
had  the  prince  of  devils  in  me.  Wei,  the 
priests  came  and  wrought  upon  me  as 
before,  but  when  they  said  they  had  cast 
the  devill  out,  I found  myselfe  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  I was  before,  and 
this  caused  mee  to  think  the  whole  thing 
an  imposition.  The  priests  now  sent  for 
one  doctor  Griffith  who  gave  mee  som 
physicke,  but  as  it  did  mee  no  good,  they 
declared  I must  needes  be  possessed.  I 
was  then  caried  back  to  Denham,  and 
maister  Edmunds  [Weston]  the  chiefe  of 
the  priests  was  thought  to  be  the  meetest 
man  to  tackle  so  greate  a devill.  There 
was  a great  resort  to  the  place  where  we 
were,  and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe 
thinking  to  see  som  straunge  sight.  The 
course  which  maister  Edmunds  held  with 
me  was  much  more  rigorous  then  that  of 
the  other  priests.  When  I did  not  frame 
myselfe  to  his  liking,  hee  gave  me  the 
most  loathsome  drinks,  and  filthy  confec- 
tions ; and  sometimes  burnt  under  my  nose 
the  most  stinking  drugges  ; which  heats 
and  smels,  together  with  their  sack  and 
oyle,  made  me  talke  and  rage  ns  if  I had 
becne  mad.  Being  thus  dealt  with,  I 
became  weake  and  sicklie,  and  to  gain  a 
little  respite  I resolved  to  frame  myselfe 
to  their  liking  : I omitted  no  occasion  of 


going  to  confession  ; I pretended  to  see 
lights  on  the  fingers  of  the  priests  ; I 
shewed  the  utmost  zeale  at  masse  time  ; 
at  the  elevation  I pretended  to  see  ex- 
traordinarie  lights,  and  sometimes  fel 
backwards  as  if  I could  not  abide  the 
glare.  I protest  before  God  this  was  all 
a sham,  but  maister  Edmunds  would 
make  long  discourses  about  mee,  and 
prove  the  real  presence  from  these  feints 
and  words  of  mine,  which  were  altogether 
untrue. 

(iv.)  “I  furthermore  found  it  did  wel 
content  the  priests  if  I rayled  against 
them  sometimes,  and  praised  the  pro- 
testants,  the  ministers,  the  magistrates, 
and  those  in  chiefe  authoritie.  So  I set 
myselfe  to  fool  them  to  their  bent,  and 
the  catholiques  present  tooke  great  con- 
tentment at  my  speeches.  By  this  means 
I did  escape  sometimes  theyr  loathsome 
drinks,  and  intolerable  fumes.  [He  was 
now  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
of  age.] 

(v.)  “ I was  next  taken  to  the  earle  of 
Lincolnes  house  in  Channon-row,  and  it 
soon  got  abroad  that  maister  Edmunds 
was  about  to  deale  with  mee.  Soe  I 
pretended  to  traunces  and  visions,  having 
been  told  of  such  things  by  the  priests, 
and  read  of  them  in  their  bookes.  The 
very  first  Sunday  I was  in  Channon-row 
I fained  to  be  in  a traunce,  and  raved 
about  purgatory,  what  I had  seen  and 
heard  there.  And  I told  maister  Edmunds 
that  these  traunces  and  visions  would 
occur  every  Sunday  at  the  same  hour  till 
Good  Friday,  when  I should  die,  and  be 
carried  up  to  heaven.  I also  pretended 
to  prophecy ; I foretold  great  afflictions 
and  persecutions  to  the  catholiques  in 
England,  and  of  comming  warres  and 
national  troubles.  I confess,  however, 
that  my  prophecies  and  forebodings  were 
always  framed  on  leading  questions  put 
to  me  by  maister  Edmunds.  In  some  of 
my  traunces  I would  make  strange  ex- 
clamations as  if  I saw  Christ  accompanied 
with  angels,  or  the  Virgin  Mary  attended 
with  a trayne  of  virgins.  At  such  times 
I would  call  on  all  present  to  fal  downe 
upon  theyr  knees,  and  maister  Edmunds 
with  the  rest  would  fal  upon  their  [sic] 
knees,  and  lift  up  theyr  hands  as  if  Christ 
and  the  Virgin  had  been  there  indeede. 
I avowe  that  I never  saw  any  thing  more 
than  usual,  but  only  did  frame  myselfe 
to  doe  so ; and  I verilie  believe  that 
maister  Edmunds  saw  through  it  all,  and 
acted  as  he  did  only  to  induce  the  rest 
to  follow  his  example.  I am  told  that 
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Minister  Edmunds  [Weston]  lias  filled  a 
quire  of  paper  with  my  traunces  and 
visions,  but  if  ever  his  booke  d-oe  come 
to  light,  I will  not  faile  to  give  my  aunswer 
to  it.  In  the  mean  time  I declare  that 
all  my  traunces,  and  visions,  and  pro- 
phecies, and  sufferings  in  purgatory,  and 
all  the  rest,  were  entirely  feigned  by  mee 
to  please  Father  Edmunds,  and  gaine  to 
myself  a little  notoriety  ; for  I soon  saw 
how  eagerly  the  catholiques  tooke  it  all 
in,  and  did  seeme  to  wonder  at  me  as  a 
mervaile. 

(vi.)  “ The  Good  Friday  when  I was  to 
die.  When  Good  Friday  came  there  was 
an  immense  crowd  collected  where  I 
was  ; but  I must  let  the  priest  tell  what 
happened  in  his  own  words : ‘ Lying 
that  day  upon  his  bed,  our  brother 
Richard  did  make  a most  solemne  ex- 
hortation, telling  us  that  his  houre  was 
come.  Hee  exhorted  all  present  to  remaine 
constant  in  their  profession,  saying  they 
had  yet  to  beare  the  brunt  of  many  per- 
secutions, but  hee  who  endureth  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved.  Then  fel  hee  from 
exhortation  unto  prayer  and  desired  all 
present  to  pray  with  him, — whereupon 
he  began  to  recite  the  Litanie,  all  follow- 
ing the  responses  with  great  devotion. 
Iiee  then  fell  into  a slumber,  and  after 
that  into  a traunce  which  lasted  for  two 
houres,  when  he  awoke,  fetched  a great 
sighe,  and  said : “ My  hour  is  not  yet 
come.  Our  blessed  Ladie  hath  appeared 
to  mee,  and  told  mee  there  is  yet  worke 
for  mee  to  doe.”  With  that  there  began 
to  be  a muttering  among  the  people,  one 
asking  another  what  hee  could  refer  to. 
Whereuppon,  maister  Edmunds  said,  “ It 
is  not  expedient  to  prolong  the  interview,” 
and  so  the  crowde  dispersed.’  What 
moved  me  to  give  out  that  I was  going 
to  die  on  Good  Friday  I cannot  tell ; but 
sure  I am  thee  devise  was  both  boyish  and 
foolish.  As  far  as  I can  gesse  my  whole 
drift  was  to  make  myself  apparant. 
When  maister  Edmunds  found  out  my 
trick,  hee  said  it  was  all  an  illusion  of 
Satlian,  and  that  this  must  be  made 
manifest  out  of  hand  by  an  exorcisme, 
but  from  Good  Friday  to  St.  Georges 
day  I was  left  in  peace,  My  old  com- 
plaint then  returned,  and  this  gave 
occasion  for  him  to  take  mee  in  hand 
againe. 

(vii.)  “ The  seven  deadly  sins.  Mr.  Ed- 
munds and  the  rest  did  then  deale  very 
extreamely  with  mee,  and  I confesse  that 
I did  bend  myselfe  to  all,  under  the 
hope  of  gaining  my  libertic.  After 


maister  Edmunds  had  exorcised  and  per- 
fumed me,  the  devill,  it  is  said,  began  to 
make  his  appearance ; but  I must  set 
downe  all  that  was  done  on  that  occasion 
in  theyr  owne  wordes  : ‘ By  the  com- 
maund  of  maister  Edmunds  the  devill 
confessed  that  his  name  was  Modu,  and 
that  he  had  beside  himselfe,  seaven  other 
devils,  all  captaines  of  great  note,  in  the 
body  of  maister  Mainy.  Thereuppon, 
Father  Edmunds  commanded  that  all  the 
seaven  should  come  and  shew  themselves 
ono  by  one ; and  as  each  one  rose,  that 
hee  should  make  known  his  name  and 
quality.  Then  maister  Mainy  did  set 
his  hands  to  his  side,  curled  his  haire, 
and  used  gestures  of  greate  self  approval ; 
whereuppon  Father  Edmunds  sayd  aloud, 
“ Lo  ! there  the  spirit  of  Pride.”  Then 
did  the  evill  spirit  exclaim,  “I  wil  'bide 
no  longer  with  such  rascall  priests,  but 
wil  goe  to  Court,  and  brave  it  roundlie 
amongst  the  noble  and  mighty  of  the 
land.”  After  which  there  was  dead  quiet, 
till  Father  Edmunds  began  his  exorcismes 
againe ; when  suddenly  maister  Mainy 
began  to  swel  himselfe  out,  to  stare  with 
his  eyes,  and  cry  excitedly,  “ Ten  pounds 
per  cent.  Scrivener,  make  the  bond,  but 
harkye,  I must  have  a pawne.”  Maister 
Edmunds  asked  the  devill  if  he  were  the 
same  as  spake  before,  and  hee  aunswered, 
“ Noe  ! but  the  former  spirit  is  my  deare 
companion.”  As  the  devill  could  only 
talke  of  money,  loans,  and  usury,  all  the 
company  agreed  it  was  the  spirit  of 
Covetousnesse.  After  awhile  the 
cxorcce  recovering  his  fences,  maister 
Edmunds  began  his  exorcismes  againe. 
He  had  not  proceeded  farre  when  a third 
spirit  appeared.  He  manifested  himself 
by  singing  filthy  songs,  and  every  worde 
he  spake  was  ribaldry.  Again  the  com- 
pany cried  with  one  voice,  “ It  is  the  spirit 
of  Lust  or  Luxury.”  Maister  Edmunds 
commanded  the  unclean  spirit  to  be  silent, 
and  not  to  speak  another  word.  Againe 
Father  Edmunds  did  commence  his  exor- 
cismes, and  continued  till  one  by  one  alS 
the  seaven  devils  had  shown  themselves. 
Envy  showed  his  qualitie  by  disdainfull 
lookes  and  contemptuous  speeches. 
Wrath  by  furious  gestures  and  doughty 
words.  Gluttony  by  vomiting.  Sloth 
by  gaping  and  snorting  as  if  in  sleepe. 
After  all  the  seaven  had  shown  them- 
selves, Father  Edmunds  called  up  Modu 
himselfe.  Whereupon  this  prince  of 
darkness  asked  him  how  he  liked  his 
brethren  ? Then  began  hee  to  chnfe,  and 
declare  hee  would  leave  such  scurvy 
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dogges  to  goe  to  his  good  friends  the 
protestants,  who,  he  vrel  knew,  would 
give  him  braver  entertainment.  On 
hearing  this,  Father  Edmunds  said  aloud, 
“Feel  assured,  thou  foul  fiend,  that  1 
and  all  good  catholiques  are  thy  sworne 
ennemies,  and  will  never  make  league 
with  thee  or  any  of  thy  kinde.  I now 
command  you  all,  by  the  power  of  my 
priesthood,  to  depart  hence,  and  never  to 
come  hack  againe.”  Whereuppon  Pride 
departed  in  the  forme  of  a peacock  ; 
Sloth  in  the  likenes  of  an  asse  ; Envie 
under  the  similitude  of  a dogge  ; Gluttony 
as  a wolfe ; and  so  with  all  the  rest.’  I 
wel  remember  using  some  such  gestures 
on  St.  Georges  day,  but  I am  perswaded 
the  -writer  has  dressed  my  rvords  farre 
fairer  than  I spake  them.  In  troth,  the 
priests  can  make  a faire  talc  out  of  any- 
thing. Of  this  be  certaine,  whatever  I 
said  or  did  it  was  lead  up  to,  or  suggested, 
or  else  I had  beene  before  told  of  some- 
thing similar.  For  as  I was  under  seven- 
teen yeercs  of  age,  I doe  not  believe 
that  such  things  would  have  come  into 
my  head  unless  I had  beene  instructed. 
Wee  were  always  being  told  what  this  one 
or  that  possessed  one  had  done  or  sayd, 
or  some  tale  of  exorcisme  was  read  to  us, 
to  teach  us  how  we  ought  to  behave  our- 
selves. As  to  the  forme  in  which  the 
seaven  spirits  departed,  I am  sure  that 
this  part  of  the  description  is  cyther  false 
altogether ; or  else  I was  led  to  my 
aunswers  by  the  questions  put  to  me  ; as, 
for  example,  1 whether  Pride  did  not 
depart  from  me  like  a peacock,’  and  so  of 
all  the  rest ; or  it  may  be  that  some  of 
the  priests  said  in  my  hearing  that  such 
and  such  devils  assumed  such  and  such 
formes.  Pray  God  forgive  them  for  their 
had  dealings  with  mee,  hut  I have  this 
comfort  left,  I am  quite  certaine  I never 
was  possessed,  and  that  most  of  the 
• things  written  or  reported  of  mee  are 
either  highly  coloured,  or  utterly  untrue. 
Signe&RichardMainy."— Samuel  Ilarsnet 
I (afterwards  archbishop  of  York),  Popish 
Impostures  (1604),  Appendix,  pp.  257-284. 
■ Confession  of  Maistcr  Anthonie  Tyrrell, 
a Roman  Catholic  priest,  icrittenby  llis  own 
hand  a nd  a vouched  upon  oath,  June 15, 1602. 
Many  interrogatories  being  propounded 
to  Antony  Tyrrell  respecting  the  casting 
out  of  devils  by  maister  Edmunds  (alias 
Weston)  the  Jesuit,  and  other  seminary 
ricsts  in  the  years  1585  and  1586  at 
Iackney,  Denham,  and  other  places,  he 
set  down  his  answers  in  writing,  and  the 
following  are  the  most  important ; — 
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“About  the  invasion  of  England.  In 
the  yeere  1584 1 and  John  Ballard,  priest,* 
comming  together  from  Rome,  as  we 
passed  through  Burgundy  wee  found 
there  a great  presse  of  souldiours,  and 
were  advertised  that  they  were  serving 
under  the  due  de  Guise  against  England. 
Maister  Crighton  a Scotch  Jesuit  taken 
at  sea  the  same  year  and  brought  to 
England,  revealed  the  whole  plot,  and 
showed  how  far  the  pope  and  king  of 
Spain  were  concerned  therein.  No  doubt 
maister  Edmunds  ( alias  Weston),  the 
chiefe  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  was 
duly  informed  of  the  whole  matter  in 
which  his  owne  societie  was  so  deeply 
concerned.  Soon  after  I reached  England, 
in  1585,  maister  Martin  Aray,  a priest, 
met  mee  in  Cheapside,  and  whispered  in 
my  eare,  ‘ Be  of  good  cheere,  brother ; 
for  all  is  going  on  famously.  The  king 
of  Spayne  is  almost  ready  with  his  forces, 
and  wee  shalbe  sure  of  some  good  newes 
very  shortly.  Wherefore  it  standeth  us 
now  that  be  priests  to  further  the  catholic 
cause  as  much  as  lyeth  in  us.’ 

“ Exorcisms  of  Weston.  About  the  same 
time  maister  Edmunds  (or  Weston)  was 
said  to  have  cast  out  a devill  from  one 
Marwood,  and  Martin  Aray  said  to  me, 
‘ The  exorcismes  of  Father  Edmunds  will 
soon  make  the  devils  themselves  confesse 
that  theyr  kingdom  is  come  to  an  end.’ 
Upon  the  dispossession  of  Marwood, 
many  other  priests,  instigated  to  show 
their  zeale  in  imitating  him,  did  take  in 
hand  to  cast  out  devils  from  Sara  and 
Friswood  Williams,  William  Trayford, 
Anne  Smith,  Richard  Mainy,  and 
Elizabeth  Calthrop.  The  necke  of  this 
last  named  person  was  broken  by  a fall 
down  some  stayres.  When  I saw  this 
course,  it  liked  mee  wel,  and  I became 
an  actor  therein.  Our  proceedings  had 
for  a time  wonderfull  success,  and  in 
the  compasse  of  halfe  a yeere  the  number 
reconciled  to  our  church  was  three  or 
foure  thousand.  In  maister  Edmunds 
his  treatise  hee  sets  forth  that  ‘ God 
permitteth  some  to  be  possessed  that 
atheists  may  leame  to  acknowledge  there 
is  both  a God  and  a Devill ; and  that  the 
faith  of  the  true  church  may  be  confirmed 
by  the  manifestation  of  the  power  left  to 
iter  in  casting  out  devils.’  In  the  second 
part  he  says,  ‘ Though  protestants  boast 
of  being  so  neere  the  primitive  church, 
yet  can  they  not  either  discerne  or  cast 
out  devils.’  In  the  third  part,  speaking 
of  the  power  of  reliques  and  holy  water, 
» Bullard  and  BaWngton  were  Both  executed, 
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he  tells  us  that  ‘ St.  Macarius  by  these 
means  cured  a woman  who  had  been 
turned  by  magic  into  a mare,  and  that 
St.  Peter  hallowed  bread,  which  averted 
the  assault  of  certaine  devils  sent  by  St. 
Magus  against  him  in  the  likenes  of 
dogges.’  He  furthermore  tells  us  how 
St.  Martin  ‘ put  his  finger  into  the  mouth 
of  a demoniack,  and  bade  him  bite  it,  but 
the  devill  durst  not  do  it.’  This  brought 
us  into  great  favor,  credit,  and  repute,  so 
it  was  no  mervaile  that  some  young 
gentlemen,  like  maister  Ilabington,  were 
allured  to  strange  attempts  which  they 
tooke  in  hand. 

“ Of  the  depositions  of  Williams , Smith, 
and  Mainy.  I have  read  carefully  the 
examinations  and  confessions  of-  Sara 
Williams,  Friswood  her  sister,  Anne 
Smith,  and  Richard  Mainy  gentleman, 
and  I am  fully  perswaded  that  they  have 
deposed  the  truth  respecting  their  posses- 
sions and  dispossessions  (! !).  The  effect 
whereof  is — that  they  were  allured  by 
our  cunning  carriage  of  matters  to  seeme 
as  though  they  were  possessed,  whenas 
in  truth  they  were  not  so  (! !).  Nor  were 
any  of  the  priests  ignorant  of  their  own 
dissimulation  in  the  matter  (!  !). 

“ His  opinion  about  exorcism.  After 
I had  myselfe  beene  to  one  of  theyr 
exorcismes,  I chaunced  to  sleep  in  the 
Spittle  with  maister  Thomson  a maine 
actor  in  those  matters.  Falling  into 
conversation  about  it,  I said  to  him,  I 
much  doubted  if  any  of  the  party  was 
really  possessed.  Maister  Thomsones 
answer  was,  1 1,  being  your  friend,  doe 
most  earnestlie  intreat  you  to  cast  forth 
to  others  no  such  words,  whatsoever  you 
may  tliinke.  For  the  matter  is  judged  to 
be  veritable  by  Father  Edmunds  and 
others.  And  though  I,  for  my  owne  part 
will  not  make  it  an  article  of  my  creede, 
yet  I thinke  that  godlie  credulitie  doth 
much  good  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
catholick  cause  (! !),  and  tends  to  deface 
our  common  enemy  the  protestants,  and 
their  heretical  proceedings.’  St.  Ambrose 
saith  he  never  heard  of  any  that  could 
counterfeit  to  be  a demoniack,  but 
common  experience  hath  taught  us  quite 
the  contrane  (! !).  The  artificial  skil 
whereunto  priests  have  attained,  makes 
it  a very  easy  thing  to  bring  a young 
girle  or  a youth,  to  doe  and  speakc  those 
things  which  any  exorcist  can  readily 
colour  and  interpret  as  if  it  were  done 
or  spoken  by  devils  (! !).  I will  give  for 
a rule  to  all  catholics  that  doe  not  wil 
to  be  deluded,  doe  but  mark  diligently 


what  the  parties  said  to  be  possessed  doe  . 
eyther  act  or  speak,  and  you  shal  readilie 
perceavc  there  is  nothing  which  may 
not  be  dissembled,  or  uttered  under  the 
influence  of  their  loathsome  potions,  and 
violent  fumigations  (! !).  But  let  those 


guests,  I assure  thefn.  Let  me  recom- 
mend all  curious  in  these  matters  to  reade 
a French  treatise  by  Martha  Brossier  on 
a counterfeit  demoniack  at  Paris,  and 
they  will  presently  see  how  the  exor- 
cists would  endure  no  question  or  doubt 
upon  their  work,  and  always  pretended 
that  idle  curiosity  did  hinder  them  in 
their  proceedings. 

“ The  knife-blade  extracted  from  Anne 
Smith.  A chiefe  objection  to  what  I say 
about  counterfeits  wil  be  touching  the 
piece  of  a knife,  two  and  a halfe  inches 
long,  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  hodie  of 
Anne  Smith,  and  to  have  been  convaied 
into  her  by  the  devill.  To  explaine  this 
matter  wee  are  tolde  that  the  devill  would 
say,  ‘ I am  by  creation  a spirit,  and  have 
lost  no  part  of  my  knowledge  in  the 
secrets  of  nature.  I can  therefore  dis- 
solve iron  at  pleasure  into  a liquid,  and  L 
pour  it  into  a porredge,  so  that  Anne  * 
Smith  should  eat  it  and  swallow  it  with 
her  food.  After  she  had  so  done  I can  ■ 
restore  it  again  to  its  original  forme,  and 
make  it  come  out  w-here  I list.’  To  this  -j 
I reply,  the  peece  of  the  knife  came  out 
of  the  girles  mouth  without  hurting  her, 

— but  answer  me  this,  did  it  reallie  come 
out  of  her  mouth  at  all  and  that  without 
shift  or  legerdemaine?  But  if  it  came 
out  of  her  mouth,  was  it  not  first  put 
there  by  the  exorcist  himselfe?  Wee 
know  that  exorcists  were  in  the  habit  of 
thrusting  bigge  bones  and  pieces  of  rc- 
liques  into  the  mouthes  of  the  possessed  ; 
and  Friswood  Williams  deposed  that  shee 
verily  believed  they  thrust  a large  rustic 
naile  into  her  mouth,  and  then  pretended 
that  it  came  out  of  her  stomack  ; and 
Anne  Smith  deposed  that  she  was  fully 
perswaded  it  has  beene  untruly  reported 
that  the  priests  did  take  out  of  her  mouth  a 
piece  of  a knife,  ho  wbeit,  shee  saith , though 
perswaded  of  the  untruth,  shee  would  not 
dare  to  contradict  a priest.  However,  it 
is  needless  to  argue  on  the  matter,  for  it 
is  so  ridiculous  that  no  man,  I thinke, 
would  be  so  mad  as  to  take  uppon  him- 
self to  defend  the  report.  When  wee 
that  were  actors  in  these  matters  thought 
we  had  won  our  spurres,  I wel  remember 
that  "many  older  in  yceres,  as  maistera. 
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Heywood,  Dolman,  Redman,  and  others, 
did  shake  their  heads,  and  shew  their 
mislike  of  it.  Likewise  many  of  the 
graver  sort  said,  that  howsoever  for  a 
time  wee  might  be  admired,  yet  in  the 
end  wee  should  marre  all,  and  bring  dis- 
credit on  ourselves,  and  on  our  calling. 
We  thought  this  was  said  in  envie,  but 
I verilie  believe  that  they  had  seen  these 
things  done  beyond  the  seas,  and  were 
truly  grceved  to  see  them  introduced  into 
England.  Notwithstanding  all  that  was 
said,  maister  Edmunds  and  the  rest  would 
necdes  proceede,  and  have  proved  to  their 
shame,  that  their  cautious  elders  were 
true  prophets.” 

The  Books  of  miracles  by  Maister  Barnes. 
“The  examinates  were  questioned  from 
the  bookes  by  the  penn  of  maister  Barnes, 
in  which  I myselfe  tooke  part.  It  was  I 
who  layd  together  those  things  that  Sara 
Williams  was  pretended  to  have  said  and 
done.  What  I saw  myself  and  what  1 
heard  from  others  I layd  together  with 
the  best  skill  I had  to  make  them  seeme 
strange  and  wonderfull.  For  though  I 
knew  they  were  all  false,  yet  forasmuch 
ns  we  did  gain  great  credit  therefrom, 
and  added  thousands  to  the  catholic 
church,  besides  heaping  great  discredit 
on  the  protestants,  I held  it  lawfull  and 
right  so  to  doe,  and  soe  did  all  those  who 
acted  with  mee.” 

No  faith  to  be  kept  icith  heretics.  “ It  is 
a generall  conceit  with  all  priests  that 
they  may  deny  anything  the  confession 
of  which  would  turne  to  the  dishonour  of 
their  church  or  its  administers.  Besides, 
as  the  magistrates  of  England  and  the 
queen  herselfe  are  all  under  excommuni- 
cation, the  examinations  taken  before 
them  are  idle  and  have  no  force  to  bind 
examinates.  It  is  true  that  the  apostle 
says  ‘ we  are  not  to  doe  evill  that  good 
may  come  of  it,’  but  then  we  do  not 
think  it  evill  to  deceive  hcreticks  or  to 
calumniate  protestants  by  any  devise 
whatsoever ; nor  doe  we  make  it  any 
conscience  to  tell  and  to  publish  abroad 
any  untruthes  which  we  thinke  will 
defend  or  advance  any  doctrine  or  dogma 
or  other  matter  which  is  for  the  honour 
of  our  church  and  for  the  dignitie  of  its 
priesthood.” — Samuel  Harsnet  (after- 
wards archbishop  of  York),  Popish  Impos- 
tures C1G04),  Appendix,  24G-256. 

This  letter,  written  by  Antony  Tyrrell,  a Jesuit  priest,  is 
most  Astounding.  Had  it  been  written  by  any  Anglican 
of  the  present  century,  it  would  bo  set  down  as  a baso 
calumny,  but  it  so  dovetails  with  the  examinations 
included  in  the  same  appendix,  and  tho  whole  is  fo 
verbally  copied  from  *he  public  records,  that  the  mind  is 


quite  bewildered  as  it  asks,  “Can  such  things  be,  and  be 
thought  to  be  religion  ?” 

Examinations  of  Friswood  Williams, 
March  2,  1598,  and  May  17,  1G02.  “ Fris- 
wood  Williams  was  the  sister  of  Sara 
Williams,  and  about  seventeen  years  of 
age.  She  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
Mistrisse  Peckham,  of  Denham,  Bucking- 
hamshire, (daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Jarret,  Lancashire,  and  wife  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Peckham)  because  her  sister 
Sara  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priests, 
because  she  was  possessed.  Many  priests 
resorted  to  Denham  under  pretence  of 
casting  out  devils,  the  chief  of  them  were 
Maister  Edmunds  a Jesuit,  and  next  to 
him  was  Maister  Dibdale  ; others  who 
acted  under  these  two  were  maisters 
Driland,  Middleton,  Yaxley,  Sherwood, 
Stampe,  Tyrrell,  Thomson,  Thulice,  Cor- 
nelius, Browne,  Ballard,  Blackman, 
Greene,  Bruerton,  and  many  others  whose 
names  she  did  not  know  or  could  not 
remember.  Upon  first  coming  to  Den- 
ham, the  examinate  heard  much  of  her 
sister’s  fits,  and  of  those  of  William 
Trayford,  Maister  Peckham’s  man.  Her 
own  father  was  in  the  service  of  Sir 
George  Peckham.  Not  long  after  her 
Mistris  came  from  Fulmer,  Marwood 
and  Maister  Richard  Mainy  were  brought 
to  Denham,  both  pretending  they  were 
possessed.  Maister  Ballard  the  priest 
brought  Marwood  to  Denham,  and  in  his 
[Ballard’s]  companie  were  twelve  or 
thirteen  others,  as  Maisters  Babington, 
Tichburne,  Dun,  Gage,  Tilny,  and  so  on. 
Friswood  Williams  always  went  to  the 
[protestant]  church  before  she  came  to 
Denham,  but  then  the  priests  laboured  to 
perswade  her  to  become  a catholique. 
The  parties  that  first  dealt  with  her  were 
her  master,  and  one  Alexander  the 
apothecarie,  (since  then  a priest).  In 
about  five  or  six  weekes  the  priests  began 
to  perswade  her  that  shee  was  possessed. 
The  first  occasion  was  this : Shee  was 
washing  clothes  in  Denham  kitchen, 
when  Alexander  came  in,  and  clapping 
her  on  the  shoulder,  said  her  mistrisse 
wanted  her.  Shee  answered  shee  would 
go  when  she  had  done,  which  would  be 
in  a minute  or  so.  Presently  one  of  her 
fellowe  servants  filled  a tub  with  water 
to  rince  the  clothes,  and  as  shee  [Fris- 
wood] lifted  the  tub,  her  foot  slipped  and 
shee  fel.  The  fal  was  so  shrewd  that 
shee  hurt  her  hip,  aud  was  compelled 
to  keepe  her  bed  for  two  or  three 
days.  Heereupon  Maister  Dibdale  came 
and  told  her  it  was  the  devill  who  had 
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played  her  this  jades  trick,  because  shoe 
had  washed  his  [Dibdale’s]  shirt.  The 
devill,  hce  said  could  not  abide  him, 
because  hee  was  a priest ; and  spited  any 
one  who  Bhowcd  him  any  kindnes.  lice 
said  the  devill  was  specially  spiteful, 
because  the  shirt  shee  had  washed  for 
him  was  fould  with  sweat,  forced  from 
him  while  exorcising  different  parties. 
Ilee  then  most  urgentlie  exhorted  her  to 
become  a catholique,  and  never  ceased 
telling  her  that  shee  was  possessed.  All 
the  other  priests  told  her  the  same  thing, 
and  assured  her  shee  would  receive  greate 
comfort  if  shee  would  doe  as  they  told 
her.  When  maister  Dibdale  spoke  to  her 
about  the  ache  in  her  hip,  hee  asked  if 
ever  before  the  fall  shee  had  felt  any  sort 
of  paine  in  her  body.  Shee  confessed  to 
him  shee  had  sometimes  a paine  in  the 
side  ; ‘ Ah  ! ’ quoth  hee,  1 1 thought  as 
much.  Out  of  all  question  you  are 
possessed,  and  have  been  soo  for  a long 
time.  That  paine  in  the  side,  you  speak 
of,  is  undoubtedly  from  some  evill  spirit.’ 
Being  over  perswaded  that  shee  really  was 
possessed,  they  next  told  her  they  could 
doe  nothing  for  her  unless  shee  became 
a catholick.  That  while  shee  remained 
ns  shee  was,  shee  was  in  a state  of  dam- 
nation. They  reminded  her  that  shee 
hcrselfc  said  in  her  ownc  creede  that  shee 
believed  in  the  ‘holy  catholick  church,’ 
and  not  in  the  protestant  church  which  was 
heretical ; in  short,  they  induced  her  to 
join  the  [Roman]  catholicks,  and  have 
her  baptisme  amended.  In  amending 
her  baptisme,  they  cast  over  her  head  a 
white  cloth  with  a crosse  on  it,  put  salt 
into  her  mouth,  and  annointed  her  lippes, 
nose,  eyes,  and  eares.  They  changed 
her  name  from  Friswood  to  Francis, 
which  they  told  her  was  common  to  both 
men  and  women.  As  the  paine  in  her 
hip  continued,  and  they  never  ceased 
telling  her  it  was  certainly  the  devill, 
shee  came  to  believe  that  shee  was  really 
possessed,  but  the  doctors  told  her  the 
paine  was  only  a griefe  of  the  spleene. 
After  shee  became  a catholique  the  priests 
told  her  they  would  try  to  cast  the  devill 
out  of  her,  and  they  proceeded  thus : At 
the  close  of  her  first  masse,  maister 
Dibdale  told  her,  they  were  going  to 
make  tryall  of  her,  and  shee  must  sit 
downe  in  a chayre.  Shee  did  as  they 
told  her.  Then  they  bound  her  with 
towclis,  whereat  shee  was  cast  into  a 
great  feare,  not  knowing  what  they 
meant  to  doe  with  her.  Maister  Dibdale 
then  read  from  his  booke  of  Exorcismes, 


and  they  forced  on  her  their  drinke, 
which  was  a pint  of  sack  and  sallet-oyle,  - 
mingled  with  spices.  When  shee  had 
tasted  their  ‘ holy  potion,’  as  they  termed 
it,  it  did  so  much  dislike  her,  that  her 
stomacke  turned  against  it,  and  shee  ■ 
refused  to  drink  it ; hut  the  priests  told 
her  it  was  the  devill  in  her  which  caused 
this  mislike,  for  nothing  the  devill 
loathed  so  much  as  the  holy  potion. 
They  then  held  her,  and  forced  her  to 
swallow  the  whole  draught.  Ileereupon, 
shee  was  vory  sicke  and  giddie,  her  head 
reeled,  and  Ehee  fel  all  over  into  a cold 
sweato,  so  terrihlie  bad  did  shee  feele, 
that  shee  really  believed  it  was  the  devill 
in  her  as  they  said,  which  caused  her  to  ; 
be  in  such  case ; but  when  shee  came 
to  herselfe,  shee  felt  perswaded  it  was 
the  drinke  that  had  made  her  so  sicke  and 
bad.  Between  Christmas  and  Whitson- 
day  this  abuse  was  often  repeated,  and 
when  shee  proved  restive,  they  did  burne 
brimstone  in  a chafing-dish  and  hold  her 
face  downe  over  the  fumes,  in  which  ' 
cases,  no  doubt,  shee  spake  many  things  } 
which  shee  could  not  recall  to  memorie.  j 
Whenever  shee  complained  of  their  harde 
usage,  the  priests  told  her,  It  was  not  ■ 
shee  who  spake,  but  the  devill  in  her,  J 
If  shee  referred  to  the  matter  when  shee  1 
was  wel,  they  told  her  shee  would  by 
that  meanes  merit  heaven,  and  gaine  a 
crowne  of  glory.  The  priests,  shee  said,  '• 
would  often  tell  her  about  women 
possessed  beyond  the  seas ; how  the 
devills  in  them  never  could  abide  the 
‘ holy  potion,’  or  hallowed  brimstone,  or 
the  application  of  reliques,  or  the  touch 
of  a true  priest,  or  holy  water,  holy 
candels,  or  the  blessed  sacrament, — they 
would  always  start  at  such  times,  say 
they  burned,  rage,  rail  against  the  priest,  ; 
and  praise  all  protestant  practices.  By  1 
this  meanes  shee  learnt  what  to  say,  so  as 
to  please  the  priests ; and  accordingly,  ; 
when  they  brought  to  her  reliques,  shee 
used  to  start,  and  sometimes  shoe  pre- 
tended shee  could  not  beare  the  presence 
of  the  sacrament;  but  after  five  or  six 
weekes  of  this  sort  of  thing  shee  got 
tired  of  it,  and  came  to  her  senses. 

“ Shee  said  on  one  occasion  when  shee  1 
was  in  the  chayre,  Maister  Sherwood 
thrust  a pinne  into  her  shoulder,  whereat 
shee  screamed,  but  maister  Sherwood 
only  said  ‘ Doe  you  not  heare  the  devill  ? ’ • 
‘It  is  not  the  devill,’  exclaimed  the 
exanimate,  1 but  myselfe  who  screamed.’ 
Hee  would  not  believe  her,  but  persisted  it 
was  the  devill  in  her  which  had  cried  out.” 
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: Needles  in  the  leg.  “ In  one  of  my  fit’,  int  o 
which  I was  cast  by  the  1 holy  potion  ’ and 
hallowed  brimstone,  needels  were  thrust 
into  my  legge.  On  coming  to  myselfe 
I complained  of  it,  and  one  of  the-priests 
got  some  holy  reliques,  and  tyed  them 
about  my  legge.  I was  then  taken  to  the 
galleric,  and  Maister  Dibdale  bade  me 
let  down  my  hose.  Hee  then  with 
others  untyed  the  reliques,  looked  upon 
the  woundcs,  washed  them  w'ith  holy 
water,  and  gently  closed  the  flesh.  Then 
holding  up  the  needles,  he  said  to  all 
present  (the  number  was  very  great), 

‘ see  what  the  devil  has  done  to  our  sister 
here.’  The  people  were  in  a groate  maze, 
but  as  soon  as  this  was  done  I was  taken 
out  of  the  gallerie,  and  my  legge  began 
to  amend.” 

Belies  thrust  into  the  mouth.  “ The  ex- 
animate further  said,  The  priests  have 
a custom  of  thrusting  things  into  the 
mouthes  of  such  as  they  say  are  possessed. 
I wel  remember  their  thrusting  a relique 
into  my  mouth.  I cried  out,  1 Why  doe 
you  put  this  filthy  thing  into  my 
mouthe  ? ’ ‘Ah,’  quoth  they,  ‘hark  how 

the  devill  hates  a holy  relique.’  I was 
then  asked  if  I knew  what  relique  it 
was,  I told  them  it  was  a piece  of  Cam- 
pion’s thumbe ; whereupon  maister  Dib- 
dale said  to  the  people,  ‘ See,  how  the 
devil  knows  all  holy  reliques.’  But  the 
truth  is  these  reliques  which  they  cm- 
ploved  were  daily  in  our  sight,  and  we 
were  taught  to  know  one  from  another, 
so  that  I knew  in  a moment  ever)'  one  of 
them,  and  could  say  rcadilie,  ‘ This  is  a 
peece  of  Father  Campion  ; this  of  Maister 
Sherwin  ; this  of  Maister  Brian  ; this  of 
Maister  Cottam;  this  of  mistris  Clithero ; ’ 
and  so  on  through  all  the  lot.  At  another 
time  I remember,  when  they  thrust  a 
relique  into  my  mouth,  they  introduced 
a bigge  rustie  naile ; and  when  they 
pulled  out  the  relique,  and  I was  almost 
choked  with  the  naile,  they  made  me 
open  my  mouthe,  and  taking  out  the 
naile,  told  the  people  it  had  been  drawn 
out  of  my  stomack  by  the  vertue  of  the 
relique.” 

The  knives  and  halter.  “Alexander,  an 
apothecarie,  on  one  occasion,  brought  with 
him  from  London  to  Denham  a new  halter 
nnd  two  large  knife-blades.  These  hee 
laid  upon  the  gallerie  floare  in  my  maister- 
his  house.  Next  morning  hee  took 
occasion  to  goe  with  me  into  the  gallerie, 
when,  espying  the  halter  and  blades,  I 
asked  him  what  they  were  for.  Hee  pre- 
tended not  to  see  them,  but  I pointed 


them  out  to  him,  they  were  'not  a yarde 
of  [off].  ‘I  cannot  see  them,’  quoth 
the  apothecarie.  So  I picked  them  up, 
and  said,  ‘ Look  here.’  ‘ Ah  1 ’ quoth 
hee,  ‘ I see  them  now.  No  doubt  the 
devill  layd  them  there  to  worke  some 
mischief.’  Now,  I know  that  Maister 
Alexander  had  brought  them  with  him, 
for  I noticed  them  in  his  pocket  the  night 
before,  when  hee  drew  out  of  it  some 
wafer-cakes  for  masse.  I told  this  to 
maister  Dibdale,  but  hee  replied,  ‘ Ah ! 
it  is  not  you  that  speake,  I know  very 
well,  but  the  devill  in  you,  and  the  devill 
was  a lyar  from  the  beginning.’  I was 
made  to  paye  smartly  for  what  I said, 
for  they  had  me  in  the  chayre,  and  exor- 
cised me  in  somewhat  a new  manner. 
They  bound  me,  sore  against  my  will,  in 
the  chayre,  forced  down  my  throat  the 
‘ holy  potion,’  burnt  brimstone  under 
my  nose,  and  pulling  off  my  gowne,  did 
whippe  mee  uppon  my  arms  with  ‘ St. 
Peter’s  girdle,’  pretending  it  was  to  hunt 
the  devill  out  of  mee.  They  gave  mee 
five  blows  in  remembrance  of  the  five 
wounds,  seven  blowes  in  honour  of  the 
seaven  sacraments  ; and  three  in  memory 
of  the  blessed  Trinitie.  Being  constrained 
to  cry  out,  they  all  said,  ‘ It  is  only  the 
devill  that  is  crying  out,  because  hee 
cannot  abide  the  vertue  of  the  holy  girdle.’ 
Certes,  if  it  was  the  devill  in  mee  that 
cryed  out,  I assuredly  bore  the  smart,  and 
my  arms  were  blacke  for  a month  after.” 
Hunting  the  devil  upwards.  “ The  ex- 
aminate  further  said,  The  priests  have 
another  customc : At  the  end  of  every 
exorcisme,  they  would  say,  ‘ Ah ! the 
devill  is  gone  downe  into  the  foote,  or 
great  toe.’  Then  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation  they  would  bring  the  partie 
againe  to  the  chayre,  and  make  the  devill 
shew  himself.  I was  once  so  hunted 
before  a crowd  of  people.  Being  bound  in 
the  chayre,  the  exorcist,  holding  a relique 
in  his  hand,  (such  as  a bone  or  some 
other  hard  substance)  grasped  my  legge, 
and  asked  me  if  I felt  any  paine.  I re- 
plied ‘ yes,’  for  the  bone  or  other  hard 
substance  in  his  hand  hurt  me  very  much. 
‘ Ah  1 ’ said  the  exorcist,  ‘ so  hee  is 
beginning  to  stir,  is  hee?’  Then  hee 
went  on  pinching  my  legge  two  or  three 
times  ; when  hee  came  to  my  knee,  he  did 
wu  ing  it  so  hard  that  I screeched.  Then 
all  the  priests  exclaimed,  'Now  then, 
wee  have  got  the  devill  into  her  body, 
God  be  praised.’  Then  I was  given  the 
holy  potion  to  abate  the  force  of  the  evil! 
spirit,  lest  it  should  tearc  mee  a pieces,” 
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Her  complaint.  ‘ ‘ One  day  sitting  at  my 
worke,  I complained  to  Maister  Sherwood, 
who  thrust  the  pinn  into  my  shoulder,  of 
the  harde  usages  I was  put  to,  and  told 
him  I mervailed  greatlie  how  hee  and 
the  others  durst  so  deale  with  nice ; 
adding,  if  I were  to  complaine  before  a 
magistrate,  they  would  all  he  hanged. 
Maister  Sherwood  wasfeared  [frightened], 
and  was  for  dismissing  mee  from  the 
house,  but  Maister  Dibdale  said  that 
would  not  doe.  They  then  both  came  to 
mee,  and  said,  ‘ The  devil  is  not  yet  gone 
out.’  Whereupon,  they  forced  mee  into 
the  chayre,  drugged  mee  horribly  with 
their  holy  potion,  and  plagued  mee  with 
brimstone  till  I swound.” 

Maister  Richard  Mainies  scaven  devils. 

‘ 1 1 wel  remember  Maister  Richard  Mainie 
being  exorcised  on  St.  Georges  day  before 
a hundred  people  at  the  least.  Hee  cer- 
tainly was  the  most  dissembling  hypocrite 
on  Gods  earth.  The  priests  averred  hee 
was  possessed  of  the  seaven  deadly  sins, 
and  as  hee  was  exorcised  these  seaven 
devils  showed  themselves  thus  : Maister 
Mainy  being  bound  in  the  chayre,  did 
first  lift  up  his  head,  loking  contemptu- 
ously, and  making  gestures  with  his 
hands  as  if  tricking  himselfe  with  bravery. 
When  this  had  been  played  out  suffi- 
ciently, the  priests  said,  ‘ The  devill  now 
coming  out  of  the  possessed,  is  the  spirit 
of  Pride.’  Hee  next  began  to  gape,  and 
snort,  and  loll  about,  and  the  priests 
said,  the  devill  now  coming  out  is  the 
spirit  of  Sloth.  Then  hee  fell  to  vomiting, 
and  the  priests  said,  the  devill  now 
coming  out  of  the  possessed  is  the  spirit 
of  Gluttony.  Again  the  said  Maister 
Mainy  began  to  prate  of  money,  and 
about  so  much  per  hundred,  of  leases, 
and  forfeyts,  and  the  priests  said  the 
devill  now  coming  out  is  the  spirit  of 
Covetousness.  Thus  hee  and  the  priests 
went  through  all  the  seaven  deadly  sins. 
Then  did  Maister  Mainy  highly  praise 
the  protestants,  especially  the  carle  of 
Bedford  (one  that  the  priests  greatlie 
abhorred),  because  they  had  all  the  seaven 
deadly  sins  ; and  hee  railed  soundlie  on 
the  catholiques  because  they  would  not 
tolerate  any  of  these  sins,  but  cut  them 
all  of  [off]  by  the  institution  of  confes- 
sion. in  conclusion  hee  said,  ‘ This  is 
a greale  daye  at  court.  I will  stay  no 
longer  amongst  you  raskall  half-starved 
priests ; but  will  hence  away  to  my 
fellows.  I am  loved  at  court.  They  all 
are  mine  at  court.’  ” — Harsnet,  Popish 
Impostures , Appendix,  pp.  207-236, 


Her  examination  upon  oath*,  March  2, 1508,  before  ll.e 
bishop  of  London,  the  dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Stanilop, 
and  Dr.  Swale.  (See  above,  p.  190.) 

The  examination  of  Anne  Smith  on  oath, 
March  12,  1598  (age  about  eighteen). 
Anne  .Smith  had  a sister  in  the  service 
of  lady  Stafford,  and  some  three  weeks 
before  Christmas  she  heard  from  her 
about  Sara  Williams  and  William  Tray- 
ford  being  possessed,  in  Mr.  Peckliam’s 
house.  Her  sister  said  she  went  down  to 
Denham  and  saw  both  persons,  hut  noticed 
nothing  strange  about  either  of  them. 
On  Christmas  Eve  Anne  Smith  went 
to  Denham  to  call  on  her  sister,  and  saw 
William  Trayford,  but  “ hee  did  not 
make  any  shew,  as  though  hee  was  pos- 
sessed ; lice  waited  quite  orderly  on  his 
maister.  Sara  Williams  had  gone  to 
lord  Vaux-his  house,  being  taken  thither 
by  one  Dibdale  a priest.  After  I had 
beene  at  Denham  about  a moneth  I 
attended  upon  Mistres  Peckham  to  a 
churching,  and  had  a return  of  my  disease 
called  the  mother  ( histcria ),  and  one 
White,  a priest  that  used  much  the  house 
told  mee  I was  possessed,  and  the  next 
day  Cornelius,  Stamp,  Thomson,  Chris- 
topher Tulicc,  and  some  other  priests 
tooke  upon  themselves  to  exorcise  me, 
and  I was  under  their  hands  from  morn- 
ing till  towards  night.  As  I did  not 
recover  my  health,  I was  sent  to  Mistris 
Mainy  in  Channon  Row,  where  I remained 
til  the  beginning  of  Lent.  Here  I became 
acquainted  with  Eliza  Calthrope  who  was 
said  to  be  possessed,  and  was  removed  to 
Greenes  Alley,  where  she  was  exorcised  by 
maister  Mainy.  About  three  weekes  after 
easter  I consented  to  be  exorcised  hoping 
thereby  to  recover  my  health,  but  I 
always  had  a conceite  in  myselfe  that 
I was  not  possessed.  When,  however,  I 
told  the  priests  so,  they  said  it  was  the 
delusion  of  the  devill  within  mee,  who  did 
not  wish  to  be  cast  out.  Maister  Stamp 
carried  mee  to  Denham,  and  wee  were 
accompanied  by  one  Harris,  maister 
Muinycs  man.  I was  under  the  hands  of 
the  exorcists  from  Easter  to  Whitsontide. 
About  a fortnight  after  Whitsontide, 
pursuivants  came  and  carried  to  prison 
maister  Dryland  the  priest,  Alexander 
the  apothecary,  Swythen  Wells,  James 
Stanborow  (Maister  Peckham’s  man), 
and  two  women.  Soonafterwards  Dibdale, 
Lowe,  and  Adams,  were  apprehended, 
and  I was  arraigned  to  give  evidence, 
because  it  got  wind  that  I did  pretend  to 
be  possessed,  and  that  the  priests  had  dealt 
with  mee.  I was  examined  especially 
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touching  the  devils  which  possessed  mee, 
and  touching  a peece  of  knife  which  the 
priests  averred  came  out  of  my  body. 
When  first  I fell  into  the  priestes  hands 
I was  about  eighteen  years  old.  The 
way  I was  exorcised  was  as  follows : 
Cornelius  and  the  rest  did  set  mee  in  a 
chayre,  and  bind  mee  fast  with  towells. 
Then  putting  on  his  albe  and  stole,  hee 
began  to  reade  his  exorcismes.  I did 
greatlie  shiver  and  quake  at  his  words, 
aud  was  strooke  with  a terrible  feare 
lest  the  devill  should  teare  mee  a pieces, 
while  I was  fast  bound.  I thought  if  I 
could  but  have  gotten  under  the  altar- 
cloath,  with  a crosse  in  my  mouth  and 
a candel  in  my  hand  I should  be  safe, 
but  I could  not  so  much  as  move.  They 
gave  me  some  holy  medicine  which  had 
rue  and  oyle  in  it  to  allay  my  fear.  The 
drink  was  very  ugly  to  behold,  and  they 
did  burn  brimstone  under  my  nose,  which 
did  take  away  my  senses.  This  was  re- 
peated some  five  or  sixe  times.  My  arms 
and  body  were  so  lamed  by  their  holding, 
tying,  and  turmoyling  of  mee,  that  I was 
obliged  to  swathe  my  body  for  three 
yeeres  afterwards.  I mervail  greatly 
how  the  priests  can  affirm  that  I said 
anything  in  my  fits,  seeing  they  always 
insisted  that  the  devill  in  mee  was  a 
dumbe  spirit,  named  Modion.  After 
Cornelius  had  exorcised  mee  maister 
Edmunds  the  Jesuit  [i.e.  IVeston]  asked 
the  devill  in  Mainy  if  I was  possessed, 
and  Mainyes  devill  answered  that  I was. 
Then  quoth  maister  Edmunds,  how  is 
it  hee  could  not  be  brought  to  speak  the 
other  day  when  Cornelius  exorcised  her  ? 
Mainyes  devill  replied  because  Modion 
was  sullen  and  dumbe.  Maister  Edmunds 
then  asked  the  name  of  Mainyes  devill, 
and  the  devill  answered,  his  name  was 
Soforce. 

“ Finally,  I wel  remember  the  morning 
when  Alexander  the  apothecario  went  to 
London  to  fetch  more  priests.  The  day 
before  I was  exorcised,  his  horse  prauuced, 
and  flung  him.  On  his  return  backe  hee 
insisted  that  it  was  the  devill  in  mee 
which  had  troubled  his  horse,  out  of 
spite.  When  I laught  at  his  words,  he 
said,  ‘Ah,  Anne,  it  is  the  devill  in  you 
that  laughs  at  mee.’  ” — Samuel  Harsnet 
(afterwards  archbishop  of  York),  Popish 
Impostures,  Appendix,  pp.  237-245. 

It  appears  from  the  narrative  that  Alexander  was  exe- 
cuted at  Holbom.  Salisbury  was  also  executed. 

Examination  of  Sara  Williams,  said  to 
k?  possessed  with  Maho  and  all  the  devils 


of  hell,  April  24,  1602.  Sara  Williams, 
aged  about  sixteen,  in  the  service  of 
Mistris  Edmund  Peckham  of  Denham, 
Buckinghamshire,  was  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  devil  Maho.  A number 
of  priests,  acting  under  Weston  the  J esuit, 
undertook  to  exorcise  her.  She  after- 
wards married  William  Trayford,  Mr. 
Peckham’s  man,  left  the  service  of  Mrs. 
Peckham,  and  returned  to  the  protestant 
faith  from  which  she  had  been  converted, 
while  she  was  in  the  service  of  Mrs. 
Peckham.  She  wholly  denies  that  she 
ever  was  possessed,  but  Maister  Dibdale, 
an  exorcist,  insisted  that  she  was  not 
only  possessed,  but  that  she  lodged  in 
her  body  all  the  devils  of  hell.  The  case 
was  brought  before  her  Majesty’s  Com- 
missioners for  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  and 
tried  before  the  bishop  of  London,  the 
dean  of  Westminster  (Dr.  Andrews),  Dr. 
Stanhope,  and  Dr.  Mountford,  and  the 
following  items  are  copied  from  the 
records  of  the  court.  The  person  called 
the  Examinate  is  Sara  Williams.  The 
trial  began  by  reading  to  the  examinate, 
from  Barnes’s  Boofte  of  Miracles,  the  way 
it  was  said  she  first  began  to  be  possessed, 
and  how  she  was  exorcised. 

(i.)  “ It  is  stated  in  the  book  how  Sara 
Williams  had  been  diverse  times  scared 
with  ugly  visions  : How  sitting  one  night 
late  by  the  fire  three  terrible  cats  sprauled 
about  her,  one  of  which  leapt  over  her 
head,  another  crept  betweene  her  legs  : 
How  a strange  cat  as  big  as  a mastiffe 
stared  uppon  her  with  eyes  as  big  ns  a 
saucer  : And  how  afterward  the  same 
wicked  spirit  met  her  in  the  likenes  of 
a cat,  comming  out  of  a hollow  tree,  as 
shee  was  seeking  for  eggs.” 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  “All  these 
things  thus  written  of  mee  are  most  false. 
From  a child  I could  never  endure  the 
sight  of  a cat,  and  when  in  the  service 
of  Maister  Maynie,  at  Denham,  going 
one  day  into  a wood,  near  the  house, 
looking  for  some  hennes,  I espyed  a cat 
comming  out  of  a hedge,  which  did  fear 
[frighten]  mee  greatly,  the  more  so  ns 
1 was  alone.  I told  this  to  my  Mistris 
and  to  certaine  priests.  As  for  ugly 
visions  I declare  upon  oath  I never  had 
any.  It  is  wholly  false  that  a cat  ever 
did  leape  over  my  head,  or  runne  betwixt 
my  legges,  or  that  I ever  saw  any  cat 
as  big  as  a mastiffe,  with  eyes  as  broad 
as  a saucer.” 

(ii.)  The  next  allegation  in  the  book 
is  as  follows:  “On  Oct.  12,  1585,  being 
at  supper  in  the  house  of  Mistris  Peck- 
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ham,  Sara  Williams  did  perceive  a puffe 
cf  wind  comming  in  at  the  doore  ; and 
saw  a dog  of  two  collours,  blacke  and 
reene : That  therewith  a spaniell  of  the 
ouse  bayed  once  : Shee  was  then  pulled 
by  the  eyes;  and  the  thing  that  pulled 
her  by  the  eyes,  went  into  her  mouth, 
and,  resting  at  her  heart,  burnt  her  in- 
tolerablie  : That  thereupon  shee  cast  away 
her  knife,  and  would  eat  no  more.” 

Sara  Williams' s reply . “0  Jesus,  that 
anyone  should  report  so  of  mee.  What 
happened  was  as  follows  : Being  at 
supper,  there  was  a great  storme  of 
thunder  and  lightning  ; and  at  one  great 
clap  of  thunder,  the  dogges  ran  out  of 
the  hall  barking.  I was  greatly  alarmed, 
left  my  supper,  and  felt  sick.  More  then 
this  I deny  upon  oath  to  bee  true. 

“ Shee  further  deposed,  that  after  com- 
ming to  Mistris  Peckham,  diverse  men 
did  attempt  to  offer  her  some  injury,  and 
among  the  rest  Maister  Dibdale  the  priest ; 
insomuch  that  when  her  Mistris  would 
send  her  with  water  to  his  chamber,  or 
uppon  any  other  busines,  and  shee  shewed 
herself  unwilling  to  go,  they  said  her 
unwillingnes  did  proceed  from  a wicked 
spirit  that  was  in  her.  Shee  could  never 
endure  to  be  ever  in  Maister  Dibdales 
company,  or  to  goe  into  his  chamber.” 
(iii.)  The  third  allegation  was  this  : 
“That  shee  could  not  abide  Maister 
Dibdales  presence  for  burning,  especially 
when  hee  laid  his  hand  upon  her  diseased 
place.  That  shee  said,  her  master  had 
commaanded  her  not  to  bless  herselfe 
with  the  signe  of  the  crosse ; and  that 
slice  could  not  indure  a casket  of  reliques. 
That  shee  knew  shee  was  possessed ; and 
that  the  devill  was  in  her  maister.” 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  “ When  I came 
to  live  with  Mistris  Pcckham,  shee 
taught  me  to  blesse  myself  in  Latine,  and 
at  some  words  to  make  a crosse  on  my 
forhead,  at  others  on  my  belly,  at  others 
on  one  of  my  shoulders,  and  with  the 
last  words  upon  my  breast.  Being  dull 
to  learne,  it  was  a long  time  before  I 
could  doe  these  rightly.  So  that  when 
my  Mistris  and  Maister  Dibdale  wanted 
mee  to  blesse  myself,  and  to  use  the 
signes  of  the  crosse,  being  very  evil  at 
ease  that  night  after  the  lightning,  I 
could  not  hit  upon  the  right  words.  Also 
in  saying  the  Creed,  I stumbled  at  the 
word  ‘Catholicke  Church.’  Otherwise 
I declare  that  all  the  particulars  just  read 
to  mee  are  most  false. 

(iv.)  “ It  was  alleged  in  the  book  that 
shee  said,  Her  father  and  mother  were 


in  a damnable  state  for  going  to  the 
[protestant]  church ; and  that  it  was 
dangerous  for  little  children  to  goe  to 
the  church.” 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  “ These  charges 
are  most  false.  On  Oct.  17,  the  day 
stated,  I was  not  then  a recusant,  nor 
disliked  going  to  the  church.  It  was 
about  this  time  they  began  to  give  mee 
things  to  drink,  which  I could  not  endure, 
as  they  made  mee  sicke  ; Maister  Dib- 
dale told  mee,  ‘it  was  not  I who  dis- 
liked the  “ holy  water,”  but  the  devil 
within  mee.’  About  a fortnight  after, 
they  prevailed  on  mee  to  become  a 
[Roman]  catholic,  altho’  at  the  time 
the  devill  was  within  mee,  as  they  said. 
When  I attended  mass,  the  first  time 
they  told  mee,  I should  see  a blacke  man 
standing  at  the  doore,  beckning  mee  to 
come  away ; and  that  at  the  elevation 
I should  see  nothing  but  priestes  fingers. 
What  I myself  said  I really  do  not  know, 
for  I often  told  them  things  which 
were  untrue,  after  I saw  that  it  pleased 
them.  On  Oct.  30  they  bound  mee  in 
the  chayre,  and  applyed  their  reliques 
to  mee ; but  whenever  I came  to  the 
chayre,  if  I could  have  had  my  choice, 
I would  rather  have  died  than  have  gone 
into  it.” 

[It  will  be  here  necessary  to  explain 
what  she  meant  by  “going  into  the 
chayre.”  Chap.  9,  p.  30-45.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  mass  that  ever  she  saw,  Mr. 
Dibdale  said  he  would  now  make  trial 
of  her,  and  bade  her  sit  down  in  the 
chair.  Several  priests  bound  her  with 
towels,  at  which  she  was  terribly  fright- 
ened, not  knowing  what  they  meant  to 
do  with  her.  Mr.  Dibdale  then  began 
to  read  his  “Booke  of  Exorcismes,”  and 
handed  to  her  a pint  of  sack  and  sallet 
oil,  mingled  with  spices  ; but  her  stomach 
turned  against  the  potion,  aud  she  de- 
clined to  drink  it.  Then  Dibdale  told 
her,  it  was  the  devil  in  her  which  made 
her  loathe  the  holy  potion,  for  the  devil 
hated  nothing  worse  than  this  holy 
drink ; so  she  was  held,  and  made  to 
drink  it  all  up.  Hereupon,  she  grew 
very  sick,  giddy  in  the  head,  and  covered 
all  over  with  a cold  sweat.  Dibdale 
assured  her  it  was  the  devil  that  tor- 
mented her  thus.  This  was  the  first  part 
of  the  “chayre  busines.”  The  next 
was,  while  her  stomach  was  full  of  the 
“holy  drink”  to  make  her  take  brim- 
stone, burnt  on  a chafing  dish.  Her 
head  was  forcibly  hold  over  the  fumes, 
and  Richard  Maynie  says,  when  he  looked 
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on  her,  her  face  was  blacker  than  that 
of  a chimney-sweep.  [Here  six  lines 
are  lost  in  my  copjq  the  paper  not  having 
received  the  impression  of  the  type.] 
“ The  brimstone  mixture  is  thus  given  in 
Flag.  Daemon.  p.  173.  Accipiatur  sul- 
phur, galbanum,  etc.  that  is,  ‘ Take 
brimstone,  assafoetida,  galbanum,  St. 
John’s  wort,  and  rue.  All  these  things 
are  to  be  hallowed,  and  cast  on  a chafing 
dish,  and  the  fumes  thereof  are  to  be 
received  through  the  nostrils  of  the 
' possessed.’  This  potion  and  these  fumes 
did  so  intoxicate  the  examinate,  that 
although  two  needles  were  thrust  into 
her  legs  bjr  one  of  the  priests,  she  was 
not  aware  of  it  till  after  she  had  recovered. 
When  she  complained  of  this  inhuman 
usage,  they  ‘ had  her  to  the  chayre  again, 
and  she  swound.’  On  coming  to  herself, 
she  told  the  priests  if  she  had  the  devill 
in  her,  for  God’s  sake  to  cast  him  out, 
or  else  kill  her  outright,  for  she  could  not 
bear  it  any  longer.  She  told  the  com- 
missioners she  had  no  clear  idea  of  the 
number  of  times  she  was  set  on  the  chair, 
but  she  added,  ‘ I would  much  sooner 
have  died,  then  have  gone  into  it.’  And 
she  furthermore  said,  ‘ they  used  their 
holy  brimstone  so  much,  that  the  smell 
never  got  out  of  her  chamber ; and  the 
loathsomeness  of  their  potions  and  fumes 
did  so  stick  in  her  mind,  that  to  this 
very  day  she  cannot  endure  the  taste  of 
any  of  the  things  with  which  she  was  then 
tormented.'”]  She  continued,  “Being 
at  Oxford  a few  days  ago,  one  of  my 
neighbours  offered  me  a glass  of  sack, 
upon  which  I fell  sick,  and  was  obliged 
to  goe  to  bed.  While  my  head  was  held 
over  the  brimstone  fumes,  one  of  the 
priestes  burnt  feathers  which  made  mee 
screame,  and  struggle  to  get  away,  till  I 
fainted ; no  doubt,  she  added,  I babbled 
many  foolish  things  in  my  sufferings. 
Being  unable  to  bear  this  persecution, 
I attempted  to  run  away,  but  was  captured 
while  crossing  a brook  lialf-a-yard  deep 
of  water,  and  was  taken  back  by  my 
tormentors.” 

(v.)  The  next  extract  was  this,  p.  23. 
“Shce  could  not  speake  till  Dibdale  or 
some  other  of  the  priests  had  signed  her 
throat  with  the  signe  of  the  crosse,  and 
applyed  holy  reliques  to  it.” 

Sara  Williams’s  reply.  “ I have  no 
recollection  whatever  of  any  such  thing, 
but  I think  it  is  altogether  untrue.  If, 
however,  I wa3  at  any  time  unable  to 
speake,  it  was  by  reason  of  the  said 
waters  and  fumes  which  they  forced  upon 


mee.  If  again  I was  at  any  time  silent, 
and  did  afterwards  speake,  it  was  not 
because  the  priestes  did  signe  my  throat 
with  the  signe  of  the  crosse,  or  did  apply 
reliques  unto  it.  Whenever  I did  speak 
anything,  the  priestes  always  expounded 
my  words  according  to  their  own  liking, 
and  either  said  they  were  the  words  of 
the  devill,  or  that  -they  were  spoken  by 
vertue  of  the  holy  potion.” 

(vi.)  The  next  allegation  read  to  her 
was  this  : “ Shee  did  affirm  that  she  saw 
the  devill,  in  the  form  of  a man,  go  out 
of  her  on  A1  Saints  day  ; and  when  the 
devill  left  her,  shee  did  use  these  words, 

‘ Credo  sanctam  ecclesiam  catholicam.’  ” 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  “ God  forgive 
them  the  falsehood  ! They  well  know  it 
is  all  false  ; and  this  I would  swear  even 
if  all  the  priestes  were  here  present.” 

(vii.)  The  next  extract  read  to  her 
ran  thus  : “ Shee,  Sara  Williams,  did 
declare  to  Maister  Dibdale  and  others, 
that  a bird  came  to  her : A blacke  man 
at  one  time  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
breake  her  necke  downe  a payre  of 
staires,  and  at  another  time  to  cut  her 
throat  with  a knife : That  shee  affirmed 
shee  saw,  on  one  occasion,  the  forme  of 
a rough  dog  uppon  the  communion  table  : 
And  that  shee  felt  within  her  a grunting 
like  of  swyne,  and  a croaking  like  of  a 
toade : That  shee  confessed  to  having 
receeved  her  sight  by  the  touch  of  the 
priestes  fingers,  or  by  their  breathing 
uppon  her,” 

Sara  Williams' s reply . “ It  pittieth  my 
hart  that  anyone  who  pretends  to  have 
any  conscience  should  so  write  of  mee. 
I confess  that  on  one  occasion  a bird 
came  suddenly  flying  in  where  I was, 
and  I was  scared  ; but  I stroke  the  bird, 
which  was  a robin  redbreast,  with  my 
beades  ; and  it  escaped  through  a hole 
in  the  boords.  All  the  other  statements 
are  fabrications.” 

(viii.)  “ It  is  set  down  in  the  book  that 
shee  said,  Shee  wel  remembered  how 
William  Traj'ford  [the  manservant] 
seemed  one  night  to  be  greatly  troubled  ; 
and  afterwards  pretending  to  be  sodainly 
wel,  Maister  Dibdale  the  priest  having 
catched  him  in  his  armes  : That  shee  saw 
the  devill  in  the  forme  of  a mouse  offer 
to  come  out  of  Trayfordes  mouth,  but, 
being  hindered  by  the  priestes  mouth,  it 
made  its  way  out  at  his  right  ear.” 

Sara  Williams’s  reply.  “ These  things 
are  all  fained  and  false.  Shee  furthermore 
added,  I wel  remember  when  I was  with 
them,  they  spake  many  things  of  mee, 
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which  I knew  to  be  false,  but  I durst  not 
say  so,  for  fear  of  offending  them.” 

(ix.)  “ It  is  written  of  her  in  the  book 
that  shee  said, — By  crying  upon  God  and 
the  blessed  Lady,  and  by  casting  holy 
water  upon  William  Trayford,  shee  made 
the  devill  leave  hold  of  him  ; it  was  in 
the  likenes  of  a toad,  and  shee  catched 
it  by  the  leg.” 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  “ Jesus  have 
mercy  upon  mee ! God  is  my  witnes 
that  all  this  is  a shamefull  untruth.” 

(x.)  The  following  statement  was  then 
read  to  her:  “The  priests  affirm  that 
according  to  her  own  acknowledgment, 
they  delivered  her  from  these  twenty- 
three  devils,  viz.  Lustie  Dick,  Killico, 
Hob,  Cornercup,  Puffe,  Purre,  Frateretto, 
Fliberdigibet,  Haberdicut,  Cocobatto, 
Maho,  Kellicocam,  Wilkin,  Smolkin, 
Nur,  Lustie,  Jolly  Jenkin,  Portericho, 
Pudding  of  Thame,  Pourdieu,  Bonjour, 
Motubizanto,  Bernon,  and  Delicate.” 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  “There  were 
very  strange  names,  said  to  be  those  of 
spirits,  written  on  the  wals  of  Sir  George 
Peckhames  house.  When  the  priests  told 
me  it  was  the  devill  who  spoke  in  mee,  and 
asked  mee  the  name,  in  order  to  content 
them  I devised  one  of  these  names  as 
near  as  I could  remember,  for  they  were 
always  running  into  my  head  ; I think, 
however,  the  priestes  themselves  must 
have  amended  my  words.  The  name  of 
Maho  is  very  familiar  to  mee,  from  a tale 
in  which  the  name  occurs ; tire  name  of 
Lustie  Dick  is  also  mentioned  in  tire  same 
tale.  As  for  the  three  captaine  devils, 
that  the  priests  say  went  out  of  my  eares, 
every  one  of  the  captaines  having  three 
hundred  devils  under  him,  all  lodged  in 
different  parts  of  my  body,  I declare 
upon  oath  it  is  an  abominable  untruth, 
and  I mervail  much  what  they  can  refer 
to.” 

(xi.)  In  regard  to  her  running  away 
from  Mrs.  Peckham’s  house,  she  said : 
“When  I came  to  the  brooke,  meaning  to 
run  through  it,  I was  catched  and  sent 
backe  againe  ; I was  very  diligently 
watched,  and  never  at  any  time  allowed 
to  goe  out  of  sight.  The  pretence  of 
this  watchfullness  was  least  I should 
make  away  with  myselfe,  which,  thank 
God,  never  entered  into  my  thoughts. 
Maister  Peckham  gave  it  out,  after  my 
return  home,  that  I did  runne  all  the 
way  abeve  ground,  and  the  priestes  in- 
sisted that  devils  carried  mee  through  the 
air.  This  they  make  out  to  be  a kind  of 
miracle,  but  I know  it  is  only  a wicked 


lye.  It  is  true  I ranne  home  as  fast  as  I 
could,  but  as  to  flying  it  is  a meer  fable.” 
(xii.)  “ Concerning  Captain  Frateretto, 
with  his  three  hundred  evil  spirits,  as  is 
set  down  in  the  booke,  under  date  of 
Nov.  21,  the  examinate  deposed,  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  priestes  to  talk  of 
persons  possessed  beyond  the  seas,  and 
to  tell  us  the  manner  of  theyr  fits, 
and  what  they  say  in  them  ; also  what 
sights  they  see,  sometimes  ugly,  and 
sometimes  joyfull.  They  also  tel  us 
how,  when  reliques  are  applyed  to  them, 
the  persons  would  roare.  Wee  were 
often  told  that  devills  can  never  abide 
holy  water,  the  sight  of  the  sacrament, 
or  an  annointed  priest  of  the  true  church, 
but  that  they  love  hereticks.  They  told 
us,  whenever  a priest  touches  a party 
possessed,  the  touch  feels  burning  hot, 
and  that  devills  know  a priest  by  his 
smel.  These  things  I heard  so  often 
that  I learnt  the  way  of  pleasing  the 
priests,  and  framed  myselfe  accordingly 
knowing  well  the  reason  why  wee  were 
told  these  things.  At  one  time  shee  con- 
tinued, the  priests  did  thrust  into  my 
mouth  a relique,  which  was  a piece  of 
one  of  Campiones  bones.  I loathed  it, 
thinking  it  against  nature  to  have  a dead 
manes  [man’s]  bone  thrust  into  my 
mouth ; but  I could  not  help  myselfe, 
as  it  was  done  by  force.” 

(xiii.)  To  deposition  p.  36,  the  ex- 
aminate said  : “I  wel  remember  walking 
in  the  garden  with  one  of  the  priestes, 
who  led  mee  by  the  arme,  because  I was 
very  weake.  I began  to  complaine  to 
himm  of  my  hard  usage,  and  told  him  I 
was  no  more  possessed  than  hee  was. 
Whereupon  hee  cast  his  head  aside,  and 
looking  full  into  my  face  under  my  hatte, 
exclaimed,  ‘What!  can  this  bee  Sara,  or 
is  it  the  devill  in  her  that  spealceth  thus  ? 

No,  no  ! It  cannot  bee  Sara,  it  must  bee 
the  devill.’  I instantly  saw  I could 
expect  no  relief  at  his  hands,  and  I fell  i 
aweeping.  The  priest  said,  ‘ Alas  ! these 
are  the  teares  of  the  evil  spirit  in  thee, 
Sara.’  If  I wept  it  was  the  devill,  if  1 
laught  it  was  the  devill.  I was  at  my 
wits  end.” 

(xiv.)  “When  I was  at  Denham,  Maister 
Richard  Maynie  [a  young  gentleman 
seventeen  years  old]  pretended  to  be 
possessed,  and  behaved  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  priests,  as  though  hee 
had  been  a sainte.  It  was  mervaillous 
to  see  his  pretended  devotion.  One  time, 
at  masse,  at  the  time  of  the  elevation,  hee 
fel  downe  secretly  backwards,  and  laye 
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awhile  as  if  in  a traunce.  When  hee 
came  to  himselfe  againe,  hee  said  it  was 
the  glory  hee  saw  about  the  altar  which 
had  struck  him  into  the  traunce.  This 
young  gentlemann  tried  to  persuade  mee 
to  runn  away  with  him  in  boyes  clothing. 
At  another  time  hee  told  mee  to  confess 
to  him,  and  said  hee  had  as  good  authority 
to  hear  confessions  as  the  priestes  had. 
I told  Maister  Dibdale  of  these  things, 
and  said  if  hee  did  not  take  good  heed, 
Maister  Maynie  would  bring  them  into 
trouble.  Whereupon,  Maister  Dibdale 
said  hee  was  sorry  hee  ever  had  any 
dealings  with  the  youth.” 

(xv.)  “Thee  times  they  pretended  I 
had  fits,  were  either  when  the  mother  fits 
were  on  mee,  or  when  I had  been  con- 
strained to  drinke  their  holy  potions,  or 
else  when  I was  ill  at  ease  by  reason  of 
their  bad  usage.  They  would  then  say, 
the  wicked  spirits  had  gone  downe  into 
my  legges,  and  beginning  with  my  foot 
they  would  hunt  the  devill  upwards  with 
their  hands,  pinching  every  inch  of  my 
body  from  my  toe  to  my  head,  to  make 
the  devill  goe  forth  from  my  mouthc, 
cares,  or  nose.  As  they  ran  their  hands 
over  mee  I was  put  to  much  shame, 
especially  when  they  desired  to  apply 
their  reliques  in  a way  no  modest  woman 
would  allow.  I perfectly  loathe  the 
memory  of  the  way  these  priests  treated 
mee  [when  only  about  sixteen  years  of 
age].” 

(xvi.)  “While  I was  at  Denham  one 
Haines  was  a suter  to  mee,  but  Maister 
Dibdale  commanded  mee  in  no  sort  to 
entertain  him.  My  sister  brought  mee  a 
jet  ring  from  Haines  as  a token.  I putt 
it  on,  but  as  it  was  too  smal,  it  caused 
my  finger  to  swel.  Maister  Dibdale  said, 
as  I had  acted  contrary  to  his  commauncl 
the  devill  had  got  under  the  ring.  Ilec 
then  wetted  my  finger  with  holy  oyle, 
and  making  crosses  on  it  pulled  the 
ring  of  [off]  little  by  little,  and  told  mee 
the  devill  had  no  power  to  keepe  it  on, 
after  those  crosses  had  been  made.  ” 
(xvii.)  “ One  night  when  I was  in  bedde, 
there  was  a scratching  in  the  seeling  of 
my  chamber.  I thought  it  was  a ratt, 
but  Maister  Cornelius,  a priest,  who 
occupied  the  next  room,  came  into  my 
chamber  in  his  gowne,  and  declared  it 
was  an  evill  spirit.  Hee  then  charged 
the  devill,  upon  paine  of  many’torments, 
to  depart.  Hee  flung  holy  water  on  the 
wals,  and  used  much  holy  exorcisme. 
Albeit  the  scratching  continued,  nor  did 
it  cease  till  Maister  Cornelius  knockt 


uppon  the  seeling  with  a stick.  I then 
thought,  and  doe  still,  that  it  was  a ratt, 
though  the  priest  insisted  it  was  a devill.” 

(xviii.)  “I  was  always  obliged  to  tel  the 
priests  of  a morning  what  I had  dreamt 
about  at  night.  They  called  the  dreams 
visions,  and  interpreted  them  as  they 
thought  proper.  Many  were  mere  toyes, 
I am  sure,  which  came  into  my  head  on 
waking,  and  I much  mervailed  how  the 
priestes  could  make  such  mightie  matters 
of  them.” 

(xix.)  “ It  is  reported  in  the  booke,  that 
the  examinate  said,  shee  saw  on  Christmas 
night,  at  twelve  o’clock,  just  as  masse  did 
begin,  great  beames  of  light  issue  from 
the  sacrament ; That  uppon  Newyeares 
day,  shee  saw  fire  flash  in  at  the  window  ; 
and  a browne  dogge,  as  big  as  a bullock  : 
That  on  the  Sunday  after  the  sacrament, 
shee  could  not  see  the  patten  by  reason 
of  a greate  brightnes  ; and  that  the  priest 
seemed  to  her  to  be  clothed  in  silver.” 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  “Iam  perswaded 
these  bee  all  false  reports  of  mee,  or  other- 
wise I must  have  a recollection  of  som 
of  them.  I remember  such  things  were 
reported  of  Maister  Richard  Maynie ; but 
as  for  myselfe,  1 feel  sure  I never  saw  any 
such  things.” 

(xx.)  “It  is  reported  that  this  examinate 
did  say,  On  the  3rd  Jan.  shee  saw  Christ 
in  his  proper  forme,  when  shee  was 
receiving  the  sacrament : That  shee  re- 
ceived relief  of  pain  by  the  application  of 
a holy  relique.  And  that  shee  flung  away 
her  beades,  saying  to  the  priestes,  fie  on 
you ! ” 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  “ I wel  remember 
on  one  occasion  when  a priest  offended 
mee,  I threw  my  beades  at  him.  I deny 
that  I ever  was  relieved  of  paine  by  any 
relique  applied  to  the  parte  afflicted.  I 
deny  that  I ever  saw,  or  said  I saw,  Christ 
in  the  sacrament.  I might  have  said  to 
a priest,  ‘ Fie  on  you,’  knowing  wel  that 
they  do  not  mislike  such  repremandes.” 

(xxi.)  It  is  written  of  this  exami- 
nate, that  on  Jan.  6 “shee  said  shee  saw 
after  consecration,  a little  heade  in  the 
challice  ; it  was  as  it  were  the  head  of  a 
child : That  shee  could  tel  a tale  of  a 
Mummerie  which  cam  into  herr  chamber : 
That  shee  scoffed  at  the  sacrament : That 
shee  saw  a propper  man  in  a short  blacke 
garment,  girt  about  him,  and  haring  long 
turned-up  haire,  and  great  ruffes  starched 
with  blew  starch  : That  shee  complained 
the  priestes  hand  did  burnc  her,  and  his 
breath  tormented  herr.” 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  “ I remember  qo 
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part  of  all  these  things.  I doe  not  believe 
I ever  said  that  I saw  a little  childes 
heade  in  the  chalice.  As  for  the  Mum- 
mery I believe  it  to  bee  a made-up  tale 
of  som  of  the  priestes.  If,  however,  I 
ever  said  anything  of  thee  kind,  I am 
perswaded  it  must  have  been  either  in  a 
dreame  or  in  a Christmas  tale  ; but  I have 
wholly  forgotten  it,  if  indeed  I ever 
said  it.” 

(xxii.)  “ It  is  reported  of  the  examinate : 
That  shee  said  shee  knew  a peece  of  the 
Holy  Crosse  by  the  smel.  That  a priest 
put  his  finger  into  her  mouth,  and  bade 
the  devill  bite  it  if  hee  durst,  and  the 
devill  answered,  hee  durst  not  bite  the 
priest-his  finger,  because  it  had  touched 
the  Lord.” 

Sara  Williams's  reply.  “ I wel  remem- 
ber hearing  the  priests  talk  about  theyr 
having  a piece  of  the  true  cross ; and  if 
I said  I should  know  it  by  the  smel,  I 
meant  it  would  be  kept  in  such  fragrant 
spices,  that  the  very  perfume  would  tel 
how  precious  it  was  held  to  bee.  No 
doubt  I refused  to  bite  the  priest-his 
finger,  for  I well  knew  if  I had  done  so, 
Maister  Dibdale  would  have  boxed  my 
eares.  I may  have  said,  1 1 would  not 
bite  the  finger,  because  it  has  touched 
the  Lord,’  for  I had  been  taught  such 
reverence,  but  I do  not  remember  to  have 
said  soe. 

“ In  conclusion,  shee  said  shee  had  been 
often  examined  about  these  possessions, 
but  would  confess  nothing,  in  consequence 
of  which  shee  was  much  made-of.  The 
priestes  told  her  never  to  take  an  oathe, 
and  then  shee  might  say  anything,  true 
or  untrue.  They  warned  her  never  to 
say  a worde  that  would  compromise  a 
priest,  or  scandalize  the  true  church. 
They  told  her  of  a woman  that  did  dis- 
honour the  priests,  and  the  devill  entered 
her,  and  would  never  again  leave  herr, 
till  hee  had  carried  her  into  hell.  Being 
married  shee  had  got  rid  of  her  tyrants, 
and  is  very  glad  shoe  has  now  discharged 
her  conscience,  and  unburdened  her  mind 
by  telling  the  truth ; and  shee  hoped 
that  the  devill  will  never  draw  her  into 
such  courses  againe.” — Samuel  Hnrsnet 
(afterwards  archbishop  of  York),  Appen- 
dix to  Popish  Impostures,  pp.  173-206. 

The  report  of  Mengus,  and  the  unvar- 
nished fact  (1602).  Mengus  in  his  Fustus, 
or  “ Devil-mastix,”  speaking  of  Sara 
Williams,  writes  thus  : “As  she  sate  by 
the  fire  somewhat  late  with  another  maid- 
servant of  the  same  house,  both  ready 
for  bed,  they  fcl  into  a slumber,  and  as 
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they  dozed  over  the  fire,  there  approached 
them  three  cats,  making  a horrible  noise, 
and  sprawling  about  the  young  maid 
[Sara].  One  of  the  cats  leaped  over  her 
head,  and  another  crept  betwixt  her  legs. 
Whereat  she  looked  suddenly  behind  her, 
and  saw  a strange  huge  catt  as  big  as  a 
mastiff,  staring  at  her  with  eyes  like  fire, 
and  of  the  bigness  of  a saucer.”  Such  is 
the  report,  and  the  following  is  the  fact. 

‘ ‘ I was  looking  one  day  for  eggs  in  a 
bush,  near  masteres  house,  when  a cat 
suddenly  jumped  out  of  the  bush,  and 
startled  me,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
big  as  a mastiff,  nor  had  it  eyes  of  the 
size  of  saucers.”  Ilarsnct  shall  tell  the 
rest.  “At  supper,”  says  Mengus,  “the 
cat  aforesaid  was  turned  into  a dogge  of 
two  colours,  blacke  and  greene,  and 
therewithall  a spaniel  bayed.  At  another 
time  the  devill  came  downe  the  chimney 
to  her  in  a Winde,  and  blew  the  soote 
about  the  roome.  Sometimes  he  appeared 
to  her  in  the  likenes  of  a Man  ; sometimes 
in  the  likenes  of  an  Irish  boy  with  black  • 
curlie  locks  ; sometimes  as  a great  Blacke ; 
Dogge  ; sometimes  he  came  flying  like  j 
a Sparrowe  with  a woodcockes  bill ; some-  1 
times  like  a Toade  with  the  nose  of  a 
moale  ; sometimes  like  a Mouse  ; some-] 
times  like  a Minister  ; sometimes  like  an 
Ey  without  a head ; sometimes  like  a 
Ruffian  with  curled  haire ; sometimes 
like  an  Old  Man  with  a long  beard ; and 
sometimes  he  came  in  with  a drumtne 
and  seaven  rnotly  vizards  dauncing  about 
the  roome.”  This  last  was  at  the  lord 
Vaux-his  house  at  Hackney  at  the  end 
of  Christmasso  tide. — A Declaration  of 
Popish  Impostures  (1604),  pp.  138,  139. 

When  devils  were  cast  out  they  v:eret'i 
obliged  to  go  in  some  visible  form.  Men-- 
gus,  in  his  Devil-mastix,  informs  us,  that  4 
when  a devil  is  cast  out,  it  is  always 
obliged  to  depart  in  some  visible  form, 
and  to  leave  some  proof  of  its  departure,! 
such  as  a crack  in  a quarrie  of  a glass 
window,  or  the  extinction  of  a candle. 
Harsnet  remarks  on  this:  “Breaking  a 
square  of  glasse  and  blowing  out  a candel 
beeing  two  such  supernaturall  actions,  as 
by  a consorted  conspirator  with  the  exor- 
cist, without  the  helpe  of  a cherrystone,  4 
or  a suddaine  puffe  of  some  wenches 
breath,  cannot  cleanly  be  conceived,  it  is 
no  marvell  they  be  made  a demonstration 
that  the  devil  is  surely  gone.  In  regard-4 
to  the  visible  formes  of  devils  in  theyr 
exits,  the  first  devill  disseised  was  called  . 
Smolkin,  it  was  Trayfordcs  spirit,  which  1 
Sara  espied  to  goe  out  at  his  right  care 
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in  the  forme  of  a mouse.  The  next  devil 
dispossessed  was  Ililcho  at  Uxbridge, 
who  appeared  at  his  going  out,  like  a 
flame  of  fire,  which  lay  glowing  in  the 
stove  in  Trayfords  sight,  till  it  had  a 
new  change.  The  third  devill  was  Haber- 
didance  [Hoberdidance],  Saras  dauncing 
devil,  who  appeared  in  the  likenes  of  a 
whirlwind,  and  his  yoyce  was  heard  by  a 
cooke,  as  hee  flew  over  the  larder.  Cap- 
taine  Filpot  [a  devil]  went  his  way  in  the 
likenes  of  smoke  turning  round  up  the 
chimney.  Lusty  Dicke,  the  devill,  did 
slippe  a button,  and  went  out  in  a stench. 
The  devils  Delicate  and  Lusty  Jolly 
Jenkin  went  out,  one  whirling  like  a 
snake  and  the  other  like  a vapour.  Lusty 
Huffcappe  went  out  in  the  likeness  of  a 
cat.  Killico,  Hob,  and  Anonymos,  all 
of  them  devil-captaines,  went  out  in  a 
gust  of  wind.  Purre  went  out  in  a little 
whirlwind,  Frateretto  in  smoke.”  (See 
Mainy,  p.  187.) — Harsnet,  A Declaration 
of  Popish  Impostures  (1604),  pp.  140,  141. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  devil-forms,  such  as 
snakes,  flnmes,  whirlwinds,  and  so  on,  were  visible  to 
spectators,  for  this  was  not  the  case.  The  person  dispos- 
sessed alone  saw  the  form  assumed,  and  declared  it,  as 
Mainy  did,  when  he  described  the  forms  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins.  The  person  exorcised  was  asked  by  tiie  priest 
in  what  form  the  devil  made  his  exit,  and  he  declared 
it  openly,  but  no  form  appeared  or  disturbance  took  place 
cognizable  by  others  (p.  VJiy). 

Effects  of  Popish  imposture  accordiw/  to 
Samuel  Iiarsnet.  Samuel  Harsnet,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  York,  writing  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  gives  a 
terrible  description  of  the  evil  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  [Roman]  Catholic  teaching 
respecting  apparitions,  demoniacal  posses- 
sions, exorcisms,  and  devilry.  He  writes 
of  his  own  times,  as  one  who  lived  and 
moved  and  had  his  being  among  the  very 
persons  he  describes.  He  wrote  not,  as  we 
should  now,  of  what  he  had  read  in  books, 
but  of  scenes  passing  before  his  eyes  ; 
and  though  it  must  be  admitted  he  was 
i Protestant  writing  about  Roman  Catho- 
lics when  the  animosity  between  them 
,vas  at  fever  heat,  yet,  all  allowances  being 
nade,  there  is  doubtless  a broad  basis  of 
tolid  truth  in  his  statements.  In  all  the 
ixtracts  I have  made  from  him,  I have 
:arefully  omitted  his  remarks  of  bitter- 
less  and  irony,  and  have  confined  myself 
;o  his  statements  as  an  eye-witness  or  at 
east  contemporary.  “Heerein  England,” 
le  says,  in  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth’s 
■acign,  “ what  time  the  popish  mists  be- 
■ ogged  the  eyes  of  the  people,  how  were  our 
■children,  old  women,  and  maidens  afraid 
■to  crosse  a churchyeard,  or  a three-way 
■oet,  or  to  goe  for  spooncs  into  the  kilekin 


without  a candle?  And  no  marveile: 
first  because  the  devill  comes  from  a 
smoakie  house,  and  either  he  or  some 
lewd  frier  was  at  hand,  with  ougly  homes 
on  his  head,  fire  in  his  mouth,  a cowes 
tayle,  eyes  like  a bason,  fangs  like  a 
dogge,  skinne  like  a neger,  and  a voyce 
roaring  like  a lyon, — then  boh!  in  the 
dark  was  enough  to  make  theyr  haire 
stand  upright.  If  a Peeter-penny  or 
houzle-egge  were  behind,  or  a patch  of 
tyth  unpaid  to  the  churche,  then,  Jesu 
Maria  ! ware  where  you  walke  for  feare 
of  bull-beggers,  spirits,  witches,  urchins, 
elves,  haggs,  fairies,  satyrs,  pans,  faunes, 
sylvans,  Kit-with-a-candlesticke,  Tri- 
tons, centaurs,  d ward's,  giants,  impes, 
calcars,  conjurers,  nymphs,  changlings, 
scritchowles,  the  mare,  the  man  in  the 
oak,  helwayne,  the  firedrake,  the  puckle, 
Tomthumbe,  hobgoblin,  Tom-tumbler, 
Boneles,  and  the  rest.  And  what  girl, 
boye,  or  olde  wisard,  would  be  so  hardy 
[as]  to  step  over  the  threshold  in  the 
night  for  a halfpenny  worth  of  mustard 
amongst  this  frightful  crue,  without  a 
dosen  Ave  Maries,  two  dosen  crosses  surely 
signed,  and  half  a dosen  Pater  nosters  ; 
and  without  commending  himself  to  the 
tuition  of  St.  Uncumber,  or  els  our  blessed 
ladie  ? ” — Samuel  Harsnet,  Popish  Im- 
postures (1604),  pp.  134,  135. 

For  there  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  elf. 

There  walketh  now  the  Limitor  himself; 

In  ever}-  bush,  ami  under  every  tree, 

There  nis  none  other  incubus  but  he. 

Chaucer. 

Pliya  personates  in  Athens  the  goddess 
of  wisdom  (b.c.  538).  Pisistratos,  being 
banished  from  Athens,  remained  in  exile 
for  six  years,  when  Megacles  brought 
him  back  ; and,  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Athenians  to  his  return,  devised  a 
plan  to  make  it  appear  that  the  goddess 
Athene  or  Wisdom  was  in  favour  of  his 
restoration.  His  plan  was  this.  He 
iuduced  a woman  of  extraordinary 
stature  and  of  handsome  person,  named 
Phya,  to  personate  Athene,  the  goddess 
of  wisdom  and  patron  goddess  of  Athens. 
Having  well  drilled  her,  she  was  arrayed 
in  armour,  placed  in  a chariot,  and 
paraded  through  the  streets,  preceded 
by  heralds,  who  cried  aloud  from  time 
to  time,  “0  Athenians,  receive  with 
favour  Pisistratos,  whom  Athene  herself 
has  vouchsafed  to  bring  back  to  the 
Acropolis.”  The  news  flew  abroad 
throughout  all  Attica  that  the  goddess 
Athene  had  brought  back  Pisistratos. 
Divine  honours  were  paid  to  Phya ; and 
Pisistratos,  as  the  protdge'  of  the  goddess, 
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was  received  with  acclamations. — Hero- 
dotos,  History,  bk.  i.  60. 

Imputed  Merit.  (See  Vicarious 
Suffering.) 

Acts  xxvii.  20-44.  Neither  sun  nor  stars 
for  many  days  appeared,  and  no  small  tempest 
lay  on  us,  so  that  all  hope  that  we  should  be 
saved  was  taken  away.  But  after  long  absti- 
nence Paul  stood  forth,  and  said,  Be  of  good 
cheer,  for  there  shall  he  no  loss  of  life,  but  of  the 
ship  only ; for  there  stood  by  me  this  night  the 
angel  of  God,  saying,  Fear  not,  Paul,  for  lo! 
God  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail  with 
thee.  There  were  in  all  in  the  ship  two 
hundred  threescore  and  sixteen  souls.  The 
ship  was  wrecked  and  broken  to  pieces,  but  all 
in  it  escaped  safe  to  land. 

Gen.  xviii.  Three  angels  informed  Abraham 
that  they  had  come  to  destroy  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  and  Abraham  entreated  them  to  spare 
the  cities  out  of  consideration  for  the  righteous 
ones  that  were  therein ; and  one  of  the  angels 
said  to  Abraham,  If  I find  only  ten  righteous 
ones  therein  I will  not  destroy  the  cities  for  the 
ten’s  sake. 

The  merits  of  Brother  Giles  redeem  many 
souls  from  purgatory  (a.d.  127 A).  A 
Dominican  promised  a brother  of  the 
same  order,  if  he  died  first,  to  come  and 
tell  him  what  his  lot  was.  He  happened 
to  die  April  23,  a.d.  1272,  the  very  day 
that  Brother  Giles  died.  God  allowed 
the  man  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  when 
he  made  his  appearance,  his  friend  said, 
“ Well,  and  what  lot  has  befallen  you  ? ” 
“ I am  quite  happy,”  replied  the  Domini- 
can, “ because  I died  the  same  day  that 
Brother  Giles  died  ; and  Christ,  to  recom- 
pense Brother  Giles  for  his  great  sanctity, 
gave  him  leave  to  introduce  into  paradise 
all  the  souls  he  found  in  purgatory  (! !). 
I was  one  of  these  souls,  but  have  been 
delivered  through  the  merits  of  Brother 
Giles.” — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
April  23. 

A crowd  given  to  St.  John  of  Therou- 
anne,  when  a bridge  fell  in  (a.d.  1130). 
Near  the  church  of  Mcrckem  was  a par- 
vis, or  fortified  chateau,  separated  from 
the  town  by  a deep  foss,  over  which  a 
bridge  was  thrown.  St.  John  was  in  the 
chateau  with  his  suite,  for  a grand 
ceremony  had  been  arranged,  and  a vast 
crowd  assembled  in  the  church  and 
parvis  to  witness  it.  The  ceremony 
concluded  with  the  consecration  of  the 
cemetery.  As  St.  John  went  from  'the 
parvis,  and  was  now  in  the  middle  of 
the  bridge,  some  thirty-five  or  forty  feet 
from  the  ground,  he  stopped  a moment. 
The  bridge  was  so  crowded,  it  was 
difficult  to  move.  All  of  a sudden  it 


gave  way  with  a terrible  crash,  and  the 
whole  of  those  on  it  were  thrown  into  the 
foss  below  ; bishops  and  priests,  nobles 
and  commoners,  old  and  young,  were  all 
precipitated  into  the  ditch,  and  with 
them  fell  the  fragments  of  the  broken 
bridge.  Fortunately  St.  John  was 
among  the  fallen  ; for  as  God  gave  to  St. 
Paul  the  270  souls  that  sailed  in  the  ship 
with  him,  when  it  was  wrecked  off  the 
coast  of  Malta,  so  God  gave  to  St.  John 
of  Therouanne  the  crowd  which  fell  with 
him  into  the  foss,  when  the  bridge  of 
Merckem  fell  in  ; so  that  not  one  of  all 
the  vast  crowd  was  even  bruised,  although 
the  fall  was  some  thirty-five  or  forty 
feet,  amidst  falling  posts  and  rafters, 
masonry,  and  iron-work.  St.  John  with 
a smile  got  on  his  feet  again,  shook  off 
the  de'bris,  and  thanked  God  for  himself 
and  those  whom  God  had  given  him. — 
J.  Colmieu  (a  contemporary),  Life  of  St, 
John,  Bishop  of  Therouanne. 

St.  Lidwina  gives  all  her  merits  to  her 
mother,  and  begins  afresh  (a.d.  1380-  J 
1483).  The  strongest  example  of  the 
transference  of  merit  which  I have  met 
with,  is  in  the  life  of  St.  Lidwina  of 
Schiedam.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  fell 
on  the  ice  while  skating,  and  broke  a rib. 
An  inward  bruise  developed  into  a great  : 
imposthume  in  the  womb.  Soon  ulcers 
consumed  her  lungs,  and  her  whole  body 
was  covered  with  scorbutic  sores.  Be-  - 
sides  these  numerous  ills,  she  suffered  for  r 
nineteen  years  from  dropsy,  and  was  • 
wholly  unable  to  move  in  her  bed  ; when  i 
others  moved  her,  it  was  necessary  to  i 
bind  her  with  cloths  to  keep  her  together.  . 
For  thirty  years  she  lived  thus,  scarcely 
touching  any  food  at  all.  During  this  • 
period  a horrible  leprosy  broke  out  in 
Schiedam.  Her  mother  was  laid  low  by 
the  disease,  and  like  to  die.  Lidwina, , 
not  content  with  praying  for  her  mother,  . 
“clle  lui  ce'da  aussi  le  me'rite  de  toutes  - 
ses  plaies,  de  toutes  ses  douleurs,  de  tous  - 
ses  tourments,  de  toutes  ses  veilles,  et  de 
tous  les  autres  exercises  de  vertu  qu’ellc 
avait  pratiques  depuis  qu’elle  e'tait  sur  la 
terre.  Ainsi  la  mfere,  enrichie  des  tre'sors 
de  sa  fillc,  fit  une  trbs-belle  fin  ; mais  la 
sainte  elle  memo,  voyant  qu’apres  avoir 
cede'  son  tre'sor  [i.e.  of  merit]  a sa  mere,-., 
clle  etait  obligee  de  travailler  de  nouveau, 
ajouta  la  mortification  a la  maladie,  et 
s’entoura  d’une  grosso  ceinture  de  crin 
rude  et  piquant,  qu’elle  ne  quitta  point 
j usqu’a  la  mort." — Mgr.  Guerin  (chamber- 
lain  of  pope  Loo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints, 
yol.  iv.  j>.  403, 
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We  read  again,  p.  404,  11  Elle  avait  un 
sentiment  particular  de  devotion  pour 
les  ames  du  purgatoire  ; elle  en  a delivre 
pmsieurs  qui  s’etaient  recommande'es  a 
ses  prieres,  et  qui  l’ont  rcmerciee  depuis. 
Elle  a soufliert  pour  cela  des  tourments 
horribles.” 

The  merits  of  St.  Patrick  transferred  to 
those  who  honour  his  memory.  “Comme 
Dieu  a promis  h.  St.  Patrice  que  ceux  qui 
scraient  de'vots  ii  sa  me'moire,  et  qui 
feraient  quelques  oeuvres  de  pie'te'  en  son 
honneur  au  jour  de  sa  fete,  obtiendraient 
mise'ricorde  ii  l’heure  de  la  mort  et  ne 
pe'riraient  pas  dternellement,  il  est 
extremement  avantageux  de  se  mettre 
sous  sa  protection.” — Mgr.  Gudrin  (cham- 
Derlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints 
(1880),  vol.  iii.  p.  475. 

Edward  III.  and  his  queen  Philippa 
of  Hainault  (a.d.  1347).  After  the  siege 
of  Calais,  Edward  granted  mercy  to  the 
garrison  on  condition  that  six  of  the  free 
citizens,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 
would  voluntarily  surrender  themselves 
to  death.  Six  devoted  men  were  found, 
and  came  to  the  king’s  camp.  Then 
queen  Philippa  fell  at  the  king’s  feet, 
and  implored  him  to  spare  the  lives  of 
the  six  patriots.  “ Lady,”  said  the  king, 
“you  pray  so  tenderly,  I cannot  refuse 
you  ; and  though  much  against  my  will, 
I give  these  men  to  you.”  So  saying,  lie 
took  the  six  citizens  to  the  queen  by  the 
halters,  and  released  them  all  for  the 
love  of  her.  The  good  queen  ordered 
them  to  be  well  fed  and  clothed,  and 
tnen  set  to  go  their  way,  just  as  they 
might  list. 

Infants  in  tbe  Womb  demon- 
strative. 

Luke  i.  41.  It  came  to  pass  that,  when 
Elisabeth  heard  the  salutation  of  Mary,  the  babe 
leaped  in  her  womb. 

St.  Pursy , while  in  the  womb,  reproves 
his qrandf other  JEdfind  (a.d.  650).  Gelges 
was  the  daughter  of  Aidfind,  a king  of 
Ireland,  then  divided  into  six  kingdoms  ; 
and  married  clandestinely  prince  Eintan, 
son  of  Finloga,  king  of  Momonia,  one  of 
the  six  kingdoms.  Prom  this  union 
sprang  Fursy,  afterwards  canonized. 
TEdfind,  perceiving  that  his  daughter  was 
about  to  give  birth  to  a child,  and  learning 
by  inquiry  that  its  father  was  a Christian, 
was  so  enraged  that  he  ordered  Gelges  at 
once  to  be  burnt  to  death,  and  went  him- 
to  sec  the  sentence  carried  out.  As 
Gelges  was  led  away  to  execution,  the 
'Child  in  her  womb  reproved  its  cruel 


grandfather  with  a loud  voice  and  intel- 
ligible words.  Mgr.  Gue'rin  adds  naively, 
“An  moins,  entendit-on  des  paroles  ex- 
traordinaires  qui  venaient  du  cote'  de  la 
princesse,  et  Ton  ne  sait  pas  si  ce  fut  un 
ange  ou  l’enfant  meme  qui  les  pronon^a. 
Ce  qui  est  plus  certain,  e’est  que  Gelges 
fut  delivre'e  des  flammes  par  une  pluie 
soudaine,  et  des  sources  miraculeuses  qui 
les  e'teignirent.” — Les  Petits  Lolland  sits 
(7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

The  anti -climax  in  this  paragraph  is  delicious.  If  it 
was  not  the  child  in  the  womb  that  cried  out,  it  was  some 
angel;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a 
shower  of  rain  fell,  and  put  out  the  fire. 

Jacob’s  Ladder. 

Gen.  xxvii.  10-20.  Jacob,  fleeing  from  the 
wrath  of  Esau,  came  to  Ilaran,  where  he  dreamt 
that  he  saw  a ladder  set  on  the  earth,  and  the 
top  reached  to  heaven.  On  this  ladder  he  saw 
the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending. 
And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pillow, 
and  set  it  up  for  a pillar,  poured  oil  upon  it, 
and  called  the  name  of  the  place  Beth-el  (<7te 
house  of  God). 

St.  Maur  sees  a pathway  from  earth  to 
heaven  by  which  St.  Benedict  ascended. 
On  the  day  St.  Benedict  died,  which  was 
a Good  Friday,  St.  Maur,  at  the  hour  of 
nine  in  the  morning,  was  carried  in  spirit 
from  Auxerre,  in  France,  to  Mount 
Cassino,  and  there  saw  a bright  path 
carpeted,  and  bordered  with  innumerable 
torches.  The  path  began  from  the  cell 
of  St.  Benedict  and  terminated  in  heaven. 
While  St.  Maur  looked  on  this  vision,  a 
venerable  old  man,  all  glorious,  said  to 
him,  “By  this  pathway  St.  Benedict, 
the  servant  of  the  living  God,  is  gone 
to  heaven.”  Two  companions  who  were 
with  St.  Maur  also  saw  the  vision.— 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

St.  Perpetua  sees  a golden  “Jacob's 
ladder."  While  St.  Perpetua  was  in 
prison,  she  saw  in  a vision  a ladder  of 
gold  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven.  It 
was  so  narrow  that  only  one  person  at 
a,  time  could  ascend  its  steps,  and  from 
top  to  bottom  the  sides  were  full  of 
swords,  lances,  and  hooks,  ready  to 
pierce  and  tear  the  flesh  of  those  who 
ventured  up  it  without  due  caution.  At 
the  foot  lay  a great  dragon  to  deter  those 
who  wished  to  ascend  from  coming  near 
the  ladder.  St.  Perpetua  saw  her  fellow- 
prisoners  ascend  this  ladder  ; and,  having 
reached  the  top,  she  saw  them  beckon 
to  her  to  follow.  By  pronouncing  the 
name  of  Christ  she  quelled  the  dragon ; 
and  when  she  had  set  her  foot  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder  she  trod  on  the 
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monster’s  head.  Above,  she  found  her- 
self in  a spacious  garden,  where  she  saw 
a shepherd,  with  white  hair,  milking  his 
ewes,  and  thousands  of  angels,  arrayed 
in  white,  were  around  him.  The  shep- 
herd welcomed  her,  and  gave  her  some 
curds,  which  she  received  with  joined 
hands  and  ate,  the  white-robed  angels 
saying  “ Amen.”  At  the  word  “Amen” 
she  woke,  and  the  sweet  savour  of  the 
curds  still  remained  on  her  palate.  The 
vision  indicated  that  Perpetua  and  her 
companions  were  about  to  enter  into 
glory  by  martyrdom. — J.  C.  Robertson, 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  (1875), 
vol.  i.  p,  94.  (This  narrative  was  written 
by  St.  Perpetua  herself.) 

St.  Romuald  saw  a “Jacob's  ladder" 
on  which  monks  ascended  to  heaven.  When 
St.  Romuald  was  102  years  old,  he 
wished  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
solitude,  and  accordingly  retired  to  the 
Apennines.  Here  he  had  a dream,  in 
which  he  saw  a ladder  that  touched 
heaven  and  earth  ; and  on  this  ladder 
the  monks  of  his  several  convents,  all 
arrayed  in  white,  ascended  to  heaven. 
Next  day  he  went  to  count  Malduli  to 
crave  the  site  for  a convent,  a request 
which  was  instantly  granted,  the  count 
assuring  the  saint  that  he  also  had  seen 
the  same  vision.  The  convent,  being 
built,  was  called  Ca-malduli  ( camp  Mal- 
duli), from  the  name  of  the  count ; and 
the  society  was  called  the  Order  of  the 
Camaldulensians  (a.d.  1009). — Ribade- 
neira,  The  Flower  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  (died  1611). 

St.  Sadoth,  bishop  of  Scleucia,  secs  a 
“ Jacob's  ladder"  (a.d.  342).  In  the 
persecution  raised  by  Sapor  II.,  St.  Sadoth 
with  several  of  his  clergy  lay  hid  awhile, 
and  during  this  retreat  he  had  a vision 
which  seemed  to  him  prophetic  of  his 
death.  “I  saw,”  said  he,  “a  ladder 
environed  with  light,  and  reaching  from 
earth  to  heaven.  St.  Simeon  my  pre- 
decessor was  at  the  top  of  it,  in  great 
glory.  He  looked  on  me  as  I stood  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  said  to  me 
with  a smiling  countenance,  1 Mount  up, 
Sadoth,  and  fear  not.  I mounted  yester- 
day, and  it  is  your  turn  now.’  This 
means,”  continued  Sadoth,  “ that  St. 
Simeon  was  martyred  last  year  and 
ascended  to  heaven,  and  that  I shall  be 
martyred  this  year,  and  shall  mount  the 
ladder  of  life.” — Alban  Butler,  Lives  of 
the  Saints  (Feb.  20). 

For  other  examples  consult  the  Index,  article  Jacob’s 
Lauder, 
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Jacob’s  Pillar. 

Gen.  xxviii.  18,  19.  Jacob  had  fraudulently 
obtained  his  father’s  blessing,  and  fled  out  (if 
fear  of  his  brother’s  vengeance.  When  ho 
reached  Luz  he  slept  on  the  ground,  and  took 
one  of  the  stones  for  his  pillow.  In  his  sleep 
he  imagined  he  saw  a ladder  extending  from 
earth  to  heaven,  and  angels  seemed  to  him  to  , 
be  constantly  ascending  and  descending  this 
ladder.  The  dream  made  a Btrong  impression 
on  him,  and  he  felt  persuaded  it  was  a divine 
vision  of  deep  meaning.  "When  he  rose  next 
morning  he  took  the  stone  be  had  made  his 
pillow,  and,  setting  it  up  for  a pillar,  poured  j 
oil  on  it.  He  also  changed  the  name  of  tlio 
place  from  Luz  ( separation ) to  Bcth-el  ( God's 
house). 

Arthur's  Round  Table.  There  is  a table 
shown  at  Winchester,  as  ‘ ‘ Arthur’s  Round  : 
Table  ; ” but  it  agrees  in  no  respect  with  1 
the  table  made  by  Merlin,  at  Carduel,  for  ' 
Utlier  the  pendragon.  Merlin’s  table 
would  seat  150  knights  ; was  given  by  j 
Uther  to  Leodegraunce  of  Camelyard ; 
and  passed  to  Arthur  as  a wedding  gift,  d 
when  he  married  Guinevcr,  daughter  of  < j 
Leodegraunce.  Round  tables,  however,  ( 
were  not  uncommon.  Thus,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  1.,  Roger  de  Mortimer  estab-  : 
lished  at  Kenilworth  a Round  Table  “for 
the  encouragement  of  military  pastimes.” 
Some  seventy  years  later,  Edward  III. 
had  his  Round  Table  at  Windsor ; it  was 
two  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  So  cnor-  _ 
mous  a table  could  only  have  been  used 
in  the  open  fields. 

A table  of  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter  would  seat 
four  hundred  guests.  Besides  the  military  tables,  wo  are 
told  of  John  o’  Groat's  Round  Table,  made  to  nccommo*  i 
date  his  nino  sons,  to  prevent  their  constant  wrangling  •' 
about  precedency. 

The  Scone  stone  and  coronation  chair.  ^ 
A relic  like  Jacob’s  stone  pillar  was  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked  in  the  early  days  1 
of  Christianity,  when  the  fever  for  relics 
ran  high  ; but  it  is  passing  strange  that 
a fair  traditional  pedigree  should  connect  , 
this  pillow-stone  with  our  own  coronation 
chair,  and  that  actual  history  can  trace-.,; 
the  stone  of  our  coronation  chair  up  td 
a.d.  840,  more  than  a thousand  years,  j 
First,  as  to  the  traditional  part,  between 
Jacob  and  a.d.  840.  According  to  tradi-  >, 
tion,  Jacob’s  pillow  and  pillar-stone  was 
carried  into  Egypt  when  Jacob  went  to 
reside  there  under  the  viceroyalty  of 
his  son  Joseph;  but  Gathelus,  son  of 
Cccrops,  who  had  married  Scota,  • 
Pharaoh’s  daughter,  carried  it  to  Bri- 
gantia,  in  Spain,  when  he  fled  from 
Egypt  out  of  fear  of  the  man  Moses. 
Here  it  remained,  till  Simon  Brsch,  the 
favourite  son  of  Milo  the  Scot,  removed 
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it  to  Ireland.*  During  a violent  storm 
it  was  thrown  into  the  sea  to  appease  its 
rage  ; and,  after  the  storm  lulled,  it  was 
placed  on  the  sacred  hill  of  Tara,  tho 
capital  of  Bregia,  and  called  the  Lia  Fail, 
or  “Stone  of  Destiny.”  It  was  now  used 
as  the  coronation  chair  of  the  Irish 
kings ; and,  it  is  said,  a groan,  like 
thunder,  was  always  heard,  if  the  person 
seated  on  it  was  only  a pretender,  who 
had  no  legal  right  to  the  crown,  other- 
wise it  was  silent  and  uttered  no  sound. 
Fergus,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish 
monarchy,  removed  the  stone,  as  a palla- 
dium, to  Dunstoffnage  ; and,  -when  the 
Scots  migrated  eastwards,  the  stone  was 
carried  -with  them  by  Kenneth  II.,  and  set 
up  at  Scone,  a.d.  840.  From  this  point 
actual  history  takes  up  the  tale.  A 
stone  called  tho  “ Fatale  Marmor,”  on 
which  the  Scottish  kings  were  crowned, 
was  encased  in  a chair  of  wood,  and  set 
on  the  east  side  of  the  monastic  cemetery ; 
and  at  coronations  it  was  the  privilege 
of  the  carls  of  Fife  to  lead  the  new  king 
up  to  the  palladium-chair,  and  scat  him 
thereon.  Scone  now  became  the  secies 
principalis  of  Scotland,  insomuch  that 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  called  the 
kingdom  of  Scone,  and  Perth  (not  Edin- 
burgh) was  the  metropolis.  Edward  I., 
by  tho  battle  of  Dunbar,  in  129G,  con- 
quered Scotland,  and  removed  the  stone 
to  London.  It  is  still  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  has  been  used,  from  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  ns  our  coronation  chair. 
All  agree  that  tho  stone  is  the  “Fatale 
Marmor”  of  Scotland,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  this  “ Fatale  Marmor  ” 
of  Scotland  is  the  “ Lia  Fail  ” of  Ireland. 
And  as  for  the  wooden  chair  set  over  it, 
while  some  insist  that  it  is  the  original 
chair  brought  from  Scone  by  Edward 
together  with  the  stone,  others  protest 
that  it  is  the  chair  used  by  Edward  the 
Confessor  at  his  coronation.  Whether 
it  was  the  Scone  chair  or  the  Confessor’s, 
it  is  quite  certain  it  was  decorated  by 
Walter,  the  painter  employed  in  beauti- 
fying the  “ Painted  Chamber.”  A stone 
so  venerable  of  course  has  also  a pro- 
phetic virtue  attached  to  it ; this  is 
incorporated  in  the  Latin  distich — 


N1  fallat  fatum,  Scoti,  quocunquo  locatum 
Inveniont  lapidem,  regnarc  tenentur  ibidem. 
[Where'er  this  stone  may  be,  such  is  the  fates’  decree, 
Tho  sovereigns  of  that  place  shall  bo  of  Scottish  race.  ] 

Whether  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts 


Instead  of  u '‘favourite  son  of  Milo  tho  Scot,"  many 
, a favourite  son  of  Milo,  head  of  tho  Scoti,"  an 
nr.ent  Celtic  tribe.  This  occurred  before  the  llino  of  the 
ouuding  of  Homo. 


after  Elizabeth  satisfies  this  prediction 
must  he  left  an  open  question,  which 
every  one  must  decide  according  to  indi- 
vidual fancy.  One  thing  is  certain : 
Ireland  once  had  the  “ Lia  Fail,”  and 
had  kings  ; Scotland  once  had  the  “Fatale 
Marmor,”  and  had  kings  ; both  lost  their 
palladium,  and  lost  their  kings.  England 
has  the  Scotch  stone  now,  and  is  the 
dominant  power  of  both  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

The  Celts  erected  a monolith,  called  a TanUt  Stone  or 
Heir-apparent  Stone,  at  a coronation,  .as  other  early 
nations  did.  Thus  we  read  in  Judges  (ix.  6)  of  Abime- 
lech,  that  “a  pillar  was  erected  in  Shechem”  when  he 
was  made  king.  Again  in  2 Kings  (xi.  14)  it  is  said  that 
a pillar  was  raised  when  Joash  was  made  king,  "as  tho 
manner  was."  Besides  these,  there  is  the  " Fatal  Stone  ” 
or  Artizoe  of  the  Persians,  mentioned  by  Pliny;  the 
"Black  Stone”  of  the  Seids;  the  "Fatal  Stone,”  de- 
scribed as  a large  mass  of  very  rich  grey  silver  ore,  of  an 
Indian  South  American  tribe,  removed  from  place  to 
place,  as  the  tribe  fled  before  the  Spanish  invaders  ; the 
"Caaba”  of  the  Mussulmans,  which  Mahomot  removed 
to  Mecca.  Probably  the  idol  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  wa3 
a meteoric  stone  and  looked  on  as  a palladium. 

Another  version.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Rogers 
tells  a good  story  of  the  pillar  of  Bethel 
in  her  book  entitled  The  Coronation 
Stone.  The  points  of  divergence  are 
these : — 

(1)  Mrs.  Rogers  says,  as  the  pillow- 
stone  was  Jacob’s  title-deed,  he  took  it 
with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  erected 
another  as  a memorial  of  his  dream.  The 
title  or  pillow  stone  was  carried  from 
Egypt,  with  Joseph’s  bones,  to  tha 
promised  land.  David  intended  to  use 
it  in  the  temple,  but  it  was  “ rejected 
by  the  builders,”  nnd  became  a type  of 
Christ.  At  the  Captivity  it  was  left 
behind,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  “ no 
beauty  in  it,  that  ho  should  desire  it ; ” 
but  on  the  return  from  captivity,  the 
princess  Tephi,  as  princess  royal  of 
Judah,  had  a right  to  the  title-stone, 
and  carried  it  with  her,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  to  Ulster, 
in  Ireland,  where  she  married  Eochaid, 
king  of  that  part  of  Ireland,  and  was 
crowned  on  the  stone,  called  by  the  Irish 
Lia  Fail,  or  “ Stone  of  Destiny.” 

Here  we  see  a great  divergence.  Tho  other  tradition 
tells  us  it  was  not  Tophi,  the  princess  royal  of  Judah, 
who  took  it  to  Ireland,  and  married  Eochaid ; but  that 
Gatherus,  son  of  Cecrops,  who  married  Scota,  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  carried  the  stone  to  Spain,  when  he  fled  from 
Moses,  and  that  Simon  Brech,  son  of  Milo  the  Scot, 
removed  it  to  Ireland. 

(2)  Mrs.  Rogers  fills  up  the  story  thus  : 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centurv, 
Fergus  I.,  king  of  Ireland,  sailed  to 
Scotland,  and  conquered  Argyleshire. 
He  slew  king  Coilus,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Scots  was  established  on  Fergus 
and  his  posterity.  Fergus  now  sent  to 
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Tara  for  the  “ Lia  Fail,”  and,  on  its 
arrival,  was  crowned,  sitting  thereon. 

(3)  Mrs.  Rogers  says,  all  the  monarchs 
of  England,  except  Mary,  have  been 
crowned  on  this  pillar-stone  anointed  in 
Bethel ; and  the  present  monarch  of  Great 
Britain,  through  the  princess  royal  of 
Judah,  is  a lineal  descendant  of  king 
David. 

Or  course,  the  great  sticking  place  is  princess  Teplii. 
Mrs.  Rogers  fails  to  give  her  authority  for  this  scion  of 
the  house  of  David,  iier  voyage  to  Ireland  under  the 
conduct  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  and  her  marriago  with 
Eochaid,  king  of  Ireland.  However,  the  other  tale  about 
Scota,  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  Simon  Brecli,  son  of 
Milo  the  Scot,  is  even  a worse  invention,  and  would 
make  our  reigning  monnrch  a descendant  of  the  Pharaohs, 
a claim  they  would  hardly  wish  to  be  allowed. 

The  Mahometans  insist  that  the  stone  called  Jacob's 
pillar  is  preserved  in  the  mosque  of  Omar. 

Regarding  the  “Lia  Fail,”  it  was  a pillar  nine  feet 
high,  not  very  easy  for  Jacob  to  raise  up  and  move  from 
place  to  place,  and  not  easy  to  carry  from  Jerusalem  to 
Spain,  and  Spain  to  Ireland,  and  Ireland  to  Scotland, 
and  Scotland  to  London.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  “Fatalo  Marmor”  was  not  nine  feet,  but  only  twenty 
inches  long,  barely  seventeen  inches  broad,  and  about 
ten  inches  thick.  It  is  sicnite,  and  accords  with  Pompvy’s 
Pillar  at  Alexandria.  In  Camden's  time  a tablet  hung 
on  the  stone,  now’  in  Westminster,  described  it  as  “ the 
stone  on  which  Jacob  lay  his  head  at  Bethel.” 

Jephthali’s  Rash  Vow. 

Judges  xi.  29-40.  When  Jephthah  went 
against  tbe  Ammonites,  lie  vowed,  if  he  returned 
victorious,  to  sacrifice,  as  a burnt  offering, 
whatever  first  met  him  on  his  entrance  into  his 
native  city.  He  gained  the  victory,  and,  at  the 
news  thereof,  his  only  daughter  came  forth 
dancing  to  give  him  welcome.  The  miserable 
father  rent  his  clothes  in  the  fulness  of  grief, 
but  the  noble  daughter  would  not  listen  to  a 
violation  of  the  vow.  She  craved  a short 
respite  to  bewail  her  blighted  hopes,  and  then 
submitted  to  her  sad  lot. 

Idomeneus's  rash  vow.  Idomeneus, 
king  of  Crete,  on  bis  return  from  Troy, 
made  a vow  in  a tempest,  if  he  escaped 
shipwreck  and  reached  home  safely,  to 
offer  to  the  sea-god  the  first  living  thing 
that  met  his  eye  on  the  Cretan  shore. 
His  own  son  was  there  to  give  him 
welcome,  and  he  did  unto  him  according 
to  his  vow. — Fe'nclon,  Tdlimaque,  bk.  v. 
(This  is  a post-Homeric  legend.) 

King  Oswi's  rash  vow.  Oswi,  king  of 
Northumbria,  in  a.d.  655,  met  the  pagan 
host  in  the  field  of  Winwoed,  by  Leeds. 
The  pagans  were  commanded  by  Penda, 
and  costly  gifts  were  offered  him  to 
avert  his  attack.  Penda  refused  to 
accept  the  gifts.  “ Let  us,  then,”  cried 
Oswi,  “offer  them  to  One  who  will 
accept  them  ; ” and  he  vowed,  if  his  arms 
were  successful  against  Penda,  to  dedi- 
cate his  daughter  to  God.  Victory 
declared  for  Oswi.  Penda’s  army  fled. 
The  river,  swollen  by  rains,  swept  away 
the  fugitives.  And  Oswi  did  unto  his 


daughter  according  to  his  vow. — Green, 

A Short  History  of  the  English  People,' 
p.  24. 

Jericho  besieged. 

Josii.  vi.  1-21.  When  Joshua  besieged  Jericho,  • 
according  to  the  command  of  God,  seven  priests 
with  trumpets  went  about  the  city  before  the 
ark  of  the  covenant.  Armed  men  went  before 
as  the  advanced  guard,  and  the  rearguard  went  ' 
after  the  seven  trumpeters  with  the  ark  of  the 
Lord.  The  procession  marched  thus  round  the  , 
city  for  seven  days,  and  on  the  seventh  day  at 
dawn  they  marched  round  the  city  seven  times,  : 
and  at  the  seventh  time,  when  the  priests  blew 
the  trumpets,  Joshua  said  to  the  army,  Shout ; j 
for  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  city.  So  the  j 
army  shouted,  when  the  priests  blew  the  i 
trumpets,  and  the  wall  of  the  city  fell  down  i 
flat,  so  that  the  people  went  up  into  the  city,  , 
and  they  took  the  city,  and  utterly  destroyed  all  ‘ 
that  were  therein,  both  men  and  women,  young  j 
and  old,  ox,  and  cheep,  and  ass,  with  the  edge  j 
of  the  sword. 

Judg.  vii.  15-23.  Gideon  overcame  the 
llidianites  by  surprising  them  in  the  middle  ; 
night-watch.  His  three  hundred  men  were  ; 
furnished  with  pitchers  which  concealed  lighted  I 
lamps,  and  at  a given  signal  they  all  broke  their  I 
pitchers  and  shouted,  The  sword  of  the  Lord  1 1 
and  of  Gideon!  The  Midianites  were  panic-  ) 
struck,  and  fled. 

Avallon  in  Burgundy  besieged,  and  its  \ 
walls  fall  down  as  the  “ Agnus  Dai"  is  j 
chanted  (a.d.  1022).  King  Robert  be-j 
sieged  Avallon,  in  Burgundy,  for  three 
months  without  being  able  to  take  it. 

At  the  fete  of  St.  Aignan  he  left  the 
besiegers,  and  went  to  Orleans  to  keep 
the  fete.  While  he  was  at  the  grand 
mass,  dressed  in  a magnificent  robe,  and 
leading  the  choir,  according  to  his  custom, 
at  the  very  moment  the  Agnus  Dei  was 
sung,  the  walls  of  Avallon  fell  down,  and 
his  army,  marching  into  the  city,  took  ; 
it.  The  king,  in  gratitude,  made  to  the 
church  of  Saint-Croix,  in  Orleans,  a 
present  of  a gold  paten  and  chalice.  He 
also  rebuilt  the  church  of  St.  Aignan,  and 
greatly  augmented  its  revenues. — Hel- 
gaud,  Life  of  King  Robert ; and  also  S. 
Guyon,  History  of  the  Church  of  Orleans.  < 

The  Hallelujah  Victory,  or  Victoria j 
Alleluiatica  (March  30,  a.d.  430).  This 
is  given  by  several  ecclesiastical  his-  ' 
torians  as  a fact.  St.  Germanus,  bishop 
of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes,  : : 
came  to  Britain  to  advise  the  British 
bishops  how  to  act  in  respect  to  the 
Pelagian  heresy  which  was  greatly  spread- 
ing. While  in  the  island  they  headed  a 
British  army  against  the  allied  Piets  and 
Saxons.  They  marched  into  Flintshire,  . 
saw  the  foe  encamped  at  Mold,  and 
rushed  upon  them  so  tumultuously,  shout- 
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ing  “ Hallelujah ! ” that  the  foe  was 
panic-struck,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order. 

Jeroboam’s  Withered  Hand. 

1 Kings  xiii.  1-G.  There  came  a man  of  God 
out  of  Judah  unto  Beth-el ; and  Jeroboam  stood 
by  the  altar  to  burn  incense.  And  the  prophet 
cried  against  the  altar.  And  when  the  king 
heard  it,  he  put  forth  his  hand  from  the  altar, 
saying,  hay  hold  on  him,  And  his  hand  dried 
up  so  that  he  could  not  pull  it  in  again.  The 
altar  also  was  rent,  and  the  ashes  poured  out. 
Then  said  the  king  to  the  prophet,  Intreat  now 
the  Lord  thy  God  that  my  hand  maybe  restored 
me  again.  And  the  man  of  God  besought  the 
Lord,  and  the  king’s  hand  was  restored  him 
again,  and  became  as  it  was  before. 

Aurelian' s hand  icithered  and  restored  by 
St.  Vitus.  St.  Vitus,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  was  condemned  by  the  emperor 
Aurelian  to  he  scourged  for  worshipping 
Christ  the  crucified.  The  lictors  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  no  sooner  began 
to  scourge  the  child  than  their  arms  dried 
up  ; Aurelian  also  felt  his  arms  and  legs  to 
be  withered.  Then  said  he  to  the  father 
of  St.  Vitus,  “ Thy  son  is  a magician,  for 
he  has  taken  from  me  the  use  of  my 
limbs.”  The  child  made  answer,  “ I am 
no  magician,  but  a servant  of  the  living 
God ; and  it  is  the  God  I serve  who  has 
chastened  thee  for  thy  sins.”  Said 
Aurelian,  “ If  God  will  restore  me  the  use 
of  my  limbs,  I will  own  Him  to  be  a 
great  God,  and  Him  only  will  I serve.” 
Then  Vitus  made  a prayer,  and  forthwith 
Aurelian  was  made  whole,  and  would 
have  no  more  to  do  with  that  just  child, 
but  released  him  and  let  him  go. — Edward 
Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
p.  381. 

Timotheus  blinded  and  restored  by  St. 
Januarius.  When  Timotheus,  governor 
of  Benevento,  ordered  St.  Januarius 
and  his  companions  to  be  beheaded,  he 
suddenly  lost  the  sight  of  both  his  eyes. 
He  therefore  sent  for  St.  Januarius  and 
implored  him  to  deliver  him  from  this 
state  of  misery.  The  saint  restored  him 
his  sight ; and  the  pagans  being  convinced 
of  thepowerof  God  by  this  double  miracle, 
five  thousand  of  them  were  converted 
and  baptized. — Edward  Kinesman  (1623), 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  743. 

Jewels. 

One  day  a lady  from  Campania  called 
upon  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  Tiberius 
and  Caius  Gracchus,  and,  after  showing 
her  jewels,  requested  in  return  to  see 
those  of  the  famous  daughter  of  the  elder 


Scipio.  Cornelia  sent  for  her  two  sons, 
and,  presenting  them  to  the  visitor,  said, 
“These,  madam,  are  my  jewels.” — 
Roman  Story. 

The  treasures  of  the  Christian  Church. 
St.  Lawrence  was  treasurer  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Rome,  and  the 
emperor  Decius  insisted  on  knowing 
where  he  had  concealed  the  treasures. 
St.  Lawrence  begged  three  days’  grace, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
appeared  before  the  emperor  with  all  the 
Christians  he  could  muster.  Being  asked 
if  he  had  brought  the  treasures  of  the 
Church  with  him,  he  replied  that  he  had  ; 
then,  turning  to  the  Christian  throng,  he 
said  aloud,  “These,  Decius,  are  the 
treasures  of  the  Church.” — Life  of  St. 
Lawrence  (from  the  public  registers). 

Jews  converted. 

John  xii.  ll.  Many  of  the  Jews  went  away, 
and  believed  on  Jesus. 

Acts  xxi.  21.  Thou  teachest  all  the  Jews  to 
forsake  Moses. 

St.  Vincent  Ferrier  converts  a whole 
synagoyue  of  Jews  (a.d.  1357-1419). 
One  day  St.  Vincent  Ferrier,  at  the 
invitation  of  a Jew,  went  into  the  syna- 
gogue of  Salamanca.  lie  entered,  cruci- 
fix in  hand,  which  greatly  troubled  the 
assistants.  The  saint,  however,  soon 
tranquillized  them,  by  saying  he  was 
going  to  speak  to  the  congregation  on 
a matter  of  great  importance.  They 
thought  he  meant  some  matter  of  public 
interest,  so  when  he  began  to  speak  they 
were  all  ear.  Using  soothing  and  gentle 
words,  he  spoke  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  dwelt  especially  on  the  passion  and 
death  of  the  Messiah.  As  he  spoke  of 
the  cross  of  Christ,  a number  of  crosses 
appeared  miraculously,  and  one  attached 
itself  to  the  dress  of  each  one  present, 
women  as  well  as  men ; and,  what  is 
infinitely  more  important,  every  heart 
was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  St. 
Vincent,  ravished  at  this  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  baptized  all  present,  and 
the  synagogue  became  a Christian  church, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  “The  True 
Cross.” — Lcs  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv. 
p.  241. 

Jezebel  devoured  by  Dogs. 

1 Kings  xxi.  23;  2 Kings  ix.  30-36.  Of 
Jezebel  the  Lord  said.  Dogs  shall  eat  Jezebel 
by  the  wall  of  Jezreel.  When  Jehu  was  come 
to  Jezreel,  Jezebel  heard  of  it,  and  looked  out 
of  a window  to  see  him  pass.  She  taunted  him 
for  treason,  and  Jehu  told  some  eunuchs  to 
throw  her  out  of  the  window  into  the  street, 
where  she  was  trampled  to  death . Later  in  the 
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day,  Jehu  said,  Go,  Bee  now  this  cursed  woman, 
and  bury  her:  for  she  was  a king’s  daughter. 
So  they  went  to  bury  her,  but  found  only  her 
skull,  feet,  and  palms  of  the  hand.  And  Jehu 
said,  This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  In  the  por- 
tion of  Jezreel  shall  dogs  eat  the  flesh  of  Jezebel. 

Bolislaus,  king  of  Poland,  eaten  by  dogs 
(a.d.  1079).  Bolislaus,  king  of  Poland, 
was  a very  wicked  man,  who  greatly 
persecuted  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
killed  St.  Stanislaus,  king  of  Cracow, 
while  serving  at  the  altar,  by  cleaving 
his  head  in  two  with  his  sword.  St. 
Gregory  VII.  excommunicated  him  for 
this  atrocious  crime ; and,  as  he  fled 
towards  Hungary,  he  was  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  eaten  up  by  dogs. — 
Ribadeneira,  The  Flower  of  the  Lives  of 
Saints  (died  1611). 

Job,  the  Story  of. 

Job  xlii.  10-16.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away ; blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord  (Job  i.  21).  These  were  the  words  of 
Job,  the  man  of  Uz,  when  messenger  after 
messenger  announced  to  him  some  fresh 
calamity  which  had  befallen  him.  One  told 
him,  The  oxen  were  ploughing,  and  the  asses 
feeding  beside  them,  when  the  Saheans  fell 
upon  them,  stole  them,  and  slew  the  servants 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Another  followed, 
and  said,  Fire  of  God  has  fallen  from  heaven, 
and  hath  burnt  up  the  sheep  and  the  servants, 
and  consumed  them.  While  he  was  still 
speaking,  a third  said,  The  Chaldeans  have 
fallen  on  the  camels,  and  have  carried  them 
away,  and  slain  thy  servants  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword.  A fourth  said,  Thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters  were  eating  in  their  elder  brother’s 
house,  and  lo!  there  came  a great  wind,  and 
smote  the  four  corners  of  the  house,  and  it  fell 
on  them,  and  they  are  all  dead.  Oxen  and 
asses,  sheep  and  camels,  sons  and  daughters, 
servants  and  all  that  he  had,  were  taken  from 
him ; and  Job  fell  to  the  ground  and  worshipped, 
saying,  Naked  came  I into  the  world,  and  naked 
shall  I return ; blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  Job  sinned  not  in 
his  great  sorrow',  He  gave  him  twice  as  much 
as  he  had  before.  For  he  had  fourteen  thousand 
sheep,  and  six  thousand  camels,  and  a thousand 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  a thousand  she-asses.  Ho 
had  also  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  apd  in 
all  the  land  were  no  women  so  fair  as  tho 
daughters  of  Job.  And  Job  lived  after  this  a 
hundred  and  forly  years,  and  sawr  his  sons,  and 
his  sons’  sons  to  the  fourth  generation. 

Job  ii.  10.  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand 
of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil? 

Sir  Isumbras  tried  like  Job.  Sir  Isurn- 
bras  was  informed  by  some  of  bis  house- 
hold that  bis  horses  and  oxen  had  been 
suddenly  struck  dead  by  lightning,  and  all 
bis  poultry  killed  by  a swarm  of  adders. 
He  received  the  sad  intelligence  with 
bumble  resignation,  and  commanded  those 
who  told  him  to  bless  the  God  of  heaven, 


who  bestows  all  good  things,  and  in 
chastisement  remembers  mercy.  Scarcely 
had  he  done  speaking,  when  a page  told 
him  his  castle  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  many  of  its  inmates  had  lost  their 
lives,  but  that  bis  wife  and  children  had 
fortunately  escaped.  Sir  Isumbras  blessed 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  had  thus 
tempered  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
and  bestowed  on  the  page  a purse  of  gold. 
When  he  came  to  his  wife  and  children, 
he  proposed  to  them  a pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and  cutting  with  his  knife 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  shoulder, 
he  started  at  once  for  the  Holy  Land, 
resolving  to  beg  his  way.  After  they  had 
passed  through  seven  nations,  they  were 
stopped  by  a river.  Sir  Isumbras,  taking 
up  his  elder  son  in  his  arms,  carried 
him  across,  and  set  him  under  the 
shadow  of  a bush  of  broom,  bidding  him 
amuse  himself  with  the  flowers,  while 
he  went  to  fetch  his  younger  brother. 
When  half-way  through  the  river,  a lion 
pounced  on  the  elder  child  and  carried 
it  off,  while  at  the  same  moment  a 
leopard  ran  away  with  the  younger  one. 
The  mother  was  frantic ; but  sir  Isum- 
bras said,  “ The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away  ; blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.”  It  was  now  seven  days  since 
either  of  them  had  tasted  food,  and 
seeing  a fleet  at  anchor  not  far  off,  they 
hastened  thither  to.crave  for  something  to 
eat.  It  was  the  soldan’s  fleet,  and  the  two 
strangers  were  instantly  seized  as  spies  ; 
but  the  soldan,  after  a time,  convinced 
of  his  mistake,  and  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  woman,  offered  sir  Isum- 
bras great  riches  if  he  would  join  his 
fleet,  and  give  him  his  wife  for  a concu- 
bine. Sir  Isumbras  answered  respect- 
fully but  firmly  that  he  was  the  servant 
of  the  living  God,  and  Him  only  would 
lie  serve  ; and  as  for  selling  his  wife,  the 
laws  of  Christ  forbade  it.  However, 
while  this  parley  was  going  on,  the 
soldiers  of  the  soldan  contrived  to  carry 
the  woman  off,  while  others  seized  sir 
Isumbras  and  beat  him  till  he  was 
unable  to  move.  Thus  was  he  deprived 
of  every  earthly  possession ; but  in  all 
this  the  Christian  knight  sinned  not; — 
Caxton’s  Golden  Legend.  (See  also  The 
Metrical  Lives  of  the  Saints.) 

(Wo  want  tho  sequel  to  this  story,  which  greatly 
resembles  tho  legion  of  St.  Pladdus,  p.  211.) 

Grisilda  afflicted  and  restored.  One  of 
the  best  imitations  of  the  story  of  Job  is 
that  of  Grisilda,  in  Boccnccio’s  Decameron 
Hast  tale).  This  very  striking  story  has 
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been  copied  by  poets  and  novelists  in  all 
nations.  Thus,  Petrarch  has  left  a Latin 
version,  entitled  De  Obedientia  et  Fide 
Uxoria  Mythologia.  There  is  also  a six- 
teenth-century ballad  called  Patient 
Grissel.  Chaucer  made  it  the  subject 
of  the  Clerk’s  Story,  in  his  Canterbury 
Tales.  There  is  a mediaeval  prose 
version  ; and  Miss  Edgeworth’s  domestic 
novel,  called  The  Modern  G rise  Ida.  The 
general  scope  of  the  story  is  this  : — 

Grisilda  was  the  daughter  of  a coal- 
burner,  who  became  the  wife  of  Walter, 
marquis  of  Saluzzo.  [Grisilda  is  to  take 
the  place  of  Job,  and  her  husband  that  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  As  God  tried  Job, 
and  he  exclaimed,  “ The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away ; blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord;”  so  Walter, 
marquis  of  Saluzzo,  tried  the  coal-burner’s 
daughter,  and  she  submitted  without  a 
murmur,  saying,  “Shall  I receive  good 
at  the  hand  of  my  lord,  and  shall  I not 
receive  evil  ? ”]  Her  lord  put  her  to 
three  trials.  First  he  took  her  infant 
daughter  from  her,  and  conveyed  it 
secretly  to  the  queen  of  Pavia  to  be 
brought  up,  while  the  mother  was  made 
to  believe  that  the  child  was  murdered. 
Four  years  afterwards  she  had  a son, 
which  was  also  taken  from  her,  and  sent 
to  be  brought  up  with  his  sister.  Eight 
years  later  Grisilda  was  divorced,  and 
sent  back  to  her  native  cottage,  because 
her  husband,  as  she  was  told,  was  going 
to  marry  another,  younger  and  more 
beautiful  than  herself.  When,  in  all 
this,  lord  Walter  saw  no  mark  of 
murmuring  or  jealousy,  he  bade  Grisilda 
prepare  to  become  the  tiring-maid  of  his 
new  wife.  Without  a frown,  without  a 
word  of  complaint,  she  went  to  her  lord's 
castle,  was  introduced  to  the  supposed 
bride,  and  was  then  informed  that  the 
beautiful  maiden  was  her  own  daughter, 
and  the  youth,  her  brother,  was  her  own 
son.  Her  heart  was  full,  her  cup  of  joy 
ran  over,  and  she  might  have  adopted  the 
words  of  the  psalmist,  “Heaviness  may 
endure  for  a night,  but  joy  comcth  in  the 
morning.” 

St.  Placidus,  the  Roman  general,  tried 
like  Job.  Placidus  was  very  rich,  and 
high  in  the  favour  of  Trajan,  the  Roman 
emperor ; but  after  his  miraculous 
conversion  ( vide  Index)  he  was  tried  like 
Job.  A pestilence  carried  off  all  his 
menservants  and  maidservants,  and  all 
his  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle.  Robbers 
despoiled  him  of  his  goods,  and,  for  fear 
of  the  plague,  he,  with  his  wife  and  two 


sons,  fled  towards  the  sea.  Here  they 
found  a vessel  in  which  they  intended  to 
embark,  but  the  captain,  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  woman,  determined  to 
make  her  his  mistress  ; so,  beckoning  to 
his  crew,  they  seized  her,  carried  her 
aboard,  and  set  sail,  leaving  Placidus  and 
the  boys  behind.  The  general,  finding 
all  hopeless,  took  the  boys,  and  wandered 
about  till  they  came  to  a river.  One  he 
carried  across,  and  as  he  was  going  back 
to  fetch  the  other,  he  saw  a wolf  snatch 
up  one  child,  and  a lion  the  other. 
Having  now  lost  everything,  he  hired 
himself  to  a farmer  as  a keeper  of  sheep, 
in  which  servile  capacity  he  continued 
for  fifteen  years.  In  the  mean  time  Rome 
was  beset  with  foes,  and  the  emperor 
sent  messengers  in  all  directions  to  hunt 
up  Placidus.  Two  of  the  messengers 
arrived  at  the  village  where  he  lived  as 
a hired  labourer,  recognized  him,  and 
told  him  the  emperor  desired  him  to  lead 
his  army  to  battle.  So  the  shepherd  was 
arrayed  in  the  robes  of  a Roman  general, 
returned  to  Rome,  and  once  more  headed 
the  Roman  legions. 

His  two  sous  were  not  devoured  by  the 
wild  beasts,  for  certain  husbandmen,  who 
saw  them,  so  alarmed  the  beasts  that 
they  dropped  their  prey  to  secure  their 
flight,  and  the  boys  were  brought  up  by 
the  men  who  rescued  them. 

Placidus,  finding  the  army  under  his 
command  too  small,  had  a new  levy 
made,  and  his  own  two  sons  were  amongst 
the  recruits.  After  routing  the  foe, 
Placidus  halted  for  three  days  in  a town 
where  his  wife  was  living.  She  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  sea  captain,  but,  as 
she  resolutely  resisted  all  his  advances, 
he  put  her  ashore,  and  she  earned  her 
living  as  a poor  peasant  woman.  The 
two  young  men  happened  to  be  billeted 
in  her  cottage.  Here  a sort  of  good 
fellowship  sprang  up  between  the  two 
young  soldiers,  who  were  entire  strangers 
to  each  other,  and  the  elder  told  the 
younger  the  story  of  his  life.  When  he 
came  to  the  adventure  at  the  river,  the 
younger  instantly  discovered  they  were 
brothers.  The  woman,  their  mother, 
overheard  the  tale,  went  to  the  general, 
revealed  herself,  and  introduced  to  him 
his  two  sons,  who  were  thus  marvellously 
lost,  and  as  marvellously  found. — Gesta 
llomanorum,  cx.  (See  Reader’s  Hand- 
book, Comedy  of  Errors. 

Job  impleaded  by  the  Devil. 

Job  i.  6-12 ; ii.  1-6.  Satan  said  to  God  that 
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Job  served  Rim  from  interested  motives,  and  if 
God  afflicted  him,  he  would  curse  Him  to  His 
face.  God  gave  Satan  liberty  to  try  what  he 
could  do  by  afflicting  Job;  but  Job  sinned  not., 
and  God  restored  him  to  health  and  prosperity. 

When  an  Egyptian  died  he  was  tried  before  he  was 
buried.  A public  accuser  urged  all  that  could  be  said 
against  him.  and  another  advocate  defended  the  deceased. 
Judgment  was  then  passed  by  the  three  judges,  and  tho 
body  was  disgrnced  or  honoured  accordingly.  The  judges 
sat  on  the  further  side  of  a lake,  which  had  to  be  crossed 
in  a boat.  Here  we  see  the  classic  myths  of  Charon 
and  his  boat,  the  three  judges  of  hell,  and  the  river  Styx. — 
Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  92.  In  the  process  of  canonization  the 
A dvocatus  Lei  supports  the  motion,  and  the  Advocatus 
IJiaboli  opposes  it. 

St.  Bernard  impleaded  by  the  devil. 
Just  before  bis  death,  St.  Bernard  was 
rapt  in  a trance,  and  presented  before  the 
Redeemer.  The  devil  came  among  the 
sons  of  God,  and  accused  him,  saying  he 
was  unworthy  to  be  admitted  among  the 
saints  of  light.  St.  Bernard  fell  on  his 
knees  before  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
said,  “I  acknowledge,  0 most  merciful 
Saviour,  my  unworthiness  to  receive  any 
blessing  at  Thy  hand.  I plead  not  my 
merits,  but  Thy  most  precious  blood- 
shedding  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin. 
Washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
though  my  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  would 
be  white  as  snow ; though  they  be  like 
crimson,  they  would  be  as  wool.”  When 
the  devil  heard  these  words  he  left  the 
leet,  and  angels  carried  the  saint  back 
into  his  cell. — William  (abbot  of  Theo- 
dore), Life  of  St.  Bernard. 

The  devil  and  the  dying  man.  It  is  said 
that  the  devil  came  once  to  a dying  man. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a long  parchment 
roll,  in  which  was  set  down  all  the 
man’s  sins  from  birth  to  the  passing 
hour ; all  the  idle  words  he  had  spoken, 
all  the  falsehoods  he  had  told,  all  the 
impure  and  profane  words  he  had  uttered, 
all  his  angry  words,  all  his  wanton 
words,  all  his  vain  and  vaunting  words, 
all  his  ungodly  words,  all  his  scandals, 
all  his  omissions.  Next  came  his 
thoughts ; and  then  his  acts  of  sin, 
arrayed  under  tho  ten  commandments. 
It  was  a frightful  schedule  indeed ; and 
Satan  said,  “ What  have  you  as  a set-off 
against  this  list  of  sins  V ” The  sick  man 
replied,  “Put  down  this  first:  ‘The 
blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin  ; ’ 
and  underneath  add  this : ‘ Whosoever 
believeth  in  Me  shall  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.’  ” Whereupon  the 
devil  vanished ; and  the  sick  man  died 
with  these  words  on  his  lips,  “Who 
shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God’s 
elect  V It  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  is 
be  that  condemneth  V ” 


Jonah  and  the  Whale. 

Jonah  i.,  ii.  Jonali,  the  prophet,  was  com- 
manded by  God  to  go  to  Nineveh,  and  cry 
against  it  for  its  wickedness;  hut  instead  of 
obeying  this  command,  he  fled  to  Tarshish. 
“While  on  his  voyage  to  Tarshish  a great  storm 
arose,  and  the  ship  being  almost  wrecked,  the 
mariners  cast  lots  to  ascertain  which  of  the  crew 
had  provoked  the  gods  to  send  this  death  upon 
them.  The  lot  fell  on  Jonah;  and  when  the 
sailors  hesitated  what  to  do,  Jonah  said  to  them, 
Take  me  up,  and  cast  me  into  the  sea,  and  so 
shall  the  waves  be  calm.  The  men  were  un- 
willing to  do  so,  and  rowed  hard  for  land,  but 
the  storm  was  against  them ; so  at  length  they 
cast  the  prophet  into  the  sea,  and  the  storm 
abated.  Jonah  was  not  drowned,  for  a great 
fish,  called  a “ whale,”  swallowed  him,  and  for 
three  days  and  three  nights  he  remained  in  the 
whale’s  belly,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
he  was  vomited  alive  on  dry  land. 

Pish  large  enough  to  swallow  a man  have  doubtless 
been  found  occasionally  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The 
white  shark  swallows  what  it  takes  into  its  mouth  whole. 
It  is  physically  unable  to  divide  its  food  piecemeal.  Otto 
Fabricius  tells  us  "its  wont  is  to  swallow  down  dead  or 
living  men  at  a gulp."  In  1758  a sailor  fell  overboard  in 
the  Mediterranean,  when  a shark  took  him  in  its  wide 
throat ; but  the  captain  shot  the  shark,  and  the  sailor 
was  rescued  from  his  perilous  condition  without  injury. 
The  captain  gave  the  man  the  fish,  which  was  exhibited 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  twenty  feet  long,  with  fins 
nine  feet  wide,  and  it  weighed  3924  lbs.  Blumenbach 
makes  mention  of  a white  shark  which  weighed  10,000  lbs. ; 
and  he  tells  us  that  horses  have  been  found  whole  in  the 
stomach  of  these  monsters  of  the  deep.  A writer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  On  the  Pish  of  Marseilles,  says 
the  men  of  Nice  assured  him  they  once  took  a fish  of  the 
Canis  carcharias  family,  4000  lbs.  In  weight,  in  tho 
belly  of  which  a man  whole  was  found.— Dr.  Pusey, 
Minor  Prophets. 

Arion,  being  cast  into  the  sea,  was 
swallowed  by  a dolphin.  Arion  of  Lesbos 
was  very  rich,  and  greatly  beloved  by 
Periander,  king  of  Corinth.  One  day 
being  out  at  sea,  the  mariners  agreed  to 
drown  him,  and  take  possession  of  his 
money ; so  they  cast  him  overboard. 
But  a dolphin,  allured  by  the  music  of 
his  lute,  had  followed  the  ship,  and 
when  the  poet  was  cast  into  the  ■waves, 
swallowed  him  up,  and  cast  him  forth 
alive  on  Tsenaros,  a town  of  Laconia. — 
Herodotus,  History,  i.  23,  24. 

Hercules,  being  shipwrecked,  was 
swallowed  by  a fish.  Lycophron  the  Greek 
poet  relates  that  Hercules,  in  his  home 
voyage,  after  the  adventure  of  the  Golden 
Eleece,  was  shipwrecked ; and,  being 
swallowed  by  a monstrous  fish,  was  dis- 
gorged alive  on  shore,  after  the  space  of 
three  daj's. 

lycophron  lived  in  the  second  century  before  Christ. 

The  daughter  of  king  Amphiy,  being  ship- 
wrecked, was  swallowed  by  a whale.  An- 
selm, emperor  of  Borne,  had  a son,  and 
king  Ampltty  a daughter.  This  son  and 
daughter  being  betrothed  to  each  other, 
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the  princess  was  sent  to  Rome  for  her 
espousals.  On  the  voyage  a great  storm 
arose ; the  ship  was  driven  on  a rock, 
and  all  hands  except  the  bride  were 
drowned.  About  three  o’clock  the  storm 
lulled,  and  the  lady,  clinging  to  part  of 
the  wreck,  was  followed  by  a whale, 
which  swallowed  her.  When  she  found 
out  where  she  was,  she  took  a knife,  and 
wounded  the  whale  so  severely,  that 
“according  to  its  instinct”  it  made  at 
once  for  land,  and  the  spot  it  reached 
belonged  to  the  earl  Pirris,  who  happened 
to  be  walking  at  the  time  along  the  coast. 
Seeing  the  whale,  the  earl  called  together 
his  men,  and  harpooned  it ; but  a voice 
from  the  belly  of  the  whale  cried  to  them, 
“ Have  mercy,  friends ; I am  a king's 
daughter."  The  earl  was  amazed,  and, 
opening  the  whale  carefully,  found  inside 
it  the  princess.  He  took  her  out,  and  she 
related  to  him  her  wonderful  tale.  The 
carl  entertained  her  hospitably,  sent  to 
inform  the  two  kings  of  the  strange 
adventure,  and  after  a few  days  the 
emperor  sent  an  escort  to  conduct  her  to 
Rome. — Gesta  Romanorum,  cix.  MS. 

The  dead  body  of  St.  Lucian , being  cast 
into  the  sea,  was  brought  to  land  by  a 
dolphin.  The  body  of  St.  Lucian,  after 
his  martyrdom,  was  cast  into  the  sea,  to 
the  great  grief  of  his  disciples,  who  wished 
to  bury  it.  But  fifteen  days  afterwards 
a dolphin  brought  it  ashore  ; and  hence, 
in  Christian  art,  this  saint  is  often  repre- 
sented with  a dolphin  at  his  side. — Meta- 
phrastes  (died  a.d.  911),  Lives,  etc. 

St.  Martinian  saved  by  a dolphin  (a.d. 
830).  St.  Martinian,  the  hermit,  first 
took  up  his  abode  in  Caesarea ; but  a 
woman  named  Zoa  came'one  night  to  his 
cell,  clothed  in  rags  and  drenched  with 
rain,  imploring  shelter  from  the  storm. 
St.  Martinian  took  her  in,  but  next  day 
quitted  his  solitude,  to  find  one  more 
inaccessible.  A mariner  told  him  of  a 
rock  in  the  sea  without  inhabitant,  and 
there  he  made  his  abode  for  six  years, 
seeing  no  one,  save  only  this  mariner,  who 
called  thrice  a year.  One  day  a ship 
struck  on  the  rock,  and  all  the  crew 
perished,  except  one  young  woman,  who 
clung  to  a plank.  Seeing  St.  Martinian 
on  the  rock,  she  cried  out,  “ Help,  help, 
or  I perish  ! ” The  hermit  gave  help,  and 
drew  the  woman  on  the  rock.  He  took 
her  to  his  cell,  and  said,  “ Here  you  may 
live,  and  here  I leave  you  such  food  as  1 
have  ; but  I myself  must  quit  this  rock 
without  delay.  Farewell ! ” Then,  going 
to  the  sea,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 


commended  himself  to  God,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  waves.  God  sent  a 
dolphin  to  bear  him  on  its  back  to  the 
nearest  shore,  and  there  he  landed  in 
safety.  Martinian  now  saw  that  no  place 
is  free  from  temptation,  so  he  lived  the 
rest  of  his  life  as  a wanderer,  begging  his 
daily  food.  After  the  space  of  two  years, 
he  reached  Athens,  where  he  died. — Meta- 
phrastes  (a  personal  friend),  Lives  of 
Saints.  (Also  Joseph  Assemani,  Universal 
Calendar,  vol.  vi.  p.  145,  etc.) 

***  The  young  woman  saved  from  thewreok  was  named 
Pliotina.  Martin  de  Vos  has  a famous  picture  called 
“ Photina  saved  from  the  Wreck,’’  where  she  is  represented 
climbing  the  rock  with  the  help  of  the  hermit. 


Judas,  the  Death  of. 


Acts  i.  18.  This  man  [Judas]  purchased  a 
field  with  the  reward  of  iniquity ; and  falling 
headlong,  he  hurst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all 
his  bowels  gushed  out.  (See  2 Chron.  xxi.  15.) 


Death  of  Arius,  the  heresiarch  (a.d.  336). 
Constantine  ordered  bishop  Alexander  to 
receive  Arius  into  the  Church,  and  ap- 
pointed the  day  following  for  the  cere- 
mony. Alexander  prayed  fervently  that 
God  would  take  his  life  before  sunrise,  if 
Arius  was  right;  if  not,  that  Arius  him- 
self might  receive  the  reward  of  his 
iniquity  before  the  Church  was  prostituted 
by  receiving  him  into  its  bosom.  The 
morrow  came,  and  it  seemed  to  promise 
a grand  triumph  to  the  Arians.  Arius 
himself  paraded  about  the  city  on  horse- 
back, with  a large  number  of  flowers. 
On  coming,  however,  to  Constantine’s 
forum,  a sudden  disorder  of  the  bowels 
seized  him,  and  being  compelled  to  dis- 
mount, he  retired  for  relief  behind  the 
forum.  Here  he  burst  asunder,  and  all 
his  bowels  gushed  out. — Athanasius,  De 
Morte  Arii,  3 ; Rufinus,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  i.  12.  13  (died  410) ; Socrates, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  bk.  i.  ch.  39  (died 
439). 


"Cum  venisset  juxta  forum,  quod  dicitur  Constantin!,  quo 
in  loco  statua  porphyretica  posita  est,  terror  quidam  ex 
conscientia  scelerum  ei  subortus  est ; et  cum  terror©  simul 
alvua  relaxata.  Percontatusque  num  in  proximo  essent 
latrime,  cum  post  Constantini  forum  esse  didicisset,  illuc 
perrexit.  Mox  animo  deficere  coepit,  et  und  cum  excre- 
mentis  anus  ipsi  delabitur ; et  id,  quod  medici  vocant 
an 6 (pS tafia,  protinus  per  nnum  decidit.  Subsecuta 
est  sanguinis  copia;  nc  postremo  tenua  intestina  simul 
cum  splene  ac  jecore  effusa  sunt.  Et  ille  quidein  continud 
animam  exhalavit.  Latrime  autem  dice  Constuntinopoli 
post  forum  Constantini,  sicutantea  dixi,  et  post  macellum, 
quod  est  in  porticu,  etiamnum  monstrantur ; et  cuntis 
prretereuntibus  digitum  ad  eas  intendentibus,  genus  mortis 
Arii  perpetuo  memorabile  posteris  reddunt.*'— Socrates, 
Ecclcsia&tical  nistorn,  bk.  i.  ch.  38  (turned  into  Latin 
by  Henry  Valesius.  Edition  1577). 


Labour  in  Vain. 

Luke  v.  5.  Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the 
night,  and  have  taken  nothing. 
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LABOUR  IN  VAIN— LEGION. 


[Pt.  i. 


Prtov.  x.  2.  Treasures  of  'wickedness  profit 
nothing. 

Job  v.  12.  He  disappointed!  the  devices  of 
the  crafty,  so  that  their  hands  cannot  perform 
then-  enterprise. 

A thief  stole  St.  Email's  horse,  but  the 
horse  moved  not  (a.d.  560).  St.  Eman, 
Toeing  invited  to  visit  Bladiste,  a grand 
seigneur  of  Chartres,  was  obliged  to  pass 
the  night  on  the  road,  because  the  distance 
was  too  great  for  a single  day’s  journey. 
He  found  entertainment  for  himself  in  a 
house  on  the  road,  but  none  for  his  horse. 
So,  making  on  it  the  sign  of  a cross,  he 
turned  it  adrift,  bidding  it  not  to  stray.  A 
fellow  named  Abbon  mounted  the  horse, 
with  intent  of  stealing  it ; but  next  morn- 
ing, the  horse  and  thief  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  house  where  the  saint  slept.  St. 
Eman  politely  thanked  the  thief  for 
bringing  the  horse  to  the  door,  and  gave 
him  a piece  of  money,  that  if  he  was  in 
distress,  the  temptation  to  steal  might  be 
taken  away.  (See  Onir.o,  below.) — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  May  16, 
p.  595. 

The  robbers  who  stole  St.  Hermeland's 
eggs  (a.d.  718).  Some  villagers  stole  a 
lot  of  eggs  from  St.  Hermeland’s  abbey, 
and  walked  with  them  all  night  long, 
expecting  to  find  themselves  many  miles 
away ; but  what  was  their  surprise,  at 
sunrise,  to  find  themselves  still  in  the 
hen-house.  Though  they  had  walked  all 
night,  they  had  not  stirred  a single  step, 
and,  being  found  next  morning,  they 
were  obliged  to  give  back  their  plunder. 
— Bulteau,  History  of  the  Monks  of  the 
East,  bk.  i ch.  87. 

The  robbers  who  stole  St.  Laumer's  ox, 
after  driving  it  all  night , found  at  day- 
break they  were  still  in  the  ox-stall  (sixth 
century).  One  day  some  robbers  stole 
an  ox  from  St.  Laumer’s  monastery  ; but 
after  driving  it  all  night,  found,  at  day- 
break next  day,  they  had  never  quitted 
the  ox-yard.  As  the  servants  and  monks 
were  all  astir,  they  then  decamped,  leav- 
ing the  ox  behind  in  the  shed. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  472. 

A robber  who  stole  St.  Odilo's  horse 
remained  immovable  all  night.  One  night 
a robber  stole  St.  Odilo’s  horse,  but  no 
sooner  had  he  reached  the  outer  gates 
of  the  monastery  of  Orval  than  both  he 
and  the  horse  became  powerless  to  move. 
There  they  stood,  like  living  statues,  all 
the  night  through.  At  daybreak  St. 
Odilo  saw  them,  and,  going  up  to  the 
robber,  said  to  him  quizzically,  “ Ericnd, 
you  have  put  yourself  to  a vast  deal  of 


trouble  to  stand  guard  here  all  night.” 
Then,  casting  towards  him  a small  coin, 
he  led  the  horse  back  into  the  stable. 
(See  Eman,  Col.  1.) — Bollandus,  Acta 
Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  Jan.  1. 

The  groom  of  Payen  du  Teil,  having 
stolen  his  master's  horse,  travelled  all 
night,  and  next  morning  found  he  had 
not  left  the  yard  (eleventh  century). 
St.  Bernard  of  Abbeville,  with  two 
companions,  travelling  from  Nogent  to 
Mortagnc,  met  a chevalier  named  Payen 
du  Teil,  who  invited  them  to  sleep  in  his 
mansion.  During  the  night,  the  groom 
stole  his  master’s  horse  and  rode  off  with 
it  towards  Bellesme,  a town  in  the  county 
of  Perche,  then  at  war  with  Morthgne. 
St.  Bernard,  who  knew  what  was  done, 
had  recourse  to  prayer,  and  God  led  the 
groom  a fool’s  chase  ; for  after  riding  all 
night,  and  expecting  to  find  himself  at 
Bellesme,  at  daybreak  he  discovered  he 
was  still  in  his  master’s  stables ; and 
recognized  at  once  that  this  was  due  to 
St.  Bernard’s  prayers.- — Corblet,  Hagio- 
graphie  d' Amiens.  (The  life  of  St. 

Bernard  was  written  1137-1148  by  Geof- 
froy  le  Gros,  one  of  his  disciples.) 

St.  Vincent  Terrier  journeyed  eastwards 
from  Vanncs  all  night,  and  found  next  morn- 
ing he  had  not  moved  (a.d.  1419).  When 
St.  Vincent  Ferrier  was  about  to  die,  the 
people  of  Valentia  entreated  that  he  would 
return  thither,  and  lay  his  bones  among 
them.  He  was  then  at  Vannes,  and 
started  with  his  five  companions,  at  sun- 
set, to  go  to  Spain.  All  night  they 
travelled,  taking  a direction  eastwards  ; 
but,  at  sunrise  next  morning,  they  found, 
after  twelve  hours’  walking,  they  were 
still  on  the  spot  from  which  they  started. 
St.  Vincent  understood  by  this  “ miracle” 
that  God  intended  he  should  die  at 
Vannes ; and  said  to  his  companions, 
“You  see,  my  brothers,  God  does  not 
wish  Valentia  to  have  my  bones,  because 
that  stiffnecked  people  rejected  the  word 
of  truth  which  I preached  to  them.” 
■When  the  inhabitants  of  Vannes  heard  of 
this,  the  churches  rang  out  their  joy-peals, 
and  ten  days  afterwards  the  saint  diod, 
at  the  age  of  sixty  years. — Peter  Eanzaso 
(bishop  of  Lucera),  Life  of  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier. 

Legion; 

Luke  vlii.  27-38.  When  Jesus  arrived  at  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes,  there  met  Him  a 
certain  man  which  had  a devil,  and  wore  no 
clothes,  and  abode  in  the  tombs.  When  be 
saw  Jesus,  he  cried  out,  What  have  I to  do 
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with  Thee,  Jesus,  Son  of  God  ? I beseech  Thee 
torment  me  not.  Jesus  asked  him,  saying, 
What  is  thy  name?  And  he  said.  Legion. 
And  they  besought  Jesus  that  He  would  not 
command  them  to  go  into  the  deep.  Now, 
there  was  there  a herd  of  many  swine  feeding 
on  the  mountain,  and  the  devils  besought  Him 
that  he  would  suffer  them  to  enter  into  the 
swine;  and  He  suffered  it.  Then  went  the 
devils  out  of  the  man,  and  entered  into  the 
swine  ; and  the  whole  herd  ran  violently  down  a 
steep  place  into  the  lake,  and  there  perished. 

Orion,  possessed  of  a legion , is  delivered 
by  St.  Hilarion.  Orion  was  a very  rich 
man,  but  he  was  possessed  of  a legion. 
AVhile  St.  TIilarion  was  preaching,  Orion, 
slipping  from  his  keepers,  ran  up  to  him, 
and,  seizing  him  in  his  arms,  hoisted 
him  up  into  the  air.  All  the  congrega- 
tion were  terrified  ; but  Iliiarion  said, 
“ Let  be ! I will  deal  with  this  man.” 
Then,  taking  him  by  the  hair,  he  threw 
him  on  the  ground,  and  set  his  foot  upon 
him.  The  man  howled  and  yelled  ; but 
the  hermit  said,  “Ah  ! Lord,  deliver  this 
wretch,  unloose  him,  for  it  is  as  easy  for 
Thee  to  vauquish  a legion  as  one.”  So 
saying,  Orion  opened  his  mouth,  and 
there  issued  from  it  sundry  noises,  like 
the  stir  of  a moving  crowd.  Presently 
the  noise  ceased,  and  the  man  was  cured. 
Next  day,  Orion  brought  rich  presents 
to  the  monastery ; but  Iliiarion  said  to 
him,  “ Didst  thou  never  hear  what  befell 
Gehozi  and  Simon  Magus?  The  one 
sold  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Glicfet,  and 
the  other  thought  to  buy  it ; but  both 
were  severely  punished.  Go  home,  and 
do  what  you  will  with  thy  gifts,  for  I 
will  in  no  wise  touch  them.”  Orion  then 
besought  the  saint  to  take  them  in  trust, 
as  alms  for  the  poor ; but  Hilarion  de- 
clined to  do  so,  for  “many,”  he  said, 
“ under  the  guise  of  alms,  indulge  their 
own  greed.  We  are  not  only  to  do  no 
evil,  Orion ; we  are  not  to  let  our  good 
be  evil  spoken  of,  lest  the  name  of  Christ 
be  blasphemed.”  Orion  was  vexed,  but 
Hilarion  said  to  him,  “My  son,  grieve 
not  at  my  words.  Were  I to  accept  thy 
bounty,  I should  be  doing  wrong,  and 
devils  would  no  longer  be  obedient  to 
me.  Then  would  they  return  to  thee, 
fiercer  and  more  numerous  than  before, 
and  thy  last  state  would  be  worse  than 
thy  first.  Go  to  thy  house  rather,  and 
give  to  the  poor,  even  as  thy  heart  bids 
thee ; for  whoso  giveth  to  the  poor, 
lendeth  to  the  Lord.”  (See  Lunatics, 
etc.,  p.  223.) — St.  Jerome,  Vita  St.IIilario- 
nis  Lremitce  (a.d.  390).  Sec  also  Callistus 
(who  died  1350),  Ecclesiastical  History. 


Lifted  up. 

Ezek.  viii.  3.  He  put  forth  the  form  of  a 
hand,  and  took  me  by  a lock  of  my  head  ; and 
the  Spirit  lifted  me  up  between  the  earth  and 
the  heaven. 

James  iv.  10.  Humble  yourselves  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  He  will  lift  you  up. 

Psalm  cxlvii.  6.  The  Lord  lifteth  up  the 
meek : He  casteth  the  wicked  down  to  the 
ground. 

1 Sam.  ii.  7.  The  Lord  . . . bringeth  low  and 
lifteth  up. 

St.  Agnes  was  often  lifted  from  the 
ground  in  the  ecstasy  of  prayer  (a.d. 
1274-1317).  Even  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen,  we  are  told,  St.  Agnes  was  often 
lifted  five  feet  or  more  from  the  ground, 
in  the  ecstasy  of  prayer,  and  that  “ in 
the  presence  of  all  the  inmates  of  the 
Convent  del  Sacco.” — Raymond  of  Capua, 
Life  of  St.  Agnes. 

St.' Angela  of  Brescia,  founder  of  the 
Ursulines,  lifted  up  (a.d.  1474-1540). 
On  her  return  to  Brescia,  after  the  treaty 
of  Cambrai,  in  1529,  St.  Angela  was  at 
the  “holy  sacrifice,”  when  she  was 
suddenly  and  publicly  entranced.  Her 
body  was  lifted  from  the  earth,  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  congregation,  and  re- 
mained suspended  in  the  air  a long  time. 
“ Ce  prodige  fut  aper?u  d’un  nombre 
infini  de  persones.  Elle  cut  souvent  des 
ravissements  semblables.”  — Les  Petits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  vi.  pp.  331,  332. 

St.  Antoinette  of  Florence  often  lifted 
up  in  prayer  (a.d.  1400-1472).  “Plusicurs 
fois  on  vit  un  globe  de  feu  suspendu  au- 
dessus  de  la  tete  de  la  Bienheureuse 
Antoinette,  qui,  dans  l’obscurite,  remplis- 
sait  le  saint  temple  de  lumi'ere;  plusieurs 
fois  aussi  on  la  vit  suspendue  entre  le 
ciel  et  la  terre  pendant  qu’elle  priait.” — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 

St.  Arcy,  bishop  of  Gap,  often  lifted  up 
in  prayer  (a.d.  535-604).  Probus,  a 
contemporary,  tells  us  that  St.  Arey 
got  a false  key  of  the  church,  whereby 
he  let  himself  in  during  the  hours  of 
sleep,  and  passed  the  time  in  prayer  on 
the  pavement  of  the  church.  Often  and 
often,  says  Probus,  during  these  vigils, 
the  saint  was  ravished  in  spirit  and 
carried  before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty, 
or  lifted  high  into  the  air  by  the  ministry 
of  angels.  At  such  times  the  whole 
church  was  a blaze  of  celestial  light. — 
Ilistoire  Hagiologique  du  Diocese  de  Gap. 

The  spirits  of  St.  Berard  and  his  com- 
panions lifted  up  (a.d.  304).  St.  Berard 
and  his  companions  tried  to  convert  the 
Moors  of  Spain,  but  were  cast  into  a 
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dark  dungeon.  This  dungeon  was  in- 
stantly illuminated  with  light  from 
heaven,  and  the  guards  saw  the  spirits 
of  St.  Berard  and  his  companions  lifted 
into  the  air,  “comme  si  elles  eussent 
deja  monte'  au  ciel.”  Forthwith  they 
were  miraculously  set  free,  and  again 
preached  to  the  followers  of  the  false 
prophet.  Being  again  seized,  they  were 
scourged,  dragged  over  broken  glass  and 
crockery  till  all  their  bodies  were  one 
vast  wound.  The  wounds,  being  covered 
with  salt  and  sprinkled  with  vinegar  to 
irritate  them,  had  boiling  oil  poured  over 
them,  but  “ au  milieu  de  tous  ces  out- 
rages, les  saints  montrerent  tant  de  con- 
stance  qu’ils  ne  paraissaient  pas  etre 
sensible  aux  douleurs.” — Les  Petits  Bol- 
laiidistes  (1880),  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

Jamhlichus  lifted  up  in  prayer  (fourth 
century).  Jamhlichus,  the  Neo-platonist, 
when  he  prayed,  was  raised  ten  cubits 
from  the  ground,  and  his  body  and  dress 
too  assumed  the  appearance  of  gold. — 
Eunapius,  Jamhlichus. 

St.  Fetor  Celestine,  saying  mass,  was 
lifted  high  into  the  air,  and  remained  so 
through  the  whole  service  (a.d.  1274). 
When  St.  Peter  Celestine  went  to  Rome 
to  obtain  the  pope’s  approval  of  the 
“Order  of  Celestines,”  he  was  ordered 
to  say  mass.  The  officers  who  waited 
on  the  priests  handed  him  the  gorgeous 
robes  and  ornaments,  but  Peter  requested 
he  might  retain  his  hermit’s  cloak.  He 
did  so,  but  angels  came  and  covered  his 
cloak  with  precious  ornaments ; and, 
when  he  began  mass,  he  was  lifted  by 
angels  high  in  the  air,  where  he  remained 
suspended  till  the  service  was  over.  The 
pope,  who  was  present,  could  not,  after 
this,  hesitate  to  confirm  the  new  order, 
and  accordingly  granted  the  required 
bulls. 

Another  example.  Celestine  V.,  after 
his  abdication,  was  imprisoned  by  his 
•successor,  Boniface  VIII.,  in  the  castle 
of  Fumone,  and  starved  to  death.  No 
one  was  allowed  access  to  him,  and  a 
strong  guard  was  set  over  him.  One 
day  Boniface,  being  conscience-struck, 
sent  three  cardinals  to  console  his 
prisoner.  They  found  him  saying  mass 
for  the  dead ; and  were  not  a little 
astonished  to  see  him  surrounded  with 
light,  and  suspended  in  the  air.  When 
the  cardinals  asked  him  why  he  was 
saying  mass  for  the  dead,  he  replied, 
“ It  is  for  the  king  of  Hungary,  who 
died  this  morning ; by  the  mass  just 
said,  his  soul  has  been  delivered  from 


purgatory.” — The  Admirable  Life  of  St. 
Peter  Celestine,  Pope,  etc.  (from  the 
press  of  the  Celestines,  Bar  le  Due). 

St.  Clara  of  Rimini  goes  from  Assisi  to 
the  church  “ de  la  Portioncule"  without 
touching  the  ground  (a.d.  1346).  One 
day,  as  St.  Clara  went  from  Assisi  to  the 
church  “ de  la  Portioncule”  about  a mile 
off,  her  companions  noticed  that  her  feet 
never  once  touched  the  ground  ; in  fact, 
“angels  carried  her  to  the  church  of 
their  queen.” — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol . 
ii.  p.  439.  See  p.  200,  xi. 

St.  Colctta  or  Nicolctta  often  lifted  up 
by  the  Spirit  (a.d.  1380-1447).  One  day, 
as  St.  Coletta  was  seated  on  the  ground 
in  the  midst  of  her  sisterhood,  the  twelve 
apostles,  as  twelve  old  men  arrayed  in 
white  robes,  stood  round  for  some  time, 
then  rose  into  the  air.  St.  Coletta  rose 
with  them,  till  she  wholly  disappeared 
from  the  sight  of  her  companions.  Often 
during  her  prayers  was  she  lifted  by 
the  Spirit  from  the  earth,  sometimes  so 
high  as  to  be  quite  out  of  sight.  At  one 
time,  “ une  flamme  merveilleuse  s’e'chap- 
pant  de  sa  bouche  illuminait  son  oratoirc.” 
— Douillet,  Vie  de  St.  Colette. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  lifted  from  the 
earth  in  prayer  (a.d.  1416^1507).  Louis 
XI.  sent  for  St.  Francis  of  Paula,  and  the 
pope  (Sixtus  IV.)  commanded  him  to  go. 
When  he  reached  Naples,  on  his  way  to 
Tours,  the  whole  city  turned  out  to  pay 
him  honour,  and  the  king  (Ferdinand  I.) 
entertained  him  in  his  palace.  At  night, 
his  majesty,  peeping  through  the  crevices 
of  the  chamber  door,  saw  the  saint  in 
prayer.  He  was  encompassed  with  a great 
light,  and  was  elevated  many  feet  from 
the  floor  of  the  room.  The  king  was 
greatly  astonished,  the  more  so  as  he 
thought  the  fatigues  of  the  day  would 
have  overcome  him  ; but  he  knew  not  the 
man,  or  he  would  have  known  that  in  the 
multitude  of  his  thoughts  he  would  say 
unto  God,  “ Thy  comforts  refresh  my 
soul.” — Father  Giry,  Acts  of  his  Canoniza- 
tion, etc. 

St.  Francis  of  Posadas  often  lifted  from 
the  earth  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  (a.d. 
1G44-1713).  St.  Francis  of  Posadas  wept 
without  ceasing  during  mass,  and  thought 
himself  unworthy  to  touch  liis  God.  At 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  his  whole  body 
trembled,  and  he  could  not  restrain  his 
sighs.  One  day  he  saw  Christ  Himself  in 
the  host,  and  his  agitation  was  so  great 
that  his  assistants  were  afraid  he  would 
break  the  host  in  his  hands.  Often  he 
■would  fall  into  an  ecstasy,  and  be  caught 
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I up  from  the  ground.  When  he  came  to 
himself  he  would  say,  “I  cannot  tell 
whether  I left  the  earth  or  the  earth  with- 
drew from  me.”  On  one  occasion,  while 
pronouncing  the  words  of  consecration, 
his  spirit  left  his  body,  and  his  body  rose 
in  the  air,  and  remained  suspended  there. 
When  he  came  down  again,  all  the  con- 
gregation saw  he  was  encompassed  with 
a great  light,  the  wrinkles  of  his  face 
disappeared,  his  skin  looked  transparent 
as  crystal,  and  his  cheeks  were  red  as 
fire.  On  another  occasion,  while  reading 
the  Gospel  of  the  day,  rays  of  light  issued 
from  his  mouth  so  as  to  lighten  the 
missal  he  held  in  his  hand.  Twice, 
during  Pentecost,  such  a brilliant  light 
issued  from  his  body'  that  the  whole  altar 
was  illuminated. — L’abbe'  Daras,  The 
Saints,  etc.,  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

St.  John-Joseph  of  the  Cross  often  lifted 
from  the  earth  in  his  ecstasies  ( a.i >.  1054- 
1734).  St.  John-Joseph  of  the  Cross  in 
his  ecstasies  was  frequently  lifted  by  the 
Spirit  into  the  air,  where  he  remained 
suspended.  “ Ses  ravissements  e'taient 
parfaitement  connus  ; plusieurs  personnes 
qui  assistaient  h sa  messe  cm  furent 
tc'moins.  La  meme  chose  arriva  aussi 
d’une  facon  fort  extraordinaire,  dans  le 
cours  d’une  procession.” 

, Another  instance.  While  St.  Jolin- 

I Joseph  was  building  his  monastery,  he 
I used  to  assist  in  carrying  materials,  such 
I as  bricks,  mortar,  or  timber.  On  one 
I occasion  he  was  missed,  and  searchers, 

I going  into  the  chapel,  found  him  there 
I in  an  ecstasy.  He  was  entirely  lifted  off 
I the  ground ; indeed,  so  high  was  he 
I suspended  upon  nothing,  that  his  head 
I touched  the  ceiling. — Cardinal  Wiseman, 

I contributed  to  Migne’s  Demonstrations 
li  Evangdliques,  vol.  xvi. 

St.  Margaret  of  Hungary  often  lifted 
I up  by  the  Spirit  (a.d.  1243-1271).  One 
I Good  Friday,  St.  Margaret  of  Hungary 

I was  seen  several  times  lifted  by  the 
Spirit  more  than  a cubit’s  height  from 
the  ground.  This  has  also  occurred  on 
several  other  occasions,  especially  on  All 
Saints’  days,  and  the  days  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin. — Bollandus,  Acta 
Sanctorum,  vol.  iii.  (Also  Surius,  Lives, 
etc.,  vol.  i.) 

St:  Mary  of  Egypt  was  lifted  from  the 
earth  in  prayer  (a.d.  421).  St.  Mary  of 
Egypt,  in  early'  womanhood,  lived  a 
most  licentious  life  ; but,  being  called  to 
repentance,  she  retired  to  a desert  in 
Palestine,  where  she  lived  on  such  herbs 
as  she  could  find,  and  went  about  wholly 


without  clothing.  Father  Zozimus  one 
day  came  upon  her  accidentally',  and 
after  giving  her  his  outer  garment, 
learnt  her  history  from  her  own  mouth. 
He  tells  us  he  saw  her  retire  a little 
distance,  and  turning  to  the  east  in 
prayer,  she  was  lifted  from  the  earth 
more  than  five  feet.  Father  Zozimus 
tells  us  he  was  more  than  half  afraid, 
and  thought  what  he  saw  must  be  a 
ghost. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv. 
p.  123. 

St.  Monica  lifted  up  from  the  ground  in 
prayer.  St.  Monica,  being  confessed  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  remained  in  a trance 
all  that  day'.  At  another  time  she  was 
seen  in  prayer  lifted  up  by  the  Spirit  at 
least  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
remained  so,  as  if  suspended  in  the  air. — 
St.  Augustine  (a.d.  397),  Confessions. 

Philip  of  Neri  lifted  by  the  Spirit  into 
the  air  (a.d.  1515-1595).  Philip  of  Neri 
was  ofttimes  so  rapt  in  spirit  that  he  has 
been  raised  two  feet  or  more  above  the 
ground,  and  has  remained  thus  in  the  air 
for  a considerable  time,  environed  with 
light. — Antony  Gollonius,  Life  of  Philip 
of  Neri. 

St.  Joseph  Oriol  often  raised  into  the  air 
in  ecstasy  (a.d.  1050-1702).  While  St. 
Joseph  Oriol  was  sailing  from  Marseilles 
to  Barcelona,  the  sailors  declare  they 
often  saw  him  in  an  ecstasy  lifted  many 
feet  above  the  deck,  and  supported  in  the 
air  upon  nothing.— Les  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  in.  p.  615. 

St.  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  lifted  into 
the  air  in  prayer  (979,  997-i()38).  The 
spirit  of  St.  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary, 
was  often  lifted  up  in  communion  with 
God,  and  sometimes  his  body'  followed, 
being  buoyed  into  the  air.  One  day, 
while  praying  in  his  tent,  he  was  lifted 
into  the  air  byT  the  hands  of  angels,  and 
so  remained  till  his  prayer  was  ended. — 
Chartruiz  (bishop  of  Hungary),  Life  of 
St.  Stephen,  Eiruj  of  Hungary. 

St.  Theresa  lifted  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
air  (a.d.  1515-1582).  The  body  of  St. 
1 heresa  has  been  seen  many'  times  elevated 
from  the  ground  into  the  air  ; and  there 
it  has  remained,  “ suspended  on  nothing,” 
till  . she  has  desired  of  the  Lord  her 
Saviour  the  cessation  of  this  miraculous 
favour.  This  occurred  on  one  occasion 
in  the  presence  of  Dom  Alvares  de 
Mondosa,  bishop  of  Avila,  who  had  come 
to  converse  with  her  on  spiritual  matters. 
He  found  her  elevated  above  the  window 
through  which  the  sisters  usually'  received 
the  host.  During  the  sacrifice  of  the 
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mass,  not  only  was  her  whole  body 
radiant  with  light,  it  was  not  unfre- 
quently  raised  from  the  earth,  and  sus- 
pended in  the  air. — Her  autobiography 
and  life,  by  Father  Bouix. 

Francis  Xavier  lifted  up  into  the  air  in 
prayer  (a.d.  1506-1552).  Francis  Xavier, 
many  and  many  a time,  with  his  face  on 
fire,  was  miraculously  lifted  above  the 
earth,  and  raised  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
air  during  prayer.  On  these  occasions, 
wholly  unable  to  contain  his  fulness  of 
joy,  he  would  exclaim,  “ Satis  est, 
Domine  ! Satis  est ! ” (“  It  is  enough,  0 
Lord ; itis  enough ! ” — Cardinal  deMonte’s 
speech  before  Gregory  XV.,  at  the 
canonization  of  Francis  Xavier,  Jan.  19, 
1622. 

Miscellaneous  examples.  The  princess 
Hedwiges  (a.d.  1243)  was  often  seen 
by  her  maidens  elevated  into  the  air 
during  prayer,  and  encircled  with  light. 
— Surius,  Life  of  St.  Hedwiges. 

St.  Mary  Frances  of  the  Five 
Wounds  (1715-1791),  on  her  djdng  bed, 
saw  a cross  lifted  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling  of  her  chamber.  When  she  told 
this  to  her  confessor,  he  said  it  was  a 
warning  sent  from  God  that  the  days  of 
her  pilgrimage  were  drawing  to  an  end. — 
K.  P.  Bernard  Laviosa,  Life  of  Mary 
Frances. 

St.  John  of  St.  Facond  (1430-1479). 
St.  John  of  St.  Facond,  in  Spain,  was 
often  suspended  in  the  air  many  feet 
above  the  ground,  sometimes  for  a whole 
night.* — Acta  Sanctorum,  June  12. 

Simon  Magus  ascended  into  the  air  and 
was  cast  down.  St.  Isidore  says  that 
Simon  Magus  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  adds  this  tradition  : He  had  proposed 
a disputation  with  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  had,  in  accordance  with  his 
promise,  risen  high  into  the  air ; hut,  at 
the  prayers  of  the  two  apostles,  he  was 
thrown  down  at  noontime  by  the  evil 
spirits  who  had  carried  him  up.— Pinnock, 
Analysis  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  p.  47. 

The  Brahmin  who  sat  on  the  air.  In 
the  Asiatic  Monthly  Journal  (March,  1829) 
is  an  account  of  a Brahmin  who  ap- 
parently sat  upon  air.  He  could  also 
remain  under  water  for  several  hours. 
In  the  former  case,  when  the  fakir 
regained  the  terra  firma,  he  looked  like 

° Trobably  many  persons  have  felt  what  is  called 
levitation  in  bed.  I myself  havo  done  so  many  and  many 
a time.  Itis  rather  a pleasant  sensation  of  walking  on 
nir,  sometimes  three  or  four  feet  above  the  earth,  and 
sometimes  above  the  trees,  the  higher  the  more  agreeable. 
This  is  not  in  delirium,  but  in  perfect  health.  It  is  hard, 
in  the  morning,  to  persuade  one’s  self  that  walking  on  air 
Is  not  possible. 


a sitting  corpse,  except  that  there  was 
a swelling  over  the  entire  scalp.  Hot 
water  and  cake  being  applied  to  this 
swelling,  it  subsided.  It  seemed  as  if 
“his  whole  life  had  been  collected  on 
the  top  of  his  skull.” 

If,  as  Milton  says,  the  contemplation  of  divine  things 
and  the  converse  with  angelic  spirits  etherealizes  the 
body,  and  “turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul’s  essence," 
vve  have  a solution  of  the  legerity  of  those  saintly  bodies 
which  in  prayer  rise  into  the  nir  as  if  buoyed  upwards. 
In  Scripture  we  have  the  cases  of  Enoch,  Elijah,  and  our 
Saviour,  whose  bodies  had  lost  their  earthly  gravitation, 
ami,  though  material  still,  were  spiritualized  and  lighter 
than  the  air  through  which  they  rose. 

Levitation  of  Mr.  D.  Home.  Lord 
Lindsay  describes  the  levitation  of  Mr. 
D.  Home,  and  his  floating  in  and  out 
of  a window  seventy  feet  from  the 
ground.  I will  give  the  account  in  lord 
Lindsay’s  own  words.  “I  was  sitting 
with  Mr.  Home,  and  lord  Adare,  and  a 
cousin  of  his.  During  the  sitting,  Mr. 
Home  went  into  a trance,  and  in  that 
state  was  carried  out  of  the  window  in 
the  room  next  to  where  we  were,  and 
was  brought  in  at  our  window.  The 
distance  between  the  windows  was  about 
seven  and  a half  feet,  and  there  was  not 
the  slightest  foothold  between  them,  nor 
was  there  more  than  a twelve-inch  pro- 
jection to  each  window,  which  served  as 
a ledge  to  put  flowers  on.  We  heard  the 
window  in  the  next  room  lifted  up,  and 
almost  immediately  after,  we  saw  Home 
floating  in  the  air  outside  our  window. 
The  moon  was  shining  full  into  the 
room  ; my  back  was  to  the  light,  and 
I saw  the  shadow  on  the  wall  of  the 
window-sill,  and  Home’s  feet  about  six 
inches  above  it.  He  remained  in  this 
position  for  a few  minutes,  then  raised 
the  window,  and  glided  into  the  room 
feet  foremost,  and  sat  down.  Lord  Adare 
then  went  into  the  next  room  to  look  at 
the  window  from  which  Home  had  been 
carried.  It  was  raised  about  eighteen 
inches,  and  he  expressed  his  wonder  how 
Mr.  Home  had  been  taken  through  so 
narrow  an  aperture.  Home  said,  still 
entranced,  1 1 will  show  you ; ’ and  then, 
with  his  back  to  the  window,  ho  loaned 
back,  and  was  shot  out  of  the  aperture, 
head  foremost,  with  the  body  rigid  ; and 
then,  quite  quietly,  he  returned.  The 
window  is  seventy  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  I very  much  doubt  whether  the  most 
skilful  tightrope-dancer  would  like  to 
attempt  a feat  of  this  description,  where 
the  only  means  of  crossing  would  be  by 
a perilous  leap,  or  by  being  borne  across 
in  such  a manner  as  I have  described,” 
(July  14,  1871,  signed  “ Lindsay.”) 
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Copied  from  ZUlbier’s  Transcendental  Physics,  Appen- 
dix A,  p.  249.  Edition  printed  by  W.  H.  Harrison,  33, 
Museum  Street,  London,  1882. 

Lions. 

2 Tnt.  iv.  17.  I was  delivered  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  lion. 

Ecclesiasticds  xlvli.  3.  He  played  with 
lions,  as  with  kids;  and  with  hears,  as  with 
lambs. 

Dan.  vi.  1-23.  When  Daniel  was  made  chief 
minister  of  king  Darius,  the  native  princes 
were  jealous,  and  leagued  together  to  ruin  him. 
With  this  intent,  they  went  to  the  king,  and 
pretending  that  they  wished  to  honour  him, 
asked  him  to  pass  an  edict,  that  every  one  who 
wanted  to  petition  for  anything  should  ask  it 
of  the  king  only,  and  if  any  one  disobeyed  this 
edict  he  should  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions. 
■The  edict  was  proclaimed,  and  Daniel,  as 
before,  petitioned  God  in  prayer  three  times 
a day.  When  Darius  was  told  thereof  he  was 
very  sorry,  but  as  be  could  not  ignore  his  edict, 
Daniel  was  let  down  into  the  lions’  den.  At 
daybreak  Darius  went  to  the  cave,  and  found 
to  his  great  joy  that  Daniel  had  received  no 
harm,  so  ho  was  drawn  out  of  the  den,  and  his 
accusers  were  cast  in;  and  lo!  the  lions  tore 
the  men  piecemeal  ere  ever  they  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  den. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon  i.  33-42.  In  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  Daniel  exposed  the 
frauds  of  the  priests  of  Bel,  and  destroyed  the 
dragon  which  was  held  to  be  a god.  By  this 
means  he  provoked  the  anger  of  all  those  who 
worshipped  this  falso  god.  Accordingly,  the 
men  of  Babylon  went  to  Cyrus,  and  said  to  him, 
Deliver  Daniel  into  our  hands,  or  we  will 
destroy  thee  and  thine  house.  So  Daniel  was 
given  into  their  hands,  and  they  cast  him  into 
a den  containing  seven  hungry  lions,  and  there 
left  him  for  seven  days ; but  "the  lions  did  him 
no  harm.  On  the  seventh  day  Cyrus  went  to 
the  den,  and  saw  Daniel  Bitting  peacefully 
among  the  lions.  The  king  commanded  that 
he  should  be  taken  out,  and  his  accusers  be 
thrown  to  the  lions.  This  was  done,  and  the 
men  were  devoured  by  the  hungry  beasts,  even 
before  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cave. 

Lions  offer  adoration  to  the  Child  Jesus. 
When  Jesus  was  eight  years  old,  He  went 
into  a cavern  where  a lioness  was  bring- 
ing up  her  whelps.  When  the  beasts 
saw  the  true  Prince  they  ran  up  to  offer 
adoration.  Jesus  sat  in  the  cavern,  where 
the  whelps  frisked  about  His  feet,  while 
the  two  elder  beasts  stood  reverently  afar 
off,  with  heads  bowed  down,  and  meek 
faces.  After  a while,  Jesus  came  out  of 
the  cave,  and  much  people  saw  Him, 
with  the  lion  and  lioness  marching 
before  Him,  and  the  young  ones  gambol- 
ling playfully  around  Him.  The  parents 
of  Jesus  were  present  at  this  sight:  and 
Jesus  said  to  the  multitude,  “ Lo  ! the 
beasts  of  the  forest  are  wiser  than  ye, 
for  they  recognize  their  Lord  and  Master ; 


but  ye  see  Me,  and  know  Me  not.” — 
Apocryphal  Gospel  (pseudo  Matthew). 

“The  lion  will  not  touch  the  true  prince”  (1  Hen.  IV., 
Act  ii.  sc.  4)  was  a very  common  religious  superstition  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  “ true  prince  ” meant  the  Messiah, 
who  is  called  “ the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah."  Loosely, 
however,  it  applied  to  any  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
in  this  sense  Falstnff  applies  the  proverb  to  prince  Henry. 
Similarly  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  say — 

Fetch  the  Numldian  lion  I brought  over; 

If  she  be  sprung  from  royal  blood,  the  lion 
Will  do  her  reverence ; else  he'll  tear  her. 

The  Mad  Lovci'. 

No  one  pretends  that  the  " Gospel  ” referred  to  is 
inspired;  but  it  embodies  a prevailing  notion,  no  matter 
by  whom  written,  and  as  such  belongs  to  the  data  of  the 
“Modes  of  Thought" 

Androclus  and  the  lion.  Androclus,  a 
Roman  slave,  was  condemned  to  encounter 
a lion  in  the  amphitheatre  ; but  when  the 
lion  was  let  loose,  it  crouched  at  his  feet 
and  began  licking  them.  The  circum- 
stance naturally’  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  consul,  and  the  slave,  being  brought 
before  him,  told  him  the  following  tale: 
— “I  was  compelled  by  cruel  treatment 
to  run  away  from  y’our  service,  while  in 
Africa ; and  one  day  I took  refuge  in 
a cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  While 
I was  in  the  cave  a lion  entered,  limping, 
and  evidently’  in  great  pain.  Seeing  me 
he  held  up  his  paw,  from  which  1 ex- 
tracted a large  thorn,  and  the  beast  was 
soon  able  to  use  his  paw  again.  We  lived 
together  for  some  time  in  the  cave,  the 
lion  catering  for  both  of  us.  At  length, 
tired  of  this  savage  life,  I left  the  cave, 
was  apprehended,  brought  to  Rome,  and 
condemned  to-be  torn  to  pieces  by  a lion. 
My’  enemy  was  my  old  friend,  and  he 
recognized  me  instantly’.”  The  consul, 
hearing  the  talc,  pardoned  the  slave, 
and  presented  to  him  the  lion,  which 
followed  him  about  the  city  like  a dog. 
— Aulus  Gellius,  Nodes  Attica;,  v.  15. 

The  extracUon  of  a thorn  from  the  paw  of  a wild  beast 
is  a common  incident  in  the  lives  of  the  saints.  (See 
Gerasimus  and  the  Lion,  p.  220;  Jerome  and  the 
Lion,  p.  220;  also.under  Beasts  confiding  in  Saints, 
PL  ii.) 

St.  Archelaa,  being  exposed  to  lions,  is 
not  injured  by  them  (third  century).  St. 
Archelaa  was  exposed  to  lions,  but  was 
wholly  unhurt  by’  them.  Boiling  pitch 
was  then  poured  over  her  body,  but  when 
she  cried  to  God  in  her  agony,  a voice 
from  heaven  said  to  her,  “Maiden,  be 
not  afraid,  for  I am  with  thee,  and  will 
give  thee  a crown  of  life.” — Baring- 
Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

. St.  Basilides,  St.  Cirinus,  St.  Nabor, 
and  St.  Nazarius,  were  first  beheaded,  and 
then  thrown  to  hungry  lions,  but  the  lions 
touched  not  the  dead  bodies.  St.  Basilides, 
St.  Cirinus,  St.  Nabor,  and  St.  Nazarius, 
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four  Roman  nobles,  were  put  to  death 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  for  being 
Christians.  After  being  beheaded,  their 
bodies  were  thrown  to  lions,  bears,  and 
other  wild  beasts ; but  the  beasts,  instead 
of  devouring  them,  crouched  reverently 
before  them.  Then  some  Christians  came 
and  buried  the  bodies  in  a place  out  of 
Rome,  called  Catatumbe. 

Almost  all  general  martyrologies  contain  this  account. 
(See  amongst  others  Bede’s  Church  History.) 

St.  Faustinus  and  St.  Jovita , being  cast 
to  four  lions,  received  no  harm.  Claudius 
II.  of  Rome  sentenced  St.  Faustinus  and 
St.  Jovita  to  be  cast  to  four  savage  lions, 
for  loving  Jehovah  more  than  Jove;  but 
the  beasts  lay  at  their  feet,  like  favourite 
dogs,  and  did  them  no  sort  of  harm. 
Then  leopards  and  bears,  irritated  with 
torches,  were  sent  against  them,  but  in- 
stead of  attacking  the  saints,  turned  on 
their  irritators,  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 
Surius  (1570),  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

St.  Gerasimus  and  the  lion  (a.d.  475). 
St.  Gerasimus,  being  one  day  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  saw  a lion  coming  to  him, 
limping  on  three  feet.  When  it  reached 
the  saint,  it  held  up  to  him  its  right  fore 
paw,  from  which  the  saint  extracted  a 
large  thorn,  and  the  lion  soon  recovered 
the  use  of  its  paw.  The  grateful  beast 
now  attached  itself  to  the  saint,  and 
lived  with  him  in  his  monastery,  follow- 
ing him  about  like  a dog,  without 
molesting  any  one.  (See  Axdroclus, 
p.  219  ; Jerome,  below.) — Vies  des  Feres 
des  Deserts  d'  Orient. 

Sir  Iwain  de  Galles.  Sir  Iwain  de 
Galle3  was  attended  by  a lion,  which,  in 
gratitude  to  the  knight  who  had  delivered 
it  from  a serpent,  became  ever  after  his 
faithful  follower.  The  lion  used  to  play 
with  the  knight  like  a dog,  and  would 
often  rise  on  his  hind  feet  and  lick  his 
face. 

St.  Jerome  and  the  lion  (a.d.  345-420). 
One  day,  as  St.  Jerome  was  reading  with 
his  disciples,  a lion  entered  the  room. 
Though  lame  and  limping,  the  scholars 
were  frightened  and  ran  away.  Not  so 
the  learned  doctor : he  waited  quietly  till 
the  lion  came  near.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done  the  beast  lifted  one  of  its  fore  paws 
into  the  doctor’s  hand,  and  showed  him 
how  it  was  bleeding  from  the  wound  of  a 
thorn.  The  holy  man  extracted  the  thorn, 
washed  the  paw,  and  dressed  it.  When 
the  lion  was  able  to  use  its  paw  again, 
St.  Jerome  gave  it  his  blessing,  intending 
it  to  go  into  its  wild  haunts  ; but  it  refused 
to  leave,  its  benefactor,  and  lived  in  the 
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monastcrjq  following  the  doctor  about 
like  a dog,  and  offering  violence  to  no 
one.  In  Christian  art  St.  Jerome  is  often  i 
represented  blessing  a lion.  (See  Ax-  jj 
droclus,  p.  219.) — Edward  Kinesman,  j 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  784. 

St.  John  the  Silent  protected  bg  a lion  i 
(a.d.  454-558).  St.  John  the  Silent,  being  j 
obliged  to  quit  his  monastery  in  con-  ; 
sequence  of  a sedition  amongst  the  monks,  jj 
betook  himself  to  the  desert  of  Rube,  a 
where  he  lived  nine  years  in  perfect  j 
silence,  never  in  all  that  time  speaking  j 
a word  to  any  human  being.  Nothing 
would  induce  him  to  return  to  his  monas- 
ter}'. A lion  which  prowled  round  his 
cavern  effectually  kept  off  the  approach 
of  strangers. — Cyrille,  ftloges  des  Eoeques 
lllustres. 

St.  Marciano,  was  uninjured  by  a lion, 
but  not  by  a bull  and  leopard  (a.d.  300). 
St.  Marciana  was  exposed  in  the  amphi- 
theatre in  Mauritania  to  a lion,  which  did 
her  no  harm  ; but  a bull  gored  her,  and  a i 
leopard  despatched  her. — Baring-Gould,  5 
Lives  of  the  Saints  (Jan.),  p.  120. 

This  is  a valuable  paragraph.  The  lion  never  injures  n 
Christian,  because  it  is  the  type  of  the  Messiah,  called 
“ The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah."  The  bull  of  Busan  and 
the  spotted  leopard  are  emblems  of  the  devil,  whose  very 
nature  is  enmity  against  God's  people.  Death,  like  sick- 
ness,  being  considered  the  work  of  the  devil,  if  Marciana 
was  killed  at  all,  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  mediaeval 
belief  to  kill  her  by  some  beast  typical  of  sin  and  Satan. 
(N.B.— Sometimes  bulls  and  leopards  are  represented  ns  i 
doing  Christians  no  harm,  in  which  case  another  idea  is 
embodied,  viz.  that  God  makes  every  living  thing  subject 
to  Ills  saints.) 

A fierce  lioness  sent  against  St.  Myron 
does  him  no  harm  (a.d.  250).  Antipater, 
havingreceivedthe  government  of  Achaia, 
determined  to  root  out  the  Christians. 

St.  Myron,  priest  of  the  Church  of  Achaia, 
was  accordingly  seized,  and  brought  be- 
fore the  proconsul.  He  was  first  sus- 
pended on  a beam,  and  his  whole  body 
cut  with  a scarifier,  till  the  ground  was 
one  pool  of  blood.  The  savage  governor 
then  ordered  a furnace  to  be  lighted  with 
pitch,  oil,  and  dung,  and  when  these  were 
seething,  the  martyr  was  cut  down  and 
thrown  thereon  ; but  instead  of  receiving 
any  in  j ury,  he  walked  about  the  furnace, 
singing  hymns,  as  if  it  had  been  a bed 
of  roses,  while  hundreds,  who  stood  near 
the  furnace,  fainted  from  the  heat  or  died. 
Antipater  was  stupefied  with  amazement, 
and  ordered  the  saint  back  to  prison. 
Next  day,  being  brought  forth  again,  he 
was  flayed  from  shoulder  to  foot ; but  as 
a sheep  before  its  shearers  is  dumb,  so  lie 
uttered  not  a word.  In  the  midst  of  his 
torture,  he  threw  a piece  of  his  skin  to 
the  proconsul,  crying  out,  “There,  dog, 
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; eat  that.”  This  so  exasperated  the 
governor,  that  he  ordered  the  skinless 
, body  to  be  raked  with  iron  hooks,  till 
every  morsel  of  flesh  was  torn  from  the 
bones.  “Help  me,  O Christ,”  cried  the 
saint,  “to  bear  all,  and  make  me  a sharer 
, of  Thy  glory.”  “A  place  of  peace  is 
prepared  for  you,”  said  a voice  from 
•’  heaven ; “ because  you  have  fought  a 
; good  fight,  and  remained  faithful  unto 
death.”  Antipater  heard  the  voice,  and 
| ascribed  it  to  sorcery.  ‘ 1 Cursed  wizard  ! ” 
j,  said  the  governor,  “sacrifice!  sacrifice,  I 
; say,  or  you  shall  be  cast  to  the  wild 
beasts.”  “Never,”  said  Myron.  He  was 
jj  then  ordered  back  to  prison,  while  the 
.jj  stadium  was  prepared.  Next  day  he  was 
brought  out  again,  and  the  proconsul  was 
amazed  to  see  the  saint’s  body  was  not 
only  sound  and  vigorous,  without  a single 
trace  of  all  he  had  undergone,  but  his 
' face  was  like  an  angel’s,  and  he  stood 
‘j  in  the  fulness  of  manly  beauty.  “Thy 
s magic,  Myron,  I own,  is  marvellous,”  said 
‘l  Anti  pater,  “ and  I should  be  well  content 
’ if  you  -would  renounce  your  art,  and 
sacrifice  to  god  Bacchus.”  The  martyr 
?*  answered  not.  So  he  was  cast  into  tire 
i arena,  and  a fierce  lioness  let  out  upon 

i him.  The  beast  ran  up,  but  suddenly  her 
) -whole  nature  was  changed.  She  licked 

- his  feet  with  her  tongue,  as  if  wishing  to 
kiss  him  ; and  having  so  done,  she  bit  in 

ii  twain  the  cords  that  bound  him,  and  set 
\ him  free.  “The  God  of  Myron  is  truly 

a great  God ! ” shouted  the  spectators. 
“There  is  no  god  in  all  the  earth  but 
Myron’s  God,  which  can  do  after  this 
i sort ! ” Antipater,  fearing  an  insurrection 
among  the  people,  had  the  saint  secretly 
:■  sent  to  Cyzicus,  with  private  orders  to 
the  governor  to  cut  off  his  head. — Actcs 

- ; des  Martyrs , by  the  Be'ne'dictins  de  la 
; Congregation  de  France. 

6 St.  Paul  of  Ptolcmais  and  his  sister 
i ; Juliana  unharmed  by  serpents  (a.d.  274). 
The  emperor  Aurelian,  having  tried 

- various  torments  on  Paul  of  Ptolema'is 
and  his  sister  Juliana  to  turn  them  from 

< the  Christian  faith,  -which  he  regarded  as 
i mere  sorcery,  ordered  them  to  be  cast 
into  a dungeon  with  serpents,  adders, 

■ asps,  vipers,  dragons,  and  other  venomous 
1 reptiles.  Here  they  were  shut  up  for 
three  nights  and  three  days.  The 
creatures  crawled  and  glided  to  the  two 
martyrs,  but  did  them  no  harm.  They 
looked  at  the  two  saints  fixedly,  and  then 
lay  quietly  at  their  feet,  while  Paul  and 
his  sister  sang  together  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs.  On  the  morn- 


ing of  the  third  day,  Aurelian  went  to  see 
if  the  martyrs  were  devoured,  and,  look- 
ing through  the  dungeon  window,  heard 
singing,  and  saw  three  persons  seated 
amidst  the  venomous  beasts,  the  face  of 
the  third  being  that  of  an  angel.  He 
immediately  commanded  his  magicians 
to  take  away  the  serpents  and  set  the 
prisoners  free.  When,  however,  the 
magicians  opened  the  prison  door  to  exe- 
cute the  emperor’s  bidding,  the  reptiles 
sprang  on  them  with  fury,  killed  them, 
and  escaped  to  the  deserts. — Acts  of  the 
Martyrs,  by  the  Be'ne'dictins  de  la  Con- 
gregation de  France. 

Tills  is  not  a tale  about  lions,  but  it  is  so  obviously  like 
the  story  of  Daniel  and  the  lions  that  it  is  notout  of  place 
in  this  group. 

St.  Pi'imus  and  St.  Fcelicianus,  after 
sundry  tortures,  were  cast  to  two  lions,  but 
were  delivered,  and  God  was  glorified.  St. 
Primus  and  St.  Faelicianus,  two  Roman 
senators,  seem  to  have  been  subjected  to 
all  the  martyrdoms  of  the  martyrology, 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and  by  the 
command  of  judge  Promotus.  For  ex- 
ample: Fcelicianus  was  nailed  hand  and 
foot  to  a post,  which  was  then  hoisted  by 
pulleys.  There  was  he  left  three  days ; 
but  his  constant  song  was,  “ In  God  put  I 
my  trust.  I will  not  fear  what  man  may 
do  unto  me.”  No,  and  he  had  no  need  of 
fear,  for  an  angel  was  with  him  all  the 
time  to  cheer  and  comfort  him.  After 
the  third  day  he  was  taken  down, 
scourged,  and  cast  into  prison. 

It  was  now  Primus’s  turn.  He  was  first 
beaten  with  knotty  clubs,  then  two  lighted 
torches  were  applied  to  his  sides.  While 
thus  tortured  he  sang,  “ Thou  dost  try  me 
by  fire  as  silver  is  tried,  and  thus  shalt 
Thou  purify  me.”  Being  then  thrown  on 
his  back,  molten  lead  was  poured  down 
his  throat ; but  God  converted  the  liquid 
metal  to  a refreshing  draught. 

Fcelicianus  was  brought  out  to  see  the 
torment  inflicted  on  his  brother,  and  both 
being  taken  to  the  theatre  in  the  street 
Numentana,  two  hungry  lions  were  let 
loose  upon  them ; but  the  lions  approached 
them  like  lambs,  licked  their  wounds, 
and  crouched  lovingly  at  their  feet.  Then 
two  terrible  bears  were  sent  against  them, 
but  they  also  fell  at  their  feet,  and  offered 
them  no  violence.  When  the  spectators 
saw  these  things,  multitudes  were  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith.  Ultimately 
their  heads  were  cut  off,  and  their  bodies, 
torn  piecemeal,  were  thrownto  wild  dogs  • 
but  the  dogs  refused  to  touch  what  God 
had  consecrated  to  Himself,  and  at 
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niglit  the  Christians  picked  up  the  pieces, 
anointed  them,  wrapped  them  in  fine 
white  linen,  and  buried  them  in  the  ar- 
senal near  the  Numentanian  arches.  A 
church  was  subsequently  built  on  the  spot, 
and  June  9 was  set  apart  by  the  Church 
in  honour  of  these  martyred  saints. — 
Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  pp.  350,  etc.  (Kinesman  informs 
us  he  took  the  account  from  an  ancient 
MS.,  but  the  Venerable  Bede  and  other 
authors  sufficiently  confirm  the  narrative.) 

St.  Placidus,  the  Roman  general,  was 
cast  to  a lion,  but  received  no  harm. 
Placidus,  the  Roman  general,  having 
obtained  a great  victory,  the  emperor 
Trajan  appointed  a dajr  of  thanksgiving, 
when  he  and  all  the  army  were  to  oiler 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Placidus  said  he 
could  take  no  part  in  the  ceremony,  as  he 
was  a Christian  ; and  Trajan,  interpreting 
this  refusal  as  an  act  of  rebellion  or 
treason,  commanded  him  with  his  whole 
family  to  be  cast  into  the  arena,  and  a 
ferocious  lion  to  be  let  loose  upon  them. 
To  the  amazement  of  all  the  spectators, 
the  lion  did  them  no  harm,  but  played 
with  them,  fawned  on  them,  and  held 
down  his  head  to  be  patted  by  them. — 
Gesta  Romanorum,  cx.  (See  also  Anto- 
nius,  Chronicon;  Metaphrastes,  Lives, 
etc.) 

St.  Rrisca,  exposed  to  a lion,  is  not 
injured  by  it  (a.d.  50).  Claudius,  the 
emperor  of  Home,  ordered  Prisca,  a 
maiden  of  consular  birth,  to  be  beaten  by 
the  hands  of  his  lictors,  for  refusing  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  Home.  On  the 
morrow  she  was  again  brought  up,  and, 
as  she  remained  obdurate,  was  beaten 
with  rods.  The  third  day  she  was  exposed 
to  a lion,  but  the  beast  only  crouched  at 
her  feet,  doing  her  no  harm. — The  Roman 
Martyrology.  (Alban  Butler  erroneously 
places  this  incident  under  Claudius  II., 
A.d.  275.) 

St.  Sabas  makes  a covenant  with  a lion 
(a.d.  439-531).  St.  Sabas,  having 
abandoned  his  monastery,  retired  to 
Scythopolis,  in  a desert,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Gadara.  Here  he  found  a cavern, 
and  resolved  to  make  it  his  home.  This 
cave  happened  to  be  the  lair  of  a pro- 
digious lion,  and,  while  the  saint  slept, 
the  lion  returned,  saw  the  stranger,  and, 
taking  him  up  by  his  clothes,  carried  him 
out  of  the  cave.  When  St.  Sabas  awoke, 
he  saw  this  terrible  creature  standing  over 
him,  and,  without  the  slightest  syniptom 
of  fear,  began  his  matins.  The  lion  re- 
treated to  a distance  while  the  saint  was 
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at  prayer,  but  when  he  rose  and  entered 
the  cave,  the  lion  entered  also.  “Dear  j 
lion,”  said  the  saint,  “this  cave  is  quite  ! 
big  enough  for  you  and  me  ; but  if  you  ; 
prefer  to  live  alone,  look  out  for  another  i 
lair,  for  it  would  not  be  seemly  for  one  j 
made  in  the  likeness  of  God  to  yield  to 
you  who  are  not  so  formed.”  At  these  j 
words  the  lion  quietly  walked  away,  j; 
leaving  the  cavern  to  the  abbot.  Here 
St.  Sabas  lived  in  peace  for  some  time,  < 
but  his  reputation  as  a saint  spread  j 
abroad,  and  many  came  to  him  as  dis-  | 
ciples. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  xiv.  f 
p.  71. 

Two  lions  submissive  to  St.  Simeon  (fourth  I 
century).  One  day  some  travellers  arrived  il 
at  St.  Simeon’s  cell,  and  begged  to  be  J 
directed  to  a certain  fort  which  they  j 
named.  The  old  hermit  called  two  lions 
out  of  the  desert,  and  bade  them  conduct 
the  travellers  to  the  fort ; and  they  did  so. 
This  incident  was  told  to  Theodoret  by  I 
one  of  the  traveUcrs. — Theodoret,  Philo-  I 
theus,  c.  6. 

Every  one  will  call  to  mind  the  attendant  lion  of  Una,  | 
in  Spenser  ( Faery  Queen,  bk.  i.) ; but  in  this  allegory 
Una  is  ‘‘Protestantism,”  and  the  lion  “England."  In 
the  case  of  Simeon,  the  writer  evidently  believes  the  two 
lions  were  wild  beasts  submissive  to  the  hermit. 

St.  Tropetius  “ of  Ccesar's  household" 
exposed  to  a lion  and  a leopard  (first  cen- 
tury). St.  Tropetius  is  said  to  be  one  of 
Caesar’s  household,  referred  to  by  St.  j 
Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
Nero  committed  him  to  the  tender  mercies  ; 
of  Sattelicus  to  be  put  to  death  for  daring  i 
to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
Sattelicus  thrust  him  in  prison  for  two  < 
days  without  food,  then  bound  him  to  a 
pillar,  where  he  was  scourged  so  in- 
humanly, that  his  whole  body  was  cut 
to  shreds.  The  pillar  to  which  he  was  ! 
bound  suddenly  staggered  and  fell,  . 
crushing  the  judge  and  fifty  others  in  its 
fall.  Sylvin,  the  son  of  Sattelicus,  now  • 
took  his  father’s  place,  and  condemned  1 
the  martyr  to  the  wheel,  then  to  the  wild  i 
beasts.  A lion  was  first  let  out  upon  him, 
but  died  at  his  feet.  A leopard  was  then 
sent  against  him,  hut  fawned  on  him  and  . 
caressed  him.  Evellius,  one  of  Nero’s  ; 
counsellors,  seeing  these  things,  was  • > 
made  a convert,  and  died  a martyr. . 
Sylvin,  mad  with  rage,  being  thus  foiled  i 
in  his  impotent  power,  commanded  the  | 
executioners  to  take  the  victim  beyond 
the  city  gates,  and  cut  olf  his  head. 
This  was  done  on  the  third  calends  of 
May.  In  Christian  art  St.  Tropez  has 
for  his  attributes  a lion  and  a leopard. — 
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Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollaiulists),  vol.  iv. 
May  17. 

St.  Vitus  charms  a savage  lion  hj  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  When  the  emperor 
Diocletian  saw  that  the  fiery  furnace  had 
no  effect  upon  St.  Vitus,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  exposed  to  a savage  lion,  saying, 
“ Here  incantation  will  avail  thee  no- 
thing.” As  the  lion  came  rushing 
towards  him,  St.  Vitus  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  the  lion  lay  at  the  martyr’s 
feet  as  quiet  and  playful  as  a lamb.  St. 
Vitus  called  aloud  to  the  emperor, 
“Behold,  Diocletian!  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  acknowledge  the  Lord,  but  thou 
art  blinder  in  folly  than  the  beasts.” 
The  emperor  rose  like  a fury  at  this 
rebuke,  and  commanded  his  lictors  to  put 
the  insolent  to  the  catasta  (vide  Index), 
and  in  this  terrible  torture  he  died. — 
Edward  Kinesman  (1023),  Lives  of  the 
Saints , p.  383. 

Locusts. 

Exod.  vill.  22.  I will  sever  in  that  day  tho 
land  of  Goshen,  in  which  My  people  dwell,  that 
no  swarm  of  flies  shall  he  there. 

Exod.  ix.  20,  21.  He  that  feared  the  word  of 
the  Lord  among  the  servants  of  Pharaoh  made 
his  cattle  flee  into  the  house;  but  he  that 
regarded  not  the  word  of  the  Lord  left  his  cattle 
in  the  field.  [The  former  was  saved,  the  latter 
was  destroyed  by  the  plague  sent.] 

St.  Severin  and  the  locusts  (a.d.  482). 
When  the  country  about  Vieune  was 
devastated  by  locusts,  the  people  implored 
St.  Severin  to  intercede  on  their  behalf. 
He  commanded  them  to  keep  at  home  for 
the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  to  pass 
the  time  in  humiliation,  fasting,  and 
prayer.  All  obeyed  except  one  poor 
husbandman,  who  spent  the  time  in 
trying  to  drive  off  the  locusts  from  his 
crops.  The  day  following,  when  the 
people  visited  their  fields,  what  was  their 
astonishment  to  find  all  the  locusts  gone, 
and  not  a blade  of  corn  or  single  tree- 
leaf  injured,  with  one  great  exception, 
viz.  the  poor  husbandman  who  would 
not  obey  the  saint.  Not  a blade  of  grass 
remained  in  all  his  land  ; not  a leaf  on 
any  of  his  trees.  His  whole  produce  was 
devoured.  Weeping,  and  wringing  his 
hands,  he  went  about  saying  he  was 
ruined,  quite  ruined.  St.  Severin  had 
compassion  on  him,  and  commanded  all 
the  others  to  contribute  to  his  support, 
till  his  fields  had  time  to  recover.  The 
saint  was  obeyed  willingly  and  he  said 
to  the  poor  man,  “Learn  from  the  locusts 
this  lesson : It  is  the  Lord  that  mnketh 
poor  and  maketh  rich.  He  will  keep  the 


feet  of  His  saints  ; but  the  wicked  shall 
be  silent  in  darkness  ; for  by  strength 
shall  no  man  prevail.” — Les  Petits 
Pollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  218. 

Lot’s  Wife. 

Gex.  xix.  26.  Lot’s  wife  looked  back  from 
behind  him,  and  she  became  a pillar  of  salt. 

Two  vjorldlinys  converted  by  St.  Vincent 
■Ferrier  into  two  marble  statues  (a.d. 
1357-1419).  One  day,  as  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier  was  preaching  at  Pampeluna,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  seized  with  a trance. 
On  coming  to  himself  he  said,  “God 
bids  me  leave  off,  and  go  without  delay 
into  the  city,  to  a house  which  He  will 
show  me.”  He  instantly  started  forth, 
followed  by  an  immense  crowd,  and 
came  to  a splendid  mansion.  He  touched 
the  doors,  and  they  instantly  flew  open 
of  their  own  accord.  The  voices  of  two 
persons  were  now  distinctly  heard  in 
licentious  conversation.  St.  Vincent, 
without  entering  the  room,  rebuked 
them,  and  threatened  them  with  the 
vengeance  of  God  unless  they  desisted 
and  repented.  The  young  libertines 
laughed  at  him,  and  bade  him  go  about 
his  business.  Whereupon  they  were  both 
changed  into  two  marble  statues.  When 
St.  Vincent  entered  the  room,  he  saw  the 
twTo  statues,  and,  moved  with  compas- 
sion, breathed  into  their  mouths,  and 
they  returned  to  life,  confessed  their 
faults,  received  absolution,  and  fell  down 
dead  at  the  feet  of  the  saint. — Les  Petits 
Pollandistes,  vol.  iv.  p.  238. 

Lunatics  and  Maniacs. 

Matt.  xvii.  15,  etc.  Lord,  have  mercy  on 
my  son,  for  he  is  a lunatic.  And  Jesus  rebuked 
the  devil,  and  he  departed  out  of  him,  and  the 
child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour. 

Joun  x.  20.  He  hath  a devil,  and  is  mad. 

St.  Ililarion  cures  Afarsitas,  a maniac. 
Marsitas,  the  maniac,  was  so  strong,  he 
could  carry  on  his  back  fifteen  bushels 
of  com*(!!)  Into  this  man  the  devil 
entered,  and  made  him  so  fierce  that  he 
did  much  harm.  It  was  in  vain  to  bind 
him,  for  he  broke  his  bonds  asunder  as 
if  they  had  been  pack-thread.  One  while 
he  assailed  this  man,  at  another  time  he 
set  upon  that  man.  Sometimes  he  bit 

° Fifteen  bushels  of  corn  would  be  the  produce  of  half 
an  acre,  or  an  acre  and  a quarter  In  America.  It  would 
be  6}  sacks  of  four  bushels  each.  Taking  GO  lbs.  as  tile 
average  weight  of  a bushel,  15  bushels  would  equal  900  lbs. 
The  greatest  average  load  a strong  man  can  support  on 
his  shoulders  is  330  lbs.  We  are  told,  in  fable,  that  Milo 
could  carry  a bull  calf.  A Milo's  bull  calf  would  probably 
weigh  about  600  lbs.,  giving  about  340  lbs.  of  butcher's 
meat, 
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off  a finger,  sometimes  a nose  or  ear. 
St.  Hilarion  commanded  the  keepers  to 
unbind  him,  and  then  with  a very  gentle 
voice  he  said  to  the  maniac,  “Marsitas, 
Marsitas,  come  hither  to  me.”  The  man 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  hung  down 
his  head,  fell  on  the  ground,  and.  licked 
the  feet  of  the  man  of  God,  like  a spaniel. 
Hilarion  kept  him  with  him  for  seven 
days,  making  constant  prayer  on  his 
behalf,  and  then  dismissed  him,  perfectly 
cured,  and  gentle  as  a lamb.  (See 
Legion,  p.  214.) — St.  Jerome,  Vita  St. 
Hilarionis  Eremites  (a.d.  390).  See  also 
Nicephorus  Callistus  (who  died  1350), 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

Malclrus  and  Peter. 

Luke  xxii.  50,  51/  One  of  the  disciples 
[Peter]  smote  [Malclius]  the  servant  of  the  high 
priest,  and  cut  off  his  right  ear.  And  Jesus 
said  [to  Malchus],  Suffer  ye  thus  far.  And  He 
touched  his  ear,  and  healed  him. 

St.  Julian  heals  the  eye  of  the  governor's 
officer  by  a touch  (a.d.  313).  Marcian, 
governor  of  Antioch,  having  summoned 
Julian  to  his  tribunal,  commanded  his 
lietors  to  scourge  him,  because  he  refused 
to  offer  incense  to  Jupiter.  As  they  were 
scourging  him,  the  lash  struck  one  of 
the  officers  and  knocked  out  his  eye. 
Julian  stepped  up  to  the  officer  and  said, 
“ Suffer  me,  I pray  you.”  So  saying,  he 
touched  the  part  affected,  signing  on  it 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  immediately 
the  eye  was  restored  to  perfect  soundness. 
The  officer  was  so  affected  by  this 
miraculous  cure,  that  he  openly  confessed 
the  God  of  Julian  to  be  the  only  God,  for 
none  of  the  idols  could  do  after  this  sort. 
Marcian,  greatly  enraged,  ordered  his 
officer  to  be  at  once  beheaded.  Thus  was 
he  “baptized  in  his  own  blood;”  and 
thus  in  a moment,  like  the  dying  thief, 
was  he  converted  and  taken  to  paradise. 
— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  236. 

Hands  cut  off  joined  on  again.  The 
following  is  told  by  John  Damascene, 
Simeon  Metaphrastes,  Nicephorus,  and 
others.  When  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
conveyed  to  the  grave,  a Jewish  priest 
had  the  temerity  to  push  the  bier,  in 
order  to  throw  off  the  body,  but  his  hands 
were  instantly  cut  off  at  the  wrists.  The 
priest  confessed  his  great  fault,  begged 
pardon,  and  St.  Peter  bade  him  put  his 
stumps  near  the  lopped-off  hands.  On 
so  doing,  the  parts  came  together  again, 
and  the  priest  became  a convert  to  the 
Christian  faith. — See  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary , Aug.  15. 


Metamorphoses. 

Lucian  tells  us  that  he  anointed  him- 
self all  over  with  enchanted  oil  from 
Thessaly,  and  was  turned  into  an  ass,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  for  six  or  seven 
years  under  cruel  masters  who  sorely 
ill  treated  him  ; he  served,  for  example, 
under  a “gardener,  a tyle  man,  a corier, 
and  such  like.”  Ultimately  he  was 
restored  into  his  proper  shape  by  eating 
roses,  and  wrote  his  adventures. 

St.  Macarius,  we  are  told,  encountered 
an  old  woman  that  had  been  turned  into 
a horse,  and  by  sprinkling  her  with  holy 
water  he  restored  her  to  her  proper  shape. 
— See  Harsnet,  A Declaration  of  Popish 
Impostures  (1604),  p.  102. 

Of  course  every  reader  will  call  to  mind  the  tale  of 
Circfi,  who  changed  the  companions  of  Ulysses  into  pigs ; 
Spenser’s  story  of  Acrasia,  who  turned  her  lovers  into  all 
sorts  of  monsters ; and  many  others. 

John  Bodin,  a Frenchman  (1530-1590),  in  his  La  Demo- 
nomanic,  maintains  that  devils  can  transform  themselves 
into  any  shape  they  like;  that  witches  can,  at  will, 
assume  the  form  of  bird,  beast,  or  fish ; fly  in  the  air, 
transfer  growing  corn  from  one  field  to  another,  and 
bring  down  hail,  rain,  wind,  and  lightning  as  they 
list.  He  defends  lycanthropia ; believes  in  the  objective 
reality  of  CircO’s  transformation  of  Ulysses’  men  into  swine ; 
and  tells  us,  as  a fact,  of  a woman  who  sold  an  Englishman 
an  egg,  and  thereby  transformed  him  into  an  ass,  and 
made  him  her  market-beast  for  three  years,  on  which  she 
rode  to  buy  butter.  This  author  was  no  fool,  for  he 
wrote  a sufficiently  learned  work  entitled  De  la  litpub- 
Uque,  “A  Commentary  oil  Oppian,”  and  _Mcth  ode  i>o  nr 
£tudicr  VUistoire, 

Micaiali  and  King  Aliab. 

1 Kings  xxii.  1-3G.  Aliab  king  of  Israel  allied 
himself  with  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  to  war 
against  Kamoth-Gilead.  Before  starting  ou  the 
expedition,  the  king  of  Judah  asked  Ahab  to 
consult  his  prophets,  and  the  prophets  all 
declared  that  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
would  be  victorious.  Not  quite  satisfied  with 
this  unanimous  declaration,  Jehoshaphat  asked 
Ahab  if  he  had  convened  all  the  prophets.  All 
but  one,  named  Micaiah,  replied  Ahab;  but 
him  I hate,  for  he  is  a croaking  prophet,  always 
foreboding  evil.  However,  at  the  request  of 
Jehoshaphat,  Micaiah  was  sent  for,  and  told 
the  kings  plainly  that  they  would  be  utterly 
defeated,  and  that  Ahab  would  be  slain.  Ahab 
was  exceedingly  angry  at  this  plain  speaking, 
and  ordered  Micaiah  to  be  thrust  into  prison, 
and  fed  on  the  bread  and  water  of  affliction  till 
after  the  battle.  The  king  of  Syria  proved 
victorious,  as  Micaiah  had  predicted,  and  Ahab 
was  slain  by  a man  “ who  drew,  his  bow  at  a 
mere  venture.” 

St.  Isaac  warns  Valens  not  to  wage  tear 
with  the  Goths,  assuring  him  it  would  not 
be  to  his  honour ; and  he  was  utterly  routed 
by  them  at  Hadrianople.  Sfc.  Isaac,  hear- 
ing that  the  Goths  were  ravaging  Thrace, 
said  to  the  emperor  Valens,  “Open,  O 
emperor,  the  Christian  churches  which 
you  have  closed  and  God  will  prosper 
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your  expedition  against  the  Goths.” 
The  king  treated  these  words  as  the 
raving  of  a fool,  and  took  no  notice  of 
them.  A day  or  two  afterwards,  Isaac 
again  encountered  the  emperor,  and  said 
to  him,  “ Open,  0 emperor,  the  Christian 
churches  you  have  closed,  and  God  will 
give  you  victory  over  the  Goths.” 
Valens,  struck  with  this  repetition, 
consulted  his  council,  who  laughed  at  the 
words ; and  the  emperor  paid  no  further 
heed  to  them.  A few  days  later,  Isaac 
again  said  to  the  emperor  the  same  thing, 
but  Yalens  told  his  followers  to  throw 
the  fellow  into  a thicket,  and  continued 
his  way.  Isaac,  being  extricated  there- 
from, again  stood  before  the  emperor, 
and  said,  “You  thought  to  stifle  my 
voice,  0 emperor,  but  the  Lord  has 
delivered  me,  and  has  commanded  me  to 
say  in  His  name,  ‘Open  the  churches 
which  you  have  closed,  and  He  will  de- 
liver the  Goths  into  thy  hands.’”  Valens 
now  committed  the  prophet  into  the 
hands  of  two  senators  to  keep  till  after 
the  battle.  Whereupon  St.  Isaac  cried 
aloud,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Micaiah,  “If  ever,  0 emperor,  you 
return  in  peace,  then  the  Lord  hath  not 
spoken  by  my  mouth  ; but  be  assured  of 
this,  you  will  give  battle,  be  put  to  flight, 
and  be  burnt  to  death.”  And  so  it  fell 
out.  He  gave  battle,  was  routed,  fled, 
hid  himself  in  a hut  which  the  Goths  set 
fire  to,  and  was  burnt  to  a cinder. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  March  27. 

Miracles  not  classified. 

The  walls  of  a church  open  that  St. 
Anton;/  of  Padua  may  see  the  elevation 
of  the  host  (1195-1231).  One  day  St. 
Antony,  who  was  born  at  Lisbon,  was 
occupied  on  some  humble  work  not  far 
from  the  church,  when  he  heard  the  bell 
ring  to  announce  the  elevation  of  the 
host.  Instantly  he  fell  on  his  knees  ; and 
at  the  same  moment  the  stone  walls  of 
the  church  opened,  and  showed  him  the 
officiating  priest  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar,  accomplishing  the  holy  sacri- 
fice.— L’abbc  Guyard,  Life  of  St.' Antony 
of  Padua.  (Sec  Saxctjss  of  Ukbixo, 
p.  227.) 

St.  Baudil's  head  leaps  up  three  times , 
and  nui/tes  three  fountains  (second  and 
third  centuries).  St.  Baudil,  the  apostle 
of  Nismes,  was  set  on  by  a furious  mob, 
and  assassinated,  praying  with  his  last 
breath  that  his  blood  might  prove  the 
seed  of  the  Church.  It  is  said,  when  the 


head  of  the  martyr  fell,  it  leaped  thrice 
from  the  ground,  and  at  every  bound  a 
fountain  of  water  sprang  up.  [“  La  tete 
du  Martyr,  abattue  par  la  hache  des 
sacrificateurs  rebondit  trois  fois  sur  le 
sol,  et  chacun  de  ses  bonds  fit  jaillir  une 
source.”]  St.  Baudil’s  spring  still  remains 
in  testimony  of  this  miracle,  and  a heal- 
ing virtue  has  been  always  attributed  to 
it ; but  the  three  fountains  are  now 
united,  because  the  rock  has  been  levelled, 
and  a chapel  been  built  on  the  spot,  so 
that  the  three  springs  run  underground 
till  they  emerge  united  into  a single 
stream. — Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  42,  43. 

[St.]  Peter  Celestine,  sent  to  cut  green 
wheat , brings  it  home  quite  ripe  (a.d. 
1221-1296).  When  Peter  Celestine  was 
a lad  he  was  visited  by  angels  and  the 
Virgin  Mary.  His  mother,  being  told  of 
these  visits,  in  order  to  test  the  truth, 
sent  the  boy  into  a field  of  green  corn, 
and  bade  him  harvest  it.  Peter  obeyed, 
and  brought  home  the  wheat  not  only 
fully  ripe,  but  of  the  best  quality.— The 
Admirable  Life  of  St.  Peter  Celestine,  Pope, 
etc.  (from  the  press  of  the  Celestines, 
Bar  le  Due). 

Two  children,  seven  years  old,  harnessed 
to  a full-sized  cart,  draw  it  up  Mont  des 
Cygnes.  A dispute  having  arisen  between 
the  count  of  Laon  and  one  Erchinoald 
respecting  the  relics  of  St.  Fursy  (seventh 
century),  it  was  agreed  between  them  to 
refer  the  matter  to  God.  So  two  children, 
only  seven  years  old,  were  harnessed  to 
a cart ; the  relics  of  the  saint  were  placed 
therein,  and  the  children  were  told  to 
drag  the  cart  wherever  they  liked.  This 
cart  was  no  plaything,  inasmuch  as  two 
strong  oxen  were  unyoked  from  (t  to 
give  place  to  the  two  boys.  The  children 
drew  the  cart  to  Mont  des  Cygnes,  in 
Pe'ronne  ; so  the  relics  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Erchinoald. 

There  is  some  slight  difficulty  in  tills  miracle,  and  that 
is  how  two  children,  only  seven  years  old,  could  bo 
harnessed  to  a great  cart  usually  drawn  by  two  full-sized 
oxen.  The  needful  strength  may  be  accounted  for  by 
“ miraculous  interposition,"  but  tho  size  of  the  children 
must  have  puzzled  tho  disputants.  However,  a3  Mgr. 
Gudrin,  the  chamberlain  of  Leo  XIII.,  vouches  for  the  fact, 
and  his  holiness  himself  allows  It,  of  course  ccla  vu  sails 
dire. 

St.  Dunstan  pushes  a church  round  with 
his  shoulder  (a.d.  925-988).  St.  Dunstan,' 
having  observed  that  a church  had  been 
built  not  due  east  and  west,  pushed  it 
with  his  shoulder  into  the  true  direction.’ 
By  this  and  other  miracles  he  acquired 
such  high  reputation  in  England,  that  the 
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king,  the  prelates,  and  the  peers  called 
him  the  “Father”  of  the  country. — 
Osbert  of  Canterbury,  Life  of  St.  Dun- 
stan. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  restores  to  Us 
place  the  gable  of  a house  which  had  started 
(a.d.  1182-1226).  Two  years  before  his 
death,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  quite 
blind ; he  went  to  Rome,  and  the  pope 
sent  his  own  private  physician  to  attend 
him.  One  day,  in  conversation,  the 
doctor  happened  to  say  that  the  gable  of 
his  house  had  started,  and  he  feared  his 
house  would  fall.  St.  Francis  told  the 
doctor  to  cut  off  a lock  of  his  hair,  and 
put  it  into  the  chink.  This  he  did,  and 
the  gable  was  restored  to  its  place.— 
Chavin  de  Malin,  Life  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi. 

St.  Gerard  enlarges  a silver  coffer  with- 
out mechanical  force  (a.d.  994).  Theo- 
doric,  bishop  of  Metz,  having  restored 
Epinal  monastery,  invited  St.  Gerard, 
bishop  of  Toul,  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  the  translation  of  St.  Goeric,  the 
previous  bishop  of  Metz.  Theodoric  had 
ordered  a double  coffer  for  the  occasion, 
one  of  iron  and  one  of  silver,  the  former 
to  lit  in  the  latter.  When  they  were 
sent  in,  it  was  found  that  the  workman 
had  made  both  of  the  same  size.  Theo- 
doric thought  it  would  be  necessary  to 
defer  the  ceremony,  which  would  have 
been  very  objectionable,  as  many  of  the 
nobles  and  gentry  around  had  been 
invited  to  attend.  St.  Gerard  came  to 
the  rescue.  He  prayed  that  God  would 
honour  his  faithful  servant  Goeric,  and 
not  permit  the  ceremony  to  be  put  off 
for  the  carelessness  of  a workman  ; then, 
taking  the  two  coffers  in  his  hand,  he 
found  that  one  fitted  into  the  other 
exactly.  The  outer  one  enlarged  itself 
so  as  to  contain  the  other,  as  Theodoric 
had  designed  it  should. — Father  Benedict, 
Life  of  St.  Gerard  (1700). 

St.  James  of  Tarentaise  lengthens  a 
water-pipe  miraculously  (fifth  century). 
While  St.  James  of  Tarentaise  was 
building  a church,  a gutter  for  carrying 
water  from  the  roof  was  found  to  be  five 
feet  too  short.  This  was  very  incon- 
venient, so  St.  James  sprinkled  holy 
water  on  it,  and  the  gutter  instantly 
stretched  itself  out  to  the  required  length. 
— Gui  of  Burgundy  (afterwards  pope 
Calixtus  II.),  Life  of  St.  James  of  Taren- 
taise. 

St.  Germana  carries  water  in  a sieve 
without  losing  a drop  (a.d.  451).  St.  Ger- 
rnana  was  carrying  her  pitcher  to  fetch 


water  from  a fountain,  when  some  rough 
peasants  took  it  into  their  heads  to  break, 
the  pitcher,  and  gave  her  an  old  sieve 
instead.  Germana,  without  one  word  of 
reproof,  took  the  sieve  to  the  fountain, 
filled  it  with  water,  and  brought  it  to  the 
peasants  without  losing  a drop.  In 
allusion  to  this  miracle,  St.  Germana  is 
represented  in  Christian  art  with  a 
pitcher,  and  a sieve  lying  at  her  feet. — 
L’abbd  Blampignon,  Vie  de  Ste.  Germaine. 

Travellers  are  still  shown  the  road  taken  by  St  Germana, 
and  are  told  that  no  grass  grows  so  rich  and  green,  and  no 
corn  so  vigorous,  as  there. 

(St.  Germana  was  more  lucky  than  the  daughters  of 
Dan  ft  us,  in  classic  story,  who  were  compelled  everlastingly 
to  pour  water  into  a sieve,  inane  lymphcc  dolium  / undo 
pereuntis  imo.— Horace,  Odes,  bk.  iii.  ode  11,  ver.  26.) 

The  ring  of  St.  Ilemcthcrius  and  hand- 
kerchief of  Ccledon  fly  up  to  heaven.  St. 
Hemethcrius  and  St.  Celedon  were  two 
Spaniards  in  the  Roman  army,  hut  being 
Christians  were  dreadf ully  handled.  After 
undergoing  divers  torments,  they  were 
condemned  to  be  beheaded.  When  taken 
to  the  place  of  execution,  Hemetherius 
tossed  his  ring  into  the  air,  and  Caledon  his 
orarium  (he.  a handkerchief  for  wiping 
the  face).  A wind  wafted  the  two  objects 
into  the  clouds  in  the  sight  of  a crowd  of 
spectators,  and  the  executioner,  amazod 
at  the  spectacle,  delayed  for  a time  his 
office  ; but  when  the  ring  and  orarium 
were  shut  from  sight,  he  finished  the 
triumph  of  the  two  martyrs. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  March  3. 

The  lamp  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Lsidore 
fed  with  water.  The  following  “miracle,” 
the  biographers  of  St.  Isidore  assure  us, 
“has  been  tested  by  thousands;  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  can  hear  witness 
to  the  fact : The  lamp  which  hangs  before 
his  shrine  has  been  over  and  over  again 
lighted  from  heaven  without  fire.  Nay, 
more ; when  oil  fails,  water  will  do  as 
well.  Hundreds  of  curious  or  incredulous 
persons  have  tried  it,  and  have  always 
found  that  the  wick  burns  as  brightly 
with  water  as  with  oil.” — Kibadeneira  and 
D.  A.  Villegas,  Extravagants, 

By  means  of  burning  glasses  the  Romans  lighted  the 
firo  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  when  it  went  out.  By  the  same 
means  ArchimedCs  burnt  the  Roman  fleet.  In  regard  to 
water  instead  of  oil,  tliero  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a brilliant  flame.  If  a smnll  quantity  of  the  oil 
of  turpentine  was  left  in  the  lamp,  the  hydrogen  gus  of 
water  (decomposed)  would  generate  a brilliant  light  This 
is  Dr.  Hare's  famous  light.  A company  was  organized  in 
1868  for  lighting  Baris  and  London  with  water,  and  failed 
solely  because  the  speculation  was  not  likely  to  prove  tt 
commercial  success. 

St.  Ives  multiplies  oak  trees  (1221-1303). 
The  seigneur  of  Itosternen  gavg  St.  Ives 
permission  to  fell  some  oak  trees  in  a 
| forest  for  building  the  cathedral  of  Trc- 
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guier.  The  steward  complained  that  St. 
Ives  had  made  too  great  havoc  with  the 
trees ; but  when  the  seigneur  was  taken 
to  see  the  devastation,  he  found  two  fine 
oaks  growing  for  every  one  that  had  been 
felled.  He  severely  reprimanded  his 
steward,  and  told  St.  Ives  he  might  have 
all  the  timber  he  required. — Dom  Lobi- 
neau,  Lives  of  the  British  Saints. 

St.  Lucian's  vestments  discovered.  St. 
Lucian  was  beheaded  in  the  first  century. 
Eight  hundred  years  afterwards,  a few 
days  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  a bril- 
liant light  was  observed  to  burst  suddenly 
in  the  abbatial  church  of  Beauvais  ; and 
some  priests,  on  going  to  see  the  cause, 
found  a part  of  the  vestments  of  St. 
Lucian  deposited  under  the  altar. — 
Delettrd,  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Beau- 
vais, vol.  i.  p.  431. 

(A  disbeliever  in  miracles  might  suggest  that  the  "light” 
roceeded  from  a lantern,  and  the  clothes  were  deposited 
y some  man  who  had  access  to  the  church.  If  so,  pro- 
bably they  had  not  been  laid  by  for  eight  hundred  years, 
and  certainly  the  proof  that  they  belonged  to  St.  Lucian 
is  sadly  required.) 

St.  Opportuna,  the  abbey  ass,  and  the 
salted  meadow  (a.d.  770).  One  day  St. 
Opportuna  sent  one  of  her  servants  with 
an  ass  to  pick  up  wood  in  a neighbouring 
forest.  The  forester  pounded  the  ass, 
and  when  the  abbess  demanded  its  release, 
the  man  replied  he  would  release  the  ass 
when  a meadow,  which  he  pointed  to  with 
his  finger,  was  covered  with  salt  (meaning 
never).  Next  day,  however,  when  the 
forester  rose,  he  found  the  meadow  was 
so  covered.  It  was  ever  after  called  “The 
Salt  Meadow,”  and  at  one  time  two  pro- 
cessions were  made  to  it  every  year. 
This  tale  has  been  represented  in  painting. 
— L’abbdGosset  (cure'  de  Ste.  Opportune), 
Life  of  St.  Opportuna. 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  taught  by  miracle 
not  to  dance  (a.d.  1694-1775).  During 
carnival,  Paul  of  the  Cross  was  invited 
by  a gentleman  to  lead  oil  a dance,  and 
accordingly  selected  a partner.  But, 
just  as  he  led  his  partner  out,  all  the 
strings  of  the  instruments  snapped,  and  a 
stop  was  put  to  the  dancing. — Father 
Pius,  Life  of'  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  Founder 
of  the  Passionists. 

The  walls  of  a church  open,  to  show  St. 
Sanctds  of  Urbino  the  host  (a.d.  1390). 
St.  Sancte's  had  a special  devotion  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  altar.  One  day,  being 
prevented  by  his  duties  from  attending 
mass,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  when  he  heard 
the  hell  announce  the  elevation  of  the 
host ; and  immediately  the  four  walls  of 
the  church  opened,  so  that  ho  might  see 


the  altar  and  the  host,  which  were  radiant 
with  light.  When  the  office  was  over  the 
walls  closed  again  without  leaving  a trace 
of  their  miraculous  disjunction. — Annales 
Franciscaines.  The  same  tale  is  told  in 
the  Palmier  Sdraphique.  (See  Axtony  of 
Padua,  p.  225.) 

Why  was  it  that  "quatre  murailles  s’entr’ouvrirent  ” ? 
If  only  one  of  tho  walls  had  unfolded  it  would  have 
answered  the  purpose. 

A woman  struck  dead  for  intruding  into 
the  close  of  the  hermitage  of  Simeon 
Stylites  (fifth  century).  Simeon,  the 
pillar-saint,  would  not  suffer  any  woman 
to  enter  within  the  precincts  of  his  her- 
mitage. One  day  a woman  dared  to  set 
foot  within  this  forbidden  spot,  but  the 
very  moment  her  foot  touched  the  ground 
she  fell  down  dead,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  people.  “ Leaving  a 
terrible  example  of  the  wrath  of  God 
against  those  who  dared  to  violate  the 
close  of  a religious  sanctuary.” — Me- 
taphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

Miracles  performed  by  the  image  of  Mary 
and  Child  in  Deols  (twelfth  century).  In 
the  parish  church  of  Deols,  in  France, 
was  an  image  of  the  Yirgin  and  Child,  of 
which  Father  Labbe  says,  “Astruunt 
miraculorum  veritatem  reges,  et  prin- 
cipes,  et  occidentals  Europse  fere  universre 
multitudo.”  The  following  is  given  in 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  Anseald  of  Bra- 
banfon,  a famous  highwayman  : — “ Four 
years  ago,  in  an  expedition  under  count 
Richard,  I was  wounded  in  the  upper  jaw 
by  an  arrow.  The  doctors  could  not 
remove  it,  and  the  pain  I felt  was 
horrible.  On  June  21,  a.d.  1187,  suffer- 
ing like  those  in  hell,  I made  my  prayer 
to  Our  Lady  of  Deols,  and  said  to  the 
image,  ‘ If  you  will  heal  me,  and  extract 
this  cursed  arrow,  you  shall  be  my  queen, 
and  I will  give  you  every  year  a bit  of 
silver.’  Scarcely  had  I uttered  this  vow, 
when  the  arrowhead  began  to  move ; it 
then  fell  out  of  my  jaw  into  my  mouth 
without  producing  the  least  pain.  I 
called  for  my  horse,  and  with  a little 
help,  for  I was  weak,  I got  into  the 
saddle  and  went  to  fetch  my  tribute. 
The  monks  requested  me  to  deposit  the 
arrowhead  with  them  as  a memorial  of 
the  ! miracle,’  which,  of  course,  I did 
willingly.  Mounting  the  steps  by  the 
help  of  two  comrades,  I made  my  offering, 
and  instantly  my  full  strength  was  re- 
stored. I attended  the  next  service,  and 
told  the  people  assembled  this  story, 
showed  them  the  arrowhead,  and  handed 
it  to  the  priests.  I have  renounced  the 
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liigli-road,  .and  mean  to  take  Mary  for 
my  suzerain.” — Father  Labbc,  Bibliotheca 
Nova. 

Father  Labbe  informs  us  that  he  lias  read  in  an  ancient 
MS.  of  more  than  two  hundred  miracles  performed  by 
this  Image. 

When  St.  Simplician  was  executed , his 
head  made  a great  hole  in  the  earth  (second 
century).  Simplician  of  Poitiers  was  the 
son  of  Justin,  a man  of  high  rank,  and 
governor  of  Poitiers  under  the  Romans. 
Much  to  the  horror  of  his  father,  his  son 
became  a Christian,  and  was  brought  to 
the  block.  When  his  head  fell  to  the  axe, 
it  made  a great  hole  in  the  ground,  which 
remained  “jusque  dans  ces  demiers 
temps,”  and  numerous  pilgrimages  have 
been  made  to  it.  The  faithful  used  to 
place  their  head  over  the  hole,  and  were 
instantly  cured  of  any  malady  they  were 
afflicted  with.  More  than  twelve  hundred 
cures  are  registered.  The  church  built 
over  the  hole  was  destroyed  in  the 
Revolution. — L’abbd  Auber,  Vie  des  Saints 
del'Eglise  de  Poitiers. 

St.  Wodoaldus  assists  two  nuns  to  repair 
a cope  (a.d.  700).  One  day,  when  St. 
Wodoaldus  was  about  to  celebrate  mass 
in  a convent,  he  met  two  nuns  in  great 
distress,  because  “elles  avaient  manque' 
la  coupe  d’une  robe  de  grand  prix  qu’un 
seigneur  de  la  cour  avait  prie  l’abbesse 
de  lui  faire  confectionner  dans  le  con- 
vent.” St.  Wodoaldus  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  upon  the  material,  which  im- 
mediately “ reprit  sa  premiere  forme,  et 
put  etre  taille'e  de  nouveau  avec  de 
plus  de  precision.” — L’abbe'  Pecheur,  An- 
nates du  Diocese  de  Soissons. 

How  Eligius  shod  a restive  horse.  St. 
Eligius  was  shoeing  a restive  horse,  and 
as  the  horse  would  not  stand  still,  he 
quietly  took  off  the  animal’s  leg,  put  the 
shoe  on  the  foot  at  his  leisure,  restored 
the  limb,  and  the  horse  was  none  the 
worse  for  the  proceeding. — Baring-Gould, 
Lives  of  the  Saints. 

If  for  “ took  off”  we  were  to  read  “ took  up,”  or  " took 
ofT  [the  ground],"  the  miracle  would  disappear,  but  pro- 
bably the  trutli  would  not  be  less. 

Miracles  of  Doubtful  Morality. 

St.  Antony  of  Padua  by  his  prayers 
restores  a woman's  long  hair  (a.d.  1195— 
1231).  A woman  employed  upon  some 
commissions  for  the  Minorites,  got  home 
later  than  she  was  expected.  Her  husband 
was  extremely  angry,  beat  her,  and  cut 
off  her  long  hair,  on  which  she  greatly 
prided  herself.*  Next  day,  St.  Antony 
was  miraculously  told  thereof  by  the 
Saviour ; so  he  went  to  see  the  woman, 


whom  he  found  weeping  for  the  loss  of 
her  hair.  He  spoke  comfort  to  her,  ex- 
horted her  to  resignation,  and  promised  to 
intercede  on  her  behalf.  On  returning 
to  the  convent,  he  assembled  all  the 
brothers  in  the  chapel,  and  prayed.  “ Au 
meme  instant  les  cheveux  de  la  femme 
renaissaient  aussi  beaux,  et  aussi  longs 
que  jamais.” — L’abbd  Guyard,  Life  of  St. 
Antony  of  Padua. 

This  probably  is  the  most  frivolous  miracle  on  record, 
and  yet  the  actors  are  the  Saviour,  St.  Antony,  and  a whole 
convent  of  friars.  Prayer  and  miracle  aro  added,  and  the 
object  to  lengthen  a woman’s  hair  and  gratify  personal 
vanity. 

St.  Hilary , by  prayer , murders  his 
daughter  and  wife  (died  367).  St.  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  had  a daughter  named 
Abra ; and,  when  she  was  grown  to 
marriageable  age,  he  prayed  that  she 
might  die,  lest  she  should  be  corrupted 
by  longer  contact  with  this  world.  His 
prayer  was  heard,  and  his  child  died 
peaceably  without  pain.  His  wife, 
“jealous  of  her  daughter’s  happiness,” 
asked  her  husband  to  pray  that  she  might 
join  her  daughter.  This  he  did,  and  the 
wife  died  also.  These  two  deaths,  Mgr. 
Gue'rin,  the  pope’s  chamberlain,  calls 
“ miracles  more  extraordinary  than  rais- 
ing the  dead  to  life.” — Les  Petits  Bol- 
landistes,  vol.  i.  p.  304. 

St.  Hilary  ought  to  have  remembered  the  Saviour’s 
prayer  : “ I pray  not  that  Thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of 
the  world,  but  that  Thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the 
evil  of  the  world.”  It  must  be  presumed  that  St.  Hilary 
believed  his  prayers  would  be  efficacious  to  procure  the 
deaths  of  his  daughter  and  wife;  if  so,  he  might] have 
poisoned  them  er  cut  their  throats  with  equal  right.  In 
fact,  he  deliberately  murdered  botlrhis  victims. 

St.  Isidore  gives  away  his  master's  corn 
to  feed  the  birds  (a.d.  1170).  One  dajq 
in  winter,  when  the  earth  was  covered 
with  snow,  his  master  sent  Isidore  to  the 
mill  with  a sack  of  wheat  to  be  ground. 
On  the  road  he  saw  a flock  of  birds 
perched  in  the  trees ; so,  untying  his 
sack,  he  gave  the  coru  to  the  birds. 
Some  neighbours  coming  up,  bound  also 
to  the  mill,  laughed  at  him  for  what  he 
had  done,  and  all  went  to  the  mill  together. 
On  reaching  the  mill,  Isidore  set  down 
his  empty  sack,  but  when  the  miller  came 
up  he  found  it  full.  All  the  corn  of  the 
different  sacks  was  duly  ground,  but 
Isidore’s  flour  required  two  large  sacks  to 
hold  it. — John  (the  deacon),  Life  of  St. 
Isidore,  the  Farm  Labourer  (1261). 

Certainly  this  labourer  had  no  right  to  give  away  bis 
master’s  corn  without  lcavo.  There  is  no  clinrity  in  giving 
away  what  docs  not  belong  to  you.  Suppose  a merchant 
sends  his  clerk  with  £1000  to  the  bank,  nnd  as  he  goes  he 
gives  the  monoy  to  the  poor ; would  this  not  be  felony,  nnd 
worthy BOYere  punishment?  Why  ore  birds  better  than 
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human  beings  ? Our  Lord  says  a man  is  better  than  many 
sparrows. 

St.  Nicholas  and  the  pagan  usurer.  An 
army  of  Vandals,  passing  from  Africa 
to  Calabria,  ravaged  the  country,  and 
carried  away  great  spoils.  Amongst 
other  things  that  fell  into  their  hands, 
wras  an  image  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  Van- 
dal to  whom  this  image  fell  was  a usurer, 
and  on  one  occasion,  being  called  suddenly 
from  home,  he  said  to  the  image,  “ Re- 
member, Nicholas,  to  look  well  after  the 
money-chests  while  I am  away.”  When 
the  usurer  -was  gone,  some  thieves  broke 
into  the  house,  and  stole  his  money  ; and, 
on  his  return,  he  rated  the  image  soundly 
for  not  protecting  his  master’s  goods 
better ; and  told  the  image  it  should 
assuredly  be  burnt,  if  the  money  were 
not  restored  within  three  days.  At  sunset 
St.  Nicholas  shewed  himself  to  the 
thieves,  and  threatened  to  punish  them 
unless  they  restored  the  money  ; so  they 
took  it  bnck  to  the  usurer,  even  to  the  ut- 
termost farthing.  When  the  man  found 
his  money  restored,  he  was  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith,  and  baptized. 

(All  the  ancient  authors  who  have 
written  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  mention 
this  story  ; and  this  was  the  reason  why 
St.  Nicholas  was  chosen  the  patron  saint 
of  thieves.) 

There  are  many  moral  objections  against  tills  tnle.  (1) 
Usury  was  itself  illegal,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
countenanced;  (2)  bribery' and  corruption  are  no  instru- 
ments of  God’s  grace ; (8)  St.  Nicholas  had  no  right  to 
compound  with  thieves;  (4)  it  i3  no  part  of  God  (repre- 
sented by  the  image)  to  protect  unlawful  gains. 

St.  Zita  gives  away  her  master's  goods  in 
charity  (a.d.  1218-1278).  St.  Zita  was  a 
servant  in  the  house  of  Pagano,  seigneur 
of  Fatinelli.  Once,  when  there  was  a 
famine,  Zita,  touched  with  pity  for  the 
half-starved  wretches  who  applied  at  the 
house  for  food,  gave  them  the  beans  from 
her  master’s  granary,  without  asking  his 
permission.  Not  long  afterwards,  the 
Beigneur,  taking  stock,  -went  to  measure 
his  beans.  Zita  was  terribly  alarmed,  and 
hid  herself  behind  her  mistress.  Pagano 
found  the  measure  all  right,  and  Zita 
thanked  God  for  restoring  what  she  had 
taken  for  charity. — Stolz,  Hagiography. 

I onco  heard  an  English  clergyman,  at  a Church  mis- 
sionary  meeting,  extol  his  little  daughter,  a child  of  about 
seven  years  of  age,  for  tnking  a shilling,  which  did  not 
belong  to  her,  to  put  into  the  Church  missionary  box. 
The  charity  of  Zita,  mentioned  above,  is  of  precisely  tho 
same  character ; but  the  miraculous  replacing  of  the  beans, 
to  conceal  tho  theft,  is  making  God  an  accessory  after  tho 
deed. 

St.  Zita  neglects  her  work  to  attend 
matins  (a.d.  1218-1278).  It;  was  the 
duty  of  Zita,  who  was  servant  in  the  house 


of  Pagano,  seigneur  of  Fatinelli,  to  make 
the  bread  and  prepare  breakfast.  One 
day  she  stopped  so  long  at  church,  there 
was  no  time  to  make  the  bread  and  cook 
it  for  breakfast.  Zita  hastened  home, 
and  found,  to  her  inexpressible  j oy,  that 
an  angel  had  done  her  work  for  her ; and 
the  bread  was  both  made  and  baked  ready 
for  use. — Vita  Sanctorum  (Papebroch  the 
Bollandist),  April  27,  p.  497. 

Prayer  and  attendance  at  church,  no  doubt,  are  duties 
which  should  be  duly  aud  diligently  observed ; but  a servant 
has  no  more  right  to  neglect  her  duty  to  her  master,  who 
pays  for  certain  services,  than  she  has  to  neglect  prayer 
and  public  worship.  If  Zita  neglected  her  duty,  this  angel 
taught  her  a very  bad  lesson  by  trammeling  up  the  con- 
sequences. There  are  two  tables  of  the  law,  and  thoto 
who  break  either  are  equally  guilty.  It  is  passing  strange 
that  the  words  Laborarc  cst  orarc  (To  labour  is  to  pray) 
were  so  often  in  the  mouth  of  Zita  that  they  are  called 
“Zita’s  Proverb.”  It  seems  from  the  above  that  the 
proverb  would  be  more  correctly  written  in  Zita’s  case 
Orarc  cst  laborare. 

Miracles  of  Special  Saints. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  some  hundreds  of  pages  of  this 
book  to  give  even  a list  of  the  names  of  the  workers  of 
miracles  in  the  Roman  calendar.  As  Mgr.  Gutrin  says, 
“Tous  Ie3  grands  predestines,  l’illustre  archeveque  avait 
recu  d’en  haut  le  don  dc  miracles."  Hence  in  the  lives  of 
saints  miracles  are  spoken  of  in  the  mostoff'band  manner. 
Take,  for  example,  St.  William,  by  no  means  one  of  tho 
great  saints.  Mgr.  Guerin  says  of  him,  “Sans  troublcr  les 
elements,  ses  miracles  saluhiires  assouplissnient  les  lois 
rigides  de  la  Nnture.  C’etaitun  enfant  mourautqu'ilremet- 
tait  plein  de  vie  et  de  force  & sa  mire  charmee.  C’etait 
tin  paralytic  dont  sa  benediction  denouait  les  membres ; 
un  energumenc  auquel  il  rendait  la  paix  du  corps  et  do 
I’ftme ; un  prisonnier  dont  il  brisait  les  chaines.  Au  seul 
contact  de  sa  main  les  aveugles,  les  sourds,  et  les  muets, 
rentraient  en  possession  do  lour  sons.”  This  summary 
might  be  added  to  thousands  of  saints  with  equal  appli- 
cability, but  in  this  volume  only  those  miracles  aro  set 
down  which  have  been  recorded  with  sufficient  circum- 
stance to  give  them  interest  and  speciality.  All  miracles 
which  can  be  classified  under  some  head  are  noticed  in 
their  respective  categories.  Those  which  the  author  of 
this  book  has  been  unable  so  to  arrange  will  be  found 
here,  or  under  the  title  of  " Miracles  not  classified." 

What  has  been  said  of  saints  will  apply  also  to  relics  and 
the  tombs  of  saints.  A saint  can  scarcely  be  carried  to  the 
grave  without  miracles  accompanying  the  coffin,  and  adorn- 
ing his  tomb.  Take,  for  example,  the  same  St.  William 
referred  to  above.  Mons.  Raynal  (History  of  Derri,  vol. 
ii.  p.  165)  writes,  as  an  appendix  of  his  living  miracles, 
“Au  seul  contact  de  cette  pierre  sacrte[i.e.  bis  tombstone] 
les  maladies  et  les  blcssures  mortelles  sont  gueries ; les 
dtmoniaques  dtlivrds  ; les  insensts  recouvrent  la  raison  ; 
les  muets  parlent;  les  sourds  entendent;  les  aveugles 
voient ; les  prisons  s'ouvrcnt ; les  chalne3  tombent ; des 
enfants  ravis  par  des  loups  sont  rttrouvt3  sains  et  saufs. 
jouant  avec  les  petits,  et  dans  la  tanitre  des  bfites  fauves. . .’’ 
etc.  [Mons.  Raynal  has  omitted  to  inform  us  how  tho 
“ prisons"  he  refers  to,  the  “chains,"  and  the  “infants 
ravished  by  wolves"  came  in  “contact with  the  tomb  of 
the  saint."  Undoubtedly  the  “ pierre  saerte  ’’  means  the 
tomb  or  tombstone,  as  the  words  immediately  preceding 
are  “ innombrablcs  miracles s’accomplirentsur  letombeau 
et  par  les  nitrites  de  saint  Guillaume.  Au  seul  contact 
de  cetto  pierre,"  etc.]  L 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Aldric , 
bishop  of  Mans  (a.d.  800-856).  The  con- 
temporaneous historians  and  disciples  of 
St.  Aldric  say  that  three  quires  of  paper 
would  not  suffice  for  a mere  catalogue  of 
his  miracles ; and  the  prodigies  which 
proceeded  from  his  tomb  indicated  the 
glory  to  which  he  was  advanced  in  heaven. 
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Our  fathers  have  themselves  seen  a mira- 
culous oil  of  healing  virtues  ooze  from 
his  marble  statue,  and  run  down  it  in 
streams. — Las  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i. 
pp.  192,  193. 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Bernard 
of  Abbeville  (a.d.  104G-1117).  Robert 
des  Moteis,  a near  neighbour  of  St.  Ber- 
nard’s abbey  of  Tiron,  was  a chevalier, 
but  very  poor.  St.  Bernard  went  to  visit 
him,  and  “par  sa  seule  presence,  fit  afiluer 
dans  le  modeste  castel  une  ine'puisable 
richesse.” 

Passing  through  St.  Lubin  de  Chassant, 
he  healed,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  an 
infant  born  blind  ; and,  with  the  same 
sign,  delivered  two  of  his  own  monks  from 
malignant  spirits. 

One  harvest-time  a young  novice  was 
knocked  down  by  a cart  drawn  by  ten 
bullocks,  and  was  terribly  crushed  by  the 
wheels,  which  ran  over  her.  She  was 
carried  to  the  infirmary,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, quite  dead ; but  St.  Bernard,  laying 
his  hands  on  her,  bade  her  arise  ; and  she 
arose  without  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
late  accident. 

Louis  le  Gros,  king  of  France,  for  being 
cured  by  St.  Bernard  of  a dangerous 
malady,  gave  to  the  abbey  of  Tiron  the 
territory  of  Centray. 

At  St.  Bernard’s  death,  all  the  monks 
of  Tiron  (except  one)  who  had  died  since 
its  foundation  appeared  round  his  bed, 
with  glories  ready  to  conduct  his  soul 
to  paradise.  The  one  exception  was  a 
monk  -who  received  the  order  of  priest- 
hood without  passing  regularly  through 
the  lower  degrees  first.  For  this  offence 
the  devils  carried  his  soul  to  the  bottom- 
less pit. 

St.  Bernard’s  death  was  known  the 
same  day  to  the  allied  monks  in  England 
and  to  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
This,  of  course,  was  by  divine  revelation. 

God,  says  his  biographer,  wishing  to 
show  by  some  signal  prodigy  His  pleasure 
at  the  virtues  of  His  servant,  sent  on  him 
one  day,  when  he  was  blessing  the  people, 
a shower  of  roses,  “qui  l’enveloppait  de 
ses  parfums.”  At  another  time,  while  he 
was  celebrating  mass,  a white  dew  filled 
the  air  with  a celestial  odour.  On  another 
occasion,  the  saint,  merely  by  a word, 
quenched  a fierce  fire,  which  had 
threatened  to  bum  down  all  the  cell. — 
Corblet,  Ilagiographie  d'Amiens.  (The 
life  of  St.  Bernard  of  Abbeville  was 
written  in  1137-1148  by  Geoffroy  le  Gros, 
one  of  his  disciples.) 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St,  Brigit, 
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thaumaturge  (a.d.  436-523).  St.  Brigit,* 
or  St.  Bride,  like  St.  Patrick,  is  patron 
saint  of  Ireland.  She  was  the  natural 
daughter  of  Duptac  and  a slave,  and 
was  a marvel  of  beauty.  St.  Brigit  was 
a thaumaturge,  and  Baronius  tells  us 
he  read  a record  of  her  miracles  which 
ran  through  twenty-five  chapters,  folio. 
Alban  Butler  says,  “There  are  five  modern 
lives  of  her,  which  are  little  else  than 
enumerations  of  her  wonderful  miracles.” 
Some  account  is  contained  in  Bollandus, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb.,  vol.  i.  p.  99,  etc. ; 
and  in  St.  Jerome’s  Marty rology. 

A reference  to  the  index  of  this  volume  will  give  the 
reader  a few  specimens  of  her  miracles. 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  Charles 
Borromeo  (a.d.  1538-1584). 

(The  miracles  wrought  by  the  intercession  and  merits  of 
St  Charles  Borromeo  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  given  in 
detail ; several  are  dispersed  in  the  volume  under  the  dif- 
ferent heads.  The  following  nre  also  sanctioned  and 
directly  nllowed  by  the  bull  of  canonization.) 

(1)  He  healed,  by  the  virtue  of  pravor, 
John  Pietro  Stopano,  archbishop  of  Matia, 
in  the  Talley  of  Telino,  of  a deadly 
disease,  after  being  given  up  by  hi3 
physicians. 

(2)  He  preserved,  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  the  abbot  Bernardino  Tarusi  and 
Joseph  Cavallerio  from  being  drowned  in 
the  Ticino. 

(3)  He  saved,  by  the  force  of  prayer, 
Julio  Homatto  from  being  killed,  when 
thrown  from  his  horse  over  a steep  preci- 
pice. 

(4)  He  drove  away,  b}'  the  benediction 
of  his  hands,  divers  devils  which  had 
possessed  a young  man  for  a long  time. 

(5)  He  healed,  by  his  benediction, 
Margaret  Vertua  of  a double  tertian  ague, 
which  had  afflicted  her  for  eight  months. 
This  miracle  was  instantaneous,  though 
Margaret  had  been  brought  so  low  by  the 
ague  that  she  was  unable  to  move. 

(6)  By  his  blessing,  ho  healed  a noble 
lady  from  a disease  brought  on  her  by 
witchcraft. 

After  his  death.  (1)  Dame  Paula  Jus- 
tina  Casata,  a nun  in  the  great  monas- 
tery of  Milan,  had  been  paralyzed  for  eight 
and  a half  years.  Being  given  up  by  her 
medical  attendants,  she  invoked  the  aid 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and  was  cured 
in  an  instant.  This  occurred  on  the  day 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a.d.  1601. 

(2)  Philip  Nava,  of  Milan,  had  a son 
horn  blind,  and  two  strange  tumours,  as 
big  as  half-eggs,  had  sprung  up  under 
his  eyes,  so  as  wholty  to  bury  those 
organs.  The  swellings  increased  daily  ; 
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and  his  mother,  Lucina,  implored  the  aid 
of  St.  Charles,  especially  as  the  child 
was  the  saint’s  namesake.  Instantly  the 
ghost  of  St.  Charles  himself  appeared  in 
the  chamber,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
given  his  benediction,  than  the  two 
tumours  disappeared,  sight  was  given  to 
the  child,  and  the  boy  was  restored  to 
perfect  health  (Oct.  1604). 

(3)  Martha  Vighia,  of  Milan,  had  been 
afflicted  in  her  eyes  for  six  years.  Her 
pain  had  been  great,  and  her  sight  had 
wholly  perished.  She  prayed  to  St. 
Charles  for  help,  and  the  saint  came  to 
her  in  her  sleep,  told  her  to  visit  his 
tomb,  and  he  would  answer  her  there. 
Next  morning,  which  was  Friday,  Martha 
was  led  by  the  hand  to  the  tomb  of  the 
saint,  and,  after  making  her  prayer,  she 
kissed  the  stone  which  covered  his  sepul- 
chre. As  her  lips  touched  the  stone  her 
sight  was  entirely  restored,  and  she  rose 
up  in  perfect  heaith  (Nov.  4,  a.d.  1601). 

(4)  John  Jacques  Lomati,  a gentleman 
of  Milan,  had  his  legs  eaten  full  of  holes 
by  scrofula.  He  was  wholly  unable  to 
stand  ; and  the  doctors  said  he  could  not 
possibly  live  the  year  out.  One  day 
the  pain  was  so  severe  he  begged  to  be 
taken  to  the  tomb  of  Charles  Borromeo, 
and  there  he  earnestly  implored  the  saint 
to  send  him  some  respite.  As  he  made  his 
invocation,  he  found  himself  completely 
healed,  and  all  his  sores  were  converted 
into  sound  flesh  (Sept.  24,  A.n.  1587). 

(5)  John  Baptista  Tiron,  a child  five 
years  old,  fell  into  the  Ticino  ; but  call- 
ing to  mind  the  name  of  Charles  Bor- 
romeo, to  whose  portrait  he  daily  said 
his  prayers,  the  saint  came  to  his  aid  in  a 
visible  form,  drew  him  out  of  the  river,  led 
him  over  its  surface  more  than  a hundred 
cubits,  and  set  him  safely  on  the  bank. 
This  was  done  in  the  sight  of  many  who 
saw  the  accident. — Edward  Kinesman, 
Lives  of  the  Saints  (1623),  pp.  876-878. 

(Ho  says  that  the  life  given  lias  been  taken  from  tlio 
Italian  abridgment  set  forth  by  the  Very  Rev.  Prelate 
Francis  Penia,  translated  into  French  by  Charles  de  Canda, 
prior  of  Domp  Martin.) 

N.B.— The  life  of  Charles  Borromeo  has  been  often 
written.  For  example,  by  Bimius  (1585) ; Magnano  (1587) ; 
Austin  Valerio (1588) ; Possevino  (155)1) ; Bascapd  (15921.5m ; 
Guissano  (1(510) ; Withius  (1011) ; Munoz  (1624V;  Godcau 
(1643) ; Touron  (1761) ; Stolz  (1781) ; Olcese  (1817) ; Alban 
Butler  (18555)  ; Cheneviires  (1840)  ; Dragoni  (1844)  ; 
Dieringcr  (1846) ; Alexander  Martin  (1847) ; Mgr.  Gu<Srin 
(7th  edit.  1880) ; and  many  others. 

St.  Cuthbert , called  the  British  Thau- 
maturge (seventh  century).  By  the  force 
of  prayer  only,  St.  Cuthbert  quenched  a 
fire  whicli  threatened  to  commit  very 
serious  damage.  He  also  dissipated  a 
fire  in  the  air,  which  the  devil  had  con- 


jured up  to  deter  the  people  from  going 
to  hear  him  preach.  By  prayer  he  quelled 
tempests  and  storms.  By  prayer  he  turned 
water  into  wine. 

By  his  mere  presence  he  caused  an  un- 
chaste devil  to  quit  the  body  of  a woman 
which  it  had  taken  possession  of. 

With  water,  oil,  or  hallowed  bread,  he 
healed  divers  sick  folk  given  over  by  the 
doctors,  some  of  whom  were  plague- 
stricken.  By  water  which  he  had  blessed 
he  cured  the  wife  of  a noble  thane,  who 
lay  speechless  and  senseless. 

By  sending  the  girdle  of  a holy  abbess, 
called  Elfleda,  he  healed  a contraction 
of  the  muscles,  and  performed  many 
other  remarkable  cures. 

When  he  retired  to  the  Fame  islands, 
never  before  inhabited  by  man,  because 
they  were  so  infested  by  serpents,  and  so 
many  demons  had  made  it  their  retreat, 
he  found  the  island  he  selected  afforded 
him  neither  com,  fruit,  nor  water.  He 
first  drove  the  serpents  into  the  sea,  and 
evicted  the  demons ; then  by  prayer 
obtained  a well  of  fresh  water ; and  by 
sowing  barley,  though  wholly  out  of 
season,  he  obtained  an  abundant  crop. 

During  a plaguo  at  Lindisfarne  ho 
visited  a poor  woman  who  had  just  lost 
one  of  her  sons,  while  another  was  on  the 
point  of  death.  St.  Cuthbert  took  the 
child  in  his  arms,  kissed  it,  and  said  to 
the  mother,  “Be  comforted;  the  child 
shall  live.”  And  so  it  did,  for  it  recovered 
from  the  plague  from  that  very  hour. — 
Bede,  Church  History , bk.  iv.  ch.  27-32 ; 
Acta  Sanctorum,  March  20. 

Summary  of  miracles  attributed  to  St. 
Dominic  (a.d.  1170-1221).  One  day, 
preaching  before  a church  against  the 
heresies  of  the  day,  St.  Dominic  found 
himself,  with  a brother  from  the  Cister- 
cian convent,  suddenly  transported  into 
the  church,  without  any  one  having 
opened  the  doors.  At  another  time  his 
valise  and  books  fell  into  a river,  and 
when,  after  several  days,  they  were 
“fished  up  again,”  they  were  not  even 
wetted.  Often  while  travelling  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  without  one  single  drop 
falling  on  him,  that  he  might  reach  his 
journey’s  end  quite  dry.  As  he  never 
took  money  about  with  him,  he  had  to 
ask  free  passage  across  ferries.  On  one 
occasion  the  boatman  refused  to  ferry 
him  across  without  his  fare ; so  he  lifted 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  found  at  his  feet 
the  required  money.  In  the  convent  of 
St.  Vincent  of  Castres,  the  crucifix  spoke 
to  him,  and  told  him  to  persevere  in 
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well-doing,  and  to  remember  that  saints 
were  made  perfect  by  suffering.  In  the 
» same  place,  while  at  mass,  his  fervour 
was  so  great  that  he  was  lifted  into  the 
air  full  five  feet  from  the  ground,  of 
which  fact  the  prior  himself  and  the 
canons  were  personal  witnesses.  He 
saved  miraculously  from  drowning  forty 
English  pilgrims  going  to  St.  James’s, 
who  had  entered  a boat  too  weak  and 
had  been,  thrown  into  the  Garonne. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  ix.  p.  284. 

Summary  of  miracles  of  St.  Francis 
d'Assisi  (a.d.  1182-1226).  The  astound- 
ing miracles  wrought  by  St.  Francis 
d’Assisi  would  fill  a large  volume.  He 
cast  out  devils,  healed  the  sick,  raised 
the  dead,  and  commanded  the  elements. 
Many  of  his  wonderful  works  are  set 
forth  in  the  bull  of  canonization,  demon- 
strating that  all  true  [Roman]  Catholics 
believe  them  to  be  authentic  and  genuine. 
— Life,  by  Arrighetti,  Peter  d’Alva,  St. 
Bonaventure,  Chavin  de  Malan,  etc. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula,  thaumaturge 
(a.d.  1416-1507).  Of  all  the  saints,  none 
but  Vincent  Terrier  have  exceeded  St. 
Francis  of  Paula  in  prophetic  inspiration 
and  miraculous  gifts.  In  the  acts  of 
canonization  we  have  this  marvellous 
summary: — “He  [Francis  of  Paula] 
made  huge  beams  of  timber  and  enormous 
stones  light,  that  his  workmen  might 
carry  on  their  works  at  Paterna  more 
easily  ; he  entered  burning  furnaces  with- 
t out  himself  or  his  clothes  being  burned  ; 
lie  stopped  falling  rocks,  while  rolling 
down  the  sides  of  mountains  with  im- 
petuosity, or  stayed  them  in  mid-air  from 
falling ; he  caused  springs  of  water  to 
well  up  from  dry  ground ; he  found 
brick  earth  in  parts  where  there  was 
none ; he  burnt  lime  and  bricks  instan- 
taneously, without  the  aid  of  fire ; he 
often  fed  all  his  workmen  and  disciples 
with  food  insufficient  for  the  meal  of  one 
man ; he  commanded  devils,  and  even 
made  them  work  for  him  ; he  put  seven 
chestnuts  in  the  ground,  and  they  in- 
stantly became  seven  large  trees.  This 
was  done  to  appease  the  anger  of  a man 
who  complained  that  St.  Francis  had  cut 
down  one  of  his  chestnut  trees  without 
permission.  The  fact  is,  the  man’s  wife 
had  given  the  tree  to  the  saint  for  his 
monastery.  The  fruit  of  these  chestnut 
trees  is  sanative,  and  thousands  have 
been  cured  of  divers  complaints  by  eating 
it.  He  made  wild  bulls  draw  his  ploughs, 
and  they  were  as  docile  as  oxen  which 
had  been  used  to  the  yokes  for  ten  years. 


An  enormous  tree,  which  stood  in  the' 
middle  of  the  road  leading  to  his  church, 
greatly  incommoded  the  public;  so  he 
split  the  tree  in  two  by  his  word  alone, 
and  caused  each  moiety  to  retire  right 
and  left  for  several  feet,  leaving  a clear 
wide  road  between.  These  two  half-trees 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  road,  as  two 
perfect  trees,  and  neither  lost  their  ver- 
dure nor  showed  any  sign  of  injury. 
They  stood  for  many  years,  but  the 
branches  being  much  used  for  crucifixes 
and  rosaries,  only  the  bare  trunks  now 
remain. 

Then  as  for  the  healing  of  diseases. 
One  of  the  witnesses  examined  in  the 
consistory,  at  the  canonization,  affirmed 
that,  to  his  own  personal  knowledge,  St. 
Francis  healed  one  hundred  persons  in 
one  day.  Other  witnesses  testified  that 
he  was  always  healing  ; and  the  numbers 
of  persons  so  benefited  could  not  be 
counted ; they  said,  undoubtedly  the 
saint  held  in  his  hands  the  keys  of 
life  .and  death.  He  brought  down  to 
the  grave,  and  brought  up  therefrom. 
One  day  a child  was  born  without  eyes 
and  mouth,  but  St.  Francis  marked  with 
his  spittle  the  places  where  these  features 
ought  to  have  been,  and  then,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  infant  became 
possessed  of  two  brilliant  eyes  and  a 
model  mouth.  He  gave  eyes  to  the 
blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  speech  to  the 
dumb  ; he  made  the  halt  to  walk,  the 
cripple  to  have  the  use  of  his  limhs ; 
and  recalled  six  dead  persons  to  life  again. 
Thomas  d’Yvre  of  Paterna  he  twice 
restored  to  life  ; once  when  he  was  crushed 
to  death  by  a tree  falling  on  him,  and 
again  when  he  fell  from  a steeple.  This 
is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  a person 
being  raised  from  the  dead  twice.  When 
he  went  to  Messina  on  his  cloak-raft 
(see  p.  64),  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
restore  to  life  a man  who  had  been  hanged 
for  three  days  on  the  public  gibbet. 
Persons  are  shown  at  Milazzo,  above  the 
main  entrance  of  his  chjirch,  two  huge 
stones  which,  we  are  told,  the  saint  lifted 
without  aid,  and  placed  where  they 
are  now  seen.  They  are  also  shown  a 
pit,  which  once  contained  salt  water, 
but  which  St.  Francis  made  fresh  till  the 
cistern  was  completed. — Father  Giry, 
Bull  of  Leo  X.  and  Acts  of  Canonization. 

Mgr.  Gu6rin,  chamberlain  of  popo  Leo  XIII.,  after  re® 
counting  the  great  miracles  of  St.  Francis  of  Paula,  con- 
cludes thus  : " Combien  de  fols  a-t-il  produit  ou  multiplid 
du  pain,  du  vln,  des  Agues,  et  d'autres  aliments  semblables, 
quo  la  faim  leur  faisoit  demander ! Combien  de  fois  a-t-il 
fait  culrc  subitement,  pour  cus  ct  pour  d'autres  personnes, 
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des  legumes  que  l’on  avnit  oubli6  ou  n<5glig6  de  fairecuire  ! 
Combien  de  fois  a-t-ll  remis  en  6 tat  de  travailler  ceux  que 
dee  chutes  et  des  blessures  considerables  avaient  rendus 
ilicopables  de  fnire  la  inolndre chose ! ...  II  rendit  J a vue 
aux  nveugles,  l’oule  nux  sourds,  In  parole  aux  muets,  1’usage 
des  pieds  et  des  mains  aux  estroptes,  la  vie  aux  aeonisants  et 
aux  morts ; et,  cc  qui  est  encore  plus  considerable,  la  raison 
aux  insenses  et  aux  fr6n6tiques.  Les  14preux,  les  hydro- 
piques,  ies  paralytiques,  les  personnesaffligiies  de  la  pierre, 
des  dcrouelles,  de  la  colique,  de  la  migraine,  et  de  tout 
autre  genre  de  doulour,  de  plaies,  et  d’ulcdres,  trouv6rent 
en  sa  charity  un  remede  instantand.  11  n’y  eut  jamais  de 
mnl,  quelque  grand  et  incurable  qu'il  par  (it,  qui  pflt 
r&ister  a sa  volx  ou  & son  nttouchement."—  Vies  des  Saints, 
VoL  iv.  p.  143. 

i The  miracles  ascribed  to  his  relics  after 


death  are  no  less  astounding.  Mgr. 
Guerin  says  : Everything  which  belonged 
to  St.  Francis  of  Paula,  and  everything 
he  had  touched,  received  a miraculous 
virtue,  as  the  handkerchiefs  and  aprons 
which  had  touched  the  body  of  St.  Paul. 
A pair  of  spectacles  that  passed  through 
his  hands  cured  Angus  Serra,  an  ecclesias- 
tic, of  blindness;  his  “ discipline  de  fer,” 
stained  with  his  blood,  healed  a woman  of 
heart  complaint ; a cord  which  he  wore, 
being  presented  to  a demoniac,  con- 
strained the  foul  spirit  to  quit  the  body 
of  the  possessed  ; a piece  of  his  gown, 
subdivided  into  twenty  parts,  and  given 
to  twenty  noblemen,  multiplied  into 
eighty  parts,  under  the  hands  of  seigneur 
Jean,  comte  des  Arenes,  and  still  seven 
parts  were  left  for  the  count  himself. 
These  fragments  were  sources  of  count- 
less miracles  in  France,  Naples,  and 
Calabria.  The  cap  which  St.  Francis 
wore,  and  many  which  were  placed  on 
his  head  after  death,  became  endowed 
with  miraculous  virtues,  and  cured  many 
sufferers.  “II  yen  a de  tous  cote's  des 
exemples  fort  authentiques,  quo  je  me 
dispense  nhaumoins  de  rapportcr.”  If 
any  one  doubts,  let  him  call  to  mind  that 
water,  chrism,  and  oil  are  the  substances 
of  three  of  the  sacraments,  and  that  God 
chooses  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  which  are  mighty, 
and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things 
which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen  . . . 
that  no  flesh  should  glory.  Thus  also 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  gave  to  certain 
ambassadors,  who  expected  to  receive 
from  him  some  mighty  relic  of  great 
value,  a linen  cloth  which  had  touched 
the  hones  of  martyrs,  and  when  they 
complained  of  being  deceived,  he  pricked 
the  cloth,  and  blood  fell  from  it. — Father 
Giry  (1685),  Acts  of  Canonization , etc. 


St.  Francis  of  Pauls  Is  sometimes  drawn  with  an  nsa 
i0r?  I\*?r8e*  Thc  tale  referred  to  is  this:  A farrier 
who  had  shod  the  ass  demanded  payment  for  doing  so, 
hut  ns  the  saint  had  no  money,  lie  could  not  pay  tho 
man,  and  the  farrier  began  to  curse  and  sw  ear  at  I ho 
impostor.  To  put  an  end  to  this  unseemly  scene,  St. 
Crenels  bade,  ids  n*s  give  np  tho  shoe,  nnd  tile  ass, 
kicking  out  bis  leg,  shook  the  shoe  off  into  the  smithy. 


Miracles  of  St.  Francisca  (a.d.  1384- 
1440).  Amongst  the  miracles  of  St. 
Francisca,  this  summary  is  taken  from 
her  biographer  and  father  confessor,  John 
Mattiotti.  She  cured  an  infant,  five 
years  old,  of  the  falling  sickness,  merely 
by  laying  her  hand  on  its  head.  By  the 
same  means  she  healed  another  child  of  a 
rupture.  A womaa  named  Angela,  who 
was  a cripple  from  gout,  happened  to 
meet  St.  Francisca  in  the  street,  implored 
her  succour,  and  was  instantly  restored 
to  perfect  health.  One  day  she  fed 
fifteen  nuns  with  fragments  of  bread 
barely  sufficient  for  three,  and  a basket- 
ful was  left  afterwards.  On  another  occa- 
sion, when  some  nuns  were  chopping  sticks, 
they  felt  extremely  thirsty,  but  there 
was  no  water  at  hand  ; so  Francisca  bade 
some  vines  supply  them  with  grapes, 
and  this  they  did  although  the  month 
was  January.  These  are  only  a few  of 
her  numerous  miracles  ; but  these  will 
suffice  to  show  how  greatly  God  honoured 
her. — John  Mattiotti  (her  father  con- 
fessor), Life  of  St.  Francisca. 

Her  biographer  adds,  “These 'many  miracles  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  several  pontiffs,  03  Eugenius  IV., 
Nicholas  V.,  nnd  Clement  VIII.;  at  length,  in  1608, 
Paul  V.  canonized  her ; and  Innocent  X.  commanded 
her  f6te  to  be  celebrated  with  a double  office.” 

Summary  of  miracles  ascribed  to  St. 
Genevieve  (a.d.  423-512).  A mere 

catalogue  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Genevieve 
would  fill  several  pages  of  this  book. 
She  gave  hearing  to  the  deaf,  speech  to 
the  dumb,  and  sight  to  the  blind.  She 
healed  the  sick,  and  communicated  sick- 
ness at  her  will.  She  raised  the  dead, 
commanded  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 
multiplied  food  and  drink,  and  indeed 
did  pretty  well  as  she  pleased  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  Mgr.  Gue'rin  gives  the 
following  summary  of  the  miracles  as- 
cribed to  her  relics : — 1 ‘ On  y [at  thechurch 
of  St.  Denis]  une  lampe,  dont  l’huile  ne 
se  consumait  point,  quoiqu’elle  brtilat 
toujours,  et  qu’on  prit  continuellement 
de  cette  huile  pour  servir  h,  la  gue'rison 
des  malades.  Des  aveugles  y reipu rent  la 
vue ; des  muets,  1’usage  de  la  langue  ; 
des  posse'de's,  leur  delivrance ; des  per- 
sonnes  tourmentees  par  la  fie'vre,  une 
prompte  et  parfaite  sante.  Une  femme, 
reprise  de  ce  qu’elle  travaillait  le  jourde  la 
nativite'  de  Notre  Dame  avait  repondu  im- 
pudemment  que  la  Vierge  e'tait  une  pauvre 
femme  comme  elle, — en  punition  de  ce 
blaspheme,  ses  doights  s’e'tnient  si  fort 
attaches  au  peigne  avec  lequel  elle  cardait 
la  laine,  qu’on  ne  pouvait  les  en  sdparer, 
—elle  fut  gue'rie  en  priant  auprbs  de  ce 
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se'pulcre.  lin  jour,  la  Seine,  dtant 
dtrangement  dcborde'e,  et  nyant  rempli 
toutes  les  e'glises  et  les  maisons  jusqu’a 
la  hauteur  dcs  premiers  dtages,  on  trouva 
le  lit  sur  lequel  St.  Genevibve  avait 
rendu  son  esprit,  et  que  l’on  conservait 
dans  un  monastere  de  filles,  tout  environnc 
d’eau  comme  d’un  mur,  sans  qu’il  en 
pfit  etre  inonde',  ni  memo  mouille.  Puis 
le  del)ordement  cessa,  et  la  riviere  rentra 
soudainment  dans  son  premier  (flat.  Du 
temps  de  Louis  VI.,  dit  ‘ Le  Gros,’  il 
s’c'leva  dans  Paris  une  cruelle  maladie 
que  les  mc'dccins  nomment  feu  sacnf, — un 
e'rysipcle  gangreneux  et  epide'mique. 
Plusieurs  personnes  en  mouraient  sans 
qu’on  y put  apporter  de  remede.  Cela 
obligea  lo  clerge'  et  le  peuple  d’avoir 
recours  a St.  Genevibve.  . . . Tous  les 
pauvres  ardents  . . . furent  gue'ris  a 
l’instant  meme,  h,  l’exception  de  trois 
qui  manque'rent  de  foi,  ou  que  Dieu  ne 
voulut  pas  gue'rir  pour  des  causes  qui 
nous  sont  inconnues.  Touts  la  France 
implore  son  assistance  in  temps  de  guerre, 
de  peste,  de  famine,  de  se'clieresse,  d’in- 
ondation,  et  de  trop  grande  abondance 
de  pluie,  et  en  toute  autre  sorte  do 
necessity.  . . . Des  guerres  ont  dte' 
ainsi  apaisdes,  des  pestes  dissipees,  la 
serenite  s’est  cbange'es  en  pluie,  ou  la 
pluie  en  serenite',  et  la  tcrre  qui  e'tait 
ste'rile  s’est  vue  changde  d’une  grand 
quantity  de  fruits.  C’est  ce  que  l’on  a 
cprouvd  l’an  1675,  aprbs  la  descente  et 
la  procession  de  la  cbasse  qui  s’e'tait  faite 
le  19th  de  Juillet  ...  car  quoque  les 
pluies  continuelles  eussent  mis  toute  la 
campagne  dans  la  dernibre  desolation,  et 
que  les  laboureurs  fussent  hors  de  toute 
esperance  de  rdcoltes,  il  se  fit  tout  h,  coup 
un  changement  si  merveilleux  que  l’annde 
devint  une  des  plus  abondantes  que  l’on 
efit  vue.” — Vol.  i.  pp.  100,  101. 

With  such  a pntron,  Franco  should  never  be  invaded, 
its  harvests  should  never  fail,  and  its  rivers  never  over- 
flow ; but  somehow  these  things  do  happen  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  countries  not  uuder  the  wing  of  such  a 
"potent’’  protector. 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Ger- 
manus,  bishop  of  Paris  (a.d.  496-576). 
Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  _ after 
filling  a whole  volume  with  the  miracles 
of  St.  Germanus,  confesses  he  has  left 
many  unrecorded.  The  straw  of  his  bed, 
the  fragments  and  threads  of  his  robe, 
his  saliva,  his  tears,  his  words,  the  water 
in  which  he  washed  his  hands,  his  look, 
his  touch,  his  dreams  during  sleep,  his 
letters,  each  and  all  carried  miraculous 
remedies.  When  he  went  to  church  the 
sick  were  brought  out,  and  ranged  in  two 
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rows,  that  they  might  be  healed.  The 
inhabitants  of  Meudon,  being  afflicted 
with  a contagious  disease,  were  healed  by 
some  bread  which  he  blessed.  A monk 
of  Tours,  who  had  been  ill  for  two  years, 
was  curod  by  simply  kissing  a letter 
written  by  the  saint.  Gertrude,  the  wife 
of  Monsolis,  who  was  blind,  had  her 
sight  restored  by  invoking  his  name.  A 
priest,  paralyzed  for  doing  some  secular 
work  on  a Sunday,  was  cured  by  a little 
oil  which  St.  Germanus  had  blessed. 
Attila,  a favourite  of  king  Childebert, 
having  broken  his  arm,  was  blooded  and 
died ; but  St.  Germanus  sprinkled  on 
him  a little  holy  water,  and  he  revived. 
(Query : for  died  read  fainted  ?)  The 
daughter  of  a nobleman  of  Touraine, 
being  at  the  point  of  death,  was  cured  by 
him,  and  she  became  a nun.  Two  women, 
possessed  of  devils,  wore  exorcised  by 
rubbing  them  with  oil  and  spittle.  Queen 
Eadegonde  had  retired  from  the  world 
and  taken  the  veil ; but  some  evil  coun- 
sellors advised  the  king  to  violate  her 
vow.  Radegonde  wrote  to  St.  Germanus, 
who  dissuaded  the  king  from  his  wicked 
intention,  and  “all  his  evil  counsellors 
died  horribly  the  death  of  Arius.”  When 
Germanus  went  to  celebrate  the  fete  of 
St.  Martin,  all  the  devils  and  demoniacs 
in  alarm  ran  crying  with  loud  and  bitter 
lamentations,  “0  man  of  God,  if  you 
will  not  suffer  us  to  dwell  in  human 
bodies,  suffer  us  to  dwell  in  these  forests 
and  mountain  solitudes.”  One  day, 
being  at  Avallon,  he  heard  that  many 
prisoners  were  confined  for  not  paying 
the  taxes.  He  asked  count  Nicaise  to 
set  them  free  ; and,  as  the  count  re- 
fused, he  appealed  to  God  in  prayer. 
Whereupon  God  sent  an  angel  to  open 
the  prison  doors,  to  break  off  the  chains 
of  the  defaulters,  and  set  the  prisoners 
free.  Being  at  Cervon  he  was  told  of  a 
widow  whose  fields  were  infested  by 
bears.  St.  Germanus  went  to  the  widow, 
made  on  her  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
all  the  bears  died  the  same  night  (! !). 
One  of  them,  trying  to  escape,  was 
impaled  on  a hedge-stake.  If  St.  Ger- 
manus went  to  any  church,  and  found 
the  doors  locked,  he  had  only  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  doors  flew 
open  at  mce  of  their  own  accord. — 
Fortunat,  Lives  [of  saints] . 

Chilperic’s  inscription  on  tbo  tomb  of  Germanus  was 
this:  "St.  Germain,  un  homme  apostolique,  lo  pOrc,  le 
mddecln,  le  pasteur,  et  l’amour  de  son  peuple.” 

The  following  miracles  of  St.  Isidore  of 
Madrid  cannot  be  classed  under  any  of  the 
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subjective  heads  of  this  book  (1130-1170). 

(1)  Women  in  childbirth,  who  applied  to 
St.  Isidore,  never  found  him  deaf  to  their 
prayers.  Hundreds  will  hear  witness 
that  he  has  sustained  them,  when  their 
medical  attendants  have  pronounced  their 
case  hopeless. 

(2)  Once  a man  wanted  to  filch  a relic 
of  St.  Isidore,  and  to  this  end  secreted 
himself  in  the  church  where  the  saint  was 
buried.  When  all  was  quiet,  he  broke 
open  the  shrine  and  cut  olf  a finger.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  he  done  so,  than  he 
became  transfixed,  like  a statue  of  stone, 
wholly  unable  to  move  either  hand  or 
foot.  Fearing  discovery,  he  put  the 
finger  back  again,  and  it  instantly  ad- 
hered to  the  hand  without  leaving  the 
slightest  mark.  The  man,  being  released, 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  thanked  St.  Isidore 
that  no  worse  thing  had  befallen  him. 

The  power  of  returning  the  finger  came,  I suppose,  with 
the  wish  to  do  so ; as  the  man  with  the  withered  hand 
was  able  to  stretch  it  forth  when  bidden  to  do  so  by  the 
Saviour. 

(3)  In  times  of  drought  the  people  of 
Spain  are  wont  to  carry  the  body  of  St. 
Isidore  in  solemn  procession.  When 
this  is  done  rain  never  fails  to  come,  the 
drought  ceases,  and  the  fields  rejoice. 
Ileuce  husbandmen  take  St.  Isidore  for 
their  patron,  if  they  hope  for  good 
harvests,  and  those  who  do  so  are  seldom 
disappointed. 

(4)  On  one  occasion,  some  Spanish 
nobles  were  travelling  down  a steep  hill, 
when  their  horses  became  unmanageable, 
fell  down,  and  dragged  the  coach  to  a 
precipice.  The  danger  was  imminent, 
and  the  noblemen  called  on  St.  Isidore 
for  help.  Instanth'  the  coach  and  horses 
stayed,  hanging  in  the  air,  on  the  side  of 
the  rock,  till  all  who  wero  in  the  coach, 
to  the  number  of  eighteen,  had  got  out, 
and  saved  themsclvesfrom  further  danger. 
This  done,  the  coach  was  righted  ; and 
the  horses,  being  drawn  up,  were  found 
to  have  received  no  injury. 

(5)  The  biographers  of  St.  Isidore 
mention  twenty  instances  of  blind  men 
cured  of  their  blindness  by  his  inter- 
cession ; numerous  instances  of  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  who  by  his  means  recovered 
hearing  and  speech  ; many  halt,  lame, 
crooked,  and  deformed,  made  straight 
and  comely ; many  paralytics  healed, 
and  a long  list  of  promiscuous  diseases 
cured  by  this  favourite  Spanish  saint. 

(15)  Celestial  music,  we  are  told,  is  often 
heard  at  his  tomb.  And  an  angel  tolled 
the  church  bell  during  his  funeral  march. 


— Eibadeneira  and  Yillegas,  Extrava - 
gants.  i 

The  history  of  St.  Isidore  is  so  marvellous  that  I subjoin 
the  letter-patent  for  its  publication.  It  is  entitled  “Le 
Privilege,”  and  runs  thus : “ Philippe,  par  la  grace  de 
Dieu  roy  de  Castille,  d’Arragon,  de  Leon,  etc.  Auona 
accord^  grace,  octroy,  et  priuilege  speciale  & Jean 
Heigham.-demeurant  a S.  Omer,  luy  seule  et  a l’exclusion 
dc  tons  autres,  d’imprimer  ou  faire  imprimer,  vendre,  ou 
distribuer  par  tous  les  paysde  nostre  obeissance,  la  vie  des 
Sancts  [Isidore,  Ignatius,  Xauerius,  Philip  Nerius,  3. 
Franc  is  ca,  S.  Teresa,  B.  Lewis  Gonzaga.  B.  Stanislaus 
Kostka,  and  Alphonsius  Ilodriquez]  en  la  langue  Angloise, 
et  ce  pour  l'espace  de  dix  ans ; defendant  a tous  im- 
primeurs  et  autres  nos  suiects  quels  qu’ils  soient,  d’im- 
primer,  contrefaire,  ou  estantautre  part  imprint,  amcner 
6s  nos  pays,  & peine  de  trois  florins  d'aniende  pour 
chasque  copie,  et  autre  punition  arbitraire  mention^  en 
ledit  priuilege.  Fait  & Bruxelles  Ie  18  de  Juin  1G23. 
Sign6  De  Groote.” 

(It  is  from  this  rare  old  book,  in.  my  possession,  that 
every  extract  of  the  saint  above  mentioned  has  been 
taken.) 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Jeanne 
de  Valois  (died  A.n.  1505).  Andre 
Fremot,  archbishop  of  Bourges,  has  re- 
duced the  number  of  miracles  ascribed  to 
St.  Jeanne  de  Valois,  the  divorced  queen 
of  France,  to  130,  which  are  all  set  down 
in  his  book,  printed  a.d.  1618. — Andre' 
Frfimot  (1575-1641). 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  Jeanne  Marie 
de  Mailld (a.d.  1332-1414).  Jeanne  Marie 
de  Maille'  performed  thirty-nine  miracles 
during  her  life,  and  thirteen  after  her 
death.  She  healed  lepers,  gave  hearing 
to  the  deaf,  speech  to  the  dumb,  sight  to 
the  blind,  the  use  of  their  limbs  to  the 
halt,  and  cured  many  diseases  of  other 
kinds  ; but  she  was  never  canonized. — 
L’abbe'  Holland,  Life  of  Jeanne  Marie  de 
MailhS. 

We  are  told  that  Jeanne  Marie  died  in  1414.  In  1643 
they  opened  her  grave,  hut  found  only  a stray  bone  or 
two.  However,  the  bonnet  which  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  was  recovered,  “quoiqu’il  fit  tdepuis  deux 
si&cies  enPoui  dans  la  terre.  I.es  fiddles  avaient  one  grande 
devotion  a cette  reiique,  et  ils  se  la  faisaient  placer  sur  la 
Mte  pour  obtenir  le  gudrison  de  la  ildvre  et  de  la  migraine.*’ 
[An  old  hat  which  had  been  buried  in  the  earth  two 
hundred  years  and  more  would  certainly  be  a curiosity, 
but  its  genuineness  would  be  hard  to  prove.] 

Oilivior  Charrean,  in  his  history  in  verse  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Tours,  asserts  that  he  was  himself  miraculously 
cured  of  a violent  headache  from  which  he  had  suffered 
for  forty  years,  by  placing  this  bonnet  on  his  head. 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Julian, 
bishop  of  Mans  (a.d.  117).  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  give  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  St.  Julian,  first  bishop  of 
Mans,  in  a few  pages.  They  would  fill  a 
volume.  This  one  short  paragraph  will, 
however,  suffice.  After  raising  to  life 
the  son  of  Anastasius,  the  son  of  Priula- 
Leguilla,  and  Jovian,  the  biographer 
goes  on  thus  : “ Wherever  he  went 

crowds  thronged  around  him.  Many  of 
the  infirm  and  sick  did  not  dare  to  ask 
him  to.  heal  them,  but  were  content  to 
follow  in  the  crowd.  The  disciples  spoke 
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to  him  about  these  sick  folk,  and  Julian, 
without  uttering  a word,  turned  round, 
and  immediately  all  were  cured  of  what- 
ever infirmity  they  suffered  from.  To 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  miracle,  a 
chapter  of  canons  was  afterwards  estab- 
lished on  this  spot.  At  Ruilld  sur  Loir, 
the  only  daughter  of  a man  of  great  in- 
fluence in  the  vicinity  was  presented  to 
Julian.  She  was  cruelly  possessed  of  a 
devil,  and  the  saint  exorcised  her.  A 
church  was  afterwards  founded  on  the 
spot  where  this  occurred.  A blind  man 
being  brought  to  him,  he  washed  the 
sightless  balls  with  a little  water,  and 
immediately  they  received  sight.” — 
Piolin,  History  of  the  Church  of  Mans. 

Summary  of  miracles  ascribed  to  St. 
Matlvia  or  Mastidia  (a.d.  1007).  This  is 
the  off-hand  way  in  which  the  miracles 
of  St.  Mathia  are  recorded  in  the  Propre 
de  Troyes : “ Voici  quelques-uns  des 

miracles  ope're's  parlasaintc,  cn  l’an  1007  : 
Elle  gudrit  unc  femme  de  la  ville  de 
Tonnerre,  dont  la  main  gauche  etait 
desse'che'e  ; elle  gue'rit  un  enfant  de  trois 
ans,  de  la  ville  de  Sens,  malade  et  debile 
des  jambes.  Elle  rendit  la  lumibre  h un 
aveugle.  Elle  redressa  line  femme  qui 
c'tait  cul-d-jatte  ; elle  rendit  sain  et 
dispos  un  paralytique,  malade  depuis 
de'jh  trente  ans  ; elle  rendit  l’oui'e  a une 
femme  de  Sens,  et  la  vue  h une  autre 
femme.  Elle  fit  marcher  droit  un  enfant 
qui  se  trainait  h la  manibre  des  betes  ; 
elle  gudrit  deux  petites filles  age'es  de  cinq- 
ans  ; un  homme  de  Toul,  d’une  contrac- 
tion du  visage ; un  jeunehomme  dont  le  cote' 
gauche  du  corps  e'tait  paralysd.”  These 
miracles  were  the  work  of  only  one  year. 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Maurelius 
(a.d.  426).  The  sanctity  of  St.  Maure- 
lius shone  forth  in  the  following  miracles  : 

(1)  An  inhabitant  of  Possoniere,  para- 
lyzed in  both  hands,  was  told  in  a dream 
to  go  to  St.  Maurelius  to  be  healed.  Mau- 
relius prayed,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  the  paralytic  instantly  received  the 
use  of  both  his  hands. 

(2)  A blind  woman  was  brought  to 
him  ; she  was  chained  hand  and  foot, 
because  she  was  possessed  of  a furious 
devil,  which  caused  her  blindness.  Mau- 
relius, fixing  his  eye  on  the  woman,  com- 
manded the  devil  to  come  out  of  her. 
This  it  did  immediately.  Then  the  saint, 
going  up  to  the  woman,  made  on  her  eyes 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  she  at  once 
received  her  sight. 

_ (3)  A shepherd  was  bitten  by  a deadly 
viper ; but,  bj  the  sign  of  the  cross,  St. 
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Maurelius  saved  the  man,  so  that  the  bite 
did  him  no  harm. 

(4)  A woman  of  Angers  was  childless, 
and  was  of  an  age  past  the  time  of 
maternity  ; but  St.  Maurelius,  by  prayer, 
brought  it  to  pass  that  she  became'the 
joyful  mother  of  children. 

(5)  At  Chalonne  was  an  abominable 
temple,  called  Prisciacus,  where  were 
many  idols.  Maurelius  resolved  to 
destroy  it.  As  he  passed  the  doors,  the 
devils  cried  out,  “ Why,  Maurelius,  do 
you  porsecute  us  thus  ? You  leave  us  no 
place  where  we  may  abide  in  peace.” 
The  saint,  paying  no  heed  to  these  words, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  devils 
fled.  Then  he  burnt  the  temple  to  the 
ground,  and  built  on  the  site  the  priory 
of  St.  Peter  of  Chalonne. 

(6)  A female  captive,  having  escaped 
from  a slave-merchant,  implored  Maure- 
lius to  save  her.  The  saint  offered  to  pay 
her  ransom,  but  the  merchant  refused  to 
part  with  her.  Whereupon  Maurelius 
prayed  that  Christ,  who  died  to  give 
liberty  to  the  captive,  would  interfere, 
and  immediately  the  merchant  dropped 
down  dead.  The  employe's  of  the  mer- 
chant, being  terribly  alarmed  at  this  awful 
judgment,  came  to  Maurelius  in  tears,  and 
prayed  him  to  take  pity  on  them.  Tie  bade 
them  release  the  whole  of  their  slaves, 
which  they  did  willingly,  and  also  gave  the 
sainthandsome  presents  for  his  monastery. 
— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  Sept.  13. 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Odilo 
(a.d.  962-1049).  St.  Odilo,  abbot  of 
Cluny,  gave  sight  to  the  son  of  one 
of  his  tenants  born  blind.  He  cured  a 
nobleman  whose  eye  had  been  knocked 
out  by  the  branch  of  a tree  ; this  cure 
was  effected  simply  by  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  He  healed  a novice  of 
Paternac,  eaten  up  with  scrofula.  He 
cured  Gerard  of  epilepsy,  by  giving  him 
to  drink  some  water  which  had  been 
poured  into  St.  Mayeul’s  chalice.  He 
cured,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  an  eccle- 
siastic of  Tours,  who  suffered  grievously 
from  a tumour,  called  in  French  Iccharbon 
au  bras,  a gangrenous  carbuncle.  ;He 
gave  intelligence  to  a gentleman  bom  an 
idiot,  who  used  to  break  away  from  home, 
and  run  about  the  country  naked,  yelling 
most  hideously.  He  often  multiplied 
food.  Twice  he  walked  over  a river 
which  had  overflowed  its  banks ; the 
second  time  he  did  so  without  even  wet- 
ting the  soles  of  his  shoes.  On  one 
occasion  he  dropped  his  sac  de  nuit  into 
the  river,  but  when  he  picked  it  out,  he 
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found  its  contents  perfectly  dry.  (See 
Dominic,  p.  231.) — Mgr.  Gue'rin, \Vies  cks 
Saints  (1880),  Jan.  1,  p.  32,  etc. 

St.  Patrick's  miracles  (a.d.  373-4G4). 
On  the  day  of  his  baptism,  he  gave  sight 
to  a man  born  blind ; the  blind  man  took 
hold  of  the  babe's  hand,  and  with  it  made 
on  the  ground  a sign  of  the  cross.  He  made 
a spring  of  water  leap  from  dry  ground, 
and  with  this  water  he  restored  sight,  to 
several  blind  persons.  He  raised  nine 
persons  from  the  dead.  On  one  occasion 
he  performed  a triple  miracle  : (1)  he 
gave  sight  to  one  born  blind  ; (2)  he 
enabled  the  man,  who  had  never  seen  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  to  read  fluently  in 
a moment ; and  (3)  he  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  man’s  heart  to  receive  the  gospel. 
When  he  baptized  a king  of  Ireland, 
he  placed  by  accident  his  cross  on  the 
king’s  foot.  Like  a pastoral  staff,  the 
cross  terminated  in  a sharp  point,  and  as 
St.  Patrick  leaned  heavily  upon  it,  the 
point  ran  into  the  king’s  foot,  and  made  it 
bleed.  The  king  neither  flinched  nor 
stirred  a muscle  ; in  fact,  he  thought  it  a 
part  of  the  baptismal  service.  When  St. 
Patrick  observed  the  wound,  he  miracu- 
lously healed  it. — Mcssingham,  Flori- 
Icgium  Insula;  Sanctorum;  Jocelin,  Life 
of  St.  Patrick.  (J.  II.  Todd  published  a 
life  of  St.  Patrick  in  1863.) 

Of  course,  the  nbovo  epitome  does  not  include  all  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick  ; many  are  ranged  under 
the  different  headings,  and  may  bo  referred  to  in  tho 
Index  under  tho  word  Patrick.  In  regard  to  the  last,  a 
very  similar  story  is  told  of  St.  Areed,  who  went  to  show 
the  king  of  Abyssinia  a musical  instrument  which  he  had 
invented.  His  majesty  reatad  the  head  of  his  spear  on 
the  saint's  foot,  and  leaned  with  both  hands  on  the  spear 
while  he  listened  to  the  music.  St.  Areed,  though  his 
great  toe  was  severely  injured,  showed  no  sign  of  pain,  but 
went  on  playing  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter. 

Summary  of  miracles  ascribed  to  St. 
Peter  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  St.  Peter  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  commanded  a prater, 
who  annoyed  him  with  his  tongue,  to  be 
dumb  for  a season,  and  the  man  lost  the 
use  of  his  speech.  At  Veronica  he 
healed  a girl  that  was  on  the  point  of 
death,  by  laying  his  scapular  upon  her. 
At  Milan,  when  a deputation  was  held  in 
the  open  air,  he  caused  a thick  cloud  to 
keep  off  the  sun,  and  temper  the  great 
heat.  Being  sick,  and  his  physician 
being  wholly  at  a loss  to  understand  the 
nature  of  his  disease,  St.  Peter  laid  on 
himself  his  own  scapular,  and  he  instantly 
vomited  a hairy  worm  with  two  heads, 
and  was  presently  quite  well  again.  At 
Milan  he  cured  Acerbus  of  the  palsy, 
though  he  had  kept  his  bed  for  five  years, 
lie  healed  Carasia,  a woman  of  Carat  re, 


of  the  same  infirmity  with  which  she  had 
been  inflicted  for  seven  years.  In  Mantua 
he  “healed  a woman  that  would  not 
make  confession,”  and  obtained  health 
both  of  body  and  soul. — Thomas  Lentinus, 
Life  of  St.  Peter  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
Martyr. 

Summary  of  miracles  ascribed  to  St. 
Placidus.  Among  the  host  of  miracles 
ascribed  to  St.  Placidus  are  the  follow- 
ing : — He  raised  to  life  a child  in  the 
article  of  death.  He  cured  a paralytic ; 
a quartan  ague  ; a man  that  could  stir  no 
part  of  his  body,  except  his  eyes  ; one 
afflicted  with  gout ; a blind  girl ; a deaf 
woman  ; one  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  ; re- 
stored sight  to  one  who  had  been  blind 
for  eight  years  ; and  cast  out  many  devils. 
In  Sicily  he  cast  out  the  devil  from  a 
man  very  sorely  tormented  ; and  in 
Africa  throngs  of  sick  folk  were  brought 
to  him  daily,  and  he  healed  them  all. 
I-Ie  was  martyred  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  and  many  miracles  were  performed 
by  his  relics. — Surius  (1570),  Lives  of  the 
Saints. 

Summary  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier  (a.d.  1357-1419).  The  number 
of  miracles  ascribed  to  St.  Vincent  Ferrier 
is  incalculable.  More  than  860  are  related 
of  him  in  an  inquest  held  at  Avignon, 
Toulouse,  Nantes,  and  Nancy.  The  same 
at  Salamanca.  Every  morning,  at  the 
ringing  of  the  miracle  hell,  crowds  of 
impotent  folk  used  to  assemble,  and  he 
healed  them.  “N’efit-il  fait  dans  le 
cours  de  ces  vingt  ans  quo  huit  miracles 
par  jour,  on  arriverait  au  chiffre  de  58,400. 
Mais  ce  calcul  est  e'videmment  trop 
faible ! ! puisque,  e’est  un  fait  constant, 
notre  saint  en  ope'rait  non  seulement  dans 
les  assemble'es  publiques  et  en  chaire, 
mais  encore  en  marchant,  en  demeurant 
au  logis,  li  tout  instant,  pour  uinsi  dire ; 
d’oh  cette  parole  commune  parmi  les  his- 
torians de  sa  vie,  ‘ C’e'tait  un  miracle 
quand  il  ne  faisait  pas  de  miracles,  et  le 
plus  grand  miracle  qu’il  fit  dtait  de  n’eu 
point  faire.’  ” — Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Vies  des 
Saints,  vol.  iv.  p.  227. 

St.  Louis  Bertrand  ( Teoli,  bk.  ii.  tratt.  i. 
c.  21)  confirms  this  statement.  “God,” 
says  he,  “set  His  seal  to  the  teaching  of 
St.  Vincent  Ferrier  by  so  man}'  miracles, 
that  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  our 
,own  days  no  saint  has  operated  so  many. 
God  only  knows  their  number,  as  He 
alone  knows  the  number  of  the  stars.” 

We  are  further  told  that  St.  Vincent  em- 
ployed miracle  apprentices  or  assistants 
to  carry  on  the  work,  when  he  himself- 
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was  tired  out.  At  such  times  he  would 
turn  to  one  of  his  assistants,  and  say, 
“To-day  I have  done  miracles  enough, 
and  am  wearied  with  fatigue.  Go  now, 
and  do  for  me  what  is  required.  God 
who  has  bestowed  this  power  on  me  will 
transfer  it  for  the  nonce  to  you.” 

F our  hundred  sick  people  recovered  their 
health  merely  by  placing  themselves  on 
the  bed  where  St.  Vincent  died. 

St.  Cyprian's  way  of  accounting  for 
miracles.  “The  Holy  Spirit,”  says  St. 
Cyprian,  “is  poured  forth  without 
measure.  As  much  of  capacious  faith 
as  we  bring,  so  much  of  abounding  grace 
do  we  draw  therefrom.  Hence  an  ability 
is  given  to  heal  the  sick,  to  neutralize  the 
force  of  poison,  to  cleanse  the  filth  of  dis- 
tempered minds,  and  to  compel  wandering 
spirits  to  quit  their  hold  of  men.”  Dr. 
Milner,  who  quotes  these  words,  adds, 
“ The  testimony  here  given  to  the  ejection 
of  evil  spirits,  as  a common  thing  among 
Christians,  is  a proof  that  miracles  had 
not  ceased  in  the  Church  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. Indeed,  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers 
in  these  times  is  so  general  and  concurrent, 
that  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  denied  with- 
out impeaching  their  veracity.” 

Of  course,  the  following  difficulties  will  strike  everyone : 
(1)  Why  should  the  age  of  miracles  be  limited  to  the  first 
three  centuries  ? (2)  Are  all  the  miracles  vouched  for  by 
the  Fathers  in  these  times  to  be  accepted  ? If  so,  some  of 
the  most  incredible  must  be  taken  for  granted,  as  a very 
cursory  glance  of  this  book  will  plainly  show.  (3)  Is  it 
not  equally  an  impeachment  of  “the  veracity  of  holy 
men  " to  doubt  the  miracles  ascribed  to  saints  sinco  the 
first  three  centuries,  ns,  for  example,  those  of  St.  Bernard 
(104G— 1117),  Charles  Borromeo  (1538—11584),  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  (1182-1226),  St)  Francis  of  Paula  (1416-1507),  St. 
Isidore  (1130-1170),  St.  Vincent  Fcrrier  (13/57-1419),  and 
many  others  ? What  further  corroboration  can  tho 
miracles  of  the  first  three  centuries  lay  claim  to  thnn  those 
of  the  saints  referred  to  above,  or  indeed  for  those  of  the 
nineteenth  century?  The  question  is  not  one  of  veracity 
at  all,  but  of  credulity  nursed  by  education  and  precon- 
ceptions. If  anything  the  whole  force  should  be  in  favour 
of  more  modern  miracles,  because  more  scientific  investi- 
gation could  be  applied  than  in  earlier  ages,  and  deception 
would  be  more  difficult. 

Hindu  method  of  acquiring  complete  com- 
mand over  elementary  matter.  The  Yoga 
or  Panjantala  school  of  philosophy  main- 
tains the  possibility  and  practicability  of 
acquiring  the  entire  command  over  ele- 
mentary matter  by  ascetic  privations. 
Yoga  means,  effecting  a perfect  union 
between  the  vital  spirit  in  man  and  that 
which  pervades  all  nature.  When  this 
union  is  effected,  the  Yogi  is  liberated  from 
his  body.  He  can  then  make  himself 
lighter  or  heavier,  larger  or  smaller,  as 
he  likes ; he  can  traverse  all  space ; 
animate  dead  bodies  by  transferring  his 
own  spirit  into  it ; can  render  himself 
invisible ; can  become  familiar  with  the 
past  or  future  ; and  know  all  that  is  being 


done  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  The  way 
to  acquire  this  power  is  by  long-continued 
suppression  of  respiration ; by  inhaling 
and  exhaling  the  breath  in  a particular 
manner ; sitting  in  certain  attitudes  with 
the  eyes  fixed  on  the  tip  of  the  nose.  H. 
FI.  Wilson,  in  the  Ayeen  Akbiri  (vol.  ii. 
p.  145),  tells  us  he  has  seen  many  prac- 
tising “ assum,”  that  is,  sitting  with  the 
eyes  fixed  on  the  nose,  and  he  says  it  is 
perfectly  astounding  what  command  they 
acquire  over  their  muscles,  nerves,  and 
hones.  He  names  four  who  could  hold 
their  breath  for  an  incredible  longth  of 
time. 

Whether  the  saints  by  asceticism  and 
constant  contemplation  acquired  this 
union  of  their  own  spirit  with  the  anima 
mundi,  I cannot  say,  but  certainly  Milton 
believed  it  possible.  He  says  angels 
speak  to  the  [saints]  in  dream  or  vision — 

Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a beam  on  the  outward  shape 
(The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind) 

And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul’s  essence, 

Till  all  be  made  immortal.— But  when  lust 
By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 

The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Imbodies  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divino  property  of  her  first  being. 

Comus. 

Moses  and  the  Kock. 

Numb.  xx.  11.  And  Moses  lifted  up  bis 
baud  and  smote  the  rock  twice,  and  water  came 
out  abundantly ; and  the  congregation  drank, 
and  their  beasts  also. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  brings  water  from 
a rock  (a.d.  141G-1507).  The  third  great 
miracle  of  St.  Francis  of  Paula  was  to 
bring  water  from  a rock  in  Calabria, 
simply  by  striking  it  with  a rod.  This  l 
miracle  was  performed  to  supply  the 
workmen  with  water,  which  they  much 
needed.  Before  this,  the  men  had  to  go  1 
a considerable  way  to  fetch  water  from  1 
the  torrent.  What  renders  the  miracle 
still  more  striking  is  this : the  saiut 
caused  the  water  to  fall  into  a natural  1 
basin  in  the  rock.  This  fountain  has  ■ 
been  examined,  and  no  one  has  been  able 
to  discover  any  fissure  in  the  rock,  or 
whence  the  water  proceeds  ; but  one  thing : 
is  certain,  itneverfails,  summer  or  winter. . 
If  the  reservoir  is  emptied  from  any  cause. . 
such  as  washing,  in  about  five  hours  it  is  - 
full  again.  Any  one  who  goes  to  Paula 
may  see  the  reservoir,  the  water  of  which 
is  sanative.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  St. . 
Francis  threw  into  it  a dead  trout,  and 
the  fish  instantly  recovered  its  life  ; since 
then,  cures  without  number  have  been ' 
effected  by  v'ashing  ir.  it,  or  drinking  it. 
Evcr)T  year,  on  April  1,  an  enormous 
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crowd  visit  tlie  rock,  so  that  it  is  well 
known. — Bull  and  other  Documents  of  his 
Canonization  (compiled  by  Father  Giry). 

Water  trickling  from  a rock  is  by  no  means  uncommon ; 
but  what  requires  proof  is  this : Did  no  water  trickle  from 
this  particular  rock  before  tho  fifteenth  century?  If  this 
uestion  can  be  answered,  the  next  would  be  : Was  nothing 
one  to  alter  the  physical  condition  of  the  rock  1 

Moses  commissioned  by  God. 

Exod.  Iii.  7-14.  God  appeared  to  Moses  near 
mount  Horeb,  told  him  He  had  seen  the  affliction 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  had  appointed 
Moses  to  deliver  them.  Moses  said,  Who  am 
I,  that  I should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  bring 
forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt? 
God  said  that  He  would  Himself  be  with  him, 
and  when  Moses  asked  by  wbat  name  he  should 
speak  of  the  Almighty  to  his  countrymen,  God 
said  He  was  to  be  called  I AM  THAT  I AM. 
Thou  shalt  say,  I AM  hath  sent  me.  And  He 
assured  Moses  that  his  mission  should  be  suc- 
cessful. 

! St.  Angelus  commissioned  by  God  to 
preach  the  gospel  (1668-1739).  One  day, 
while  Angelus  wa3  at  prayer,  he  heard  a 
voice  which  said  to  him,  “Fear  not;  I 
will  give  you  the  gift  of  preaching,  and 
henceforth  all  thy  labours  shall  be  crowned 
with  success.”  Astonished  at  these 
words,  Angelus  demanded,  “ Who  art 
thou  ? ” The  voice  replied,  “ I AM  THAT 
I AM.  Henceforth  thou  shalt  preach  with 
convincing  words,  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  Seized  with  alarm,  the  young 
friar  fell  to  the  earth  ; but,  when  he  came 
to  himself,  he  wrote  down  what  he  had 
heard,  and  went  forth  to  preach.  So 
powerful  were  his  words,  that  the  wisest 
heard  him  gladly,  and  the  meanest  under- 
stood him. — Life  of  Angelus  of  Acri 
(published  at  Rome  in  1825). 

Moses  sweetens  Water. 

Exod.  xv.  22-25.  Moses  having  brought  the 
children  ol'  Israel  to  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  they 
went  three  days’  march,  and  found  no  water. 
When  they  came  to  Maruh  there  was  water  in- 
deed, but  they  could  not  drinlc  it,  because  it 
was  bitter.  The  people  murmured,  but  the 
Lord  showed  Moses  a tree,  which  being  cast  into 
tho  water  made  it  sweet. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  waters  unfit  to  drink  may 
be  purified  by  wood  ; thus— 

Water  in  sandy  districts  corrupted  by  vegetable  matters 
has  an  offensive  taste  and  smell,  but  may  he  purified  by 
chips  of  oak  wood  thrown  into  it.  Tho  fold  matter  in 
this  case  is  of  an  albuminous  nature,  which  the  tannin  of 
the  oak  chips  neutralizes,  and  the  coagulates  falling  to  the 
bottom,  the  water  becomes  not  only  sweet  but  clear. 

The  marshy  waters  of  India  are  purified  by  nuts  of  tho 
Btrychno*  potatorum,  of  which  travellers  carry  a supply. 
One  or  two  of  these  nuts,  rubbed  to  powder  on  tho  side  of 
the  earthen  vessel  inlo  which  the  water  is  to  bo  poured, 
will  cause  die  Impurities  to  subside. 

In  Egypt  the  muddy  Nile  water  is  clarified  by  rubbing 
tho  sides  of  die  vessel  with  bitter  almonds. 

» The  waters  of  the  sandy  Landes  of  Bourdeaux  aro  unfit 
to  drink  till  purified  by  oak  chips,  which  coagulate  tho 
albuminous  .matter,  and  carry  all  its  impurities  to  tho 
bottom  as  a sedimout. 


If  the  waters  of  Marah  contained  albuminous  matter 
from  decaying  vegetables,  an  astringents. blunt  would 
coagulate  it,  and  purify  the  water. 

Naaman  tlie  Leper 

2 Kings  v.  The  story  of  Naaman  the  leper. 
Matt.  viii.  2,  3.  There  came  a leper  to 
Jesus,  and  worshipped  him,  saying.  Lord,  if 
Thou  wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me  clean.  And 
Jesus  put  forth  His  hand,  and  touched  him, 
saying,  I will;  be  thou  clean.  And  imme- 
diately the  leprosy  was  cleansed. 

Luke  xvii.  12-14.  As  Jesus  entered  into  a 
certain  village,  there  met  Him  ten  men  that 
were  lepers,  which  stood  afar  off,  and  said, 
Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  on  ns.  And  when 
He  saw  them  He  said  unto  them,  Go,  show 
yourselves  unto  the  priests.  And  it  came  to 
pass  that,  as  they  went,  they  were  cleansed. 

St.  Ausonius  cures  Calfagius  of  a bloody 
flux  (firstand  second  centuries) . Calfagius, 
a rich  Gallo-Roman  living  in  a sumptuous 
mansion  in  the  suburbs  of  Angouleme, 
had  been  afflicted  from  boyhood  with  a 
bloody  flux,  -which  greatly  reduced  his 
strength  and  took  away  his  energy.  Medi- 
cines seemed  powerless,  although  he  was 
attended  by  the  most  skilful  physicians 
of  the  day.  Being  told  of  St.  Ausonius, 
he  went  to  him  in  his  chariot,  taking  a 
large  sum  of  money  with  him.  One  of  his 
servants,  named  Arcadius,  tried  to  dis- 
suade him  from  going,  saying,  “You 
have  spent  , enormous  sums  of  money 
already  on  physicians,  and  it  is  mere 
wasting  of  good  money  to  squander  it  on 
this  priest,  who  cannot  possibly  know  any- 
thing of  medicine.”  Scarcely  bad  lie 
spoken,  when  he  himself  became  afflicted 
with  his  master’s  disease.  Calfagius  drove 
off  immediately  to  the  saint,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  at  his  feet,  said  to  him,  “ Au- 
sonius, I crave  baptism  at  thy  hand,  thou 
servant  of  the  living  God.”  Ausonius  re- 
plied, “ If  you  believe,  Christ  will  hear 
your  request.”  “I  believe,”  said  Calfa- 
gius, “that  God  is  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  that  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  was 
crucified  by  Pontius  Pilate,  and  rose 
again  the  third  day.”  A profession  so 
concise  and  exact  was  highly  satis- 
factory, so  water  was  brought,  and  Cal- 
fagius was  baptized ; and,  as  Naaman 
the  Syrian  was  cured  of  his  leprosy  by 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  so  this  rich 
young  nobleman  was  cured  of  his  bloody 
flux  by  the  water  of  baptism.  Just  at 
this  moment  Arcadius  came  up,  with  a 
train  of  servants,  and  was  led  to  the  saint. 
“ 0 man  of  God,”  said  Calfagius,  “ I 
humbly  beseech  you  to  heal  Arcadius 
also.  He  is  my  intendant.”  Then  said 
AuEonius  to  the  intendant,  “ In  the  name 
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of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  be  healed  of 
thine  infirmity.”  At  these  words  he  was 
cured,  and,  at  a sign  given  by  Calfagius, 
he  laid  great  treasures  at  the  feet  of  the 
saint.  “These,”  said  Ausonius,  “ I accept 
as  an  offering  to  the  poor and  he  handed 
them  to  his  archdeacon. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  vol.  v.  May  22. 

St.  Brigit  and  the  two  lepers  (a.d.  436- 
523).  Two  lepers  came  to  St.  Brigit  to 
be  healed  of  their  leprosy.  The  saint 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  a basin  of 
water,  and  told  each  of  the  lepers  to  wash 
the  other  therewith.  When  the  first  was 
washed  by  his  companion,  and  found  his 
leprosy  gone,  he  refused  to  render  the 
like  service  tohis  companion ; but  instantly 
his  leprosy  returned,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  his  companion  was  cured. — Car- 
dinal Baronius,  Homan  Martyroloay. 

St.  Clare  bids  a beggar  bathe  in  a 
neighbouring  brook.  He  did  so,  and  was 
clean  (seventh  century).  St.  Clare  one 
day  encountered  a poor  beggar  completely 
covered  with  leprous  sores.  The  saint 
bade  him  go  and  bathe  in  the  neighbour- 
ing brook.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so, 
than  his  sores  were  healed,  and  his  flesh 
came  to  him  again,  as  fresh  and  healthy 
as  thnt  of  a little  child. — Les  Petits  Bol- 
landistos,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  healed  Marcellus 
Cardilla  of  leprosy  (a.d.  1416-1507). 
Marcellus  Cardilla  of  Cosenza  was  not 
only  a leper,  but  a cripple  in  hands  and 
feet,  and  his  whole  body  was  distorted. 
He  had  lost  his  speech,  was  black  in  the 
face,  and  indeed  could  scarcely  be  recog- 
nized as  a human  being.  Being  brought 
to  St.  Francis  of  Paula,  the  saint  merely 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  this  terrible 
object  stood  on  his  feet,  recovered  his 
speech,  became  straight,  and  was  made 
whole. — Father  Giry,  Life  of  St.  Francis 
of  Paxda  (chiefly  taken  from  the  bull  of 
canonization  and  the  original  documents 
then  brought  forward). 

St.  Martin  cures  a leper  by  kissing  him. 
When  St.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  was  in 
Paris,  he  observed  at  the  city  gates  a 
leper  full  of  sores.  Going  up  to  him,  he 
kissed  him,  and  immediately  the  leprosy 
was  healed.  This  leper  was  well  known 
to  the  whole  city,  and  next  day  he  entered 
the  city  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his 
miraculous  recovery. — Sulpicius  Severus, 
Dialogues. 

A leper  healed  with  a kiss  (tenth  century) . 
On  his  journey  to  Rome,  one  of  his  suite 
confessed  to  St.  Mayeul  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a grave  offence,  and  demanded 
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absolution,  with  penance.  “Are  you  in 
earnest,”  said  the  saint,  “in  your  desire 
of  penance?”  “Doubtless,”  replied  the 
erring  brother.  “ Then,”  rejoined  the 
abbot,  “ look  on  that  leper  there,  who  is 
seeking  alms.  Go  to  him,  and  give  him 
the  kiss  of  peace.”  The  brother  instantly 
went  to  the  leper,  and  kissed  him,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  so  done  than  the  leper  was 
healed. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  v. 
p.  463. 

St.  Bomanus  heals  two  lepers  who  had 
shown  him  hospitality  (a.d.  460).  St. 
Romanus,  going  to  visit  the  tomb  of  St. 
Maurice,  was  overtaken  by  night  near 
Geneva,  and  retired  into  a cabin  occupied 
by  two  lepers,  who  showed  him  hospitality. 
Next  morning,  the  lepers  found  them- 
selves entirely  cured,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards Geneva,  under  the  hope  of  finding 
their  benefactor.  This  they  failed  to  do  ; 
but,  being  well  known  in  those  parts,  their 
miraculous  cure  caused  a great  sensation. 
When  St.  Romanus  returned  from  the 
tomb  of  St.  Maurice,  and  reached  Geneva, 
all  the  magistrates,  clergy,  and  people  of 
the  place  went  to  meet  him,  and  brought 
him  into  the  city  in  triumph.  The  two 
lepers  followed,  as  if  they  had  been  cap- 
tives taken  in  war. — St.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
the  Bollandists,  Mgr.  Depfiry  ( Hagio - 
graphe  of  Belley),  and  many  others,  have 
written  the  Life  of  St.  Bomanus,  but  are 
indebted  to  a life  written  by  a contem- 
porary monk. 

St.  Sorus  heals  king  Gontran  of  leprosy 
(a.d.  600-580).  Gontran,  king  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  a great  man,  but  a leper, 
lie  prayed  to  God  earnestly  to  heal  him 
of  his  dreadful  malady,  and  God  sent  an 
angel  to  say  to  him,  “ Rise,  Gontran,  and 
go  at  once  to  the  blessed  hermit  who 
dwells  in  Aquitaine,  in  the  province  of 
Perigord,  whose  name  is  Sorus.  Lo ! 
God  has  given  him  charge  to  cure  you  of 
your  leprosy.”  So  the  king  rose,  and 
departed  at  once,  and  came  to  the  hermit’s 
cell,  where  he  prostrated  himself  to  the 
earth,  saying,  “ My  soul  is  bowed  down 
to  the  dust,  and  my  body  cleaveth  to  the 
earth.  Arise  to  my  help,  and  save  me, 
O Lord,  according  to  'Thy  word.”  St. 
Sorus,  coming  out  of  his  cell,  saw  the 
king  with  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  said, 
“Arise;  wherefore  art  thou  come?” 
“An  angel  of  heaven  told  me,”  said  the 
king.  “You  see  before  you,  O man,  of 
God,  one  grievously  afflicted  with  leprosy, 
and  he  has  no  need  to  tell  you  what  he 
desires  at  your  hands.”  Then  St.  Sorus 
bade  him  fetch  some  water,  which  the 
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saint  blessed,  and  told  the  king  to  wash 
and  be  clean.  Gontran  obeyed  the  word 
of  the  man  of  God,  and  every  part  of  his 
body  which  the  water  touched  became 
fresh  and  healthy  as  the  skin  of  a child. 
The  king,  overjoyed,  blessed  God  and  the 
saint  who  had  shown  him  this  grace,  and 
returned  to  his  own  land. — Lcs  Petits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  193  (7th  edit.  1880). 

A little  maid  said  to  Hermes , “ Would 
God  you  had  taken  your  son  to  St.  Alex- 
ander, vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  for  he  would 
have  cured  him."  Hermes,  governor  of 
Caput  Tauri,  had  a son  at  the  gates  of 
death ; and  he  carried  the  child  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  where  he  offered  sacri- 
fice ; but  his  son  died.  A little  maiden, 
nurse  of  the  child,  said  to  her  mistress, 
“ Would  God  my  master  had  taken  his 
son  to  St.  Peter’s  vicar,  for  he  would  have 
recovered  him.”  These  words  were  told 
to  the  governor,  who  severely  reproved 
the  nurse ; but  so  confident  was  she  in 
her  persuasion,  that  she  herself  took  the 
dead  child  to  St.  Alexander,  who  prayed 
over  it ; and,  before  he  had  ended  his 
prayer,  the  boy  revived.  Then  Hermes 
fell  at  the  feet  of  the  man  of  God,  and 
himself  was  baptized,  with  his  whole 
house. — Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  p.  285. 

Nathanael. 

John  i.  47.  Jesus  saw  Nathanael  coming  to 
him,  and  saith  of  him,  Behold  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile ! 

The  prior  Boisil’s  address  to  St.  Cuthbert 
(seventh  century).  After  St.  Cuthbert 
had  seen  the  soul  of  Aidan,  bishop  of 
Durham,  carried  by  angels  up  to  heaven, 
he  resolved  to  quit  the  shepherd’s  life, 
and  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  service 
of  God  and  his  Christ.  Accordingly, 
next  morning,  he  went  to  the  prior  Boisil 
at  Mailros,  near  Lindisfnrne.  When  the 
prior  saw  the  young  man  approaching,  he 
exclaimed,  “Behold  an  Israelite  indeed, 
in  whom  is  no  guile ! ” Cuthbert  told 
the  reason  of  his  coming,  and  Boisil 
admitted  him  at  once  into  the  priory. 
He  received  the  monastic  habit  at  the 
hands  of  Eiitas,  the  abbot,  and,  on  the 
death  of  Boisil,  in  a.d.  664,  was  appointed 
prior  or  provost  in  his  place. — Bede, 
Church  History,  bk.  iv.  ch.  27-32. 


Natural  Marks  ascribed  to 
Miracles. 

Josh.  iv.  9.  When  Joshua  crossed  the 
Jordan,  ho  set  up  twelve  stones  in  the  midst  of 
Jordan,  in  the  place  where  the  feet  of  the  priests 


which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  stood  ; and 
they  are  there  unto  this  day. 

r The  sacred  writer  does  not  appeal  to  the  pile  of  stones 
in  proof  of  the  slated  fact,  but  simply  says  such  is  the  fact, 
and  the  stones  set  up  In  memorial  remain  still.  This  is  a 
very  different  thing  fr6m  saying  that  Humber  was  certainly 
drowned  near  Hull,  because  the  river  is  still  called  the 
Humber;  or  that  Gog  Magog  Was  certainly  brought  in 
chains  to  London,  because  a statue  of  the  giant  stood  at 
Guildhall  till  the  great  fire,  and  even  still  there  is  a stone 
effigy  of  him. 

St.  Antony's  cross  in  Our  Lady's  Church, 
Portugal  (a.d.  1195-1231).  In  Our  Lady’s 
Church,  Portugal,  is  still  preserved  with 
religious  care,  a stone  which  served  as 
one  of  the  steps  to  the  cathedral  choir. 
It  hears  the  mark  of  a cross,  and  we  are 
told  that  St.  Antony  of  Padua  made  this 
mark  with  his  finger  one  day  when  the 
devil  appeared  to  him  in  a formidable 
shape.  This  cross  is  as  perfect  now  ns 
it  was  in  the  twelfth  century. — L’abbe' 
Guyard,  Life  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua. 

A footprint  on  the  mount  of  Olives  said 
to  be  that  of  Jesus  Christ  when  He  ascended 
into  heaven.  East  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
flank  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  near  the 
spot  “where  Jesus  ascended  into  heaven,” 
there  is,  on  the  ground,  an  impression  of 
a footstep,  which  may  still  be  seen. 
Here  also  in  a grot,  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
is  shown  where  a dozen  fishermen,  by 
joining  hands,  formed  a cross,  “ the  im- 
mortal symbol  of  that  faith  which  was  to 
snbdue  the  world.” — Les  Petits  Bollan- 
distes (1880),  vol.  v.  p.  166. 

The  impression  of  St.  Julian’s  footstep 
still  shown  in  France.  St.  Julian  died 
a.d.  117.  When  lie  was  in  Gaul  his  foot 
made  a “ miraculous  impression  on  a stone 
in  Champagne.”  As  the  footprint  is  still 
shown,  of  course  cela  v a sans  dire. — D. 
Piolin,  History  of  the  Church  of  Mans 
(10  vols.). 

The  foot-mark  of  St.  Medard  impressed 
onaboundary  stone  (a.d.  545) . The  farmers 
of  Picardy,  having  quarrelled  about  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  lands,  ap- 
plied to  St.  Medard  to  settle  the  dispute. 
Medard,  having  adjudicated  the  matter, 
had  a large  stone  brought  to  mark  the 
boundary;  and,  to  give  greater  authority 
to  his  judgment,  set  his  foot  on  the  stone, 
and  the  impression  remained  as  durable 
as  if  the  stone  had  been  soft  wax. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  June  8. 

The  Pats'  Pun  in  the  Seine,  a proof  that 
St.  Valentine  cleared  the  peninsula  of 
Jumieges  of  rats  (a.d.  273).  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  peninsula  of  Jumieges 
was  overrun  with  rats.  The  people  . in- 
voked St.  Valentine  (once  bishop  of 
Temi),  and  the  saint  drove  the  whole  of 
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the  vermin  into  tlie  river  Seine.  Visitors 
nre  still  shown  the  spot  where  the  rats 
ran  into  the  river.  The  “ run  ” is  called 
the  “Rats’  Run”  ( chcmin ),  and  the  spot 
shown  is  called  the  “Rats’  Hole”  ( trou ). 
— Lcs  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  624. 

This  is  not  St.  Valentine  the  letter-carrier’s  plague.  Tho 
post-office  St.  Valentine  was  a Roman  priest,  and  generally 
called  “ The  Martyr.”  Both  saints,  however,  are  honoured 
on  the  same  day,  Feb.  14. 

A fissure  in  a Scotch  rock  proves  that 
Scotland  was  a fief  of  England.  When 
Edward  I.  laid  claim  to  Scotland,  as  the 
fief  of  England,  his  chief  plea  was  a 
fissure  in  a basaltic  rock,  attributed  to 
a sword-cut.  The  tale  runs'  thus,  and  is 
taken  from  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  St. 
John  of  Beverley.  Adelstan  went  to  drive 
back  the  Scots,  who  had  crossed  the 
border.  St.  John  of  Beverley  appeared 
to  him,  and  bade  him  cross  the  Tyne  at 
daybreak.  Adelstan  obeyed  the  saint, 
and  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  to  sub- 
mission. On  reaching  Dunbar,  in  the 
return  march,  he  prayed  that  some  per- 
manent sign  might  be  vouchsafed  to  him, 
to  testify  to  all  ages  that  God  had  Himself 
delivered  the  nation  into  his  hands ; 
whereupon  the  saint  bade  him  strike  the 
vock  with  his  sword.  Adelstan  struck 
the  rock,  and  his  sword  sank  into  it  “ as 
if  it  had  been  butter,”  cleaving  it  asunder 
“an  ell  or  more.”  As  the  cleft  remains 
to  the  present  day,  why,  of  course,  no 
more  can  be  said ; and  the  wise  council, 
consisting  of  the  king,  English  and  Scotch 
judges,  prelates,  noblemen,  and  lawyers, 
adjudged  that  Scotland  was  undoubtedly 
a fief  of  the  English  crown. — Rymer, 
Feeder  a,  vol.  ii.  p.  771. 

The  Devil's  Dyke,  Brigh  ton.  The  follow- 
ing story  will  serve  to  show  the  tendency 
of  man  to  ascribe  natural  marks  to  some 
known  event,  and  raise  them  into  import- 
ance by  making  them  the  basis  of  a tale. 
Near  Brighton  there  is  a gorge,  called  the 
“Devil’s  Dyke,”  the  story  of  which  rims 
thus : As  St.  Cuthman  was  walking  over 
the  South  Downs  one  day,  thinking  to 
himself  how  completely  he  had  rescued 
the  whole  country  from  paganism,  he 
was  accosted  by  his  sable  majesty  in 
person.  “Ha,  ha!”  said  the  prince  of 
darkness;  “so  you  think  by  these 
churches  and  convents  to  put  me  and 
mine  to  your  ban,  do  you  ? Poor  fool ! 
why,  this  very  night  will  I swamp  the 
whole  land  with  the  sea.”  Forewarned 
is  forearmed,  thought  Cuthman,  and  forth- 
with hies  him  to  Sister  Cecilia,  superior  of 
a convent  which  then  stood  on  the  site  of 
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the  present  Dyke  House.  “ Sister,”  said 
the  saint,  “ I love  you  well.  This  night, 
for  the  grace  of  God,  keep  lights  burning 
at  the  convent  windows  from  midnight  to 
daybreak,  and  let  masses  be  said  by  the 
holy  sisterhood.”  At  sundown  came  the 
devil  with  pickaxe  and  spade,  mattock 
and  shovel,  and  set  to  work  in  right  good 
earnest  to  dig  a dyke  which  should  let 
the  waters  of  the  sea  into  the  downs. 

“ Fire  and  brimstone ! ” he  exclaimed,  as 
a sound  of  voices  rose  and  fell  in  sacred 
song.  “Fire  and  brimstone  ! What  can 
be  the  matter  with  me  ? ” Shoulders, 
feet,  wrists,  loins,  all  seemed  paralyzed. 
Down  went  mattock  and  spade,  pickaxe 
and  shovel ; and  just  at  that  moment  the 
lights  at  the  convent  windows  burst  forth, 
and  the  cock,  mistaking  the  blaze  for  day- 
break, began  to  crow  most  lustily.  Off 
flew  the  devil,  and  never  again  returned 
to  complete  his  work.  The  small  digging 
he  effected  still  remains  in  witness  of  the 
truth  of  this  legend  of  the  “Devil’s 
Dyke.” 

It  would  bo  nn  easy  matter  to  fill  a volume  with  such 
legends,  hut  stories  of  this  kind  nre  no  data  of  mediieral 
thought,  but  simply  inventions  to  amuse.  They  nro 
parodies  to  saintly  legends,  nnd  therefore  stand  on  very 
different  ground.  They  bear  about  the  same  relation  to 
legend  nnd  tradition  proper,  as  historical  romanco  to 
history.  They  would  never  have  been  invented  if  current 
thought  had  not  favoured  the  invention ; but  no  one 
believes  them  to  be  anything  else  than  idle  tales. 

Nature  disturbed  at  the  Cru-  J 
cifixion. 

Matt,  xxvii.  GO-53.  Jesus,  when  He  had 
cried  again  . . . yielded  up  the  ghost ; and  I 
behold!  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  I 
twain  . . . and  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the  I 
rocks  rent ; and  the  graves  were  opened ; and  I 
many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose. 

Earthquake  at  the  death  of  St.  Apian  1 
(a.d.  306).  St.  Apian,  after  being  buf-  I 
feted  on  tbe  face,  beaten  nnd  kicked,  I 
wounded  on  every  part  of  tbe  bod}',  and  9 
cuffed  on  tbe  mouth,  bad  bis  sides  torn  i 
open  till  bis  entrails  were  exposed.  The  J 
executioners  were  then  ordered  to  apply  | 
to  bis  feet  lighted  flax  dipped  in  oil ; 1 
after  which  be  was  cast  into  tbe  sea.  I 
Wbnt  folloivs,  Eusebius  tell  us,  was  seen  B 
by  tbe  inhabitants  of  Cfesarea.  “Tbe  1 
body  was  no  sooner  thrown  into  tbe  sea, , I 
than  tbe  whole  city  was  shaken  with  an  1 1 
earthquake,  and  tbe  sea,  unable  to  endure  f 
tbe  martyr’s  corpse,  cast  it  up  at  tbe  3 
gates  of  tbe  city.  All  Caesarea  went  to  f I 
see  tbe  body,  so  that  the  prodigy  cannot  I ll 
be  gainsaid.” — Eusebius  (an  eye-witness),  |j 
Be  Martyribus  Palcestince , cb.  iv. 

Earthquake  at  the  martyrdom  of  St, , If 
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Boniface.  IV lion  Simplicius  beheaded 

Boniface  in  Tarsus,  “there  tvas  a great 
earthquake  in  all  the  city,  and  every  one 
said  it  was  a judgment  of  God  for  the 
cruelty  shown  to  Boniface,  the  stranger 
who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Simplicius. 
The  earthquake,  however,  was  the  voice 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  many,  who  turned 
from  their  idols  to  serve  the  living  God.” — 
Ado  (archbishop  of  Trfcves),  Martyrology. 

Thunder  and.  lightning  disturbed  the  earth 
when  the  twenty  martyrs  fell.  In  the  reign 
of  Maximian,  twenty  Christians  of  Nico- 
media  (a  city  of  Bithynia)  were  condemned 
to  be  burnt  alive  at  the  same  time  (Sept. 
8,  a.d.  30G).  When  their  bodies  were 
bound  to  the  stakes  and  the  fagots  were 
set  on  fire,  the  sky  was  suddenly  over- 
cast with  thick  darkness,  thunder  crashed 
dreadfully,  lightning  blazed,  and  thunder- 
bolts killed  man)'  pagans  busied  in  burn- 
ing the  martyrs.  Many  fled  to  save  their 
lives  ; but  the  Christians,  observing  that 
the  fire  was  extinguished  by  the  heavy 
rain,  took  courage  to  Tescue  the  relics  of 
the  martyrs,  and  convey  them  to  Byzan- 
tium.— Ado  (archbishop  of  Trfcves),  Mar- 
tyrology. 

Earthquake  at  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Philip  the  apostle.  They  took  Philip 
the  apostle,  imprisoned,  beat,  wounded, 
and  crucified  him.  They  who  committed 
this  cruelty  scoffed  at  him,  wagging  their 
heads,  and  rejoicing  to  see  him  suffer. 
But  lo  ! on  a sudden,  the  earth  began  to 
quake  and  open  in  divers  places,  swallow- 
ing up  houses,  public  buildings,  and  in- 
habitants together,  especially  those  who 
had  been  concerned  in  putting  the  martyr 
to  death.  The  Christians  crowded  to  the 
spot  where  the  cross  stood,  and  entreated 
the  apostle  to  save  them  from  this  danger 
and  death  ; so  he  prayed  to  God,  and  the 
earthquake  ceased.  His  body,  after  death, 
was  taken  from  Phrygia  to  Rome. — 

; Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the 
I Saints,  p.  263.  (See  also  Isidore,  Book  of 
■ the  Fathers,  ch.  75;  St.  Jerome,  Be  I 'It is 
lllustribus,  ch.  6 ; Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  bk.  iii.  ch.  30,  31  ; Dorotheus 
(bishop  of  Tyre) ; Metaphrastes ; Usuand ; 
etc.) 

I Earthquake,  lightning,  and  thick  dark- 
ness at  the  death  of  St.  Vitus.  St.  Vitus 
was  put  to  death  in  the  catasta  (q.v.), 
a machine  of  torture  in  which  the  victim 
is  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  and  then  every 
limb  stretched  till  it  is  pulled  from  the 
socket.  When  the  saint  was  put  to  this 
machine  the  sky  was  quite  cloudless,  but 
it  was  suddenly  overcast,  and  a thick 


darkness  came  over  the  city,  with  thunder, 
lightning,  and  earthquake.  The  idols  in 
the  temples  were  overthrown,  and  many 
pagans  perished. — Edward  Kinesman 
(1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  383. 

Uazarites. 

Jcdg.  x.  17.  A Nazarite  was  a person  who 
vowed  to  abstain  from  wine;  to  let  his  hair 
grow  without  ever  cutting  it;  to  enter  no  house 
containing  a dead  body;  nor  ever  to  be  present 
at  a funeral.  The  best-known  example  is  that 
of  Samson. 

James  the  Less  was  a Nazarite  from  birth. 
Eusebius  Cesariensis,  quoting  from  Ege- 
sippus,  as  an  author  close  upon  the  times 
of  the  apostles,  says  of  James  the  Less, 
“ He  was  sanctified  in  his  mother’s  womb. 
In  all  his  life  he  drank  neither  wine  nor 
other  strong  drink ; he  never  ate  the  flesh 
of  any  animal,  never  cut  his  hair,  nor 
was  he  ever  anointed  with  any  ointment. 
He  was  always  clad  in  linen  only,  and 
always  went  to  the  temple  crawling  on 
his  knees.  Egesippus  adds,  that  the 
knees  of  the  Nazarite  had  become  as  hard 
as  those  of  a camel.  James  the  Less  was 
so  holy  a man  that  he  was  allowed  by  the 
high  priest  to  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies, 
and  was  universally  called  ‘ The  Just.’  ” 

Obedience  better  than  Sacri- 
fice. 

1 Sail  xv.  1-22.  God  told  king  Saul  to  go 
and  destroy  the  Amalekites.  Instead  of  doing 
so,  he  destroyed  the  refuse  and  mean,  but  saved 
alive  the  king  Agag,  and  brought  away  with 
him  the  best  of  the  cattle.  When  Samuel  the 
prophet  went  to  meet  him  on  his  return,  Saul 
said  boastingly.  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord  : I 
have  performed  the  commandment  of  the  Lord. 
But  Samuel  made  answer.  What  then  is  this 
bleating  of  sheep  and  lowing  of  oxen  which  I 
hear?  Saul  said  they  were  for  sacrifice;  and 
Samuel  exclaimed,  Behold,  to  obey  is  better 
than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams. 

Ki’H.  v.  22.  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto 
your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord. 

Caesar  bade  Pharndces  return  to  obe- 
dience before  he  made  offerings.  Phar- 
naces,  king  of  Pontus,  was  called  “ the 
friend  and.  ally  of  the  Roman  people ; ” 
but  when  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  broke  out,  he  seized  the 
opportunity  of  reinstating  himself,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Colchis  and 
Armenia.  Pompey  being  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pharnaces  sent  Caesar 
a golden  crown,  hoping  thereby  to  con- 
ciliate him,  and  indicating  that  he 
acknowledged  him  the  king  of  Rome. 
Caesar  sent  back  the  gift,  with  this  mes-« 
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sage:  “Return  first  to  obedience,  and 
then  come  and  offer  thy  gifts.”  No  gift 
from  a rebel  could  have  any  meaning  but 
one,  that  of  briber}'  to  avert  punishment ; 
but  gifts  from  the  obedient  arc  marks  of 
love  and  gratitude. 

Francisco  miraculously  taught  the  merit 
of  wifely  obedience  (a.d.  1384-1440).  It 
pleased  the  Lord,  one  day,  to  show,  by 
an  especial  miracle,  how  acceptable  to 
Him  is  wifely  obedience.  In  saying  the 
“ Office  of  our  Blessed  Virgin,”  Erancisca 
was  called  away  four  times  by  her  hus- 
band, and  four  times  she  broke  off  the 
office  at  precisely  the  same  verse.  On 
returning  to  her  chamber  the  fourth  time, 
she  found  that  her  good  angel  had 
written  out  the  verse,  which  was  in  com- 
mon print  before,  in  letters  of  gold  ; and 
St.  Paul  himself  declared  to  her  that 
God  deemed  obedience  to  superiors  better 
than  sacrifice,  or  any  service  to  Ilimself. 
— John  Mattiotti  (her  confessor),  Life  of 
St.  Francisca  (recited  by  Julius”  Ur- 
simus,  May  29,  1G0G,  in  the  process  of 
canonization). 

Rita  dc  Cascia  set  to  water  daily  a dry 
stick  (a.d.  1456).  Rita  is  an  abbreviation 
of  Margarita.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
respectable  parents,  and  lived  eighteen 
years  in  married  life,  when  she  craved  to 
be  admitted  in  the  convent  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  but  was  refused,  because  it 
was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  convent 
to  take  in  widows.  However,  the  ap- 
paritions of  St.  Augustine  (died  430),  St. 
Nicholas  de  Tolentino  (died  1306),  and 
John  the  Baptist,  came  at  night,  opened 
the  convent  doors,  and  introduced  her ; 
after  which,  of  course,  she  was  admitted. 
To  try  her  obedience  she  was  sent  to 
water,  with  great  fatigue,  a bit  of  dry 
stick  in  the  convent  garden.  This  she 
had  to  do  daily,  and  did  without  a 
murmur. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
vol.  v.  May  22. 

Oil. 

Mark  vi.  13.  The  disciples  anointed  with 
oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them. 
(James  v.  14.) 

l Kings  xvii.  16.  The  barrel  of  meal  [of  tho 
widow  of  Zorepliath]  wasted  not,  neither  did 
the  cruse  of  oil  fail,  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  which  He  spake  by  Elijah. 

An  empty  muid  or  tun  filled  with  oil  by 
St.  Benedict  (a.d.  480-543).  During  a 
time  of  famine,  Agapitus,  a subdeacon  of 
Mount  Cnssino,  applied  to  St.  Benedict 
, for  oil.  It  so  happened  that  the  monas- 
tery was  out  of  oil  at  the  time,  there 


being  only  a few  dregs  at  the  bottom  of 
a bottle.  The  patriarch  commanded  the 
cellarer  to  give  what  there  was  to  the  sub- 
deacon ; but  the  cellarer,  fearing  to  be 
wholly  without  oil,  neglected  to  obey 
the  order.  When  St.  Benedict  heard 
thereof,  he  threw  the  bottle  out  of  the 
window  upon  the  rocks ; but  the  bottle 
was  not  broken,  nor  was  the  oil  spilled. 
He  then  assembled  the  whole  house  in 
full  chapter,  and  reproved  the  cellarer 
severely  for  disobedience.  Wren  the 
chapter  broke  up,  St.  Benedict  found  a 
muid  or  hogshead  quite  full  of  oil  of  the 
best  quality,  and  told  the  cellarer  in 
future  to  remember  that  God’s  band  is 
not  shortened;  but,  he  added,  “those 
who  would  receive  liberally  from  Him 
must  trust  Him  fully.” — Gregory  the 
Great,  Dialogues , bk.  ii. 

The  miraculous  self-multiplying  oil  of 
St.  Eugendus  of  Condat  (fifth  century). 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours  assures  us  that  an 
oil  of  miraculous  potency  flow's  from  the 
tomb  of  St.  Martin.  St.  Eugendus,  abbot 
of  Condat,  had  a flask  of  this  oil,  which 
he  miraculously  multiplied  according  to 
exigencies ; as,  for  example,  when  the 
lamps  required  filling,  when  he  anointed 
the  sick,  or  when  it  wras  required  for  any 
other  purpose.  On  one  occasion,  his 
abbey  caught  fire  at  midnight,  and  was 
entirely  consumed,  with  all  its  furniture, 
all  its  instruments,  and  all  its  relics  ; 
but,  thanks  to  this  huile  de  saint  Martin, 
next  morning  everything  wras  restored 
intact.  This  miracle  so  operated  on  the 
neighbours,  that  they  subscribed  freely 
to  replace  the  wooden  edifice,  “ not  made 
with  hands,”  by  one  of  more  substantial 
materials,  and  to  furnish  it  throughout 
with  richer  vestments  and  many  more 
conveniences. — Prngmacius  (a  disciple), 
Life  of  St.  Eugendus.  (This  life  is  in- 
serted in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  of 
Franche  Comte,  by  the  professors  of  St. 
F.  Xavier.) 

Respecting  this  self-multiplying  oil  of  the  abbot  of  Con- 
dat, it  may  be  worth  hinting  that  Condat  is  a great  en- 
trepot of  oil,  and  contains  mines  of  natural  oil.  It  would 
not  require  miraculous  powers  to  supply  the  nbbey  from 
these  mines. 

Oil  on  Troubled  Waters. 

The  notion  that  oil  will  smooth  troubled 
water  is  very  old  indeed.  The  Syrian 
fishermen  have  been  wont,  time  out  of 
mind,  to  pour  oil  on  the  sea,  when  caught 
in  a storm  far  from  land.  The  boatmen 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  towing,  astern  their  frail 
crafts,  bladders  filled  with  oil ; thesq 
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bladders  are  pricked  so  as  to  permit  a 
gentle  leakage  of  oil  in  the  wake  of  their 
boats.  Pliny  tells  us  that,  in  his  day, 
the  Mediterranean  sponge-divers  used  oil 
to  obtain  a smooth  surface  when  they 
rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.*  And 
ever  since  whale-hunting  has  been 
followed,  it  has  been  noticed  that  when 
a whale  is  “being  made  off,”  that  is, 
“the  blubber  flensed,”  the  oily  sea  is 
smooth,  no  matter  how  rough  the  waters 
beyond  the  range  of  the  oil.  Professor 
Horsford,  by  emptying  a vial  of  oil  upon 
the  sea  in  a stiff  breeze,  stilled  the  sur- 
face ; and  commodore  Wilkes,  of  the 
United  States,  saw  the  same  effect  pro- 
duced in  a violent  storm  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  oil  leaking  from  a whale- 
ship.  Among  the  herring-fishers  of 
Shetland,  the  pilchard-catchers  of  Corn- 
wall, in  Northern  Africa,  in  Samoa,  and, 
indeed,  all  over  the  world,  oil  is  used, 
more  or  less  systematically,  for  soothing 
the  sea.  Sometimes  a mop  steeped  in  oil 
is  hung  in  the  water,  sometimes  pricked 
bladders.  Mr.  Shields  laid  perforated 
pipes  under  the  dangerous  bar  across  the 
mouth  of  Peterhead  Harbour,  and  then 
umped  oil  into  them  ; the  effect  was  that 
uge  billows  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high 
were  reduced  to  petty  waves,  which  any 
vessel  could  ride  over  in  perfect  safety. 
Two  Italians  crossing  the  Atlantic  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  1881,  were  caught  in  a 
rough  sea,  but,  by  the  use  of  oil,  rode 
through  the  waves  without  shipping  a 
bucketful.  We  are  told  of  a captain 
who  declared  his  steamer  would  have 
been  lost  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  had  he 
not  lulled  the  waves  by  pouring  oil  on 
them.  Another  case  is  on  record  of  a 
schooner  off  Sable  Island,  which  was 
seen  tearing  her  way  through  a sea  lashed 
into  white  foam  by  a violent  storm, 
simply  by  ladling  out  oil ; though  other- 
wise she  must  have  gone  to  the  bottom. 
Once  more,  a vessel  was  caught  in  a 
hurricane,  the  breakers  threatened  to 
engulf  the  ship  every  minute,  but  oil 
was  poured  on  the  sea,  and  the  vessel 
rode  in  safety.  There  seems  to  be  no 
cfcnibt  of  the  fact,  that  oil  does  smooth 
the  surface  of  troubled  waters ; let  us 
now  see  what  use  hagiographers  have 
made  of  this  fact. 

A stormy  sea  allayed  by  a cruse  of  oil. 
The  devil,  as  prince  of  tile  powers  of  the 

• Dr.  F„  Halley  states  that  sponge-divers  In  the  Archi- 
pelago descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  a piece  of 
fpongn  .«n turated  with  oil,  and  by  squeezing  a little  from 
the  sponge  they  obtain  a clear  surface,  whereby  they  can 
ise  much  more  clearly  at  the  bottom. 


air,  is  the  evil  principle  that  works  mis- 
chief by  storms  and  tempests,  earthquakes 
and  destructive  gales.  The  devils  hated 
St.  Nicholas  for  throwing  down  the 
temple  of  Diana,  in  Lycia ; and,  when  he 
was  dead,  used  all  their  endeavours  to 
prevent  pilgrims  from  visiting  his  tomb. 
On  one  occasion  a large  number  of  pil- 
grims took  ship  for  Myra ; and  Satan,  in 
the  guise  of  an  old  woman,  coming  on 
board,  said  to  the  pilgrims,  “ I also  wish 
to  go  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Nicholas,  but 
cannot  do  so  now.  Oblige  me,  therefore, 
by  taking  this  cruse  of  oil,  and  burning 
it  in  the  lamps  on  the  saint’s  sepulchre.” 
This  the  pilgrims  readily  promised  to  do. 
When  the  ship  was  now  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea,  on  the  second  day,  a furious 
storm  arose,  and  the  crew  expected  the 
ship  would  be  broken  to  pieces  by  the 
violence  of  the  waves.  Just  at  this 
juncture  the  spirit  of  St.  Nicholas  made  its 
appearance,  and  said  to  the  pilgrims, 
“Fear  not,  for  none  here  shall  be  lost; 
but  cast  overboard  the  cruse  of  oil,  for 
the  ‘ old  woman  ’ who  gave  it  you  was 
the  devil.”  As  soon  as  the  oil  was  thrown 
over  into  the  deep,  it  blazed  into  a great 
flame,  and  sent  forth  an  odious  stench  of 
sulphur  and  sin,  proving  to  demonstra- 
tion that  it  came  from  hell.  The  wind 
dropped,  the  sky  cleared,  the  sea  lulled, 
and  the  ship  ran  merrily  into  the  Lycian 
port. — Metaphrastes  (died  911),  Lives, 
etc. 

St.  Germanus,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  lulls 
a storm  at  sea  by  some  holy  oil  (fifteenth 
century).  As  Germanus,  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
was  sailing  to  Britain,  a horrible  tempest 
was  raised  by  the  devil,  to  drown  the 
saint.  He  was  fast  asleep  in  the  ship ; 
but,  being  aroused  by  the  shrieks  of  the 
perishing;  crew,  he  rebuked  the  storm. 
Then  sprinkling,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  a few  drops  of  holy  oil  on  the 
raging  billows,  immediately  there  was 
a great  calm. — Dr.  Jostin,  dissertations, 
ii.  p.  73. 

Vtta  calmed  a rough  sea  by  pouring  some 
holy  oil  on  it.  Before  Vtta,  a holy  urns, 
went  to  fetch  the  bride  of  king  Oswin, 
he  called  on  bishop  Aida,  who  told  him 
he  foresaw  a tempest,  and  gave  him  a 
cruse  of  holy  oil  for  stilling  the  waves. 
All  fell  out  as  the  bishop  said.  The 
winds  arose,  lashed  the  waves  into  fury, 
and  the  ship  would  have  been  wrecked, 
had  not  Vtta  poured  on  them  the  holy 
oil,  and  bade  them  subside  into  a calm. — 
Bede,  Ecclesiastical  History.  (Bede  tells 
us  he  heard  this  story  from  Cymmund, 
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“ a very  creditable  man,”  who  was  told 
it  by  Vtta  himself.) 

Paralytics  healed. 

Matt.  iv.  24.  His  fame  went  throughout  all 
Syria ; and  they  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people 
that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  tor- 
ments, and  those  which  were  possessed  with 
devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatic,  and  those 
which  had  the  palsy,  and  He  healed  them. 

Acts  viii.  5-7.  Then  Philip  went  down  to 
the  city  of  Samaria,  and  preached  Christ  unto 
them  . . . [and]  unclean  spirits,  crying  with  a 
loud  voice,  came  out  of  many  that  were  possessed 
with  them;  and  many  taken  with  palsies,  and 
[many]  that  were  lame,  were  healed. 

Acts  ix.  32,  33.  As  Peter  passed  throughout 
all  quarters,  he  came  to  Lydda,  and  there  found 
a certain  man  named  ./Eneas,  which  had  kept 
his  bed  eight  years,  being  sick  of  the  palsy. 
And  Peter  said  to  him,  ./Eneas,  Jesus  Christ 
maketh  thee  whole;  arise,  and  make  thy  bed. 
And  he  arose  immediately. 

St.  Ausonius  heals  Caligia  of  general 
paralysis  (first  century).  Caligia  was  the 
sister  of  Garrulus,  count  and  prefect  of 
Angouleme.  One  day,  walking  with  her 
companions  along  the  Charente,  she 
caught  cold,  which  brought  on  a general 
paralysis  of  all  her  limbs.  The  count 
applied  to  Ausonius,  and  said  to  him, 
“Thou  man  of  God,  my  sister  is  grievously 
sick  ; come,  I pray  thee,  and  heal  her.” 
Ausonius  went  to  the  sick  chamber,  and 
saw  that  Caligia  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
Taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  said  to  her, 
“ In  the  name’ of  the  Lord  Jesus,  damsel, 
I say  unto  thee  arise.”  In  an  instant  she 
arose  in  sound  health,  and  Ausonius  led 
her  to  her  brother. — L’abbe  Duchassaing 
(canon  of  Angouleme),  Life  of  St. 
Ausonius. 

St.  Eutliymius  cures  a paralytic  (a.d. 
376-473).  Terebon,  son  of  an  Armenian 
chief,  was  paralyzed  all  down  one  side  of 
his  body,  and  neither  medicine  nor  magic 
had  availed  to  cure.  him.  One  night, 
in  a dream,  he  was  told,  if  he  went  to  the 
cavern  of  Euthymius,  he  -would  be  shown 
what  he  must  do  to  be  healed.  Next  day 
lie  started  with  his  father  to  find  the 
hermit,  who  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  the  paralytic,  and  thus  restored  him 
to  robust  and  perfect  health.  This  miracle 
effected  the  conversion  of  the  chief  and 
all  his  tribe,  who,  being  baptized,  were 
one  and  all  called  Peter. — Cyrillus,  Life 
of  Euthymius.  (See  Surius  and  the 
annotations  of  Bollandus.) 

St.  Germanus  of  Scotland  heals  Petronilla 
of  the  palsy  (fifteenth  century).  When 
St.  Germanus  of  Scotland  was  in  Lower 
Normandy,  the  daughter  of  the  governor 


of  Montebourg,  a paralytic,  blind  from 
her  birth,  was  brought  to  him.  She 
entreated  St.  Germanus  to  baptize  her. 
This  he  did,  calling  her  Petrouilla,  in 
honour  of  St.  Peter.  Immediately  the 
“water  of  regeneration”  touched  her, 
her  eyes  were  opened,  and  her  limbs 
received  their  normal  strength.  This 
miracle,  wrought  on  one  so  considerable, 
was  the  cause  of  the  conversion  of  the 
entire  province. — Corblet,  Eagiographie 
d'  Amiens. 

St.  Laumcr  cures  a paralytic  (575). 
St.  Laumer,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
a little  holy  oil,  restored  to  perfect  health 
a nobleman  whose  whole  body  was 
paralyzed.  He  did  the  same  also  for 
Ulphrada,  who  in  recompense  gave  him 
two  farms  for  the  use  of  his  monastery. — 
Los  Petits  Bollandistes  (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  i.  p.  472. 

Mary  F.  Pdtitot  cured  of  paralysis  by 
St.  Meinrad  (1850).  Mary  Francis  Pe'titot 
of  Neuchatel,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  was 
paralyzed  by  sudden  fright.  His  legs 
seemed  glued  together,  and  nothing  that 
was  tried  would  separate  them  or  restore 
circulation.  Dr.  Marcou  drove  a pin  up 
to  its  head  in  the  flesh,  but  the  child  felt 
it  not,  and  instead  of  blood  there  issued 
from  the  wound  water  slightly  reddened. 
The  paralj’sis  resisted  all  medical  skill. 
Thirty-two  years  after  the  stroke,  the 
paralytic  was  taken  iu  a pilgrim  band  to 
the  hermitage  of  St.  Meinrad,  and  arrived 
there  May  11,  1850.  Next  day  he  was 
carried  to  the  church,  and  immediately 
the  host  was  elevated  he  felt  his  legs  were 
free,  that  he  could  stand  and  walk,  and, 
in  short,  that  he  was  perfectly  cured. 
The  miracle  could  not  but  call  to  mind 
that  performed  by  Peter  and  John  on  the 
cripple  who  was  laid  daily  at  the  gate 
“Beautiful,”  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  iii.  1-11). 
Francis  Pe'titot  has  now  been  eleven 
years  enjoying  the  full  free  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  every  year  has  repeated  his 
pilgrimage  to  Einsiedeln  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  miraculous  cure. — R.  P.  Dom 
Charles  Brandes,  Life  of  St.  Meinrad. 

St.  Thecla  cured  of  the  palsy , and  S$. 
Justina  of  blindness,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross 
(a.d.  250).  St.  Thecla  was  a paralytic 
for  six  years,  and  St.  Justina  by  accident 
lost  the  use  of  her  eyes.  One  day  Alfio, 
Philadelphus,  and  Cyrin  came  to  Lentini 
to  visit  the  two  virgins.  They  prayed] 
and,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  Thecla 
recovered  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  Justina 
received  her  eyesight. — Les  Petits  Bollan- 
distes , vol.  v.  p.  443. 
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Paul  and  Elymas. 

Acts  xiii.  7-12.  Sergius  Paulus,  deputy  of 
Cyprus,  sent  for  Paul,  desirous  to  hear  the  Word 
of  God.  But  there  was  in  the  governor’s  suite  a 
Jew  named  Bar-jesus  or  Elymas,  who  withstood 
Paul,  and  sought  to  turn  away  the  governor 
from  the  faith.  Then  the  apostle,  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  set  his  eyes  on  the  sorcerer, 
and  said,  0 full  of  all  subtilty  and  mischief, 
thou  child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of  all 
righteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert 
the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  ? Behold,  now,  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
he  blind  for  a season.  Immediately  there 
fell  on  him  a mist  and  a darkness  ; and  he 
went  about  seeking  some  one  to  lead  him  by 
the  hand.  Then  the  deputy,  when  he  saw 
what  was  done,  believed,  being  astonished  at 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord. 

A mountebank  struck  dead  for  with- 
standing St.  Amandus  (a.d.  665).  When 
seventy  years  of  age,  St.  Amandus,  preach- 
ing to  the  Basques,  was  mocked  by  a buf- 
foon, who  imitated  his  voice  and  manner, 
turning  all  he  said  into  ridicule.  Aman- 
dus took  no  notice  of  the  fellow,  but 
went  on  with  his  discourse.  Not  so  God. 
To  ridicule  God’s  ministers  is  to  mock 
God,  and  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  was 
instantly  stretched  upon  the  buffoon. 
As  he  went  on  grimacing,  suddenly  his 
whole  body  was  contorted.  He  writhed 
in  agony,  shrieking  with  pain  ; rolled  to 
the  earth ; and,  after  most  excruciating 
sufferings,  died.  The  crowd  was  horror- 
struck,  and  many  who  had  hitherto  stood 
aloof  wore  baptized. — Menjoulet  (vicar- 
general  of  Bayonne),  Saint  Amand, 
Apdtre  des  Basques. 

Paul  and  tlie  Jailer. 

Acts  xvi.  23-34.  When  Paul  and  Silas  were 
at  Philippi,  they  were  assaulted  by  the  people, 
and  the  magistrates  sent  them  to  prison  for 
creating  a street  riot,  and  charged  the  jailer  to 
keep  them  safe.  The  jailer,  having  this  charge, 
thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison,  and  made 
their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.  At  midnight  there 
was  a great  earthquake,  so  that  the  foundations 
• of  the  prison  were  shaken,  all  the  doors  of  the 
prison  flew  open,  and  the  bands  of  the  prisoners 
were  all  loosed.  The  keeper,  supposing  the 
prisoners  to  have  fled,  drew  his  sword  with 
intent  to  kill  himself;  but  Paul  cried  aloud, 
t Ho  thyself  no  harm;  we  are  all  here.  Then 
the  jailer  called  for  a light,  sprang  in,  fell  down 
before  Paul  and  Silas,  brought  them  out,  and 
said,  Sirs,  what  must  I do  to  be  saved  ? 
On  this,  Paul  and  Silas  spoke  to  him  the  Word 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  all  that  were  in  his  house. 
The  Jailer  then  washed  their  stripes,  and  both 
he  and  all  his  were  straightway  baptized. 

St.  Valerian  and  Maximus  his  jailer. 
Almachius,  having  apprehended  Valerian 
and  Tiburtius,  his  brother,  for  being 


Christians,  caused  them  to  be  beaten 
with  staves,  and  then  delivered  them  to 
Maximus  to  be  put  to  death.  Now 
Maximus,  being  a mild  man,  felt  pity 
for  his  noble  prisoners,  and  tried  to  in- 
duce them  to  abjure  the  obnoxious  faith ; 
but  they  answered,  “ He  who  to  save  his 
life  abjures  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  same 
shall  lose  it.”  Maximus,  in  admiration 
of  this  fidelity  to  Christ,  took  them  to 
his  house ; and  there  Valerian  opened 
up  to  him  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
all  that  were  in  the  house.  The  result 
was  that  Maximus  and  all  his  house 
were  converted  and  baptized.  — Meta- 
phrases, Lives , etc. 

Paul  and  the  Viper. 

Acts  xxviii.  1-6.  Paul  escaped  from  the 
wreck  and  came  to  Melita,  where  the  barbarous 
people  showed  him  no  little  kindness,  for  they 
kindled  a fire,  because  of  the  cold.  And  when 
Paul  had  gathered  a bundle  of  sticks  and  laid 
them  on  the  fire,  there  came  a viper  out  of  the 
heat,  and  fastened  on  his  hand.  When  the 
barbarians  saw  the  venomous  creature  fasten 
on  his  hand,  they  said  among  themselves,  No 
doubt  this  man  is  a murderer,  whom,  though 
he  hath  escaped  the  sea,  yet  vengeance  suffereth 
not  to  live.  Paul,  however,  shook  the  viper 
into  the  fire,  and  felt  no  harm.  Now,  the  bar- 
barians looked  when  he  should  have  swollen, 
or  fallen  dowu  dead  suddenly ; but  when  they 
saw  no  harm  come  to  him,  they  changed  their 
minds,  and  said  he  was  a god. 

Mark  xvb  17,  18.  These  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe : In  My  name  shall  they 
cast  out  devils;  they  shall  take  up  serpents; 
and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not 
hurt  them ; they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick, 
and  the  sick  shall  recover. 

St.  Hospitus  supposed  by  the  Lombards 
to  be  a murderer , then  a god.  In  575  the 
Lombards,  a cruel  and  insolent  race, 
invaded  France,  and  put  all  to  fire  and 
sword.  Having  advanced  to  the  tower 
of  St.  Hospitus,  they  were  struck  with 
the  chains  which  were  hung  about  the 
saint,  and  took  him  for  a malefactor, 
either  a parricide  or  other  great  criminal, 
cut  off  from  the  society  of  man.  Question- 
ing the  saint,  he  avowed  that  he  was 
indeed  a wretched  sinner,  unfit  to  live  ; 
whereupon  one  of  the  barbarians  raised 
his  sword,  intending  to  cleave  his  head 
asunder ; but  his  arm  became  paralyzed, 
and  he  was  wholly  unable  to  move  it. 
The  barbarians,  struck  with  terror,  now 
thought  the  hermit  was  a god,  and  fell 
at  his  feet,  imploring  him  to  succour  their 
companion.  St.  Hospitus,  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  restored  the  man’s  arm,  and 
the  man  forthwith  cut  oft  his  long  hair, 
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and  became  a faithful  disciple  of  the 
saint.  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  relates 
this  story,  says  the  man  was  alive  when 
he  wrote  it,  and  was  an  excellent  and 
most  religious  man. — Bistoria  Francorum, 
bk.  vi.  ch.  6. 

St.  Julian  and  the  serpent  (a.d.  117). 
When  St.  Julian  was  at  Artin,  a crowd 
of  idolaters  gathered  round  him,  with 
intent  to  kill  him.  Far  from  trembling 
at  their  rage,  he  walked  deliberately  into 
their  temple,  and,  by  simply  naming  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  great  idol  fell  from 
its  pedestal,  and  was  smashed  into 
powder.  Forthwith  a serpent,  falling 
on  several  of  the  idolaters,  bit  them 
severely,  insomuch  that  they  died. 
Then  the  barbarians  changed  their  minds, 
and  instead  of  threatening  the  apostle 
with  death,  implored  his  succour ; where- 
upon St.  Julian  made  in  their  sight  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and,  commanding  the 
reptile  to  do  no  further  harm,  it  fled,  in 
obedience  to  the  word  of  the  man  of  God. 
At  this  miracle  all  the  people  of  Artin 
were  converted  and  baptized,  calling  on 
the  name  of  Jesus  as  the  only  Saviour. 

As  the  barbarians  gathered  round  St. 
Julian  to  be  baptized  of  him,  a serpent 
twined  itself  on  a child,  and  all  fled 
with  horror ; but  St.  Julian  prayed,  and 
forthwith  the  reptile  burst  asunder,  and 
fell  dead  upon  the  ground. — D.  Piolin, 
History  of  the  Church  of  Mans. 

Paul  let  down  in  a Basket. 

Acts  ix.  25.  Paul  escaped  from  the  Jews  at 
Damascus  by  being  let  down  over  the  city  wall 
in  a basket. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  let  down  in  a 
basket,  escapes  from  Iiocca  Secca.  When 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  expressed  his  in- 
tention to  join  the  order  of  St.  Dominic, 
his  mother,  who  was  countess  of  Aquino, 
had  him  confined  in  Rocca  Secca.  Dur- 
ing the  temporary  absence  of  the  countess, 
the  Dominicans  of  Naples  went  in  dis- 
guise, and,  with  the  connivance  of  his 
sister,  let  him  out  of  the  tower  in  a 
basket  ; and  he  made  his  escape  to 
Naples. — Alban  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints 
(March  7). 

Carolstadt  made  his  escape  by  being  let 
over  the  city  wall  in  a basket  (a.d.  1524). 
Carolstadt,  the  image-breaker,  would 
have  been  captured  at  Rotenberg  by  his 
persecutors,  in  1524,  but  he  was  let  down 
in  a basket  over  the  city  wall,  and  made 
his  escape. — Milman,  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, vol,  iv.  p.  26C, 


Paul’s  Route  assigned  and 
changed  by  a Vision. 

Acts  xvi.  6-9.  When  they  had  gone  through- 
out Phrygia  . . . and  were  forbidden  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  Word  in  Asia  . . . 
they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia : but  the  Spirit 
suffered  them  not  . . . So,  passing  by  Mysia, 
they  came  to  Troas,  when  a vision  appeared  to 
Paul  in  the  night ; There  stood  a man  of  Mace- 
donia, and  prayed  him,  saying,  Como  over 
Into  Macedonia,  and  Help  us. 

St.  Cyril  is  commanded  by  the  apparition 
of  St.  Basil  to  go  into  Armenia  (a.d. 
1181).  While  St.  Cyril,  afterwards 
general  of  Mount  Carmel,  was  living  as 
an  obscure  monk  on  the  mount,  St. 
Basil,  bishop  of  Crcsarca  (who  had  been 
dead  more  than  eight  hundred  years), 
appeared  to  him  one  night,  and  com- 
manded him,  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  to  go 
into  Armenia  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
rekindle  the  fire  of  faith  which  -was 
nearly  gone  out.  St.  Cyril  communicated 
the  vision  to  his  superior,  who  instantly 
recognized  it  was  from  God,  and  not  only 
gave  Cyril  permission  to  go,  but  also 
assigned  to  him  Eusebius  as  a companion. 
So  successful  were  the  labours  of  these 
two  missionaries,  that  all  the  Armenian 
nation,  including  the  king,  was  converted, 
and  submitted  to  pope  Lucius  III.  in 
entire  obedience. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  iii.  p.  200. 

Paul’s  Voyage. 

Acts  xxvii.  13-44.  When  St.  Paul  was  on 
his  voyage  to  Rome,  as  the  ship  drew  near 
Crete,  a tempestuous  wind,  called  Euroclydon, 
arose,  caught  the  ship,  and  nearly  wrecked  it. 
And  when  neither  sun  nor  stars  appeared  for 
many  days,  all  hope  of  safely  was  abandoned. 
Paul  then  told  the  crew  to  be  of  good  courage, 
for  an  angel  had  told  him,  saying,  God  hath 
given  thee,  Paul,  all  them  that  sail  with  thee. 
On  the  fourteenth  night,  the  stamen,  thinking 
they  were  near  laud,  let  down  the  boat,  intending 
to  escape ; hut  Paul  said  to  the  centurion, 
Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be 
saved.  So  the  soldiers  cut  the  ropes  of  the 
bont,  and  let  her  fall  olf.  At  daybreak,  Paul 
besought  all  on  the  ship  to  take  food,  and  when 
they  had  eaten  enough  they  lightened  the  ship 
by  casting  the  wheat  into  the  sea.  The  pilot 
then  tried  to  run  the  ship  into  a creek;  but  she 
ran  aground,  and  the  hinder  part  was  broken 
by  the  violence  of  the  waves.  The  centurion 
then  gave  orders  that  all  should  save  them- 
selves who  could;  and  some  swam  to  shore, 
others  were  drifted  there  on  boards  or  other 
parts  of  the  ship.  In  fine,  of  the  276  souls  on 
board,  all  escaped  safe  to  land,  and  not  one  was 
lost. 

The  voyage  of  St.  Amandus  from  Pome 
to  France  (a.d,  594-084).  f?t,  Amandus 
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embarked  at  Rome  for  Gaul,  but  as  the 
vessel  drew  near  Civita  Vecchia,  then 
called  Centumcelle,  a great  storm  arose. 
The  skies  were  covered  with  heavy  banks 
of  clouds,  the  sea  surged,  the  waves  rose 
in  mountains,  and  the  winds  blew  fright- 
fully. The  ship  was  blown  about,  and 
every  moment  it  was  thought  it  would 
be  wrecked.  In  this  terrible  state  the 
crew  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  St. 
Amandus,  imploring  him  to  ask  God  to 
save  them,  for  vain  was  the  help  of  man. 
St.  Amandus  bade  them  be  of  good 
courage,  assuring  them  that  not  one  of 
them  should  be  lost.  “Now  rest  your- 
selves from  your  fatigues,”  he  continued, 
“and  take  food.”  So  they  took  food 
and  retired  to  their  hammocks,  for  it 
was  night.  St.  Amandus  took  his  place 
next  the  pilot,  and  when  all  was  quiet 
St.  Peter  came  to  him,  and  said, 
“Amandus,  God  hath  given  thee  all 
those  who  sail  with  thee.”  Then,  turning 
to  the  sea,  he  said,  “Peace;  be  still!” 
and  immediately  there  -was  a great  calm. 
At  daybreak  the  sailors  found  the  ship 
floating  peacefully  over  the  sea  ; she  soon 
reached  shore,  and  blessed  God  who  had 
saved  them  in  such  imminent  danger. 
As  for  St.  Amandus,  he  went  to  the 
monastery  of  Elnon,  preaching  the  Word 
and  teaching  in  all  the  countries  round 
about.  — Menjoulet  (vicar-general  of 
Bayonne),  Saint  Amand,  Apotre  des 
Basques. 

Penitent  Thief. 

Luke  xxiii.  39-43.  One  of  the  malefactors 
which  were  hanged  railed  on  Him,  saying,  If 
Thou  be  the  Christ,  save  Thyself  and  us.  But 
the  other  answering  rebuked  him,  saying,  Dost 
thou  not  fear  God?  . . . And  he  said  to  Jesus, 
Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  comest  into 
Thy  kingdom.  And  Jesus  said  to  him, 
Verily  I say  unto  thee,  To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  Me  in  paradise. 

Disrnas,  the  penitent  thief  (a.d.  33). 
The  talc  about  the  two  thieves,  in  Long- 
fellow's Golden  Legend,  is  taken  from 
St.  Anselm,  Meditations,  xv.,  only  he  has 
changed  the  names  from  Disrnas  and 
Gestas  into  Titus  and  Dumnchus.  St. 
Anselm  says,  “ Disrnas  lived  in  the 
forests  of  Egypt,  and  when  the  holy 
family  fled  to  Egypt  to  escape  from 
Herod,  Disrnas,  with  his  band  of  robbers, 
started  upon  them  from  ambuscade  ; but 
seeing  only  nn  old  man,  a young  woman, 
and  an  infant  in  arms,  the  brigand 
forbore  to  rob  or  molest  them,  and, 
being  struck  with  the  divine  beauty 
pf  the  infant  Jesus,  he  conducted  the 


three  fugitives  into  his  cave,  and  set 
before  them  water  to  wash  in  and  food 
to  eat.  Mary  assured  Disrnas  that  he 
should  receive  a recompense  for  his  kind- 
ness before  he  died.  This  promise  was 
realized  on  the  cross,  when  Jesus  said  to 
him,  ‘ This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me 
in  paradise.’”  Longfellow  does  not  follow 
St.  Anselm  throughout.  He  says  the 
holy  family  was  set  on  by  a band  of 
robbers,  one  of  whom,  named  Titus,  said, 

‘ 1 Let  these  good  people  go  in  peace ; ” but 
Dumachus,  another  of  the  band,  insisted 
on  being  paid  for  their  ransom.  Where- 
upon Titus  handed  him  the  money,  and 
the  infant  Jesus  said  to  the  good  thief — 

When  thirty  years  shall  have  gone  by, 

1 at  Jerusalem  shall  die  . . . 

On  the  accursed  tree. 

Then  on  my  right  and  my  left  side. 

These  thieves  shall  both  be  crucified, 

And  Titus  thenceforth  shall  abide 
In  paradise  with  Me. 

There  was  a mediaeval  charm,  in  Latin 
verse,  which  ran  as  follows: — 

Jmparibus  meritis  pendent  tria  corpora  ramis ; 

Dysmas,  et  Gestas,  media  est  Divina  Potestas ; 

Alta  petit  Dysmas,  infelix  infima  Gestas  ; 

Nos  et  res  nostras  conservet  Sumina  Potestas. 

Hos  versus  dicas  ne  tu  furto  tua  perdas. 

Of  differing  merits  from  three  trees  incline, 

Disrnas,  and  Gestas,  and  the  Power  Divine ; 

Disrnas  seeks  heaven,  Gestas  his  own  damnation, 

The  Mid-one  seeks  our  ransom  and  salvation. 

This  charm  your  goods  will  save  from  spoliation. 

B€zicrs,  a great  criminal,  converted  by 
St.  Vincent  Ferrier,  and  taken  to  paradise 
(a.d.  1357-1419).  When  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier  was  in  France,  he  met  with  one 
Beziers,  a man  who  had  committed  many- 
great  crimes,  amongst  others  that  of 
incest,  so  that  he  utterly  despaired  of 
God’s  mercy.  While  the  saint  was  preach- 
ing in  the  town,  this  great  criminal  went 
to  hear  him,  and  was  so  arrested  by  the 
fire  of  his  words,  that  he  went  to  him  in 
great  contrition,  and,  falling  at  his  feet, 
cried  in  agony  of  spirit,  “What  must  I 
do  to  be  saved?”  St.  Vincent  imposed 
on  him  a penitence  of  seven  years. 
“ What,  my  father,”  he  exclaimed, 
“ only  seven  years  of  penitence  for 
crimes  so  many-  and  so  great  as  mine?” 
“Yes,  my  son,”  replied  St.  Vincent, 
“and  I will  reduce  the  seven  years  to 
three  days  on  bread  and  water.”  The 
penitent  was  heart-broken  with  gratitude, 
he  was  wholly  unable  to  utter  a word, 
and  St.  Vincent  added,  “Go  in  peace 
my  son  ; repeat  thrice  the  Lord’s  Prayer^ 
and  your  sins,  which  are  many-,  shall  be 
all  forgiven  you.”  Scarcely  had  Beziers 
completed  this  easy-  task,  when  he  fell 
down  dead  at  St,"  Vincent’s  feet,  At 
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night,  his  glorified  soul  appeared  to  the 
saint,  and  said  to  him,  “By  the  abound- 
ing mercy  of  God  my  contrition  has  been 
accepted,  and  I am  admitted  into  paradise 
without  passing  through  the  flames  of 
purgatory.” — Father  Teoli,  bk.  ii.  tratt.  2, 
c.  4. 

A courtesan,  converted  by  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier , dies  suddenly,  and  is  taken  to 
2>aradise  (a.d.  1357-1419).  A woman, 
who  led  a most  scandalous  life,  once 
went  into  a church  where  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier  was  preaching.  Her  object  was 
not  to  hear  the  preacher,  but  to  show  off 
herself,  and  attract  the  eyes  of  the 
audience ; consequently,  she  was  dressed 
in  the  height  of  fashion,  and  seated  her- 
self in  the  most  conspicuous  place  of  the 
church.  St.  Vincent  took  for  his  subject, 
“ In  like  manner  also  I will  that  women 
adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel, 
with  shamefacedness  and  sobriety  ; not 
■with  broided  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or 
costly  array  ; but  (which  becometh 
women  professing  godliness)  with  good 
works”  (1  Tim.  ii.  9,  10).  lie  spoke 
strongly  on  the  vanity  of  dress,  and 
showed  how  dress  bespoke  the  mind.  He 
called  it  “the  silent  language  of  the 
heart;”  and  showed  how  utterly  impos- 
sible it  is  to  be  vain  in  dress  and  sincere 
in  good  works.  He  then  went  on  to  show 
what  are  good  works,  without  which  none 
could  hope  for  salvation.  He  was  fervid, 
earnest,  eloquent ; and  his  words,  sharper 
than  a two-edged  sword,  pierced  the 
heart  and  marrow  of  the  harlot.  She 
wept  most  'bitterly’- ; her  sobs  suffocated 
her  ; she  fell  dead.  All  the  congregation 
said  it  was  a judgment  of  God  ; but  St. 
Vincent,  addressing  the  crowd,  said,  1 1 My 
dear  hearers,  this  is,  no  doubt,  an  awful 
visitation,  but  not  a visit  of  condemnation. 
I believe  the  contrition  of  our  sister  was 
so  sincere  and  so  bitter,  that  it  broke  her 
heart,  and  a broken  heart  God  never  can 
despise.  Let  us  pray  for  her  repose.” 
At  this  moment  a voice  rang  through 
the  church,  loud,  clear,  and  awful,  “ It 
is  not  needful  to  pray  for  the  repose  of 
our  sister’s  soul,  £or  it  is  in  paradise. 
Pray  for  your  own  souls,  that  your 
contrition  for  sins  may  be  as  sincere  as 
hers.” — L’abbd  A.  Bayle,  Life  of  St. 
Vincent  Ferrier  (1855). 

A dying  infidel  saved  in  spite  of  himself 
(fourteenth  century’).  One  day  St. 
Vincent  Ferrier  stood  beside  a dying  man 
whose  blasphemies  wore  shocking  to 
hear.  St.  Vincent,  confiding  in  the 
povennnted  mercies  of  God,  turned  to  the 


dying  man  and  said,  “I  will  save  you 
in  spite  of  yourself.”  He  then  invited’ 
those  present  to  invoke  the  Virgin  and 
recite  their  rosary.  Before  the  rosary 
was  finished  the  “ Mother  of  God  ” ap- 
peared, bearing  in  her  arms  the  infant 
Jesus  covered  with  His  wounds,  all 
bleeding.  The  dying  man  saw  the  vision, 
demanded  pardon  of  God  and  man,  and 
was  numbered  with  the  elect.  This 
forms  the  subject  of  a painting. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv.  p.  237. 


Peter’s  Denial  of  Christ. 

Mark  xlv.  66-71.  During  the  trial  of  Jesus 
Peter  crept  into  the  judgment-hall  to  see  now 
it  would  all  end.  And,  as  he  stood  beneath  in 
the  palace,  one  of  the  maids  of  the  high  priest 
said  to  him,  And  tbou  also  wast  with  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  But  Peter  denied,  saying,  I know 
not,  neither  understand  I what"  thou  sayest. 
Shifting  his  place,  he,  went  into  the  porch,  and 
the  code  crew.  A maid  saw  him  in  the  porch, 
and  said  to  the  bystanders,  This  is  one  of  them. 
And  he  denied  again.  A little  time  after  some 
of  the  bystanders  said  to  him,  Surely  thou  art 
one  of  them : for  thou  art  a Galilean,  and  thy 
speech  agreeth  thereto.  Then  Peter  began  to 
curse  and  to  swear,  saying,  I know  not  this  man 
of  whom  yo  speak. 

Cranmer,  the  archbishop,  denies  and 
recants.  At  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  his 
half-sister  Mary  ascended  the  throne, 
and,  being  a rigid  [Roman]  Catholic, 
many  Protestants  were,  by  her  instigation, 
subjected  to  torture  and  death.  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer,  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  party,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Bocardo,  a common  jail  in  Oxford.  They 
were  all  condemned  as  heretics,  and  their 
execution  at  the  stake  was  resolved  on. 
Cranmer  was  frightened  at  the  sentence* 
and,  to  avoid  it,  recanted,  not  three  times, 
like  Peter,  but  six  times.  It  has  been 
well  said,  that  “the  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel.”  The  recantation  of  the 
archbishop  availed  him  nothing,  for  the 
sentence  of  death  wa3  not  revoked,  but 
formally  fixed  for  May  21,  1556.  It  is 
said,  when  Cranmer  came  to  the  stake, 
he  held  his  right  hand  in  the  flame  till 
it  was  burnt  off,  saying,  “ That  unworthy 
hand  ! that  unworthy  hand  ! ” He  cer- 
tainly underwent  his  sentence  with  un- 
daunted resolution.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
condemn  the  weakness  of  Peter,  Marcel- 
linus,  Jerome,  and  Cranmer,  but,  from 
their  examples,  to  “ take  heed  lest  we 
also  fall.” 

Jerome  of  Prague  anathematizes  the 
articles  of  1 Viclif,  but  afterwards  recants 
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(Sept.  11,  a.d.  1415).  Jerome  of  Prague, 
frightened  at  the  terrible  death  of  his 
friend  Huss,  retracted  his  “heretical” 
doctrines.  His  retractation  was,  at  first, 
somewhat  ambiguous,  like  that  of  Peter, 
who  said  to  the  damsel  who  charged  him 
with  being  a disciple  of  Christ,  “ I know 
not,  neither  do  I understand  what  thou 
sayest ; ” but  when  pressed  by  others,  he 
“began  to  curse,  and  to  swear  that  he 
did  not  even  know  the  Prisoner.”  So 
Jerome's  retractations,  which  were  at  first 
equivocal,  became  more  and  more  explicit 
and  circumstantial  as  he  was  harder 
pressed.  He  then  not  only  denied  belief 
in  the  new  doctrines,  but  anathematized 
the  articles  of  Wiclif  and  Huss,  and 
professed  to  believe  everything  the  council 
believed,  adding  these  words,  “If  in 
future  any  word  shall  escape  me  incon- 
sistent with  this  my  recantation,  may  I 
be  punished  with  everlasting  perdition.” 
The  cock  crew,  and  Peter,  brought  to 
himself,  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly  ; so, 
a few  days’  reflection  in  prison  brought 
Jerome  to  his  senses,  and  when  next  he 
stood  before  the  council,  he  boldly  said, 
“I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  my 
cowardice  before  this  august  assembly. 
I tremble  when  I think  of  it.  I tremble 
when  I think  that  the  fear  of  the  stake 
induced  me  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of 
Wiclif  and  Huss,  which  in  my  heart 
I most  firmly  believe.”  He  then  dis- 
owned his  retractation,  denouncing  it  as 
the  greatest  of  crimes,  and  declaring  that, 
come  what  might,  he  would  with  his  last 
breath  adhere  to  the  principles  of  those 
two  men.  He  was  then  sent  back  to 
prison,  and,,  not  long  after,  sealed  his 
fidelity  at  the  stake. — Milrnan,  History  of 
the  Church,  of  Christ , vol.  iii.  pp.  370-375. 

(The  comparison  between  Peter  and  Jerome  la  not  in 
Mllman’a  narrative.) 

The  pop>e  Marcellinus  offers  incense  to 
Apollo.  In  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  the 
Roman  emperor,  Marcellinus,  the  pope, 
was  apprehended,  and  threatened  with 
terrible  torments  unless  he  abjured  the 
Christian  faith  by  offering  incense  to 
Apollo.  Being  a very  timid  man,  he 
yielded  through  fear,  and  offered  sacrifice; 
whereupon  he  was  set  free ; and  the 
emperor  greatly  rejoiced  that  he  had  won 
over  the  chief  pontiff  of  the  pernicious 
sect.  A council  being  called  at  Sinuessa, 
the  renegade  appeared  before  it.  There 
were  three  hundred  bishops  and  thirty 
priests  present,  and  they  all  resolved  with 
one  voice  that  there  resided  no  power  in 
uiau  to  depose  a pope.  The  case  of  Peter 


was  brought  forward  for  their  guidance, 
and  it  was  urged  that  the  apostles  did  not 
cut  off  Peter  from  his  apostleship  for 
denying  Christ,  but  left  him  to  be  dealt 
with  as  God  thought  fit.  So  Marcellinus 
was  not  deposed.  Afterwards  he  recanted, 
and  was  put  to  death. — Damasus,  Life  of 
Marcellinus. 

The  judgment  was  no  guide  for  future  councils.  Euge- 
nius  IV.  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Basel  in  1438.  A 
still  stronger  case  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Kaiser  Sigmund 
in  1414,  when  the  Council  of  Constance  deposed  the  three 
popes, John  XXII., Gregory  XI I. .and  Benedict XIII.  Surely 
it  must  be  obvious  that  either  the  dogma  of  the  pope 
being  an  overlord,  and  God’s  vicar  on  earth,  must  be 
abandoned,  or  else  there  resides  no  power  in  man  to 
depose  him.  Not  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  except  that 
of  the  king  himself,  can  depose  his  viceroys  ; and  not  all 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  except  that  of  Christ,  can  depose 
His  delegate.  If  the  pope,  therefore,  is  God’s  delegate,  as 
he  claims  to  be,  no  body  of  men  can  depose  him ; if,  on 
the  other  hand,  a council  can  depose  him,  he  is  only  an 
officer  of  the  Church,  and  not  God’s  delegate. 

The  position  of  king  is  radically  different.  A king  is 
only  a civil  potentate,  a chief  magistrate  of  the  shite, 
just  so  long  ns  the  nation  chooses  to  continue  him  in 
office.  If  we  believe  him  to  be  “God’s  anointed,”  wo 
must  say  with  Shakespeare,  “Show  us  the  hand  of  God 
that  hath  dismissed  us  from  His  stewardship.”  A pope,  if 
anything  more  than  a president  of  brother  bishops,  cannot 
l>c  deposed.  Hence  this  dilemma : If  the  pope  is  God’s 
delegate,  man  cannot  depose  him  ; if  a council  or  king 
can  depose  him,  he  is  only  tho  officer  of  that  council  or 
king,  and  not  “God’s  vicar”  at  all.  The  Council  of  Sinuessa 
was  consistent,  those  of  Basel  and  Constance  suicidal  to 
their  own  dogma. 

Pharisee  and  Publican. 

Luke  xviii.  10-11.  Two  men  went  up  into 
the  temple  to  pray,  one  a Pharisee,  and  the  other 
a publican.  The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed 
thus  with  himself:  God,  I thank  Thee  that  I 
am  not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust, 
adulterers,  or  even  as  this  publican ; I fast 
twice  in  the  week ; I give  tithes  of  all  that  I 
possess.  The  publican,  standing  afar  off,  would 
not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but 
smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a sinner.  I tell  you,  this  man  went 
down  to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the 
other. 

Juno  and  her  suitors.  There  is  a legend 
or  fable,  no  matter  which,  that  Juno,  on 
a grand  festival,  promised  a great  reward 
to  the  suitor  who  should  bring  her  the 
most  acceptable  present.  Amongst  those 
who  presented  themselves  were  a phy- 
sician, a poet,  a merchant,  a philosopher, 
and  a beggar.  The  physician  presented 
to  her  an  elixir  of  life,  whereby  old  age 
was  restored  to  youth  and  beauty.  The 
poet  presented  an  ode  on  her  favourite 
bird,  the  peacock.  The  merchant  pre- 
sented a rare  and  valuable  jewel  for  an 
earring.  The  philosopher  handed  her  a 
book,  in  which  he  had  discovered  certain 
secrets  of  nature  hitherto  unknown.  The 
poor  quaking  beggar  had  nothing,  literally 
nothing;  and  bending  on  his  knees  in 
abject  humility,  he  cried  with  a broken 
voice,  “Great  queen,  I have  nothing, 
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nothing  -worthy  of  thy  acceptance  ; hut 
have  mercy  on  me,  0 great  queen,  and 
accept  me,  as  the  humblest  of  thjr  slaves.” 
Juno  took  the  beggar  by  the  hand,  bade 
him  stand  upon  his  feet,  put  a crown 
upon  his  head,  and  said,  “The  gods 
delight  to  honour  the  lowly-minded,  and 
he  that  humbleth  himself  most  shall  be 
most  exalted.” 

The  anchorite  and  the  minstrel.  A cer- 
tain anchorite  had  passed  a long  life  in  a 
cave  of  the  Thebaid,  remote  from  all 
communion  with  men.  He  fasted,  and 
prayed,  and  performed  many  severe  pen- 
ances. Having  thus  lived  for  threescore 
and  ten  years,  he  was  puffed  up  with  the 
notion  of  his  sanctity,  and,  like  St. 
Antony,  besought  the  Lord,  if  any  saint 
on  earth  was  holier  than  himself,  to  point 
him  out,  that  he  might  emulate  him.  The 
same  night  an  angel  appeared  to  him, 
and  said,  “ If  thou  wouldst  be  more 
perfect,  seek  out  the  minstrel  who  passes 
daily  through  the  streets  of  Thebes  beg- 
ging, and  learn  of  him.”  The  anchorite, 
greatly  amazed,  nevertheless  started, 
staff  in  hand,  for  Thebes,  and  soon  found 
out  the  minstrel  beggar.  “ Good  brother,” 
said  the  hermit,  “ what  good  works  hast 
thou  done,  what  time  hast  thou  spent  in 
prayer,  and  what  penances  have  you 
performed,  to  make  yourself  so  acceptable 
to  God.”  The  minstrel,  amazed  at  these 
questions,  hung  down  his  head  in  great 
abasement.  “ I prithee  do  not  mock  me, 
thou  man  of  God,”  he  cried  ; “I  have 
done  no  good  works,  miserable  sinner 
that  I am,  but  earn  my  bread  with  my 
viol  and  flute.”  “Nay,  nay,”  rejoined 
the  hermit,  “but  amidst  this  thy  carnal 
life,  no  doubt  you  have  found  time  to  do 
some  good  works,  pleasant  and  acceptable 
to  God.”  “ Alas  ! alas  ! ” said  the  min- 
strel, “ I know  nothing  good  that  I have 
done.”  The  hermit,  wondering  more  and 
more,  said  to  him,  “You  are  a beggar. 
Have  you  spent  your  substance  in  riotous 
living,  like  most  others  of  your  class  ? ” 
“No,”  said  the  minstrel.  “ It  is  true  that 
I once  had  a little,  but  I spent  it  to 
redeem  the  children  of  a poor  widow, 
who  had  been  sold  to  slavery  to  pay  a 
debt ; but  any  one  would  have  done  that 
for  a fellow-creature  in  distress.”  The 
hermit,  hearing  this,  wept  bitterly,  and 
exclaimed,  “I  have  not  done  one-tenth 
so  much  as  this  poor  beggar,  and  yet  men 
call  me  the  holy  anchorite.” — St.  Jerome. 

St.  Theodidus  a pillar-saint  (fifth  cen- 
tury). About  a century  after  Simeon  the 
pillar-saint,  rose,  in  Edessn,  Theodulus, 


who  retired  to  a pillar  as  his  hermitage. 
After  living  on  his  pillar  many  years,  he 
said  to  Christ  in  prayer,  “ 0 Lord,  if  I 
have  merited  anything  at  Thy  hand,  let 
me  know  if  there  lives  any  one  in  the 
world  who  has  done  more  than  I have  to 
earn  eternal  life.”  A voice  said  to  him, 
“Yes,  Theodulus,  Cornelius  the  jester 
has.”  Theodulus  immediately  descended 
to  hunt  up  this  rival,  and  having  found 
him,  wrung  from  him  in  time  this  story : 
“A  lady  of  fortune  married;  and  her 
husband,  who  was  a great  libertine, 
wasted  her  fortune  in  riotous  living.  He 
was  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  the  wife  set 
herself  to  work  to  earn  money  to  pay  off 
his  debts.  One  day  I asked  her  how 
much  she  required.  ‘Four  hundred 
ecus’  (£5  sterling),  was  the  reply;  so  I 
sold  everything  I had,  and  raised  thereby 
three  hundred  ecus.  To  complete  the 
sum  I sold  my  clothes,  the  collar  which 
I wore  round  my  neck,  and  a ring  ; and, 
having  amassed  the  four  hundred  ecus, 
gave  them  to  the  lady,  saying,  ‘There, 
lady,  accept  this  offering,  and  redeem  your 
husband.’  ” Theodulus  returned  to  his 
column  a better  and  a humbler  man,  but 
died  in  a few  days. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  vol.  vi.  May  28. 

This  seems  to  be  simply  another  version  of  the  preced- 
ing tale,  which  in  my  opinion  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

Pinnacle  of  tlie  Temple. 

Matt.  iv.  5-7.  The  devil  took  Jesus  into  the 
holy  city,  nud  setting  Him  on  a pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  said  to  Him,  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
cast  Thyself  down : for  it  is  written.  He  shall 
give  His  angels  charge  concerning  Thee ; and  in 
their  hands  they  shall  bear  Thee  up,  lest  at  any 
time  Thou  dash  Thy  foot  against  a stone. 

St.  James  the  Less  or  the  Just  set  on  a 
pinnacle  of  the  temple.  The  Jews  came 
to  James  the  Just,  and  desired  him  to 
speak  unto  the  people  on  the  day  of  the 
Passover.  So  he  said  he  would  do  what 
was  fitting  for  him  to  do.  The  day  being 
come,  an  infinite  crowd  was  assembled ; 
and  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  led  James 
to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  where  all 
might  see  and  hear  him.  Being  there 
set,  they  propounded  to  him  the  question, 
“What,  thinkest  thou  of  Christ?”  Then 
spake  James  with  a loud  voice,  saying, 
“ He  is  the  Son  of  man  who  now  sitteth 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  He  shall 
come  hereafter  to  judge  both  the  quick 
and  dead.”  His  voice  was  now  drowned 
in  the  uproar,  and  the  priests  went  in  a 
body  to  the  pinnacle,  and  threw  him 
headlong  to  the  ground.  He  was  not 
killed  by  the  fall,  so  they  took  up  stones 
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to  cast  at  him  ; and  St.  Janies,  getting  on 
his  knees,  prayed  God  to  pardon  his 
murderers.  His  body  was  transferred  to 
Rome,  and  laid  beside  the  body  of  Philip, 
his  fellow-apostle.  His  head,  however, 
is  in  Galatia,  in  Spain. — Edward  Kines- 
man  (1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  pp.  267, 
268. 

(Although  Egeslppus,  Clemens  Alexandrlnus,  Eusebius 
Cesariensis,  and  St.  Jerome,  all  think  that  James,  sur- 
named  "Justus,”  is  not  the  same  as  James  the  Les3,  jet 
the  authority  of  pope  Anacletus  is  sufficient  to  prove  it, 
for  he  was  pope  of  Home,  and  who  shall  gainsay  him  ?) 

Plague  stayed. 

2 Sam.  xxiv.  25.  So  the  Lord  was  Intreated 
for  the  land,  and  the  plague  was  stayed  from 
Israel. 

Jonah  ii.  4-10.  Jonah  was  commanded  to 
announce  to  the  people  of  Nineveh  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  city  within  forty  days;  but 
the  king  of  Nineveh  ordained  a general  fast, 
and  hade  that  man  and  beast  should  be  covered 
with  sackcloth,  and  cry  mightily  unto  God.  So 
God  repented  of  the  evil,  and  the  city  was  saved. 

St.  Peter  Thomas  intreated  the  Lord, 
and  a plaque  in  Cyprus  was  stayed  (a.d. 
1358).  St.  Peter  Thomas  stayed  a plague 
which  desolated  the  whole  island  of 
Cyprus.  He  commanded  the  people  to 
make  a public  procession.  He  himself 
headed  it,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes 
on  his  head,  a cord  round  his  neck,  and 
barefooted.  When  God  saw  the  proces- 
sion, He  was  intreated  for  the  land,  and 
the  plague  was  stayed. 

Similarly,  St.  Peter  Thomas  arrested 
the  plague  in  the  island  of  Paphos. — 
Philip  Mazzeri,  Life  of  St.  Peter  Thomas. 

Pool  of  Bethesda. 

John  v.  2-9.  There  is  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
sheep-market  a pool  . . . called  Bethesda, 
having  five  porches,  in  [which]  lay  a great 
multitude  of  impotent  folk,  blind,  halt,  and 
withered,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water. 
For  an  angel  went  down  at  a certain  season  into 
the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water ; whoever  then 
first  stepped  in  was  made  whole  of  whatever 
disease  lie  bad.  A certain  man  was  there  who 
had  had  an  infirmity  thirty-eight  years.  When 
Jesus  saw  him,  lie  said,  Wilt  thou  be  made 
whole  ? . . . Rise ! take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk. 
And  immediately  the  man  was  made  whole, 
took  up  his  bed,  and  walked. 

Acts  iii.  1-11.  Peter  and  John  went  up 
together  into  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  pyayer, 
and  a certain  man  lame  from  his  mother’s 
womb  was  carried  and  laid  daily  at  the  gate  of. 
the  temple,  called  Beautiful,  to  ask  alms  of  them 
that  entered  into  the  temple.  Seeing  Peter  and 
John  about  to  go  into  the  temple,  he  asked  alms. 
Peter,  fastening  his  eyes  upon  him,  said,  Silver 
and  gold  have  I none ; but  such  as  I have  give 
I unto  thee  : In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk.  And  immediately 


his  feet  and  ankle-bones  received  strength,  and 
leaping  up  he  stood,  and  walked,  and  entered 
the  temple,  walking,  and  leaping,  and  praising 
God. 

St.  Martian's  porch.  St.  Marcian  built 
a church  dedicated  to  St.  Isidore,  which 
had  a magnificent  baptistery  surrounded 
with  five  porches.  This  baptistery  was 
more  worthy  of  renown  than  the  pool  by 
the  sheep-market  in  Jerusalem,  in  that 
greater  miracles  occurred  there.  To 
the  pool  in  the  sheep-market  an  angel 
descended,  and  that  only  once  a year, 
and  the  water  healed  but  one  sick  person 
at  a time  ; but  to  St.  Mercian’s  baptistery, 
not  an  angel,  but  Christ  Himself  was  wont 
to  descend ; not  once  a year,  but  every 
day  ; not  to  heal  bodies  only,  but  souls 
ns  well. — Simeon  Metaphrastes  (died  a.d. 
911),  Lives,  etc. 

Post-prophetic  Intuition  and 
Second  Sight. 

{We  have  not  the  words  Eptphetie  and ' Epiphecy  to 
express  the  knowledge  by  inspiration  of  events  just  past ; 
but  we  want  them.  The  Hindu  word  is  yog-vidya.) 

Isa.  xli.  22.  Show  them  the  fo>mer  things 
what  they  be,  or  declare  us  things  for  to  come 
hereafter. 

John  xi.  1-17.  Mary  and  Martha  sent  to 
tell  Jesus  that  their  brother  Lazarus  was  sick ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  He  remained  two  days 
longer  in  the  same  place.  After  that  lie  saith 
to  His  disciples.  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepetb. 
Then  said  His  disciples.  Lord,  if  he  sleep  he  will 
do  well.  Howbeit  He  spake  of  his  death. 
When  Jesus  had  come  to  Bethany  he  found 
that  Lazarus  had  been  buried  four  days. 

St.  Benedict  in  Mount  Cassino  sees  the 
death  of  St.  Germanus  at  Capua  (sixth, 
century).  On  the  night  of  St.  Germanus’s 
death,  Servantius,  abbot  of  a monastery 
in  Italy,  went  to  Mount  Cassino  to  confer 
with  St.  Benedict  on  spiritual  matters. 
At  night,  Servantius  retired  to  a chamber 
above  that  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  tower 
of  the  building.  St.  Benedict  opened  his 
casement  to  look  at  the  starry  heavens, 
and  while  he  gazed,  he  beheld  a light  so 
brilliant,  that  the  darkness  was  wholly 
chased  away.  It  was  lighter  than  mid- 
day, and  the  light  was  perfectly  serene. 
And  still  he  looked,  rapt  in  admiration  ; 
when  lo  ! he  beheld  the  soul  of  St.  Ger- 
manus, bishop  of  Capua,  borne  by  angels 
to  heaven  in  a globe  or  sphere  of  fire. 
He  called  to  Servantius  to  come  and  see 
this  marvel;  but  before  he  arrived,  the 
vision  was  fading  fast,  and  Servantius 
only  saw  the  end  of  it.  Next  day,  a 
messenger  was  sent  express  from  Capua 
to  announce  the  death  of  their  bishop ; 
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find  the  hour  of  his  decease  exactly  cor- 
responded with  the  time  of  the  vision 
seen  by  St.  Benedict  from  his  chamber 
window. — St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Dia- 
logues,, blr.  ii. 

St.  Bernard  of  Abbeville  sees  the  death 
of  the  abbot  Gcrvais  by  post-prophetic  vision 
(a.d.  109C).  Gervais  was  one  of  the 
abbots  appointed  by  pope  Urban  II.  to 
take  partin  the  crusade  of  1096.  Mounted 
on  his  ass,  and  accompanied  by  numerous 
crosses,  he  was  directing  his  course  to- 
wards Jerusalem,  when  a lion  sprang  on 
him,  and  devoured  him  in  the  sight  of 
his  terrified  companions.  The  very  same 
day  St.  Bernard  was  apprised  of  the  fatal 
event  by  revelation,  and  had  funeral 
obsequies  observed  in  his  monasterj''.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  crusaders 
returned  to  their  country,  St.  Bernard 
was  officially  informed  that  the  abbot  had 
been  killed  by  a lion  on  the  very  day  that 
h is  obsequies  had  been  observed. — Corblet, 
Hagiographie  d’ Amiens.  (The  life  of  St. 
Bernard  was  written  1137-1148  by  Geof- 
frey le  Gros,  one  of  his  disciples.) 

St.  Cuthbcrt  knows  of  the  death  of  king 
Egfrid  bg  post-prophetic  intuition.  St. 
Cuthbert  informed  the  queen  of  the  death 
of  king  Egfrid  on  the  very  day  that  he 
was  slain,  lighting  against  the  Piets.  This 
he  could  have  known  only  by  inspiration, 
as  he  made  the  communication  long  before 
the  swiftest  messenger  could  have  arrived 
from  the  field  of  battle  (a.d.  685). — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  March  20. 

St.  Francis Hieronimus knows  bycpiphetic 
inspirationof  the  murder  of  Francois  Gassier 
(a.d.  1688).  Francois  Cassier  was  a 
Protestant,  who  married  a [Roman] 
Catholic,  and  had  two  daughters.  When 
these  daughters  were  grown  up,  the 
mother  died,  and  the  father  resolved  to 
go  to  Geneva,  but  insisted  on  his  two 
daughters  travelling  in  male  attire.  On 
the  road,  the  two  daughters  shot  their 
father  with  pistols,  buried  the  body,  and 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  Charles  II.  of 
Spain.  In  an  expedition  against  some 
brigands,  one  of  the  sisters  was  slain, 
and,  to  prevent  exposure,  the  survivor 
buried  her,  enlisted  in  the  army  under 
the  name  of  Charles  Pimental,  and  after 
the  extirpation  of  the  brigands  returned 
with  the  army  to  Naples.  Here  St. 
Francis  Hieronimus  saw  her  on  guard  in 
Chateau-Neuf,  and  made  a sign  to  her  to 
come  and  speak  to  him.  “What  in  the 
world  can  that  fellow  want  with  me  ? ” 
said  the  assumed  Charles  Pimental ; hut 
as  the  saint  still  beckoned  her,  she  went 

and  asked  what  he  wanted.  “ I want 
you  to  confess  your  great  sins,”  said  the 
man  of  God.  “ Me  ! to  confess  my  great 
sins?”  she  cried  in  bravado.  “I  have 
none  to  confess,  so  prithee  go  about  your 
business,  and  don’t  trouble  me.”  “No 
sin  to  confess  ? ” said  St.  Francis.  “ Are 
you  not  a woman  in  soldier’s  attire?  Is 
not  your  name  Mary  Cassier?  Were 
you  not  born  in  Paris?  Did  you  not, 
in  conjunction  with  your  sister,  since 
dead,  shoot  your  father  Francois  Cassier, 
and  bury  him?  and  did  you  not  then 
assume  the  name  of  Charles  Pimental, 
and  join  the  army  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain?” 
Seeing  her  secret  so  minutely  known,  she 
still  tried  to  brazen  it  out,  and  cried,  in 
seeming  astonishment,  “Who  intheworld 
can  have  told  you  so  absurd  a story? 
However,  I will  see  you  to-morrow.” 
The  saint  waited  the  morrow,  but  no  one 
came ; he  waited  the  next  day,  still 
“Charles  Pimental”  put  in  no  appearance. 
On  the  third  day  he  went,  and  said  to 
her,  “Is  it  thu3  you  keep  your  word?” 
“Father,”  she  replied,  “believe  me,  I 
have  not  been  able,  and  now  we  have 
marching  orders  for  Tuscany.”  “No,” 
said  the  saint,  “you  will  not  leave  to- 
morrow ; and  if  what  I tell  you  is  true, 
swear  by  the  name  of  Christ  you  will  call 
on  me  to-morrow  without  fail.”  Scarcely 
was  the  father  gone,  when  the  order  for 
departure  was  revoked,  and  the  “ soldier” 
went  to  the  church  of  Gcsii  Nuovo  to  fulfil 
her  promise.  Immediately  the  saint  saw 
her  he  exclaimed,  “ So  you  thought  to 
escape  from  the  hands  of  God,  did  you  ? 
No  bird  can  escape  from  that  fowler.” 
She  then  made  her  confession,  received 
absolution,  resumed  her  female  attire, 
and  was  placed  in  a retreat  by  the  marquis 
of  Santo  Stefano. — Cardinal  Wiseman. 
(Mary  Cassier  gave  these  details  “sous 
la  foi  du  serment  pour  le  proebs  de 
canonization  de  St.  Francis  Hieronimus,” 
in  1839.) 

St.  Hermeland  knows  of  the  death  of  St. 
Maurontus,  though  it  occurred  sixty  miles 
off  (a.d.  718).  While  St.  Hermeland  was 
at  prayers  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  he  saw 
the  soul  of  St.  Maurontus,  first  abbot  of 
St.  Florent  le  Vieux,  carried  to  heaven 
by  angels,  though  his  death  had  occurred 
sixty  miles  off.  Hermeland  told  the 
monks  of  it,  and  they  set  down  the  exact 
moment.  When  messengers  arrived  to 
announce  the  saint’s  decease,  the  time 
stated  by  them  exactly  corresponded  with 
what  the  monks  had  noted  down. 

Another  instance,  About  the  same  time, 
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St.  Ilermcland  saw  the  soul  of  one  of  his 
disciples,  then  in  Aquitaine,  eighty  miles 
off,  carried  up  to  heaven  by  angels,  and 
mentioned  it  to  his  monks.  Some  of  the 
younger  brothers  thought  the  abbot  was 
growing  senile,  but  he  opened  their  eyes 
to  see  the  same  vision,  and  reproved  them 
severely  for  their  want  of  faith. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  March  25. 

St.  mtarion  Anew  of  the  death  of  St. 
Antony  by  epiphetic  inspiration.  A vene- 
rable matron  came  to  visit  St.  Hilarion, 
and  told  him  her  intention  of  going  to 
see  St.  Antony.  St.  Hilarion  replied, 
“ I also  had  the  same  intention,  but  it  is 
too  late  ; for  two  days  ago  the  world  was 
deprived  of  that  shining  light.”  A few 
days  afterwards,  a messenger  came  to 
announce  to  St.  Hilarion  that  his  friend 
St.  Antony  had  been  laid  in  the  grave 
for  four  days. — St.  Jerome,  Vita  St. 
Ililarionis  Eremites  (A.r>.  390).  See  also 
Nicephorus  Callistus  (died  1350),  Eccle- 
siastical History. 

The  death  of  St.  Gertrude  known  to  the 
abbess  Modesta  (a.d.  G59).  At  the  very 
moment  that  St.  Gertrude  died  in  the 
abbey  of  Nivelle,  Belgium,  Modesta 
abbess  of  the  monastery  of  Rombach,  in  the 
Vosges,  announced  it  to  St.  Cloud,  bishop 
of  Metz. — Surius,  Lives  of  theSaints. 

The  murder  of  Kenhelm  or  Kenelm  was 
known  in  Home  the  same  hour  it  teas  com- 
mitted. When  Kenelm  was  murdered  by 
order  of  his  sister  Cwenthryth,  at  “the 
very  same  hour  a white  dove  flew  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  and  deposited 
thereon  a letter  containing  full  particulars 
of  the  murder.”  So  the  pope  sent  men 
to  investigate  the  matter,  and  a chapel 
was  built  over  the  dead  body.  This 
chapel  is  still  called  “ St.  Kenelm’s 
Chapel”  (Shropshire). 

St.  Theresa,  in  Spain,  announces  the  death 
of  pope  Pius  V.,  at  Rome,  the  very  moment 
it  occurs  (May  1,  a.d.  1572).  Pius  V. 
died  at  Rome  May  1,  a.d.  1572  ; and  St. 
Theresa,  in  Spain,  at  the  very  moment  of 
his  decease,  said  to  her  Carmelites,  “ Be 
not  astonished,  sisters,  at  what  I am 
about  to  announce,  but  weep  with  me ; 
for  the  Church  militant  has  just  lost  its 
holy  pastor.” — Pfcrc  Giry,  Histoire  de 
Saint  Pie  V. 

St.  Vincent  Ferrier  knows  of  the  death 
of  his  father  and  mother  by  epiphetic  in- 
tuition. St.  Vincent  Ferrier  knew  by 
prophetic  instinct  what  was  going  on  in 
places  far  away.  Thus,  while  he  was 
preaching,  he  instinctively  knew  of  the 
death  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  com- 


mended their  souls  to  the  prayers  of  his 
audience. — Peter  Ranzano  (bishop  of 
Lucera),  Life  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier. 

With  the  telegraphic  system  in  operation,  this  sort  of 
knowledge,  so  common  with  the  Brahmins,  and  called 
yog-vidya,  ought  to  excite  no  astonishment.  Probably 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  alto  shall  be  able 
to  dispense  with  the  clumsy  wires  and  cables. 

Prodigal  Son. 

Luke  xv.  11-32.  A certain  man  had  two 
sons,  the  younger  of  whom,  having  received  bis 
patrimony,  went  into  a far  country,  and  wasted 
it  in  riotous  living.  Being  reduced  to  want, 
he  became  a swineherd,  and  kept  himself  alive 
by  the  offal  which  the  pigs  were  fed  on.  After 
a while  he  called  to  mind  his  father’s  wealth, 
his  kindness,  his  affection,  and  resolved  to 
return  home  and  crave  forgiveness.  While 
Still  afar  off  the  father  saw  him,  ran  to  meet 
him,  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  Father, 
cried  the  young  penitent,  I have  sinned  against 
heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  he  called  thy  son : make  me  one 
of  thy  hired  servants.  But  the  father  clothed 
the  penitent  in  the  best  of  robes,  put  a ring 
on  his  finger  and  shoes  on  his  feet,  and  set 
before  him  the  fatted  calf;  for,  said  he,  This 
my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ; was  lost, 
and  is  found.  While  the  feast  was  going  on 
the  elder  brother  returned,  demanded  of  the 
servants  the  cause  of  this  jubilee,  and  being 
told  it  was  for  the  return  of  his  younger  brother, 
he  was  angry,  and  exclaimed  in  his  wrath, 
Lo,  these  many  years  have  I served  thee,  father, 
yet  thou  didst  never  give  me  so  much  as  a kid 
wherewith  to  make  merry  with  my  friends; 
hut  as  for  this  prodigal,  who  has  wasted  thy 
substance  in  harlotry,  the  moment  be  comes 
home,  thou  killest  for  him  the  fatted  calf.  The 
father  made  answer,  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me, 
and  all  that  I have  is  thine.  It  is  meet  that  we 
should  make  merry  for  this  thy  brother : for  he 
was  dead,  and  is  alive  again  ; was  lost,  and  is 
found. 

The  two  sons  of  Diocletian's  guardsman. 
One  of  the  guardsmen  of  Diocletian  hacl 
two  sons,  whom  he  loved  most  fondly. 
The  younger  married  a harlot,  and  the 
infamy  of  his  conduct  was  a sore  grief  to 
his  father.  In  time  a child  was  born, 
and  the  young’  prodigal  sent  it  to  his 
father  to  be  brought  up.  Want  weighed 
daily  more  heavily  on  the  young  scape- 
grace, and  at  last  he  was  reduced  to  such 
abject  distress,  that  starvation  stared  him 
in  the  face.  He  now  sent  to  his  father 
imploring  alms,  and  the  father  bade  him 
return  home,  and  all  should  be  forgiven. 
When  the  elder  brother  heard  of  the 
prodigal’s  return,  he  was  extremely 
angry,  and  said  his  father  must  have  lost 
his  senses  to  take  such  a serpent  into  his 
bosom  ; hut  the  father  replied,  “ No,  my 
son  ; this  thy  brother  has  craved  forgive- 
ness, and  I have  forgiven  him  ; his  heart 
is  contrite,  and  I must  heal  it.  It  be- 
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lioves  me  to  relent,  and  take  him  to  my 
bosom.  Surely  it  would  become  you, 
too,  my  son,  to  welcome  thy  brother 
home,  and  rejoice  that  he  has  abandoned 
his  evil  ways.  My  son,  my  son,  to  err 
is  human  ; to  forgive,  divine.” — Gesta 
liomanorum , vii. 

Prophetic  Warnings. 

"Matt.  xxiv.  1-28.  Jesus  foretold  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  said,  Nation  shall 
rise  up  against  notion,  and  kingdom  against 
kingdom ; and  there  shall  he  famines,  and 
pestilences,  and  earthquakes  in  divers  places. 
All  these  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 

Matt,  xxiii.  37, 38.  0 J eru3alem,  J erusalem, 
how  often  would  I have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  even  as  a hen  gathcreth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not ! Behold, 
your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate. 

St.  Benedict's  prophetic  warning  to 
Totila.  Totila,  king  of  the  Goths,  to  try 
St.  Benedict,  sent  one  of  his  servants 
arrayed  in  royal  robes,  with  a great  train 
of  attendants,  to  the  man  of  God  ; but  St. 
Benedict  said  to  the  man,  “Give  back 
thy  finery  to  Totila,  and  be  content  with 
thy  calling.”  After  this,  Totila  himself 
came,  and  St.  Benedict  told  him  to  repent 
of  his  sins,  for  within  ten  years  he 
would  be  numbered  with  the  dead.  And 
so  it  was. — St.  Gregory,  Dialogues , bk.  ii. 

St.  Hilarion's  prophetic  learnings  of 
Julian's  future  reign.  St.  Hilarion  re- 
solved to  flee  into  some  other  country  ; 
but,  when  this  was  known,  above  a 
thousand  persons  came  and  besought  him 
not  to  leave  them.  St.  Hilarion,  striking 
the  earth  with  his  staff,  exclaimed,  “1 
cannot  bear  it ! I cannot  bear  that  God 
should  be  accounted  a deceiver.  I can- 
not bear  to  see  His  temples  overthrown, 
His  altars  trodden  underfoot,  and  His 
children  slain  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword.”  These  words  he  spoke  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  foreseeing  the  evils 
which  would  come  on  the  land  in  the 
reign  of  the  apostate  Julian. 

Another  instance.  When  St.  Hilarion 
was  at  Alexandria,  he  abode  with  certain 
religious  men,  but  left  suddenly.  Being 
asked  the  reason,  he  replied,  “ To  avoid 
the  troubles  which  I see  at  hand.”  Next 
day  the  officers  of  justice  came  to  arrest 
him,  and  when  told  he  had  left  the  city, 
they  declared  he  was  a sorcerer  who 
knew  things  before  they  came  to  pass. — 
St.  Jerome  (a.d.  390),  Life  of  St.  Hilarion 
the  Hermit. 

The  death  of  Julian  the  Apostate  fore- 
warned. When  the  emperor  Julian  was 
about  to  start  on  his  Parthian  expedition, 
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he  threatened,  on  his  return,  to  smite  the 
Christians  hip  and  thigh,  so  as  to  wipe 
them  entirely  from  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth.  Libanius,  the  rhetorician,  asked 
one  of  them  scoflingly  what  the  car- 
penter’s Son  was  doing  on  their  behalf. 
“Making a coffin,”  he  replied,  “for  your 
master,  the  emperor.”  The  event  proved 
the  answer  to  be  prophetic ; for  the 
emperor  was  mortally  wounded  in  a night 
skirmish;  and,  just  before  dying,  tossed 
the  blood,  with  which  his  hand  was  filled, 
intotheair,  saying,  “ Vicisti,  0 Galilee . . .” 
“ Thou  hast  prevailed,  0 Galilean.  Thy 
right  hand  hath  the  pre-eminence ! ” — 
Theodoret  (a.d.  443-450),  Ecclesiastical 
History. 

Some  say  that  Julian  received  his  death-wound  from  an 
angel.  Roswcyde,  the  haglographer  (vol.  i.  p.  41G),  in  his 
Life  of  Macarius,  nsserts  that  Julian  was  slain  by  “Mer- 
curius,  the  Christian  martyr.” 

Pcden's  prophetic  warnings.  When 
Pcden  was  a prisoner  in  the  Bass,  as  he 
was  engaged  in  public  worship  one  Sun- 
day, a young  woman  mocked  him  with 
loud  laughter.  Peden  said  to  her,  “ Thou 
mockest  at  the  service  of  God  ; but  God 
hath  said,  ‘ I also  will  laugh  at  your 
calamity,  and  will  mock  when  your  fear 
cometh ; when  your  fear  cometh  as 
desolation,  and  destruction  cometh  as  a 
whirlwind.’  ” Soon  afterwards  this 
young  woman  was  walking  on  the  rock, 
and  a sudden  blast  of  wind  swept  her 
into  the  sea,  and  she  was  lost. 

Another  instance.  One  day,  while 
walking  on  the  rock,  a soldier  cried  out 
to  Peden,  “ The  devil  take  you ! ” “Fie! 
fie!”  said  Peden,  “you  know  not  what 
you  say,  but  will  ere  long  repent  it.” 
At  this  reproof,  the  soldier  went  to  the 
guard-room  as  one  distraught,  crying  like 
a madman,  “The  devil!  the  devil!” 
Peden  heard  of  the  man’s  insanity,  went 
to  him,  prayed  over  him,  and  he  returned 
to  his  right  mind. — Martyrs  of  the  Bass 
Bock. 

Reconciliation  before  Offer- 
ings. 

Matt.  v.  23,  24.  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the 
altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother 
hath  ought  against  thee;  leave  there  thy  gift 
before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way;  first  be  re- 
conciled to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer 
thy  gift. 

Job  xlii.  7,  8.  The  Lord  then  said  to  Eliphaz 
the  Temanite,  My  wrath  is  kindled  against 
thee,  and  against  thy  two  friends  : for  ye  have 
not  spoken  of  Me  the  thing  that  is  right,  as  .My 
servant  Job  hath.  Therefore  take  unto  you 
now  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams,  and  go  to 
My  servant  Job,  and  offer  up  for  yourselves  a 
burnt  offering ; and  My  servant  Job  shall  pray 
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for  you  ; for  him  will  I accept : lest  I deal  with 
you  after  your  folly,  in  that  ye  have  not  spoken 
of  Me  the  thing  which  is  right,  like  My  servant 
Job. 

How  St.  John,  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, taught  reconciliation  (a.d.  619). 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was 
customary,  at  least  in  Alexandria,  at  the 
time  when  St.  John  the  Almoner  was 
patriarch,  for  the  priest  to  invite  a certain 
number  of  lay  assistants  to  accompany 
him  in  the  prayers  and  canticles  which 
come  after  the  elevation  of  the  host. 
Now,  at  Alexandria  there  was  a man  of 
wealth  and  family  who,  for  a long  time, 
had  a deadly  feud  with  another.  They 
would  negotiate  nothing  together,  would 
not  speak  to  each  other,  and  all  the 
efforts  of  the  patriarch  to  reconcile  them 
proved  nugatory.  At  last  he  hit  upon 
the  following  device : he  invited  the 
nobleman  to  assist  him  in  the  service  of 
the  mass,  and  as  this  was  thought  a very 
great  compliment,  it  was  readily  accepted. 
The  patriarch,  however,  had  instructed 
all  the  other  assistants  beforehand  what 
they  were  to  do.  Well,  the  assistants 
accompanied  the  patriarch  as  usual,  and 
came  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  “and  forgive 
us  our  trespasses,”  when  the  patriarch 
and  those  in  the  secret  stopped  suddenly, 
leaving  the  nobleman  to  say  alone,  “as 
we  forgive  those  that  trespass  against 
us.”  The  nobleman  was  utterly  con- 
founded and  thoroughly  ashamed  ; and 
at  the  close  of  the  service  came  to  St. 
John  and  said,  “ I confess  my  sin  ; come 
with  me,  and  reconcile  mo  to  my  enemy.” 
St.  John  merely  answered,  “ 0 God,  for- 
give us  our  offences,  as  we  forgive  those 
who  offend  us,”  and  went  with  the  noble- 
man to  witness  his  reconciliation. — 
Leontius  (bishop  of  Naples),  Life  of  St. 
John  the  Almoner , 

Relics. 

2 Kings  iv.  18-37.  'When  the  son  of  the 
Shunammite  woman  died,  Elisha  commanded 
Gelmi,  saying.  Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  take  my 
staff  in  thine  hand,  and  go  thy  way,  and  lay  my 
staif  upon  the  face  of  the  child. 

2 Kings  xiii.  21.  And  Elisha  died,  and  they 
buried  him.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  Moab- 
ites were  burying  a man,  they  spied  a band  of 
men,  and  cost  the  dead  body  into  the  sepulchre 
of  Elisha;  and  when  it  touched  the  bones  of 
Elisha,  it  revived,  and  stood  on  its  feet. 

Acts  xix.  11,  12.  And  God  wrought  special 
miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul,  so  that  from  his 
body  were  brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs 
or  aprons,  and  the  diseases  departed  from  them, 
ami  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them. 

Kcci.rsiASTiccs.  lie  did  wonders  in  his  life, 
and  at  his  death  his  body  prophesied. 


N.B.— The  greatest  collector.of  relics  that  ever  lived  was 
St,  Boniface  IV.  On  Nov.  1,  A.D.  807,  as  many  as  twenty- 
eight  waggon-loads  of  relics  were  broaght  to  the  church 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  which  had  been  a heathen 
pantheon.  It  was  then  that  “ All- Saints'  Day"  was  first 
appointed. 

The  baton  of  St.  Cajctan.  When  St. 
John-Joseph  of  the  Cross  was  on  his  death- 
bed, the  Theatins  came  to  visit  him, 
bringing  with  them  the  famous  baton  of 
St.  Cajetan,  with  which  they  touched  his 
head.  The  behaviour  of  this  relic  was  so 
remarkable,  that  it  must  be  told  in  the 
very  words  of  Father  Michel,  by  whom 
the  experiment  was  made.  “ En  vertu 
de  l’amour  re'eiproque  qui  existait  entre  le 
Pcrc  Jean-Joseph  de  la  Croix  et  moi,  et 
aussi  mon  profond  respect  et  de  mes 
obligations  particulieres  envers  lui,  je 
n’eus  pas  plus  tot  appris  qu’il  avait  dte' 
frappe'  d’une  attaque  d’apoplexie,  et  quo 
l’on  craignait  pour  savie,  que  je  lui  portal 
le  baton  de  St.  Caje'tan.  Comme  je  lui 
en  touchais  la  tete,  il  arriva  un  prodige 
qui  n’a  point  eu  de  pareil,  avant  ni 
depuis,  quoique  la  rclique  ait  c'te'  continu- 
ellement  et  soit  encore  porte'e  chez  un 
grand  nombre  de  maladcs.  Lorsque  je  fus 
entre'  dans  la  cellule  du  susdit  serviteur 
de  Dieu  qui  dtnit  mourant,  et  que  je  lui 
eus  pose  la  susdite  relique  sur  la  tete,  le 
baton,  a l’instant  meme,  fit  certains  sauts 
et  certains  bonds  correspondant  h un  son 
me'lodieux  qui  fut  entendu  de  toutes  ceux 
qui  dtaient  presents  ; et,  malgre'  tous  mes 
efforts,  je  ne  pouvais  l'empecher  de  remuer 
dans  mes  mains,  h mon  grand  etonnement 
et  h ma  grande  satisfaction,  qui  furent 
partages  de  tous  ceux  qui  e'taient  avec 
moi  te'moins  d’un  prodige  si  inoui.  Au 
moment  meme  ou  ce  prodige  s’accomplis- 
sait,  on  vit  le  serviteur  de  Dieu  lever 
lentement  la  main,  et  indiquer  de  l’index 
le  cicl.  Frappe  d’dtonnement  de  ce  qui 
se  passait,  et  qui  plus  est,  voyant  que  le 
saint,  par  la  violence  de  son  mal,  e'tait 
hors  de  lui-meme,  je  me  disposais  a ap- 
procher  une  seconde  fois  de  lui  la  relique, 
lorsque  le  baton  se  mit  a sautiller  comme 
la  premiere  fois,  et  que  le  son  me'lodieux 
se  fit  de  nouveau  entendre ; une  seconde 
fois  encore  le  serviteur  de  Dieu  leva  la 
main,  et  montra  le  ciel  de  l’index, — ce 
qui  me  fit  comprendre  que  St.  Caje'tan 
l’invitait  au  paradis.  Tout  cela  nous  fut, 
a tous  ceux  qui  etaient  presents  et  a moi 
un  grand  sujet  de  consolation,  et  une  sur- 
abondancc  de  joie  spirituelle.  Le  bruit  de 
ce  grand  miracle  venant  a se  repandre 
tout  h coup  dans  tout  le  monastfere,  on 
vit  arriver  aupres  du  malade  une  foule  de 
religieux  et  de  personnes  de  distinction, 
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qui  joignirent  lours  voix  pour  me  prier 
de  lui  appliquer  encore  line  fois  la  rclique, 
afin  qu’ilsfussentaussieux-memes  temoins 
de  ce  prodige.  D’abord  je  restai  indecis, 
pensant  que  ce  scrait  en  quelque  sorte 
tenter  Dieu ; mais,  cedant  enfm  h,  leur 
importunite,  je  me  pretai  a leurs  desirs, 
me  disant  en  moimeme : Peut-etre  Dieu 
veut-il  encore  glorifier  davantage  son 
serviteur.  Tirant  done  la  relique  de  son 
enveloppc,  tandis  que  tous  ceux  qui  m’en- 
vironnaient  examinaient  avec  une  pieuse 
curiosite  quel  le  resultat,  j’appliquai  la 
relique  sur  le  malade,  h.  deux  reprises 
diffe'rentes,  et  a cliaque  fois  se  renouve- 
lbrent  les  sautillemeuts,  ct  les  sons  dont 
j’ai  pnrle  ; ii  cheque  fois  aussi,  le  serviteur 
de  Dieu  leva  la  main,  et  montra  le  cicl 
comme  les  premieres  fois  ; ce  qui  me  con- 
firma  pleinement  dans  la  persuasion  quo 
e’etait  une  invitation  par  laquclle  St. 
Cajetan  l’appelait  au  bonheur  celeste,  et 
ii  laquclle  le  saint  repondait  par  ce  signe. 
C’est  lh,  un  point  digne  d’une  sericuse 
attention,  lorsqu’on  relicchit  que  le  servi- 
teur de  Dieu  avait  ete  frappe  d’apoplexie, 
et  qu’il  etait  prive  de  sentiment.” 

St  Cajetan  died  in  1547,  this  occurrence  took  place  in 
1734.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  facts  stated  by 
Father  Michel,  but  the  object  obtained  by  the  mysterious 
behaviour  of  the  baton  is  not  apparent  Father  Michel 
seems  to  think  it  was  a call  from  St.  Cajetan  for  Father 
Jolm-Joseph  to  join  the  saints  triumphant.  Wo  are  told 
that  ho  lingered  on  five  days  longer. 

St.  Peter's  chains.  Sfc.  Peter’s  chains 
and  the  Saviour’s  cross  are  the  tivo  most 
notable  relics  in  the  [Roman]  Catholic 
Church,  in  celebration  of  which  special 
days  are  set  apart  every  year.  St.  Peter, 
we  are  told,  was  twice  imprisoned  and 
bound,  once  in  Jerusalem  and  once  at 
Rome.  The  former  case  is  related  in  the 
Book  of  the  Acts  (xii.  1-12),  where  we 
read  that  Ilerod  Agrippa,  to  please  the 
Jews,  seized  Peter,  and  delivered  him  to 
four  quaternions  of  soldiers,  to  keep  till 
after  Easter.  The  night  before  he  was 
to  be  brought  forth,  while  he  still  slept 
between  two  soldiers,  bound  with  two 
chains,  an  angel  came,  and,  smiting  him 
on  the  side,  said  to  him,  “Arise  up 
quickly.”  So  Peter  arose,  and  his  chains 
fell  off.  Then  said  the  angel,  “Gird 
thyself,  and  bind  on  thy  sandals.”  And 
he' did  so.  Again  the  angel  said,  “Cast 
thy  garment  about  thee,  and  follow  me.” 
And  Peter  went  from  the  prison,  follow- 
ing the  angel,  thinking  it  must  be  a dream. 
We  are  told  that  the  apostles  got  posses- 
sion of  these  two  chains,  and  kept  them 
religiously  in  the  treasury  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem.  One  would  like  to  know 
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how  the  apostles  contrived  to  obtain  them, 
for  certainly  they  were  not  in  favour 
with  the  authorities  at  the  time  ; and  it 
is  not  clear  how  the  jailers  could  part 
with  them.  One  would  also  like  to  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  treasury  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  only  places 
of  assembly  were  private  houses,  and  in 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  there  could  be  no 
opportunity  for  looking  after  relics,  nor 
even  personal  property.  Our  Lord  Him- 
self said,  “ Let  him  that  is  on  the  house- 
top not  come  down  to  take  anything  out 
of  his  house  ; neither  let  him  which  is  in 
the  field  return  back  to  take  his  clothes  ” 
(Matt.  xxiv.  17,  18).  This  was  not  a 
time  for  looking  after  chains  and  relics. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  Fecond  imprison- 
ment, which  is  only  traditional.  It  is 
supposed  that  St.  Peter  was  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  and  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned there  by  that  emperor  during 
the  Christian  persecutions  (a.d.  64).  Pro- 
bably he  was  also  chained  with  two  chains. 
We  must  now  pass  over  fifty  years,  and 
come  to  the  pontificate  of  St.  Alexander  I., 
who  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (a.d.  118) 
was  imprisoned  in  the  house  of  Quirinus. 
While  a prisoner  in  this  house,  he  healed 
Balbina,  his  jailer’s  daughter,  of  the  king's 
evil,  by  hanging  his  iron  chains  about  her 
neck.  The  damsel  being  cured  kissed  the 
chains  devoutly  ; but  the  pontiff  said  to 
her,  “ Daughter,  kiss  not  my  chains, 
but  go  and  seek  for  the  chains  of  the 
apostle  Peter,”  meaning,  we  are  told,  the 
chains  with  which  he  was  bound  in  Rome. 
Quirinus  helped  his  daughter,  the  chains 
were  found,  and  were  carefully  deposited 
in  an  oratory  at  Rome,  which  Oratory  was 
afterwards  the  famous  church  of  St. 
Peter  ad  Vincula. 

We  must  now  pass  over  some  340  years, 
and  come  to  a.d.  450,  when  Eudoxia, 
wife  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  emperor 
of  the  East,  went  to  visit  the  holy  places, 
and  Juvenal,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
made  her  a present  of  St.  Peter’s  chains, 
which  were  richly  adorned  “with  pearls, 
aud  gold,  and  precious  stones.”  We  are 
not  told  if  Herod  was  at  this  expense,  or 
if  the  Christians  had  the  bad  judgment 
to  tamper  with  what  the}7  deemed  a price-  ■ 
less  relic.  If  the  latter,  they  were  certainly 
to  blame  for  raising  a suspicion  in  a 
matter  which  ought  to  be  above  suspicion. . 
One  of  the  chains  the  empress  of  the  East : 
sent  to  Constantinople,  and  the  other  to 
her  daughter  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Valen-- 
tinian  III.,  emperor  of  the  West.  This- 
empress  sent  it  to  pope  Sixtus  III.,  who 
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sent  for  the  chains  preserved  in  the 
oratory.  Now  follows  a passage  I cannot 
understand,  and  will  quote  the  words  of 
Mgr.  Guc'rin  ( Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  ix. 
p.  188).  “Le  pape  voulutlui  [the  empress] 
niontrer  les  chaines  [i.e.  the  two  chains] 
dont  St.  Pierre  avait  e'te'  lie  a Rome.  11 
arriva  alors  un  grand  miracle : ces  deux 
chaines  ayant  ete  appiochdes  l’une  de  l’au- 
tre,  s’unirent  d’elles-memes  si  parfaitc- 
ment  ensemble  qu’ellcs  ne  parurent  plus 
qu’une  memo  chaine  forgee  par  un  soul 
ouvricr.”  The  difficulty  I find  is  this. 
The  pope’s  chamberlain  speaks  of  ces  deux 
chaines ; but  there  were  three,  the  two 
chains  from  the  oratory,  and  the  one  sent 
from  Jerusalem.  Nor  does  the  following 
paragraph  help  the  matter:  “Eudoxia, 
amazed  at  this  prodigy,  did  not  demand 
back  the  chain  her  mother  had  sent  to  her, 
but  left  1 toute  cette  longue  chaine  a 
l’Eglise,’  and  built  a beautiful  temple, 
afterwards  called  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula, 
where  the  relic  might  be  deposited,  and 
shown  to  the  faithful.”  Here  evidently 
reference  is  made  to  one  long  chain, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Jerusalem 
chain  with  the  Roman  chain,  and  nothing 
is  said  of  the  second  of  the  two  Roman 
chains.  On  the  next  page  (p.  189)  the 
chamberlain  returns  to  the  subject,  but 
only  perplexes  the  reader'more.  lie  says, 
“ On  voit  quo  les  saintes  chaines  ( plural ) 
ne  sont  plus  entibres.  L’une  d’elles  sc 
compose  do  vingt-huit  anneaux,  dont  le 
dernier,  en  forme  de  S,  soutient  l’entrave 
qui  serrait  le  con  de  l’apotre.  L’autre 
chaine,  rcunic  a la  premiere  par  le  prodige 
que  nous  avons  reconte,  est  formee  de 
cinq  anneaux  ” (so  that  the  long  chain  is 
much  the  shorter  now).  Of  the  five  links, 
he  continues,  “ quatre  plus  petits  que  les 
autres,  et  le  ciuquibme,  en  forme  de  S, 
auquel  sont  attaches  un  plus  grand  anneau 
rond,  et  une  barre  do  fer  qui  re’unissent 
les  deux  chaines.”  Probably  this  iron  bar 
went  into  the  prison  wall,  and  held  the 
captive  chained  to  the  wall.  Putting  the 
two  paragraphs  together,  the  meaning 
seems-  to  be  this  : The  Jerusalem  chain 
united  miraculously  with  one  of  the 
Roman  chains,  leaving  the  number  of 
chains  two,  as  before  ; but  at  the  present 
day  the  longer  chain  is  the  shorter, 
having  only  "five  links,  while  the  other 
has  twenty-eight ; but  nothing  is  said’of 
the  “pearls,  the  gold,  and  the  precious 
stones  ” with  which  the  Jerusalem  chain 
was  so  richly  studded. 

St.  Chrysostom,  in  his  Ilomily  on  St. 
Peter's  Chains,  tells  us  that  in  his  time 


the  other  chain  was  at  Constantinople, 
where  was  also  the  sword  with  which 
Peter  cut  off  the  ear  of  Malchus. 

I have  done  my  best  to  piece  together 
the  sundry  accounts  of  these  chains,  but 
such  difficulties  meet  us  at  every  turn, 
and  the  accounts  of  different  writers  differ 
so  widely,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  un- 
ravel them  into  a consistent  narrative. 
Alban  Butler  greatly  increases  the  diffi- 
culty by  his  dogma,  “ Such  was  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful  for  the  relics, 
that  [even]  the  popes  themselves  durst 
not  presume  to  give  away  any  part  of  the 
precious  remains.”  This  he  corroborates 
on  the  authority  of  Gregory  the  Great 
and  pope  Hormisdas,  and  yet  we  are  told 
that  the  long  double  chain  contained  only 
five  links,  -while  the  other  short  one  con- 
tained twenty-eight. 

Authorities:  Edward Kinesman  (1623), 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  5-19,  etc.  (authenti- 
cated by  John  Floyd,  Soc.  Jesu  Thcologus ; 
Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain  of  Leo  XIII.), 
Vies  des  Saints  (7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  ix. 
p.  18G,  etc.  ; L’abbe  Maistre,  Ilistoire  de 
St.  Pierre  ; History  of  the  Holy  Chains, 
published  by  the  fraternity  in  Rome, 
established  in  their  honour ; Tillemont, 
Memoirs  for  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
First  Six  Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  185,  etc.  ; 
Orsi,  Ecclesiastical  History,  bk.  i.  p.  58, 
etc.;  Monsacrati,  Discussion  on  the  Chains 
of  St.  Peter  (1750)  ; Alban  Butler,  Lives , 
of  the  Saints. 

A right  hand  sent  from  heaven  (mantis 
de  coelo  missa).  St.  William  of  Oulx 
was  a peasant  with  only  one  arm  ; but  an 
angel,  “gue’rit  l’infirmite  de  Guillaume, 
a qui  il  manquait  la  main  droite,  en  lui 
donnant  une  main  miraculeuse,  appele'o 
nianus  de  coelo  missa.’’  When  St. 
William  died  this  hand  refused  to  be 
buried,  and  persistently  pushed  itself 
through  the  coffin.  The  archbishop  of 
Etubrun  then  ordered  it  to  be  cut  off,  and 
stored  amidst  the  holy  relics.  This  was 
done ; and  certain  days  were  set  apart 
when  it  was  to  be  shown  to  the  people. 
The  number  of  miracles  ascribed  to  this 
“Angelic  Hand”  are  referred  to  as 
“incontestable  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  legend.”  Even  pope  Pius  IX.,  so 
late  as  1852,  acknowledged  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  famous  “manus  de  coelo 
missa.” — Mgr.  .1.  I.  Depe'ry  (bishop  of 
Gap),  Histoire  Hagiologique  da  Diocese  da 
Gap. 

(See  Pelops’  Shoulder;  St.  Melor’s  Silver  Hand.) 

The  hood  of  St.  Francis  of  Paula  given 
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him  by  an  any  el  (fifteenth  century).  The 
tradition  in  the  monastery  of  Calabria  is, 
that  an  angel  brought  St.  Francis  of 
Paula  his  chaperon  ; and  we  are  still 
shown  there  a hood  which  the  angel  is 
said  to  have  put  on  the  saint’s  head. — Lcs 
Petits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  iv.  p.  139. 

Lac  Beata  Virginia  in  the  Crypta 
Lactea , near  Bethlehem.  A few  minutes’ 
walk  south  of  the  convent  of  Bethlehem, 
is  the  Crypta  Lactca,  or  Grotto  of  Milk. 
The  local  tradition  is,  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  Herod, 
lost  her  milk  ; and  never  recovered  it,  till 
she  found  refuge  in  this  grot,  which 
offered  an  asylum  more  secure  and  less 
exposed  than  the  “ stable  of  Bethlehem.” 

According  to  another  tradition  the 
Holy  Virgin  used  often  to  carry  her  babe 
to  this  grot,  and  suckle  it  there.  A drop 
from  her  breast,  on  one  occasion,  fell  on 
a stone,  turned  it  to  the  whiteness  of 
alabaster,  and  endowed  it  with  the  secret 
virtue  of  restoring  milk  to  nursing 
mothers.  “ Ce  qni  est  certain,  e’est  que 
toutes  les  femmes  des  enrivons,  Juives, 
C'hretienncs,  et  Mnhame'tanes,  ont  une 
telle  de'votion  pour  cette  grotte,  qu’il  y 
en  a toujours  qui  viennent  y faire  leur 
priere.  La  roche  dans  laquelle  se  trouve 
la  grotte  est  une  craie  extremement 
blanche  ct  friable ; on  la  re'duit  facilc- 
ment  en  poudre  et  on  en  fait  de  petits 
pains  qu’on  envoie  dans  tous  les  pays.” — 
Mgr.  Mislin. 

Milk  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Souillac,  in 
France.  Catherine  Emmerich,  the  vision- 
ary of  Dtilmen  (1774-1824),  says,  “As 
soon  as  the  Magi  departed,  the  holy 
family,  hounded  by  the  emissaries  of 
Herod,  were  obliged  to  quit  the  inn,  and 
lie  concealed  in  the  tomb  of  Maraba. 
Here  Joseph,  fancying  that  his  place  of 
refuge  was  discovered,  suddenly  took  to 
flight  with  the  infant.  Then  saw  I the 
Virgin,  relieved  of  her  disquietude,  left 
alone  in  the  cave  for  the  space  of  half  a 
day.  When  the  time  came  for  suckling 
the  child,  as  the  babe  was  gone,  she 
pressed  the  milk  which  troubled  her  into 
a little  hole  of  some  stones  lying  by. 
She  told  this  to  one  of  the  shepherds  to 
whom  the  angels  appeared ; and  he, 
going  to  the  cave,  found  the  milk  as 
Mary  had  said,  collected  it  with  great 
care,  and  carried  it  to  his  wife,  who 
happened  to  have  an  infant,  but  no  milk. 
The  woman  took  the  sacred  milk 
with  reverence,  and  immediately  her  own 
breasts  were  abundantly  supplied.  I saw 
the  stone,”  she  continues,  “which  con- 
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tained  the  milk,"  adding  that  it  “pos- 
sessed the  same  virtue  as  the  milk  itself  ; 
and  even  Mussulmans  to  the  present  day 
make  use  of  it  for  the  like  purpose,  and 
for  other  cures  also.” 

The  ring  and  cross  of  St.  Coletta  or 
Nicoletia  (a.d.  1380-1447).  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  was  sent  from  heaven  with  a 
gold  ring,  which  he  himself  placed  on  the 
finger  of  St.  Coletta,  in  token  that  Christ 
had  accepted  her  as  His  virgin  bride. 
Many  persons  saw  this  ring  and  touched 
it;  and ‘sometimes  St.  Coletta  lent  it  to 
a sister  as  an  amulet,  when  confided  with 
a mission  of  more  than  ordinary  danger. 

St.  Coletta  also  received  from  heaven 
a gold  crucifix,  which  contained,  in  a 
small  locket,  a part  of  the  true  cross. 
This  crucifix  is  still  preserved  in  the 
monastery  of  Poligny.  The  upright  is 
0,035  millimetres,  the  crossbar  0,008 
millimetres.  The  arms  of  the  Saviour 
arc  almost  horizontally  extended,  and  the 
feet  are  fastened  near  each  other  with  two 
nails.  On  one  side  are  five  precious 
stones,  four  of  which  are  blue,  and  one 
red.  Between  each  stone  is  a pearl.  The 
stones  arc  let  in,  but  the  pearls  are  simply 
nailed  on  by  gold  pins.  The  piece  of 
the  true  cross  is  contained  in  a little  box 
or  locket  just  below  the  feet.  The 
subjoined  will  be  interesting  to  many: — 

"St. Colette  ffltenvoy<$  du  ciel  uno  petite  croisettcdc  fin 
or,  en  laquelle  tftait  cnchfu«6  une  petito  portion  de  In 
snintc  Croix,  laquelle  cllo  garda  moult  diSvotemcnt.  Et 
plusieurs  la  voyaient  et  la  maninient,  ct  nffirmnient,  quo 
la  ditc  croisette  n avait  oneques  faite  ni  forgtSe  de  mains 
Ini m nines. ”—Le  P6re  Sellier,  Vie  do  St.  Colette  (2  vols.), 
1853. 

One  of  the  stones  cast  at  St.  Stephen 
broken  without  mechanical  force  (A.n.  994). 
St.  Gerard,  bishop  of  Toiil,  asked  Theo- 
doric,  bishop  of  Metz,  to  assist  at  the 
dedication  of  his  cathedral.  Thcodoric 
not  being  able  to  attend,  Gerard  went  to 
Metz,  and  asked  him  to  give  him  a piece 
of  the  stone  which  had  been  cast  at 
St.  Stephen,  for  which  the  cathedral  of 
Metz  was  celebrated.  Gerard  took  up 
the  stone,  kissed  it,  and  let  his  tears  fall 
on  it.  As  he  did  so,  the  part  he  touched 
separated  of  itself  from  the  rest  of  the 
stone  ; and  Theodoric,  looking  upon  it  as 
the  work  of  God,  in  honour  of  His  saint, 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  allow  St. 
Gerard  to  take  it  away  with  him.  This 
relic  was  enclosed  in  an  image  of  St. 
Stephen  given  by  Nicholas  de  Sane, 
archdeacon  of  Toul,  and  enriched  by 
Antoine,  duke  of  Lorraine,  in  1540. — 
Father  Benedict,  Life  of  St.  Gerard 
(1700).  (See  Stone,  p.  264.) 
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Tooth  of  St.  Paid.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Harmer  says  in  his  Observations,  vol.  ii. 
p.  306,  “A* gentleman  once  showed  me  a 
prodigious  tooth,  which  apparently  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  monsters  of  the 
deep.  It  was  found  by  one  of  his  ances- 
tors among  the  treasures  of  a Roman 
Catholic  who  was  fond  of  relics,  and  who 
had  evidently  taken  great  care  of  this 
tooth.  It  was  wrapped  in  silk,  with  two 
or  three  outer  covers  of  paper,  on  one  of 
which  was  written,  ‘ A tooth  of  the  holy 
St.  Paul.'  ” The  person  who  showed  it 
to  Mr.  Harmer  was  a Protestant,  and  as 
he  held  the  monster  tooth  in  his  hand, 
quizzically  remarked,  “ Don’t  you  think 
that  St.  Paul  had  a fine  set  of  grinders  ? ” 

St.  Longis  finds  a tooth  of  St.  Peter 
six  hundred  years  after  his  death  (A.n. 
653).  St.  Longis,  having  built  a monas- 
tery at  Boisselibre,  started  for  Rome  to 
obtain  some  relics  for  his  basilica.  One 
night  St.  Peter  himself  appeared  to  him, 
and  told  him  to  go  to  his  tomb  at  day- 
break, and  he  would  find  there  a precious 
relic.  St.  Longis  went  to  the  apostle’s 
tomb,  and  found  there  a tooth,  which  he 
took  to  Boisselibre.  St.  Ilarduin  and  a 
great  crowd  of  people  flocked  to  the 
monasters}',  “ pour  vc'ncrer  ce  gage  de  la 
protection  du  Prince  dcs  Apotres.” — Vita 
Sancti  Lcogisili,  No.  6. 

If  tills  is  ft  specimen  of  the  way  relics  fire  discovered,  no 
wonder  the  supply  is  so  abundant.  We  should  like  to 
know  how  this  tooth  came  to  lie  on  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter.  Had  it  been  thero  some  six  hundred  years  and 
not  noticed  ; or  dkl  St.  Peter  pull  out  one  of  his  teeth  to 
please  St.  Longis ; or  did  the  tooth  somehow  pass  through 
the  earth  and  tomb,  and  come  to  the  surface  at  this  exact 
juncture,  when  Longis  was  hunting  for  relics?  After 
these  difficulties  are  solved,  it  would  be  well  to  know  how 
Longis  knew  the  tooth  to  be  ono  of  St.  Peter’s,  and 
whether  ho  examined  the  dead  body  to  see  If  this  parti- 
cular tooth  was  missing.  Surely  St  Longis  and  St 
Harduin  wero  easily  satisfied. 

Relics  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  the 
husband  of  Mary. 

His  Girdle.  The  Discalceati  guard 
with  great  reverence  St.  Joseph’s  girdle 
in  Notre  Dame,  Joinville  sur  Marne, 
diocese  of  Langres. 

"Cette  ccinturc  consiate  cn  un  tissu  plat,  do  fil  on 
d*<5corce,  nssoz  gro3  et  de  couleur  grisAtrc ; elle  est  longuo 
d’un  metre,  et  porto  en  largeur  de  30  a 45  centimetres. 
Aux  extr6init<$s  est  attachi  un  fermoir  en  ivoire,  jauni 
par  lo  temps;  une  boutonniirc  se  trouve  aussi  a l’un  dcs 
bout*.  Confectionndo,  suivant  la  tradition,  par  les  mains 
de  la  Ste.  Vicrgc.  On  pent  croire  qu’elle  Ini  resta,  commo 
un  souvenir  bicn  chor,  A la  mort  do  son  tfpoux ; et  quo 
plus  tard  elle  fut  remise  A St.  Jean  on  A quelque  autre 
npAtre.”  It  was  removed  from  Palestine  to  the  chAteau  do 
Joinville  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

IDs  Stick  is  preserved  in  the  monas- 
tery of  angels,  Florence. 

Another  Stick  and  iiis  Hammer 
are  preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Anas- 
tasia, Rome, 


The  Cloak  which  St.  Joseph  is  said 
to  have  thrown  over  the  babe  Jesus  in  the 
manger  of  Bethlehem,  is  also  preserved 
in  the  church  of  St.  Anastasia,  Rome. 

Relics  of  St.  Paul,  bishop  of  Leon  (a.d. 
492-573).  St.  Paul,  bishop  of  Leon,  was 
buried  at  Oxismor  cathedral,  but  when 
the  Danes  ravaged  Brittany,  the  body  of 
the  saint  was  removed  to  the  monastery 
of  Floury  sur  Loire.  At  the  Reformation, 
“the  Calvinists,”  having  got  this  monas- 
tery into  their  hands,  burnt  to  powder  the 
“holy  relics,”  and  scattered  the  ashes 
to  the  wind.  After  this  positive  state- 
ment, we  are  rather  surprised  to  read  in 
the  next  paragraph,  “Nevertheless,  the 
church  of  Leon  still  (1882)  possesses  the 
skull  of  the  saint,  the  entire  bone  of 
the  right  arm,  and  one  of  his  fingers,  kept 
in  a silver  coffer.”  One  naturally  asks, 
if  the  “relics  were  burnt  to  powder,  and 
the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds,”  how 
could  such  material  parts  as  these  have 
escaped  ? Of  this  we  are  not  informed ; 
but  we  are  told  that  Mgr.  Dombidau  de 
Crousheilles,  in  1809,  “ authenticated  the 
relics.” — Dom  Lobineau,  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
bishop  of  Leon,  edited,  with  notes,  by 
Mons.  Tresvaux. 

As  Paul  died  in  573,  and  his  relics  were  burnt  to  ashe3 
at  the  Reformation,  how  could  these  bonc3  be  authenti- 
cated in  1809?  Probably  the  Calvinists,  " who  burnt  the 
relics.”  would  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  authentication  of 
the  bishop  of  Quimper.  

The  relics  of  St.  Trojecia  strangely  dis- 
covered and  recognized.  St.  Trojecia  was 
born  at  Poitiers,  but  no  one  knows  when, 
and  died  at  Euthfenes  at  a very  advanced 
age.  She  was  buried  under  a stone  in 
St.  Stephen’s  church,  where  she  died. 
The  troubles  of  the  times  made  her  quite 
forgotten,  but  in  1698  Philippe  de  Lu- 
signan,  bishop  of  Rodez,  visiting  St. 
Stephen’s  church,  discovered,  no  one 
knows  how,  the  body  of  this  saint,  the 
head  being  enclosed  in  an  ivory  casket. 
He  ordered  the  relics  to  be  removed  to 
the  cathedral  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony, all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  and 
an  immense  concourse  of  people  being 
l*resent. — L’abbe'  L.  Serviferes,  Les  Saints 
du  Roucrgue. 

Relics  emit  on  St.  Eloi  a celestial  balm 
(a.d.  659).  St.  Eloi,  bishop  of  Noyon, 
kept  in  his  chamber  a number  of  relics, 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  in  a bag. 
The  bag  hung  over  his  head,  and  when 
ho  was  abed  he  made  his  prayers  under 
them.  One  night  as  he  was  so  engaged, 
a man  appeared  before  him  and  said, 
“ Eloi.  your  prayers  are  heard,  and  vou 
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shall  have  the  assurance  you  request,  that 
God  has  accepted  your  penances  and 
pardoned  your  sins.”  Forthwith  a liquor 
flowed  from  the  hag  above  his  head  ; it 
fell  on  his  head,  it  flowed  along  his  robe, 
it  anointed  his  feet.  The  odour  itself 
was  ravishing,  surpassing  all  earthly 
perfumes.  He  knew  his  sins  were  for- 
given, and  he  was  placed  again  in  the 
condition  in  which  he  was  at  baptism. — 
St.  Ouen  (archbishop  of  Rouen),  Life  of 
St.  Eloi. 

The  relics  of  St.  Briocus  jump  for  joy 
(a.d.  1210).  St.  Briocus  of  Great 
Britain  died  a.d.  502.  In  1210  the  father 
superior  of  Angers  wished  to  obtain  some 
of  his  bones,  and  two  ribs,  an  arm,  and 
a vertebra  were  given  him.  When  these 
bones  entered  the  cathedral,  they  jumped 
for  joy  at  the  honour  conferred  upon 
them . — Dom  Lobineau,  Lives  of  the  British 
Saints. 

Relics  made  to  bleed  by  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  (a.d.  540-604).  Certain  am- 
bassadors, on  one  occasion,  besought 
Gregory  the  Great  to  give  them  some 
relics  for  their  churches.  The  pontiff 
took  a fine  linen  napkin,  and  touched 
with  it  the  body  of  some  deceased  saints  ; 
then  placing  the  napkin  in  a box,  he 
sealed  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  ambas- 
sadors. Being  curious  to  know  what  it 
was  that  Gregory  had  given  them,  they 
opened  the  box,  took  out  the  napkin,  and 
found  nothing  inside.  Greatly  astonished, 
and  thinking  a practical  joke  had  been 
played  upon  them,  they  took  the  box 
and  its  contents  back  to  the  pope.  St. 
Gregory  laid  the  napkin  on  the  altar, 
and  failing  on  his  knees,  prayed  God  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  ambassadors  that 
they  might  see  the  ralue  of  'the  napkin 
given  ns  a relic.  Then,  holding  the  cloth 
out  before  them,  he  pricked  it  with  a 
penknife  ; whereupon  blood  flowed  from 
it  in  great  abundance.  The  ambassadors, 
utterly  confounded,  took  the  napkin  with 
many  thaHks,  and  prized  the  gift  as  a 
relic  of  inestimable  value.  (See  Index, 
Bleeding.) — John  the  deacon  (twelfth 
century),  Life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
(written  by  him  at  the  especial  command 
of  pope  John  VIII.). 

Tho  custom  of  sending  napkins  and  bandages  which  hnd 
touched  relics  was  not  unusual  with  tho  Roman  pontiffs. 
The  same  Gregory  told  tho  empress  Constance,  when  she 
asked  him  to  give  her  the  head  of  St.  Paul,  that  it  was 
not  customary  even  to  touch  the  relics  except  with  great 
levercnco,  but  in  lieu  of  relics  the  church  was  accustomed 
to  send  a napkin  or  bandage  which  had  touched  n relic, 
and  God  operated  miracles  in  vlrtuo  thereof.— See  tho 
L'i  istlo  of  St.  Gregory. 

Belies  join  St,  Gregory  of  Langres  in 


psalmody  (a.d.  541).  One  night  a deacon 
watched,  and  saw  St.  Gregory  rise  from 
his  bed,  and  leave  his  dormitory  at  mid- 
night. Tho  deacon  followed  unobserved, 
and  saw  him  enter  the  baptistery,  the  door 
of  which  opened  to  him  of  its  own  accord. 
For  a time,  all  was  dead  silence;  and 
then  .St.  Gregory  began  to  chant.  Pre- 
sently a number  of  voices  joined  in,  and 
the  singing  continued  for  the  space  of 
three  hours.  Gregory  of  Tours  naively 
remarks,  “I  think  the  voices  proceeded 
from  the  relics  thero  preserved,  which 
revealed  themselves  to  the  saint,  and 
joined  him  in  singing  praises  to  God.” — 
Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  i. 
p.  59. 

Of  course  echo  hail  nothing  to  do  with  tho  “miracle.” 

’ Wonders  due  to  the  relics  of  St.  Ig- 
natius Loyola  (a.d.  1491-155G).  “At 
Sena  the  devils  durst  not  look  uppon  his 
picture,  but  hung  theyr  heads  in  theyr 
bosomes  for  very  pure  shame.  His  picture 
in  Malacia  scared  away  a devill.  His 
picture  in  paper  at  Madena,  pinned  closely 
uppon  a wall,  skared  away  a whole  troupe 
of  devils  out  of  foure  women  possessed. 
The  bare  pronouncing  [of]  his  name  at 
Rome,  skared  out  two  legions  of  devils. 
A peece  of  his  coife  that  hee  wore,  healed 
a woman  of  the  phrensie.  A peece  of> 
leather  that  he  used  at  his  stomaclc  cured* 
flic  plague.  A peece  of  his  hayre-cloth 
purged  an  holy  nunne  of  a hundred 
stones  in  one  yeere.  A peece  of  a relique 
of  his,  close  shut  in  aboxc,  burnt  a devill, 
and  made  him  to  roare  the  bredth  of  a 
chamber  of  [off],  A peece  of  a relique 
cast  into  the  sea,  calmed  the  waves,  and 
stilled  the  windes.  But  the  bare  subscrip- 
tion of  his  name  in  a morsel  of  paper 
passeth  all  the  rest : it  healed  the  tooth- 
ache, the  crampe,  the  gowte,  the  sciatica, 
the  leprosie,  the  skurvies, — and  being 
laid  uppon  ...  a woman  ...  in  tra- 
vaile  . . . past  all  hope  of  life,  tooke 
away  her  painc,  facilitated  the  birth,  and 
recovered  her  life.” — S.  Ilarsnet  (after- 
wards archbishop  of  York),  Ropish  Im- 
postures (1604),  p.  56. 

Relics  preserved  in  the  abbey  church  of 
Savigny.  At  one  time  the  abbey  church 
of  Savigny  was  said  to  contain — 

The  head  of  St.  Vital,  and  his  chasuble. 

Part  of  the  wood  of  the  true  cross. 

Relics  of  the  prophet  Daniel ; of  St. 
Joseph,  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Peter,  St. 
Matthew,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  James, 
St.  Victor,  St.  Bernard,  St.  William  Fir- 
matus,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
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The  chasuble  of  St.  Peter  (!  !). 

These  were  all  contained  in  a costly 
casket,  and  carried  in  procession  on 
Maunday  Thursday.  In  1793  the  reli- 
quaries were  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
relics  thrown  to  the  winds  by  the  revolu- 
tionists. 

Relics  in  Souillac  church.  Mgr.  Doncy, 
bishop  of  Montauban,  gives  us  a list  of 
111  relics  of  Souillac  church,  proved 
beyond  a doubt  to  be  genuine  by  the 
proces-verbal  of  May  25,  1856.  Amongst 
them  we  find — 

De  vestimentis  Domini. 

De  spinis  coronas  Domini. 

De  tabula  et  pane  Coense  Domini. 

De  terra  ubi  pescrucis  [Domini]  positus 
erat,  quando  Christus  fuit  crucifixus. 

De  velo,  cingulo,  vestimentis,  et  lacte 
[! !]  Beat®  Mari®. 

De  sangiune  et  vestimentis  SS.  Inno- 
centium. 

De  vestimento  S.  Joannis,  S.  Petri. 

De  una  uncia  digiti  S.  Pauli,  et  duo 
dentes  ejusdem. 

Relics  of  S.  Thomas,  S.  Barnabas,  S. 
Timothaei  discipuli  Pauli,  S.  Stephani 
proto-martyris,  S.  Laurentii,  S.  Marci, 
S.  Marcellini,  S.  Sixti  papas,  S.  Caecilias, 
S.  Luciae,  S.  Dorothea,  and  many  others. 

The  relics  are  contained  in  a reliquary 
of  copper,  gilded  and  chased,  evidently 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 

That  many  of  these  relics  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  may  bo  readily  admitted,  but 
eleven  hundred  years  is  a long  time  from  the  Crucifixion  ; 
and  such  relics  ns  the  "milk  of  the  Virgin  Mary,”  "the 
bread  of  the  Last  Supper,”  the  "mould  where  the  cross 
stood,"  and  the  several  garments  of  the  Lord,  ought  to  show 
an  unbroken  and  incontestable  legal  instrument,  far  far 
clearer  than  that  offered  by  "miracles”  attributed  to 
them.  We  know  that  the  two  tables  of  stone,  inscribed 
by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty,  and  religiously  kept  for 
some  centuries  in  the  sacred  ark,  though  reverenced  by 
the  Jews,  were  nevertheless  lost,  and  the  loss  of  such  relics 
is  certainly  most  astounding,  fax  more  so  than  such  relics 
as  the  above  would  have  been. 

A list  of  famous  relies,  given  by  John 
Brady,  1839. 

(This  list  of  relics  is  given  on  the  authority  of  John 
Brady,  who  must  be  held  responsible.  It  is  a pit)'  he  has 
not  given  the  whereabouts  of  each  relic,  that  the  accuracy 
of  his  statements  might  be  verified.) 

Coal.  One  of  the  coals  that  broiled 
St.  Lawrence. 

Finger.  A finger  of  St.  Andrew  ; 
another  of  John  the  Baptist ; one  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ; and  the  thumb  of  St.Thomas. 

Handkerchiefs  (Two),  stamped  with 
the  face  of  Christ.  One  was  sent  by  our 
Lord  Himself  as  a present  to  Agbarus, 
prince  of  Edessa ; and  the  other  was  a 
cloth  lent  by  Veronica  to  Jesus  to  wipe 
the  sweat  from  His  face  on  His  way  to 
Calvary.  (See  Veronicas.) 
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Head.  Two  heads  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist (! !). 

Hem.  The  hem  of  our  Lord  s garment 
touched  by  the  woman  who  was  healed  of 
her  bloody  issue;  the  hem  of  Joseph’s 
coat  of  many  colours. 

Lock  of  Hair.  A lock  of  the  hair 
with  which  Mary  Magdalene  wiped  the 
Saviour’s  feet. 

Nail.  One  of  the  nails  used  in  the 
crucifixion  was  set  in  the  “ iron  crown  of 
Lombardy.”  [One  nail  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Santa  Croce,  at  Rome  ; another  at 
Siena  ; a third  at  Venice ; a fourth  in  the 
church  of  the  Carmelites,  in  Paris  ; a fifth 
in  theHoly  Chapel ; a sixth  at  Draguignan ; 
a seventh  at  Tcnaille.  One  was  thrown 
by  the  empress  Helena  into  the  gulf  of 
Venice  to  allay  a storm  ; another  was 
inserted  by  Constantine  in  his  helmet,  as 
an  amulet ; one  or  two  others  were  set 
in  the  emperor’s  horse’s  headstall.]  (See 
Cross  discovered.) 

Phi  ad  of  Sweat.  A phial  of  the 
sweat  of  St.  Michael,  when  he  contended 
with  Satan  (11). 

Rays  of  a Star.  Some  of  the  rays 
of  the  guiding  star  which  appeared  to  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  East  (!  !). 

Rib.  A rib  of  the  Verbum  caro  factum, 
or  the  “ Word  made  Flesh  ” (! !). 

Rod.  Moses’  rod. 

Seamless  Coat.  The  seamless  coat  of 
our  Lord,  for  which  lots  were  cast  at  the 
Crucifixion. 

Slippers.  A pair  of  slippers  worn  by 
Enoch  before  the  Flood. 

Sroox.  The  pap-spoon  and  dish  used 
by  the  Virgin  Mary  for  Jesus  when  an 
infant. 

Sword  and  Shield.  The  short  sword 
of  St.  Michael,  and  his  square  buckler 
lined  with  red  velvet  (! !). 

Tear.  The  tear  shed  by  Jesus  over 
the  grave  of  Lazarus.  This  relic  was 
given  by  an  angel  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  is  preserved  in  a phial  ( ! !). 

Tooth.  A tooth  of  our  Lord  Himself. 

Waterpot.  One  of  the  waterpots 
used  at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  in  Galilee. 
— Claris  Calendria,  p.  240. 

Belies  mentioned  by  Melancthon. 

Face.  The  face  of  a seraph  without 
a nose  (1 !). 

Flame.  A flame  of  the  bush  which 
Moses  beheld  burning.  The  bishop  of 
Metz  asserted  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  this  relic  (! !). 

Leg.  A leg  of  the  ass  on  which  Jesus 
rode  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem. 

Skull.  The  skull  of  St.  Matthias, 
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said  to  have  died  a.d.  G3.  St.  Helena 
(248-328)  sent  his  body  to  Rome  [John 
Eck  says  it  was  sent  to  Augsburg], 
[Some  bones  of  the  head  are  at  present 
in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  ; other  parts  of 
the  skull  were  sent  by  the  same  empress 
to  tho  archbishop  of  Treves ; and  a part 
of  the  skull  was  preserved  at  Barbezieux, 
in  Saintonge,  till  the  Reformation,  when 
it  was  burned.] 

[Stone.  In  Soulac  is  preserved  a 
bloody  stone  thrown  at  the  martyr 
SteDhen.] — The  Eclectic  Review.  (See 

p.  260.) 

Miscellaneous  relics  of  remarkable  cha- 
racter. Gregory  the  Great  sent  to  his 
friend  St.  Leander  the  famous  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  made  by  St.  Luke  the 
evangelist.  It  is  preserved  at  Guadaloupc, 
in  Spain. 

In  the  crypt  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  are  preserved  not  only  some  of 
the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  infant  Jesus, 
but  also  some  of  the  hay  on  which  He  was 
laid  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem.  Joseph’s 
cloak,  thrown  over  the  child  to  keep  it 
warm,  is  preserved  in  the  church  of  St. 
Anastasia ; and  some  of  the  hair  of  the 
infant  in  the  basilica  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Harsnet  says  the  following  relics  “ are 
jewelled  up  in  the  popes  I’ropitiatorie  at 
Rome : viz.  A sacred  violl  of  our  Ladies 
inilke ; a pcece  of  St.  Paules  breeches 
and  chaire  ; the  tayle  of  the  asse  whereon 
our  Saviour  rode  "to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
rest.” — Popish  Impostures,  p.  118. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  defends  all  relics  ns  "precious  trea- 
sures of  tlio  Church,"  and  "insists  on  their  genuineness." 
How  could  he  do  otherwise  and  be  consistent?  Miracles 
and  relics  are  bound  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  makeshift  of  a relic  suggested  by 
Agazarius  (1600).  “ Agazarius  the  Jesuit 

te'ls  us,  that  hee  having  brought  from 
Rome  certaine  halowed  graines,  which 
be  gave  to  his  holy  children  for  their 
sevcrall  necessities, — they  by  misfortune 
lost  them,  but  [he]  comforts  his  shrivel- 
ings  by  telling  them  in  honest  terms,  that 
any  little  prety  peble  taken  up  out  of  a 
gutter,  will  serve  as  well,  if  it  be  receaved 
and  kept  with  humility  and  devotion.” — 
Harsnet  (afterwards  archbishop  of  York), 
Popish  Impostures  (1604),  p.  104. 

Bruno  ( Leo  IX.)  cures  the  plague  by 
relics  steeped  in  wine  (a.d.  1002-1054). 
Bruno  used  to  make  a pilgrimage  every 
year  to  the  tomb  of  some  apostle.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  five 
hundred  persons,  and  all  were  smitten  by 
the  plague,  from  the  foul  air  of  the  country 
(hey  had  to  pass  through.  Bruno,  then 
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bishop  of  Toul,-'  “had  the  happy  thought 
of  dipping  the  relics  which  he  carried 
about  with  him  in  wine,  and  gave  the 
plague-stricken  some  of  the  wine  to 
drink.”  Our  biographer  adds,  “All  those 
who  drank  in  faith  recovered,”  but  he 
does  not  state  the  number  that  did  so. — 
Wibert,  Life  of  St.  Leo  IX. 

Candida  Francisca  cured  of  a mortal 
disease  by  a picture  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
(June  22,  a.d.  1600).  Candida  Francisca, 
a religious  of  St.  Agnes,  Milan,  had  been 
confined  to  her  bed  twenty-two  months. 
She  was  lame  in  the  left  leg,  and  so 
afflicted  in  her  whole  body,  that  the 
doctors  pronounced  her  case  hopeless. 
She  now  requested  that  a portrait  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  might  be  handed  to 
her,  and  as  she  held  it,  she  earnestly  in- 
voked the  saint  to  come  to  her  relief. 
Presently  all  her  pains  left  her  ; her  leg, 
which  was  shorter  than  the  other,  was 
not  only  healed  but  elongated  ; and  she 
rose  up  cheerful  in  spirits,  and  in  perfect 
health. — The  Bull  of  Canonization. 

The  relics  of  St.  Desiderius,  bishop  of 
Langrcs,  cure  a woman  at  the  point  of  death 
(a.d.  1657).  Desiderius  was  a peasant 
in  the  third  century,  living  at  Bavari, 
and  was  chosen  bishop  of  Langres.  He 
was  beheaded  by  Chrocus,  an  Allemand 
chief,  in  264.  In  1315  his  relics  were 
transferred  from  the  little  chapel  on  the 
Marne  to  the  cathedral.  In  1657  Mgr. 
Sebastian  Zamet  opened  the  reliquary  to 
give  the  relics  to  the  church  of  Avignon. 
They  rested  at  Rosoy  in  the  house  of  a 
woman  confined  to  her  bed,  and  supposed 
to  be  in  articulo  mortis.  The  relics  were 
taken  to  her  room,  and  the  moment  they 
touched  her,  she  was  restored  to  perfect 
health.  “ Ce  miracle,  le  chroniqueur 
Cle'ment  Machcret,  cure  d’Hortes,  dressa 
proces-vcrbal.” — L’abbe'  Mazelin,  Saints 
de  la  Haute  Marne. 

Miraculous  cures  effected  by  the  relics  of 
St.  Ucrmana  Cousin  of  Pibrac  (a.d.  1579- 
1601).  Germana  Cousin  was  a poor 
shepherdess  of  Pibrac,  near  Toulouse. 
She  was  very  sickly  and  scrofulous,  but 
is  an  object  of  considerable  interest, 
because  she  was  canonized  so  recently  as 
1854  by  pope  Pius  IX.,  amidst  such  a 
concourse  of  people  as  have  rarely  been 
collected  together.  At  Pibrac  the  Holy 
Communion  was  given  to  eight  thousand 
persons,  and  hundreds  were  dismissed. 
At  least  seventy  thousand  persons  were 
assembled  in  the  little  village  of  Pibrac 
to  do  honour  to  the  shepherdess,  crowding 
to  kiss  her  cerements,  and  to  cast  eyes  on 
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her  bones.  Iler  elegy  was  made  by  Mgr. 
Pie,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  R.  P.  Corail  the 
Jesuit.  On  June  29, 1867,  Pio  IX.,  “ aprfes 
avoir  appro uve  de  nouveaux  miracles, 
l’inscrivit  an  livre  des  vierges.” 

The  new  miracles,  all  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  are  the  following : — 

(1)  A young  man  of  Mauvesin,  in  the 
diocese  of  Auch,  named  Dominic  Gaute', 
having  lost  his  sight,  consulted  the  best 
oculists,  but  received  thedoleful  assurance 
that  nothing  could  be  done  for  him,  as 
the  blindness  arose  from  what  is  termed 
“the  drop  serene.”  Ilis  brother  George 
advised  him  to  apply  to  Germana  Cousin 
(dead  about  two  hundred  years),  and  both 
went  to  Pibrac.  Here  the  eyes  of  Domi- 
nic were  bound  with  a cloth  which  had 
touched  the  dead  body  of  the  shepherdess, 
and  on  returning  home  he  told  his  brother 
he  could  see  the  sails  of  the  mill  turning 
round. 

We  nre  not  told  whether  Dominic  Gaut6  ever  recovered 
liia  full  sight,  or  whether  the  miracle  censed  with  the 
incident  mentioned  above. 

(2)  Elizabeth  Gay,  aged  eighteen,  had 
long  been  blind  “ par  suite  d’une  humeur 
qui  3’dtait  portde  ii  son  visage,  ct  sur  scs 
yeux.”  This  young  woman  was  cured  at 
Pibrac,  and  lived  many  years  without  any 
return  of  her  malady. 

(8)  Frances  Ferriere,  of  Angoumer, 
was  born  blind,  but  received  her  sight 
simply  by  binding  her  eyes  with  a cloth 
which  had  touched  the  body  of  Germana. 
This  miracle  is  avouched  by  Mons.  le 
Castex,  curd  of  Angoumer  at  the  time. 

| (4)  Aug.  1,  1889,  an  infant  ten 

months  old,  born  blind,  the  son  of  Antonv 
Nous,  “patron  sur  le  canal  du Languedoc,” 
was  entirely  cured  by  the  intercession  of 
Germana  Cousin.  The  abbot  of  Bourg, 
vicar-general,  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  case,  and  his  deposition  is  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  Toulouse. 

(5)  Antoinette  Estelle  of  Pibrac  at- 
tested that  her  son,  aged  two  years  and 
six  months,  was  quite  blind  ; but,  being 
taken  to  the  tomb  of  Germana,  received 
his  sight.  “II  a maintenant  quarante- 
trois  ans,  et  il  a conserve  la  vue,  et  le 
iouvenirde  la  grace  qui  Germaine  a obtenuc 
iour  Ini.” 

(6)  Francis  Lafon  was  born  with  a 
atty  tumour  over  his  eyes.  When  the 
ids  were  opened,  neither  pupil  nor  cornea 
:ould  be  seen,  but  only  “une  matifcre 
nforme  commc  un  morccau  de  chair.” 
Ihis  case  was  wholly  cured  by  the  inter- 
cession of  Germana,  and  the  child  received 
iis  eyesight,  The  only  remedy  applied 


was  to  bind  over  the  eyes  a cloth  which 
had  touched  the  dead  body  of  the  shep- 
herdess, when,  “Bonte'  celeste!  ce  petit 
visage,  auparavant  si  moine,  est  anime'  de 
deux  yeux  vifs  et  brillants  qui  se  fixent 
sur  elle.” 

(7)  A paralytic,  whose  limbs  were 
wholly  powerless,  was  taken  to  Pibrac, 
April  29,  1840.  This  man  was  such  a 
cripplethatwhenheld  upright  “ses  jambes 
e'taient  flottantes  commecelles  d’unsquel- 
lette.”  If  set  on  his  feet,  his  legs  doubled 
under  him.  Well,  he  went  to  the  parish 
church  during  mass,  and  at  the  moment 
of  the  elevation  cried  aloud,  “Je  suis 
gue'ri ! ” He  knelt  down,  and  remaiued 
kneeling  to  the  end  of  the  service,  when 
he  walked  home,  leaning  gently  on  the 
arm  of  his  grandmother,  the  baroness  of 
Guilhermy.  This  was  at  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning  ; at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  “il  parcourut  a pied, 
sans  etre  soutenu.”  He  paid  several  visits, 
in  which  he  walked  upstairs  and  down- 
stairs without  the  least  difficulty. 

(8)  In  1845  the  nuns  of  Bon  Pasteur 
at  Bourg,  116  in  number,  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity.  Sister  Mary  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  superior  of  the  convent, 
resolved  to  seek  the  aid  of  Germana 
Cousin,  and  accordingly  placed  a medal 
of  the  shepherdess  in  the  pantry,  and  two 
of  the  sisters  were  appointed  to  provide 
forty  large  loaves  of  bread  daily;  but 
instead  of  twenty-four  pounds  of  flour, 
only  sixteen  were  provided.  The  flour 
lasted  three  days,  and  only  , eight  pounds 
were  left ; but  these  eight  pounds  made 
fortydoaves,  and  the  flour  diminished  not. 
This  occurred  over  and  over  again.  The 
small  dole  of  flour  supplied  the  whole 
convent  from  day  to  day,  and  there  was 
always  more  flour  left  when  the  bread 
was  made  than  there  was  before.  The 
miracle  attracted  great  attention,  and 
persons  from  all  quarters  ran  to  see  “ de 
leurs  propres  yeux  le  pain  que  Dieu  leur 
avait  donne.  Le  meme  prodige  se  renou- 
vela  deux  autres  fois.” 

(9)  Jacquette,  daughter  of  John  Catala, 
when  eighteen  months  old  caught  measles, 
and  became  more  and  more  feeble  every 
day.  This  was  in  1828.  The  ankles  and 
knees  swelled  to  an  enormous  size,  while 
the  legs  and  thighs  shrank,  “que  la  peau 
e'tait-  colle'e  aux  os.”  All  medicines  were 
ineffective,  and  at  last  her  mother  deter- 
mined to  take  the  child  to  Pibrac.  The 
following  is  her  deposition: — “I  started 
on  foot  with  a friend,  and  we  drove  before 
us  a donkey  with  two  panniers.  Jacquette 
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was  in  one,  and  another  child  three  years 
old  was  in  the  other.  We  reached  Pibrac 
church  on  a Sunday,  and  attended  the 
service  with  the  children.  Mass  was 
celebrated,  and  when  the  Sanctus  was 
rung,  Jacquette  cried  out  aloud  ; and  I 
heard  her  bones  crack.  When  I went  to 
kneel,  great  God!  judge  of  my  surprise 
to  see  Jacquette  leave  her  brother,  and 
come  and  kneel  beside  me.  She  came  all 
by  herself,  with  no  one  to  help  her.  I 
returned  to  my  seat,  and  Jacquette  fol- 
lowed me.  Her  legs  had  recovered ; my 
vow  was  accomplished.  Wq  reached 
Toulouse  at  three  o’clock;  and  when 
Jacquette  saw  her  father  she  ran  up  to 
him,  crying  with  joy,  1 1 am  quite  well 
now ; take  me  in  your  arms,  papa,  and 
kiss  me.  See  how  I can  run  about.  See 
what  Germana  Cousin  has  done  for  me ! ’ 
Indeed,  the  cure  was  perfect.” 

(10)  Philip  Luc  of  Cornebarrieu,  aged 
twelve,  was  suffering  from  a fistula,  and 
was  sent  to  the  hospital  of  St.  James, 
Toulouse,  where  he  was  two  months,  and 
was  then  dismissed  as  incurable.  Cornc- 
barrieu  is  about  two  miles  from  Pibrac, 
and  Philip,  starting  with  his  mother  on 
foot,  arrived  in  time  for  mass.  He  went 
to  the  tomb  of  the  shepherdess,  and  re- 
turned home  without  being  cured.  His 
mother  put  him  to  bed,  and  wrapped  him 
in  a cloth  which  had  touched  the  dead 
body  of  Germana.  After  a short  sleep 
he  called  his  mother,  who  looked  at  the 
fistula,  found  it  was  quite  dry,  and  the 
wound  healed.  M.  Laurent  Stevenet,  one 
of  the  physicians  of  St.  James’s  Hospital, 
came  to  see  the  cure.  He  expressed  him- 
self astounded,  made  a most  careful  ex- 
amination, and  pronounced  the  cure  per- 
fect. “ Je  dois  indiquer  le  caractere  de 
cette  gue'rison:  e’est  la  mobility  de  la 
peau,  et  la  reprise  du  tissu  fibreux  qui 
forme  la  cicatrice  inte'rieure  de  la  cavitd 
fistulouse.” 

Mons.  L.  Veuillot  says  of  the  above,  “ Nous  allons  sig- 
naler quelques  miracles  qul,  npr&s  mOr  examen,  ont  r<$<;u 
l’approbatlon  de  la  Congregation  de3  Rites,  etont<5t<$  con- 
firmds  comme  tels  par  le  souverain  pontife,"  and  " Lo 
souverain  pontife  Pic  IX. , apr6s  avoir  approv’d  do  miracles, 
iiiscrivit  St.  Germana  au  livre  des  Vicrgcs.” 

A bone  of  St.  Ignatius  cures  Drusilla 
Tursellim  of  a fever.  Drusilla  Tursellina, 
a Roman  lady,  being  sick  of  a fever,'  was 
cured  in  a moment  by  laying  one  of  the 
bones  of  St.  Ignatius  on  her  forehead. 

Another  example.  Sir  Francis  Blasius 
of  Nola  was  afflicted  with  ague  and  colic, 
so  that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  but  his 
mother  Zcnobia  laid  a bone  of  St.  Ignatius 
upon  his  head,  and  he  forthwith  recovered. 


A third  example.  The  infant  son  of 
the  baron  of  Belliboni  of  Lecha,  when 
throe  years  old,  fell  from  the  nurse’s  arms, 
and  injured  the  right  knee.  A swelling 
ensued,  which  threatened  to  be  fatal  ; but 
the  baron  took  the  child  to  the  Jesuits’ 
college  of  Lecha,  and  one  of  the  monks 
touched  the  knee  with  a bone  of  St. 
Ignatius.  The  surgeons  came  next  day 
to  cut  the  swelling,  and  were  not  a little 
astonished  to  see  it  had  subsided  ; and  in 
a day  or  two  the  child  was  perfectly  well. 
— Authentic  Relation  made  in  the  Con- 
sistory before  Gregory  XV.  by  cardinal  de 
Monte , March  12,  1622. 

Writing  of  St.  Ignatius  cures  Bartholo- 
mew Contesti  of  headache.  Bartholomew 
Contesti  of  Majorca  was  a surgeon  by 
profession.  He  suffered  severely  from 
headache  and  disease  in  one  of  his  eyes. 
A slip  of  paper  containing  some  writing 
of  Ignatius  being  brought  to  him,  he  was 
instantly  cured  of  his  headache,  and  the 
eye,  which  before  was  stone  blind,  re- 
covered its  speculation.  In  order  to  prove 
that  his  recovery  was  due  to  the  relic,  it 
was  removed  two  or  three  times,  and 
immediately  it  was  taken  away  the  pain 
returned,  and  the  eye  lost  its  sight ; but 
the  remedy  of  both  returned  when  the 
relic  was  brought  back.  So  Bartholomew 
kept  the  paper  about  him,  and  his  health 
and  sight  were  permanently  restored. 

Another  example.  Olimpia  Korina  lost 
her  sight  for  three  months  from  acute 
pain ; but,  like  Bartholomew  Contesti, 
she  was  cured  merely  by  laying  on  her 
forehead  a slip  of  paper  containing  some 
writing  of  St.  Ignatius. 

A third  example.  The  child  of  a noble- 
man, seven  years  old,  named  Gcronimo 
Gabrielli,  being  sick,  and  like  to  die  of  black 
ague,  called  by  the  Spaniards  taberdillo, 
was,  in  1597,  cured  instantaneously  by 
the  same  slip  of  paper. — Authentic  Bela-  ■ 
tion  made  in  the  Consistory  before  Gregory 
XV.  by  cardinal  de  Monte, March  12, 1622. 

Donna  of  Aragon,  etc., cured  of  a glandular  • 
swelling  by  a portrait  of  St.  Ignatius  (a.D. 
1599).  The  donna  of  Aragon,  who  was 
also  princess  of  Beltran  and  duchess  of 
Terranova,  suffered  for  four  months  with 
a swelling  in  her  right  breast.  At  length  i 
she  laid  a portrait  of  Ignatius  upon  the 
swelling,  which  instantly  began  to  sub- 
side, and  before  sunset  she  was  perfectly 
cured.  So  certain  is  this,  that  the  prin- 
cess went  to  Rome  next  year,  and  set : 
up  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Ignatius  a sil- 
ver tablet  as  a thank-offering. — Authentic 
Relation  made  in  the  Consistory  beforq 
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Gregory  XV.  by  cardinal  dc  Monte, 
March  12,  1G22. 

An  image  of  St.  Ignatius  cures  Ferdinand 
Frctel  of  ague  (1603).  Ferdinand  Pretel 
of  Mendoza  fell  ill,  on  Sept.  19,  of  a tertian 
ague,  which  developed  into  black  ague, 
and  his  life  was  despaired  of.  On  Dec.  8, 
an  image  of  St.  Ignatius  was  placed  in 
hie  hands,  when  all  of  a sudden  he  became 
quite  well';  and  was  enabled,  by  Dec.  13, 
to  make  a nine  daj’s’  journey  in  rain  and 
enow,  wind  and  frost,  from  Valladolid  to 
Valencia. — A statement  made  by  cardinal 
de  Monte,  March  1 2,  1622,  before  Gregory 
XV.,  in  claim  of  the  canonization  of  St. 
Ignatius.  The  pope  was  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  the  statements,  and  Ignatius  was 
added  to  the  catalogue  of  the  saints. 

The  relics  of  St.  Isidore  cure  Philip  III. 
of  a fever  (a.d.  1619).  Philip  Ilf.  had 
been  to  Portugal  in  royal  pomp  ; but,  on 
his  return  to  Madrid,  was  seized  with 
taberdillo,  a pestilential  fever,  and  was 
given  over  by  his  physicians.  His  death 
was  expected  every  hour,  but  in  extremis 
he  requested  that  the  relics  of  St.  Isidore 
might  be  brought  him.  No  sooner  was 
this  done,  than  his  highness  began  to 
amend,  and  in  a day  or  two  was  restored 
to  his  usual  health.  The  king  greatly 
exerted  himself  to  bring  about  the  canoni- 
zation of  Isidore,  but  the  death  of  the 
pope  caused  a delay.  In  the  reign  of 
Philip  IV.,  however,  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Gregory  XV.,  March  12, 
a.d.  1622,  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  Rome, 
with  a splendour  wholly  unequalled. — 
Acts  of  Canonization. 

Diseases  cured  by  the  medal  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  (eighteenth  century). 
Crispino,  the  son  of  humble  parents, 
entered  the  monastery  of  Paranzana, 
where  he  was  employed  as  cook,  and  rose 
high  in  favour  ns  a saintly  man.  A lady 
living  at  Tolfa  requested  that  Brother 
Crispino  might  be  allowed  to  visit  her,  as 
she  was  sick  of  an  epidemic  which  then 
prevailed.  When  he  entered  the  chamber, 
the  lady  said  to  him,  “ Brother  Crispino, 
make  on  my  head  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  thy  medal  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception.” This  did  he,  and  the  lady  was 
instantly  cured.  The  experiment  was 
subsequently  tried  on  several  others,  and 
always  with  the  same  success. — Vita  del 
V.  Servo  di  Dio  Fr.  Crispino  da  Viterbo, 
etc.  (1761). 

St.  John  Francis  Regis  cures  a woman 
with  a medal  (a.d.  1597-1640).  St.  John 
Francis  Regis  went  to  confess  a woman 
given  over  by  the  physicians,  and  sup-  | 


posed  by  them  to  be  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  friends  asked  St.  Regis  to  cure  her, 
and  the  saint,  putting  the  medal  of  his 
order  into  a cup,  blessed  the  water,  and 
gave  it  the  woman  to  drink.  No  sooner 
had  she  tasted  it,  than  the  fever  left  her, 
“et  elle  se  trouva  dans  une  sainte'  aussi 
parfaite  que  si  elle  n’eut  point  etc 
malade." — Father  Daubenton  (Jesuit), 
Life  of  St.  John  Francis  Regis. 

Relics  of  St.  Jolm-Joscph  of  the  Cross 
(a.d.  1654-1734).  The  hyacinths,  cast 
on  the  coffin  of  St.  John-Joseph  of  the 
Cross,  healed  the  daughter  of  Girolamo 
Politi  of  a violent  inflammation  in  the 
eye. 

The  pieces  of  his  garments,  seized 
eagerly  by  the  throng  on  the  day  of  his 
funeral,  healed  numbers  of  persons ; 
amongst  others,  Anne  di  Matia  and 
Pascal  Christiano.  The  former  of  a 
violent  stitch  in  her  side  which  had 
obstinately  resisted  all  sorts  of  remedies  ; 
and  the  latter  of  frightful  colics  from 
which  he  had  suffered  for  six  years. 

During  the  funeral,  Michel  de  San- 
Pasquale,  trying  to  keep  back  the  crowd, 
received  a severe  wound  in  the  head  from 
a halbert.  The  blood  flowed  abundantljr, 
but,  on  touching  the  place  with  a piece 
of  the  saint’s  habit,  the  wound  was 
instantly  healed. 

Charles  Carafalo,  an  epileptic,  vowed, 
during  the  funeral,  if  the  saint  would 
cure  him  of  his  fits,  to  which  he  had  been 
subject  for  twenty-five  years,  he  would 
publish  the  miracle  throughout  the  wrorld. 
He  was  cured  ; but  not  keeping  his  vow, 
his  fits  returned  within  a year.  Then, 
repenting  of  his  neglect,  he  begged  pardon 
of  the  saint,  repaired  his  fault,  and  was 
thoroughly  cured. 

Margaret  di  Fraja  obtained,  during  the 
funeral  of  the  saint,  the  cure  of  her 
nephew,  wTho  was  dying  of  injuries 
received  in  a fall. 

Vincenza  Aldava  was  healed  at  the 
same  time  of  a contraction  in  the  knee, 
which  prevented  his  walking.  This  cure 
was  effected  by  simply  sitting  on  the 
bier  which  had  carried  the  saint  to  his 
grave. 

After  the  inhumation,  numberless 
miracles  “attested  the  virtues  of  the 
saint.”  Fevers,  spasms,  attacks  of  apo- 
plexy and  epilepsy,  and  sundry  maladies 
pronounced  to  be  incurable,  were  cured 
by  his  relics.  These  “ miracles  ” induced 
Pius  VI.  to  inscribe  him  in  the  catalogue, 
May  15,  1789.  Pius  VII.  recognized  two 
new  miracles,  April  27,  1824.  Leo  XII. 
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decreed,  Sept.  29,  1824,  that  the  church 
might  proceed  with  his  canonization ; 
and  Gregory  XVI.  canonized  him,  May 
20,  1839. — Migne,  Demonstrations  Evan- 
geliques,  vol.  xvi. 

The  shroud  of  St.  Landry  quenches  a 
■fire  (seventh  century).  St.  Landry, 
bishop  of  Paris,  died  a.d.  650.  Not  long 
after  his  death  a fire  broke  out  in  Paris 
in  the  Porte  Royale,  and  the  wind  spread 
the  flames  in  all  directions,  so  that  many 
houses  caught  fire,,  and  a large  part  of 
the  city  was  threatened  with  destruction. 
Dean  Herve  bethought  him  of  the  late 
bishop ; and,  hoisting  his  shroud  on  a 
pole,  he  went  with  it  where  the  flames 
were  thickest  and  most  violent.  “ Aussi- 
tot  le  feu  commenjja  b se  retirer,  et  h 
diminuer,  et  s’e'teignit  peu  a peu,  sans 
fairc  un  plus  dommage.” — Breviaire  de 
Baris,  etc. 

Archbishop  Volcmar  cured  of  a malady 
in  his  eyes  by  St.  Maurin's  tooth  (tenth 
century).  Volcmar  was  elected  arch- 
bishop' of  Paris  in  906 ; he  soon  after- 
wards suffered  from  a “malady  in  his 
eyes,”  and  it  was  much  feared  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  take  part  in  the 
great  Easter  festival  at  Cologne.  A 
sudden  inspiration  occurred  to  him — to 
try  whether  the  recently  discovered  relics 
of  St.  Maurin  of  Cologne  would  do  him 
any  good.  He  sent  a priest  to  go  and 
fetch  them.  A tooth  of  the  martyr  was 
brought  to  his  chamber ; he  touched  his 
eye3  with  it,  and  the  remedy  was  instan- 
taneous. On  Easter  Day,  at  mass,  he 
announced  this  “miracle”  to  the  congre- 
gation.— Propre  de  Cologne. 

If  the  " malady  of  the  eye"  was  what  is  called  a stye 
or  stlan,  we  all  know  the  common  “ remedy  ” of  rubbing 
it  with  a gold  ring,  There  is  no  reason  why  a smooth 
tooth  should  not  do  as  well.  Whether  the  gentle  pressure 
breaks  the  pustule  or  disperses  the  pus  is  beside  the 
scope  of.  this  book.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  at  one  time 
generally  believed  that  rubbing  the  stye  with  a gold  ring 
would  prove  an  effectual  cure. 

The  chasuble  of  St.  Peter  cures  a 
paralytic  (eleventh  century).  When  St. 
Hugh,  abbot  of  Cluny,  went  to  celebrate 
mass  in  St.  Genevifeve,  a paralytic, 
named  Robert,  was  brought  to  him.  St. 
Hugh  laid  on  him  the  chasuble  of  St. 
Peter,  a relic  most  religiously  preserved, 
and  said  to  the  man,  “The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  made  thee  whole  ; rise,  Robert, 
and  make  thy  bed.”  As  ho  spoke  tiro 
man  was  healed,  and  returned  thanks  to 
St.  Peter  and  the  abbot.  Then  follows 
this  observation:  “II  [i.c.  St.  Hugh] 
avait  acrpiis  une  telle  cstime  auprbs  de 
Dieu,  que  des  pfelcrins  furent  ayertis,  an 


se'pulcre  des  Apotres,  par  uno  vision 
cdleste,  d’aller  a Cluny  dOnt  ils  .n’ayaienl 
jamais  entendu  parlor.” — Lorain,  His- 
toire  de  VAbbaye  de  Cluny. 

St.  Walbert's  cup  of  miraculous  virtues 
(seventh  century).  There  was  nothing 
which  pertained  to  St.  Walbert  to  which 
God  did  not  attach  miraculous  virtues. 
Of  this  we  have  proofs  which  have  come 
down  almost  to  the  present  day.  Thus 
Dom  Grappin,  in  1770,  writes,  “ Un  vase, 
de  simple  racine,  qui  a lui  appartenu,  a 
e'te'  l’instrument  d’une  infinite'  de  gueri- 
sons : les  febricitants  s’empressent  encore 
d’y  boire,  et  d’imiter  a ce  sujet  la  pieuse 
antiquite',  et  come  elle,  ils  y e'prouvent  le 
pouvoir  du  saint  abbe  de  Luxeuil.  J’en  ai 
vu  des  effets  qui  tiennent  du  prodige 
doi  rendre  ici  tc'moignnge  solennel.  C'est 
ainsi  que  les  amis  de  Dieu  sont  honores  ot 
glorifie's.” — Mfmoire  Adressd  a 1' Academic 
de  Besangon  (en  1770). 

One  of  the  bones  of  St.  Walbert  (who  died  065,  i.c.  four 
hundred  years  before  William  the  Conqueror)  was  authen- 
ticated Feb.  17,  1852,  by  his  eminence  Mgr.  le  Cardinal 
Matthieu.  One  would  like  to  know  how  this  was  done. 
Similarly,  a thigh-bone  of  St.  Beat  (who  died  in  the  third 
century)  was  authenticated  recently  by  Mgr.  de  Simony 
bishop  of  Soissons  and  Laon.  Probably,  all  the  medical 
men  of  Great  Britain  would  hesitate  to  vouch  that  a bono 
submitted  to  their  inspection  once  formed  part  of  the 
skeleton  of  Alfred  the  Great  or  William  the  Conqueror. 
May  4,  a.d.  1854,  Mgr.  Crosnier,  vicar-general  of  Ncvers, 
verified  the  relics  of  St.  Pcrelin,  who  died  in  303. 

All  sorts  of  diseases  cured  by  a medal 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Pilgrims  to  the 
church  where  St.  Francis  Xavier  is  buried 
receive  no  small  benefits.  The  blind 
receive  their  sight,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
and  all  other  diseases  are  cured  ; yea,  the 
very  dead  are  restored  to  life.  A greater 
wonder  still  remains  to  be  told.  A 
woman,  called  Lucy  de  Villanzan,  above 
120  years  old,  who  had  been  baptized 
by  Xavier,  had  a medal  of  the  saint 
struck  at  Coccinum.  For  twelve  years 
together,  she  touched  with  this  medal 
all  sorts  of  sick  and  diseased  folk,  and  as 
many  as  she  touched  were  instantly 
made  whole.  Ulcers  and  cancers,  blains 
and  boils,  wounds  and  spres,  were  cured 
merely  by  washing  them  with  water  in 
which  the  medal  -had  been  immersed. 
Many  other  marvellous  things  were  done 
by  the  virtue  of 'this  medal. — Cardinal  de 
ironte's  speech  before  Gregory  XT'.,  at-  the 
Act  of  the  Canonization  of  Francis  Xavier, 
Jan.  19,  1622. 

This  Is  no  Idle  tale,  but  a relation  made  in  full  consis- 
tory by  cardinal  do  Monte.  The  whole  speech  is  still 
extant,  and  has  been  translated  into  French  and  English. 
Jean  Heigham  of  St.  Omer  received  the  " privilege  ” of 
printing  the  French  translation  June  18, 1625,  and  every 
copy  was  signed  and  authenticated  by  De  Groote. 
Edward  Kiucsmnn  was  authorized  to  publish  the  English 
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translation  May  27.  1623.  and  Ills  " Approbatlo”  Is  signed 
by  Joan.  Floydus,  Soc.  Jesu  Theologns. 

The  bandage  with  which  Christ  teas 
blindfolded  (Mark  xiv.  65).  The  bandage 
with  which  Christ  was  blindfolded  by  the 
soldiers  was  given  by  Charlemagne  to 
St.  Namphnsus,  who  built  the  abbey  of 
Marcillac,  where  he  deposited  the  relic. 
It  is  now  kept  in  a little  country  church 
called  St.  Julian  of  Lunegarde.  It  is  a 
linen  bandage,  stained  in  many  places 
with  blood.  The  historian  Dominicy 
writes,  “ Asservatur  in  ecclesia  St.  Jul  i- 
ani  de  Lunegarde  (cujus  pnesentatio  ad 
abbatem  Marciliacenscm  pertinet)  tenue 
velum  ex  lino  vEgyptio ; idemque  illud 
esse  dicunt  quo  Christi  faciem  milites 
obduxere,  dum  per  ludibrium  colaphis 
ciederetur.  Est  et  in  eadem  ecclesia, 
frustum  arundinis,  ei  in  signum  regni 
aft'ectati,  pro  sceptro  traditne.” — Sudario 
Capitis  Christi,  p.  47. 

One  would  bnve  thought  that  the  face  of  Christ  was 
covered  with  a sudarium  or  pocket-handkerchief  belonging 
to  one  of  the  soldiers  or  servants,  and  after  the  mockery 
was  over  that  the  cloth  would  be  reclaimed  by  the  owner. 
11  is  not  the  least  likely  that  the  Christians  would  buy  up 
such  relics,  or  even  venture  to  pick  them  up  at  such  a 
time  of  peril.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  that  relics  of 
such  articles  were  diligently  sought  and  preserved  by  the 
apostles  and  primitive  Christians.  The  mania  for  relics 
set  in  during  the  reign  of  Constantine,  when  his  mother 
Helena  gave  it  an  enormous  impulse. 

The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Wc  are 
assured  that  some  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
is  preserved  at  Mantua.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  preserved  by  Longinus,  when 
he  pierced  the  side  of  Jesus  with  his 
spear ; but  it  is  more  generally  thought 
that  this  blood  did  not  proceed  from  the 
body  of  the  Saviour,  but  from  crucifixes 
pierced  in  derision  by  Jews  and  other 
unbelievers.  Alban  Butler,  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Saints  (May  3),  endorses  this 
statement,  and  the  chamberlain  of  pope 
Leo  XIII.  (1880)  says,  “ Ces  miracles” 
(that  is,  bleeding  crucifixes)  “ si  touchants 
sont  raconte's  et  c'tablis  d’une  manicre 
poremptoire  dans  dcs  histoires  fort 
anthentiques." — See  St.  Thomas,  bk.  iii. 
p.  64,  a.  2-5 ; and  bk.  v.  5. 

The  holy  blood  of  Billom,  in  France. 
This  relic  consists  of  a spoonful  of  blood, 
said  to  be  brought  from  Syria,  in  the 
first  crusade,  by  two  canons,  named 
Durand  Albanelli  and  Peter  Barbasta. 
The  blood  had  preserved  its  colour  and 
fluidity.  Several  vouchers  accompanied 
the  vessel  containing  the  blood,  one 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
another  in  that  of  Valens.  A bull 
of  Eugenius  IV.  (a.d.  1444)  established  a 
confraternity  in  honour  of  the  blood  of 


Billom.  Paul  VT.,  Calixtus  III.,  Leo  X., 
and  Clement  VII.,  all  attest  that  a great 
number  of  miracles  were  performed  by 
virtue  of  this  blood,  which,  we  are  told, 
was  a specific  for  dysentery,  hemorrhage, 
sore  eyes,  etc.  It  was  lost  in  the 
Revolution. — Discours  historique  sur  le 
sang  prdcicux  que  Von  rdvere  dans  Vdglisc 
colldgiale  et  royale  de  St.  Cerneuf  de  la 
ville  de  Billom,  en  Auvergne,  1757. 

The  cross  on  which  Christ  was  crucified 
discovered  (a.d.  326).  The  cross  of 
Christ  is  the  great  relic  of  the  [Roman] 
Catholic  Church,  and  ought  to  be  au- 
thenticated by  the  most  unimpeachable 
authority  even  from  the  day  of  the  cruci- 
fixion to  the  present  hour ; but  we  hear 
nothing  of  it  till  the  fourth  century.  And 
as  it  was  made  of  deal,  and  buried  in  the 
earth,  considerable  decay  must  have  taken 
place  in  three  hundred  years.  The  epoch 
of  its  discovery  was  as  far  from  the  time 
of  the  crucifixion  as  we  are  from  Queen 
Elizabeth.  But  to  the  legend  : — 

We  are  told  that  it  was  found  by  the 
empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  May  3,  a.d.  326.  She  was 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age  at  the  time. 
Ancient  authors  do  not  agree  upon  the 
way  she  was  led  to  the  discovery.  Thus 
Nicephorus  Callistus  and  Cassiodorus 
assert  that  she  was  directed  to  the  spot 
by  revelation,  but  the  Roman  breviary 
and  most  other  authorities  maintain  that 
one  Judas  betrayed  to  her  the  place  where 
this  and  other  relics  connected  with  it 
were  buried.  Alban  Butler  tells  us  it  was 
customary  for  the  Jews  to  bury  whatever 
was  used  in  an  execution  in  a hole  near 
the  place  of  execution  ; if  so,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  place  was  not  generally 
known,  and  still  more  strange  that  the 
apostles  and  early  Christians,  who  are 
represented  to  us  by  [Roman]  Catholic 
Christians  as  great  venerators  of  all  relics 
relating  to  Christ,  should  have  known 
this  fact  and  not  disinterred  such  ines- 
timable treasures.  The  place  of  conceal- 
ment was  wrung  from  J udas  involuntarily, 
but  he  told  the  empress  to  dig  under  a 
temple  of  Venus  which  stood  close  by 
the  holy  sepulchre.  So  the  temple  was 
knocked  down,  and  men  were  employed 
to  dig  about  the  spot,  and  there  were 
found  three  crosses,  some  nails,  and  a 
slab  of  wood  which  had  been  used  for  a 
title  of  accusation.  St.  Andrew  of  Crete, 
who  died  a.d.  722,  in  his  De  Exaltatione 
Crucis,  adds,  the  spear  also.  The  sponge, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  the  cloth  with  which 
Christ  was  blindfolded,  the  whip,  the 
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reed,  and  the  pillar  at  which  He  was 
scourged,  were  not  buried  in  the  hole 
under  the  temple  of  Venus,  hut  have  all 
come  to  light  no  one  knows  how,  and  no 
one  knows  when.  The  next  question  is 
obviously,  what  became  of  these  relics? 
According  to  the  same  authorities  there 
was  a great  difficulty  in  knowing  which 
of  the  three  crosses  was  the  true  cross. 
This  perplexity  was  removed  by  Ma- 
carius, patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who 
advised  the  empress  to  test  them  by 
touching  with  them  a body  on  the  point 
of  death.  Writers  differ  as  to  the  way 
this  test  was  applied.  Some  say  a sick 
woman  was  brought  to  the  spot,  and 
touched  with  the  three  crosses ; when 
those  of  the  two  malefactors  touched  her 
no  effect  was  produced,  but  immediately 
the  true  cross  touched  her,  she  was  re- 
stored to  perfect  health.  Others,  amongst 
whom  is  Alban  Butler,  tell  us  the  three 
crosses  were  carried  to  the  house  of  a 
sick  lady  of  high  rank,  and  the  test 
applied  at  her  house.  All  agree  that  the 
miracle  revealed  which  was  the  true  cross. 
The  right  cross  being  thus  determined 
on,  the  empress  seems  to  have  cut  it  into 
three  unequal  parts,  one  of  which  she 
enshrined  in  a rich  silver  casket,  and 
gave  to  Macarius,  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  one  she  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  one  to  Rome,  for  the 
church  built  in  that  city  by  herself  and 
Constantine,  ever  since  called  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross ; this  part  is  now 
enclosed  in  one  of  the  four  huge  pillars 
which  support  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s 
church.  The  part  sent  to  Constantinople 
was  given  by  Baldwin  II.,  with  other 
relics," to  St.  Louis  of  France,  who  had  paid 
off  a very  laraje  debt,  and  they  are  still 
preserved  in  Paris.  It  was  given  out, 
however,  that  Baldwin  had  sent  these 
relics  away,  because  it  was  no  longer 
safe  to  keep  them  in  a place  so  subject 
to  spoliation  as  Constantinople.  St. 
Paulinus  (in  his  Epistle  to  Severus)  tells 
us  that  chips  were  almost  daily  cut  from 
the  cross,  and  given  to  devout  persons, 
and  yet  that  “the  wood  suffered  no 
diminution.”  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  endorses 
this  statement,  and  adds,  that  within 
twenty-live  years  of  the  “invention,” 
pieces  of  the  true  cross  were  spread  over 
the  whole  earth,  “for  its  multiplication 
was  like  that  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
when  Jesus  fed  the  multitude  in  the 
desert.”  Calvin  says  fifty  men  could 
not  carry  the  wood  of  what  is  called  “the 
true  cross”  scattered  abroad.  And 


Luther,  a good  authority,  says  there  was 
wood  enough  to  “build  an  immense 
house.” 

Tho  following  places  are  said  to  roises3  parts  of  tlie  cro>s : 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Amiens,  Angers,  Arles,  Arras,  Autuu, 
Avignon,  Baug<$,  Bernay,  Bcsangon,  Bologna,  Bonifacio,  . 
Bordeaux,  Bourbon  Larcbambault,  Bourgcs,  Brussels, 
Chalinargues,  Clmlons,  Chamirey,  Chatillon,  Chefies  iu 
Anjou,  Chelles,  Compifcgno,  Conquea,  Cortona,  Coutroi, 
Denmark,  Dijon,  Donawcrt,  England,  Faphinc,  Finnic, 
Florence,  Gand,  Geneva,  Grammont,  Jaucourt,  Jerusalem, 
Langres,  Laon,  Libourne,  Lille,  Limbourg,  Longpont, 
Lorris,  Lyons.  Mftcon,  Mac3tricht,  Marseilles,  Milan, 
Mont  Athos,  Montcpulciano,  Naples,  Nevers,  Norway, 
Nuremberg,  Padua,  Paris,  Pisa,  Poitiers,  PontJgny, 
Ragusa,  liiel-les-Eaux,  Rome,  Royaumont,  Saint  DitV 
Saint  Florent,  Saint  Quentin,  Saint  Sepulchre,  Sens, 
Siena,  Tournay,  Trtves,  Truycs,  Turin,  Valcourt,  Vamback, 
Venice,  Venloo,  and  without  doubt  several  others,  and 
many  parts  are  lost. 

In  (536  the  part  sent  to  Jerusalem  was  divided  into 
nineteen  parts,  four  of  which  were  kept  at  Jerusalem, 
three  were  sent  to  Constantinople  (!  !),  three  to  Antioch, 
two  to  Georgia,  and  one  part  to  each  of  the  five  following 
places:  Alexandria,  Ascnlon,  Crete,  Damascus,  and  Edessa. 

Three  were  sent  to  Constantinople  because  tho  part  sent 
there  by  the  empress  Helena  had  been  transferred  to 
France  (see  Crown  of  Thorns). 

Without  doubt,  the  wood  of  the  cross  was  sold  at  a good 
price,  and  this  will  account  for  its  being  cut  up  into  so 
many  pieces. 

“Denmark."  It  was  Urban  V.  who  gave  a part  of  tho 
cross  to  Waldemarlll.  of  Denmark,  because  he  consented 
to  assist  in  a crusade. 

“Norway.”  King  Sigur  of  Norway  had  a part  given 
him  for  his  services  at  the  siege  of  Sidon.  This  part  was 
deposited  in  tho  town  of  Konghell. 

Ambrose,  Funeral  Oration  of  Theodosius ; Cassiodorus, 
Tripartite  History,  bk.  i.  ch.  4 ; St.  Chrysostom ; St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Lectures  to  Catechumens,  x.  ; Gregory 
of  Tours ; St  Isidore,  Missal ; Nicephorus  Callistus,  Ecclc - 
sin stical  History,  bk.  vili.  cl).  26  ; Rufinus,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  ch.  20  ; St.  Paulinus,  Epistle  to  Scvcnis,  7,  12; 
Socrates,  Ecclesiastical  History;  Sozomen,  ditto;  Sul- 
picius  Severus,  Sacred  History;  Theodorct;  and  scores 
of  more  modern  authors. 

°*°  Gretzer  says  the  column  of  the  cross  was  fifteen 
feet,  and  the  crosspiece  to  which  the  hands  were  nailed 
was  between  seven  and  eight  feet.  Lipsius  says  the  slab 
containing  the  accusations  was  three  feet  eight  inches. 
The  writing  was  in  red  letters.  M.  Rohaultsays  the  wood 
of  the  cross  was  deal  or  pine.  Alexis  Comnenus,  writing 
to  Robert,  count  of  Flanders,  in  1100,  tells  him  there  wero 
preserved  at  Constantinople  the  column  of  tho  cross,  tho 
whip  with  which  Christ  was  scourged,  the  purple  robe, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  the  reed  given  for  sceptre,  the  dress 
that  Christ  wore,  tho  nails,  and  the  linen  napkins  found 
in  tho  tomb. 

The  crown  of  thorns.  The  crown  of 
thorns  was  not  found  in  the  hole  with  the 
cross,  and  there  is  no  record  or  tradition 
extant  of  its  discovery.  In  the  thirteenth, 
century  Baldwin  II.,  we  are  told,  sent 
it  for  greater  security  to  St.  Louis,  who 
built  tho  Holy  Chapel  for  its  depositor}’. 
In  this  chapel  was  also  kept  that  part  of 
the  true  cross  which  the  empress  Helena 
had  sent  to  Constantinople.  Alban  Butler 
says,  “ Some  of  the  thorns  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  other  churches,  and  some 
have  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  real 
ones,  but  the  imitation  thorns  are  usually 
very’  long.” 

In  the  Hotel  de  Cluny.  Paris,  is  a ring  containing  a 
small  part  of  one  of  the  thorns.  Other  like  rings  are  pro- 
bably known.  One  would  like  to  know  something  of  this 
relic  before  Baldwin,  in  the  twelfth  century,  sent  it  to 
Paris.  How  was  it  obtained  ? How  was  it  preserved 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem?  Where  was  it  during 
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those  troublesome  times  prior  to  the  reign  of  Constantine? 
As  the  strength  of  a chain  is  only  equal  to  its  weakest 
link,  so  the  authenticity  of  a relic  is  destroyed  by  any  flaw 
in  its  history.  Then  thero  is  the  crown  of  thorns  preserved 
In  the  Santa  Maria  della  Spina  ot  Pisa.  In  rogard  to  the 
Paris  crown,  it  is  not  a crown  of  thorns,  but  of  "petit3 
joncs  rdunis  en  faisceaux,”  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
Besides  this  entire  crown,  thero  are  103  churches  which 
profess  to  have  parts  of  the  true  crown,  especially  Pisa, 
Tr6ves,  and  Bruges.  The  Trdves  relic  professes  to  have 
come  direct  from  the  empress  Helena,  and  that  at  Pisa  is 
exactly  like  it. 

The  cup  or  chalice  of  the  Last  Supper • 
The  “ Sacro  Catino”  is  sometimes 
identified  witli  the  “ Holy  Graal  ” of  the 
poets  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  most 
Englishmen  think  the  Holy  Graal  was  the 
paten,  not  the  chalice.  The  cup  at  Genoa, 
taken  to  Paris  in  1816,  was  broken  by 
its  removals.  It  is  of  green  glass,  cast 
and  cut  with  considerable  care  ; has  two 
handles,  and  is  of  hexagonal  form.  Its 
diameter  atop  is  326  milliinbtres,  and  it 
will  hold  three  litres  of  liquor.  Quares- 
mius  says  this- was  the  cup  used  by  our 
Lord  in  the  Last  Supper ; but  most 
[Roman]  Catholics  think  the  cup  which 
served  the  Last  Supper  was  the  silver 
chalice  at  Valencia,  in  Spain. 

Most  certainly  the  Holy  Graal  of  Arthurian  romance 
was  a golden  vessel,  not  a green  glass  cup ; and  although 
tho  descriptions  given  are  purposely  obscure,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  either  the  consecrated  bread 
converted  into  Christ,  or  the  paten  which  held  it.  It 
seems,  however,  not  to  be  any  paten,  nor  all  consecrated 
bread,  for  it  is  always  brought  in  either  by  a dove,  or  by  a 
miraculous  light  "moro  clear  by  seven  times  than  the 
light  of  day,”  or  by  a celestial  damsel,  and  Immediately 
the  bread  has  been  distributed,  the  graal  vanishes.— See 
Mortc  d' Arthur,  pt.  iii.  ch.  3,  4,  35,  102. 

The  grave-clothes.  I have  not  had  time 
to  invoice  anything  like  all  the  places 
which  claim  to  possess  part  or  parts  of 
the  grave-clothes  found  in  the  rock 
sepulchro  after  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord ; but  the  following  are  the  best 
known : — 

Aix-la-Chapelle  contains  some  of 
the  grave-clothes. 

Besan^ox.  Here  was,  at  one  time, 
shown  part  of  the  grave-clothes,  but  the 
relic  was  cast  away  at  the  great  Revolu- 
tion. Cardinal  Mathien  made  great 
efforts  to  recover  it  or  parts  of  it,  but 
wholly  without  success. 

Cadouin,  in  the  diocese  of  Pdrigueux, 
is  said  to  possess  “ un  suaire,  de  2 m. 
81,  sur  1 m.  13.  II  est  l’objet  d’une 
description  de'taille'e,  et  nous  offre  un 
linge  fort  ome'e.” 

Cahors  is  especially  rich  in  the  grave- 
clothes.  It  claims  to  possess  the  cloth 
which  covered  the  head  of  Jesus.  It  is 
of  fine  Egyptian  linen,  “ trois  doubles 
superposes.”  It  was  examined  and 
verified  (! !)  by  Champollion  (1790-1832). 
It  has  many  blood-stains;  two  in 


particular  have  penetrated  through  the 
folds. 

Carcasso,  in  Italy,  contains  some  of 
the  grave-clothes. 

CHAMBihtY.  One  of  the  cloths  is 
deposited  in  a beautiful  chapel  at  Cham- 
be'ry ; where  is  also  a glass  window 
recording  its  history  (sixteenth  century). 

Mayexce  contains  some  of  the  grave- 
clothes. 

Rome.  Several  churches  lay  claim  to 
grave-clothes  of  the  Christ. 

Toulouse  contains  some  of  the  grave- 
clothes. 

Turin.  Here  is  a suaire  of  linen, 
somewhat  yellow,  “et  raye'  comme  dn 
basin.”  It  is  four  metres  long.  Has 
great  spots  of  blood,  some  indicating 
blood  from  the  head. 

The  nails  of  the  cross.  The  number  of 
nails  employed  in  crucifixion  is  uncertain. 
Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen  (329-390)  as- 
serts there  were  only  three,  one  nail  serv- 
ing for  both  the  feet,  which  were  placed 
one  above  the  other.  St.  Cyprian  (200- 
258),  who  had  been  a personal  witness  to 
more  than  one  crucifixion,  says,  in  his  De 
Passione,  each  foot  was  nailed  with  a 
separate  spike,  and  that  the  number  used 
was  four.  Of  the  nails  found  in  the  hole 
where  the  cross  was  buried,  one  of  them, 
at  least,  was  sent  to  Rome,*  and  deposited 
in  what  was  afterwards  the  Santa  Croce  ; 
two  were  sent  by  the  empress  Helena  to 
her  son  Constantine,  one  of  which  was 
welded,  as  an  amulet,  to  his  helmet,  and 
the  o the i; was  set  in  his  horse’s  headstall ; f 
a fourth  the  empress  Helena  threw  into 
the  gulf  of  Venice  to  allay  a storm.  These 
were  the  four  nails  ; but  a nail,  said  to  be 
one  employed  in  the  crucifixion,  was  set 
in  the  famous  “iron  crown  of  Lombardy,” 
with  which  Charlemagne  and  Napoleon  I. 
were  crowned.  Calvin  enumerates  four- 
teen or  fifteen  nails : — one  in  the  Santa 
Croce,  at  Rome ; another  in  Siena ; a 
third  at  Venice  ; a fourth  in  the  church 
of  the  Carmelites,  in  Paris  ; a fifth  in  the 
Holy  Chapel ; a sixth  at  Draguignan  ; a 
seventh  at  Tenaille  ; an  eighth  at  Treves ; 
a ninth  at  Monza,  etc.;  and  so  on.  Alban 
Butler,  to  explain  this,  tells  us  that  nails 
made  like  the  true  nails  were  consecrated 
either  by  filings  or  by  touching  the 
genuine  article  ; and,  in  corroboration  of 
this  statement,  he  says  that  the  nail  in 
the  Santa  Croce  of  Rome  has  been  evi- 
dently filed,  and  is  without  a point.  lie 


* Some  say  more  than  one  of  the  nails  was  sent  to 
Borne. 

t Gregory  of  Tours  says  that  two  of  the  nails  were  set  in 
the  headstalls  of  Constantines  horse. 
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further  says  that  Charles  de  Borromeo 
had  many  nails  made  like  that  at  Milan, 
and  distributed,  after  touching  the  true 
nail.  One  nail  so  touched  he  gave  to 
Philip  II.  Whether  a nail  made  by  a 
common  blacksmith  can  be  called  a nail 
employed  in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord, 
merely  because  it  has  touched  one  of  the 
nails  so  employed,  must  be  left  an  open 
question.  I very  much  fear  neither  Cal- 
vin nor  Luther  would  be  satisfied  with 
Butler’s  explanation.  (For  authorities, 
see  under  The  Cross,  p.  270.) 

Lions.  Eohault  de  Fleury  assures  us  that  “le  cercle  de 
for  de  Monza,  oh  il  y avait  du  vrai  clou,  le  clou  de  Trfcves 
complete  par  celui  de  Toul,  paraissent  d'une  authenticity 
incontestable ; ” but  how  can  this  possibly  be,  if  one  was 
thrown  into  the  Adriatic,  one  was  set  in  Constantine’s 
helmet,  one  in  his  horse’s  headstall,  and  one  was  sent  to 
Rome,  the  utmost  number  being  only  four?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Magna  Charta  is  a valuable  relic,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  if  a copy  of  it  could  be  called  the  original 
document,  merely  because  it  was  made  to  touch  it.  The 
seal  of  the  Golden  Bull  is  a valuable  relic,  but  its  whole 
value  would  be  destroyed,  if  the  seal  could  be  multiplied 
merely  by  touching  it.  Imitation  relics,  passed  olf  as 
genuine  articles,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  deceptions 
and  impositions. 

The  reed  placed  in  the  hands  of  Christ 
for  sceptre.  We  are  told  that  the  reed 
and  sponge  which  was  filled  with  vinegar, 
and  offered  to  Christ  on  the  cross,  were 
sent  to  Constantinople  in  614,  when 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Persians. 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours  (544-595)  tells  us 
they  were  objects  of  veneration  in  Jeru- 
salem in  his  days ; but  their  removal  to 
Constantinople  does  not  correspond  with 
the  statement  of  the  Venerable  Bede  (672- 
735),  who  says  he  saw  the  sponge  in  Jeru- 
salem, in  a silver  cup  ; unless,  ^indeed,  it 
had  been  sent,  back  again.  A part  of  the 
reed  is  said  to  be  in  Florence  ; a part  in 
St.  Julian’s  church  of  Luncgarde  ; a larger 
piece  in  the  convent  of  Andeschs,  in 
Bavaria ; and  a still  larger  piece  in  the 
convent  of  Watoped,  on  Mount  Athos. 
We  arc  left  wholly  to  conjecture  respect- 
ing this  very  fragile  and  perishable  article. 
The  cross,  the  slab  of  wood,  and  the  spear, 
we  are  told,  were  buried  in  a deep  hole,  and 
discovered  in  a.d.  326  by  the  empress 
Helena ; but  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
reed  or  the  sponge.  One  would  naturally 
suppose  that  the  soldiers  would  throw  the 
reed  away  after  they  had  finished  their 
practical  joke. 

There  were  two  reeds  connected  with  the  crucifixion  ; one 
the  reed  sceptre,  nnd  the  other  the  long  reed  which  lifted 
the  sponge  (Mutt,  xxvii.  48).  The  reed  relic  is  called  "le 
roseau  de  la  royautd  derisoire  de  Jdsus  Christ,"  so  that  no 
shadow  of  doubt  is  left  as  to  which  reed  allusion  is  made. 
Of  the  long  reed  I can  find  no  mention,  and  know  of  no 
church,  chapel,  or  religious  house  which  makes  any  claim 
to  tins  important  instrument  of  the  crucifixion. 

The  robe  of  our  Saviour  ( John  xix.  23). 
Two  places  lay  claim  to  the  seamless  robe 


of  Christ,  Trbves  and  Argenteuil.  The 
holy  robe  of  Treves  is  longer  than  that  at 
Argenteuil,  and  wc  are  told  it  was  pre- 
sented by  the  empress  Helena  to  Ay- 
vilius,  then  bishop  of  Trbves  ; but  there 
is  no  document  to  show  the  authenticity 
of  this  tradition  till  the  twelfth  century. 
The  archbishop  John,  in  119G,  is  said  to 
have  discovered  the  casket  containing  the 
holy  robe.  From  1512  to  1810  it  saw 
many  vicissitudes  ; but,  at  the  latter  date, 
it  returned  to  Treves.  It  is  more  delicate 
than  the  robe  of  Argenteuil,  and  intact. 
Its  size  is  1 m.  55  before,  and  1 m.  62 
behind.  The  width  at  the  chest  is  0 m. 
73.  At  the  lowest  part,  1 m.  16. 

The  holy  robe  of  Argenteuil  has  a far 
better  register,  which  is  given  by  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  who  tells  us  it  was 
bought  of  the  soldier  to  whose  lot  it  fell ; 
and  was  carried  to  a town  in  Galatia, 
where  it  was  packed  carefully  in  a wooden 
box.  When  Galatia  was  threatened  by 
Persia,  in  590,  the  relic  was  removed  to 
Jaffa.  In  594,  it  was  taken  in  grand  pro- 
cession to  Jerusalem.  Twenty  years  later, 
it  was  carried  by  Chosroes  to  Persia  ; but, 
in  627,  ILeraclius  recovered  it,  and  took 
it,  first  to  Constantinople,  then  back  to 
Jerusalem,  and  then  again  to  Constan- 
tinople. Irene,  empress  of  Constantinople, 
sent  it,  with  other  rich  presents,  to  ■ 
Charlemagne  ; and  Charlemagne  sent  it 
to  his  daughter  Theodrada,  abbess  of 
Argenteuil,  a.d.  800.  A cure'  of  Argen-  ■ 
teuil  cut  the  robe  into  several  pieces,  so  ■ 
that  now  it  is  not  possible  to  piece  the 
parts  together  into  the  original  form.  It 
is  a tissue  of  goat’s  hair  without  seam, 
and  was  originally  1 m.  35  loDg,  by  1 m. 
15  wide. 

The  holy  robe  of  Moscow.  Moscow  • 
claims  to  have  a robe  of  Christ ; and  1 
numerous  other  places  make  a similar  • 
claim,  as  St.  Prasseda,  St.  Roch,  Rome, 
etc.  Venice  is  said  to  possess  a part  of 
the  white  robe  in  which  Christ  was ; 
arrayed  by  Herod’s  soldiers  ; nnd  St.  . 
Francis  of  Philip  Anagni,  St.  John  de 
Lateran,  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  are 
said  to  possess  parts  of  the  purple  robe  in 
which  He  was  arrayed  by  the  soldiers  of 
Pilate. 

The  spear  with  which  the  side  of  Christ  i 
was  pierced.  A spear  without  a head  is 
preserved  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter’s,  . 
at  Rome,  said  to  be  the  shaft  of  the  spear  • 
used  by  the  Roman  soldier  Longinus,  . 
who  pierced  the  side  of  our  Lord,  after  t 
his  expiration  on  the  cross.  The  emperor  : 
Baldwin  II,  sent  the  head  of  the  spear  to 
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Venice,  as  a pledge  for  money ; and  St. 
Louis,  having  redeemed  it,  took  it  to  Paris, 
where  it  was  kept,  till  the  Revolution,  in 
the  Holy  Chapel.  Benedict  XIV.,  wish- 
ing to  know  if  the  two  fitted,  sent  for  the 
head,  and  tried  it  on  the  shaft,  when  the 
fit  was  pronounced  to  be  sufficiently  satis- 
factory. The  spear  was  first  taken  to 
Jerusalem  ; hut  the  Venerable  Bede  (672- 
735)  tells  us,  in  his  days,  it  was  enclosed 
in  a wooden  cross,  and  kept  in  the  porch 
of  the  church  called  the  Martyr,  built  in 
Constantinople  by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine. Gregory  of  Tours  (544-595)  speaks 
of  its  removal  from  Jerusalem  to  Constan- 
tinople in  the  reign  of  Heraclius  (610— 
G41).  In  1492,  the  sultan  Bajazet  sent 
the  shaft  of  the  spear,  in  a costly  case,  to 
pope  Innocent  VIII.,  who  placed  it,  as  a 
precious  relic,  in  one  of  the  four  huge 
piers  which  support  the  dome  of  the 
basilica  of  St.  Peter’s,  where  it  is  still  an 
object  of  great  veneration.  Authors  are 
not  agreed  where  this  spear  was  found. 
St.  Andrew  of  Crete,  who  died  a.d.  722, 
affirms,  in  his  De  Exaltatione  Ontcis,  that 
it  was  buried  together  with  the  cross  ; 
but  though,  ns  Alban  Butler  tells  us,  it 
might  be  customary  with  the  Jews  to 
bury  what  was  used  in  an  execution  in  a 
hole  near  the  place  of  execution,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  a Roman  soldier 
should  cast  his  spear  in  the  hole ; * and 
certainly  the  spear  is  not  included  in  any 
of  the  early  li?ts  of  the  relics  discovered 
by  the  empress  Helena.  From  the  sixth 
century  to  the  present  time  the  register 
of  the  sacred  spear  is  pretty  satisfactory  ; 
but,  after  all,  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  sixth  century  is  far  more  im- 
portant, and  this  is  just  the  period  when 
our  information  is  the  most  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory. 

That  frauds  were  sometimes  practised  by  the  Christians, 
even  the  most  zealous  of  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church 
freely  acknowledge.  Thus  the  chamberlain  of  Leo.  XIII. 
(1830)  tells  us,  " Mgr.  Mislinadduonceunosupcrchcricdcs 
Grccs.  La  cavitd,  qul  est  an  sommet  du  calvalre,  n'est 
pas  celle  oil  la  croix  fut  plan  tee.  Dans  lc  bouleveKcment 
arriv'd  dans  l'incendio  de  1808,  ils  enlevirent  la  pierre 
dans  laquclle  avait  dt<!  enfonedo  la  vraie  croix.  pour  la 
transporter  a Constantinople,  ot  mirent  une  autre  pierro 
a hi  place,  ct  la  veritable  fut  perdue  daus  uu  nnufruge." 

I The  sponge.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours 
speaks  of  the  holy  sponge,  as  a relic 
publicly  venerated  at  Jerusalem  (together 
with  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  spear,  and 
the  reed),  but  he  has  omitted  to  state  in 

* A soldier's  sword,  spear,  and  accoutrements  belong  to 
ntul  no  privato  could  dispose  of  these  articles  at 
will ; but  if  neither  buried,  nor  sold,  nor  given  away,  how 
did  the  early  Christians  get  it  in  possession  ? Galilean 
fishermen  wero  not  likely  to  stand  high  in  favour  with 
arrogant  Roman  soldiers. 


what  place  they  were  preserved.  The 
Venerable  Bede  assures  us  that  he  him 
self  saw  the  holy  sponge  in  a silver 
tankard,  which  he  supposes  was  used  by 
our  Lord  in  the  Last  Supper.  A part  of 
this  sponge  is  said  to  be  preserved  in 
France,  with  the  other  relics  purchased  by 
St.  Louis.  Other  parts  are  shown  at  St. 
Jacques  de  Compiegne  ; at  St.  Sylvester, 
St.  John  de  Lateran,  St.  Maria  Maggiore, 
St.  Mary  in  Transtevere,  St.  Mark,  and 
St.  Mary  in  Compitelli  (all  in  Rome). 

The  staircase  of  Pilate's  judgment  hall. 
The  staircase  of  Pilate’s  judgment  hall 
was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  empress  Helena 
in  a.d.  326,  and  deposited  in  St.  John 
Lateran.  In  850  pope  Leo  IV.  estab- 
lished the  practice  of  mounting  these 
stairs  on  one’s  knees,  but  they  got  so 
worn  that  they  were  cased  with  wood. 
The  staircase  consists  of  twenty-eight 
stairs  of  white  marble. 

The  table  used  by  Christ  at  the  Last 
Supper.  At  St.  John  Lateran  is  preserved 
a fable,  said  to  be  the  one  used  by  Christ 
at  the  Last  Supper.  Nothing  is  known 
about  it,  and  probably  very  few  believe 
it  to  be  what  it  professes  to  be. 

The  title  of  accusation  nailed  to  the 
cross  of  Jesus.  The  title  of  accusation 
was  not  paper  or  parchment,  but  a board 
nailed  to  the  top  of  the  cross.  This 
hoard,  we  are  told,  was  sent  to  Rome,  and 
deposited,  like  the  nail,  in  the  Santa 
Croce.  Bozio  (1548-1610),  in  his  Tr.  de 
Cruce,  bk.  i.  eh.  2,  tells  us  that  the  title 
sent  by  queen  Helena  to  Rome,  and  found 
in  the  hole  with  the  three  crosses,  was 
deposited  on  the  top  of  an  arch  ; and  was 
discovered,  in  1492,  in  a leaden  case.  It 
was  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  written 
in  red  letters  on  a slab  of  white  wood. 
In  1492,  the  colour  was  not  at  all  faded 
[though  it  had  been  buried  in  the  earth 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years],  but  when 
Bozio  saw  it,  some  sixty  or  seventy  years 
afterwards,  the  colour  was  greatly  faded, 
and  the  wood  so  worm-eaten,  that  the 
words  Jesus  and  Jtidceum  were  both  gone. 
Lipsius  (1547-1606),  in  his  De  Cruce,  bk. 
iii.  ch.  14,  says  the  slab  or  board,  when 
he  saw  it,  was  nine  inches  long,  but  must 
originally  have  been  three  feet  longer. 

Two  other  titles.  We  are  told  of  two 
other  slabs.  Thus  Father  Durand  (1232- 
1296),  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis, 
tells  us  that  he  saw  in  Paris  the  title  of 
accusation,  with  the  full  inscription. 
The  monk  Antonine  (1389-1459)  asserts 
that  he  held  in  his  own  hands  the  slab 
bearing  the  accusation,  when  he  visited 
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the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Jerusalem.  Per- 
haps the  empress  Helena  divided  the  slab 
into  three  parts,  as  she  did  the  cross,  only 
Father  Durand  states  that  the  Paris  slab 
bore  the  full  inscription.  Or  perhaps, 
like  the  nails,  two  of  the  slabs  were 
imitations  ; or  perhaps  the  slabs  at  Paris 
and  Jerusalem  were  each  a part  of  the 
real  slab,  and  were  supplemented,  as  we 
now  restore  churches. 

The  title  at  Rome  is  certainly  not  the  whole  “ title." 
The  words  read  from  right  to  left,  and  the  Latin  words 
N AZARIN  VS  RE[x]  aro  quite  legible  in  the  lowest  line. 
In  the  middle  line  wc  have  NAZAPENOY2.  And  the 
uppermost  line,  which  contained  the  Hebrew  Inscription, 
Is  quite  faded.  Of  course  the  entire  Latin  inscription  was 
[Jesus]  jVazarcnns  [JudcDonim],  but  the  board 

being  cut  into  thrco  parts,  Jesus  and  Judcsorum  were  cut 
off,  one  being  at  Paris  and  one  at  Jerusalem. 

Critics  say  that  the  little  E in  the  Greek  word  is  an 
anachronism,  as  well  as  the  termination  -our  for  -or. 
Others  say  that  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  from  right  to  left 
is  an  eiTor,  which  Pilate  or  his  Roman  officials  would  not 
have  committed.  Certainly  an  English  mechanic  would 
not  print  “ Nazarenus’’  sunerazaN,  and  itseems  unlikely 
that  a Roman  soldier  would  do  so.  That  Gretzer  and  Mont- 
faucon  have  discovered  such  examples  of  writing  from 
right  to  left  seems  by  no  means  to  justify  the  case,  unless 
they  can  show  also  that  such  was  the  usual  custom  in 
Pilate's  time,  for  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  in- 
scription was  written  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  the  time. 

One  of  the  most  suspicious  circumstances  about  these 
crucifixion  relics  is  the  astounding  fact  that  they  were  all 
discovered  by  the  empress  Helena  about  three  hundred 
years  after  the  event.  When  a queen  is  known  to  be  a 
relic-hunter,  we  all  know  that  relics  to  any  amount  will 
be  forthcoming,  and  an  enthusiast  of  eighty  is  not  exactly 
the  person  to  discriminate  between  truth  and  fraud; 
especially  when  all  her  sympathies  are  one  way. 

The  whipping-post  of  Christ.  The  post 
at  which  Christ  was  scourged  used  to 
be  shown  on  Mount  Sion,  in  the  Holy 
Land,  as  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  informs 
us  ( Oration  1,  In  Julian).  It  is  now  at 
Rome,  and  is  shown  through  iron  railings 
in  a little  chapel  in  the  church  of  St. 
Praxedes.  Over  the  chapel  is  inscribed 
this  information,  that  cardinal  John 
Columna  brought  it  to  Rome  in  1223  ; 
but  the  inscription  does  not  state  how  the 
apostolic  legate  obtained  it.  The  socle 
of  the  post  is  preserved  in  St.  Mark’s 
cathedral,  at  Venice.  The  post  is  of  gray 
marble,  one  foot  and  a half  long,  by  one 
foot  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  eight 
inches  at  the  top,  where  there  is  an  iron 
ring  to  which  the  victim  was  tied.  The 
Jews  scourged  criminals  first  on  their 
back,  then  on  their  belly,  and  then  on 
each  side.  The  post  preserved  at  Rome, 
as  the  whipping-post  of  Christ,  does  not 
at  all  correspond  with  the  description  of 
St.  Jerome. 

The  bed  of  St.  Gertrude , abbess  of 
Nivetles,  multiplied.  The  abbess  Agnes, 
who  succeeded  Wilfetrude,  built  a beau- 
tiful temple,  in  which  she  placed  as  a 
precious  relic  the  little  bed  on  which  St. 
Gertrude,  a former  abbess,  died.  This 


bed  was  afterwards  transported  to  another 
church,  built  by  St.  Beggha,  her  sister; 
but  that  the  monastery  of  Nivelles  might 
not  be  deprived  of  so  valued  a relic,  God 
multiplied  the  bed,  one  for  St.  Beggha, 
nnd  the  other  for  the  temple  built  by 
Wilfetrude. — Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints'. 

The  two  heads  of  St.  Agnes.  The  abbey 
of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  glories  in  having 
the  head  of  St.  Agnes.  The  priory  of  St. 
Peter,  at  Abbeville,  does  the  same. 

John  Brady,  in  his  list  of  relics,  men- 
tions two  heads  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  church  of  St.  Sylvester,  at  Rome,  claims  to  have 
the  “ mellleure  partie  do  son 
chef,"  says  the  chamberlain 
of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  yet — 

The  cathedral  of  Amiens 
claims  to  have  the  part 
marked  No.  1,  containing  all 
the  face  from  the  forehead 
to  the  upper  lip,  both  inclu- 
sive. This,  we  are  told,  was 
brought  from  Constantinople 
in  1206. 

The  rest  of  the  face,  No.  2, 
from  the  upper  lip  to  the  chin,  both  inclusive,  is  said  to 
be  in  tho  chapel  of  the  chateau  of  St.  Chaumont,  iu  the 
Lyonnais. 

The  scalp  was  sold  to  St.  Louis  of  France  by  Baldwin  II. 
in  1247,  and  is  deposited  in  St.  Chapelle,  Paris. 

The  brains  are  said  to  be  in  tho  abbey  of  Tyron.  In 
1515  they  wero  placed  in  a skull  borne  by  two  angels. 

Turin,  Aosta,  Venice,  Lyons,  Nemours,  Nola,  Bresse, 
all  claim  to  have  parts  of  tho  head ; but  how  all  these 
claims  can  bo  satisfied,  nnd  yet  St.  Sylvester,  nt  Rome, 
have  " la  mcilleurc  partlc,”  is  past  understanding. 

The  five  legs  of  the  ass  on  which  Christ 
rode.  A Dutchman  having  received 
from  a priest  a “leg  of  the  ass  on  which 
Jesus  rode  to  Jerusalem,” 'discovered  that 
the  priest  had  already  sold  four  other 
legs.  Father  Ferund,  being  told  of  it, 
gravely  assured  the  Dutchman  it  was  all 
right,  for  God  could  multiply  and  repro- 
duce as  many  legs  as  He  thought  proper 
for  the  edification  of  His  chosen  people.  . 
In  fact,  the  more  the  legs  the  greater 
their  value,  as  they  must  then  be  standing 
proofs  of  the  productive  power  of  the  : 
Almighty. — i?ctec<icAew'eto(Melancthon).  ^ 

The  wood  of  the  cross  multiplied.  A 
priest  being  asked  how  it  was  that  almost 
every  church  of  note  possessed  a piece  of 
the  original  cross,  and  yet  the  cross  at 
Jerusalem  was  in  no  wise  diminished, 
made  answer  that  the  cross  wras  no 
ordinary  relic.  It  was  true,  he  allowed, 
that  if  all  the  fragments  of  the  cross 
scattered  over  Christendom  were  collected 
together  there  would  he  wood  enough  to 
build  a man-of-war,  but  that  Jesus,  who 
could  feed  a multitude  with  a few  loaves, 
could  multiply  relics  of  His  cross  for  the 
benefit  and  consolation  of  tho  faithful 
over  the  whole  Christian  world. — Merry- 
weather,  Glimmerings  in  the  Dark. 
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In  this  anecdote  are  several  inaccuracies.  It  was  not  a 
priest,  but  St.  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  made  this 
answer  (see  p.  270).  Again,  the  entire  cross  never  was  at 
Jerusalem  as  a relic,  but  only  one  of  the  arms,  about  four 
feet  in  length.  The.  column  was  sent  by  St.  Helena  to 
Constantinople,  and  one  of  the  arms  to  Rome.  St.  Cyril, 
of  course,  did  not  say  one  word  about  "a  man-of-war,” 
but  Luther  said  there  would  be  “ wood  enough  for  a large 
house  ” (see  p.  270). 

Relics  taken  from  Constantinople  when 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dandolo  and  the 
Crusaders  in  1204. 

(1)  A piece  of  the  true  cross. 

(2)  An  arm  either  of  St.  Gregory  or 
St.  George.  [Rather  funny  there  should 
be  any  doubt,  as  St.  Gregory  was  sixty- 
one,  and  St.  George  was  half  that  age  at 
death.] 

(3)  Part  of  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist.  [A  part  of  the  cranium  is  in  the 
Ville  du  Pay,  the  larger  part  of  his  head 
(chef)  is  in  St.  Sylvester  at  Rome,  but 
the  cathedral  of  Amiens  glories  in  having 
also  a large  portion  (with  the  upper  lip, 
nose,  eyes,  and  forehead).  Baldwin, 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  in  1247  gave 
or  rather  sold  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
(la  partio  supe'rieur  du  meme  chef),  and 
it  was  deposited  in  Ste.  Chapellc,  Paris. 
The  abbot  of  Tyron  has  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  A part  of  the  jaws  is  preserved  in 
the  chapel  of  the  chateau  de  St.  Chau- 
mont,  in  Lyonnais.  Other  parts  of  this 
wonderful  head  are  in  Turin,  Aosta, 
and  Venice : other  parts  in  Lyons  and 
Nemours,  in  France.  St.  Paulin  deposited 
a part  in  his  church  at  Nola,  and  St. 
Gaudcnce  in  his  church  at  Bresse.  The 
finger  with  which  the  Baptist  pointed  out 
the  Messiah  is  in  Malta,  and  some  of  his 
ashes  are  in  Genoa.] 

(4)  A vial  containing  the  blood  of 
Christ,  which  flowed  from  a statue 
pierced  by  the  Jews  at  Berytus. 

(5)  A fragment  of  the  pillar  at  which 
Christ  was  scourged. 

(G)  A nail  of  the  cross. 

(7)  A prickle  of  the  crown  of  thorns. 

(8)  The  bodies  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Agatha, 
and  St.  Simeon. 

Ramusio,  Raccolta  dclle  Navigazioni  e 
Viaggi  (1550—59),  bk.  iii.  p.  131. 

Rent  Garments. 

1 Kings  xl.  30,  31.  Jeroboam  was  clad  in  a 
new  garment;  and  Ahijali  caught  the  new 
garment,  and,  rending  it  into  twelve  pieces,  said 
to  him,  Take  thee  [sic]  ten  pieces;  for  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I will  rend 
the  kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  and 
will  give  ten  tribes  to  thee. 

1 Sam.  xv.  27,  28.  As  Samuel  turned  about 
to  go  away,  Saul  laid  hold  upon  the  skirt  of  his 
mantle,  and  it  rent.  And  Samuel  said  unto 
him,  The  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel 


from  thee  this  day,  and  hath  given  it  to  a neigh- 
bour of  thine,  that  is  better  than  thou. 

John  xix.  23,  24.  The  coat  [of  Jesus]  was 
without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout. 
The  soldiers  said  among  themselves,  Let  us  not 
rend  it,  but  cast  lots  for  it.  [This  may  sym- 
bolize that  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the 
Church  (1  Cor.  xii.  25).] 

Jesus  Christ,  in  a torn  garment,  appears 
to  St.  Peter  of  Alexandria.  Arius,  the 
heresiarch,  wished  to  succeed  St.  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  schemed  to 
this  end.  St.  Peter  says,  touching  this 
succession,  “ I was  in  prayer,  as  my 
custom  is,  when  Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord 
and  God,  appeared  to  me,  in  the  likeness 
of  a little  child.  The  glory  of  His  face 
could  not  be  seen,  by  reason  of  its  ex- 
ceeding splendour.  He  was  arrayed  in 
a long  garment  reaching  to  the  ground, 
but  it  was  rent  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  He  held  it  together  over  the 
paps  with  His  two  hands.  Then  said  I, 
‘ Ah,  Lord,  what  is  this  I see?  How  is 
Thy  garment  torn  ! ’ He  answering,  said 
to  me,  ‘ Peter,  thou  talkest  much  of  My 
torn  garment,  the  Church,  but  doest 
nothing  to  repair  the  rent.  Know,  Peter, 
it  is  Arius  that  hath  done  this  ; he  it  is 
that  seeketh  to  rend  My  people  from  Me, 
even  My  people  purchased  with  My 
blood.  Go  and  tell  Achillas  and  Alex- 
ander what  thou  hast  seen,  and  say  they, 
and  not  Arius,  are  to  succeed  thee ; and 
when  they  have  so  done,'  bid  them 
anathematize  and  excommunicate  that 
foul  heretic,  as  thou  hast  done,  that  their 
souls  may  be  saved.’  So  saying,  He 
vanished  out  of  sight.” — St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  (a.d.  3G3),  Orations  against 
Julian.  (See  also  Eusebius,  Church  His- 
tory, bk.  viii.  ch.  14,  and  bk.  ix.  chap. 
G ; Callistus,  Church  History ; The  Tri- 
partite History  ; Usuard  ; Bede  ; Ado  ; 
The  Council  of  Ephesus,  and  Seventh 
General  Synod.) 

Retributive  Punishment. 

Psalm  vii.  14-16.  He  made  a pit  and  digged 
it,  and  is  fallen  into  the  ditch  which  he  made. 
His  mischief  shall  return  upon  his  own  head, 
and  his  violent  dealing  shall  come  down  on  his 
own  pate. 

Esth.  vii.  Haman,  annoyed  because  Mor- 
decai  would  not  bow  the  knee  to  him,  plotted 
the  extirpation  of  the  whole  Jewish  race,  and 
raised  a gallows  fifty  cubits  High,  on  which  he 
intended  to  hang  Jlordecai.  His  plot  being 
betrayed  to  the  king,  Haman  himself  was 
hanged  on  his  own  gallows. 

Dan.  iii.  22.  When  Shadrach  and  his  com- 
panions were  condemned  to  be  cast  into  the 
furnace,  it  was  heated  seven  times  more  than  it 
was  wont,  so  that  its’  intense  heat  slew  those 
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that  took  up  the  three  servants  of  God,  but 
those  for  whom  it  was  heated  walked  about 
in  the  midst  of  the  furnace,  and  received  no 
harm. 

Dan.  vl.  24.  When  Daniel  was  let  down 
into  the  cave  of  lions  for  praying  to  God,  the 
lions  did  him  no  injury ; but  when  his  accusers 
were  cast  into  the  same  cave,  the  lions  had  the 
mastery  of  them,  and  brake  all  their  hones  in 
pieces  or  [ore]  ever  they  came  to  the  bottom  of 
the  den. 

Instances  of  this  retributive  punishment  in  the  lives  of 
the  saints  are  so  numerous  they  would  till  a largo  volume. 
Only  a few  are  here  presented. 

Abraham  unharmed  by  a fire  which 
consumed  two  thousand  men.  Nimrod 
commanded  Abraham  to  be  bound,  and 
cast  into  a huge  fire  at  Cfitha;  but  be 
was  preserved  from  all  injury  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  and  only  the  cords  "which 
bound  him  were  consumed.  Yet  so 
intense  was  the  heat  of  the  fire  that  above 
two  thousand  men  were  consumed  by  it. 
— Gospel  of  Barnabas , xxviii.  (See  also 
Morgan’s  Mahometanism  Explained , V. 
i.  4.) 

St.  Agnes  uninjured  by  fire,  but  many  of 
her  tormentors  burnt  to  death  (a.d.  304). 
The  son  of  Sempronius  the  Roman  go- 
vernor wanted  to  marry  St.  Agnes,  who 
was  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  St. 
Agnes  declined  his  suit ; and  said  she 
had  vowed  to  live  and  die  the  virgin 
bride  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  governor, 
after  many  fruitless  endeavours  to  make 
her  change  her  mind,  resolved  to  punish 
her  on  the  plea  of  being  a Christian,  and 
commanded  Aspasius  his  lieutenant  to 
commit  her  to  the  flames.  She  was 
accordingly  cast  into  the  midst  of  a 
fierce  fire,  but  “the  flames  parting 
asunder,  she  stood  in  the  midst  and 
received  no  harm.”  Not  so  those  who 
clamoured  against  her,  many  of  whom 
were  burnt  to  death  by  the  great  heat. 
As  St.  Agnes  stood,  a flame  on  this  side 
and  a flame  on  that,  she  cried  aloud, 
“ 0 Almighty  Lord,  I give  Thee  humble 
and  hearty  thanks  for  that  I am  delivered 
from  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  and  that 
the  fire  kindled  to  consume  me  has  done 
me  no  harm.  They  only,  0 Lord,  who 
sought  my  life  have  felt  the  fury  of  the 
flames.  So  may  all  thine  enemies  perish, 
that  men  may  know  that  Thou  whose 
name  is  Jehovah  art  the  most  high  over 
all  the  earth.”  As  St.  Agnes  thus  spoke 
the  fire  dropped  out,  and  there  remained 
no  trace  that  it  had  ever  been  kindled  on 
the  spot ; but  Aspasius,  beside  himself 
with  rage,  struck  the  damsel-  with  his 
sword,  and  she  was  added  to  the  army 
of  martyrs,— Edward  Ivinesmnn  (1623), 


Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  76.  (See  also  St. 
Jerome’s  Epistle  viii. ; St.  Austin’s  Sermon 
274;  St.  Ambrose;  etc.,  etc.) 

St.  Barbara's  father  cut  off  her  head, 
and  was  struck  dead  by  a thunderbolt. 
Marrianus,  governor  of  Nicomedia,  com- 
manded two'  lusty  young  fellows  to  tear 
the  sides  and  breasts  of  St.  Barbara  with 
iron  combs,  then  to  set  burning  torches 
to  both  her  sides,  and  beat  her  about  the 
head  with  hammers.  As  these  tortures 
did  not  shake  her  constancy  to  Christ, 
the  governor  bade  his  myrmidons  cut  off 
the  nipples  of  her  breast,  and  then  lead 
her  naked  through  the  public  streets, 
scourging  her  as  she  passed  along.  Still 
the  beautiful  but  mutilated  maiden 
remained  unshaken,  and  the  governor 
gave  orders  for  her  head  to  be  cut  off. 
Her  father,  who  could  not  forgive  her  for 
being  a Christian,  begged  that  he  might 
be  commissioned  to  execute  her,  which 
request  was  readily  granted.  So  she  was 
led  to  the  hill  beyond  the  gates,  the 
usual  place  of  execution,  and  the  father 
of  the  maiden  cut  off  her  head.  No 
sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he  was 
struck  dead  by  a thunderbolt.  Angels 
came  and  carried  the  spirit  of  the  martyr 
into  paradise,  but  devils  came  and  bore 
the  spirit  of  the  father  into  the  bottom- 
less abyss. — Peter  Galesinus  (apostolic  ' 
protonotary)  ; also  archbishop  Ado, 
Martyrology ; Metaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

St.  Catherine  uninjured  by  the  wheel, 
but  many  others  killed  by  it.  The  emperor  " 
Maxentius,  being  unable  to  make  St. 
Catherine  sacrifice  to  idols,  was  advised 
by  a machinist  to  try  a 11  wheel  ” which 
he  promised  to  produce  in  three  days. 
This  machine  consisted  in  reality  of  four 
wheels,  armed  with  saws,  knives,  and 
teeth.  Each  of  the  four  wheels  turned 
“ one  against  the  other,  so  that  the  saws, 
knives,  and  teeth  met.”  It  moved  with 
a hideous  noise,  and  the  whole  affair  was 
truly  diabolical.  When  the  holy  maid 
was  bound  on  the  machine,  an  angel 
loosed  her,  and  she  fell  to  the  ground ; 
then  striking  the  machine,  it  fell  to 
pieces,  and  killed  the  inventor,  with  all 
those  employed  to  work  it,  and  many 
who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  novel 
torture.  Those  not  killed  ran  away  in 
consternation,  crying  aloud,  “Great  is 
the  God  of  Christians ; He  aoeth  won- 
drously  both  in  the  heavens  above  and  in 
the  earth  beneath  ! ” — Metaphrastes  (died 
911),  Lives,  etc. 

St.  Catherine  was  not  killed  by  the  wheel,  ns  most 
persons  suppose— indeed,  she  was  in  no  wise  injured  by  it ; * 
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but,  after  being  delivered  from  the  diabolical  instrument, 
she  was  beheaded. 

Those  who  torment  St.  Faustinus  and 
Jovita  are  themselves  destroyed  (a.d.  121). 
St.  Faustinus  and  St.  Jovita,  brothers, 
were  Christians  of  a noble  family  in 
Brescia,  Lombardy.  Hadrian  commanded 
them  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatre;  and  when  the  lions, 
leopards,  and  bears  lay  down  quietly 
beside  them,  men  were  sent  to  enrage 
them  by  burning  their  flanks  with  lighted 
torches ; whereupon  the  beasts  turned 
on  their  tormentors  and  devoured  them. 
The  martyrs  were  then  taken  to  Milan. 
Here  they  were  laid  on  their  backs  along 
the  ground,  and  molten  lead  was  poured 
through  funnels  into  their  mouths  ; but 
the  lead,  instead  of  rolling  down  the 
throats  of  the  martyrs,  roiled  on  the 
executioners  and  burnt  them  horribly. 
St.  Faustinus  and  his  brother  were  now 
conducted  to  Rome,  and  cast  into  the  sea, 
but  Jesus  Christ  Himself  delivered  them 
from  this  death.  Ultimately  they  were 
sent  back  to  Brescia,  and  beheaded. — Lcs 
Petits  Bollandistes  (7th  edit.  1880),  vol. 
ii.  pp.  532,  533. 

The  forty  martyrs,  struck  about  the 
mouth  with  stones,  receive  no  hurt,  but  the 
mouths  of  those  who  strike  them  lose  their 
teeth.  The  emperor  Licinius  had  in  his 
army  forty  Christian  soldiers  of  great 
valour ; but  while  garrisoned  in  Capa- 
docia,  Agricolaus  the  governor,  who  hated 
all  Christians,  ordered  them  to  be  brought 
before  him,  that  he  might  find  matter  of 
accusation  against  them.  They  defended 
themselves  so  boldly,  that  the  governor 
commanded  his  officers  to  strike  them  on 
the  mouth  with  stones.  And  now,  we  are 
told,  “a  strange  thing  happened:  the 
forty  martyrs  who  were  struck  received 
no  hurt  whatsoever,  but  the  mouths  of 
those  who  struck  them  became  all  bloody, 
and  they  spat  out  their  teeth  on  the  floor 
of  the  court.”  When  the  governor  saw 
this,  he  took  up  a stone  in  a towering 
rage,  and  flung  it  at  the  martyrs  ; but  the 
stone  returned  to  Agricolaus,  bruised  his 
mouth  grievously,  and  knocked  out  his 
teeth. — Metaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

Certainly  this  is  n very  marvellous  tale,  and  though 
there  are  no  degrees  in  miracles,  wlmt  Horace  says  of 
poets  and  painters  may  be  applied  to  them 
“ PIctoribus  atque  poetis 
Quidlibct  audendi  semper  fuit  nqua  potestas.” 

8inniflt  ct  hanc  veniatn  pethnusque  damusque  vicissim ; 
bed  non  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia.  non  ut 
cerpentea  avlbus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni  . . . 

Demque  sit  quidvis  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum. 

Ars  Pootica,  9,  etc. 

St.  Januarius  unharmed  by  fire  which 
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consumes  many  pagans.  Diocletian  com- 
manded that  a furnace  should  be  heated 
for  three  successive  days  with  a continual 
fire,  and  that  St.  Januarius,  bishop  of 
Beneventum,  should  be  cast  down  bound 
into  the  midst  of  the  flames.  It  was 
done  according  to  the  emperor’s  com- 
mand, but  the  man  of  God  walked  amidst 
the  fire,  and  received  no  harm.  He  was 
not  alone,  for  angels  -walked  with  him, 
singing  divine  melodies.  The  soldiers 
reported  this  marvel  to  the  emperor,  and 
Diocletian  ordered  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  to  be  thrown  open,  that  it  might 
be  seen  if  the  report  of  the  guard  was 
true ; but  immediately  this  was  done, 
huge  flames  burst  through  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  and  killed  many  pagans. 
As  for  St.  Januarius,  he  was  taken  out 
uninjured,  and  reserved  in  prison  for 
other  torments. — Edward  Kinesman 

(1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  742. 

St.  Pantaleon's  cylinder  does  him  no 
harm,  but  hills  many  others.  The  emperor 
Maximian  caused  a most  cruel  engine  of 
torture  to  be  made.  It  was  a large 
cylinder  full  of  spikes.  On  this  cylinder 
was  St.  I’antaleon  bound,  and  it  was 
then  trundled  down  a steep  hill,  that  it 
might  keep  rolling  over  the  martyr,  and 
the  spikes  be  driven  into  his  body.  But 
God  loosed  the  martyr  from  bis  bonds, 
and  the  huge  cylinder,  bounding  down 
the  incline,  rolled  over  hundreds  of 
idolaters  assembled  to  witness  the  spec- 
tacle, and  killed  them  most  miserably. — 
Metaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

St.  Patricius  of  Prussia  uninjured  by 
scalding  water,  which  kills  his  tormentor  's. 
St.  Patricius,  bishop  of  Prussia,  was 
arrested  and  brought  before  Julian,  the 
proconsul,  for  denying  that  Esculapius 
gave  to  the  thermal  waters  of  the  place 
their,  medicinal  qualities.  Said  the  pro- 
consul  to  the  saint,  “ Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  the  man  crucified  by  Pilate 
in  Judasa  communicates  their  hygeian 
properties  to  these  waters?”  “I  mean 
to  say,”  replied  St.  Patricius,  “ that  the 
God  I serve  killeth  and  maketh  alive  ; 
He  bringeth  down  to  the  grave  and 
bringeth  up.”  “ We  will  soon  see  as  to  the 
matter  of  that,”  said  the  proconsul,  in  a 
rage.  Then,  calling  to  his  officers,  he 
bade  them  cast  Patricius  into  a cauldron 
of  boiling  water.  The  moment  the 
martyr  was  cast  into  the  water  it 
rose  in  a jet,  and  pouring  down  upon 
the  officers  burnt  them  dreadfully;  but 
Patricius,  the  man  of  God,  enjoyed  the 
bath,  which  he  found  of  a delightful 
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temperature;  and,  when  taken  out,  was 
greatly  refreshed.  The  rage  of  Julian 
was  now  unbounded,  and  he  sent  soldiers 
to  cut  off  the  enchanter’s  head. — L’nbbe' 
Migne,  Encyclopedic  Thcoloqique,  vol.  xli. 
p.  051  (1850). 

Penda's  men,  who  set  the  city  of  Bam- 
boyough  on  fire,  burnt  to  death.  Pcnda, 
king  of  Mercia,  was  an  irreconcilable 
enemy  of  all  Christians.  On  one  occasion 
ho  set  fire  to  the  royal  city  of  Bam- 
borough.  “See,  Lord,”  cried  Aidan 
from  his  hermit’s  cell  in  the  island  of 
Fame,  “what  ill  Penda  is  doing.” 
Forthwith  an  adverse  wind  arose,  which 
drove  the  flames  from  the  city  towards 
Penda’s  army.  So  sudden  the  wind  and 
so  violent  the  flames,  that  the  men 
employed  to  fire  the  city  had  no  time  to 
escape,  and  they  were  all  burnt  to  death. 
— Green,  Short  History  of  the  English 
Peonle,  p.  23. 

Salome's  head  cut  off  by  ice.  Salome, 
the  daughter  of  Ilerodias,  after  pleasing 
Herod  by  her  dancing,  asked  for  reward 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  head 
was  brought  her  in  a dish,  and  she  took 
it  to  her  mother.  Soon  after  this,  Ilcrod 
was  dethroned,  and  Salome,  passing  a 
river  frozen  over,  fell  through  the  ice  up 
to  her  neck.  Being  unable  to  extricate 
herself,  the  ice  gradually  closed  in,  first 
throttling  her,  and  ultimately  parting  her 
head  from  her  body. — Nicephorus  Callis- 
tus,  Ecclesiastical  History.  (Metaphrastcs 
tells  the  same  story.) 

St.  Thyrsus  subjected  to  the  most  horrible 
tortures  (a.d.  250).  [Of  all  the  lives  of 
saints  none  can  exceed  in  marvels  that  of 
St.  Thyrsus.  I assure  the  render  that  I 
have  in  no  wise  exaggerated  the  nar- 
rative ; indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  do 
so.  What  is  here  transcribed  is  taken 
from  Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  2,  pp. 
90-92.  The  book  bears  the  name  of  Mgr. 
Gue'rin,  cnme'rier  de  Sa  Saintete  Leon 
XIII.  It  is  most  highly  recommended 
by  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  quite 
a modern  book  on  the  subject.  The 
edition  I quote  from  is  the  seventh,  in 
seventeen  massive  volumes,  a.d.  1880. 
It  is  needful  to  be  thus  precise,  as  the 
narrative  subjoined  is  so  startling  it 
requires  the  sanction  of  pope  and  car- 
dinals, archbishops  and  bishops,  abbots 
and  priors,  “ to  make  it  credible.”] 

In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Decius,  one 
Leucius,  who  had  committed  the  offence 
of  being  a Christian,  was  condemned  to 
death.  Thyrsus  was  one  of  the  pagan 
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officers  employed  to  carry  out  the  sen- 
tence ; but,  struck  with  the  resignation 
and  firmness  of  the  martyr,  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  same  faith,  and  dared 
boldly  and  publicly  reproach  the  imperial 
proconsul  lor  condemning  Leucius  to 
death ; and  now  the  words  applied  to 
Pharaoh  ( Exod . ix.  16)  may  be  applied 
to  the  proconsul  Combratius,  “In  very 
deed  for  this  cause  have  I raised  thee  up, 
for  to  show  in  thee  My  power ; and  that 
My  name  may  be  declared  throughout 
ali  the  earth.” 

Irritated  at  this  insolence,  Combratius 
delivered  Thyrsus  to  the  executioner. 

In  vain  was  he  scourged  with  whips 
charged  with  lead.  In  vain  was  he  hung 
by  his  thumbs  to  a tree  with  a fine  cord. 

In  vain  were  his  arms  broken  and  his 
eyelashes  plucked  out.  Thyrsus,  the  j 
new  convert,  remained  unshaken,  and, 
what  is  most  marvellous,  he  seemed  to 
acquire  new  force  from  his  very  torments.  : 

Combratius  would  not  be  defied  thus 
by  one  of  his  subordinate  officers,  and 
ordered  the  “rebel”  to  be  stretched  on  , 
an  iron  bed  on  his  back,  and  lead,  in  a 
state  of  ebullition,  to  be  poured  down  his  - 
throat ; but  the  victim  was  invulnerable.  . 
The  lead  meant  for  Thyrsus  rolled  on 
his  tormentors,  and  caused  them  excru- 
ciating agony.  Mad  with  rage,  the  pro- 
consul ordered  the  martyr  to  be  cut  to 
pieces;  but  the  officer  no  sooner  raised  : 
his  sword  to  strike,  than  he  was  seized 
with  vertigo,  and  the  sword  meant  for 
Thyrsus  stuck  into  the  wall,  where  it 
remained  fast ; and  at  the  same  moment  a 
the  place  where  the  assembly  was  held 
shook  so  violently  with  earthquake,  that 
the  thongs  with  which  Thyrsus  was  bound 
snapped  asunder,  and  he  was  taken  back  1 
to  the  public  prison. 

During  the  night  an  angel  came  to  ^ 
him,  and  having  roused  him  from  sleep,  k 
struck  off  his  chains,  and  led  him  from 
his  cell  to  the  bishop  Philias  to  be  a 
baptized.  Having  then  administered  to  o 
him  the  holy  Eucharist,  the  angel  con- 
ducted him  back  to  prison,  the  gates  and  <3 
doors  of  which  opened  to  them  of  their  ] 
own  accord. 

In  the  morning  the  prisoner  was  again  S 
taken  before  the  proconsul,  who  had  M 
summoned  Silvanus  to  his  assistance.  H 
They  commanded  the  “traitor”  to  be  J 
taken  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  nnd  made  [j 
to  offer  sacrifice;  but  no  sooner  did  he  j 
enter  the  temple,  than  the  idol  of  the  god  - 
fell  to  the  ground  and  was  smashed  to  £ 
pieces.  This  profanation  was  laid  to  the 
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charge  of  Thyrsus,  and  the  incorrigible 
Christian  was  ordered  to  be  laden  with 
the  heaviest  of  chains  ; but  no  sooner  did 
the  chains  touch  him  than  they  crumbled 
into  dust.  He  was  now  scourged,  and 
held  head  downwards  in  a butt  full  of 
wine ; but  the  tub  burst  into  a thousand 
pieces,  and  all  the  liquor  was  spilled. 
Not  to  be  set  at  defiance,  the  two  judges 
ordered  their  victim  to  be  led  to  the  brow 
of  a steep  cliff,  and  pushed  down;  but 
God  gave  Hi3  angels  charge  concerning 
him,  and  they  bore  him  in  their  arms  in 
safety;  whereas  Vitalicus,  who  pushed 
him  from  the  rock,  fell  head  foremost, 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 

X Combratius  and  Silvanus  agreed  that 
these  things  could  not  occur  except  by 
magic,  and  they  ordered  the  supposed 
wizard  to  be  laden  with  more  chains  of 
the  strongest  manufacture  and  greatest 
weight.  But  it  was  of  no  use;  these 
chains  fell  to  pieces  and  crumbled  into 
dust.  At  the  same  moment  the  two  j udges 
were  seized  with  a sudden  fit,  and  taken 
to  Apamea  for  medical  aid  ; but  nothing 
could  be  done.  They  both  died,  and  their 
bodies  were  cast  into  a ditch.  There 
they  would  have  been  left  to  the  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey,  but  Thyrsus  prayed 
that  they  might  be  buried,  and  the  earth 
of  its  own  accord  covered  them. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  ven- 
geance of  man  was  now  exhausted  ; but 
Braudus,  who  succeeded  Combratius, 
resolved  to  show  that  such  conduct  was 
not  to  be  tolerated.  Had  not  Thyrsus 
caused  the  death  of  Vitalicus,  the  pro- 
consul  Combratius,  and  his  assistant 
Silvanus?  Had  he  not  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  god  Apollo?  Had  he 
not  by  enchantment  defied  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law  ? Was  he  not  a traitor  to  the 
emperor  Decius,  and  must  he  not  be 
made  an  example  of?  So  thought 
Braudus,  and  accordingly  commanded 
the  rebel  Christian  to  be  sewn  in  a sack 
and  cast  into  the  deep  sea.  But  God  is 
God  of  the  sea  as  well  as  of  the  land. 
Both  land  and  sea  obey  Him.  When 
thrown  from  the  ship,  angels  caught  him 
in  their  arms  and  brought  him  to  land  in 
safety.  Here  he  was  again  seized  by  the 
new  proconsul,  and  exposed  in  the  amphi- 
theatre to  wild  beasts  ; but  the  six  bears 
and  six  leopards  let  out  upon  him 
walked  gently  towards  him,  licked  his 
hands  and  his  feet,  fawned  lovingly 
upon  him,  and  crouched  beside  him  as  if 
they  had  been  lambs. 

Despairing  of  success  by  violence,  the 


magistrate  tried  coaxing  ; and  taking  the 
martyr  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  en- 
treated him  to  offer  sacrifice.  But  the 
altar  instantly  fell  down  ; the  image  of 
the  god  fell  with  it,  and  both  were  broken 
to  pieces.  The  magistrates  of  Apamea, 
being  thus  foiled  in  every  attempt,  sent 
their  prisoner  to  Apollonia,  where  he  was 
whipped  till  the  flesh  fell  from  his  bones. 
While  this  punishment  was  going  on, 
Braudus  was  seized  with  racking  pains, 
and  the  temples  of  the  gods  being  shaken 
by  earthquake,  the  idols  were  all  broken. 
The  inhabitants  of  Apollonia,  panic- 
struck,  confessed  there  were  gods  more 
mighty  than  their  own  ; and  the  high 
priest,  named  Callinicus,  renouncing 
paganism,  reproved  Braudus  for  his 
inhumanity.  Nothing  was  able  to  shake 
the  holy  martyr,  neither  caresses,  threats, 
nor  tortures ; so  at  last  he  was  beheaded, 
with  fifteen  priests  of  Apollonia,  who  had 
been  converted,  like  Callinicus,  by  his 
example,  and  resolved  to  imitate  his 
unflinching  firmness. — See  Bonian  Mar- 
ty rology,  Jan.  28. 

Rich.  Fool. 

Luke  xii.  20,  21.  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy 
soul  shall  be  required  of  thee : then  whose  shall 
those  things  he  which  thou  hast  provided?  So 
is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself,  and  is 
not  rich  toward  God. 

Psalm  xlix.  1G-19.  Be  not  thou  afraid  when 
one  is  made  rich,  when  the  glory  of  his  house 
is  increased;  for  when  he  dieth  he  shall  carry 
nothing  away : his  glory  shall  not  descend 
after  him.  Though  while  he  lived  he  blessed 
his  soul,  he  shall  go  to  the  generation  of  his 
fathers,  and  shall  never  see  light. 

Bishop  Hall's  anecdote  on  his  eightieth 
birthday.  “There  was  a great  lord  who 
kept  a fool  in  his  house,  as  many  great 
men  did  in  those  days,  for  their  amuse- 
ment and  diversion.  He  presented  his 
jester  with  a staff,  and  charged  him  to 
keep  it  till  he  met  with  a greater  fool 
than  himself.  If  such  a one  came  across 
him,  he  was  to  deliver  to  him  the  bauble. 
Some  few  years  afterwards  his  lord  fell 
sick,  and  was  indeed  sick  even  unto 
death.  His  fool  came  to  see  him,  and 
was  told  by  the  sick  man  that  he  must 
shortly  leave  him.  ‘And  where  are  you 
going  to?’  asked  the  jester.  ‘into 
another  world,  sirrah,’  said  the  lord. 
‘ And  when  will  you  come  back  again  ? ’ 
inquired  the  fool ; ‘ within  a week  ? ’ 
‘No,’  said  the  lord.  ‘Within  a month?’ 
‘No.’  ‘Within  a year?’  ‘No.’  ‘When, 
then  ? ’ asked  the  fool.  ‘ Never,  ’ said  the 
lord.  ‘And  what  provision  have  you 
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made  for  your  well-being  in  the  new 
world  to  which  you  are  going  ? ’ 1 None 

at  all,’  said  the  lord.  ‘What!’  said  the 
jester,  ‘none  at  all?  Here,  then,  take 
my  staff,  for  you  are  going  away  for 
ever,  and  hast  laid  up  no  store.  Take 
my  staff,  I say.  I may  be  a fool,  but 
am  not  such  a fool  as  that.’”  (See 
“Golden  Apple  to  the  Greatest  Fool,” 
pt.  ii.,  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness.) 

Rich.  Ruler. 

Luke  xvlii.  18-23.  A certain  ruler  asked 
Christ,  saying,  Good  Master,  what  shall  I do  to 
inherit  eternal  life  ? Jesus  said  unto  him, 
Thou  knowest  the  commandments?  And  the 
ruler  said.  All  these  things  have  I kept  from 
my  youth  up.  When  Jesus  heard  this  He  said 
unto  him,  Yet  lackest  thou  one  thing:  sell  all 
that  tbou  hast,  and  distribute  to  the  poor,  and 
thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven.  When  the 
ruler  heard  this,  he  was  very  sorrowful,  for  he 
was  very  rich. 

The  miser.  (1)  It  is  reported  of  a 
wretched  rich  man,  when  he  heard  that 
his  sickness  was  fatal,  that  he  sent  for 
his  money-bags,  and  hugging  them  in  his 
arms,  said,  “Must  I leave  you?  Oh, 
must  I,  must  I leave  you  ? ” And  so  he 
died. 

(2)  Another  on  his  death-bed  called 
for  his  money-bags,  and  laid  them  next 
his  heart.  When  any  one  attempted  to 
remove  them,  he  cried  out,  “It  will  not 
do  ! It  will  not  do  ! ” 

(3)  A third,  being  on  the  point  of 
death,  stole  a guinea,  and  secreted  it  in 
his  mouth,  chuckling  to  himself,  “ I am 
wiser  than  some ; I will  take  this  with 
me ; they  will  not  see  it ; they  will  not 
take  it  from  me.”  So  saying,  he 
swallowed  the  coin,  it  choked  him,  and 
he  died. 

Rulei’  of  Capernaum. 

John  iv.  46-53.  A certain  nobleman,  whose 
son  was  sick  at  Capernaum,  besought  Jesus  to 
come  and  heal  his  son,  who  was  at  the  point  of 
death.  Jesus  said  to  him,  Go  thy  way;  thy 
son  liveth.  As  the  father  was  returning 
home,  his  servants  met  him,  and  said  to  him, 
Thy  son  liveth.  Then  inquired  he  of  them  the 
hour  when  he  began  to  amend.  And  they  said, 
Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left 
him.  Tito  father  knew  it  was  the  very  hour 
that  Jesus  had  said  to  him,  Thy  son  liveth: 
and  himself  believed,  and  his  whole  house. 

St.  Bernard  says  to  a noble  lady,  “ Go 
thy  'way  ; thy  husband  liveth."  A great 
lady  came  to  the  monastery  to  see  St. 
Bernard ; and  when  St.  Bernard  had 
heard  her  request,  she  presented  to  him  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  implored  him 


to  come  to  the  house  of  her  sick  husband 
before  he  died.  Bernard  bade  her  go  in 
peace,  and  added,  “For  thy  husband 
liveth.”  And  so  she  found  it. — William 
(abbot  of  St.  Theodore),  Life  of  St. 
Bernard. 

St.  George  says  to  a farmer,  “ Go  thy 
way ; thy  ox  liveth.'’  While  St.  George 
was  in  prison,  a farmer,  named  Glicerius, 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  his  ox  had 
just  died.  St.  George,  willing  to  help 
the  poor  in  small  troubles  as  well  as  in 
great,  said  to  the  farmer,  “ Go  thy  way  ; 
thy  ox  liveth.”  Glicerius  returned  home, 
and  found  it  was  so  ; and  himself 
believed,  with  his  whole  house. — Pasi- 
crates  (an  intimate  friend,  and  witness  of 
the  miracles),  Life  of  St.  George  of  Cappa- 
docia. 

Sabbatic  Rest. 

Exod.  xx.  10,  11.  The  seventh  day  is  the 
sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God : iu  it  thou  shalt  do 
no  work  ; for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  and  rested  the  seventh  day.  Where- 
fore the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath  day,  and 
hallowed  it. 

Numb.  xv.  32-36-  While  the  children  of 
Israel  were  in  the  wilderness,  they  found  a man 
that  gathered  sticks  upon  the  sabbath  day.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  The  man  shall  bo 
surely  put  to  death.  And  all  the  congregation 
stoned  him  with  stones,  and  he  died. 

The  sabbath-breahers  in  the  diocese  of 
Evrcux  (a.d.  738).  One  Sunday,  as 
Leufredus  went  to  celebrate  mass,  be  saw 
some  peasants  tilling  their  fields,  without 
any  respect  to  the  Lord’s  day  of  rest.  , 
“0  wretched  sinners!”  cried  the  saint; 
“how  can  ye  be  guilty  of  so  great  a 
crime  ? ” Then,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
he  said,  ‘ ‘ May  this  land  be  evermore 
sterile,  and  never  again  bear  fruit  from 
this  day  forth  for  ever.”  As  the  fig  tree, 
cursed  by  Jesus,  withered  away,  so  the 
produce  of  these  lands  withered  from 
that  hour,  and  ever  since  then  these  fields 
have  borne  only  thorns  and  thistles,  “ et 
on  n’a  pu  memo  y faire  croltre  des  \ 
noyers  ni  d’autres  arbres.” — Mgr.  Gue'rin 
(chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  1880),  j 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vii.  p.  189. 

This  assertion  is  capable  of  proof.  Is  any  part  of  the 
diocese  of  Evreux  hopelessly  barren  ? What  I remember  \ 
of  Evreux  are  its  botanical  gardens,  its  vineyards,  and  its 
very  pretty  garden-plots.  I always  thought  the  valley  of  j 
the  I ton  was  fertile  and  pleasant;  but,  of  course,  Mgr.  £ 
Guerin,  being  a Frenchman  and  the  pope's  chnmbcrlain, 
does  not  write  thus  positively  without  good  authority.  <3 

A miller  paralyzed  for  grinding  on  a 
Sunday  (a.d.  645).  When  St.  Ouen  was  i 
returning  from  Spain,  and  had  reached 
Anjou,  he  saw  a miller,  who  was  para- 
lyzed in  one  hand  for  working  his  mill 
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on  n Sunday.  St.  Ouen  remonstrated 
with  the  man  on  the  sanctity  of  the 
Lord’s  day,  and  as  he  appeared  penitent 
for  his  sin,  the  saint  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  healed  him. — L’abbe'  Pe'cheur, 
Annales  du  Diocese  do  Soissons. 

(See  Miracles  op  Special  Saints,  p.  234 ; a priest 
paralyzed  fordoing  some  secular  work  on  a Sunday  healed 
by  St.  Germanus.) 

The  sabbatic  river.  The  Jewish  rabbis 
tell  us  of  a sabbatic  river  in  Palestine, 
which  ceases  to  flow  on  the  Jewish 
sabbath.  Pliny  refers  to  this  river,  but 
says  the  very  contrary,  viz.  that  it  flows 
on  the  sabbath  only,  and  ceases  to  flow 
the  other  six  days.*  Josephus  says, 
“ Titus,  passing  between  Area  and  11a- 
phana,  in  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa,  came 
upon  a river  which  flowed  for  six  days  in 
great  abundance  and  a rapid  course,  but 
ceased  to  flow  every  seventh  day.  This 
it  did  incessantly,  without  ever  deviat- 
ing from  the  established  order,  and  hence 
it  was  called  the  Sabbatic  River.”  Cal- 
met  wants  to  make  out  that  Josephus 
means  the  same  as  Pliny — that  the  river 
flows  only  on  the  sabbath,  and  ceases  to 
flow  the  other  six  days.  He  translates 
thus  : “ Once  in  seven  days  it  flows  with 
a full  stream  into  the  sea,  and  hence  is 
called  the  Sabbatic  River.”  Mons.  Arnaud 
d’Andilli  translates  the  passage : “ A pres 
avoir  could  six  jours  en  grande  abondance, 
elle  seche  tout  d’un  coup,  ct  recommence 
le  lendemain  ii  couler  durant  six  autres 
jours  comme  auparavant,  et  a se  se'cher  le 
7°  jour,  sans  jamais  changer  cot  ordre.” 

Samson  and  the  Jawbone. 

[It  is  with  the  utmost  deference  thnt  I venture  to  suggest 
llio  following  reading,  which  nt  any  rate  lias  the  merit 
of  grandeur,  and  is  not  without  historic  parallels.  The 
reader  must  hear  in  mind  the  following  Hebrew  words 
and  their  meanings Chamor,  an  ass  ; Lehi,  a jaw- 
bone.] 

Jl’dg.  xv.  3-19.  "While  Israel  was  in  bondage 
to  the  Philistines,  Samson  set  lire  to  their  corn- 
fields, and  provoked  them  to  war.  So  they 
pitched  in  Judah,  and  spread  themselves  in 
Lehi.  The  men  of  Judah,  to  prevent  war, 
hound  Samson,  and  brought  him  from  the  rock 
Etam.  When  he  came  to  Lehi,  he  broke  the 
cords  that  bound  him,  and  finding  a moist  “jaw- 
bone " of  Cn amor,  he  took  it,  and  slew  a thousand 
men  therewith,  and  said,  With  the  “jawbone”  of 
Ciiamor  have  I slain  a thousand.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  lie  felt  thirsty,  that  God  clave  a 
hollow  place  in  Lehi,  and  there  came  water 
.thereout;  and  when  Samson  had  drunk,  he 
revived.  The  well  thus  made  is  in  Lehi  to  this 
day. 

All  that  is  required  is  not  to  translate  Chamor  and  lehi, 
but  to  retain  the  words  ns  proper  names,  and  the  follow- 
ing paraphrase  will  not  bo  far-fetched 

The  men  of  Judah  bound  Samson,  and 

* " In  J udtea.rivus  omnibus  septem  diebus  siccatur.” 


brought  him  to  Lehi,  the  summit  of  the 
hill  called  Chamor  (the  ass).  Some 
thousands  of  the  Philistines  began  to 
climb  the  hill  with  intent  to  take  him 
captive ; hut  Samson,  seeing  a great 
boulder  moist,  with  his  enormous  and 
miraculous'strength,  straining'every  nerve, 
loosened  the  boulder,  upheaved  it  from 
its  bed,  and  rolled  it  on  the  ascending 
foe.  Down  it  bounded,  crushing  the 
Philistines,  who  fell  backwards,  “heaps 
upon  heaps,  heaps  upon  heaps,”  till  the 
hill  Chamor  was  cleared  of  them,  and 
Samson  cried  exultingly,  “With  the 
boulder  of  Lehi  of  Chamor  have  I 
heaped  heaps  upon  heaps.  With  the 
boulder  of  Lehi  of  Ciiamor  I have  slain 
a thousand.”  Being  thirsty  with  his 
Titanic  effort,  he  sought  for  water,  and 
going  to  the  hollow  whence  he  had  torn 
up  the  boulder,  he  found  water  [it  was 
moist  before ] , and  quenched  his  thirst.  He 
called  the  hollow  Ramatii-Lehi  (the 
place  of  thelifted-out  jawbone  or  boulder), 
hut  it  was  subsequently  called  En-hak- 
kore  (the  well  of  him  that  cried  for 
water),  and  the  well  remains  to  the 
present  day. 

The  battle  of  Morqartcn  (a.d.  1315). 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  being  resolved 
to  avenge  upon  the  Swiss  the  insult 
offered  by  Tell  in  slaying  Gessler,  the 
governor  set  over  them,  entered  the  Forest 
Cantons  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand 
men.  The  Swiss  could  only  muster  some 
thirteen  hundred  to  oppose  this  army  ; 
but,  nothing  daunted,  they  took  up  their 
position  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  Mor- 
garten.  At  daybreak  the  Austrians, 
gleaming  in  purple  and  gold,  began  to 
climb  the  hill,  in  order  to  dislodge  the 
mountaineers ; when  fifty  of  the  Swiss 
rolled  down  upon  them  huge  boulders 
and  fragments  of  rock.  The  horses  were 
terrified,  the  foremost  men  were  crushed 
to  death,  and  falling  on  those  behind, 
heaps  upon  heaps  were  heaped  in 
slaughter.  Confusion  followed  surprise, 
and  before  order  could  be  restored,  the 
Swiss  poured  down  upon  them  like  an 
avalanche.  Counts,  knights,  nobles  of 
all  ranks,  and  the  rank  and  file,  the  pride 
of  Austrian  manhood,  fell  in  one  common 
ruin.  In  one  half-hour  the  thirteen 
thousand  Austrians  had  been  slain  by  a 
few  hundred  Swiss  peasants. — History  of 
Germany,  Political,  Social,  and  Literary, 

p.  120. 

Manlius  saves  the  Roman  Capitol  (u.c. 
361).  The  brennus  of  Gaul  having  laid 
siege  to  Rome,  wished,  if  possible,  to 
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raise  the  siege  with  credit.  At  this 
crisis  of  affairs  some  of  his  soldiers  in- 
formed him  they  had  discovered  footsteps 
which  led  to  the  rock,  and  they  believed 
that  these  footsteps  would  guide  them  to 
the  way  of  surprising  the  fort.  Accord- 
ingly, a chosen  body  of  men  were  told 
off  for  this  dangerous  night-attack.  The 
Gauls,  in  single  file,  tracked  the  foot- 
steps ; the  foremost  actually  reached  the 
walls,  and  the  watch-dogs  gave  no  notice, 
but  some  sacred  geese,  hearing  the  foot- 
falls, began  to  cackle,  and  alarmed  the 
guard.  Marcius  Manlius  was  instantly 
on  the  alert,  and,  rushing  to  the  rampart, 
thrust  headlong  two  Gauls  down  the 
precipice,  and  these  men,  in  their  fall, 
bore  down  others  to  the  bottom  of  the 
steep,  so  that  the  danger  was  averted, 
and  the  brennus  was  glad  to  arrange 
with  the  Romans  terms  of  peace. — Guide 
to  Roman  History. 

Saul’s  Conversion. 

Acts  ix.  1-22.  Saul,  breathing  out  threaten- 
ings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the 
l.ord,  went  to  the  high  priest,  and  desired  of 
him  letters  to  Damascus,  that  if  he  found  any 
of  Christ’s  disciples  there,  he  might  bring  them 
hound  to  Jerusalem.  As  he  journeyed,  and 
came  near  the  city,  suddenly  there  shone  round 
about  him  a light  from  heaven ; and  he  fell  to 
the  earth.  A voice  then  addressed  him,  saying, 
Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me?  And 
Saul  said,  Who  art  Thou,  Lord  ? And  the  voice 
made  answer,  lam  J esus,  whom  thou  persecutest. 
It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goad. 
Saul,  trembling  and  astonished,  then  demanded 
what  he  should  do,  and  was  told  to  go  into  the 
city  [Damascus]  and  there  wait.  In  the  mean 
time,  Ananias  was  told  to  go  to  Saul.  So  he 
went,  laid  his  hands  upon  his  eyes,  which  had 
lost  their  sight  in  the  vision  for  three  days,  and 
their  sight  returned.  He  was  then  baptized, 
and  became  the  most  active  of  all  the  apostles. 

Conversion  of  colonel  Gardiner  (July', 
1719).  Colonel  Gardiner  had  been 
spending  the  day  with  some  roistering 
companions,  and  had  made  an  assignation 
with  a married  woman.  The  company' 
broke  up  at  eleven  o’clock  ; and,  having 
some  half  an  hour  to  spare,  the  colonel 
took  up  a book  called  The  Christian 
Soldier , to  while  away  the  time.  Sud- 
denly he  thought  he  saw  a strong  light  fall 
on  the  book,  and,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he 
beheld  before  him  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  a 
voice  said  to  him,  “ Sinner,  did  I suffer 
the  shame  and  agony  on  the  cross  for 
thee?  and  is  this  thy  gratitude?” 
Amazed,  the  colonel  sank  from  his  chair 
to  the  ground,  insensible.  When  he 
came  to  himself,  he  abandoned  his 


assignation,  suffered  great  agony  of 
mind,  and  became  a new  man,  leading 
ever  after  a life  consistent  with  a Christian 
soldier. — Doddridge  (1747),  Life  of  Colonel  . 
Gardiner. 

This  conversion  is  very  graphically  sketched  by  sir  j 
Walter  Scott  in  Wavcrlcy.  Dr.  Iilbbert,  in  his  work  On  * 
Apjxiritions,  attributes  the  vision  to  concussion  on  tlio 
brain  from  a recent  fall  from  his  horse. 

St.  Hubert  and  the  stag  (a.d.  727). 
Hubert  was  the  son  of  a nobleman  of 
Aquitaine,  and  on  one  great  Church 
festival,  when  all  the  faithful  were  gone 
to  church,  he  went  rvith  his  pack  to  hunt 
in  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  Jesus  Christ 
took  this  opportunity  for  his  conversion. 
During  the  hunt  a stag  of  great  beauty 
showed  herself  to  him,  and  as  he  looked 
at  it,  he  was  astonished  to  see  a crucifix 
between  the  antlers.  Presently  a voice 
proceeded  from  the  spot,  saying, 

“ Hubert,  Hubert,  how  long  will  y'ou 
spend  3rour  time  chasing  beasts  in  this 
forest,  and  neglecting  the  things  which 
pertain  unto  your  soul  ? Do  you  suppose 
that  God  sent  you  into  the  world  to  hunt  . 
wild  beasts,  and  not  rather  to  know  and  i 
honour  thy  Creator?”  Hubert  was  stupe-  7 
fied  on  hearing  these  words,  dismounted  ' 
from  his  horse,  prostrated  himself  on  | 
the  ground,  worshipped  the  cross  which  !t 
the  stag  bore,  and  vowed  henceforth  to  a 
abandon  the  world,  and  give  himself  to  1 
God.  Forthwith  he  went  to  St.  Lambert,  ' 
bishop  of  Maestricht,  who  received  him  J 
kindly',  and  from  this  point  his  remark-  1 
able  life  as  a Christian  saint  begins. — 5 
L’abbe  Bertrand,  Rclcrinage  do  St.  Ha-  j 
hart  en  Ardennes.  (See  Placidus,  next  'A 
page.) 

Sudden  conversion  of  St.  Norbert,  arch-  ij 
bishop  of  Magdeburg  (a.d.  1080-1131).  3 
Norbert,  son  of  the  count  of  Genep,  j 
spent  his  3'outh  like  most  other  young  :/ 
German  gentlemen  of  wealth,  making  the 
most  of  the  pleasures  and  vanities  of  life,  ;; 
but  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  a change  ' 
came  over  him  like  that  which  came  3 
over  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  his  journey  to  ’J 
Damascus.  Norbert  was  riding  with  his  , 
groom  to  Freten,  in  Westphalia,  when  all 
of  a sudden  the  sky  became  overclouded,  • j 
and  a terrible  tempest  broke  over  them.  ■ 
The  groom,  greatly  alarmed,  entreatedgl 
his  master  to  return,  as  the  hand  of  God  ■ 
was  against  him.  At  the  same  moment  j 
a voice  in  mid-air  cried  aloud,  “ Norbert, i-J 
Norbert,  why  persecutest  thou  Me?  I ; 
destined  you  to  be  a shining  pillar  in  : 
my  Church,  but  y'our  life  is  a scandal, : 
to  the  faithful.”  As  these  words  were 
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spoken,  n thunderbolt  fell  at  his  feet, 
and  made  a great  hole  in  the  ground. 
Norbert  was  speechless  for  an  hour ; then, 
coming  somewhat  to  himself,  he  said, 
sighing,  “Alas!  Lord,  what  wouldst 
Thou  have  me  to  do?”  The  voice 
replied,  “Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do 
well.  Seek  peace,  and  ensue' it.”  Nor- 
bert resolved  to  quit  the  court,  and 
returned  home.  Conon,  abbot  of  Seig- 
burg,  came  to  him,  taught  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  a religious  life,  and  he  became 
a shining  pillar  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord. — John  Chrysostom  Vande-Sterre, 
Life  of  St.  Norbert.  (There  is  a life  in 
verse  of  this  saint.) 

Conversion  of  Placidus.  Placidus,  field- 
marshal  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  was  one 
day  following  a stag  which  had  separated 
itself  from  the  herd,  and  run  into  a 
thicket.  Placidus  followed,  and  as  he 
drew  near,  saw  a cross  upon  its  brow, 
which  seemed  to  shine  like  fire.  While 
he  gazed  in  astonishment,  a voice  seemed 
to  proceed  from  the  cross,  and  said  to 
him,  “Placidus,  why  persecutcst  thou 
hie  ? ” Placidus,  filled  with  terror, 
alighted  from  his  horse  at  these  mys- 
terious words,  and,  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  said,  “Who  art  Thou,  Lord?” 
The  voice  replied,  “I  am  Jesus,  whom 
thou  persecutcst.  Jesus  the  Son  of  God, 
crucified  for  the  salvation  of  man,  but 
now  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high.”  Tlacidus  said,  “Lord, 

I believe.  What  wilt  Thou  have  me  to 
do?”  And  the  voice  answered,  “Be 
baptized  straightway,  thou,  thy  wife,  and 
all  thy  house,  and  take  up  thy  cross 
patiently,  and  thou  shalt  receive  a crown 
of  glory.”  So  saying,  the  hart  ran 
swiftly  away,  and  departed  out  of  sight. 
Placidus  wondered  greatly ; but  God  had 
converted  him.  His  wife  also  had  seen 
a vision,  and  she  with  her  two  sons  were 
baptized  with  Placidus  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  changed  the  name  Placidus 
into  Eustacius. — Antoninus  (bishop  of 
Florence),  Chronicon.  (See  also  Oesta 
Nomanorum,  cx.)  This  is  very  similar 
to  the  story  of  Hubert  (see  preceding 
page). 

The  stag,  in  Christian  art,  is  a symbol  of  Jesus  Christ, 
from  the  notion  that  it  draws  serpents  by  its  breath  out 
of  their  holes,  and  then  tramples  them  to  death.  Pliny 
mentions  this  superstition  in  His  Natural  History , bk. 

Viii.  00. 

- Conversion  of  St.  Procopius  of  Jeru- 
salem (a.d.  303).  The  emperor  Diocle- 
tian gave  Procopius  two  companies  of 
soldiers  to  extirpate  the  Christians  of 
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Antioch.  With  these  hands  he  departed 
for  Antioch,  and  took  his  route  through 
Alexandria.  As  he  drew  near  the  city, 
and  was  marching  by  night  on  account 
of  the  great  heat,  he  felt  suddenly  the 
earth  shake  under  him,  and  amidst 
thunder  and  lightning  a voice  said  to 
him,  “Neanius,  whither  goest  thou,  and 
against  whom  art  thou  marching  with 
such  fury?”  “I  am  going  on  a com- 
mission of  the  emperor  to  hale  to  death 
the  Galileans,”  said  Procopius,  “unless 
they  consent  to  renounce  Jesus  Christ.” 
“Then  it  is  against  Me,”  said  the  voice, 
“thou  art  going  to  make  war.”  “And 
who,  I pray,  are  You?”  said  Procopius  ; 
“ I have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  You.” 
At  this  moment  a cross  like  crystal 
appeared  to  the  captain,  and  the  voice 
from  the  midst  of  the  cross  replied,  “ I 
am  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  who  was  crucified.”  Procopius  was 
astounded,  but  still  had  the  hardihood 
to  say,  “ I have  heard  from  the  emperor 
that  the  God  of  Christians  never  had  a 
wife ; howthen  can  You  be  His  Son  ? And 
if  You  are  really  so  mighty  and  so  noble, 
how  is  it  You  were  condemned,  scourged, 
crowned  with  thorns,  and  crucified?” 
Christ  instantly  inspired  the  infidel  with 
tne  mysteries  of  His  generation,  incarna- 
tion, and  death  to  take  away  the  sins  of 
the  world.  He  changed  his  heart,  and 
made  him  a true  Christian.  The  same 
night  the  new  convert  went  to  Scytho- 
polis,  and,  entering  a jeweller’s  shop, 
ordered  him  to  make  for  him  a cross  of 
gold  and  silver,  according  to  the  drawing 
which  he  left.  The  goldsmith  refused  at 
first,  because  crosses  were  the  symbol  of 
the  Christian  sect,  and  the  emperor  had 
strictly  forbidden  it;  but  on  receiving 
the  captain’s  word  of  honour  that  he 
would  never  betra3r  him,  he  consented  to 
execute  the  order ; whereupon  “ par  un 
grand  miracle,  l'image  de  Notre  Seigneur 
so  trouva  grave'e  en  haut,  avec  le  mot 
Emmanuel,  et  aux  deux  cote's,  les  images 
de  St.  Michel  et  de  St.  Gabriel,  avec 
leurs  noms.” — Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain 
of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  cles  Saints  (7th 
edit.  1880),  vol.  viii.  p.  165. 

This  exaggerated  parody  of  Saul’s  conversion  is  given 
by  Mgr.  Gudrin  as  a fact,  and  appears  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum of  the  Bollandists.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  read 
it  and  not  pity  the  bad  taste  of  the  writer  who  concocted 
the  story,  for  notwithstanding  the  high  and  mighty  names 
which  vouch  for  it,  no  one  can  possibly  believe  it  to  be  a fact.l 
Alban  Butler,  with  his  usual  want  of  fidelity,  suppresses 
it,  forgetting  that  his  duty  was  to  givo  the  lives  of  the 
saints  as  he  found  them  in  books  sanctioned  by  the  pope 
and  cardinals,  and  not  to  trim  these  biographies  accordH 
ing  to  his  own  judgment,;  andl  pander  to  Protestant! 
’•prejudices.” 
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St.  Audaldus  arrested  from  relapsing 
into  the  world  by  meteoric  marvels  (a.d. 
423).  St.  Audaldus  lived  as  a solitary 
in  the  Pyrenees ; but,  being  weary  of  a 
hermit’s  life,  be  resolved  to  abandon  it, 
and  return  to  the  world.  Going  to  bid 
bis  adieux  to  St.  Fancras,  while  bis  band 
was  on  the  cell  door,  be  beard  the  old 
man  praying  for  him,  that  bis  faith  might 
not  fail  him,  and  that  be  might  have 
grace  to  finish  bis  course  with  joy.  Just 
at  the  same  moment  a brilliant  light,  like 
a star,  settled  on  the  bead  of  St.  Pancras, 
and  a peal  of  thunder  burst  over  him. 
Greatly  terrified,  the  illusions  of  the 
young  man  were  scattered  to  the  winds, 
and,  casting  himself  on  the  ground,  he 
implored  the  pardon  of  God  for  the 
thoughts  of  bis  heart ; retired  further 
into  the  desert,  and  disciplined  himself 
with  greater  rigour. — L’abbe  Authier, 
Eludes  Historiques  et  Peligieuses  sur  le 
rays  de  la  Jlaute  Vallde  de  I’Ariege  (1870). 

The  conversion  of  St.  Francis  d’ Assisi 
(1182-1226).  Francis  d’ Assisi,  son  of 
Pietro  Bernadone,  the  rich  merchant,  was 
a gay  worldling,  who  spent  profusely, 
dressed  fashionably,  and  fared  sump- 
tuously every  day.  He  was  fond  of  fun, 
lived  in  gay  society,  and  was  altogether 
a “ rich  man  about  town.”  When 
Walter  de  Brienne  laid  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  Francis  d’ Assisi  took 
up  arms,  and  with  horse  and  suit  of  mail 
joined  the  war  party.  At  Spoleto  he  had 
a fever,  and  while  struck  down  with 
fever  heard  a voice  which  bade  him  go 
home.  This  did  he,  but  only  to  return 
to  his  previous  way  of  living.  One  day 
after  a revel,  while  standing  with  his 
boon  companions,  he  suddenly  stood 
stock  still,  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
sky,  and  his  companions  jestingly  asked 
him  if  he  was  looking  for  a bride  among 
the  stars.  “ Yes,”  he  said,  “ I am  look- 
ing for  a bride,  but  a bride  past  your 
imaginations  even  to  conceive.”  And 
from  this  moment  his  whole  course  of 
life  was  changed.  His  father  was  ex- 
tremely displeased,  and  Francis  took 
refuge  with  a poor  priest.  Thither  his 
father  followed  him,  and  Francis,  pulling 
oif  the  clothes  he  had  on,  threw  them 
down  at  his  father’s  feet,  saying,  “ Thus 
I restore  to  Pietro  Bernadone  all  that 
belongs  to  him.  Up  to  this  day  I have 
called  him  father  ; henceforth  I have  only 
one  father,  God  the  Father  Almighty.” 
The  bishop,  who  was  present,  threw  his 
mantle  over  the  young  man,  who  was 
taken  into  the  kitchen  of  the  monastery, 
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where  he  remained  a short  time,  and 
then  began  a wandering  life,  barefooted, 
without  staif  or  scrip,  with  a cord 
fastened  round  his  waist.  His  preaching 
soon  gathered  round  him  a knot  of 
followers,  and  his  first  abiding-place  was 
the  little  church  at  the  Portiuncula.  Such 
was  the  early  career,  the  conversion,  and 
the  first  start  in  religious  life  of  St. 
Francis  d’ Assisi,  founder  of  the  Francis- 
can Order,  sometimes  called  Minorites  or 
Gray  Friars,  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  that  ever  lived. — Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Life  of  St.  Francis. 

Saul’s  Jealousy. 

1 Sam.  xviii.  G.  After  David  had  slain  Goliath, 
mid  the  army  of  the  Philistines  was  routed, 
women  came  out  of  all  cities  of  Israel,  and 
cried,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  but  David 
his  ten  thousands ! Saul  was  very  wroth,  and 
the  saying  greatly  displeased  him.  They  have 
ascribed  to  David  ten  thousands,  said  he,  and  to 
me  only  thousands.  And  Saul  was  jealous  of 
David. 

Kaiser  Leopold's  jealousy  of  Sobieshi. 
When  the  Turks  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  and 
Sobieski  overthrew  them  utterly,  the  Pole, 
writing  to  his  mother,  says,  “ IVherever 
I went  the  people  shouted,  ‘ Sobieski ! ’ 
Mothers  and  children  ran  to  touch  me ; 
old  men  covered  my  hands  with  kisses  ; 
and  those  who  could  not  get  through  the 
crowd,  waved  their  hats  or  handkerchiefs, 
shouting  with  one  voice,  ‘ God  save 
thee,  Sobieski ! Welcome,  Sobieski ! ’ ” 
But  kaiser  Leopold,  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  this  great  victory,  greeted  the 
conqueror  with  chilling  politeness.  He 
had  deserted  Vienna  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  felt  humiliated  that  a minor  king, 
Sobieski  of  Poland,  should  he  more 
honoured  than  the  kaiser  of  the  Roman 
empire. — History  of  Germany , Political,  * 
Social,  and  Literary. 

Sea  obeys  the  Saints. 

Matt.  viii.  26,  27.  Then  Jesus  arose  and 
rebuked  the  wind  and  the  sea,  and  there  was  a 
great  calm  ; but  the  men  marvelled,  saying,  ‘ 
What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  seau;J 
obeys  Him  ? 

Psalm  lxxxix.  9.  Thou  rulest  the  raging  of 
the  sea:  when  the  waves  thereof  arise,  Thou 'I 
stillest  them. 

Psalm  evii.  9.  He  mnketh  the  storm  a calm, 
so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still. 

Neptune  stills  a stormy  sea.  It  is  some- 
what beyond  the  immediate  scope  of  this 
book  to  refer  to  classic  authors,  but  every 
one  who  has  read  Virgil  must  call  to 
mind  the  beautiful  incident  of  Neptune 
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stilling  the  stormy  waves,  which  had  been 
lashed  into  fury  by  contrary  winds  : — 

Interea  magno  raisceri  murmure  pontum 
Emlssnmque  hyemem  sensit  Neptunus,  et  tails 
Stagna  refusa  vadis.  Gravlter  commotus,  et  alto 
Prosplciens,  summa  placidum  caput  extulit  unda. 
Disjectam  .dSne®  toto  videt  oequore  classem, 

Fluctlbus  oppressos  Troas,  ccelique  ruina. 

Eurum  ad  so  zephyrumquo  vocat.  Dehinc  talia  fatur : 

“ Tantnnc  vos  generis  tenuit  fiducia  vestri  ? 

“ Jam  cceluni  terramque,  ineo  sine  numine,  Vcnti, 
“Miscere,  et  tanlus  audetis  tollere  moles? 

“ Quo3  ego Sed  rnotos  prcestat  componere  fluctus. 

" Maturate  fugam  ...” 

Sic  ait,  et  dicto  citius  tumlda  tequora  placat, 
Collectasque  fugat  nubes,  Solenique  reducit,  etc. 

jEn.  i.  124,  etc. 

This,  of  course,  is  poetry,  but  may  not  a highly  poetical 
imagination  or  diction  help  to  account  for  some  of  the 
marvellous  stories  referred  to  in  this  section  ? No  stories 
but  those  of  the  Bible  demand  implicit  belief,  and  what- 
ever helps  to  explain  the  rest  is  so  much  gain. 

St.  Castor  saves  from  wreck  a barge 
laden  with  salt  (a.d.  389).  A barge  laden 
with  salt,  passing  down  the  Moselle,  came 
close  to  Cardon,  where  St.  Castor  dwelt. 
Castor  asked  the  bargemen  to  give  him  a 
little  salt,  but  they  refused,  whereupon 
a high  wind  suddenly  sprang  up,  and 
every  one  expected  the  barge  would  be 
capsized.  The  bargemen  implored  Castor 
to  help  them,  and  the  priest,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  stilled  the  wind,  and 
saved  both  the  cargo  and  the  crew. — Les 
Tetits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  603. 

When  St.  Clement,  pope  and  martyr, 
was  carried  out  to  sea  for  three  miles,  and 
thrown  overboard,  the  sea  retired  three 
miles  for  seven  days  (a.d.  102).  Aufidia- 
nus,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  banished  St. 
Clement,  the  pope,  to  the  Chersonese, 
and  afterwards  commanded  him  to  be 
taken  out  to  sea  for  three  miles  and 
drowned.  The  Christians  on  the  Cher- 
sonese prayed  that  God  would  show  them 
the  body  of  the  saint ; so  the  sea  went 
back  for  three  miles,  and  left  the  passage 
dry  and  firm.  When  the  Christians  went 
over  this  passage,  they  saw  that  a chapel 
had  been  raised,  and  in  the  chapel  was 
found  the  body  of  the  saint,  with  an 
anchor  about  his  neck.  The  sea  con- 
tinued in  this  state  for  seven  days,  and 
then  returned  to  its  strength.  What  adds 
greatly  to  the  marvel  is  this,  that  the 
phenomenon  was  repeated  annually,  at  the 
same  period,  and  showed  the  chapel  with 
the  body  of  the  saint.  Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes  (who  died  seven  hundred  years 
afterwards)  assures  us  that  this  miracle 
was  seen  annually  even  in  his  days. 

No  miracle  Is  better  attested  than  this  most  astounding 
°ne.  Besides  MetaphrastGs,  it  is  seriously  given  by  Ephrem 
bishop  of  the  Chersonese,  the  Venerable  Bede,  Gregory 
nt  0Ur8i  nrchbishop  of  Trdves,  and  Niccphorus 
Cal  list  us  in  his  Church  HUtory.  But  the  wonder  does  not 
enu  here,  for  wo  are  furthermore  assured  by  Ephrem 
fcinnop  ox  the  Chersonese,  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  that— 


A woman,  going  with  an  infant  in  arms 
a pilgrimage  to  this  chapel  in  the  deep 
sea,  placed  her  child  beside  the  body  of 
the  dead  saint.  It  so  happened  that  this 
was  the  last  of  the  seven  days,  and  the 
sea  coming  in  fast,  the  woman  ran  for 
her  life,  leaving  her  infant  child  behind. 
She  was  very  sorry  to  abandon  her  child 
thus,  and  next  year,  when  the  sea  retired 
as  usual,  she  paid  another  visit  to  the 
chapel,  and  found  her  son  quietly  sleeping 
where  she  left  him.  She  caught  him  up 
frantically,  and  asked  him  what  had 
become  of  him  all  the  past  year,  while 
the  deep  sea  waves  were  rolling  over  his 
head.  The  child  replied  he  could  not 
tell,  for  he  had  only  that  minute  woke 
up  from  sleep. 

(St.  Clement  was  drowned  Nov.  23,  A.D.  102.  It  is  well 
these  “facts”  have  been  attested  by  eye-witnesses,  by 
archbishops  and  bishops,  confessors  and  historians,  other- 
wise many  of  this  incredulous  age  might  halt  to  believe 
them.) 

St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  being  in  danger 
of  shipwreck,  makes  a vote.  While  St. 
Gregor}-  Nazianzen  was  sailing  to  Athens, 
a great  storm  arose,  and  the  ship  was  on 
the  point  of  being  wrecked  ; but  Gregory 
made  earnest  prayer  to  God,  and  vowed, 
if  the  ship  got  safe  to  land,  he  would 
spend  his  whole  life  in  His  service. 
Forthwith  “there  came  a fair  season,” 
and  all  the  passengers  confessed  that  the 
God  whom  Gregory  had  invoked  had 
delivered  them,  and  was  far  more  power- 
ful than  the  gods  of  Olympus. — Edward 
Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
p.  312. 

St.  Hilarion  commands  the  sea  and  it 
obeys  him.  While  St.  Ililarion  was  at 
Ragusium,  the  sea  on  one  occasion  swelled 
and  rose  out  of  all  measure,  insomuch 
that  the  people  feared  it  would  overwhelm 
the  whole  country.  St.  Hilarion,  having 
made  a cross  in  the  sand,  held  up  his 
hands,  and  immediately  the  swell  ceased 
and  the  sea  went  back,  to  the  utter  amaze- 
ment of  the  whole  country.  Fathers  still 
tell  their  children  how  the  winds  and  the 
waves  were  obedient  to  St.  Hilarion. — St. 
Jerome  (a.d.  390),  Vita  St.  Hilarionis 
Eremitic.  (See  also  Nieephorus  Callistus 
(died  1350),  Ecclesiastical  History.) 

St.  Hyacintha  Mariscott  calms  a troubled 
sea  (a.d.  1640).  Some  Italians,  being 
overtaken  by  a great  storm,  invoked  the 
aid  of  St.  Hyacintha,  saying,  “ Oh,  Sister 
Hyacintha,  help  us  or  we  perish ! ” 
Instantly  one  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Clara, 
dressed  in  spotless  white,  stilled  the 
waves,  and  guided  the  vessel  safe  to 
shore.  The  men  went  in  a body  to  the 
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convent  to  return  thanks.  The  abbess 
sent  for  Ilyaciutha,  but  was  informed 
that  the  sister,  who  had  saved  the  crew, 
was  not  to  be  found.  “ Elle  s’enfuit, 
comme  un  coupable  poursuivi  par  la 
justice,  et  s’en  alia  rouge  de  honte  se 
cacher  dans  sa  cellule.” — Palmier  Se'ra- 
phique  (12  vols.,  8vo). 

St.  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Myra,  commands 
the  sea  and  it  obeys  him.  St.  Nicholas 
(afterwards  bishop  of  Myra)  embarked 
for  the  Holy  Land,  intending  to  visit  the 
holy  places.  The  sky  was  beautifully 
clear,  and  the  sea  as  calm  as  possible ; 
but  St.  Nicholas  told  the  sailors  to 
prepare  for  a great  storm,  as  he  had  seen 
the  devil,  sword  in  hand,  enter  the  ship. 
Soon  after  this  warning  the  storm  broke, 
and  the  crew  implored  Nicholas  to  save 
the  ship  from  wreck.  St.  Nicholas 
prayed,  the  winds  fell,  the  sea  lulled, 
and  there  was  a great  calm.  On  the 
home  voyage,  the  mariners  wanted  to 
drive  the  ship  into  Alexandria  ; but  im- 
mediately St.  Nicholas  discovered  this 
treachery'  he  prayed,  and,  the  wind  shift- 
ing, the  ship  ran  to  Lycia,  to  which  port 
St.  Nicholas  was  bound,  and  where  the 
master  of  the  vessel  had  agreed  to  land 
him. — Edward  Ivinesman  (1623),  Lives  of 
the  Saints.  (He  tells  us  he  has  abridged 
the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  from  the  lives 
given  by  John  the  Deacon  and  Leonard 
Justinian.) 

St.  Joseph  Oriol  stills  a storm  at  sea  by 
the  sign  of  the  cross  (a.d.  1650-1702). 
The  ship  in  which  Joseph  Oriol  embarked 
at  Marseilles  for  Barcelona  was  caught  in 
a violent  storm.  The  saint  made  on  the  sea 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  immediately 
the  winds  dropped,  the  waves  abated,  and 
there  was  a calm.  (See  Prayer,  pt.  ii.) 

• — Lcs  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iii.  p.  615. 

Seven  Candlesticks  (The). 

Bev.  i.  10-20.  I was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s 
day' . . . and  I turned  to  see  the  voice  [sic]  that 
spoke  to  me.  And  being  turned,  I saw  seven 
golden  candlesticks;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
seven  golden  candlesticks  one  like  unto  the  Son 
of  man.  . . . The  mystery  of  the  seven  stars 
which  thou  sawest  in  My  right  hand,  and  the 
seven  candlesticks  [is  this] : The  seven  stars  are 
the  angels  of  the  seven  Churches  [of  Asia] ; and 
the  seven  candlesticks  are  the  seven  Churches. 

St.  Francisca  has  a vision  of  seven 
candlesticks  (a.d.  1384—1440).  St.  Fran- 
cisca had  ninety-three  visions  in  twelve 
years.  In  the  fifty-third  vision  she 
nursed  Jesus,  in  the  form  of  a little  lamb, 
on  her  lap.  Close  by  she  saw  an  altar 
magnificently  decorated,  and  on  the  altar 
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was  a lamb  bearing  the  stigmata  of  the 
five  wounds.  At  the  foot  of  the  altar 
were  a number  of  golden  candlesticks 
arranged  in  four  tiers.  That  farthest  oif 
contained  seven,  symbolical  of  the  seven 
cardinal  virtues.  The  next  tier  contained 
twelve  candlesticks,  significant  of  the 
twelve  articles  of  the  symbol.  The  third 
range  had  seven,  emblematic  of  the  seven 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the  fourth 
or  nearest  tier  had  seven  candlesticks 
also,  representing  the  seven  sacraments 
of  the  Christian  Church.  (See  Symbols.) 
— John  Mattistti,  Life  of  St.  Francisca. 

Skadraeli,  Mcshaeli,  and 
Abednego.  (See  Cauldron  Inno- 
cuous, p.  56  ; Fire  Innocuous,  p.  136  ; 
and  Retributive  Punishment,  p.  275.) 

Dan.  iii.  22-27.  When  Shadrach,  Mcskacb, 
and  Abednego  were  cast  by  king  Darius  into 
tiie  fiery  furnace,  the  Hume  of  the  fire  injured 
them  not.  The  fire  bad  no  power  upon  their 
bodies,  nor  was  a hair  of  their  head  singed, 
neither  were  their  coats  changed,  nor  bad  the 
smell  of  lire  passed  ou  them. 

St.  Alexander,  Eventius,  and  Thcodulus, 
being  cast  bound  into  a furnace,  receive  no 
hurt.  Aurelian,  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  Adrian,  commanded  Alexander  and 
Eventius  to  be  bound  together,  and  cast 
into  a great  furnace,  for  being  Christians. 
Pope  Alexander  was  only  thirty  years 
old  at  the  time,  but  Eventius  was  above 
eighty'.  They  fell  down  bound  into  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  but  felt  no  hurt. 
Thcodulus  stood  by',  and  Alexander  cried 
to  him  aloud,  “Come,  brother,  come  to 
us  ; the  angel  that  walked  with  the  three 
Hebrews  is  with  us,  and  has  kept  a place 
for  you.”  On  hearing  these  words, 
Theodulus  broke  from  liis  guards  and 
ran  into  the  furnace,  where  all  three  stood 
on  their  feet,  singing  praises  unto  God. 
Aurelian  was  mad  with  rage,  and  com- 
manded Eventius  and  Theodulus  to  be 
beheaded,  but  pope  Alexander  he  slew 
“with  the  pricks  of  needles.” — The  Roman 
Notaries,  Life  of  Pope  Alexander,  May'  3. 

The  blood  of  St.  Blaise  a talisman 
against  fire.  After  St.  Blaise  had  been 
carded  with  iron  combs  by  order  of 
Agricoliius,  as  he  was  led  back  to  prison, 
his  blood  sprinkled  the  ground  over 
which  he  walked.  Seven  Christian; 
women  gathered  up  his  blood  in  napkins,  ; 
and  anointed  their  eyes  therewith.  Agri- 
coliius, hearing  thereof,  commanded  the 
women  to  be  burnt  to  death.  Accord- 
ingly, they'  were  first  beaten  with  clubs 
and  then  cast  into  a furnace ; but  the  fire 
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did  them  no  harm,  nay,  it  was  even 
quenched  by  the  blood  which  fell  from 
their  wounds.  Agricolaus,  beside  him- 
self with  rage,  then  ordered  them  to  be 
beheaded. — Metaplirastes,  Lives,  etc. 

St.  Faustinus  and  St.  Jovita,  being  cast 
into  a furnace,  were  uninjured.  Claudius 
II.  caused  a great  furnace  to  be  heated 
exceedingly  hot,  and  had  St.  Faustinus 
and  St.  Jovita  cast  into  the  midst  thereof. 
But  the  fire  did  them  no  harm,  and  they 
sang  hymns  to  God  in  the  midst  of  the 
furnace.  When  the  emperor  saw  that 
the  fire  did  his  victims  no  harm,  he  cried 
out  in  a great  rage  that  the  men  were 
magicians,  and  must  be  put  to  death  ; so 
they  were  both  beheaded. — Surius  (died 
1570),  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

A young  Jewish  lad,  after  partaking  of 
the  Eucharist,  was  unharmed  by  a fiery 
furnace.  Menas,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  order  to  demonstrate  the  sacred 
character  of  the  Eucharist,  mentions  the 
following  “fact”  from  personal  know- 
ledge. A young  Jew,  the  son  of  a glass- 
founder,  seeing  some  of  his  schoolfellows 
going  to  church  to  take  the  sacrament, 
according  to  Greek  custom,  went  with 
them  and  received  the  host.  Being  late 
at  school,  his  father  asked  the  cause,  and 
the  child  innocently  told  him.  The 
father,  mad  with  rage,  thrust  the  boy 
into  his  glass  furnace,  where  he  was  shut 
up  for  three  days.  In  the  mean  time  his 
mother  searched  everywhere  for  the  lad, 
filling  the  house  with  her  cries.  The  boy, 
hearing  them,  answered  from  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  mother,  entering,  rescued 
him.  The  hoy  told  her  that  a beautiful 
lady,  clothed  in  purple,  had  come  to  him 
in  the  furnace,  quenched  the  flames,  and 
fed  him  with  delicious  food.  This  pro- 
digy was  known  to  all  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  mother  and  boy  both 
embraced  the  Christian  faith  ; but  the 
father,  who  remained  obstinate,  was 
crucified  bv  the  order  of  Justinian  the 
emperor. — Evagrius,  Church  History. 

St.  Mamas  unharmed  in  the  fiery  fur- 
nace (a.d.  375).  St.  Mamas  is  ranked 
by  the  Greeks  among  their  great  martyrs. 
His  death  is  placed  under  the  emperor 
Aurelian  and  his  minister  Alexander, 
governor  of  Cappadocia.  As  Mamas 
refused  to  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  Alexander 
ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a fiery’ 
furnace.  Mamas  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  abode  in  the  furnace  three 
days,  not  only  without  injury,  but  when, 
at  the  end  of  this  period,  he  walked  forth, 
he  was  more  comely  and  lively  than 
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before.  The  president  declared  him  to 
be  a magician,  and  commanded  him  to 
be  cast  to  the  wild  beasts.  A bear  and 
a leopard  were  let  out  against  him.  The 
bear  laid  itself  down  at  his  feet,  and  the 
leopard,  putting  its  fore  paws  on  his  two 
shoulders,  licked  his  face  lovingly.  He 
was  now  sent  back  to  prison  till  a lion  of 
unusual  size  and  fierceness  could  be  pro- 
cured from  the  forests.  The  news  of  this 
capture  brought  to  the  amphitheatre  an 
immense  crowd  of  spectators.  The 
famished  lion  was  let  loose,  burst  from 
the  arena  to  the  spectators ; a panic 
spread  on  all  sides,  hundreds  were 
trampled  to  death,  some  were  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  lion.  Men,  women,  chil- 
dren, tried  to  escape.  The  doors  of  the 
amphitheatre  were  shut,  “ et  garddes  par 
l’ange  du  Seigneur.”  Blood  flowed  on 
all  sides.  The  arena  was  a pool  of  blood. 
Suddenly  the  lion  stood  still,  “il  salue  le 
saint avec  admiration  et  respect.”  Mamas 
told  the  beast  to  do  no  more  mischief.  It 
instantly  obeyed,  returned  to  its  mountain 
lair,  and  was  no  more  seen. — L’abbe'  Tin- 
celin,  Vie  de  St.  Mammes  (or  Mamas). 

St.  Flacidus  uninjured  in  the  brazen 
bull.  St.  Placidus  having  gained  a great 
victory’,  the  emperor  Trajan  appointed  a 
day  of  thanksgiving,  in  which  sacrifice 
was  to  be  offered  to  the  gods.  Placidus, 
who  was  a Christian,  said  he  could  take 
no  part  in  such  a ceremony  ; whereupon 
Trajan  commanded  that  he  and  all  his 
family  should  be  shut  up  in  the  brazen 
bull  and  baked  alive.  Three  days  were 
they  in  the  furnace,  but  not  a hair  of 
their  heads  was  injured,  nor  had  the 
smell  of  fire  come  on  their  clothes. — 
tiesta  Romanorum,  cx. 

St.  Vitus  uninjured  in  the  midst  of  a 
fiery  f urnace.  St.  Vitus  being  in  prison, 
a great  light  shone,  and  a voice  bade  him 
be  of  good  cheer,  as  God  was  with  him. 
The  keepers  told  Diocletian,  and  the 
emperor  sent  for  the  y’oung  man.  After 
the  interview,  Diocletian  caused  a great 
fire  to  be  made  in  a furnace,  filled  with 
rosin,  pitch,  and  lead ; and  when  the 
ingredients  were  seething,  Vitus  was  cast 
into  the  midst.  “ We  shall  see  now,” 
said  Diocletian,  “whether  yTour  boasted 
God  can  deliver  you.”  St.  Vitus,  as  he 
was  let  down  into  the  furnace,  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  an  angel  descended 
to  drive  back  the  seething  mass,  so  that 
St.  Vitus  received  no  hurt.  There  stood 
the  martyr  in  the  midst  of  the  furnace  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  multitude.  His 
face  was  cheerful,  and  he  was  singing 
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praises  to  his  God.  At  length  he  came 
forth  as  silver  purified  in  the  fire,  not  only- 
uninjured,  but  ten  times  more  beautiful 
than  he  was  before. — Edward  Kinesman 
(1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints , p.  383. 

Dr.  G.  Wordsworth,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  Dan.  iii.  G, 
says:  “When  tho  kingdom  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Persians,  another  mode  of  punishment  [not  the  furnace] 
succeeded  ; " this,  he  says,  is  "evidence  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  book."  To  this  I cannot  agree.  Any  one  well-read 
in  Persian  history  can  cite  many  more  examples  of  “ cast- 
ing men  into  a furnace,'’  than  of  “ casting  them  to  lions,’’ 
which  was  more  a Roman  than  a Persian  custom.  It  is 
bad  form  to  press  into  Christian  evidence  anything  which 
history  will  not  corroborate: 

Shibboleth. 

Judg.  xii.  1-6.  After  Jephtbah  had  defeated 
the  Ammonites,  the  men  of  Ephraim,  out  of 
jealousy,  complained  that  they  had  not  been 
called  to  share  in  the  enterprise.  Jephtlmh 
answered  with  moderation ; but  the  Ephraimites 
taunted  the  victorious  men  of  Gilead  so  insult- 
ingly, that  a war  ensued  between  tbe  men  of 
Gilead  and  the  men  of  Ephraim.  The  latter 
were  discomfited,  and  guards  were  set  at  all  the 
passes  of  Jordan  to  intercept  their  flight.  If 
any  man  came  to  one  of  these  passes,  he  was 
requested  to  pronounce  the  password  “Shib- 
boleth.” If  he  pronounced  it  Shibboleth,  he  was 
allowed  to  go  his  way,  but  if  Sibboleth,  he  was 
an  Epbraimite,  and  was  put  to  the  sword.  By 
this  test  42,000  were  put  to  death. 

(In  Numb.  i.  33.  the  entiro  number  of  the  tribe,  when 
that  census  was  taken,  was  only  40,500.) 

The  Danish  Shibboleth  on  St.  Bryce's 
Day  (Nov.  13,  a.d.  1002).  In  tho  great 
slaughter  of  the  Danes  on  St.  Bryce’s 
Day,  1002,  the  test  words  were  “Chi- 
chester Church.”  Those  who  pronounced 
the  words  in  the  ordinary  way  were 
allowed  to  pass  ; but  the  Danes  betrayed 
themselves  by  pronouncing  the  words 
Shish-shcs-ter  Shercli,  and  were  merci- 
lessly put  to  death. 

The  French  Shibboleth  in  the  Sicilian 
Vespers.  In  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  some 
dried  peas  ( ciceri ) were  shown  to  fugi- 
tives. He  who  called  them  che-cha-re 
was  allowed  to  go  his  way,  for  he  was  a 
Sicilian  ; but  he  who  called  them  sis-sa- 
re  was  cut  down,  for  he  was  an  uh- 
doubted  Frenchman. 

Ship  miraculously  brought 
to  Laud. 

John  vi.  18-21.  The  sea  arose  by  reason  of  a 
great  wind  that  blew.  So  when  they  bad  rowed 
about  five  aud  twenty  or  thirty  furlongs,  they 
see  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea,  and  drawing  nigh 
unto  the  ship ; anil  they  were  afraid.  But  Jesus 
said  unto  them,  It  is  I;  be  not  afraid.  Then 
they  willingly  received  Him  into  the  ship,  and 
immediately  the  ship  was  at  the  land  whither 
they  were  bound. 

The  ship  in  which  St,  Peter  Thomas 


sailed  transported  by  the  Virgin  from  a 
stormy  sea  to  a quiet  lake  (a.d.  13G6). 
One  day  the  ship  in  which  St.  Peter 
Thomas  tvas  sailing  was  caught  in  a 
sudden  squall,  and  all  thought  it  must 
go  to  the  bottom  ; but  the  saint  prayed 
to  the  Virgin,  and  instantly  the  ship  was 
transported  into  a neighbouring  lake, 
where  it  remained  in  perfect  safety  till 
the  tempest  had  blown  over. — Les  Petits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

(We  are  told  that  on  another  occasion  some  Turkish 
pirates  were  bearing  down  upon  this  ship,  when  suddenly 
a thick  cloud  intervened,  and  hid  the  vessel  from  the 
piratc3.  See  also  Prayer,  pt.  ii.) 

Sbow  me  Thy  Glory. 

Exod.  xxxiii.  18-20.  And  Moses  said,  I 
beseech  Thee,  show  me  Thy  glory.  And  God 
said,  I will  make  all  My  goodness  pass  before 
thee ; but  thou  canst  not  see  My  face,  for  no  man 
shall  see  Me,  and  live. 

The  woman  who  nursed  St.  Clara  said 
to  her,  “ Show  me  the  queen  of  heaven.” 
When  St.  Clara  was  dying,  the  woman 
who  waited  on  her  implored  to  be  shown 
the  queen  of  angels  and  mother  of  God. 
The  dying  saint  replied,  “If  it  pleases 
the  lady  mother  to  show  herself,  I shall 
rejoice  with  exceeding  great  joy.”  At 
these  words  a number  of  virgins,  arrayed 
in  white,  with  crowns  on  their  heads, 
entered  the  chamber,  and  with  them  the 
queen  herself,  from  whose  face  proceeded 
such  ineffable  splendour,  that  daylight 
was  eclipsed  by  it.  The  holy  mother 
bowed  courteously  to  St.  Clara,  and  bade 
the  virgins  of  her  suite  give  her  the  rich 
mantle  brought  from  paradise.  St.  Clara 
•well  knew  that  her  hour  was  come  ; and, 
as  she  breathed  out  her  soul,  the  virgin 
train  carried  it  with  them  into  paradise. 
— Life  of  St.  Clara  (written  at  the  express 
command  of  pope  Alexander  V.). 

Jamblichus  showed  spirits  to  his  disciples 
(fourth  century).  Jamblichus,  the  Neo- 
platonist,  while  he  was  at  Gadara,  drew 
from  two  fountains  the  guardian  spirits, 
and  showed'them  to  his  disciples. — Euna- 
pius,  Jamblichus  (fourth  century). 

Simeon  and  tbe  Child  Jesus. 

Ldke  ii.  25-35.  When  Mary  kept  her  purifi- 
cation, an  old  man,  named  Simeon,  came  by  tbe 
Spirit  into  tbe  temple  at  tbe  same  time,  and 
taking  tho  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms,  blessed 
God,  and  said,  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Tby 
salvation.  He  then  prophesied  that  the  Child 
would  grow  up  to  be  “ a light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Tby  people  Israel 
but  he  told  Mary  that  tbe  Child  would  be  “ for 
a sign  which  shall  be  spoken  against,” 
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When  St.  Dunstan’s  parents  offered 
presents  in  GlastonJjury  church  for  the 
oirth  of  their  boy,  an  angel  took  the  child, 
and  prophesied  that  he  would  be  a light  in 
the  world.  When  Dunstan  was  able  to 
walk  alone,  his  parents  took  him  to  Glas- 
tonbury church  to  offer  presents  for  his 
birth.  " They  passed  the  whole  night  in 
pra3rer ; and  an  angel,  taking  the  boy’s 
hand,  led  him  through  the  church,  and 
said  to  the  parents,  “This  child  will  grow 
up  to  lead  many  into  the  way  everlasting, 
and  will  become  a great  saint ; but  he 
will  also  be  a sign  which  shall  be  spoken 
against.”— Osbert  of  Canterbury,  Life  of 
St.  Dunstan. 

Sodom  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Gen.  six.  24,  25.  Sodom,  Gomorrba,  Zeboim, 
and  Admail  were  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven, 
on  account  of  their  great  wickedness.  After- 
wards, the  waters  of  the  Jordan  overflowed  the 
site  of  these  cities,  and  made  the  present  Dead 
Sea,  sometimes  called  the  “Lake  of  Sodom.” 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  alludes  to  this  lake  (iv. 
38,  40). 

The  knight's  castle  overflowed  by  a dead 
sea.  A poor  knight  fell  in  love  with  a 
rich  lady ; and,  being  told  that  his  poverty 
was  a bar  to  his  marriage,  murdered  a 
rich  duke,  got  possession  of  his  wealth, 
and  wedded  the  lady.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  all  went  smoothly  ; but  eight  days 
before  the  completion  of  that  period  of 
time  the  knight  made  a great  feast. 
During  the  banquet  a bird  flew  into  the 
hall,  the  knight  shot  it,  and  in  a moment 
the  castle  sank  into  the  earth,  and  the 
site  thereof  became  a spacious  lake,  on 
which  no  substance  will  float,  and  in 
whose  waters  no  living  plant  or  crea- 
ture can  live. — Gesta  Eomanorum,  ch. 
lxxviii. 

Solomon’s  Choice. 

2 Chron.  i.  7-12.  God  gave  Solomon  the 
liberty  of  choosing  what  gift  he  liked  best, 
whether  wealth  or  wisdom,  hououror  dominion  ; 
and  Solomon  said.  Give  me  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. And  God  replied,  Because  thou  hast 
asked  wisdom  and  not  wealth,  therefore  wisdom 
and  knowledge  will  I grant  unto  thee,  besides 
riches  and  honour  such  as  none  of  the  kings 
have  had  before  thee,  neither  shall  there  after 
thee  have  the  like. 

Euod  ch  ooses  wisdom  in  preference  to  wealth 
(eleventh  century).  Kuod  lived  in  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and,  in  return 
for  valuable  services,  was  offered  by  the 
king  a choice  of  gifts,  wisdom  or  wealth. 
Kuod  chose  the  former,  and  the  Pharaoh 


appointed  the  twelve  wisest  men  of  the 
realm  for  his  instructors.  He  also  sent 
him,  from  time  to  time,  valuable  jewels 
concealed  in  manchets ; so  that  Kuod  was 
not  only  the  wisest  but  also  the  richest 
man  in  all  Egypt. — The  Euodlieb  (eleventh 
century). 

An  apprentice  chooses  wise  advice  in  pre- 
ference to  wages.  A loving  couple  at 
Cantire  had  one  son ; but,  being  very 
poor,  the  man  came  to  England,  and 
took  service  with  a farmer.  Years  rolled 
on,  and  the  man  resolved  to  return  to 
Cantire.  His  master  asked  him  which 
he  would  have,  three  bits  of  advice  or 
wages,  and  the  man  chose  the  former. 
Then  said  the  master,  (1)  “Keep  on 
the  highway  ; (2)  lodge  in  no  house 
where  there  is  an  old  man  married  to 
a young  wife  ; and  (3)  do  nothing 
rashly.”  On  his  way  to  Cantire,  the 
man  overtook  a pedlar  journeying  the 
same  road,  and  the  pedlar  told  him  he 
would  show  him  a short  cut  which  would 
considerably  shorten  the  way ; but  the 
highlander,  recalling  his  master’s  advice, 
resolved  to  keep  to  the  high-road.  The 
pedlar,  therefore,  parted  company,  fell 
among  thieves,  and  was  robbed  of  every- 
thing he  possessed.  They  met  again, 
and  at  nightfall  the  pedlar  advised  his 
companion  to  put  up  at  a tavern  well 
known  to  him  ; but  when  the  Scotchman 
found  the  landlord  was  an  old  man  who 
had  recently  married  a young  wife,  he 
passed  on.  In  the  night,  the  old  man 
was  murdered,  and  the  pedlar  was  charged 
with  the  crime.  At  length  our  traveller 
reached  Cantire,  and  saw  his  wife  caress- 
ing a sturdy  young  man.  In  his  rage, 
he  would  have  killed  the  young  man  ; but, 
being  determined  to  do  nothing  rashly, 
he  went  to  some  of  the  neighbours,  in- 
quired who  the  young  man  was,  and  dis- 
covered it  was  his  own  son,  who  supported 
his  mother  with  his  daily  toil.  The 
’father  was  greatly  rejoiced,  made  himself 
known,  and, 'on  cutting  up  a cake  which 
his  master  had  sent  as  a present  to  the 
man’s  wife,  he  found  therein  the  entire 
amount  of  wages  due.  The  wise  master 
had  chosen  this  way  of  payment,  to 
prevent  the  money  being  spent  on  the 
road  before  the  man  reached  home. — 
CuthbertBede,  The  White  Wife,  and  other 
Stories. 

A beggar  chooses  three  bits  of  advice  in 
preference  to  three  scicdi.  A poor  man,  not 
long  married,  started  for  Maremma  to  earn 
a living,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years,  returned  homewards.  On  his  way 
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lie  asked  a publican  for  alms,  and  the  pub- 
lican said,  “Which,  now,  shall  I give  you, 
three  scudi,  or  three  bits  of  advice?”  The 
man  thought  awhile,  and  then  chose  the 
latter.  “ Well,”  said  the  publican,  “my 
three  bits  of  advice  are  these  : (1)  Never 
interfere  in  matters  which  don’t  concern 
you ; (2)  never  quit  the  high-road  for 
what  is  called  a short  cut ; and  (3)  keep 
your  wounded  pride  to  cool  till  the  sun 
has  risen  the  next  morning.”  On  his  way 
home,  the  poor  man  lodged  for  a night 
at  a roadside  house  where  a murder  was 
committed  ; but,  not  interfering  in  the 
matter,  he  was  suffered  to  depart.  On 
he  trudged  till  he  overtook  a traveller 
going  the  same  way.  The  traveller 
recommended  a short  cut,  but  the  man, 
recalling  the  second  bit  of  advice,  deter- 
mined to  keep  to  the  high-road,  and  parted 
company.  The  traveller  soon  fell  among 
thieves,  who  first  robbed  and  then 
murdered  him.  At  length  the  poor  man 
reached  home,  and  beheld  his  wife  caress- 
ing a young  priest.  His  anger  was 
aroused,  but  he  kept  his  wounded  pride 
to  cool  till  after  sunrise  next  morning, 
and  in  the  mean  time  ascertained  that 
the  young  priest  was  his  own  son.  The 
kind  publican  had  given  him  a manchet 
for  his  wife,  and,  on  opening  it,  three 
scudi  were  found  concealed  in  the  inside. 
— Nerucci,  Sessanta  Novelle  Popolar . 

The  emperor  JDom  tian  saves  his  life  by 
three  sentences  of  advice,  bought  of  a mer- 
chant. The  emperor  bought  of  a merchant 
a talisman  consisting  of  three  sentences 
of  advice,  for  which  he  paid  the  good 
round  sum  of  a thousand  florins.  These 
three  sentences  thrice  saved  the  emperor’s 
life  from  the  plots  of  conspirators  to  assas- 
sinate him.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  plots,  a 
barber,  hired  to  cut  the  emperor’st  throat, 
read  on  the  towel  this  sentence,  “ Think 
of  the  consequences,”  and  refused  to  run 
the  risk  of  a regicide ; by  keeping  the 
high-road,  the  emperor  escaped  an  am- 
bush laid  to  take  away  his  life  ; and  by 
refusing  to  stay  in  a house  where  there 
was  a young  wife  married  to  an  old  man, 
he  again  evaded  a conspiracy  to  cut  him 
off. — Gesta  Jiomanorum,  ciii. 

1 There  is  a Turkish  tale,  called  The  Sultan,  the  Sofl,  and 
the  Surgeon,  to  the  same  eft'cct.  The  sultan  bought  of  an 
abdiil  a sentence  of  advice  for  which  he  paid  a hundred 
dinaras.  Tho  sentence  was.  “ Think  of  the  end  ; " and 
this  sentence  tho  sultan  had  inscribed  on  hLs  doors,  his 
linen,  and  even  on  his  crockery  and  plate.  One  dny  a 
barber-surgeon,  lured  to  assassinate  the  sultan,  read  these 
words  on  the  imperial  basin,  changed  his  mind,  and  put- 
ting back  the  poisoned  lancet,  employed  another.  Tho 
sultan,  taking  notico  of  this,  asked  the  reason,  and  the 
barber-surgeon,  on  a promise  of  pardon,  revealed  the 
conspiracy. 


Solomon’s  Judgment. 

1 Kings  iii.  1G-28.  Two  harlots  came  to 
Solomon  for  judgment.  The  case  was  this : The 
two  women  lived  in  one  house,  and  both  brought 
forth  a male  child  within  three  days  of  each 
other,  hut  one  of  tho  infants  died.  The  mother 
of  the  dead  child  accused  the  other  woman  of 
stealing  her  living  babe,  and  substituting  the 
dead  one.  Solomon  said.  Bring  me  a sword. 
And  they  did  so.  Divide  tho  living  child,  said 
the  king,  and  give  half  to  one,  and  half  to  the 
other.  The  mother  of  the  dead  child  cried,  Be 
it  so.  Let  the  child  be  neither  mine  nor  hers. 
But  the  other  woman  cried,  Not  so,  my  lord ; 0 
give  her  the  child,  hut  in  no  wise  slay  it.  Then 
answered  the  king,  Hers  is  the  child  ; give  it  to 
her.  A ud  all  Israel  approved  the  wise  judgment 
of  the  king. 

Susanna  and  the  Elders.  (See  p.  299.) 

Matt.  xxii.  15-21.  The  Pharisees,  wishing 
to  entangle  Jesus  either  with  the  Jews  or  the 
Roman  government,  artfully  asked  him 
whether  in  His  judgment  it  was  lawful  for 
God's  people  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar.  Jesus 
asked  to  look  on  the  tribute-money,  and 
demanded  whose  was  the  image  struck  upon 
it.  Caesar’s,  said  the  Pharisees.  Then  Jesus 
said  to  them.  Render  to  Caisar  the  things 
that  are  Caisar’s,  and  co  God  the  things  that  are 
God's. 

Charles  V.  decides  a dispute  of  pre- 
cedency. Two  Spanish  ladies  of  high 
rank  disputed  about  a seat  in  church, 
each  claiming  “ the  higher  room.” 
Charles  V.  sent  for  the  two  dames,  and 
listened  patiently  while  each  explained 
her  right  of  precedency.  The  case  being 
stated,  the  emperor  said,  “Let  the  greater 
fool  go  first.”  It  is  needless  to  state  that 
neither  lady  contended  for  the  honour. 
— Chevalier  de  Propiac,  Dictionwire 
d' Emulation,  p.  230. 

Rowland  Hill,  preaching  a charity  sermon,  concluded 
thus:  “Let  no  one  who  cannot  pay  his  debts  put 
anything  in  tho  plate." 

St.  Ives,  the  widow,  and  two  swindlers. 
Two  swindlers  deposited  a valise  with 
a widow,  which  they  asserted  contained 
two  hundred  gold  pistoles,  and  charged 
her  not  to  give  up  the  valise  except  they 
were  both  present.  After  the  lapse  of 
six  days  one  of  the  men  came  for  the 
hag,  and  carried  it  off,  whereupon  the 
other  rogue  brought  the  widow  before 
the  judge,  and  demanded  either  the  bag 
or  the  two  hundred  gold  pistoles.  The 
case  seemed  straightforward,  and  sentence 
was  just  about  to  bo  pronounced  for  the 
plaintiff,  when  St.  Ives  interfered,  and 
said  his  client  could  not  produce  the 
valise  unless  both  the  claimants  were 
present.  The  plaintiff,  therefore,  must 
bring  his  fellow  into  court  before  the 
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valise  could  be  given  up.  The  judge 
saw  at  once  the  justice  of  this,  and 
commanded  the  plaintiff  to  produce  his 
companion.  This,  of  course,  he  would 
not  and  could  not  do  ; and  he  was  so 
taken  aback  at  the  unexpected  turn  of 
affairs,  that  he  confessed  the  valise  con- 
tained nothing  except  a few  old  nails 
and  bits  of  iron.— Dom  Lobineau,  Lives 
of  the  Saints  of  Britain. 

This  is  the  St.  Ires  of  whom  It  was  written— 

Sanctus  Yvo  ernt  Brito, 

Advocates,  ct  non  latro, 

Res  miranda  populo. 

St.  Ives  was  of  the  Land  of  Beef, 

An  advocate,  and  not  a thief, 

A stretch  on  popular  belief. 

The  legitimate  son  of  a king  discovered 
by  a wise  judgment.  A certain  queen  had 
four  sons,  three  of  whom  were  supposed 
to  be  illegitimate.  When  the  king  died, 
the  question  was,  which  of  these  four 
was  the  lawful  successor.  As  they  could 
not,  of  course,  agree,  they  laid  the  case 
before  a knight,  in  whose  judgment  they 
confided,  and  by  whose  award  they  swore 
to  abide.  The  knight  ordered  the  dead 
body  of  the  late  king  to  be  disinterred, 
and  bound  to  a tree  ; and  then  command- 
ing each  of  the  four  sons  to  shoot  at  the 
body,  promised  to  give  his  judgment. 
The  first  who  discharged  his  arrow  shot 
the  right  hand  of  the  dead  body  ; the 
second  arrow  pierced  the  mouth ; the 
third,  the  heart.  It  was  now  the  turn 
of  the  youngest  to  try  his  skill,  but 
instead  of  shooting  at  the  dead  body, 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  in  agony, 
“ Oh,  father  ! Oh,  my  poor  father,  have 
I lived  to  see  thee  thus  abused  ? Oh,  my 
father,  are  we  thy  sons  to  make  thee  the 
butt  of  our  ambition  ? Let  who  will  take 
the  kingdom,  I can  never  consent  so  to 
insult  the  dead.”  “ He  is  the  son ! ” cried 
the  knight  -,  and  Ml  the  people  echoed 
the  wise  judgment,  and  him,  with  one 
voice,  they  elected  to  the  throne. — Gcsta 
jRomanorum,  xlv. 

> The  judgment  of  the  grand-vizier  Cher- 
luli.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a Turkish  merchant  lost  a purse 
containing  two  hundred  gold  pieces,  and 
sent  the  public  crier  to  offer  half  the 
amount  to  any  one  who  would  restore  it 
to  him.  A sailor  brought  the  purse  back, 
but  the  merchant,  to  elude  his  promise, 
affirmed  that  the  purse  also  contained  an 
emerald  of  great  value,  and  insisted  on 
its  being  restored.  The  case  was  brought 
before  Cherluli,  the  grand-vizier,  who 
Baid  to  the  merchant,  “You  swear  that 
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the  purse  you  lost  contained  two  hundred 
gold  pieces  and  an  emerald  of  great 
value V”  “Yes,  I swear  it,”  replied  the 
merchant.  “And  you,”  said  the  grand- 
vizier  to  the  sailor,  “ swear  that  the 
purse  you  found  contained  two  hundred 
gold  pieces,  but  no  emerald?”  “ I swear 
it,”  said  the  finder.  “ Then,”  continued 
the  judge  to  the  merchant,  “it  is  quite 
obvious  that  this  purse  is  not  the  one 
you  lost. — Take  it  back,”  continued  he 
to  the  sailor,  “and  if  within  forty  days 
it  is  not  duly  claimed,  keep  the  money 
for  your  own  use.” 

A similar  judgment  was  made  by  Octal-khan,  emperor 
of  Tartary. 

Portia  and  Shylock.  Doubtless  the 
judgment  of  Portia  is  one  of  the  shrewdest 
evasions  on  record.  The  Jew  bargained 
with  Antonio  for  a “pound  of  flesh;” 
whereupon  Portia  remarked  that  the 
Jew,  in  the  first  place,  must  cut  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a pound  ; and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  must  be  all  flesh  without 
one  drop  of  blood.  There  are  several 
similar  tales. 

(1)  AMURAT  I.  AND  THE  TURK 
(1360-1389).  A Turk  lent  a Christian 
a hundred  ecus,  on  condition  that  if  the 
loan  was  not  returned  at  a stated  time, 
the  Turk  should  cut  off  two  ounces  of 
the  defaulter’s  flesh.  The  time  expired, 
the  Christian  could  not  repay  the  loan, 
and  was  haled  before  Amurat.  The 
sultan  tried  at  first  to  conciliate  the 
claimant,  but  not  succeeding  in  that, 
he  told  the  Turk  to  take  his  bond,  but 
reminded  him  that  the  terms  were  two 
ounces,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  if  he 
cut  either  more  or  less  than  two  ounces, 
he  would  himself  be  subject  to  the  same 
penalty.  The  Mussulman,  being  brought 
to  reason,  extended  the  time  of  payment, 
and  the  Christian  was  enabled  to  return 
the  loan. 

(2)  Secchi  and  Samson  Ceneda 
the  Jew.  A merchant  of  Venice,  hav- 
ing been  informed  by  private  letter  that 
admiral  Drake  had  taken  and  plundered 
St.  Domingo,  sent  word  of  the  capture 
to  Samson  Ceneda,  a Jewish  usurer. 
Samson  would  not  believe  it,  and  bet  a 
pound  of  flesh  the  rumour  was  not  true. 
When  the  report  was  confirmed  by  the 
pope,  his  holiness  told  Secchi  he  might 
lawfully  claim  his  pound  of  flesh  if  he 
chose,  but  that  he  must  take  no  blood, 
and  must  also  cut  exactly  a pound  of 
flesh,  neither  more  nor  less  ; if  either 
of  these  provisions  was  broken,  the  pope 
added  that  Secchi  would  be  instantly 
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hanged  on  the  nearest  tree. — Gregorio 
Leti,  Life  of  Sixtus  V.  (I6G6). 

The  forged  transfer.  In  the  reign  of 
Maximian,  a certain  knight  wanted  to 
buy  a piece  of  land  contiguous  to  his 
estate,  but  the  owner  refused  to  sell  it. 
Not  long  afterwards  the  owner  died,  and 
the  knight  drew  up  a forged  instrument, 
purporting  to  be  the  transfer  of  the  land 
for  value  received.  The  instrument  was 
duly  attested  by  three  witnesses.  The 
son  and  heir  disputed  the  instrument, 
and  the  judge  commanded  the  three 
witnesses  to  be  kept  apart,  and  examined 
separately.  The  first  witness  was  called, 
but  the  questions  put  to  him  were  of  no 
importance.  The  second  was  then  placed 
at  the  bar,  and,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  his  companion  had  revealed  the 
whole  matter,  made  at  once  a clean 
breast  of  it.  The  third  saw  by  the 
judge’s  face  and  manner  that  he  knew 
all  about  it,  and  confirmed  the  statement 
of  the  previous  witness.  So  the  judge 
condemned  the  knight  to  death,  and 
gave  his  estate  to  the  young  man  he  had 
tried  to  defraud.  — Gesta  Eomanorum, 
cxxviii. 

The  stolen  horse.  A Spaniard  in  his 
travels  overtook  an  Indian  in  a desert. 
Both  were  mounted,  but  the  Indian  had 
the  better  horse.  The  Spaniard  wanted 
him  to  change,  and  as  he  refused,  set 
upon,  mastered  him,  and  took  possession 
of  the  steed.  The  Indian  rode  peaceably 
to  the  next  town,  and  then  laid  his  com- 
plaint before  the  cadi.  The  Spaniard 
insisted  the  horse  was  his,  and  that  the 
claim  of  the  complainant  was  simply 
ridiculous.  The  Indian,  throwing  his 
scarf  over  the  horse’s  head,  requested 
the  cadi  to  demand  of  the  defendant, 
which  of  the  horse’s  eyes  was  the  blind 
one.  “The  right  eye,”  cried  the  Spaniard. 
“Neither,”  shouted  the  Indian,  and  the 
cadi  at  once  adjudged  the  horse  to  its 
rightful  owner. 

Speaking  without  a Tongue. 

Isa.  xxxv.  6.  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap 
as  a hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing. 

2 Macc.  vii.  1-19.  Antiocbus  took  seven 
sons  of  one  mother  and  commanded  them  to 
eat  swine’s  flesh,  and  because  they  refused 
to  disobey  the  law  of  Moses,  they  were  scourged. 
Then  one  by  one  they  were  put  to  death.  The 
first  6aid  to  Antiochus,  We  are  ready  to  die 
rather  than  to  transgress  the  laws  of  our 
fathers.  Then  the  king,  being  in  a rage, 
commanded  pans  and  cauldrons  to  be  made 
hot,  and,  having  cut  out  the  tongue  of  his 
victim  and  lopped  off  his  extremities,  he  was 
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fried  in  the  pan.  The  brethren  looking  on, 
exhorted  each  other  to  die  manfully.  When 
the  turn  of  the  third  son  came,  he  put  out  his 
tongue  when  required,  and  holding  forth  his 
hands,  he  said,  These  had  I from  Heaven,  and 
from  God  I hope  to  receive  them  again.  In 
like  manner  all  the  seven  died. 

Certain  Christians  of  Constantinople 
spoke  plainly , though  they  had  lost  their 
tongues.  Humeric  ordered  the  tongues 
of  certain  Christians,  opposed  to  his  Arian 
bishops,  to  be  plucked  out,  to  prevent 
their  confession  of  the  Trinity ; but 
though  they  had  no  tongues,  they  spoke 
as  well  as  they  did  before.  “If  any  one 
doubts  this  statement,”  says  Victor  of 
Vita,  “ let  him  go  to  Constantinople,  and 
lie  will  there  find  the  subdeacon  JRepara- 
tus,  who  was  so  treated ; but  he  speaks 
quite  distinctly,  and  is  much  honoured 
by  the  emperor  Zeno  and  the  empress.” 
./Eneas  of  Gaza,  who  was  at  the  time  at 
Constantinople,  says,  “ I myself  saw 
these  persons,  heard  them  speak,  and 
was  amazed  at  their  perfect  articulation. 
I searched  for  their  organs  of  speech, 
caused  several  to  open  their  mouths,  and 
saw  with  my  own  eyes  that  their  tongues 
were  plucked  out  even  to  the  roots.” 
Procopius,  the  historian,  says,  “ When 
I was  at  Constantinople,  I talked  to 
many  of  those  who  were  tongueless,  but 
could  detect  no  impediment  of  speech 
whatever,  and  they  told  me  they  felt  no 
sort  of  inconvenience  for  the  loss  of  their 
organ  of  speech.”  Count  Mareellinus,  in 
his  Chronicons,  says,  “I  have  seen  some 
of  these  tongueiess  persons,  and  can 
testify  that  they  speak ' without  the 
slightest  imperfection  of  utterance.”  The 
emperor  Justinian  testifies  the  same 
thing  in  one  of  his  constitutions. — Mil- 
ner, History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  287,  288. 

Twenty  Christians  of  Nicomedia  speak 
after  their  tongues  u-cre  plucked  out.  The 
emperor  Maximian  ordered  a batch  of 
twenty  Christians  of  Nicomedia,  a city 
of  Bithynia,  to  be  apprehended.  They 
were  first  chained  to  wooden  posts  and 
beaten  with  raw  sinews ; and  because 
they  murmured  not,  but  sang  hymns  in 
their  torment,  he  had  all  their  tongues 
plucked  out  by  the  roots,  and  their  teeth 
knocked  out  with  stones.  Adrian  was 
the  name  of  the  officer  appointed  to 
superintend  this  sentence.  When  he  saw 
the  resignation  of  these  martyrs,  he  said 
to  them,  “I  adjure  you,  by  the  God  whom 
you  adore,  tell  me  for  what  reward  you 
suffer  thus.”  The  twenty  martyrs,  who 
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had  lost  both  their  tongues  and  teeth, 
made  answer,  “The  reward  we  look  for 
is  so  great  that  no  eye  hath  seen,  no  ear 
hath  heard,  and  no  heart  can  conceive 
the  glory  God  hath  prepared  for  those 
that  love  Him.”  Adrian,  hearing  this, 
went  to  the  notary  and  said,  “Set  down 
my  name  in  the  register  of  these  soldiers 
of  Christ,  for  I also  will  be  enlisted 
under  the  same  banner,  and  will  fight 
the  same  battle  with  them,  looking  for 
the  same  recompense  of  reward.” — Ado 
(bishop  of  Tours),  Martyrology. 

St.  Ferreol  and  St.  Ferrucius  spoke  elo- 
quently after  their  tongues  were  plucked  out 
(a.d.  212).  Ferreol  and  Ferrucius  were 
two  friends  or  two  brothers  of  Asia 
Minor,  who  were  seized  by  Claudius  the 
governor,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  set  on  the  chevalct  (see  Index)  for 
being  Christians.  While  thus  tortured 
they  were  also  scourged  unmercifully ; but 
God  made  them  insensible  of  pain,  and 
.surrounded  them  with  a heavenly  glory. 
Claudius  blushed  to  see  himself  thus 
foiled,  and  ordered  the  martyrs  back  to 
prison.  Three  days  afterwards  they 
were  brought  again  before  him,  and  as 
they  still  refused  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  of  Rome,  they  were  again  placed 
on  the  rack,  and  their  tongues  plucked 
out;  but  after  they  had  lost  their  tongues, 
the  two  athletes  in  Christ  spoke  eloquently 
to  the  people,  and  exhorted  them  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  Claudius 
ordered  his  myrmidons  to  run  thirty 
awls  into  their  feet,  hands,  and  breast ; 
and  then  to  hammer  a wreath  of  nails 
into  their  skulls.  As  the  martyrs  bore 
all  without  the  least  indication  of  pain, 
the  governor  petulantly  commanded  their 
heads  to  be  cut  off.  In  Christian  art  they 
are  represented  holding  their  heads  in 
their  hands. — Vie  des  Saints  de  Franche 
Comtd  (by  the  professors  of  St.  Francois 
Xavier  de  Besnmjon). 

St.  Leger  spoke  distinctly  when  deprived 
of  his  tongue  andlips  (a.d.' 678).  Ebroin, 
with  a cruelty  unparalleled,  first  pulled 
out  the  two  eyes  of  St.  Leger,  bishop 
of  Autun,  then  amputated  his  lips,  and 
rooted  out  his  tongue.  Without  tongue 
or  lips  he  spoke  distinctly,  and  for  the 
space  of  two  years  ceased  not  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  abbey  of  Fe'champ, 
and  many  were  converted  by  his  exhorta- 
tions.— Dom  Pitra,  History  of  St.  Leger. 

Parmenius  speaks  after  his  tongue  was 
plucked  out  (a.d.  251).  St.  Polychronus, 
bishop  of  Babylon,  with  Parmenius  and 
four  other  Christians,  were  brought  before 


Apollo  Yalerianus  for  contempt  of  the 
Roman  gods.  Valerian  said  to  the  bishop, 
“You  are  charged  with  contempt  of  the 
gods,  and  with  disobedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  emperor.  What  have  you 
to  say  for  yourself  ? ” The  bishop  made 
no  reply.  The  emperor,  who  was  present, 
said  to  Parmenius  and  the  others,  “ Why 
is  your  prince  silent?  why  does  he  not 
answer  to  the  charge  ? ” Parmenius 
replied,  “Cast  not  pearls  before  swine, 
and  give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto 
dogs,  lest  they  trample  them  under  their 
feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you.”  The 
emperor,  feeling  himself  insulted  at  this 
answer,  commanded  the  tongue  of  Par- 
menius to  be  plucked  out ; but  after  he 
had  lost  his  tongue,  he  cried  aloud, 
“Father  Polychronus,  pray  for  me.” 
The  other  saints,  being  hoisted  on  cheva- 
lets  (see  Index),  cried  aloud  to  Parmenius 
to  pray  for  them,  and  the  tongueless  priest 
said  in  the  hearing  of  all,  “0  God,  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  comfort 
these  Thy  servants  with  the  comfort  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ; ” and  they  all  answered, 
“Amen.”  The  emperor,  looking  on  the 
men  as  sorcerers,  commanded  them  all 
to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  but  the  fire 
did  them  no  hurt.  Finally  they  were 
beheaded. — Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
vol.  iv.,  Aug.  10. 

St.  Raymond  Nonnat  speaks  when  his 
lips  are  locked  (a.d.  1204-1248).  St. 
Raymond  Nonnat,  when  Setim  was  pacha, 
went  to  Algiers  to  redeem  captives  and 
carry  the  gospel  of  salvation.  Setim 
ordered  him  to  be  impaled,  but  the 
ransomed  captives  interceded  for  him,  and 
the  sentence  was  commuted  for  scourg- 
ing. His  zeal  was  by  no  means  abated 
by  this  punishment,  and  he  still  continued 
to  preach  the  gospel.  The  pacha  ordered 
him  to  be  whipped,  naked,  at  the  corner 
of  every  street  in  the  city,  and  then  to 
have  a red-hot  iron  padlock  fastened 
through  his  lips,  the  key  to  be  kept  by 
the  cadi,  and  never  unlocked  except  when 
he  took  his  food.  One  day,  when  the 
Moors  entered  his  prison  with  his  food, 
they  were  thunderstruck  on  hearing  him 
say,  “ Takenot  the  Word  of  truth  utterly 
out  of  my  mouth  ; for  I have  hoped  in 
Thy  judgments”  ( Ps . cxix.  43);  their 
amazement  was  still  more  increased  when 
he  said  aloud,  “Thy  Word,  0 Lord, 
endureth  for  ever.”  They  thought  he 
was  a sorcerer,  kicked  him  with  their  feet, 
and  left  him  without  unlocking  his  lip3 
or  giving  him  his  food.— A«s  Petits  Bui- 
landistes,  vol.  x.  p.  360. 
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Speech  ascribed  to  Dumb 
Animals. 

Numb.  xxii.  21-30.  Balaam  was  going  to 
Moab,  at  the  request  of  Balak  son  of  Zippor,  to 
curse  Israel,  that  the  Moabites  might  conquer 
them  in  battle.  God’s  anger  was  kindled, 
because  Balaam,  a prophet  of  God,  took  service 
under  an  idolatrous  king,  to  curse  and  destroy 
the  very  people  that  God  had  chosen  for  His 
own.  So  God  sent  His  angel  to  obstruct  the 
prophet.  Though  Balaam  could  not  see  the 
obstructing  angel,  the  ass  saw  him,  and  turned 
aside.  This  was  done  three  times,  when  Balaam 
smote  the  beast  in  his  anger.  Then  was  the 
mouth  of  the  ass  opened,  and  it  spake  with  the 
voice  of  a man,  and  said  to  Balaam,  What  have 
I done  to  thee,  Hint  thou  hast  smitten  me  these 
three  times?  And  Balaam  said  to  the  ass. 
Because  thou  hast  mocked  me  : I would  there 
were  a sword  in  my  hand,  for  then  would  I kill 
thee.  The  ass  replied,  Am  I not  thine  ass,  upon 
which  thou  hast  ridden  ever  since  I was  thine; 
and  am  I wont  to  mock  thee?  Then  the  Lord 
opened  the  eyes  of  Balaam,  and  he  saw  the 
angel  standing  in  the  way  with  his  sword 
drawn;  and  the  humbled  prophet  fell  on  his 
face  to  the  ground. 

The  dog  Eatmir  reproves  the  “ /Seven 
Sleepers."  Seven  young  noblemen  of 
Ephesus,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours, 
fled  in  the  Decian  persecution  to  a cave 
in  Mount  Celion.  According  to  other 
authorities,  the  number  of  noblemen  was 
six,  and  the  seventh  man  was  the  shep- 
herd Kesclietiouch,  whom  they  converted, 
and  who  showed  them  the  cave,  which 
“no  one  but  himself  knew  of.”  The 
Koran  tells  us  the  shepherd  had  a dog, 
named  Katmir,  which  persisted  in  follow- 
ing the  seven  to  the  cave.  They  threw 
a stone  at  it  to  drive  it  back,  and  broke  its 
left  leg  ; but  the  dog,  limping,  followed 
them  still.  They  then  threw  another 
stone  at  the  dog,  and  broke  its  right 
fore  leg ; but  the  dog  now  followed, 
walking  on  its  two  hind  feet.  A third 
stone  broke  one  of  these  legs,  and  the 
poor  beast  could  no  longer  stand.  Then 
was  the  mouth  of  the  dog  opened,  and  it 
said  in  human  speech,  “I,  too,  am  the 
creature  of  God,  and  love  Him  as  my 
Creator ; and,  loving  God,  I love  thee 
also  who  love  God.  Sleep,  masters,  and 
I will  keep  watch  over  you.”  Hearing 
these  words,  the  seven  were  astounded, 
and,  taking  the  dog  in  their  arms,  they 
carried  it  with  them  into  the  cave,  where 
they  all  survived  for  about  three  hundred 
years. — Al  Koran , ch.  xviii.,  entitled 
“The  Cave  revealed  at  Mecca.”  (See 
also  The  Golden  Legends  of  Jacques  de 
Voragine;  Gregory  of  Tours,  De  Gloria 
Martyrum , bk.  i.  9 ; etc.) 


[Pt.  I. 

The  horse  Xanthos  reproves  Achilles  for , 
false  insinuations.  When  Achilles  sent 
Patroclos  to  the  battle,  he  lent  him  his 
chariot  and  horses.  The  horses’  names 
were  Xanthos  and  Balios.  Patroclos  was 
slain,  and  the  horses  returned  with  the 
empty  chariot  to  their  master’s  tent. 
When  Achilles  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
avenge  his  friend’s  death,  he  said  to  his 
horses,  on  mounting  the  car,  “ See  that 
you  leave  not  me,  ns  you  left  my  friend, 
dead  on  the  battle-field.”  Then  Xanthos, 
hanging  its  head  till  its  mane  touched 
the  ground,  said  in  human  speech  (for 
Juno  gave  it  the  gift),  “This  day,  at 
least,  will  I bring  thee  safe  home ; but 
thy  day  of  doom  is  not  far  off,  most 
stormy  chief.  Not  from  fault  of  mine, 
the  Trojans  slew  Patroclos,  seeing  it  was 
Latona  who  slew  him,  in  order  to  give 
thee  glory.  A far  more  inglorious  fate 
is  reserved  for  thee,  O chief.  He  by  a 
goddess  fell,  but  human  hand  shall  beat 
thee  down.”  “Why,  Xanthos,”  cried  the 
hero,  “are  you  foretelling  thy  master’s 
death?  It  ill  beseems  thee,  methinks, 
to  speak  thus  unto  thy  lord.  Perish  or 
not,  till  Troy  falls  Achilles  will  never 
more  cease  from  feats  of  arms.”  He 
spoke,  and,  shouting  loudly,  drove  into 
the  very  van  of  the  foe. — Homer,  Iliad, 
bk.  xix.  (the  close  of  it). 

Avion  (the  horse  of  Adrastos)  was  said  to  be  endowed 
with  human  speech  ; so  was  Fortunio’s  horse,  named 
Comrade ; Mahomet’s  beast,  Al  Borak ; Bfileh's  camel ; 
the  black  pigeons  of  Dodona ; Temliba,  king  of  the 
serpents;  the  serpent  which  tempted  Eve;  the  bird 
called  Bulbul-hezar ; the  little  green  bird  of  princess 
Fnirstar ; the  White  Cat ; and,  indeed,  in  fable  all  animals, 
and  all  insensate  things  also,  are  possessed  of  human 
Bpeech.  Hence  Cowper’s  lines — 

I shall  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
If  birds  confabulate  or  no  ; 

’Tis  clear  that  they  were  always  able 
To  hold  discourse,— at  least  in  fable. 

Pairing-time  anticipated . 

In  til e Frithjof  Saga  by  Tegner,  Ellida,  Frithjofs  ship, 
understood  whatever  its  master  said  to  it,  and  hence  the 
son  of  Thorsten  talks  to  it  as  to  a companion. 

Spider’s  Web. 

Dr.  Moulins  protected  in  the  Bartholo- 
mew slaughter  by  a spider's  web.  In  the 
dreadful  massacre  of  Huguenots  in  France 
on  Bartholomew’s  Eve  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing, Dr.  Moulins  took  refuge  in  a 
cold  oven.  A spider  wove  its  web  over 
the  oven’s  mouth,  and  when  the  cut- 
throats came  up  and  saw  the  unbroken 
web,  they  passed  on. 

For  David,  Felix,  and  Mahomet,  saved  by  cobwebs, 
see  p.  75. 

Spittle  curative. 

Jons  ix.  6,  7.  When  He  had  thus  spoken, 
He  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  t 
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spittle,  and  Ha  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
man  iflth  the  clay,  and  said  to  him.  Go,  wash 
iu  the  pool  of  Siloam.  The  blind  man  went 
and  washed,  and  came  seeing. 

Mark  vli.  32-35.  They  bring  to  Joshs  one 
that  was  deaf,  and  had  an  impediment  in  his 
speech.  And  Jesus  took  him  aside  from  the 
multitude,  and  put  His  fingers  into  the  man’s 
ears,  and  He  spit,  and  touched  his  tongue. 
And  straightway  his  ears  were  opened,  and  the 
string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake 
plainly. 

Mark  vlii.  22-24.  Jesus  cometh  to  Beth- 
saida ; and  they  bring  to  Him  a blind  man,  and 
besought  Him  to  touch  him.  And  He  took  the 
blind  man  by  the  hand ; and  when  he  had 
spit  on  his  eyes,  and  put  His  hands  upon  him, 
He  asked  him  if  he  saw  ought.  And  the  man 
said,  I see  men  as  trees,  walking.  After  that 
He  put  His  hands  again  upon  the  man’s  eyes, 
and  he  saw  clearly. 

11  Ilia  de  slnu  licium  protullt  raril  coloris  fills  intortnm, 
cervicemque  vinxit  meam  : Mox  turbo  turn  sputo  pulvercm, 
medio  sustulit  digito,  frontcmqnc  repugnantls  signavit. 
Hoc  peracto  carmine,  ter  me  jussit  exspucre,  terque  la- 
pillos  conjicere  in  sinum,  qaoa  ipsa  praicnntatos  purpura 
Involverat,  . . . Petronius.” 

Spittle  used  in  baptism.  After  exorcisms, 
the  priest  [in  Roman  Catholic  baptisms] 
puts  salt  in  the  mouth  of  the  catechu- 
men, saying,  “SI.  or  N.,  receive  the  salt 
of  wisdom,  that  it  may  lend  you  to  eternal 
life.”  The  catechumen  is  then  introduced 
into  the  Church,  and  the  priest  touches 
the  ears  and  nose  of  the  infant  with 
spittle,  saying,  “ Ephphatha,  be  opened.” 
That  is,  may  your  ears  be  open  to 
hear  and  receive  the  words  of  eternal  life, 
nnd  your  nose  to  smell  the  sweet  odour 
of  sanctity.  The  Church,  says  St. 
Charles,  “ demands  that  every  one  who  is 
baptizea  should  hear  the  voice  of  God 
and  Ilis  commandments,  and  that  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  entering  through  the 
cars,  should  go  down  into  the  heart,  and 
smell  as  a sweet  perfume.”  The  nose  is 
touched  with  spittle,  ad  discernandum 
bonum  odorem  a malo,  sanam  doctrinam  a 
corrupt  a,  that  it  may  know  to  discern  a 
good  odour  from  a bad  one,  that  is,  a 
sound  doctrine  from  an  heretical  one. — 
Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Ties  des  Saints,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  519. 

St.  Attains  heals  a cut  thumb,  and  cures 
a child  with  saliva  (a.d.  627).  A monk 
working  in  a field  about  half  a league 
from  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  cut  oil 
the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  and  applied 
to  the  abbot  to  heal  tho  wound.  St. 
Attalus  sent  a man  to  search  for  the 
thumb,  and  anointing  it  with  spittle, 
replaced  it  on  the  hand.  It  instantly 
attached  itself,  and  the  monk  used  it  as 
if  it  had  never  been  cut  at  all.  St. 
Attalus  in  the  same  way  cured  an  infant 


which  had  been  given  over  by  the  doctors. 
Jonas,  a Scotchman,  mentions  both  these 
miracles,  and  adds  that  he  knows  they  are 
true,  as  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness 
of  both  of  them. — Jonas,  a Scotchman, 
and  disciple  of  St.  Attalus,  Life  of  St. 
Attalus. 

Spittle  hills  a dragon.  Sozomenns  tells 
us  of  a saint  named  Donatus  (not  St. 
Donatus,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  but  another 
of  the  same  name)  who  slew  a dragon 
by  “ signing  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
spitting  into  the  dragon’s  mouth.” 

St  Francis  of  Paula  makes  two  eyes  and 
a mouth  with  his  spittle  (a.d.  1416-1507). 
One  day  a child  which  was  born  without 
eyes  or  mouth  was  taken  to  St.  Francis 
of  Paula.  St.  Francis  marked  with  his 
spittle  the  spots  where  these  features 
ought  to  have  been,  then  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  infant  became  in- 
stantly possessed  of  two  most  brilliant 
eyes  and  a model  mouth. 

St.  Hilarion  cures  a blind  woman  with 
his  spittle.  A woman  who  had  been 
blind  for  ten  years,  and  had  spent  all 
her  substance  on  physicians  without  re- 
ceiving any  benefit  from  their  prescrip- 
tions, was  at  last  brought  to  St. 
Hilarion.  “ Woman,”  said  the  hermit  to 
her,  “if  you  had  spent  your  substance 
on  the  poor,  Jesus  Christ  would  have 
cured  you.”  He  then  anointed  her  eyes 
with  spittle,  and  immediately  her  sight 
was  restored. — St.  Jerome,  Vita  St. 
I/ilarionis  Eremitcc  (a.d.  390) ; Nicephorus 
Callistus  (died  1350),  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. 

St.  Peter  II.,  archbishop  of  Tarentaise, 
cures  with  his  spittle  a blind  boy  (v.d. 
1103-1174).  When  St.  Peter  II.,  arch- 
bishop of  Tarentaise,  was  at  Chaumont, 
on  the  confines  of  Normandy,  he  was 
met  by  Henry  II.  of  England  and  Louis 
VII.  of  France.  In  the  immense  crowd 
was  a woman,  leading  by  the  hand  her 
son,  who  was  quite  blind.  She  tried  in 
vain  to  force  her  way  to  thethanmaturgist ; 
but,  finding  this  impossible,  she  cried 
with  a loud  voice,  beseeching  him  to 
heal  her  son.  The  saint  bade  the  lad 
come  forward ; then,  wetting  his  fingers 
with  spittle,  he  rubbed  them  across  the 
sightless  eyes,  making  on  them  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  The  kings  and  princes 
watched  anxiously  the  result.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  boy  exclaimed,  “Hurrah! 
hurrah ! I see  my  mother,  I see  the 
trees,  I see  men  and  women,  I see  every- 
thing.” All  the  crowd  was  ravished. 
The  mother,  beside  herself  with  joy,  fell 
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at  the  saint’s  feet,  Kissing  them,  and 
bathing  them  with  her  tears.  The  king 
of  France  fell  prostrate  before  the  boy, 
adoring  the  power  divine,  kissed  the  hoy 
on  his  forehead,  eyes,  and  cheek,  and 
then  put  into  his  hand  a rich  offering. — 
Geoffrey  (abbot  of  Ilautecomb),  Life  of 
Peter  II.,  etc.  (written  nine  years  after 
his  death  by  order  of  pope  Lucius  III.). 

St.  Valery  cures  many  with  his  spittle 
(A.D.  619).  “On  ne  flnirait  pas  si  on 
voulait  raconter  combien  St.  Valery 
gue'rit  de  malades  en  faisant  sur  eux  le 
signe  de  la  croix,  ou  en  les  frottant  de  la 
salive.” — Besanyon  (1854),  Les  Saints  de 
Franche  Comte'. 

Vespasian  cures  a blind  man  with  spittle. 
Tacitus  ( Annals , bk.  i.  ch.  3)  records 
many  miracles  done  by  the  emperor 
Vespasian.  “Many  miracles,”  he  says, 
“happened  at  Alexandria,  manifesting 
the  favour  of  the  divine  powers  towards 
Vespasian.  For  example : a man  of 
Alexandria,  known  to  he  blind,  cast  him- 
self at  the  emperor’s  feet,  begging  him, 
with  tears,  to  spit  upon  his  eyes. 
Another,  who  was  maimed,  besought 
Vespasian  to  stamp  upon  his  hand.  Both 
these  things  being  done,  ‘ statim  convcrsa 
ad  usuin  manus , ct  cceco  rcluxit  dies,’  the 
maimed  man  recovered  the  use  of  his 
hand,  and  the  blind  man  the  speculation 
of  his  eyes.”  Tacitus  adds,  “These 
things  are  testified  to  this  day  by  eye- 
witnesses, to  whom  a falsehood  could 
be  of  no  advantage.” — Tacitus,  History, 
bk.  ir.  81 ; Suetonius,  Vespasian,  vii. 


There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  spittle  was  considered  a 
charm  by  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  many  other  ancient 
nations.  We  trace  it  among  the  Indians,  Egyptians, 
Africans,  etc.,  and  find  that  it  still  exists  among  our  own 
people.  Probably  the  “eye-salve”  referred  to  in  Rev.  iii. 
18  is  spittle.  Theocritus  says,  “Thrice  on  my  breast  I spit 
to  guard  me  safe  from  fascinating  charms.”  Pliny  tells 
us  that  spittle  “averts  witchcraft,”  and  was  “once deemed 
a specific  for  ophthalmia”  (xxviii.  7),  and  ;sir  Thomas 
Browne  mentions  among  “vulgar  errors”  the  notion 
that  “fasting  spittle  will  kill  snakes,  and  is  an  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  serpents.”  Persius  ( Satire  ii.  31)  informs 
us  tliat  nurses  were  wont  to  spit  on  new-born  infants  for 
luck  ; when  Mahomet  was  bom,  his  grandfather  Hassan 
“ did  spit  in  the  child’s  mouth  " (History  of  the  Saracens, 
ii.  84);  and  Park  tells  us  that  the  priest,  when  a 
Mandingo  child  is  born,  “spits  three  times  in  its  face  for 
luck."  We  all  know  that  boys  spit  on  gift-money  for 
lnck;  fislnvomen  for  the  same  reason  “spit  on  their 
hansel,”  and  boxers  on  the  palms  of  their  hands.  Among 
the  [Homan]  Catholic  ceremonies  of  baptism  one  of  them 
is  “to  touch  the  nostrils  and  car3  of  the  child  with 


spittle.” 

Bide, 


in  his  Interlude  (1562),  makes  Idolatry  say— 


I can  work  wyles  in  battle ; 

If  I but  ones  [once]  do  spattlc, 
I can  make  cornc  and  cattle 
That  they  shall  never  thrive. 


Star  at  Birth,  or  Doath ; Guid- 
ing Star. 

Matt.  ii.  1-11.  When  Jesus  was  born,  there 


came  to  Jerusalem  certain  wise  meu  who  had 
seen  His  star  in  the  east.  « 

A star  seen  at  the  birth  of  St.  Ambrose 
of  Siena  (a.d.  1220).  The  same  day 
that  St.  Ambrose  of  Siena  was  brought 
into  the  world,  two  other  saints  were 
born  of  great  note,  viz.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  St.  James  of  Menavia. 
The  day  was  marked  by  three  bright 
stars  seen  at  midday,  “ qui  renfermaient 
chacun  un  religieux  de  St.  Dominique, 
pour  montrer  que  ces  trois  hommes 
e'taient  destinc's  du  ciel  a e'clairer  le 
mondo  par  la  lumifere  de  leur  doctrine.” 
— Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain  of  pope 
Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Stints  (1880), 
vol.  iii.  p.  553. 

Ambroso  was  born  at  Siena  in  Tuscany ; Thomas 
Aquinas  at  Belcastro  in  Calabria,  according  to  Barrius 
and  at  Aquino  in  Calabria,  according  to  the  Bollandlsts ; 
and  James  of  Menavia  was  born  at  Bissignano  in  Calabria, 
April  16,  A.D.  1220. 

A flame  of  fire  seen  on  the  house-roof 
when  St.  Francis  of  Paula  was  born  (a.d. 
1416).  St.  Francis  of  Paula  was  the 
child  of  prayer,  being  born,  like  Isaac, 
Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  Baptist,  when 
the  mother  was  past  the  age  of  child- 
hearing. Ilis  parents  invoked  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  for  this  blessing,  and  when 
their  prayer  was  answered  they  recognized 
the  grant  by  calling  his  name  Francis. 
At  the  moment  of  his  birth  a flame  of 
fire,  like  a lamp,  was  seen  burning  on 
the  roof  of  the  house.  And  this  house 
has  since  been  converted  into  a chapel, 
where  the  Minims  of  Paula  celebrate  the 
“sacrifice  of  the  mass.” — The  Bull  and 
other  Documents  of  the  Canonization 
(collected  by  Pore  Giry). 

Stars  honour  St.  Theresa  at  death  (six- 
teenth century).  It  pleased  the  Lord  to 
show  forth  the  holiness  of  St.  Theresa  by 
signs  and  wonders.  For  example:  At 
the  moment  of  her  death,  a certain 
religious  woman  saw  two  stars  descend 
upon  her  cell.  Another  sister  saw  a 
bright  star  shining  over  the  monastery, 
and  one  at  the  saint’s  chamber  window-. 
A religious  woman  of  Valladolid  saw  the 
heavens  open,  and  a glorious  path  pre- 
pared, reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  by 
which  her  soul  ascended  into  paradise. 
A prioress  of  Segovia  smelt  at  the  same 
time  an  odour  exceeding  in  sw-eetness 
any  earthly  perfume.  Another  sister  saw 
a white  dove  issue  from  the  mouth  of  the 
deceased,  and  fly  upwards  till  lost  to 
sight.  All  the  convent  saw-  a great  light, 
and  smelt  a sw-eet  odour. — John  (of  the 
Order  of  Jesus),  Life  of  St.  Theresa, 
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* If  the  soul  of  St.  Theresa  flew  out  of  her  mouth  in  the 
form  of  a#love.  and  took  its  flight  direct  to  heaven,  what 
was  the  use  of  the  path  prepared,  and  reaching  from  earth 
to  heaven  ? The  light  seen  in  the  convent  and  the  sweet 
odour  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  custom  of  lighting 
candles  and  burning  incense. 

St.  John  the  Silent  sees  and  follows  a 
guiding  star  (a.d.  454-558).  St.  John 
wa3  bishop  of  Colonin,  in  Armenia,  but, 
longing  for  retirement,  his  mind  was 
greatly  troubled  between  duty  and  in- 
clination. One  night  while  engaged  in 
prayer,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  saw 
a bright  star  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and 
heard  at  the  same  time  a voice  in  the  air 
which  said  to  him,  “If  you  would  be 
saved,  follow  this  star.”  He  instantly 
rose,  followed  the  star,  and  was  conducted 
to  the  cells  of  St.  Sabas,  in  Palestine, 
called  “ The  Great  Laura.”  Here  he  was 
received,  and  employed  at  first  in  fetch- 
ing water  and  carrying  stones  for  the 
builders  of  a new  hospital.  Afterwards, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  duties  of  receiving 
and  entertaining  strangers  ; and  then  he 
was  allowed  a separate  hermitage.— 
Cyril  (a  monk),  Life  of  St.  John  the 
Silent. 

A iaura  Is  a kind  of  village  of  separate  cells.  The  dif- 
ference between  a monastery  and  Iaura  is  this : in  a 
monastery  all  the  monks  live  under  one  roof,  and  meet 
together  at  meals  and  canonical  prayers ; but  in  a Iaura 
they  live  separately,  each  In  his  own  hut,  cave,  or  cell. 

St.  Solangia  had  a star  night  and  day 
which  directed  her  in  all  things  (a.d.  880). 
Every  night  and  day  a star  appeared 
over  the  head  of  St.  Solangia  to  guide 
her  in  all  her  ways,  “ a lamp  unto  her 
feet,  and  a light  unto  her  path.”  This 
star  advertised  to  her  the  hour  of  orison 
or  psalmody.  In  fact,  it  seemed  “comme 
si  la  lumifere,  qui  invitait  autrefois  les 
saints  rois  Mages  a aller  reconnaitre  et 
adorer  J e'sus-Christ,  eut  dtd  reproduce 
pour  favoriscr  cette  sainte  bergere,  et  lui 
indiquer  les  pre'eieux  moments  auxquels  lo 
divine  Epoux  demandait  ses  adorations.” 
In  Christian  art  St.  Solangia  is  repre- 
sented as  a shepherd  with  a star  above  her 
head. — Alet,  Vic  de  Ste.  Solange , p.  18,  etc. 

Stephen’s  Vision.  (See  Visions.) 

Acts  vii.  55,  56.  When  Stephen  was  about 
to  be  stoned,  he  looked  steadfastly  iuto  heaven, 
and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing 
on  the  right  baud  of  God,  and  said,  Behold,  I see 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  stand- 
ing on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

St.  Attalus,  at  death,  saw  the  heavens 
open  (a.d.  627).  When  St.  Attalus  was 
dying,  he  cried  out,  “ Behold,  1 see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  a seat  prepared  for 
me  in  the  presence  of  the  Majesty  on 
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high.” — Les  Petits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  i. 

p.  106. 

St.  Wulsin,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  Dorset- 
shire, saw  Jesus  standing  at  God's  right 
hand  (a.d.  983).  When  St.  Wulsin  was 
on  the  point  of  death,  he  exclaimed, 
saying,  “ I see  the  heavens  open,  and 
Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.” 
This  he  uttered  without  faltering,  and 
then  gave  np  the  ghost. — Matthew  of 
Westminster,  De  Gcstis  Pontificorum  An- 
glonim,  bk.  ii. 

Stones  made  Bread.  (See  “Bread 
made  a Stone” — Churlishness.) 

Matt.  iv.  3.  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
command  that  these  stones  he  made  bread. 

Psalm  Ixxviii.  25.  Man  did  eat  angels’  food. 

A flower  converted  into  bread.  A 
nobleman  of  Maille,  having  lost  his  way 
in  a chase,  came  to  the  cell  of  Jeanne 
Marie  de  Maille',  and  asked  if  she  could 
give  him  a morsel  of  food.  “Messire 
chevalier,”  she  replied,  “of  bread  or 
other  food  I have  none,  but  may  it  please 
you  to  accept  this  flower  ? ” A flower,  he 
thought,  was  but  poor  repast  for  a hungry 
man  ; nevertheless  he  took  it  graciously, 
stuck  it  in  his  bonnet,  and  rode  on.  He 
had  not  gone  far  when  he  was  struck 
with  the  unusual  j weight  of  his  cap,  and, 
taking  it  off,  perceived  three  small 
loaves  of  bread  growing  on  the  stem  of 
the  flower ; they  were  very  delicious  in 
flavour,  and  on  arriving  at  his  chateau  ,r 
he  recorded  how  Jeanne  Marie  had  given  ? 
him  angels’  food. — Pore  de  Boisgaultier 
(her  confessor),  Life  of  Jeanne  Marie  de 
Maille'. 

(See  Rose,  pt.  ii.,  “Bread  converted  into  Roses.") 

Sun  Submissive  to  the  Saints. 

Josh.  x.  12.  The  sun  and  moon  stood  still, 
at  the  bidding  of  Joshua,  that  he  might  com- 
plete his  victory  over  the  five  allied  kings  who 
made  w ar  against  the  Gibeonites. 

2 Kings  xx.  8.  The  sun  went  back  ten 
degrees  to  lengthen  the  days  of  the  life  of 
Hezekiah. 

Psalm  civ.  4.  His  ministers  a flaming  fire.  ] 

Joshua's  miracle  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

I am  well  aware  of  the  dangerous  ground 
they  tread  who  attempt  to  suggest  any 
interpretation  of  Scripture  different  to 
what  is  usually  received ; but  of  late 
many  inroads  have  been  made,  and 
though  at  first  discredited,  are  now 
universally  admitted  : witness  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth,  which  brought  Galileo 
into  trouble,  and  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
which  geology  has  compelled  all  men  to 
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modify.  1 have  ventured  to  suggest  a 
rendering  of  “ Samson  and  the  Jaw- 
bone” (p.  281),  and  would  now,  with  all 
diffidence,  hint  at  a rendering  of  the  sun 
and  moon  miracle  in  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
These  .new  renderings  in  no  wise  touch 
upon  the  subjects  of  inspiration  and 
miracles,  but  simply  upon  that  of  trans- 
lation or  interpretation.  I admit,  at 
starting,  that  ver.  14  is  a difficulty,  but 
probably  not  insuperable,  as  I hope  to 
show. 

What  I would  suggest  is  this : That 
the  incident  {recorded  in  2 Kings  xviii. 
17-40,  respecting  Elijah  and  the  prophets 
of  Baal,  gives  the  true  key  of  interpre- 
tation. The  five  kings  mentioned  by 
Joshua  (ver.  3),  like  most  if  not  all  the 
people  amongst  whom  the  Israelites  were 
about  to  dwell,  were  worshippers  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  under  the  names  of 
Astaroth,  Astarte,  Baal,  or  some  other 
name ; and  Joshua  might  wish  to  show 
the  Israelites,  on  their  first  entrance  into 
the  land,  how  powerless  are  such  false 
gods.  If  this  was  his  purpose,  his  words 
(ver.  12)  might  be  paraphrased  thus : 
“ These  men  against  whom  you  are  fight- 
ing put  their  trust  in  the  sun  and  moon, 
but  I will  show  you  the  impotency  of 
such  a trust.  I,  a man,  will  command 
these  gods  of  theirs  to  stand  still,  and 
not  come  to  the  aid  of  their  worshippers. 
‘ Sun  and  moon,  stand  still,  I command 
you.  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon. 
Moon,  stand  thou  still  upon  Ajalon, 
while  the  children  of  Israel,  the  worship- 
pers of  the  true  God,  pursue  thy  votaries 
to  Beth-horon  and  Makkedah.’  So  the 
sun  stood  still,  and  went  not  to  the  help 
of  his  worshippers,  and  the  moon  moved 
not  to  succour  her  devotees,  and  all 
Israel  saw  how  powerless  were  such  false 
deities  as  Astaroth  and  Astarte  (sun  and 
moon)  ; and  when  they  saw  the  idolaters 
struck  down  on  all  sides,  they  could  not 
but  exclaim,  as  the  people  cried  in  the 
days  of  Elijah,  ‘The  Lord,  He  is  God! 
the  Lord,  He  is  God  ! ’ ” By  this  render- 
ing, an  enormous  difficulty,  far  beyond 
that  of  a mere  miracle,  is  got  over ; and 
the  people  would  be  taught  a most  useful 
lesson — not  to  forsake  the  God  which 
Moses  taught  them  to  worship,  for  the 
false  gods  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
they  were  henceforth  about  to  live. 

“ So  Astaroth  and  Astarte  stood  still, 
and  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  five 
kings,  while  Israel  avenged  themselves 
upon  their  enemies,  who  trusted  to  these 
false  deities.  Is  not  this  written  in  the 


Book  of  Jasher  ? ” This  last  clause  and 
ver.  14  were  not,  of  course,  written  by 
Joshua,  but,  like  the  close  of  ver.  9,  ch. 
iv.,  and  ch.  xxiv.  29-33,  etc.,  were 
added  by  some  subsequent  editor  or 
commentator.  Of  course,  Joshua  could 
not  have  written  the  words  (ver.  14) 
“there  was  no  day  like  that  before  it  or 
after  it,”  for  it  would  have  been  nonsense 
for  Joshua  to  have  said  so.  This  verse, 
therefore,  does  not  belong  to  the  original 
text,  and  need  cause  no  difficulty. 

(As  I said  at  the  beginning,  I do  not 
wish  to’dogmatize — far  from  it ; I merely 
wish  to  hint  what  appears  to  be  a not 
improbable  solution  of  an  enormous 
difficulty.) 

St.  Dc'icola,  an  Irish  saint,  hangs  his 
cloak  on  a sunbeam  (seventh  century). 
Weifhardt  cruelly  ill-treated  St.  De'fcola, 
but  soon  afterwards  fell  sick  ; and  his 
wife,  thinking  his  sickness  a punishment 
for  his  ill-treatment  of  the  hermit,  sent 
for  him.  De'icola,  mindful  of  the 
Christian  precept  of  returning  good  for 
evil,  hastened  to  the  sick  man.  The  day 
was  very  sultry,  and  the  hermit  stripped 
off  his  mantle.  When  the  servants  of 
Weifhardt  offered  to  take  it  from  him,  ' 
De'icola  said  to  them,  “ Menservants  and 
maidservants  serve  men  and  women,  but 
the  servants  of  God  are  served  by  God’s 
servants.”  So  saying,  he  threw  his 
mantle  on  a sunbeam,  and  there  it 
remained  securely  hung  till  he  had 
finished  his  interview,  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  house. — Baring-Gould,  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  vol.  i.  p.  282.  (See  the  Roman 
Martyrology,  Jan.  18.) 

St.  Goar,  the  hermit,  hangs  his  cloak  on 
a sunbeam  (a.d.  575).  St.  Goar  was 
sent  for  by  Kusticus,  bishop  of  Treves, 
who  had  assembled  a large  number  of 
his  clergy  in  his  palace,  with  intent  of 
reproving  the  recluse  for  violating  the 
rules  laid  down  for  the  observance  of 
hermits.  The  first  thing  the  hermit  did 
on  his  entry  into  Treves  was  to  enter  the 
church,  and  commend  himself  to  the 
care  of  the  Almighty.  He  then  went  to 
the  bishop’s  palace,  “avec  une  gravite"  et 
une  modestie  ange'liques."  . Taking  off 
his  outer  garment,  he  hung  it  on  a sun- 
beam, “ qu’il  prit  pour  une  barre  ou  une 
corde.”  The  bishop,  far  from  being 
in fhienced  by  this  prodigy,  accused  the 
hermit  of  magic,  and  reproved  him 
sharply  for  being  in  league  with  the 
devil.  St.  Goar  appealed  to  God  to 
vindicate  him  from  this  charge.  At  this 
moment  a clerk  entered  the  palacflj 
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bringing  an  infant  which  he  found  in  the 
font.  The  bishop  said  if  Goar  would 
tell  him  who  were  the  parents  of  this 
foundling  he  would  believe  him  ; if  not,  he 
should  treat  him  as  a son  of  Belial,  for 
eating  before  the  canonical  hours.  St. 
Goar  asked  the  age  of  the  child,  and  the 
clerk  said  it  was  about  three  days  old. 
Then,  addressing  the  babe,  the  hermit  said 
to  it,  “ I adjure  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  tell  this  company  who  are 
your  father  and  mother.”  The  babe, 
pointing  to  the  bishop,  said  distinctly, 
“My  father  is  Rusticus  and  my  mother 
Flavin.”  The  bishop  declared  it  was  an 
infamous  lie,  but  afterwards,  being 
pricked  to  the  heart,  he  confessed  that 
the  infant  had  told  the  truth.  In 
Christian  art  St.  Goar  is  represented 
hanging  his  cloak  on  a sunbeam. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  July  6. 

St.  Gudula  hangs  a pair  cf  (/'loves  on  a 
sunbeam  (a.d.  652-710).  St.  'Gudula,  to 
render  her  prayers  more  efficacious, 
always  imposed  on  herself  some  corporal 
punishment.  Thus  she  went  about  with 
shoes  without  soles.  One  day  a monk 
handed  to  her  his  gloves  to  set  her  feet 
on.  Gudula  thanked  him  for  his  kind- 
ness, but  immediately  his  back  was 
turned,  she  threw  the  gloves  on  one  side  ; 
when  io  ! a striking  miracle  manifested 
itself,  for  the  gloves  were  “hooked  up 
by  a sunbeam  which  penetrated  the 
church  window,  and  there  they  hung 
for  more  than  an  hour.”  As  all" present 
saw  the  gloves  suspended  on  the  sun- 
beam, there  could  be  no  deception  in  the 
matter.  The  sunbeam  caught  up  the 
gloves  which  St.  Gudula  cast  aside,  and 
held  them  suspended  till  the  service 
was  over. — Hubert  (eleventh  century), 
Life  of  St.  Gudula. 

St.  Leonorus  of  Brittany  hangs  his  mantle 
on  a sunbeam  (a.d.  609-560).  One  day 
king  Childebert  requested  St.  Leonorus 
to  celebrate  to  him  and  his  court  the  holy 
mysteries.  The  servant  of  God,  before 
robing  himself  with  the  sacerdotal  orna- 
ments, pulled  off  his  mantle,  and,  wanting 
to  hang  it  up,  could  not  find  a peg  un- 
occupied. At  that  moment  a ray  of  the 
sun  burst  through  the  window  of  the 
vestry,  and  to  the  amazement  of  all 
present,  the  saint  hung  his  cloak  on  the 
ray,  and  there  it  remained  till  he  resumed 
it  again.  In  Christian  art  St.  Leonorus 
is  sometimes  represented  hanging  his 
cloak  on  a sunbeam. — Dom  Lobineau, 
Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Brittany. 

St.  Robert,  abbot  of  Casa  Dei , hangs  a 


pair  of  gloves  on  a sunbeam  (a.d.  1067), 
While  St.  Robert,  abbot  of  Casa  Dei,  was 
preaching  at  Avignon,  two  giddy  young 
men  began  tossing  their  gloves  about  as 
a ball,  and  distracting  the  attention  of 
the  audience.  In  one  of  the  tossings, 
St.  Robert  caused  the  gloves  to  catch  on 
a sunbeam,  and  hang  there  too  high  for 
the  young  men  to  reach  them,  till  the 
service  was  over.—  Acta  Sanctorum 

(Bollandists),  April  24. 

This  is  a very  favourite  miracle  of  the  saints,  and  re- 
corded of  the  following,  among  others Alrunaof  Altaicli, 
Amabilis  (whose  day  is  Oct.  19),  Bridget  (Feb.  1),  Cune- 
gunda(July24),  Cuthman  (Feb.  8),  David  abbot  of  Sweden 
(July  15),  Delcola  of  Ireland  (Jan.  18),  Florence  (Nov.  7), 
Goar  (July  C),  Gudula  (Jan.  8),  Hildevert  of  Meaux  (May 
, 27),  Leonorus  (July  1),  Lucanus  (Oct  30),  Odo  of  Urgel 
(July  7),  Kol>crt  of  Casa  Dei  (April  24),  Utho  of  Metten,  etc. 

In  all  these  cases  there  must  of  necessity  be  a double 
miracle.  Not  only  the  sunbeam  sustains  the  cloak,  but  it 
also  stays  in  the  same  place.  Any  one  with  the  slightest 
observation  must  know  that  the  sun  shining  through  a 
window  soon  moves  across  it;  but  in  these  cases  the 
miracle  of  Joshua,  “Sun,  stand  thou  still,"  was  repeated, 
not  to  discomfit  an  allied  army,  but  to  act  the  part  of  an 
ordinary  cloak-peg. 

This  very  common  “miracle”  seems  extraordinary  to 
us  Europeans,  but  any  one  who  has  been  in  India  must 
have  seen  a man  throw  up  a rope  into  the  air,  and  then 
climb  up  the  rope,  dragging  it  after  him,  and  disappearing 
at  last  in  blue  space.  This  “rope  trick”  is  as  common 
as  the  “mango  trick"  or  “ basket  trick."  It  may  be 
astonishing,  but  it  is  only  a trick  and  not  a miracle. 

Susanna  and  the  Elders. 

Susanna  and  the  elders.  Susanna,  the 
wife  of  Joncim,  was  very  beautiful,  and 
two  elders  fell  in  love  with  her.  One 
day,  as  she  went  to  bathe,'  they  came 
upon  her,  and  swore,  if  she  refused  to 
gratify  their  passion,  they  would  accuse 
her  of  adultery  ; and  this,  by  the  Jewish 
law,  would  be  death  to  her.  However, 
Susanna  refused,  and  the  two  elders 
raised  a great  clamour,  which  brought  her 
maidens  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Then  said  the  elders,  “ We  saw  a young 
man  enter  the  bath-room,  and  rushed 
forward  to  seize  him,  but  he  contrived  to 
escape.”  When  Susanna  was  taken  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  elders  had  stated 
their  charge,  she  was  at  once  condemned 
to  death ; but  Daniel  commanded  to  put 
the  two  accusers  apart,  and  one  being 
placed  at  the  bar,  Daniel  said  to  him, 
“ Under  what  tree  did  you  say  you  saw 
the  accused  keeping  company  with  a 
young  man?”  “Under  a mastic  tree,” 
was  the  ready  lie.  Being  put  aside,  the 
other  elder  was  produced,  and  asked  the 
same  question.  “ Under  a holm  tree,” 
was  jiis  answer.  Then  cried  the  seventy 
with  a loud  voice,  rose  from  their  seats 
against  the  false  accusers,  and  put  them 
both  to  death,  for  they  had  leagued  together 
to  take  away  the  life  of  a virtuous  woman. 
— Apocrypha  (Susanna  and  the  Elders). 
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SUSANNA,  ETC.:  AGNES,  COLUMBA,  DARIA. 


St.  Agnes protectedby  angels  (a.d.  304). 
Procopius,  the  son  of  n Roman  prefect, 
wanted  to  marry  St.  Agnes,  a beautiful 
girl  of  thirteen,  but  Agnes  told  him  she 
was  Christ’s  bride,  and  could  marry  no 
other.  Procopius  fell  sick,  and  the  pre- 
fect, sending  for  Agnes,  told  her  he  would 
give  her  the  choice  of  two  things : to 
marry  his  son,  or  serve  as  a vestal  virgin 
all  the  days  of  her  life.  Agnes  replied 
she  would  do  neither.  As  the  bride 
of  Christ  she  could  not  be  given  to 
another ; and  as  the  servant  of  the  living 
God,  she  would  not  serve  idols.  The 
prefect  then  ordered  her  to  be  led  naked 
through  the  streets,  proclaimed  as  a 
strumpet,  and  left  in  a brothel  to  be 
abused  by  strangers.  God  sent  His  angel 
to  avert  all  these  evils.  In  the  first  place, 
He  caused  her  hair  to  grow  so  long  and 
thick  that  it  covered  her  whole  body  like  a 
mantle ; and  when  she  entered  the  brothel, 
an  angel  presented  to  her  a white  robe, 
whiter  than  any  fuller  could  have  whitened 
it ; and  the  chamber  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  writh  celestial  light.  Many 
entered  the  chamber  with  evil  intent,  but 
went  away  converts  to  the  new  faith. 
Last  of  all  Procopius  entered  ; and,  walk- 
ing up  to  St.  Agnes,  laid  his  hands  on 
her ; but  instantly  he  fell  down  dead  at 
her  feet.  When  the  prefect  heard  thereof, 
his  heart  was  softened,  and  he  implored 
Agnes  to  restore  his  son  to  life  again. 
Agnes  ordered  all  to  withdraw,  and  then 
cutreated  God  to  resuscitate  the  young 
man.  Herprayer  was  heard,  and  Procopius 
went  home  a chastened  and  a better  man. 
— St.  Ambrose  wrote  her  acts.  (See  his 
De  Virginibus,  bk.  i.) 

A she-bear  defends  St.  Columbci  from 
molestation  (a.d.  274).  Aurelian,  finding 
that  neither  threats  nor  promises  would 
induce  Columba  to  forsake  the  religion 
of  Christ,  had  her  led  in  chains  to  the 
amphitheatre,  to  be  confined  there  in  a 
secret  prison.  Then,  sending  for  a de- 
bauchee of  a notoriously  licentious  cha- 
racter, he  said,  “ Go  to  the  secret  prison 
of  the  amphitheatre,  and  there  you  will 
find  a maiden  whom  I abandon  to  you.” 
The  young  scapegrace  went  at  once, 
and  entered  the  prison.  “ Beware,  young 
man,”  said  Columba,  “of  the  vengeance 
of  God,  and  leave  me,  ere  it  is  too  late.” 
Scarcely  had  she  spoken,  when  a she- 
bear  rushed  into  the  prison,  threw  the 
young  man  to  the  ground,  set  its  fore  paw 
upon  him,  and  looked  towards  Columba 
to  know  her  will.  Columba  to-ld  it  to  do 
the  man  no  harm  ; so,  leaving  him  terribly 


frightened,  it  went  and  laid  itself  down 
at  the  door,  to  prevent  any  one  from  going 
out  or  coming  in.  Then  said  Columba 
to  the  young  man,  “ Promise  to  become 
a Christian,  or  I will  set  the  bear  upon 
you.”  The  young  man  promised  to  be 
baptized,  and  the  bear  allowed  him  to 
leave.  (See  St.  Daria,  below.) — L’abbe' 
Brulle'e,  Life  of  St.  Columba. 

This  may  be  conversion  in  the  eyes  of  the  abbot  Brullde, 
but  I apprehend  very  few  English  readers  will  think  so. 

A lion  defends  St.  Daria.  The  follow- 
ing is  certainly  one  of  the  most  romantic 
stories  in  the  lives  and  martyrologies  of 
the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church.  Numerian, 
emperor  of  Rome,  gave  orders  for  Chri- 
santus  to  he  cast  into  the  prison  called 
“ Tullianum,”  and  his  wife  Daria  to  be 
sent  to  the  common  stews.  God,  how- 
ever, changed  the  brothel  into  a holy 
chapel ; and  a lion,  slipping  his  chain, 
broke  from  his  den  in  the  amphitheatre, 
entered  the  stews,  and  lay  himself  down 
at  Daria’s  feet,  making  to  her  signs  that 
he  would  be  her  guardian  and  defender. 
Presently  a young  Roman  entered,  a bold, 
insolent  fellow ; but  immediately  he  set 
foot  in  the  room  the  lion  knocked  him 
down,  and,  setting  one  of  its  paws  upon 
him,  looked  towards  Daria  to  learn  her  • 
will.  Daria  bade  the  beast  do  the  gallant 
no  harm,  and  then  addressing  the  young 
man,  she  converted  him  to  the  Christian 
faith ; and  he,  on  leaving  the  chamber, 
went  about  Rome  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  telling  the  people  there  was  no  god  but 
the  God  of  Christians.  When  the  keepers 
of  the  lion  entered  the  stews  with  the  in- 
tent of  capturing  the  lion,  it  fell  on  them 
with  fury,  cast  them  to  the  ground,  and 
held  them  there  till  it  had  received  in- 
structions from  Daria.  The  holy  woman 
preached  to  the  terrified  keepers  Christ 
and  Him  crucified,  and  they  also  became 
converts,  and  faithful  preachers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Celerinus,  the  prefect,  being 
informed  of  all  this,  caused  a fire  to  be 
kindled  about  the  house  to  consume  the 
saint  and  the  lion  ; but  the  lion,  having 
received  Daria’s  permission  and  blessing, 
bowing  down  its  head  most  reverently, 
passed  through  the  flames,  and  walked 
peacefully  through  the  crowded  streets  of 
Rome  without  molesting  any  one.  [We 
are  not  told  what  ultimately  became  of 
this  wonderful  lion,  nor  how  Daria  es- 
caped. That  she  did  escape,  however,  is 
quite  certain,  as  the  biographer  tells  us 
she  was  at  last  buried  alive  under  a pile 
of  stones.]  (See  St.  Columba,  above.)— 
Verinus  ancl  Armenius  (priests  of  St, 
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Stephen  the  pope)  first  wrote  the  lives 
of  Chrisantus  and  Daria.  Metaphrastes 
enlarged  the  biography,  and  both  Usandus 
in  his  Martyrology  and  Surius  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Saints  (vol.  v.)  give  full  accounts 
of  these  favourite  saints.  They  also 
stand  in  the  Roman  Martyrology. 

St.  Oringa  delivered  from  evil  men  by 
St.  Michael.  St.  Oringa,  on  her  pilgrim- 
age to  Mount,  Gargano,  was  attacked  at 
dusk  by  some  men  with  a view  of  dis- 
honouring her ; but  St.  Michael  flashed 
like  lightning  to  her  defence,  and  pro- 
tected her  till  she  arrived  in  safety  at  the 
place  of  her  destination. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(reprinted  from  the  Life  of  St.  Oringa 
by  Silvanus  Kazzi). 


Milton  says— 

So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity, 

That  when  a soul  is  found 'sincerely  so, 

A thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 

Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt. 

Comm. 

An  angel  protects  St.  Susanna  from 
ravishers.  Diocletian  wanted  Susanna  to 
marry  his  adopted  son  Maximian ; but 
she  told  him  she  had  devoted  herself  to 
Christ,  and  could  marry  no  man.  Maxi- 
mian,  greatly  disappointed,  and  deter- 
mined to  indulge  his  passion,  introduced 
himself  clandestinely  into  her  chamber, 
intending  to  defile  her;  but  an  angel 
stood  by  her,  and  the  chamber  was  lighted 
with  such  dazzling  brightness  that  the 
prince  fled  aghast,  and  told  the  emperor. 
Diocletian  treated  the  matter  with  ridicule, 
and  sent  Curtius  to  see  into  it ; butCurtius 
returned  more  alarmed  than  the  prince. 
The  emperor  declared  the  whole  matter 
some  devilish  enchantment,  and  sent  one 
of  his  lictors,  named  Macedonius,  to  put 
Susanna  to  death,  if  she  refused  to  offer 
incense  to  Jupiter.  Macedonius  took  an 
: image  of  Jupiter  with  him,  and  com- 
manded the  damsel  to  offer  incense  to  it ; 
but  the  angel  took  the  idol,  and  flung  it 
out  of  the  window  into  the  street.  So 
Macedonius,  having  scourged  her  as  usual, 

1 cut  off  her  head. — Acta  Sanctorum. 

It  must  be  presumed,  I suppose,  that  the  lictor  did  not 
i mo  Uie  angel,  but  took  it  for  granted  that  Susanna  had 
[)  thrown  the  idol  bito  the  street. 

Temple  a Den  of  Thieves. 

Matt.  xxi.  12, 13.  Jesus  went  into  the  temple 
lof  God,  and  cast  out  all  them  that  sold  and 
I bought  In  the  temple,  and  overthrew  the  tables 
lof  the  money-changers,  and  the  seats  of  them 
■that  Bold  doves;  and  said  unto  them,  It  is 
|written,  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of 
prayer ; but  ye  have  made  it  a den  of  thieves. 

Old  St,  Paul's  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 


Besides  booksellers,  there  were  semp- 
stresses, tobacco  merchants,  vendors  of 
fruit  and  provisions,  Jews  and  general 
dealers,  all  of  whom  had  stalls  within 
the  cathedral,  and  all  of  whom  were 
making  preparations  for  the  business  of 
the  day.  Shortly  afterwards,  numbers 
who  came  for  recreation  and  amusement  i 
made  their  appearance,  and,  before  ten 
o’clock,  Paul’s  Walk  (as  the  cathedral 
nave  was  termed)  was  thronged  with  ap- 
prentices, rufflers,  po.rters,  water-bearers, 
higglers  with  baskets  on  their  heads  or 
under  their  arms,  fishwives,  quack  doctors, 
cutpurses,  bona  robas,  merchants,  lawyers, 
and  serving-men  who  came  to  be  hired, 
and  who  placed  themselves  near  an  oaken 
block  attached  to  one  of  the  pillars,  called 
the  “ Serving-man’s  Log,”  from  the  use 
it  was  put  to.  Some  of  the  crowd  were 
smoking,  some  laughing,  others  gathering 
round  a ballad-singer  who  was  chanting 
licentious  ditties.  Some  were  buying 
nostrums  ; while  others  were  paying  court 
to  dames,  many  of  whom  were  masked. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  got  within  the 
sacred  edifice  except  devotion.  Here,  a 
man,  mounted  on  the  carved  marble  of 
a monument,  bellowed  forth  the  news  of 
the  Dutch  war ; while  another,  not  far 
from  him,  announced  from  a bench  the 
number  of  those  who  had  died  on  the 
previous  day  of  the  pestilence.  There,  at 
the  very  font,  was  a usurer  paying  over 
a sum  of  money  to  a gallant,"  who  was 
sealing  the  bond  for  thrice  the  amount  of 
the  loan.  Elsewhere,  a party  of  choristers, 
attended  bj’’  a troop  of  boys,  were  pursuing 
one  who  had  ventured  into  the  cathe- 
dral booted  and  spurred,  and  were  de- 
manding spur-money.  An  admirable 
picture  of  this  curious  scene  has  been 
given  by  bishop  Earle,  in  his  Microcosmo- 
yraphia,  published  in  1629.  “Paul’s 
Walk,”  he  writes,  “is  the  land’s  epitome, 
or  you  may  call  it  the  lesser  isle  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  more  than  this,  it  is  the 
whole  world's  map,  which  3tou  may  here 
discern  in  its  perfectest  motion,  jostling 
and  turning.  It  is  a heap  of  stones  and 
men  with  a vast  confusion  of  languages  ; 
and,  were  the  steeple  not  sanctified, ^ no- 
thing could  be  liker  Babel.  The  noise  in 
it  is  like  that  of  bees,  a strange  humming 
or  buzzing,  mixed  of  walking,  tongues, 
and  feet.  It  is  a kind  of  still  roar,  or 
loud  whisper.  It  is  a great  exchange  of 
all  discourse,  and  no  business  whatsoever 
but  is  here  astir  and  afoot.  It  is  the 
synod  of  all  parts  politic  joined,  and  laid 
together  in  most  serious  posture;  and 
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they  in  parliament  are  not  half  so  busy 
with  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  the 
praters  in  Paul’s  Walk.  It  is  the  general 
mint  of  all  lies,  which  are  here  coined, 
stamped,  and  uttored.  All  inventions  are 
emptied  here,  and  not  a few  pockets. 
The  best  sign  of  the  Temple  in  it  is,  that 
it  is  the  thieves’  sanctuary,  who  rob  more 
safely  in  a crowd  than  in  a wilderness, 
while  every  pillar  is  a bush  to  hide  them. 
It  is  the  other  expense  of  the  day,  after 
plays  and  taverns ; and  men  have  still 
oaths  left  to  swear  here.  The  principal 
inhabitants  arc  stale  knights  and  captains 
out  of  service,  men  of  long  rapiers  and 
short  purses,  who,  after  all,  turn  mer- 
chants here,  and  traffic  for  news.  St. 
Faith’s  Chapel  and  the  crypt,  -with  many 
other  secret  chambers  in  the  walls,  are 
ordinary  receptacles  of  stolen  goods, 
and  serve  as  brothels  for  the  libertine.” 
— IT.  Ainsworth,  Old  St.  Paul's,  vol.  i. 
pp.  324-327. 

Temptations. 

Matt.  iii.  Before  Christ  began  His  public 
ministry.  He  fasted  forty  days  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judaea,  and  was  then  tempted  by  the  devil. 
The  temptations  were  : (1)  to  satisfy  His  hunger 
by  turning  stones  into  bread;  (2)  to  establish 
His  fame  by  casting  himself  down  from  a 
pinnacle  of  the  temple  in  the  sight  of  the 
people,  who  would  at  once  acknowledge  Him, 
if  He  received  no  injury  by  the  fall ; (3)  to 
establish  His  kingdom  by  making  a league  with 
the  devil  as  His  overlord.  Christ  resisted  all 
the  temptations;  whereupon  Satan  left  Him, 
and  augels  came  to  minister  to  Him. 

Kve  was  tempted  : (1)  By  the  “ lust  of  the  flesh : ’’she  saw 
that  tlie  fruit  " was  good  for  food  ; " and  to  make  stones 
good  for  food  was  Christ's  first  temptation.  (2)  lly  the 
“pride  or  life:”  she  saw  that  the  fruit  was  good  “to  make 
one  wise;”  and  the  valn-glory  of  casting  Himself  down 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  was  the  second  tempta- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ.  (3)  By  the  " lust  of  the  eyes  ; " Eve 
saw  that  the  fruit  “was  pleasant  to  the  eyes ; " and  Satan 
showed  Christ  the  glory  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  as 
His  third  temptation,  and  promised  to  give  them  to  Him 
if  Ho  would  fall  down  and  worship  him. 

The  three  temptations  of  St.  Antony  the 
Great  (fourth  century).  After  Antony 
had  sold  all  he  possessed,  and  had  given 
the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  he  retired  into 
a wilderness,  where  he  was  tempted  by 
the  devil : (1)  by  the  love  of  money ; 
(2)  by  the  lust  of  vain-glory  ; and  (3)  by 
carnal  lust.  In  all  these  temptations  he 
prevailed,  as  Christ  had  set  him  an  ex- 
ample. In  the  first  temptation  Satan 
tried  to  impress  upon  the  young  recluse  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  the  wealth  he  once 
enjoyed,  and  to  stir  up  regret  for  its  loss. 
In  the  second  temptation  the  devil  tried 
to  arouse  his  self-conceit  or  self-com- 
placency at  the  great  sacrifice  he  had 


made  for  Christ.  “I  have  left  all  to 
follow  Thee.”  In  the  third  temptation 
Satan  stirred  up  the  young  man’s  blood, 
and  tortured  him  with  the  lust  of  the 
flesh.  Being  foiled  in  all  these  tempta- 
tions, the  devil  assumed  the  form  of  a 
black  child,  and  said  to  Antony,  “Young 
man,  I have  prevailed  over  many,  but 
must  confess  myself  discomfited  by  you.” 
“Who  art  thou?”  demanded  Antony. 

“ The  Spirit  of  Impurity,”  was  the  reply. 
This  was  St.  Antony’s  first  contest  and 
first  victory  over  the  powers  of  darkness. 
— St.  Athanasius,  Life  of  St.  Antony  the 
Great. 

The  three  temptations  of  St.  Julian, 
bishop  of  Cue nfa  (a.d.  1207).  Eve  was 
tempted  by  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.  Being 
tempted,  she  fell.  Jesus  Christ  was 
tempted  by  the  same  allurements,  and, 
being  tempted,  resisted  to  the  last.  St. 
Julian  was  also  tempted  by  the  same 
three  tests  : the  lust  of  the  appetite  ; the 
pride  of  life  ; and  the  lust  of  the  flesh. 
Being  hungry,  the  devil  set  before  him 
a table  of  the  most  appetizing  foods  and  , 
drinks  ; but  St.  Julian  would  none  of 
them.  Being  very  charitable,  and  in  i 
need  of  money  to  support  his  charities,  , 
the  devil  offered  him  gold  and  silver  r 
galore,  and  flattered  him  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  money  was  not  for  himself  but- 
for  others,  especially  the  poor  and  needy ; : 
but  Julian  saw  at  once  through  the; 
sophistry,  and  manfully  refused  the  offer. . 
Then  came  the  last  temptation,  the  lust  : 
of  the  eyes.  He  was  quite  alone,  no  one 
would  see  him,  and  a troop  of  naked: 
women  appeared  in  his  cell ; but  the  man 
of  God  was  proof  against  the  seduction,  . 
and,  holding  up  the  cross,  the  phantoms 
fled. — Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  ii. 
Jan.  28. 


The  tempter  was  not  very  skilful,  or  he  would  have 
known  that  your  true  sportsman  infinitely  prefers  the 
hare  that  has  given  him  a good  run,  to  the  one  that  yields 
itself  a voluntary  sacrifice.  The  bishop  in  his  Choice  of 
Jlcrculcs  was  far  Miser,  who  describes  the  enchantrf“ 
Pleasure  thus 


Her  robe  betrayed 

Through  the  clear  texture  ever)’  tender  limb, 
Helght'ning  the  charms  it  only  seemed  to  shade. 


St.  Macarius,  tempted  in  his  hunger,  re- 
sists the  temptation  (a.d.  30G-395).  St. 
Macarius  being  in  the  desert,  extremely 
enfeebled  and  faint  from  long  abstinence, 
the  tempter  came  to  him  and  said,!. 
“Since  you  are  the  favoured  servant  ol 
God,  ask  Him  to  send  nourishment  td 
recruit  your  strength,  that  you  may  bt 
the  better  able  to  serve  Him.” . Macariur 
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replied,  “God  Himself  is  my  strength 
and  my  glory  ; and  it  is  written,  1 Thou 
sh.ilt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.’  ” 
The  devil  then  left  him,  but  only  to 
transform  himself  into  a camel  laden 
with  loaves  of  bread.  Macarius,  suspect- 
ing the  deception,  fell  to  the  earth  in 
prayer,  and  immediately  the  phantom 
camel  and  its  load  vanished  into  thin 
air. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (1880),  vol.  i. 
Jan.  2. 

St.  Waltruda  tempted  by  the  devil  (a.d. 
026-686).  Waltruda  was  the  wife  of 
Madelgaire,  count  of  Hainault,  and  the 
mother  of  four  children.  Two  years 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  she  retired 
from  the  world,  and  lived  in  a little  cell 
at  Castleplace,  now  Mons.  Here  the 
devil  for  a time  greatly  tormented  her ; 
sometimes  setting  before  her  eyes  the 
luxuries  and  honours  she  enjoyed  as 
countess  of  Hainault,  and  which  she 
might  still  enjoy,  if  she  would  return  to 
her  proper  home.  At  other  times,  he 
pictured  to  her  the  love  of  her  children, 
the  affection  of  her  husband,  the  delights 
of  social  life,  with  plenty  and  rank,  and 
all  the  domestic  comforts  she  once  en- 
joyed. Then  again  he  would  draw  with 
exaggerated  outline  the  horrors  of  soli- 
tude, its  privations,  its  .dangers,  its  temp- 
tations. Sometimes  lie  would  present 
himself  before  her  as  a man,  and  even 
touch  her ; but  by  prayer,  by  fasting, 
tears,  macerations,  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  she  firmly  resisted,  and  finally 
overcame.— Molan,  Abridged  Lives  of  the 
Saints  of  Flanders. 

James  says  (i.  14),  "Every  man  is  tempted,  when  he 
is  drawn  nwny  of  his  own  lust,  ami  enticed.”  The  devil, 
in  this  example,  looks  very  liko  the  lingering  recollec- 
tion of  former  times,  mingled  with  regret.  Tho  human 
form  seems  to  be  some  familiar  acquaintance  who  triel 
to  persuade  Waltruda  to  return,  perhaps  even  to  marry 
again. 

The  Plague  of  Milan  (a.d.  1630).  A 
Milanese  told  Ripamonte,  saying,  “While 
I stood  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  I saw 
a chariot  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  and 
followed  by  a numerous  attendance.  In 
the  chariot  sat  one  of  princely  demeanour, 
though  his  dark,  deep-burnt  complexion, 
his  long  floating  hair,  the  fire  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  threatening  expression  of  his  lip, 
gave  such  an  air  to  the  countenance  as  I 
never  saw  before  on  any  mortal  face. 
The  stranger  stopped  his  chariot  and 
bade  me  mount.  I could  not  but  obey, 
and  the  chariot  carried  me  to  a house 
where  I saw  many  strange  and  wonderful 
things.  In  one  part  thick  flashing  light- 
ning dispelled  the  darkness,  and  1 saw 


a spectral  senate  holding  their  meeting. 
There  were  vast  empty  chambers  and 
extensive  gardens.  The  charioteer,  after 
showing  me  many  sights  which  well  ex- 
cited my  curiosity,  took  me  to  his  treasury, 
and  promised  to  give  me  all  I saw,  if  I 
would  bow  the  knee  to  him  and  do  his 
bidding.  I positively  declined,  and  was 
suddenly  transported  back  to  the  spot 
where  I was  taken  up.” — Ripamonte,  Do 
Peste  Mediolani,  p.  17. 

In  this  plague  140,000  had  died  In  three  months. 

Tobit  buries  the  Dead. 

Tobit  i.  16-21 ; ii.  7,  8.  Tobit  was  wont  to 
give  alms  to  his  brethren ; and  if  he  saw  any 
of  his.  nation  dead,  and  east  behind  the  walls 
of  Nineveh,  he  buried  them.  lie  also  buried 
those  slain  by  Sennacherib.  On  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  his  son  told  him  of  a Jew  who  had 
been  strangled,  and  cast  out  in  the  market-place. 
Then  Tobit  left  the  feast  untasted,  to  go  and 
bury  the  dead  ; but  his  neighbours  mocked  him, 
and  said,  This  man  is  not  afraid  to  be  put  to 
death  for  this  matter.  He  fled  away,  but  lo! 
he  burieth  the  dead  again. 

Burying  the  dead,  in  tho  rRomai:]  Cathode  Church,  is 
one  of  the  “ Seven  Spiritual  Works  of  Mercy”  (see  Index) ; 
and  this  will  account  for  the  extraordinary  care  taken 
by  mediieval  Christians  to  bury  martyrs.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  made  the  want  of  interment  a post-mortem 
punishment  for  crimes  of  unusual  atrocity.  The  Jews 
treated  dead  bodies  with  marked  re-nect,  and  Tobit 
evidently  made  it  a special  business  and  work  of  mercy. 
Tlio  ancient  Greeks  looked  upon  nettled  to  bury  the 
as  a crime  of  the  deepest  dye ; and  every  one  who  has  read 
Horace  will  call  to  mind  the  last  two  lines  of  hi3  ode 
about  the  shipwrecked  Archytas  (bk.  i.  ode  28) — 

Quanquam  festlnos,  non  est  mora  longa ; licebit 
Injecto  ter  pulvere,  curras. 

Sco  also  Virgil,  jEneid,  bk.  vi.  line  365. 

The  lords  Abdon  and  Senncn  bury  many 
dead.  St.  Abdon  and  St.  Sennen  were 
two  Persian  nobles,  in  the  reign  of 
Decius,  emperor  of  Rome,  and  were  Chris- 
tians. Decius,  having  obtained  a great 
victory,  thought  to  show  his  gratitude  to 
the  gods  by  a sacrifice  of  their  enemies, 
the  Christians ; so  he  put  many  of  them 
to  death,  and  forbade  any  one  to  bury 
them.  The  lords  Abdon  and  Sennen,  dis- 
regarding this  prohibition,  buried  all  who 
were  put  to  death  for  the  faith’s  sake. 
When  Decius  heard  thereof,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly angry,  and  commanded  the 
two  noblemen  to  he  brought  before  him. 
“Why  havo  you  dared  to  break  our 
imperial  edict?”  said  Decius.  “I  have 
strictly  charged  that  none  shall  honour 
those  who  suffer  death  for  dishonouring 
our  immortal  gods.  Your  disobedience 
of  my  proclamation  shows  me  you  are 
yourselves  in  the  same  vile  ways.”  Ab- 
don and  Sennen  answered  with  firmness 
and  modesty:  “True,  O king,  we  have 
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buried  those  Christians  put  to  death  by 
thy  decree,  and  we  well  knew  your  high- 
ness had  forbidden  any  one  to  bury  them. 
But  wo  fear  God,  and  honour  Ilim  above 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Know,  too, 
O imperial  Caesar,  that  we  are  Christians, 
and  not  ashamed  to  confess  it.”  Decius 
ordered  the  two  lords  to  be  reserved  in 
chains  till  he  made  his  triumphal  entry, 
and  then  to  be  led  in  his  train  as  state 
prisoners,  to  deter  others  from  following 
their  example.  This  was  done,  and  on 
the  day  of  triumph,  when  Decius  entered 
the  senate-house,  he  commanded  his  two 
noble  captives  to  atone  for  their  offences 
by  offering  sacrifice  to  an  idol  of  Mars 
placed  before  them  by  Claudius,  the  chief 
pontiff.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and 
were,  therefore,  cast  to  two  fierce  lions 
in  the  amphitheatre  ; but  the  lions  offered 
them  no  sort  of  violence.  Then  the 
sword-players  were  set  upon  them,  and 
hewed  them  to  pieces. — Edward  lvines- 
man  (1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints  (July  30, 
a.d.  253). 

St.  Odilo  covers  two  dead  children  vritli 
his  cloak  (a.d.  962-1049).  St.  Odilo,  abbot 
of  Cluny,  going  one  day  to  St.  Denis, 
near  Paris,  saw  two  children  lying  in  the 
road,  killed  by  the  cold.  Dismounting 
from  his  horse,  he  stripped  off  his  serge 
cloak,  and,  wrapping  Lit  round  the  dead 
bodies,  buried  them  decently  with  his 
own  hands. — Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum, 
vol.  i.  Jan.  1. 

Tongues  of  Fire.  (See  Aureola.) 

Acts  ii.  1-3.  When  the  day  of  Pentecost 
was  fully  come,  [the  disciples]  were  all  with 
one  accord  in  one  place;  and  suddenly  there 
came  a soimd  from  heaven  as  of  a rushing 
mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where 
they  were  sitting;  and  there  appeared  unto 
them  cloven  tongues  like  ns  of  fire,  and  it  sat 
upon  each  of  them. 

A globe  of  fire  sits  on  the  head  of  St. 
Aldegundis  (a.d.  689).  Three  days  before 
her  death,  a globe  of  fire  descended  from 
heaven,  and  sat  on  the  head  of  St.  Aldc- 
gundis ; Christ  also,  with  a troop  of 
angels,  was  seen  around  the  dying  saint. 
When  the  globe  of  fire  vanished,  an 
admirable  luminosity  took  its  place, 
playing  round  the  bed  on  -which  the 
saint  was  lying.  All  present  saw  it, 
and  were  astonished.  At  last  the  light 
hovered  like  a bird  up  into  the  sky ; 
the  soul  of  the  saint  had  left  her  body, 
and  her  soul  had  returned  to  Him  who 
gave  it. — L’abbd  Delbos,  Life  of  St. 
Aldegundis. 


A pillar  of  fire  sits  on  the  head  of  St. 
Brigit  (a.d.  436-523).  St.  Brigit  or  Bride, 
the  patron  saint  with  St.  Patrick  of 
Ireland,  was  the  natural  daughter  of 
Duplac  and  a slave.  When  she  took 
the  veil,  the  bishop  Mel,  who  gave  it 
her,  declared  that  he  saw  a pillar  of  fire 
settle  on  her  head.  She  had  lost  an  eye, 
but  -when  she  fell  prostrate  and  kissed 
the  step  of  the  altar,  she  recovered  her 
eye,  “ et  son  visage  reprit  sa  premiere 
beaute',  li  laquelle  Notre  Seigneur  ajouta 
encore  un  nouvel  dclat,  ne  voulant  pas 
quo  celle  qui  avait  dc'sirc  pour  son  amour 
perdre  la  beaute  de  son  corps,  afin  de 
conserver  la  purete  de  son  ame,  demeurat 
avee  la  moindre  difformite  corporelle.” 
— Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

What  Mgr.  Gu6rin  alludes  to  If  this : St.  Brigit  was  so 
very  beautiful  that  she  was  solicited  in  marriage  by  many, 
but  she  had  vowed  herself  the  bride  of  Jesus  Christ,  and, 
to  put  a stop  to  these  constant  offers  of  marriage,  she 
prayed  God  to  make  her  ugly.  Her  prayer  was  heard, 

“ et  par  la  perto  d'un  ceil,  la  Bainte  fille  demeura  si 
diiTorino  qu’il  no  se  trouva  plus  personne  qui  parl&t  de 
r<Spouser."j 

The  Holy  Ghost  as  a globe  of  fire  descends 
on  St.  Gertrude  (a.d.  626-659).  One  day, 
as  St.  Gertrude  -was  in  prayer  before  the 
altar  of  St.  Sixtus,  a globe  of  fire  - 
appeared  on  her  head.  It  was  seen  by 
all  the  sisters,  and  signified  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  filled  her  soul  with  heavenly 
light. — Usuard,  Martyrology,  Acta  Sane-- 
torum  (by  one  who  was  present  at  her: 
funeral),  March  17. 

Jeanne  Marie  de  Mailld  was  environed 1 
with  a globe  of  fire  (a.d.  1332-1414).. 
When  Jeanne  Marie  do  Maillc  ministered . 
in  St.  Anne’s  chapel,  she  prayed  that' 
God  would  vouchsafe  to  bestow  on  her: 
some  small  spark  of  that  heavenly  firet 
which  was  so  freely  poured  on  the' 
apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Her: 
prayer  was  answered,  and  a globe  of  fire- 
encompassed  her  whole  body,  “ et  elle* 
fut  comme  embrase'e  d’un  tel  amour,  qu’on: 
s’aperfut  exte'ricurement  des  merveillcs- 
qui  s’operaient  dans  son  ame." — Pfcre  de 
Boisgaultier  (her  confessor),  Life  of 
Jeanne  Marie  de  MailUS. 

A pillar  of  fire  descends  on  St.  John  of 
Matha  at  his  ordination  (a.d.  116#-1213). 
When  St.  John  of  Matha  was  ordained 
by  the  bishop  of  Paris,  as  the  words') 
were  pronounced,  “ Receive  the  Holy; 
Ghost,”  the  Spirit  of  God  was  seen  to 
descend  on  the  young  priest,  and  settle 
on  his  head,  like  a pillar  of  lire.  And  \ 
when  the  host  was  elevated,  his  faced 
seemed  on  lire,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  his  I 
head  surrounded  by  an  aureola  most* 
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luminous.  At  the  close  of  the  service, 
the  bishops  present  asked  the  young 
priest  if  he  had  seen  a vision,  when  he 
replied,  “ I saw  the  angel  of  the  Saviour, 
sitting  on  a cloud  of  glory.  His  face 
was  brighter  than  the  sun,  his  robes  were 
white  as  snow,  and  he  bore  on  his  breast 
a cross  of  two  colours,  red  and  azure. 
At  his  feet  I beheld  two  slaves  laden 
with  chains  ; one  was  a Moor,  and  the 
other  a Christian.  The  hands  of  the 
angel  were  crossed,  the  right  hand 
towards  the  Christian,  and  the  left 
towards  the  Moor.  That,  father,  is  what 
I saw.” — R.  P.  Calixte  de  la  Providence, 
Life  of  St.  John  of  Hatha. 

Flames  of  fire  played  round  the  cradle 
of  [/St.]  John  Nepomuck  at  birth  (a.d. 
1330).  When  John  Nepomuck  was  born, 
marvellous  flames  of  light  played  round 
him  as  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  “presaging 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  would 
be  bestowed  on  him,  and  that  in  due 
time  he  would  be  a light  in  the  world, 
full  of  grace  and  truth.” 

Again.  When  he  was  thrown  into  the 
Moldau,  by  order  of  king  Wenceslaus, 
for  refusing  to  reveal  the  confessions  of 
the  queen,  a fire  played  on  the  river,  and 
a thousand  stars  lighted  it.  A stream  of 
light  also  issued  from  the  water,  reflecting 
the  glory  of  the  martyr's  soul.  The  body 
slowly  drifted  down  the  stream,  throwing 
off  rays  of  light  in  all  directions.  In 
fact,  a “ troop  of  light  ” went  before  and 
followed  after  the  body,  as  a funeral 
procession.  All  the  city  ran  to  see  the 
prodigy,  and  Wenceslaus,  terrified  almost 
to  death,  fled  into  the  country,  forbidding 
any  one  to  follow  him. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  May  1G. 

St.  Elmo's  fire.  St.  Adelelm,  bishop 
of  Bruges,  also  called  St.  Elmo  or  Elcsmo 
(1100,  etc.),  started  one  dark  and  stormy 
night  to  visit  Ranco,  bishop  of  Auvergne. 
To  guide  him  on  his  way,  he  lighted  a 
candle,  which  he  handed  to  his  companion 
to  carry,  and  bade  him  lead  on.  The 
candle  was  wholly  unprotected  by  lantern 
or  other  covering,  but  though  the  wind 
blew  in  gusts  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
it  burnt  with  a bright  and  steady  light,  a 
lamplmto  their  feet  and  a lantern  to  their 
path.  From  this,  the  electric  lights  seen 
before  and  after  storms  about  mastheads 
are  called  “ fires  of  St.  Elmo.”  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Roman  poets  not 
unfrequently  refer  to  these  corpusants  or 
comazants ; a single  flame  they  called 
Helen,  and  said  it  foretold  that  the  worst 
of  the  storm  was  yet  to  come ; if  more 


than  one  luminous  flame  appeared,  they 
called  them  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  said 
they  signified  that  the  worst  of  the  storm 
was  over.  Horace  refers  to  the  latter — 

But  when  the  sons  of  Leda  shed 
Their  star-lamps  on  our  vessel’s  head, 

The  storm-winds  cease,  the  troubled  spray 
Falls  from  the  rocks,  clouds  haste  away, 

And,  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 

In  peace  the  angry  billows  sleep. 

Odes,  bk.  i.  12. 

Thomas  Chalkley,  Dec.  1731,  says  he 
saw  several  of  these  corpusants  in  his 
voyage  from  Barbadoes  to  Philadelphia. 
— Journal. 

In  1696  Mons.  de  Forbin  saw  more  than 
thirty  of  them  on  the  vessel  in  which  he 
was  sailing. 

For  the  legend  of  St.  Elmo,  sec  St.  Rudolf  (who  died 
1130),  Life  of  fit.  Adelelm. 

St.  Elmo's  fires  seen  on  land.  Comazants 
are  not  unfrequently  seen  on  land,  also 
at  the  extremities  of  sharp  metallic  bodies, 
such  as  the  lances  of  soldiers,  the  points 
of  bayonets,  and  sometimes  on  the  ex- 
treme branches  of  trees,  the  hair  of  the 
head,  the  ferules  of  umbrellas,  the  rims 
of  hats  ; the  clothes,  the  nose,  ears,  and 
fingers.  Sometimes  they  assume  the 
form  of  fiery  jets,  sometimes  of  globes 
of  fire.  Occasionally,  a crackling  or 
hissing  noise  accompanies  the  phenome- 
non. Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History, 
mentions  it,  but  the  most  interesting 
example  is  that  of  lulus,  the  son  of 
/Eneas,  when  about  to  flee  from  Troy — 

manus  inter  moestorumque  ora  parentum 

Ecce  lcvis  sununo  de  vertice  visus  luli 

Fundere  lumen  apex,  trnctuque  innoxia  molli 

Lambere  flamma  comas,  et  circuin  tempora  pasci. 

Nos  pavidi  trepidnre  metu,  crinemque  flagantem 

Excutere,  ct  sauctos  restinguere  fontibus  ignes. 

Jineld,  bk.  ii.  v.  681,  etc. 
Last  night  I saw  St.  Elmo’s  stars, 

With  their  glimmering  lanterns  all  at  play. 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend. 
Sudden  breaking  on  their  raptured  sight 
Appeared  the  splendour  of  St.  Elmo's  light. 

Hoole,  Orlando  Furioto,  bk.  ix. 

A flame  of  fire  on  the  lance  of  Poppo  led 
to  his  conversion  (a.d.  1048).  When 
Poppo,  in  his  youthful  days,  went  to 
visit  his  intended  bride,  as  he  was  riding 
with  several  retainers,  night  drew  on 
apace,  and  suddenly  a dazzling  flash  of 
light  illumined  him  in  a blaze  of  glory. 
As  it  faded  away,  he  spurred  his  horse  to 
greater  speed,  and  then  noticed  that  a 
flame  burnt  on  the  point  of  his  spear. 
It  was  as  though  he  rode  bearing  a tall 
church  taper  in  his  hand.  Astounded  at 
this  “miracle.”  he  reined  in  his  steed, 
and,  turning  to  his  companions,  said, 
“God  calls  me  to  another  light.”  (See 
St.  Elmo’s  Fires,  above.)— Everhelm, 
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abbot  of  Rautmont  (Foppo’s  contempo- 
rary), Modern  Roman  Martyrology  (1069). 

Touching  for  the  King’s  Evil. 

Lev.  xiii.  9.  When  the  plague  of  leprosy 
is  in  a man,  then  he  shall  be  brought  unto  the 
priest. 

Luke  v.  12, 13.  "When  Jesus  was  in  a certain 
city,  behold  a man  full  of  leprosy  : who  seeing 
Jesus  fell  on  his  face,  saying,  Lord,  if  Thou 
wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me  clean.  And  Jesus 
put  forth  II is  hand,  and  touched  him,  saying, 

I will:  be  thou  clean.  And  immediately  the 
leprosy  departed  from  him. 

Leprosy,  like  scrofula,  is  a skin  disease, 'which  corrupts 
the  blood.  The  Jews  reyarded  it  as  a disease  sent  from 
God,  nnd  looked  to  the  priest  rather  than  to  the  phy- 
sician for  its  cure.  There  are  many  points  of  resemblanco 
between  the  two  maladies.  Probably  the  priestly 
character  of  kings  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  their  touch 
would  cure  the  malady,  subsequently  called  tho  “king’s 
evil,"  that  is,  tho  malady  which  kings  cure,  as  a pre- 
rogative of  their  office. 

Colquhoun,  in  his  Iris  Rcvelata,  1836,  attributes  the 
cure  to  animal  magnetism ; but  this  is  absurd,  for  why 
then  should  it  be  the  prerogative  of  kings  more  than  of 
any  other  men  ? 

Tho  French  generally  attribute  the  virtue  to  a miracu- 
lous gift  of  St.  Marcoul,  abbot  of  Corbeny  ; but  if  so,  how 
could  our  English  monarchs  have  pretended  to  it? 

Others  attribute  the  grace  to  tho  holy  chrism  with 
which  the  French  kings  were  anointed  at  their  consecra- 
tion. But  this,  again,  Mill  not  apply  to  the_king3  and 
queens  of  Great  Britain. 

The  writer  in  the  English  Cyclopedia,  referred  to 
below,  ascribes  the  gift  to  the  right  divine  of  royal 
succession,  and  therefore  excludes  William  III.  from  tho 
divine  prerogative.  But  surely  William  the  Conqueror 
was  not  by  right  divine  the  successor  of  EdM’ard  w’ho 
preceded  him.  His  only  right  was  that  of  stronger 
battalions,  and  not  of  blood  succession. 

It  seems  to  me  that  scrofula  takes  the  place  of  Jewish 
leprosy,  and  the  priestly  claim  of  the  kings  of  Franco  and 
England  is  the  real  solution  of  the  question. 

St.  Benedict  says,  “ The  virtue  resides  in  tho  kingly 
office,  nnd  is  quite  irrespective  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  sovereign."  This,  however,  can  hardly  be  admitted, 
ns  Philippe  I.  and  Louis  XI.  M'ere  deprived  of  the  grace  for 
their  ill  lives.  Neither  does  an  immoral  life  in  all  cases 
cut  off  the  inheritance  of  the  divine  gift,  forMlierccan  be 
found  a more  infamously  immoral  man  than  Louis  XV.  ? 

English  history  and  statistics  of  the 
king's  touch.  Brompton  (1198)  is  the 
first  author  to  ascribe  the  gift  of  touching 
for  the  “king’s  evil”  to  Edward  the 
Confessor  (1042-1066).  Stow,  in  his 
Annals,  gives  at  length  an  account  of  the 
first  “cure.”  It  was  that  of  a young 
woman  who  had  a disease  about  the  jaws 
and  cheeks  “like  kernels  which  they 
termed  Akomes.”  He  tells  us  that  the 
king  sent  for  a basin  of  water,  and, 
dipping  his  finger  therein,  he  frequently 
touched  the  parts  affected,  every  now 
and  then  forming  with  the  tip  of  his 
finger  the  mark  of  a cross.  The  persons 
to  be  touched  were  selected  by  the  king’s 
surgeon,  and  the  number  went  on  increas- 
ing every  year. 

Edward  I.  (1272)  introduced  the 
practice  of  giving  a gold  or  silver  medal, 
called  a touch-piece,  to  the  persons  he 


touched.  This  fact  is  distinctly  stated 
in  the  Records  of  the  Tower.  It  is  an 
error,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  this 
custom  began  with  Henry  VII.,  as  most 
writers  assert.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  1714, 
was  the  last  person  to  receive  a touch- 
piece.  (See  Imposture,  p.  186.) 

Queen  Elizabeth  (1558-1603) 
touched,  hut  discontinued,  as  supersti- 
tious, the  sign  of  the  cross.. 

Charles  I.,  in  1650,  by  a pompous 
proclamation,  invited  all  who  stood  in 
need  of  a cure  to  repair  to  him  “for  the 
heavenly  gift.” 

Charles  II.,  between  16G7  and  1682, 
touched  above  four  thousand  persons 
yearly  for  the  king’s  evil. 

William  III.  (1694-1702)  made  some 
pretensions  to  this  gift  of  the  right  divine, 
but  met  with  no  great  success  ; probably 
he  wanted  faith  in  his  sacred  power. 

Anne,  on  March  30,  1714,  touched  as 
many  as  two  hundred  persons,  amongst 
whom  was  Samuel  Johnson,  the  future 
lexicographer,  then  thirteen  months  old. 
He  had  been  sent  up  by  sir  John  Floyer, 
of  Lichfield.  Being  asked,  many  years 
afterwards,  if  he  had  any  recollection  of 
the  event,  he  replied,  “ I have  a confused, 
but  somehow  a sort  of  solemn  recollec- 
tion, of  a lady  in  diamonds  and  long 
black  hood.” 

George  I.,  in  1714,  had  the  good 
sense  to  discontinue  this  fooler}' ; but 
“The  Office  for  Touching ” remained  in 
the  hook  of  “ Common  Prayer”  till  1719, 
when  it  was  quietly  dropped  out,  without 
Act  of  Parliament. 

It  was  still  continued  by  the  Pre- 
tenders. Thus  Thomas  Carte  (1686- 
1754)  tells  us,  in  his  History  of  England, 
that  one  Christopher  Lowell  went  to  the 
court  of  the  Pretender,  held  at  Avignon, 
and  received  a cure,  in  1716  ; and  that 
when  prince  Charles  Edward  was  at 
Ilolyrood  House,  he  touched  a child  for 
the  king’s  evil,  in  Oct.  1745.  This 
instance  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as 
Charles  Edward  was  at  the  time  only 
“prince  of  Wales,”  and  not  “king” 
even  by  pretence. 

Tho  writer  of  the  article  “Scrofula,”  in  tho  English 
Cyclojxrdia,  tells  us  that  tho  poMer  did  not  reside  in 
Mary,  William,  or  Anne,  because  they  did  not  reign  by 
right  divine ; but  of  all  our  sovereigns,  the  name  of  Anno 
stands  out  the  most  conspicuous  for  this  silly  superstition ; 
and  as  for  “right  divine,"  one  would  have  thought  the 
absurdity  had  been  buried  in  tho  tomb  of  the  Capulet 
with  tho  last  Pretender,  Charles  Edward.  _ . . 

French  history  and  statistics  of  the 
king's  touch.  The  kings  of  France  laid 
claim  to  the  gift  of  touching  for  the 
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king’s  evil,  and  that  many  years  before 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Probably  it  was  Edward's  residence  in 
France  which  put  this  nonsense  into  his 
head,  and  introduced  it  into  England. 
Respecting  the  origin  of  the  prerogative, 
there  are  five  persons  pointed  to  by 
writers  on  the  subject:  Clovis,  St.  Mar- 
coul  [Marculphus],  Robert  the  Pious, 
Louis  le  Gros,  and  St.  Louis  or  Louis  IX. 

Mezeray  distinctly  asserts  the  gift  was 
conferred  on  Clovis  at  his  baptism,  in 
49G,  and  adds  that  the  first  person  he 
cured  was  his  favourite  Laninet. 

In  regard  to  St.  Louis,  we  have  proof 
positive  that  Louis  le  Gros  (1108-1137), 
more  than  a century  before  his  saintly 
namesake,  touched  for  the  distemper ; for 
Guilbcrt  of  Nogent,  who  died  in  1124,  in 
his  Vows  of  the  Saints,  writes,  “ I myself 
have  seen  our  seigneur  king  Louis  le 
Gros  perform  the  usual  prodigy.  Yea, 
standing  at  his  side,  I have  seen  more 
than  once,  with  my  own  eyes,  persons 
suffering  from  scrofula  in  the  neck,  and 
others  with  similar  sores  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  come  in  crowds  to  be 
touched.  The  king  made  on  them  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  that  was  all.  His 
father,  Philippe  I.  (1060-1198),  possessed 
at  one  time  the  same  gift,'  but  was 
deprived  of  it  on  account  of  his  evil 
living.” 

As  Louis  le  Gros  performed  “the  usual 
prodigy,”  of  course  the  custom  dated 
before  his  reign  or  that  of  his  father,  who 
“was  deprived  of  the  divine  grace.” 
The  general  opinion  is  that  the  gift  was 
bestowed  miraculously  by  St.  Marconi 
[Marculphus]  in  the  sixth  century. — See 
Benedict  XIV.,  Be  Canonizations  Sanc- 
torum, bk.  iv.  ch.  3,  No.  21. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  all  the  kings  of 
France,  from  Louis  IX.  to  Louis  XIII., 
both  inclusive,  made  a pilgrimage  to 
Cprbeny  before  they  attempted  to  touch 
an}"  one  for  the  malady.  It  was  cus- 
tomary, after  consecration  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Remi,  at  Reims,  to  go  on 
pilgrimage  to  the  abbey  of  Corbenv, 
where  the  king  was  met  by  the  monks 
bearing  the  head  of  St.  Marcoul.  This 
they  placed  reverently  in  the  hands  of 
the  king,  and  the  king,  carrying  it 
devoutly  to  the  abbey  church,  placed  it 
on  the  high  altar.  Next  day,  after  mass, 
the  scrofulous  candidates  were  brought 
forward,  and  the  king  touched  every  one 
of  them,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  saying,  “Le  roi  te  touche,  Dieu  te 
gudrit.”  The  persons  touched  then  made 


a neuvaine,  during  which  time  they  fasted, 
and  in  this  manner  “ innombrables  mala- 
des  ont  ele  gue'ris  par  les  rois  de  France.” 

St.  Louis  (1226-1270)  certainly  made 
a pilgrimage  to  Corbenv,  after  his  con- 
secration at  Reims ; and  Guillaume  de 
Nangis,  a contemporary,  in  his  Life  of 
I.ouis,  tells  us  that  the  pious  king, 
whenever  he  touched  for  the  evil,  “pour 
la  gue'rison  desquels  Dieu  a accorde'  aux 
rois  de  France  une  grace  singuliere,” 
always  used  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  lie 
uttered  the  prescribed  words ; but,  he 
adds,  some  of  his  predecessors  omitted 
the  wholesome  sign. 

Piiilippe  IV.,  le  Bel  (1284-1314),  on 
his  death-bed,  called  his  son,  Louis  le 
Hutin,  to  his  side,  and  taught  him  how  to 
touch  ; telling  him  at  the  same  time 
that  God  would  not  hearken  to  him  if 
he  was  an  evil  liver. — Dutillet,  Rccuil 
des  Rois  de  France. 

Philippe  VI.,  le  Valois  (1328-1350), 
“ cured  ” fourteen  thousand  persons  of  the 
king’s  evil. 

Louis  XI.  (1461-1483),  like  Philippe 
I.,  was  deprived  of  the  prerogative  for 
his  evil  living.  A pithy  anecdote  is  told 
about  this  king.  After  his  attack  of 
apoplexy,  he  sent  for  St.  Francis  of 
Paula,  who  was  very  celebrated  for  his 
miraculous  cures,  but  suffered  himself 
from  scrofula.  The  bargain  was  that 
St.  Francis  should  cure  the  king  of  lii3 
apoplexy,  and  the  king  should  touch  St. 
Francis  for  his  strumous  disease.  We 
arc  told  that  God,  by  special  revelation, 
directed  St.  Francis  to  go  to  Plessis  les 
Tours,  but  when  he  reached  the  royal 
palace,  neither  could  the  saint  cure  the 
king,  nor  the  king  the  saint. 

Louis  XII.  (1498-1515),  who  “recon- 
ciled himself  to  God  seven  times  a year 
by  confession,”  was  accustomed,  after 
confession,  to  touch  those  brought  to 
him.— Seyssel,  Bistoire  dc  Louis  XII. 

Fraxjois  I.,  in  1615,  touched  for  the 
distemper  at  Bologna,  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope ; and,  in  1542,  he  gave  this 
royal  ordinance:  “On  our  return  from 
Reims,  we  went  to  Corbeny,  where  we 
and  our  predecessors  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  oblations,  and  pay 
reverence  to  the  precious  relics  of  St. 
Marcoul  for  the  admirable  gift  of  healing 
the  king’s  evil,  which  he  imparted 
miraculously  to  the  kings  of  France,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Creator.  The  grace 
wc  exercised  in  the  usual  way  by  touch- 
ing the  parts  affected,  and  signing  them 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross.” 
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Henri  IV.  (1589-1610)  touched  and 
healed  above  fiftecen  thousand  persons  a 
year  ( qumze  mille ) !!  so,  at  least,  says 
Andre  Larcnt,  the  king’s  physician  and 
counsellor,  in  his  book  on  this  royal 
prerogative,  published  in  1609. 

Louis  XV.  (1643-1715)  was  the  first 
king  since  St.  Louis  (1226)  who  dis- 
continued the  pilgrimage  to  Corbeny. 
In  the  year  of  his  consecration  (1654) 
there  was  war  in  Picardy,  and  it  was 
thought  inadvisable  to  risk  the  life  of 
the  young  king  by  so  hazardous  a jour- 
ney. The  relics  of  St.  Marconi  were, 
therefore,  brought  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Remi,  at  Reims ; and,  after  mass,  the 
young  king  touched,  in  the  abbey  garden, 
those  presented  to  him  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand  and  more.  In  1686  he 
touched  sixteen  hundred  sufferers. 

Louis  XV.  (1715-1774).  On  the 
consecration  of  Louis  XV.,  the  relics  of 
St.  Marcoul  were  again  brought  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Remi,  at  Reims. 

Louis  XVI.  (1774-1793)  thus  writes : 
‘ ‘ Dear  and  well-beloved  friends,  we 
hoped  to  make  our  pilgrimage  to  Cor- 
hen}’-,  after  our  consecration  at  Reims, 
following  the  example  of  our  predeces- 
sors, hut  the  intendant  of  the  province 
of  Champagne  reports  that  the  state  of 
the  roads  and  the  great  floods  have 
rendered  the  journey  impracticable.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  omit  any  of  the 
devotions  observed  by  our  predecessors, 
we  have  directed  that  the  coffer  con- 
taining the  head  of  St.  Marcoul  be  brought 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Remi ; and  we  will 
be  there,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month,  to  fulfil  all  that  piety  and  charity 
require  of  us.” 

Charles  X.  (1824-1830).  Charles  X. 
was  consecrated  in  1825,  when  the  head 
of  St.  Marcoul  was  again  brought  to 
Reims  ; and,  after  the  ncuvainc,  the  king 
touched  for  the  evil.  (See  the  proces- 
verbal  in  the  Ami  de  la  Religion , vol.  xiv., 
where  every  particular  of  the  “ cures 
effected”  are  set  down  in  detail,  and 
attested  by  Desgenettes  of  Notre-dame 
des  Victoires.) 

Every  English  work  I have  seen,  on  the  subject  of 
"Touching  lor  the  King’s  Evil,”  states  that  the  practice 
was  discontinued  in  England  in  1714,  but  continued  to  bo 
observed  in  Franco  up  to  1775.  This  is  an  error,  ns 
Charles  X.,  in  1825,  most  certainly  exercised  the  divine 
prerogative. 

Trance,  Ecstasy,  etc.  (See 

Vision.) 

2 Con.  xii.  2-1.  1 knew  a man  in  Christ 

(whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I can- 
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not  tell) ; such  a one  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven,  and  heard  unspeakable  words. 

Rev.  i.  10.  John,  the  divine,  was  in  the  Spirit 
on  the  Lord’s  day.  And  then  was  revealed  to 
him  the  Son  of  man  in  His  glory,  and  commanded 
him  to  write  to  the  angels  of  the  seven  Churches 
of  Asia  what  was  told  him. 

Rev.  iv.  2.  I [John]  was  in  the  Spirit,  and 
behold  there  appeared  the  throne  of  Cod  in 
heaven,  with  elders  and  the  heavenly  host  in 
adoration.  Then  was  opened  the  book  with 
seven  seals,  and  afterwards  were  sounded  the 
seven  trumpets. 

The  Greek  ecstatici.  The  Greek  ecstatici 
were  diviners,  who  used  to  lie  in  trances  ; 
and,  when  they  came  to  themselves,  gave 
strange  accounts  of  what  they  had  seen 
while  “ out  of  the  body.”  The  Neo- 
platonist  notion  was,  that  men  had  a 
capacity  of  passing  beyond  the  limits  ot 
their  own  persons  ; and,  when  so  excor- 
porated,  that  they  could  acquire  know- 
ledge of  the  infinite  and  absolute,  even 
of  absolute  truth.  Pilate  refers  to  this 
belief,  when  he  asked  Jesus  in  the  judg- 
ment hall,  “What  is  truth?” — what  is 
thatabsolute  truth  which  is  removedabove 
and  beyond  the  shades  of  human  opinion 
and  fallible  doubt?  Man  thus  carried 
out  of  the  body  was  no  longer  himself, 
but  a disembodied  spirit,  -which  could 
identify  itself  with  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
and  could  then  see  and  know  things  per- 
taining to  the  world  of  spirits.  This 
ecstasy,  however,  was  neither  to  be 
attained  nor  continued  by  the  will  of 
man  ; but  was  wholly  a gift  of  inspira- 
tion, higher  and  holier  than  that  of  poet 
or  prophet.  Epimenides,  the  Cretan,  is 
reported  to  have  remained  entranced  for 
seventy-five  years.  Plato  (Politics,  bk.  x.) 
speaks  of  one  Pampkilos,  a Phtcrean,  who 
lay  entranced  for  ten  days  among  the 
carcases  of  men,  and  on  waking  up 
related  what  places  he  had  seen  in 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and  what  was 
being  done  at  each  while  he  was  present. 
Plutarch  ( Socrates’  demon)  tells  us  it  was 
reported  of  Ilermodoros,  the  Klazo- 
menian,  that  his  soul  would  leave  his 
body  for  several  days  and  nights,  travel 
over  divers  countries,  and  return.  On 
waking  he  would  give  a minute  descrip- 
tion of  all  he  had  seen,  and  even  hold 
discourse  with  persons  far  away.  Unhap- 
pily, the  body  of  Ilermodoros  was  at  last 
burnt,  while  his  spirit  was  on  one  of  its 
ecstatic  wanderings.  Many  other  stories 
of  the  same  sort  are  mentioned  in  history. 

St.  Angelas  of  Acri  had  frequent 
ecstasies  (1669-1739).  Angelus  of  Acri 
had  frequent  ecstasies,  but  towards  the 
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end  of  bis  life  they  increased  in  fre- 
quency. Six  months  before  his  death 
he  returned  to  the  convent  of  the 
Capucins,  and  lost  his  sight.  He  re- 
covered it  when  he  celebrated  mass,  and 
lost  it  again  immediately  the  service  was 
over. — Life  of  Angelas  of  Acri  (1825, 
Rome). 

The  ecstasy  and  vision  of  St.  Barontius 
the  hermit  (a.d.  700).  While  Barontius 
was  in  the  abbey  of  Lonrey  he  fell  into 
an  ecstasy,  and  for  a time  seemed 
terribly  distressed.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
was  in  great  pain,  and  his  respiration  was 
very  difficult.  Afterwards  he  quieted 
down,  and  those  about  him  thought  he 
was  dead.  Next  day  he  awoke  and 
cried,  “ Glory  be  to  Thee,  0 God  ! ” lie 
then  recounted  to  those  present  what  he 
had  seen.  He  said  two  devils  took  him 
by  the  throat,  and  tried  to  strangle  him. 
This  lasted  till  the  hour  of  tierce,  when 
the  archangel  Raphael  came  to  his  help, 
and,  taking  his  soul  out  of  his  body, 
carried  it  up  to  heaven.  There  he  saw 
many  of  the  happy  ones  which  he  knew, 
and  was  taken  before  St.  Peter,  patron  of 
Lonrey.  The  devils  came  and  accused 
him  of  sins,  and  claimed  him  as  their 
subject;  but  St.  Peter,  in  his  defence, 
pleaded  that  he  had  expiated  his  sins 
by  almsgiving,  confession,  and  penance. 
The  prince  of  the  apostles  then  com- 
manded the  devils  to  leave  his  presence, 
and  bade  two  white  ones  see  that  they 
were  shut  up  in  hell.  After  a few  words 
of  advice  from  the  judge,  Barontius  was 
carried  back  to  his  cell,  and  woke  from 
his  trance. — Lcs  Petits  Bollandislcs,  vol. 
iii.  p.  642. 

The  trance  of  Sister  Bencdicta  (a.d. 
1698).  In  the  fifty-second  year  of  her 
age,  on  the  day  of  the  Assumption,  1698, 
Sister  Bencdicta  was  carried  up  to  heaven 
in  a trance  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  whether 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  she  never 
knew;  but,  buoyed  upwards  on  waves 
of  light,  harmony,  and  perfume,  she 
traversed  the  different  phalanxes  of  the 
happy  celestials.  The  trancist  tells  us  : 
“The  most  elevated  circle  is  that  of 
martyrs,  arrayed  in  red  ; then  come  the 
virgins,  dressed  all  in  blue ; then  the 
other  happy  ones  of  inferior  rank,  whose 
raiments  vary  in  tint  and  tinge  according 
to  their  respective  merits.”  Benedicta 
recognized  two  directors  who  had  been 
dead  for  several  years,  and  her  own 
mother.  She  was  going  to  speak  to  her, 
but  the  Virgin  Mary  led  her  away  to 
show  her  other  visions.  At  the  close, 
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the  same  angelic  host  which  had  carried 
her  up  to  heaven  brought  her  back  agnin 
to  her  own  cell.  She  was  quite  intoxicated 
with  what  she  had  seen,  and  for  fifteen 
days  could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep. 
— Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain  of  pope 
Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints  (1880),  vol.  v. 

p.  226. 

(Mgr.  Baniailou,  bishop  of  Gap,  is  collecting  such  data 
as  these  to  effect  the  canonization  of  Sister  Benedicta, 
1883.) 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  was  subject  to 
frequent  ecstasies  (a.d.  1347-1380).  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  in  her  ecstasies,  some- 
times tumbled  into  water,  and  sometimes 
into  fire,  but  escaped  unhurt.  When  she 
was  at  Pisa  she  had  an  ecstasy,  and  all 
thought  she  was  dead  ; but  after  lying  in 
this  state  a whole  day  she  returned  to 
life,  and  the  first  words  she  uttered  were, 
“ O my  soul,  unhappy  thou  ! ” Catherine 
then  told  the  sisters  she  had  been  shown 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  life  to  come,  the 
glories  of  the  saints,  and  the  confusion 
of  the  impenitent.  She  had  seen  the 
Deity  ; she  had  seen  St.  Peter,  who  told 
her  that  her  hour  was  not  yet  come — she 
must  still  a little  longer  show  God’s 
judgments  to  man,  and  convert  sinners 
from  their  evil  ways.  Not  long  after 
this  she  had  another  ecstasy,  when  she 
received  in  her  body  the  five  wounds  of 
the  Redeemer.  (See  Stigmata.) — Vita 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  iii.  April  30. 

Columba  of  Iiieti  had  frequent  ecstasies 
(a.d.  1477-1501).  Columba  scourged 
herself  thrice  every  night : once  for  her 
own  trespasses  ; the  second  time  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners ; and  the  third 
time  for  souls  in  purgatory.  She  passed 
nearly  the  whole  night  in  prayer,  and 
God  favoured  her  with  constant  ecstasies. 
Father  Sebastian  of  Perouse,  her  con- 
fessor, makes  the  following  statement : — 
“ One  day  while  in  prayer,  Jesus  Christ 
went  through  all  His  passions  in  her 
sight.  She  saw  Him  in  the  olive  garden  ; 
she  saw  Him  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas ; 
she  saw  Him  before  Pilate.  When, 
however,  she  saw  the  Redeemer’s  hands 
tied  to  the  whipping-post,  heard  the 
sound  of  the  lashes,  and  saw  the  blood 
flow,  her  anguish  was  so  great,  that  she 
began  to  scourge  herself  in  a similar 
manner.  Her  mother,  hearing  her 
screams,  ran  to  her,  and  cried,  1 Mv 
child,  what  is  the  matter?  Why  kill 
yourself  thus?’  But  Columba,  still  in 
her  ecstasy,  neither  heard  the  words  nor 
made  any  answer.” 

At  another  time,  during  the  sacrament 
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of  the  Eucharist,  she  saw  Jesus  above  the 
chalice,  nailed  to  the  cross,  pale  and 
dead.  His  side  was  pierced  with  the 
spear,  Ilis  head  crowned  with  thorns. 
She  fell  fainting  to  the  earth  ; and,  on 
recovering,  said  to  her  confessor,  “ Pray 
for  me,  my  father,  that  God  will  spare 
me  these  sad  visions,  or  I shall  die  of 
grief.” 

Sometimes,  in  her  ecstasies,  her  soul 
quitted  her  body.  One  day  her  mother 
entered  her  chamber,  and  saw  her 
daughter  sitting  on  her  altar,  like  one 
asleep.  She  lifted  her  down*  in  order  to 
lay  her  on  her  bed,  when  all  her  limbs 
and  head  fell  as  if  the  body  was  lifeless. 
The  mother  thought  she  was  dead,  and 
screamed.  Some  of  her  neighbours  came, 
and  they  also  thought  she  was  dead.  All 
blamed  the  confessor,  and  accused  him 
of  murdering  his  victim  by  enforced 
abstinence  and  austerities.  No  doubt,  in 
their  irritation,  they  would  have  com- 
mitted some  breach  of  the  peace  ; but  all 
of  a sudden  the  damsel  revived. 

Greatly  longing  to  see  the  holy  places 
connected  with  the  Saviour’s  history  on 
earth,  Columba  had  an  ecstasy  which 
lasted  five  days,  during  which  she  was 
“led  by  the  Spirit”  to  Jerusalem,  and 
Christ  showed  her  all  the  places  con- 
secrated by  His  life  and  death.  It  was 
Christmas  Day,  and  she  saw  the  Babe  in 
the  manger  between  an  ass  and  an  ox ; 
the  Virgin  was  there,  and  Joseph,  and 
many  angels  singing  the  Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis.  It  was  the  Epiphany,  and  she 
saw  the  star  guiding  the  wise  men.” 
Her  confessor,  seeing  a globe  of  lire 
above  the  house,  came  to  learn  the  cause, 
and  Columba  told  him  she  had  just  been 
shown  the  star  of  the  Magi  ; it  had  filled 
the  chamber  with  its  light,  and  left 
behind  a most  ravishing  perfume. — Life 
of  the  Beatified  Columba  of  Rieti. 

The  ecstasies  of  St.  Flora  (a.d.  1309- 
1347).  St.  Flora  had  frequent  ecstasies, 
which  often  lasted  a considerable  time. 
One  All-Saints’  Day  her  soul  was  caught 
up  to  heaven,  and  remained  out  of  her 
body  for  twenty-two  days,  but  we  are 
not  told  what  visions  were  shown  her  in 
this  long  trance. — L’abbd  Cyprieu  La- 
carricre,  Life  of  St.  Flora. 

The  ecstasies  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
(a.d.  1182-1226).  For  the  Wo  years 
which  St.  Francis  survived,  after  re- 
ceiving the  stigmata  or  marks  of  the 
passion  on  his  body,  he  was  very  ill  and 
very  depressed  in  spirits.  He  was  quite 
blind,  but  his  mental  vision  was  keener 


than  ever,  and  God  favoured  him  with 
frequent  ecstasies,  in  which  his  spirit  was 
caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  Christ 
often  came  to  bid  him  good  cheer,  showed 
him  heavenly  visions,  and  opened  his 
ears  to  hear  celestial  music. 

Again.  On  one  occasion  St.  Francis 
went  to  dine  with  Sister  Clara,  and 
“ made  discourse  so  lofty  and  mysterious 
that  all  present  fell  into  an  ecstasy.” 
The  room  where  they  were  assembled 
seemed  to  be  on  fire.  So  the  repast  Was 
a spiritual,  not  a corporeal  one. — Chavin 
de  Malin,  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

This  looks  very  much  liko  as  if  St.  Clara  had  made  a 
good  blazing  fire,  and  she,  with  all  her  guests,  felt 
drowsy,  and  fell  asleep, 

St.  Frodibert  was  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven  (a.d.  673).  God  accorded 
to  St.  Frodibert  more  than  once  to  be 
caught  up  into  the  third  heaven.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  he  was  in  conference 
with  the  abbot  Thcudecarius,  when  sud- 
denly he  was  caught  up,  and  heard  the 
heavenly  choir  singing,  “ Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and 
is,  and  is  to  come.”  Ravished  by  the 
unspeakable  melody,  St.  Frodibert  im- 
plored that  his  companion  might  be  per- 
mitted to  share  his  divine  ravishment, 
and  it  was  granted  him.  It  was  by  Theu- 
decarius  that  this  favour  shown  by  God  to 
St.  Frodibert  became  known. — Camuzat, 
Promptuarium  Sacrarum  Antiquitatum. 
(Lupellus  also  wrote  a Life  of  St.  Frodi- 
bert.) 

St.  Fursy,  during  sickness,  saw  and  heard 
the  angelic  choir.  While  St.  Fursy  was 
building  his  monastery  at  Burgh  Castle, 
in  Suffolk,  he  fell  into  a trance,  and 
“ quitting  the  body  from  evening  to  cock- 
crow, beheld  the  angelic  choir,  and  heard 
them  singing  the  celestial  anthems.”— 
Bede,  Ecclesiastical  History,  bk.  iii.  ch.  19. 

This  might  havo  been  the  delirium  of  ferer,  for  Bedo 
tells  us  ho  was  "sick”  at  tho  time. 

St.  Fursy,  in  a trance,  is  shown  the  Holy 
Trinity  (a.d.  650).  St.  Fursy,  in  a trance, 
was  shown  a revelation,  like  the  apostle 
John  in  the  island  of  Patmos.  First 
several  angels  came  and  told  him  that 
the  “four  fires  which  consume  the  world 
and  lose  the  souls  of  men,  are:  (1)  infi- 
delity to  the  promises  ;nadc  at  baptism  ; 
(2)  thirst  for  riches  ; (3)  schism  and  the 
spirit  of  contention  ; and  (4)  disregard  of 
the  life  to  come.”  He  then  heard  the  trisa- 
gion  sung  : “Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come,  , . . Thou  art  worthy,  0 Lord, 
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to  receive  glory  and  honour  and  power. 
Amen.”  Then  saw  he,  amidst  the  angelic 
host,  the  great  Triune.  It  was  a three  in 
one,  and  a one  in  three — distinctly  three, 
but  with  no  shade  of  difference  either  in 
form,  or  voice,  or  brightness.  St.  Beodan 
and  St.  Meldan  told  him  what  the  vision 
meant,  and  showed  him  things  to  come. 
Then  saw  he  the  spirit  of  a usurer  from 
the  bottomless  pit,  which  God  allowed  to 
cast  itself  at  the  feet  of  St.  Fursy,  and 
to  leave  on  his  shoulders  and  jaw  marks 
of  fire,  in  punishment  of  his  having  ac- 
cepted a garment  which  this  usurer  had 
in  pawn. — Bede,  Ecclesiastical  History. 
(Reproduced  by  Ribadeneira  in  his  Flower 
of  the  Saints  ; and  many  others.) 

St.  Fursy,  we  aro  told,  prayed  God  that  those  marks 
might  never  he  effaced,  and  they  remained  on  him  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Whenever  he  spoke  to  tho  monks 
about  hell,  he  trembled  fearfully,  and  the  sweat  rolled 
from  him  in  a shower. 

Gertrude  of  Ostcnd  often  entranced  for 
several  weeks  together  (a.d.  1358).  Ger- 
trude of  Ostend  was  the  daughter  of  a 
peasant,  and  was  so  fond  of  singing  the 
hymn  which  begins,  “ The  day  He  rose,” 
that  it  is  called  by  her  name.  Gertrude 
is  famed  for  her  ecstasies,  in  which  she 
sometimes  remained  rapt  for  six  weeks 
or  more,  during  all  which  time  “she 
was  a stranger  to  this  earth.”  When  her 
spirit  was  caught  up  on  these  occasions, 
a ravishing  “odour  of  sanctity”  filled 
her  chamber. — Bollandus,  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, vol.  i.  Jan.  G. 

The  ecstasies  of  Brother  Giles,  companion 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (a.d.  1209-1272). 
The  spirit  of  Brother  Giles  held  such  fre- 
quent communion  with  God,  that  though 
in  the  earth  he  was  not  o/it.  His  ecstasies 
were  long  and  frequent.  Whenever  any 
one  spoke  to  him  about  the'clect  of  God, 
he  fell  into  an  ecstasy  which  lasted  for 
hours,  and  sometimes  days,  on  which 
occasions  he  lost  all  consciousness,  and 
neither  heard  what  was  said  to  him,  nor 
returned  any  answer.  Gregory  X.  once 
sent  for  him,  but  he  had  scarcely  entered 
into  the  presence  of  his  holiness,  when 
ho  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  and  remained 
motionless,  with  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven. 
One  day  he  said  to  the  pope,  a saint 
should  always  keep  both  eyes  open — his 
right  to  look  at  things  celestial,  and  his 
left  to  keep  in  order  things  on  earth. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  April  23. 

The  great  trance  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
(a.d.  1491-1556).  Of  all  the  divine 
lavours  bestowed  on  Ignatius  Loyola, 
none  were  more  remarkable  than  his 


ecstasy,  which  lasted  eight  day3,  begin- 
ning on  Saturday  evening  and  continuing 
till  eight  o’clock  at  night  the  Saturday 
following,  during  all  which  time  his 
body  was  perfectly  insensible.  He  was 
thought  to  be  dead,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  his  funeral ; only  a slight 
motion  of  the  heart  caused  it  to  be 
delayed.  He  would  never  say  what  he 
saw  in  this  ecstasy,  and  would  never 
speak  of  it,  except  to  his  most  intimate 
friends.  His  reticence  greatly  increased 
his  reputation,  for  he  was  thought  to  be 
the  possessor  of  a secret  of  the  life  to 
come  unknown  to  others,  which  only  his 
great  modesty  forbade  him  to  make 
known. — Acta  Sanctorum,  July  31. 

The  trance  or  ecstasy  of  Jeanne  Marie 
de  Maille  (a.d.  1332-1414).  One  holy 
Thursday,  as  Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille'  was 
reading  the  Passion  of  Christ,  she  was 
ravished  in  ecstasy  till  the  following 
morning.  God  transported  her  to  para- 
dise, and  taught  her  to  understand  the 
greatness  and  the  fall  of  Adam.  She 
saw  his  return  to  paradise,  and  God 
revealed  to  her  a perfect  and  clear  know- 
ledge of  every  event  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  up  to  the  time  of  the  Passion. 
— Pere  de  Boisgaultier  (her  confessor). 
Life  of  Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille. 

St.  John- Joseph  de  la  Croix  had  frequent 
ecstasies  (a.d.  1654-1734).  St.  John  de 
la  Croix  had  frequent  ecstasies,  in  some 
of  which  his  body  was  buoyed  up  as  high 
as  the  ceiling  of  his  cell.  In  others  he 
was  favoured  with  heavenly  visions.  In 
these  ecstasies  he  was  dead  to  all  that 
passed  around  him  ; he  neither  saw,  nor 
heard,  nor  felt  anything  ; he  remained  as 
motionless  as  a marble  statue,  and  his 
face  grew  bright  as  burning  coals.  Some- 
times a glory  of  light  encircled  his  head, 
and  sometimes  he  held  communion  with 
the  Virgin  Mary.  One  Christmas  Day 
Jesu3  Himself  came  to  him  as  an  infant, 
and  was  nursed  in  his  arms  for  several 
hours.  What  is  even  more  remarkable 
in  these  ecstasies  is,  that  he  was  some- 
times in  two  or  more  places  at  the  same 
time. — Cardinal  Wiseman,  Evangelic  De- 
monstrations, vol.  xri.,  of  Mons.  Migne. 

The  ecstasies  of  St.  Joseph  of  Copertino 
(a.d.  1603-1663).  The  acts  of  the  process 
of  canonization  refer  to  the  ecstasies  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Copertino.  He  was  con- 
stantly entranced.  On  one  occasion  the 
superior  commanded  him  to  return  to 
himself,  to  leave  the  supernatural  world 
for  the  world  of  this  work-a-day  life, 
and  he  instantly  obeyed,  He  seeme4 
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amazed  that  any  one  should  think  it 
strange  to  pass  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  from  life  to  death,  or  back  again. 
His  ecstasies  were  a veritable  absence 
from  the  body,  a living  death.  He 
remained  throughout  in  the  same  posture, 
whether  sitting,  kneeling,  standing,  or 
walking — his  hands  crossed,  his  eyes  up- 
lifted. No  physical  force  had  any  effect 
on  him.  Sometimes  he  was  pricked  with 
needles,  sometimes  he  was  branded  with 
hot  iron,  sometimes  a torch  or  candle  was 
held  to  his  sides  ; hut  he  showed  no  sign 
of  feeling.  One  day'  he  said  to  the  car- 
dinal of  Lauria,  “ My  brothers  mock  me 
for  my  ecstasies.  They  hum  my  hands, 
they  break  my  fingers.”  And  he  showed 
the  cardinal  his  blisters  and  broken 
fingers,  but  the  cardinal  only  laughed. 
The  cardinal  asking  him  what  an  ecstasy 
was  like,  St.  Joseph  answered,  “ They 
seem  like  transportations  into  a gallery 
full  of  the  new  and  the  beautiful,  where, 
ns  in  a glass,  one  sees  the  wonders  which 
it  may  please  God  to  show.” — Dominic 
llernini,  Life  of  St.  Joseph  of  Copcrtino. 

The  ecstasies  of  Father  Livier  de  Eipa 
Transona  (a.d.  1556-1598).  Father 

Livier  de  Eipa  Transona  would  remain 
long  hours  in  ecstasy,  having  foretastes 
of  heaven.  In  these  trances  not  unfre- 
quently  Jesus  as  an  infant  would  appear 
to  him,  and  sometimes  the  holy  mother 
also.  Father  Livier  often  conversed  with 
both  freely,  and  felt  how  true  it  is  that 
to  die  would  be  gain. — Les  Petits  Bollan- 
distes,  vol.  xv.  p.  16.  i 

The  ecstasies  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  of 
Pazzi  (a.d.  1566-1607).  Mary  Magda- 
lene of  Pazzi,  canonized  by  Clement  X. 
(1670-1676),  was  noted  for  her  ecstasies. 
After  her  novitiate  she  fell  dangerously 
ill,  and  was  taken  to  the  infirmary,  where 
she  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  and  her  face 
became  luminous  and  radiant  as  the  sun. 
She  remained  an  hour  in  this  state  ; and 
for  four  successive  days,  after  every  com- 
munion, she  was  favoured  with  similar 
ravishments.  Sometimes  her  ecstasies 
lasted  an  entire  day,  and  the  superiors  ap- 
pointed two  sisters,  ns  secretaries,  to  take 
down  in  writing  what  she  revealed  in 
these  trances.  Her  revelations  form  a 
thick  volume,  which  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  Ordinary'.  In  one  of 
these  ecstasies  she  cried  out,  “Lord,  what 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?”  and  Christ 
replied,  “Fast  all  Lent,  and  on  other 
days  take  no  nourishment  except  bread 
and  water.  Go  barefoot,  wear  only7  one 
garment  and  a scapular,  Pray  six  hours 


on  the  eve  of  communion.”  If  ever  her 
superior  commanded  her  to  take  any  other 
sustenance,  she  could  never  keep  it  down  ; 
and  if  she  ever  put  shoes  on  her  feet,  they 
slipped  off  spontaneously.  This  great 
abstinence  never  enfeebled  her,  but  rather 
gave  her  more  vigour  and  energy. — Vin- 
cent Puccini,  Life  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
of  Pazzi. 

Tho  directions  ascribed  to  Christ  in  this  extract  can 
need  no  comment. 

St.  Odilia  at  her  death  was  in  an  ecstasy 
(eighth  century).  When  St.  Odilia  was 
dying,  she  sent  her  nieces,  who  stood 
around,  to  go  and  pray.  On  their  return, 
they  found  her  in  an  ecstasy,  and  thought 
she  was  dead.  Soon  she  camo  to  herself, 
and  told  those  about  her  that  God  had. 
transported  her  to  heaven,  with  St.  Lucy, 
to  give  her  a foretaste  of  paradise.  She 
now  greatly  desired  to  receive  the  Viati- 
cum, and  an  angel  of  light  came  down, 
in  the  presence  of  all  those  assembled, 
and  presented  to  her  the  chalice  “ renfer- 
maut  le  corps  ct  le  sang  pre'eieux  de  Je'sus 
Christ.”  When  Odilia  had  received  it, 
the  angel  vanished.  The  chalice,  how- 
ever, was  left  in  her  hands,  and  was  pre- 
served at  Hohenburg  till  1546.  It  was 
“ enchasse'  dans  de  Tor  et  de  l’argent.” 
The  convent  of  Hohenburg  has  a chalice 
in  its  arms,  and  in  Christian  art  St. 
Odilia  is  represented  holding  the  cup  in 
her  hands. — St.  Francis  Xavier  of  Besan- 
^on,  Saints  de  Tranche  Comtd. 

The  venerable  Anna  Maria  Ta'igi  noted 
for  her  ecstasies  (a.d.  1769-1837).  Anna 
Maria  Taigi  of  Siena  was  a tradesman’s 
wife,  the  mother  of  seven  children,  and 
noted  for  her  charity,  self-denial,  and 
piety7.  Cardinal  Pedicini  say7s  the  fire 
of  her  soul  could  not  be  suppressed,  and 
it  was  truly  marvellous  to  find  her  in 
some  ecstasy7,  broom  in  hand,  in  the  act 
of  cleaning  the  house, — there  she  would 
stand  immovable,  as  if  petrified.  Some- 
times at  table  she  would  remain  im- 
movable as  a statue,  e.yes  fixed,  and 
apparently  asleep.  Her  husband  would 
try  to  rouse  her,  but  she  would  show 
no  consciousness,  nor  give  any  sign  of 
life.  When  the  ecstasy  was  over  she 
would  appear  joyous  and  happy,  and  her 
husband  would  chide  her  for  sleeping  at 
table,  and  sometimes  he  would  prescribe 
her  medicines. — L’abbe'  Richard,  Memoirs 
of  Cardinal  Pedicini. 

St.  Theresa  leas  caught  up,  in  a trance, 
to  the  third  heaven  (a.d.  1515-1582). 
At  one  time  St.  Theresa  was  caught  up 
to  the  third  heaven,  whether  in  the  body, 
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or  out  of  tlie  bod}',  she  could  not  tell ; 
but  she  informs  us,  in  her  autobiography, 
that  she  saw  in  heaven  such  mysteries, 
such  fulness  of  glory,  and  such  joy,  as 
pass  all  human  understanding.  While 
in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  our  Lord  said 
to  her,  “Consider,  daughter,  what  great 
joys  worldlings  deprive  themselves  of.” 
This  vision  was  afterwards  repeated 
often  and  often.  St.  Theresa  says  she 
beheld,  on  one  occasion,  not  in  spirit 
only,  but  with  bodily  eyes,  the  blessed 
Trinity,  the  exalted  Christ,  the  immacu- 
late Virgin,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  the 
angels  round  the  throne. 

St.  Theresa  saw  both  the  Trinity  and  the  exalted  Jesus 
With  her  “bodily  eyes.”  One  could  wish  that  she  hud 
described  the  former,  and  told  us  how  the  Son  was  both 
incorporated  in  the  unity  and  yet  alone,  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father.  Of  course,  if  she  snw  these 
things  with  her  bodily  eyes,  the  whole  mystery  could  bo 
explained  to  human  understanding.  (See  St.  Fubsy, 
p.  310.) 

On  another  occasion,  while  St.  Theresa 
was  singing  the  hymn  Veni  Creator , she 
fell  into  a trance,  and  heard  the  voice  of 
Christ  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  say  to 
her,  “ I do  not  wish  you,  My  daughter, 
to  hold  any  longer  fellowship  with  man, 
but  let  your  conversation  in  future  be 
with  angels  only.”  From  this  moment 
all  her  love  for  every  human  being  ceased, 
and  she  had  no  love  which  was  not  wholly 
absorbed  by  God  and  Christ. — Autobio- 
graphy (edited  by  John  of  Jesus  Maria). 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  had  frequent 
ecstasies  (a.d.  1224-1274).  Towards  the 
close  of  life,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was 
more  and  more  disengaged  from  all 
earthly  thoughts ; his  eye  was  fixed  on 
other  horizons,  and  “angels’  wings  un- 
folded in  him  to  bear  his  spirit  up  to 
things  immortal."  His  ecstasies  were 
frequent,  and  at  such  times  his  soul  left 
his  body,  which  remained  like  inert 
matter  till  the  spirit  returned.  And  when 
his  soul  returned  to  its  house  of  clay,  he 
would  sigh,  in  the  -words  of  St.  Paul, 
“Oh,  who  will  deliver  me  from  this  body 
of  death?  ” — Lcs  Petits  L'ollandistes,  voi. 
iii.  pp.  260,  261. 

The  ecstasies  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villeneuve 
(a.d.  1488-1655).  In  preaching,  the 
spirit  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villeneuve  was 
so  rapt  by  the  inspiration  of  his  text, 
that  he  would  not  unfrequently  fall  into 
an  ecstasy,  and  remain  so  for  hours. 
Thus,  on  one  holy  Thursday,  after  giving 
out  the  text,  “ Lord,  dost  Thou  wash  my 
feet?”  he  remained  stock-still,  with  no 
movement  of  life,  except  indeed  that 
tears  rolled  in  floods  down  his  cheeks. 
Again,  on  the  day  of  the  Transfiguration, 
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after  giving  out  the  text,  “Lord,  it  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here,”  he  was  rapt  in 
an  ecstasy.  But  the  most  notable  in- 
stance was  on  Ascension  Day,  when  he 
was  archbishop  of  Valentia.  After  giving 
out  the  text,  “He  was  parted  from  them, 
and  carried  up  into  heaven,”  he  remained 
in  an  ecstasy  for  five  hours,  without 
showing  any  sign  of  life.  Generally, 
in  preaching,  he  was  most  fervid  and 
eloquent.  He  was  called  a St.  Paul  for 
the  profoundness  of  his  doctrine,  the 
Elijah  of  the  gospel  dispensation  for  his 
zeal,  and  a seraph  for  his  burning  words 
of  wisdom  and  grace.  Charles  V.  admired 
him  above  all  preachers,  and  when  he 
went  to  hear  him,  always  mingled  with 
the  general  throng. — Acta  Sanctorum, 
vol.  v.  Sept.  18. 

St.  Veronica  of  Binasco  had  frequent 
ecstasies  (a.d.  1497).  St.  Veronica  of 
Binasco,  near  Milan,  was  bom  in  a very 
humble  condition,  but  was  rich  in  grace, 
and  favoured  with  frequent  ecstasies,  in 
which  were  revealed  to  her  both  things 
past  and  things  to  come.  Sometimes  she 
saw  Jesus  Christ,  sometimes  the  mother 
of  God,  sometimes  the  angels  and  the 
saints  in  light,  and  sometimes  all  to- 
gether ; and  in  these  ecstasies  were 
revealed  to  her  the  moral  causes  of 
events,  and  the  secrets  of  God’s  provi- 
dence. It  is  worth  while  to  compare 
the  visions  of  Veronica  with  those  of 
Catherine  Emmerich  and  Mary  of  Agreda. 
— Isidore  of  Isolano,  Life  of  St.  Veronica 
of  Binasco  (dedicated  by  authority  to 
Francois  I.  and  queen  Claude). 

St.  Verulus  leaves  his  body  at  Marcenay 
to  go  to  Mussy  to  save  a child  from  afire 
(a.d.  591).  Aganon,  professor  of  Chatil- 
lon,  in  the  ninth  century,  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing incident  in  one  of  his  homilies: — 
“King  Gontran,  having  heard  of  the 
wonderful  things  done  by  St.  Verulus, 
went  to  Marcenay  to  mass.  While  cele- 
brating the  communion,  St.  Verulus  was 
taken  in  a trance,  and  remained  silent  and 
motionless  for  an  hour,  when  he  continued 
the  service  from  the  point  at  which  he 
had  broken  off.  When  the  service  was 
over,  the  king  asked  Verulus  -why  he  had 
interrupted  the  sacrifice  so  long.  Verulus 
replied,  because  he  had  seen  a house  on 
fire  at  Mussy,  and  went  to  rescue  a child 
in  danger  of  being,  burnt  to  death.  The 
king  instantly  despatched  a rider  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  explanation, 
and  the  messenger  brought  word  back 
that  he  found  the  people  of  Mussy  all 
talking  about  the  bravery  of  St.  Verulus, 
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who,  they  say,  risked  his  life  to  save  a 
child,  who  was  fast  asleep  in  a house  on 
fire. — L'ubbe'  Duplus,  Vie  [sic]  des  Saints 
du  Diocese  de  Dijon. 

In  Christian  art  St.  Verulus  is  sometimes  represented 
holding  a child  by  the  hand,  and  sometimes  as  rescuing 
a child  from  a house  on  fire. 

St.  Peter  II.  of  Tarentaise  went  in  duplicate  to  Lusanno 
to  deliver  three  prisoners  who  invoked  him  (seo  p.  92). 

The  beatific  vision  of  St.  Victor  of  Plancij 
(sixth  century).  The  lord  of  Queudes 
asked  St.  Victor  to  his  castle.  It  was  a 
Sunday,  and  St.  Victor  went  first  to 
assist  in  divine  service.  All  of  a sudden 
he  was  in  an  ecstasy,  saw  the  heavens 
open,  heard  the  angelic  harmonies,  such 
as  no  human  ear  except  St.  Paul’s  had 
ever  heard,  and  beheld  the  beatific  vision 
which  Isaiah  saw  in  the  year  that  king 
Uzziah  died  (ch.  vi.).  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  church  of  Queudes  selected  St. 
Victor  for  its  patron,  and  ever  held  him 
in  the  highest  veneration. 

Another  instance.  On  another  occasion, 
during  prayer,  St.  Victor  saw  the  heavens 
open,  and  in  the  midst  a cross  of  gold, 
enriched  with  numberless  precious  stones 
more  brilliant  than  the  stars.  As  he 
gazed,  enchanted  at  the  sight,  a voice 
said  to  him,  “ These  precious  stones 
which  you  see  set  in  the  cross  are  the 
souls  of  saints,  who  for  the  love  of 
Christ  have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.” — St.  Bernard,  Sermon  on  the  Fete- 
day  of  St.  Victor  (Feb.  26). 

Tree  of  Knowledge. 

Gfx.  i.  17  ; ii.  3.  In  the  middle  of  the  garden 
of  Eden  was  the  tree  of  knowledge,  good  to 
make  men  wise ; but  Adam  and  Eve  were 
forbidden  to  eat  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  lest  they 
should  he  as  gods,  able  to  discern  both  good 
aud  evil. 

Buddha's  Bo  tree , a tree  of  knowledge. 
Buddha  thought  ignorance  the  source  of 
all  human  ills,  and  that  its  removal 
would  bring  to  nought  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  Buddha  himself  attained  to 
this  perfect  consummation  while  sitting 
under  the  tree  of  knowledge,  called 
“ Bodhidruma,”  or  the  Bo  tree  ; and  the 
Buddhists  assert  that  this  tree  marks 
the  middle  of  the  earth. 

Twclvo  hundred  year3  after  the  death  of  Buddha, 
Ilioucn-Thsang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  found  the  Bo  tree  ; 
and  in  1812  a peepul  tree,  planted  on  the  spot  of  the 
original  Bo  tree,  was  in  full  vigour,  aud  apparently 
about  a hundred  years  old. 

Uncliaste  and  Unclean  Spirits. 

Luke  viii.  2.  Mary,  called  Magdalene,  out 
of  whom  went  seven  devils. 


Mark  vii.  25-30.  A woman,  whose  young 
daughter  had  an  unclean  spirit,  came  and  fell 
at  the  feet  of  J esus,  and  besought  Him  that  He 
would  cast  forth  the  devil  out  of  her  daughter. 
And  Jesus  said,  Go  thy  way ; the  devil  is  gone 
out  of  thy  daughter.  [And  so  it  was.] 

St.  Antony  the  Great  expels  from  a 
woman  an  unclean  spirit  (fourth  century). 
When  St.  Antony  came  to  the  city  gate, 
a woman  called  after  him,  saying,  “Wait, 
thou  man  of  God.  My  daughter  is 
grievously  vexed  with  an  unclean  spirit.” 

St.  Antony,  hearing  himself  called  after, 
stopped  till  the  woman  and  her  daughter 
came  up  to  him,  when  the  damsel  dashed 
herself  violently  to  the  ground.  St. 
Antony,  moved  with  compassion,  called 
on  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  said,  “Thou 
foul  and  unclean  spirit,  come  out  of  her, 
aud  enter  no  more  therein.”  At  the  word 
the  fiend  came  out,  the  maiden  was  made 
whole,  and  the  mother  blessed  God  that 
had  given  such  power  to  Hi3  saints. — 
St.  Athanasius,  Life  of  St.  Antony  the 
Great. 

St.  Bernard  casts  out  an  unclean  spirit 
from  a woman  of  Pavia.  When  St. 
Bernard  was  in  Pavia,  a woman  with  an 
unclean  spirit  was  brought  to  him.  The 
devil  cried  insolently,  “ Thou  muncher 
of  leeks  and  onions,  thou  shalt  not  cast 
me  out.”  St.  Bernard  ordered  the  woman 
to  be  taken  to  St.  Syrus’s  church.  Then 
the  devil  began  to  jest  and  to  scoff,  say- 
ing, “ IIo,  ho  ! Little  Syrus  could  not 
cast  me  out,  neither  shall  Bernard.”  St. 
Bernard  replied,  “ Syrus  cannot  cast 
thee  out,  thou  foul  fiend,  neither  can 
Bernard ; but  Jesus  Christ  can,  and  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  I,  Bernard, 
command  thee  to  depart  hence.”  Then 
the  devil  departed,  and  the  woman  was  l 
freed  from  her  tormentor.  — William  i 
(abbot  of  Theodore),  Life  of  St.  Bernard.  . 

St.  Bernard  delivers  a woman  from  an  > i 
incubus.  St.  Bernard  delivers  a woman  i 
from  an  unclean  spirit,  called  an  in-  ■ 
cubus,  which  had  kept  carnal  company 
with  her  for  six  months.  The  saint  gave 
his  staff  to  the  woman,  and  she  placed  it 
in  her  chamber ; after  which  the  devil  1 1 
molested  her  no  more. — William  (abbot  t 
of  Theodore),  Life  of  St.  Bernard. 

“ Incubcs.  Les  demonographes  ont  imaging  des  demon*  I j 
incubes,  qui  toinnientaient,  par  des  images  obsednes,  ct 
niCnic  «les  r&dittfs,  les  personnes  qui  nvaient  fait  vceu  du 
chastetti."  Unchaste  [dreams  are  called  “ Ephialtcs."—  • 
Noel,  Dictlonnairo  do  la  Fablo. 

St.  Cyriacus  chases  an  unclean  spirit  I 
from  a princess  (fourth  century.  The. 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Diocletian  was  i 
grievously  tormented  by  an  uncleai}  * 
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spirit,  and  while  her  imperial  father  was 
one  day  lamenting  her  sad  state,  the 
devil  cried  out  aloud,  “Ah!  and  I will 
continue  to  torment  her,  and  will  never 
leave  her,  unless  Cyriacus  compels  me.” 
The  emperor  then  sent  for  the  saint,  and 
Cyriacus  went  to  the  royal  palace,  ac- 
companied with  Largus  and  Smaragdus. 
As  Cyriacus  approached  the  princess,  he 
said,  “Thou  foul  and  unclean  spirit,  I 
command  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  come  out  of  her,  and  never 
more  enter  in.”  The  devil  answered, 
“If  thou  wilt  have  me  leave  this  abode, 
assign  me  another  where  I may  abide.” 
Then  said  Cyriacus,  “ Enter  into  me,  if 
you  can.”  The  devil  answered,  “You 
know  very  well  I cannot,  because  you 
arc  a sealed  vessel  unto  the  Lord.”  Said 
Cyriacus,  “Thou  foul  and  unclean  spirit, 
I now  command  thee  a second  time,  in 
the  name  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
come  out  of  this  damsel,  that  she  also 
may  be  a sealed  vessel  unto  God.”  “0 
Cyriacus,”  cried  the  devil,  “if  you  com- 
pel me  to  go  out  hence,  I will  compel  you 
to  go  into  Persia.”  Then  said  the  saint 
a third  time,  “ I tell  thee,  thou  foul  and 
unclean  spirit,  for  the  third  time,  come 
out,  thou  cursed  devil,  or  suffer  the 
penalty  of  your  disobedience.”  The 
devil  could  parley  no  longer,  and  came 
out  sullenly.  The  princess,  being  freed 
from  her  tormentor,  fell  on  her  knees  at 
the  saint’s  feet,  and  said  to  him,  “ Ser- 
vant of  the  living  God,  I beseech  you 
to  baptize  me,  for  my  earnest  desire  is 
to  he  a Christian.”  St.  Largus  and  St. 
Smaragdus  lifted  her  up,  and  set  her  on 
her  feet  ; and  her  father,  the  emperor, 
seeing  his  daughter  perfectly  recovered, 
rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy,  and 
held  in  Rome  a magnilicent  triumph  in 
celebration  of  the  event.  The  damsel 
was  duly  baptized,  with  the  entire  con- 
sent of  her  mother  Serena,  who  was  also 
numbered  with  the  elect.  Diocletian  sent 
costly  presents  to  Cyriacus,  appointed 
him  a commodious  house,  and  gave  him 
a suitable  retinue. — Life  of  St.  Marcellus 
the  Pope  (from  the  public  registers). 

Thl3  talc  is  also  fathered  ou  St.  Vitus  (see  p.  816). 

St.  Cyriacus  chases  an  unclean  spirit 
from  the  princess  Jobia  (fourth  century). 
JBnharam,  king  of  Persia,  being  informed 
of  the  cure  by  Cyriacus  of  the  daughter 
of  Diocletian,  emperor  of  Rome  (see 
above),  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Persia  to 
heal  the  princess  Jobia,  who  was  also  pos- 
sessed of  an  unclean  spirit,  which  tor- 


mented her  greatly.  The  emperor  Dio- 
cletian broke  the  subject  to  the  saint,  and 
Cyriacus  professed  himself  willing  to 
undertake  this  long  journey.  Accor- 
dingly, the  emperor  of  Rome  provided 
for  him  a ship,  fully  equipped,  and  fur- 
nished with  all  things  necessary.  Largus 
and  Smaragdus  still  bore  him  company. 
When  the  saint  reached  the  shah’s  palace, 
he  was  very  honourably  entertained,  and, 
being  brought  into  Jobia’s  private  apart- 
ments, the  devil  cried  out  to  him,  “ Good 
day,  Cyriacus.  Are  you  tired  with  your 
long  journey?  I told  you  I would  drag 
you  to  Persia,  you  remember,  when  you 
drove  me  from  house  and  home  in 
Diocletian’s  daughter.  Well,  well,  so 
you  are  here  now  ; and  pray,  what  can 
I do  to  serve  you  ? ” Cyriacus  said 
sternly,  “ Thou  foul  and  unclean  spirit, 
forbear  this  insolence.  And  I command 
you,  in  the  all-powerful  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  come  out  of  this  damsel,  and 
never  enter  into  her  again.”  “ With 
pleasure,”  said  the  devil,  “ will  I oblige 
so  kind  a friend  ; but,  of  course,  you 
will  assign  me  a body  where  I may  abide 
unmolested  for  the  future.”  “I  will 
assign  you  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said 
the  saint  sternly,  “ nor  will  I make  any 
terms  with  you  at  all;  but  I command 
you,  now  a second  time,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  the  ever-living  God,  leave  this 
damsel  without  another  word.”  Then 
the  devil  came  out  of  her,  and  flew 
howling  into  the  air,  and  crying  as  he 
went,  “Terrible,  dreadful  name,  that 
hath  such  power  over  me,  and  will  never 
leave  me  at  peace ! ” When  the  devil 
was  departed,  Cyriacus  made  the  princess 
a catechumen,  and  in  due  time  baptized 
her,  with  450  other  converts. — Life  of  St. 
Marcellus  the  Pope  (from  the  public 
registers). 

St.  Hilarion  casts  out  from  a young 
woman  an  unchaste  spirit.  A young  man 
of  Gaza  was  enamoured  of  a damsel  of 
high  family,  but  found  no  encourage- 
ment; so,  going  to  Memphis,  he  obtained 
from  the  sorcerers  of  the  temple  of 
Esculapius  a love-charm.  It  consisted 
of  a brazen  plate  filled  with  cabalistic 
signs  ; and  was  to  be  laid,  with  certain 
words,  under  the  threshold  of  the  damsel’s 
house,  wholly  hidden  from  sight.  This 
was  duly  done,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  maiden  became  shamelessly  in  love 
with  the  young  man.  Her  father,  quite 
shocked  at  her  immodesty,  took  her  to 
St.  Hilarion,  and  the  devil,  howling, 
cried  out,  “ I pray  you,  torment  me  not, 
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for  I was  compelled  by  the  priests  of 
Memphis  to  take  up  my  abode  here.” 
Ililarion  commanded  the  unchaste  and  un- 
clean spirit  to  depart,  but  the  devil  made 
answer,  “ I cannot,  till  the  charm  which 
binds  me  to  obedience  is  removed  from 
the  threshold  of  the  door.”  Ililarion 
demanded  how  the  foul  fiend  had  dared 
to  enter  into  the  body  of  a handmaid  of 
the  Lord  ; and  the  devil  answered  he  did 
it  to  save  the  lady  from  evil.  “Villain  and 
liar  ! ” roared  Ililarion  ; “ come  out  this 
instant,  I say.”  When  the  devil  again 
implored  the  saint  that  the  charm  on  him 
might  be  removed  first,  Hilarion  refused 
to  interfere  with  it,  to  show  that  no 
charm  or  magic  can  resist  the  will  of 
God.  So,  howling  and  yelling,  the 
devil  departed ; and  the  damsel  was 
restored  to  her  right  mind. — St.  Jerome, 
Vita  St.  Hilarionis  Eremitce  (a.d.  390). 
See  also  Nicephorus  Callistus  (who  died 
1350),  Ecclesiastical  History. 

St.  Vitus  chases  an  unclean  spirit  from 
a princess  (fourth  century).  The  emperor 
Diocletian  had  a daughter  possessed  of 
an  unclean  spirit ; and  the  devil  said  he 
would  depart  out  of  her,  if  Vitus  com- 
manded it.  So  the  emperor  sent  for  St. 
A'itus,  and  requested  him  to  exorcise  the 
princess,  his  daughter.  The  man  of  God 
laid  his  hands  upon  her  head,  and  said, 
“ I command  thee,  thou  wicked  spirit,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  come 
out  of  her,  and  enter  no  more  in.”  Then 
the  devil  departed  with  terrible  bowlings, 
and  hurt  many  pagans  who  had  scoffed 
at  the  saint,  not  believing  he  had  power 
over  spirits  of  the  other  world.  (See  St. 
Cyriacus,  p.  314.) — Edward  Kinesman 
(1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  382.  (See 
the  collections  of  Papebroch,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1013.) 

Edward  Kinesman  Bays,',"  This  life  of  St.  Vitus  is  taken 
out  of  an  auncient  MS.,  with  which  Venerable  Bede 
uccordcth,  and  other  nuthours  of  martyrologes.” 

Urim  and  Tliummim. 

Exod.  xxviii.  30.  The  words  Urim  and 
Thummim  mean  “light  and  perfection.”  They 
wero  something  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high 
priest  consulted  by  him  on  great  national  events. 
The  high  priest,  when  he  consulted  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  stood  with  his  face  to  the  curtain 
which  divided  the  holy  place  from  the  holy 
of  holies,  and  the  king  or  his  high  officers  stood 
at  a distance,  also  facing  the  curtain,  so  the 
high  priest,  of  course,  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  questioners.  The  question  being  put,  tho 
high  priest  consulted  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
and  gave  his  answer.  Whether  he  obtained  his 
response  by  drawing  lots,  or  whether  by  some 
special  sparkle  of  the  precious  stones  in  his 
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breastplate,  or  whether  by  some  other  revela- 
tion, nobody  knows. 

The  Urim  and  Thummim  of  Joseph  Smith  . 
the  Mormon.  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon-- 
ite,  called  “Urim  and  Thummim”  the 
spectacles  which,  he  asserts,  were  given  i 
him  by  an  angel,  to  enable  him  to  decipher  r 
the  “reformed  Egyptian  characters”  of: 
the  plates  containing  God’s  revelation  to 
him.  These  plates,  we  are  told,  were) 
hidden  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  in 
Ontario.  The  Urim  and  Thummim  spec-- 
tacles  are  described  as  “two  transparent' 
stones  set  in  the  rim  on  a bow  fastened  1 
to  a breastplate.”  Not  a very  clear  dc-  - 
scription,  it  must  be  confessed  ; however, 
Joseph  Smith,  by  the  aid  of  these  spec- 
tacles, deciphered  the  plates,  and  Oliver 
Cowdery  took  down  the  words,  “ because 
Smith  was  no  scholar.” 

There  is  literally  no  limit  to  the  credulity  of  man  on  i 
religious  subjects.  Wise  men  can  be  made  to  believe  * 
block  of  wood  or  stone  is  a god ; that  a crazy  woman  is 
the  Holy  Ghost ; tliat  anything  is  anything,  the  more  i 
unlikely  the  better. 

Veronicas. 

A " veronica  " is  a cloth  bearing  a likeness.  Gregor}-  of  ! 
Tours  ( ViL  J‘atr.  c.  12)  minted  tho  word  itonica  from  i 
the  Greek  icon,  an  image,  and  the  Latin  vera  (true).  Vera-  ■ 
iconica,  contracted  into  veronica,  i3  applied  especially  • 
to  a kerchief  or  cloth  stamped  " miraculously”  with  the  • 
face  of  Jesus  covered  with  sweat  and  blood,  as  He  was  . 
led  to  execution. 

The  usual  talc  is  this : A woman  of  position,  living  in 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  broke  through  the  procession,  when  it 
stopped  a few  moments  to  make  Simon  of  Cyren6  assist  iu 
carrying  the  cross,  and  wiped  the  face  of  Jesus  with  a 
cloth.  The  name  of  the  woman  was  Seraphia,  but  she  is 
not  unfrequently  called  Veronica,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Tho 
woman  who  had  the  veronica”  or  holy  face  of  Jesus. 

Some  of  the  details  of  this  story  differ  in  different  . 
accounts.  Thus  some  tell  us  Seraphia  handed  to  Jesus  the 
cloth,  with  which  Ho  wiped  His  own  faccand  then  returned 
the  cloth  to  the  woman  with  thanks.  Some,  again,  say 
Seraphia  did  not  live  actually  in  tho  Via  Dolorosa,  but  in 
the  last  house  of  a side  street,  running  into  it. 

[From  the  Bollandists  wo  find  that  " St.  Veronica  " was 
quite  another  person  to  tho  woman  referred  to  above. 
Seraphia,  we  are  told,  died  A.P.  70,  and  was  a native  of 
Jerusalem  of  good  station;  whereas  St.  Veronica  was  a 
villager  of  Milan,  who  died  a.d.  14P7.  Mgr.  Gu6rin. 
tells  us  that  tho  "proper  nnmo”  is  a Latin  form  of  the 
Greek  Berenicfi,  ns  venio  is  from  baino  (Greek,  to  go). 
He.  however,  passes  over  tho  difficulty  of  the  accentuated 
s\  liable  and  the  changed  vowel  in  the  middle  of  the  word, 
Berenice,  Veronica.] 

St.  Seraphia's  veronica  or  holy  face 
(a.d.  33).  The  following  is  a translation 
from  The  Dolorous  Passion  of  Catherine 
Emmerich,  a nun  of  the  Augustine  order 
in  the  convent  of  Dulmen  (1774-1824). 
Of  course,  the  tradition  existed  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  birth  of  this  German 
visionary,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
sixth  century,  but  the -narrative  of  Cathe- 
rine Emmerich  is  somewhat  graphic,  and 
has  the  merit  of  embodying  the  floating 
ideas  of  convent  life  upon  the  subject,  ! 
presented  under  the  form  of  a religious 
vision.  How  far  the  vision  was  a reveia- 
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tion  must  be  left  to  tbe  reader’s  judgment 
to  determine.  Speaking  of  the  Saviour’s 
passage  to  the  place  of  execution,  she 
says,  “The  procession  which  formed  at 
the  judgment  hall  entered  a long  street 
bearing  to  the  left,  into  which  ran  several 
side  streets.  Many  well-dressed  persons, 
when  they  saw  the  crowd,  retired,  lest 
they  should  be  defiled  ; but  there  were 
some  who  pitied  the  bearer  of  the  cross, 
fainting  under  a load  too  heavy  for  Ilis 
strength.  The  cortege  had  not  proceeded 
above  two  hundred  steps,  when  a man  of 
Gyrene,  Simon  by  name,  came  up  and 
assisted  Jesus.  As  the  procession  stopped 
a few  minutes  to  make  this  arrangement, 
a woman  of  tall  stature  and  imposing 
aspect  came  from  a large  house  on  the 
left  side  of  the  street.  She  was  closely 
veiled,  had  a cloth  thrown  over  her 
shoulders,  and  led  by  the  hand  a little 
girl,  not  above  nine  years  old.  The  child 
carried  a small  vase  filled  with  aromatized 
wine,  which  the  woman,  whose  name  was 
Seraphia,  had  prepared.  They  made 
their  way  through  the  crowd,  but  were 
pushed  back  by  the  officers  and  archers. 
Nothing  daunted,  they  persevered,  passed 
through,  and  made  their  way  straight  to 
lesus.  Then,  falling  at  Hisfeet,  Seraphia 
banded  to  the  Man  of  Grief  her  cloth, 
paying,  1 Suffer  me  to  wipe  my  Saviour’s 
:acc.’  Jesus  took  the  cloth,  wiped  His 
iace  covered  with  sweat  and  blood,  and 
■etnrned  it  with  thanks.  Seraphia,  after 
iissing  it,  put  it  under  her  mantle,  and 
ose  to  her  feet.  The  little  girl  now 
imidly  presented  the  wine.  It  was  too 
ate ; the  procession  was  ready  to  start 
(gain  ; the  intruders  were  rudely  pushed 
tn  one  side,  and  Jesus,  with  a blow  from 
[he  Pharisees,  was  commanded  to  move 
>n.  Seraphia  hurried  with  her  companion 
ito  the  house,  laid  the  cloth  on  the  table, 
nd  fainted.  While  the  child,  terribly 
larrned,  bent  over  her,  crying,  a neigh- 
our  dropped  in,  saw  the  cloth  on  the 
ible,  and  observed  that  it  bore  the  irn- 
ress  of  the  face  of  Jesus.  When  Seraphia 
ime  to  herself,  and  saw  the  likeness  on 
le  cloth,  she  wept  bitterly,  and,  falling 
i her  knees,  exclaimed,  ‘ Blessed  be  the 
ame  of  God  my  Saviour,  who  has  left 
ie  this  memorial ! ’ ” 

I This  probably  is  a pretty  faithful  pic- 
■irc  of  what  is  believed  by  “the  faithful  ” 
■ Seraphia  and  the  veronica.  Bernard 
■b  Breydenbach,  dean  of  Maycnce,  went 
•B  Jerusalem  in  July  1-1,  1183,  and  passing 
•■'wn  theVia.  Dolorosa,  carefully  measured 
pc  distances  of  the  several  “stations,” 


and  he  informs  us  that  the  house  of 
Seraphia,  whom  he  calls  Veronica,  is  a 
large  house  550  paces  * from  the  governor’s 
palace.  Adrichomius  of  Cologne  says 
it  was  not  in  the  row,  but  occupied  an 
angle  of  a side  street,  the  door  of  the 
house  being  round  the  corner.  From  this 
point  to  the  spot  where  Jesus  fell  fainting 
the  second  time,  he  tells  us,  was  exactly 
eleven  feet  more  than  336  paces. 

Whatever  credit  or  discredit  may  be 
placed  on  this  story,  it  cannot  but  be 
interesting  to  know  somewhat  of  the 
future  history  of  this  mysterious  cloth, 
and  happily  different  writers  have  fur- 
nished ns  with  the  minutest  details.  Thus 
Philip  of  Bergamo  informs  us  how  it 
came  to  Rome.  He  says  that  Tiberius 
C;esarv  the  emperor,  sent  his  friend  Volu- 
sian,  a valiant  soldier  of  the  imperial 
guards,  to  escort  Veronica  to  Rome.  The 
emperor  was  ill  at  the  time  with  a grievous 
malady,  but  the  moment  he  set  his  eyes 
on  the  cloth  he  was  completely  cured. 
This  miracle  made  a great  impression  on 
him,  and  he  wanted  to  enrol  Jesus  among 
the  Roman  gods ; but  the  senate  would 
not  listen  to  the  proposal,  so  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  a statue 
of  the  Nazarene,  which  he  placed  in  his 
palace. 

Catherine  Emmerich  has  described  this 
interview  between  Tiberius  C®sar  and 
Seraphia  also,  and  the  reader  no  doubt 
will  be  glad  to  see  what  she  calls  her 
vision.  She  says,  “ Three  years  after 
the  Ascension,  I saw  the  Roman  emperor 
send  a messenger  to  Jerusalem  to  collect 
together  all  that  he  could  learn  about  the 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Jesus.  When  the  imperial  messenger 
returned  to  Rome,  he  took  with  him 
Nieodemus,  Seraphia,  and  Epaphras, father 
of  John  Chuza.  I saw  Veronica  intro- 
duced to  the  emperor.  He  was  sick  at 
the  time,  and  confined  to  his  bed.  His 
bed  was  elevated  on  a dais,  approached 
by  two  steps.  The  chamber  was  a large 
square  one,  with  no  window,  light  being 
admitted  through  the  ceiling.  Serapiiia, 
when  she  entered  the  chamber,  had  with 
her  the  veronica  or  holy  face,  and 
another  cloth  impressed  with  the  stripes 
of  the  flagellation.  I saw  her  open  the 
former,  and  show  the  emperor  the  im- 
pressed likeness.  It  was  larger  than  life, 
because  the  cloth  was  moved  about  the 
Saviour’s  face,  and  wherever  it  touched 
the  face  it  received  an  impression.  The 
emperor  never  touched  the  cloth,  but  only 
* 1000  paces  = a mile. 
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looked  at  it ; and  as  the  children  of  Israel 
■were  healed  by  looking  on  the  brazen 
serpent,  the  emblem  and  type  of  Christ, 
so  Ciesnr  was  cured  by  looking  on  the 
cloth  impressed  with  the  face  of  the 
Redeemer." 

Calcaginus,  cited  by  Sandini,  and  re- 
produced by  Pamelius,  says,  “ The  cloth 
bearing  the  likeness  of  Christ  exists  still, 
and  is  held  in  high  veneration,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  miracles  with  which  it 
is  honoured,  but  more  especially  because 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  its 
genuineness."  Bollandus  informs  us  that 
it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  sacred 
historians  and  the  firm  belief  of  all  true 
Christians  that  the  Veronica  seu  Vultus 
Domini,  now  at  Rome,  is  the  identical 
and  veritable  cloth  offered  to  the  Redeemer 
on  his  way  to  Calvary.  It  was  placed  in 
the  Vatican  by  John  VII.  in  a.d.  707  ; 
and  is  enshrined  in  one  of  the  four  huge 
piers  which  support  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s 
church. 

The  veronica  is  mentioned  In  fin  ancient  ceremonial  of 
St.  Peter's  of  Rome,  dedicated  in  1143  to  Celestin  II.,  and 
published  by  Mabillon  (Museum  Ital.,  vol.  ii.  p.  122). 

. In  Matthew  of  Westminster’s  Flowers  of  History, 
mention  is  made  of  the  same,  under  Innocent  III.,  who 
died  in  1216. 

It  is  mentioned  in  a bull  by  Nicholas  IV.,  dated  1290; 
in  a bull  by  Pius  IV.,  dated  1561;  by  Sixtus  V.,  Benedict 
XIII.,  and  Gregory  XVI. 

The  sixth  tableau  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  is  “ Veronica  wiping 
the  face  of  Jesus.”  Several  festivals,  ostensions,  and  pro- 
cessions have  been  appointed  by  different  popes  in  honour 
of  the  holy  face,  from  the  tune  of  Celestin  II.  to  Gregory 
XIII. 

A book  called  Tht  Stations  of  the  Churches  of  Rome 
was  published  by  Sixtus  V.,  in  which  we  read,  "At  the 
extremity  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  near  the  sacred  door,  is  a 
chapel  and  altar  of  the  holy  cloth,  in  beautiful  mosaics. 
The  chapel  was  consecrated  by  John  VII.  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  On  the  altar,  in  a marble  coffer,  is  the  holy  cloth, 
called  the  veronica,  with  which  Seraphia  wiped  the  face 
of  Jesus  as  He  was  led  to  execution.  It  was  transferred 
to  the  Vatican  in  1440,  and  is  now  enshrined  in  one  of 
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Benedict  XIV.  says,  " In  the  basilica  of  the  Vatican  is 
preserved  the  lance  which  pierced  the  side  of  Jesus,  and 
the  veronica  f or  cloth  which  still  bears  faint  traces  of  the 
Saviour’s  face,  bedewed  with  sweat  and  blood.” 

The  words  of  the  hymn  sung  at  the  ostenslon  fof  tho 
veronica  run  thus:  "All  hail,  thou  holy  faco  of  our 
Redeemer,  on  which  shonothe  light  of  heavenly  splendour. 
All  hail,  thou  holy  face,  imprinted  on  a cloth  whiter  than 
snow,  in  token  of  love.  0 God,  who  at  the  request  of  Thy 
servant  Veronica  hath  left  us  this  memorial  of  Thy  like- 
ness, vouchsafe  to  us,  who  now  adore  this  symbol  of  Thy 
love  on  earth,  to  enter  into  kThy  joy  with  the  saints  in 
heaven.” 

To  the  present  day  cloths  with  a veronica  are  manu- 
factured and  sold,  each  cloth  being  authenticated  by  the 
signature  and  seal  of  a canon. 

St.  Brlglt,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  reproved,  we 
are  told,  many  who  doubted  tho  genuineness  of  the  holy 
face.  Dant6,  who  lived  1265-1321,  mentions  the  holy 
faco  in  his  Paradise.  Jean  Dorat  (1507-1588)  has  a 
poem  on  tho  subject.  And  even  to  the  present  day  the 


• It  was  moved  from  the  altar  either  to  the  church  of  the 
Santo  Spirito  or  to  one  dedicated  to  tho  Holy  Virgin,  and 
in  1440  it  was  carried  back  to  the  Vatican. 

t The  four  pillars  enshrine  tho  spear,  part  of  tho  cross, 

tho  head  of  St,  Arnlie w,  and  tlio  veronica. 
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ostension  of  tho  veronica  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  tho 
sacred  festivals. 

It  will  he  remembered  that  a statue  of  St.  Veronica 
(Seraphia)  stands  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome. 
She  is  represented  as  holding  the  holy  face.  It  was  tho 
work  of  Mochi,  an  Italian  sculptor  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Near  it  are  St.  Helena  with  a huge  cross,  St. 
Longinus  with  a spear,  and  St.  Andrew.  In  the  marble 
ciboriums  below  the  statues  aro  pieces  of  the  true  cross, 
the  head  of  the  sacred  spear,  and  the  veronica. 

A copy  of  the  veronica  was  sent  by  Urban  IV.  to  the 
Cistercian  nunnery  of  Montreuil,  where  his  sister  was  an 
inmate.  His  letter  is  dated  1249. 

Tho  Rev.  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  in  his  Walks  in  Rome,  says, 
"When  I examined  the  head  on  the  veronica  handker- 
chief, it  struck  me  as  undoubtedly  a work  of  early  Byzan- 
tine art,  perhaps  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  painted 
on  linen.” 

During  the  republican  domination  in  1849,  It  was 
rumoured  that,  about  Easter,  the  canons  of  St.  Peter  saw 
the  Volto-Santo  turn  pale  when  they  looked  on  it  1 1 It 
is  exhibited  for  a few  minutes  to  the  people  on  Holy 
Thursday  and  Good  Friday,  but  from  such  a height  that: 
nothing  can  bo  distinguished. 


Acheropites.  Acheropites  are  like- 
nesses not  made  by  the  hands  of  man. 

TheEast  boasts  of  an  acheropite,  which, , 
we  are  told,  “is  a face  of  Christ,  which 
tho  Saviour  Himself  sent,  photographed 
on  a cloth,  to  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa.  ,j 
It  is  twice  referred  to  in  the  Greek  Meno- 
logy,  on  Ang.  16  and  Oct.  11.  In  the' 
former  the  cloth  i3  held  by  an  angel  with 
outspread  wings,  with  this  inscription : 
“ In  memory  of  the  likeness  of  Christ  not 
made  by  the  hand  of  man.”  In  the  lattei 
case  the  inscription  is,  “In  memory  of 
theseventh  synod  of  Nice,”  a.d.  787.  This 
council  was  convened  against  the  Icono- 
clasts, and  the  acheropite  was  presentee 
by  two  Fathers  who  attended  the  synod 
in  testimony  of  their  veneration  for  pic  j 
tures  and  images.  This  holy  face 
mentioned  by  Niccphorus,  Evagriu 
Scholasticus,  and  Procopius,  was  trans 
ported  from  Constantinople  to  Rome,  an 
according  to  Carletti  is  the  one  now  i 
the  church  of  St.  Silvester.  Constantin 
Porphyrogenetus  says  of  this  acheropite 
“All  persons  agree  that  the  face  of  th 
Saviour  has  been  miraculously  impresse 
on  this  cloth,  although  it  must  be  cor 
fessed  all  do  not  agree  as  to  the  time  an 
details  . . . but  these  are  of  very  mine 
importance.” 

Emcrich  David,  in  his  famous  Ilistoi 
of  the  Paintings  of  the  Middle  Age  (1842: 
comparing  the  two  “holy  faces,”  sa; 
their  traits  are  perfectly  distinct,  ns  wc 
ns  their  history.  The  acheropite  he  d 
scribes  as  “ceile  de  toutes  oh  la  tete  i 
Jesus  a le  plus  de  dignite'.”  Rao 
Rochette  the  nrchamlogist  (1789-185 
thinks  it  belongs  to  the  sixth  centur 
and  that  it  was  placed  by  John  VII. 
the  basilica  of  the  Vatican. 

The  “ holy  face"  of  Jahen,  in  Span 
According  to  the  History  of  Christ 
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Persian,  this  face  is  not  an  acheropite, 
but  a real  veronica.  We  arc  told  that 
Seraphia  folded  her  napkin  in  three 
when  she  wiped  the  Saviour’s  face  ; and 
when  the  cloth  was  spread  open,  a veri- 
table impression  was  found  stamped  on 
each  of  the  three  folds.  One  of  the  im- 
pressions is  in  the  Vatican,  and  known  as 
the  veronica ; another  is  at  Milan  ; and 
the  third  at  Jahen,  in  Spain. 

The  “ holy  face"  of  Lucca.  Alban 
Butler  speaks  of  the  holy  face  of  Lucca, 
which,  he  says,  is  a very  ancient  mira- 
culous crucifix  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  in  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin,  at  Lucca.  This  is  all  he  says 
upon  the  subject. — Lives  of  the  Saints, 
Jan.  13  (note  to  “St.  Veronica  of  Milan  ”). 

The  face  of  Charles  1.  impressed  on  a 
cerecloth.  In  1813,  while  a passage  was 
being  constructed  under  the  choir  of  St. 
George’s  chapel,  Windsor,  an  aperture 
was  accidentally  made  in  one  of  the  walls 
of  Henry  VIII. ’s  vault.  Three  coffins 
were  seen,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
one  of  them  might  hold  the  remains  of 
Charles  I.  The  vault  was  examined  in 
the  presence  of  George  IV.  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  among  whom  was 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  who  published  “An 
Account  of  the  Opening  of  the  Coffin  of 
Charles  I.  4to,  1813.”  On  opening  the 
aforesaid  coffin,  the  body  was  found 
wrapped  in  cerecloth,  and  the  damp  folds 
about  the  face  adhered  so  closely,  that, 
on  being  detached,  the  cloth  was  found 
to  retain  an  impress  of  the  royal  counte- 
nance— a circumstance  which  to  ardent 
loyalists  would  doubtless  recall  the  le- 
gend of  the  Santa  Veronica. — Notes  and 
Queries,  March  3,  1883,  p.  161. 

Vicarious  Suffering.  (See  Im- 

puted Merit,  and  Justice  Justified, 

pt.  ii.) 

Rom.  lx.  3.  I could  wish  myself  accursed 
from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen 
according  to  the  flesh. 

Exod.  xxxii.  32.  And  Moses  said,  Oh,  this 
people  have  sinned  a great  sin ; yet  now,  if 

Thou  wilt  forgive  them ; If  not,  blot  me,  I 

pray  Thee,  out  of  Thy  book. 

1 Pet.  ii.  24.  Who  His  own  self  bare  our 
sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree. 

1 Pet.  iii.  18.  Christ  hath  once  suffered,  the 
Just  for  the  UDjust,  that  Ho  might  bring  us 
unto  God. 

St.  Abraham  the  hermit  and  his  niece 
Mary  (a.d.  360).  The  tale  of  St.  Abra- 
ham and  his  niece  Mary  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  stories  in  all  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  and  is  told  by  St.  Eplircm, 


deacon  of  Edessa,  a contemporary  and 
friend,  with  such  simplicity  and  feeling 
that  the  reader  feels  there  is  unexagge- 
rated truth  in  the  painful  narrative.  The 
tale  itself  is  not  to  be  reproduced  in  this 
volume,  but  only  such  a brief  outline  as 
may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  dogma  of 
vicarious  punishment. 

St.  Abraham  the  hermit  was  bom  at 
Chidana,  in  Mesopotamia,  of  wealthy 
and  noble  parents  ; but  he  abandoned  the 
world  and  became  a hermit.  His  brother 
dying,  left  an  only  daughter,  Mary,  to 
his  charge,  and  Abraham  built  a cell 
next  to  his  own  for  her,  and  here  he 
brought  her  up  most  carefully  to  a 
religious  life.  She  grew  up  very  beauti- 
ful, extremely  attached  to  her  uncle,  and 
most  devout ; but  a monk  fell  in  love 
with  her,  visited  Abraham  under  sundry 
pretences,  and  ultimately  seduced  his 
niece.  Mary,  who  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  now  gave  way  to  despair,  quitted 
her  cell,  and  for  two  years  led  a most 
abandoned  life,  trying  to  drown  remorse 
in  revelry.  Abraham  was  inconsolable. 
“ A wolf,”  he  cried,  in  his  agony, 
“has  taken  away  my  lamb.  0 Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  sinners,  restore  my  Mary, 
my  lamb  ; bring  her  back  to  the  fold, 
and  let  not  my  grey  hair  go  down  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  O God  of  all  mercy, 
rescue  my  child  from  the  mouth  of  the 
dragon.”  Being  informed,  after  the  lapse 
of  two  years,  where  his  niece  was  living, 
Abraham  dressed  himself  as  a cavalier, 
and  gained  admission  to  her.  When  left 
alone  he  threw  off  his  disguise,  and  was 
at  once  recognized.  Mary  was  struck 
dumb,  and  the  hermit  cried  with  a break- 
ing heart,  “ O Mary,  my  daughter  Marv, 
my  poor  pet  lamb,  why— oh,  why  do  you 
not  speak  to  me  ? I am  come  to  lead  you 
into  the  fold  again,  my  dear  lost  lamb. 
,1  will  charge  myself  with  all  your  sins, 
0 my  daughter,  my  child.  I will  bear 
them  when  called  to  judgment.  I will 
suffer  for  them.  On  me,  on  me,  my 
Mary,  shall  be  all  thy  misdeeds,  all 
thy  shortcomings,  and  thou  shalt  be 
presented  spotless  before  the  throne.  O 
Mary,  Mary,  though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  jis  snow  ; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool.”  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  Mary  returned  with  her  uncle,  and, 
like  another  Magdalene,  became  a dis- 
tinguished  saint,  highly  honoured  and 
revered.  St.  Ephrem,  deacon  of  Edessa, 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

St,  Catherine  of  Bologna  promised  to 
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bear  in  purgatory  the  penalties  due  to  the 
sins  of  a novice  (a.d.  1413-1463).  St. 
Catherine  one  day  observed  a novice 
greatly  tormented  by  a devil,  and  said  to 
her,  “ Sister,  keep  up  your  courage  ; I am 
ready  to  satisfy  for  your  sins  in  purga- 
tory. I will  take  on  me  to  do  penance 
for  you,  and  will  hand  over  to  you  a part 
of  my  merits,  provided  you  remain  in  the 
order.”  The  novitiate,  fortified  by  this 
assurance,  continued  in  her  vocation,  and 
ultimately  became  the  abbess. — Faleotti 
(about  fifty  years  afterwards),  Life  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Bologna  (inserted  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Annals , vol.  xvii.). 

St.  Emiliana  takes  on  herself  the  in- 
firmities of  another  (a.d.  1246).  One 
day  St.  Emiliana  went  to  visit  a sick  boy, 
and  said  to  him,  “My  child,  think  not 
of  your  sufferings,  but  think  what  Christ 
suffered  for  your  sake.”  ‘ 1 Ah  ! ” said 
the  child,  “but  I cannot  help  thinking  of 
the  pain  I feel.”  “Will  you  give  me 
your  pain?”  asked  Emiliana.  “Right 
willingly,  if  I knew  how,”  replied  the 
boy.  Then  said  Emiliana,  “0  God,  if 
this  sickness  is  sent  in  mercy  for  the 
child’s  salvation,  Thy  will  be  done ; if 
not,  transfer  it  to  me,  and  glorify  Thy 
name.”  She  then  returned  home,  fell 
sick,  and  was  told  that  the  boy  had 
perfectly  recovered.  The  sickness  she 
suffered  from  was  erysipelas. — A.  Stolz, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  May  19. 

There  really  is  no  miracle  in  catching  erysipelas  from 
another— it  is  often  epidemic;  nor  is  it  miraculous  that 
the  fever,  which  not  unfrequcntly  accompanies  erysipelas, 
should  abate. 

St.  John-Joseph  de  la  Croix  takes  on 
himself  the  ulcers  of  Father  Michel  (a.d. 
1654-1734).  Father  Michel,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Cosenza,  suffered  greatly 
from  two  ulcers  in  his  legs.  A painful 
operation  was  determined  on,  and  Father 
Michel  commended  himself  to  the  prayers 
of  St.  John-Joseph.  John-Joseph  prayed 
that  the  ulcers  of  Father  Michel  might 
be  transferred  to  himself,  and  so  it  was  ; 
for  Michel  was  at  once  delivered  from 
his  infirmity,  and  the  ulcers  broke  out 
in  the  legs  of  John-Joseph.  They  were 
terrible  sores,  and  caused  much  agony, 
but  it  was  borne  without  a murmur. 

Another  example.  One  of  the  prince’s 
household,  who  had  led  a very  abandoned 
life,  being  struck  with  remorse,  made  his 
confession  to  St.  John-Joseph.  The  con- 
fessor, moved  at  the  penitence  of  the 
man,  awarded  him  a very  slight  penance, 
and  took  on  himself  to  work  out  the 
heavier  penalty  of  the  man’s  sins. — • 
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Migne,  Demonstrations  Evange'iigues,  vol. 
xvi.  (Cardinal  Wiseman  is  responsible 
for  this  life  of  John-Joseph,  but  a life  of 
the  saint  had  been  already  written  by 
Father  Diodato.) 

Whipping-boys.  Whipping-boys  were 
boys  kept  in  royal  and  prin'cely  houses  • 
to  be  whipped  when  a prince  deserved  I 
chastisement.  Barnaby  Fitzpatrick  stood  1 
for  Edward  VI.  ; D'Ossatand  Du  Perron, . 
afterwards  cardinals,  were  whipped  by 
Clement  VIII.  for  Henri  IV.  of  France  ; 
Mungo  Murray  stood  for  Charles  I.  ; : 
Raphael  was  flogged  for  the  son  of  the 
marquis  de  Lagenez,  but,  not  seeing  the 
justice  of  this  vicarious  whipping,  he  ran. 
away. 

Violence  offered  to  G-ocl’s 
Servants  punished.  (See  Honour; 
God’s  Saints.) 

1 Kings  xiii.  1-G.  There  came  a man  oft 
God  out  of  J udah  to  Bethel,  and  Jeroboam . 
stood  by  the  altar  of  burnt  incense.  The  man  . 
of  God  cried  against  the  altar,  and  said,  0 altar, , 
altar,  behold,  a child  shall  he  born,  Josiah  by- 
name, and  upon  thee  shall  he  offer  the  priests * 
of  the  high  places  that  burn  incense  upon  thee. . 
When  the  king  heard  this,  he  put  forth  hiss 
hand,  saying,  Lay  hold  on  him.  And  his  hand  i 
dried  up,  so  that  he  could  not  pull  it  in  again  ; ; 
the  altar  also  was  rent,  and  the  ashes  poured  ; 
out.  Then  said  the  king  to  the  man  of  God,! 
Entreat  and  pray  for  me  that  my  hand  may  be 
restored  me  again.  And  the  mail  of  Godi! 
besought  the  Lord,  and  the  king’s  hand  wn3’ 
restored  him  again.  Then  said  the  king  to  the; 
man  of  God,  Come  home  with  me,  and  refresh!; 
thyself,  and  I will  give  thee  a reward.  But  the 
man  of  God  said  to  the  king,  If  thou  wilt  give 
me  half  thy  house,  I will  not  go  in  with  thee. . 
So  he  went  another  way. 

Barontus  offered  to  strike  the  abbot -t 
Mene/us,  and  his  arm  was  paralyzed 1 
(seventh  century).  Barontus,  a man  of i 
great  wealth,  wanted  his  daughter  too 
marry  Viance,  the  son  of  a serf;  butt 
when  the  day  appointed  for  the  nuptials; 
drew  near,  the  young  lady  fled  to  the 
abbey  of  Menat,  and  placed  herself; 
under  the  protection  of  Menelus.  The 
father,  in  great  anger,  demanded  that  his 
daughter  should  be  given  up,  and  lifted; 
his  hand  to  strike  the  abbot,  but  it  was- 
instantly  paralyzed.  He  would  not  ask 
Menelus  to  intercede  for  him,  but  he 
applied  to  Viance.  So  Viance  prayed, 
and  the  palsied  limb  was  restored  to  its. 
former  vigour.  Barontus  then  gave  to  j 
the  abbey  the  dowry  he  had  intended  to  ! 
bestow  upon  his  daughter. — Herimbert, 
Life  of  St.  Viccntian  (written  throe  months ; 
after  the  death  of  Vicentian,  or  Viance).  . 

One  of  the  servants  of  Barontus  para*' 
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hjzcd  for  attempting  to  lay  hands  on 
St.  Viancc  (a.d.  620-674).  St.  Viance, 
the  son  of  a serf,  was  Barontus’s  groom  ; 
but,  being  ill-used  by  the  rich  man,  he 
quitted  his  service,  and  retired  to  a desert, 
where  he  intended  to  live  a hermit’s  life. 
Barontus,  whose  temper  was  most  over- 
bearing, tracked  the  fugitive  to  his 
retreat,  and  one  of  his  retainers,  rushing 
into  the  cell,  was  about  to  seize  Viance, 
when  his  arms  became  instantly  para- 
lyzed. Barontus  entreated  his  groom  to 
restore  the  paralytic,  but  St.  Viance 
replied,  “Not  yet,  not  yet.  My  day  of 
death  is  not  far  off,  and  then  will  I 
entreat  the  Lord  to  show  mercy  on  thy 
servant.”  Not  long  afterwards  God  took 
St.  Viance  to  paradise,  and  the  servant 
of  Barontus  was  made  whole  on  the  self- 
same day.  — Herimbert  (written  three 
months  after  the  event),  Life  of  St.  Vicen- 
tian,  or  Viance. 

Eldebod  lifted  up  his  arm  to  strike  St. 
Maximus,  and  it  was  paralyzed  (a.d.  583- 
625).  When  St.  Maximus  succeeded  to 
the  abbacy  of  Limours,  Eldebod  the  in- 
tendant  sent  for  him,  but  the  abbot  sent 
word  back,  “If  the  intendant  wants  me, 
he  must  come  to  me,  for  I cannot  leave 
my  duties  to  wait  upon  Eldebod.”  The 
intendant,  furious  at  this  answer,  went 
to  the  abbey,  and  was  about  to  strike 
Maximus,  but  his  hand  became  paralyzed. 
When  Eldebod  reached  home,  his  house- 
hold -were  enraged  beyond  measure  with 
the  abbot,  and  proceeded  in  a body  to  the 
abbey  to  take  vengeance  on  the  iusolent 
Churchman  ; but  no  sooner  had  they 
reached  the  abbey  court,  than  the  whole 
party  was  struck  blind.  St.  Maximus, 
coming  out  to  them,  exhorted  them  to 
repentance,  and  on  their  humiliation 
restored  their  sight.  One  of  them,  how- 
ever, named  Gontram,  ran  the  abbot 
through  with  his  lance  ; but  vengeance 
was  swift,  for  Gontram’s  whole  body 
instantly  became  one  universal  putrefy- 
ing sore,  and  the  man  died  within  three 
days,  like  Herod,  eaten  up  of  worms. — 
Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum , vol.  i.  Jan.  2. 

Ge'ronce,  mother  of  St.  Genevieve, 
slapped  her  child’s  face  for  crying  to  yo  to 
church,  and  was  struck  blind  (a.d.  422- 
612).  One  day  Gdronce,  the  mother  of 
Genevieve,  dressed  herself  for  church, 
and  her  young  daughter  begged  hard  to 
go  with  her.  This  being  refused,  the 
child  began  to  cry,  and  Geronce  slapped 
her  face.  Immediately  she  had  done  so 
she  became  blind,  and  continued  sight- 
less for  twenty-one  months.  The  bishop 


of  Nanterre  then  interfered,  and  told  the 
child  to  go  to  the  river,  and  fill  a bottle 
with  clean  water.  When  the  water  was 
brought  to  the  bishop,  he  told  the  child 
to  mark  on  the  bottle  with  her  finger  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  then  bathe  her 
mother’s  eyes  with  the  water.  This 
being  done,  Ge'ronce  recovered  her  sight 
straightway. — L’abbe'  Saintyves  (1846), 
Life  of  St.  Genevieve. 

Visions  and  Revelations.  (See 

Stephen’s  Vision.) 

Acts  x.  9-16.  Peter  went  up  upon  the  house- 
top to  pray  about  the  sixth  hour,  and  fell  into 
a trance,  in  which  he  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a 
certain  vessel  descending  unto  him,  as  it  had 
been  a great  sheet  let  down  to  earth ; In 
which  sheet  were  all  manner  of  four-footed 
beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and  creep- 
ing things,  and  fowls  of  the  air.  And  there 
came  a voice  to  him.  Rise,  Peter;  kill,  and  eat. 
But  Peter  said,  Not  so,  Lord ; for  I have  never 
eaten  anything  common  or  unclean.  And  tho 
voice  spake  unto  him  again  the  second  time. 
What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou 
common.  This  was  done  thrice ; and  the  vessel 
was  received  up  again  into  heaven. 

Joel  ii.  28.  It  shall  come  to  pass  afterwards, 
that  I will  pour  My  Spirit  on  all  flesh  ; and  your 
sons  and  daughters  shall  prophesy,  yonr  old 
men  shall  dream  dreams,  and  your  young  men 
shall  see  visions. 

I Psalm  Ixxxix.  19.  Thou  spakest  in  visions 
to  Thy  holy  one. 

Isa.  i.  1 ; Dax.  vii.  2 ; viii.  1 ; Nahum  i.  1 ; 
Acts  xvi.  9 ; and  many  other  texts. 

Rev.  iv.  1.  The  voice  which  I heard  was  as 
it  were  a trumpet  talking  with  me,  which  said. 
Come  up  hither,  and  I will  show  thee  things 
which  must  be  hereafter. 

St.  Aldcgundis’s  vision  of  the  devil 
(a.d.  689).  God  caused  St.  Aldcgundis, 
towards  the  close  of  her  life,  to  see  the 
great  adversary  of  man.  under  a most 
frightful  form.  St.  Aldegundis  de- 
manded of  him  why  he  had  appeared ; 
and  he  replied,  “ My  great  vexation  is  to 
see  daily  so  mam’  of  the  human  race 
going  the  strait  and  narrow  road, 
while  my  broad  and  pleasant  one  is 
neglected.”  The  truth  of  these  words 
revealed  the  malignity  of  the  evil  spirit, 
and  made  Aldegundis  long  more  and 
more  to  join  the  glorious  company  of 
saints  and  angels  in  the  paradise  of  God. 
She  prayed  that  God  would  come  quickly 
and  take  her  home.  So  lie  sent  a cancer 
to  her  right  breast,  which  she  bore  with 
patience  for  some  time,  and  then  changed 
her  mortal  for  immortality,  and  her 
corruptible  for  incorruption.  — L’abbe' 
Delbos,  Life  of  St.  Aldegundis. 

St.  Anastasius  sees  in  a vision  the  cup  of 
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martyrdom  (a.d.  628).  One  night  St. 
Anastasius  had  a vision,  in  -which  he  saw 
a man  present  to  him  a golden  cup  en- 
riched with  precious  stones  and  full  of 
red  wine.  The  man,  on  presenting  it, 
said  to  him,  “Anastasius,  take  and 
drink.”  This  did  he,  and  his  soul  seemed 
filled  with  divine  sweetness.  The  vision 
then  left  him,  and  he  woke,  feeling 
assured  he  had  seen  the  cup  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom. — Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  22. 
(Metaphrastes  wrote  the  life  of  this 
saint.) 

Visions  of  Jeanne  d'Arc , la  Pucelle 
d’ Orleans  (a.d.  1412-1431).  This  is  the 
statement  given  by  Jeanne  d’Arc  herself  : 
“Tout  ce  que  j’ai  fait  de  bien  pour  la 
France,  je  l’ai  fait  par  la  grace  et  d’apres 
l’ordrc  de  Dieu,  le  roi  du  ciel,  commc  il 
me  l’a  re  veld  par  ses  anges  et  ses  saints  ; 
ct  tout  ce  que  je  sais,  je  lc  sais  unique- 
ment  par  les  revelations  divines.  C’est 
sur  l'ordre  de  Dieu  que  je  me  suis  rendue 
aupres  du  roi  Charles  VII.  . . . J’aurais 
mieux  aimd  etre  ecartelde  par  les  chcvaux 
que  d’aller  le  trouver  sans  la  permission 
de  Dieu,  dans  la  main  duquel  sont  toutes 
mes  actions.  Sur  Lui,  et  sur  nul  autre 
reposait  tout  mon  espoir  ; tout  ce  que  ses 
voix  m’ont  ordonne',  je  l’ai  fait  de  mon 
mieux,  scion  mes  forces  et  mon  intelli- 
gence. Ces  voix  ne  m’ont  rien  ordonne' 
qu’avec  la  permission  et  le  bon  plnisir  do 
Dieu,  et  tout  ce  que  j’ai  fait  en  leur 
obdissant,  je  crois  l’avoir  bien  fait.  Si 
je  voulais  dire  tout  ce  que  Dieu  m’a 
ordonne,  huit  jours  ne  suffiraient  pas.  II 
y a maintenant  sept  ans  que  les  saints 
m’apparurent  pour  la  premibre  fois.  C’c- 
tait  un  jour  d’c'td,  vers  l’heure  de  midi. 
J’avais  h peine  treize  ans,  et  j’dtais  dans 
le  jardin  de  mon  pfere.  J’entendis  la 
voix  h droite,  du  cotd  de  l’dglise  ; je  vis 
en  mcme  temps  uno  appaiition  entourde 
d’une  grande  clartd.  Elle  avait  l’extd- 
ricur  d’un  homme  trfcs-bon  et  trbs-ver- 
tueux  ; elle  portrait  des  ailes  et  dtait 
environnde  de  tous  cote's  de  bcaucoup  de 
Iumibre,  et  accompagnde  des  anges  du 
ciel.  C’etait  l’archange  Michel.  II  me 
parut  avoir  une  voix  trbs  respectable  ; 
mais  j’dtais  encore  jeune  enfant;  j’eus 
grand  peur  de  cette  apparition,  et  jo 
doutai  fort  que  ce  fht  un  ange.  Ce  fut 
sculemcnt  apres  avoir  entendu  cette  voix 
trois  fois  que  je  la  reconnus  pour  la  sienne. 
II  m’enseigna,  et  me  montra  tant  de 
choscs  qu’enfin  je  crus  fermement  que 
c’dtait  lui.  Je  l’ai  vu,  lui  et  les  anges, 
de  mes  propres  yeux,  aussi.  clairement 
quo  je  vous  vois,  vous,  mes  juges  ; et  je 
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crois,  d’unc  foi  aussi  ferme,  ce  qu’il  a dit 
et  fait,  que  je  crois  ii  la  Passion  et  h la 
mort  de  Jesus  Christ,  notro  Sauveur,  ct 
ce  qui  me  porte  k la  croire,  ce  sont  les 
bonnes  doctrines,  les  bons  avis,  les  sc- 
cours  avec  lesquels  il  m’a  toujours 
assiste'e.  L’ange  me  disait  qu’avant  tout 
je  devais  etre  une  bonne  enfant,  bien 
conduire ; ct  aller  souvent  h,  l’dglise,  ct 
que  Dieu  me  soutiendrait.  Il  "me  ra- 
contait  la  grande  pi  tie  qui  dtait  au  roy- 
aume  de  France,  et  comment  je  devais 
me  bater  d’aller  secourir  mon  roi.  Il  mo 
disait  aussi  que  sainte  Catherine  et  sainte 
Marguerite  viendraient  vers  moi,  et  que 
je  devais  fairc  tout  ce  qu’elles  m’ordonne- 
raient,  parce  qu’elles  dtaient  envoydes  de 
Dieu  pour  me  conduire,  et  m’aider  do 
leurs  conseils  dans  tout  ce  que  j’avais  ii 
executor  ; St.  Catherine  et  St.  Marguerite 
m’apparurent  ensuite,  commc  l’ange  l’avait 
prddit.  Elies  m’ordonndrent  d’aller  trou- 
ver lc  sire  Baudricourt,  capitaine  du  roi  ii 
Vaucouleurs,  itquelj  ii  la  ve'ritd,  me  re- 
pousserait  plusieurs  fois,  mais  finirait 
par  me  donner  des  gens  pour  me  conduire 
dans  l’intdrieur  de  la  France  aupres  dc 
Charles  VII.,  aprbs  quoi  je  ferais  lcyer  le 
siege  d’Orldans.  Je  leur  rdpondis  que  je 
n’dtais  qu’une  pauvre  fillc  qui  ne  savait 
ni  chevaucher,  ni  conduire  la  guerre ; 
clles  rdpliqudrent  que  je  devoirs  porter 
hardiment  ma  bannibre,  que  Dieu  m’ns- 
sistcrait,  ct  que  j’aiderais  mon  roi  ii  re- 
couvrer  malgrd  ses  ennemis,  tout  son 
royaume.  1 Va  en  toute  confiance,’ 
ajoutbrent-elles,  ‘et,  quand  tu  seras 
devnnt  ton  roi,  il  se  fera  un  beau  signe 
pour  qu’il  croire  a la  mission  ct  te  fassc 
bon  accucil.’  Ellcs  m’ont  dirigde  pen- 
dant sept  ans,  et  m’ont  prete  leur  appui 
dans  tous  mes  embarras  et  mes  travaux, 
ct  maintenant  il  no  se  passe  pas  de  jour 
qu’elles  ne  me  visitent.  Je  ne  leur  ai 
rien  demandd,  si  ce  n’est  pour  mon 
expedition,  ct  que  Dieu  voulftt  bien 
assister  les  Francis,  et  prote'ger  leur 
ville ; pour  moi,  je  ne  leur  ai  pas  de- 
mandd d’autre  recompense  que  le  saint 
de  mon  ame.  Dbs  la  premibre  fois  que 
j’entendis  leurs  voix,  je  promis  libre- 
ment  ii  Dieu  de  rester  une  vierge  pure 
dc  corps  et  d’ame,  si  cela  lui  dtait 
agrdable,  et  riles  me  promirent,  en 
retour,  de  me  conduire  dans  lc  paradis, 
commc  je  les  en  ai  prides.”  Thus  spoke 
la  Pucelle  when  she  stood  before  Cauchon, 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  appointed  to  be  her 
judge.  We  are  told  this  infamous  judge 
“ mourut  subitement  entre  les  mains  de 
son  barbier,”  Of  her  other  persecutors, 
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Jean  le  Maistre  “disparut  d’entre  les 
homines  sans  qu’on  put  savoir  ce  qu’il 
dtait  devenu;”  Joseph  d’Estiyet  “fut 
Irouve'  mort  sur  un  fumier  devant  Rouen ; ” 
Nicholas  l’Oiseleur,  the  villainous  eccle- 
siastic employed  by  Cauchon  to  pretend 
friendship  in  order  to  induce  the  maid 
to  confide  in  him  and  criminate  herself, 
died  suddenly  in  a church  at  Bale ; 
Nicholas  Midy,  “quiavait  prechd  avant 
l’exe'cution,  fut  emporte'  par  la  Ifepre.” 
The  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France, 
“ mourut  du  chagrin  et  de  honte  dans 
ce  meme  chateau  de  Rouen  oil  Jeanne 
avait  dte  cnferme'c  ; ” Henry  Y.  died  sud- 
denly at  Rouen,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
restore  order,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  second  of  his  marriage 
with  Catherine  the  French  princess  ; and 
Henry  VI.  his  son,  “au  nom  de  qui  la 
Pucellc  fut  iinmole'c,  se  vit  de'trone  deux 
fois,  passa  la  plus  grande  partie  de  sa  vie 
en  captivitd,  et  pe'rit  massaerd.  Ainsi 
moururent  ceux  a qui  Jeanne  avait  dit, 

‘ Vous  ne  me  ferez  pas  ce  dont  vous  me 
menaccr,  sans  en  dprouver  du  dommage 
dans  votre  corps  et  dans  votre  ame.’  ” 
— See  Quicherat,  Histoire  de  Jeanne  d' Arc. 

St.  Catherine  of  Bologna  sees  in  a vision 
her  own  exaltation  (a.t>.  1413-1463).  St. 
Catherine  was  chosen  abbess  of  Bologna, 
but  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  honour, 
till  the  Saviour  told  her  by  revelation 
that  it  was  His  Father’s  good  pleasure 
that  she  should  do  so.  At  the  same  time 
she  caw  the  heavens  open,  and  beheld  two 
seats  of  resplendent  glory,  one  of  which 
was  both  larger  and  more  resplendent 
than  the  other.  As  St.  Catherine  con- 
templated these  things  with  admiration, 
and  asked  for  whom  they  were  reserved, 
a heavenly  voice  replied,  “The  larger  and 
grander  seat  is  reserved  for  Catherine  of 
Bologna.” — D.  Paleotti  (of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis),  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Bologna. 

Vision  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  aged  six 
years  (a.d.  1347-1380).  One  day,  at  the 
age  of  six,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  was 
sent  with  her  brother  Stephen,  about  a 
year  older,  to  Sister  Bonaventura.  On 
their  return,  Catherine  saw  in  the  air, 
above  the  church  of  St.  Dominic,  a 
glorious  throne,  where  sat  the  Lord  Jesus, 
clothed  in  pontifical  robes.  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  the  evangelist 
stood  beside  him.  The  Saviour  fixed  His 
eyes  on  Catherine,  His  face  beaming  with 
majesty  and  kindness.  Stephen  ran  to 
his  sister,  asking  her  why  she  did  not 
come  on,  Catherine  replied,  “ If  you 


had  seen  the  beautiful  things  I have  seen, 
you  also  would  have  been  transfixed  with 
ecstasy.”  When  she  raised  her  eyes 
again,  the  vision  was  gone  ; and  she  wept 
that  she  had  ever  taken  her  eyes  off  it. — • 
Raymond  of  Capua  (her  confessor),  Life 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 

Revelation  of  St.  Cyril,  general  of 
Mount  Carmel  (a.d.  1191).  While  cele- 
brating mass  in  Armenia  on  St.  Hilarion’s 
Day  (Oct.  21),  an  angel  appeared  to  St. 
Cyril,  holding  in  his  hand  a rod  decorated 
with  a lily,  and  two  silver  tablets  in- 
scribed with  letters  of  gold  in  Greek 
characters.  The  writing  was  a revelation 
of  things  to  come  ; it  told  of  the  ruin  of 
the  Greek  empire,  and  of  the  faith  in  the 
Eastern  provinces.  History  justified  the 
revelation. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol. 
iii.  p.  201. 

St.  Dominic's  vision  about  himself  and 
St.  Francis.  St.  Dominic  had  one  night 
a vision  in  which  he  saw  Jesus  Christ. 
He  was  very  angry  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  resolved  to  destroy  it,  as  hope- 
lessly bad.  The  virgin  mother,  kneel- 
ing before  him  to  move  His  pity,  pre- 
sented to  Him  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Francis,  saying  to  Him,  “By  these  two 
instruments  a great  reformation  will  be 
made.”  At  these  words  the  Saviour 
relented.  So  distinctly  did  St.  Dominic 
see  St.  Francis  in  this  vision,  that  when 
he  subsequently  saw  him  in  Rome,  ho 
recognized  him  instantly  ; and  embracing 
him  tenderly,  recounted” to  him  his  vision. 
— St.  Bonaventure,  Life  of  St.  Francis 
d’Assisi. 

St.  Felix  de  Valois  sees  the  vision  of  a 
stag  (a.d.  1127-1212).  St.  John  de 
Matha  was  commanded  to  found  an 
“ Order  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives,” 
and  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  St. 
Felix  de  Valois.  Accordingly  he  went 
to  confer  with  him.  The  night  pre- 
ceding St.  Felix  had  a vision,  which  he 
could  not  then  understand.  Near  the 
spring  of  water  which  he  went  to  daily 
for  his  refection,  he  beheld  a stag  which 
came  down  to  drink,  and  between  its 
antlers  was  a red  and  blue  cross.  AYhile 
Felix  was  pondering  over  this  vision, 
John  de  Matha  arrived,  and  imparted  to 
Felix  what  God  had  told  him  about 
instituting  an  “ Order  for  the  Redemption 
of  Captives.”  Felix,  not  doubting  that 
his  vision  of  the  red  and  blue  cross  was 
connected  with  this  foundation,  instantly 
set  to  work  with  John  de  Matha  to  draw 
up  rules  for  the  new  order.  The  two 
saints  lived  together  for  three  years, 
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when  they  went  to  Rome,  and  laid  their 
plan  before  the  pope,  who  ratified  the 
institution,  Feb.  8. — R.  P.  Ignace  Dillond, 
Vic  des  SS.  Jean  de  Matha  et  Felix  de 
Valois. 

The  arms  of  the  order  are  fleurs-de-lis  without  number ; 
n red  and  bluo  cross  “en  abyme ; " two  stags  for  sup- 
Iiorters. 

Visions  of  St.  Ilildegardes  (a.d.  1098- 
1179).  Ilildegardes  was  the  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Spanheim,  and  from  her 
girlhood  had  revelations,  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  told  her  to  write  down  in  a hook. 
She  neglected  to  do  so  for  some  time, 
but,  being  greatly  afflicted  in  body  and 
mind,  she  consulted  a religious,  who 
spoke  to  the  abbot,  and  she  was  advised 
to  keep  a record  of  her  revelations. 
These  revelations,  called  “Scivias,”  fill 
three  volumes  ; there  is  also  a book  of 
“Visions  on  Theological  Dogmas”  in  three 
parts ; a “Solution  of  Thirty-eight  Knotty 
Points  in  Divinity  ; ” an  “ Exposition  of 
the  Symbol  [or  creed]  of  St.  Athanasius ; ” 
nine  books  of  “ Subtilties  of  Divers  Kind,” 
115  letters,  and  some  other  works,  all  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Migne’s  Fatrologic 
Latino , vol.  cxcvii.  It  would  be  plainly 
impossible  to  give  even  a summary  of 
these  books  in  this  volume,  but  it  must 
be  stated  that  they  received  the  express 
sanction  of  pope  Eugenius  III.;  and  no 
less  a person  than  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  was  commissioned,  with  others, 
to  examine  into  the  “revelations,”  and 
they  pronounced  them  to  be  undoubtedly 
genuine.  Of  course,  they  justify  and 
corroborate  the  dogmas  and  practices  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout. 
A selection  from  them,  with  the  visions 
of  Catherine  Emmerich,  and  some  others, 
would  form  a not  unsuitable  supplement 
to  this  volume.  Although  we  cannot 
here  produce  the  visions  of  St.  Hilde- 
gardcs,  we  can  give  what  she  herself  says 
of  the  way  they  were  communicated  to 
her.  “ From  infancy,”  she  tells  us,  “to 
the  present  day,  being  now  seventy  years 
old,  I have  received  without  cessation 
visions  and  divine  revelations.  In  these 
divine  communications  I seem  to  be 
carried  through  the  air  to  regions  far,  far 
away,  and  I see  in  my  mind’s  eye  the 
marvels  shown  to  me.  I do  not  see  them 
with  my  bodily  eye,  nor  hear  what  is 
said  by  my  bodily  ears,  nor  do  I discover 
them  by  the  agency  of  any  of  my  bodily 
senses,  nor  do  they  come  into  my  thoughts, 
nor  are  they  dreams,  or  trances,  or 
ecstasies ; but  I see  them  with  my  eyes 
open,  while  I am  wide  awake,  sometimes 


in  the  night,  and  sometimes  by  day. 
What  I see,  I see  in  my  soul ; and  what 
I hear,  I hear  in  my  inner  self.”  Her 
letters  are  addressed  to  Eugenius  III., 
Anastasius  IV.,  Adrian  IV.,  Alexander 
III.  ; the  emperors  Conrad  III.  and 
Frederick  I.  ; the  bishops  of  Bamberg, 
Spire,  Worms,  Constance,  Liege,  Maes- 
tricht,  Prague,  etc.,  the  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, all  the  bishops  of  Germany,  and 
several  prelates  of  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
to  numerous  abbots,  to  St.  Elizabeth,  and 
to  all  men  of  literary  repute  in  Europe. 
These  letters  are  full  of  the  mysteries 
and  secrets  which  the  Holy  Ghost  re- 
vealed to  her.  The  answers  are  also 
given  by  Mons.  Migne,  the  origiuals 
being  caref  ully  preserved  in  the  monaster}' 
of  St.  Rupert. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan- 
dists),  vol.  v.  Sept.  17  ; Thierry,  Life  of 
St.  Ilildegardes ; Nicholas  Serarius, 
History  of  Mayence,  bk.  ii.  ch.  37,  etc. 

T/ie'visions  of  Ignatius  Loyola  (a.d.  1191- 
155G).  Ignatius  Loyolahad  frequent  visits 
of  angels,  and  frequent  visions.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  caught  up  by  the  Spirit, 
and  saw  a figure  which  represented  to 
him  quite  clearly  the  mysterious  Trinity. 
A little  afterwards  was  shown  him  by 
revelation  the  design  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
special  order  of  that  great  work,  as  re- 
corded in  Gen.  i.  In  another  vision  he 
was  shown  the  literal  verity  of  tran- 
substantiation,  the  Eucharist  by  conse- 
cration being  verily  and  indeed  changed 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  in  another  vision,  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith  were  explained  to 
him,  especially  those  introduced  since  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  and  therefore  not 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. All  these  were  so  clearly  mani- 
fested to  him,  and  received  such  certain 
vindication  in  these  visions,  that  Ignatius 
declared  he  would  lay  down  his  life  in 
defence  of  any  one  of  them.  — Acta 
Sanctorum,  July  31. 

Visions  of  Mary  Magdalene  of  Pazzi 
(a.d.  15GG-1G07).  (1)  While  Mary  Mag- 

dalene of  Pazzi  was  praying  at  the  tomb 
of  Mary  Bagnesi,  she  saw  a glorious 
throne  covered  with  precious  stones,  and 
was  told  that  this  throne  was  the 
virginity  which  she  had  kept  immaculate  ; 
and  the  precious  stones  thereon  were  the 
souls  which  had  been  brought  to  God  by 
her  means. 

(2)  She  then  saw  a religious  woman 
carried  up  to  paradise,  after  having  been 
fifteen  days  in  purgatory.  Her  detention 
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in  purgatory  had  been  because  she  had 
done  unnecessary  work  on  festival  days  ; 
had  not  informed  the  mother  prioress  of 
certain  irregularities  in  the  convent  to 
which  she  had  been  privy  ; and  had  been 
too  fond  of  her  parents. 

(3)  Her  next  vision  was  a sister  who 
had  died  with  the  reputation  of  sanctity. 
She  appeared  all  luminous  except  in  her 
hands,  which  were  black.  This  was 
because  she  had  accepted  little  presents 
from  secular  persons. 

(4)  Her  fourth  vision  at  the  tomb  was 
that  of  Lewis  of  Gonzaga,  who  shone  in 
brilliant  light.  On  seeing  this  vision, 
the  saint  cried  aloud,  “ Oh,  what  glory, 
Lewis,  son  of  Ignatius  ! I could  not  have 
conceived  it  possible,  if  I had  not  been 
shown  it.” — Acta  Sanctorum  (BoUandists), 
vol.  v.  May  23. 

The  vision  of  St.  Patrick  (a.d.  373- 
464).  St.  Patrick,  in  his  Confessions, 
says,  “One  night  I saw  before  me  a 
celestial  visitant,  holding  a book  in  his 
hand.  He  said  to  me,  1 1 am  Victricius  ; ’ 
and  he  gave  me  the  book,  which  was,  in 
fact,  a collection  of  letters.  On  the  first 
nge  I read  these  words,  1 A voice  from 
reland.’  As  I read  on,  methought  I 
heard  the  woodmen  of  Foclutum  address- 
ing me,  and  saying,  ‘We  beseech  you, 
0 man  of  God,  come  back  to  us,  and 
teach  us  about  the  Saviour.’  I was 
moved  to  tears  by  this  appeal,  and  the 
vision  ceased.  Next  night  I heard 
celestial  voices  singing  the  songs  of 
heaven,  but  saw  no  one,  nor  can  I at  all 
tell  where  the  voices  came  from.  I fell 
to  prayer,  and  heard  a voice  whisper  in 
my  car,  ‘ I am  He  who  gave  My  life  to 
redeem  thine.’  I felt  as  if  some  one  had 
entered  into  me,  and  knew  it  was  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Next  day  I told  the  vision 
to  a friend,  and  he  replied,  ‘ One  day  you 
will  be  bishop  of  Ireland.’  This  remark 
threw  me  into  a consternation,  miserable 
sinner  that  I was  ; nevertheless,  it  came 
to  pass.” — Acta  Sanctorum  (BoUandists), 
vol.  ii.  March  17. 

Alban  Butler  says  that  St.  Patrick  "saw  all  the 
children  of  Ireland  from  the  womb3  of  their  mothers 
stretching 'Out  their  hands,  and  piteously  crying  to  him 
for  relief.'’  But  the  account  given  above  is  a literal 
translation  of  the  words  of  St.  Patrick  himself. 

St.  Porphyry’s  vision  by  which  he  was 
restored  to  sound  health  (a.d.  353-420). 
While  St.  Porphyry  abode  in  his  cave 
near  the  river  Jordan,  he  fell  sick  with 
a complication  of  disorders,  which  obliged 
him  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  There  he 
visited  daily  the  holy  places,  leaning  on 


his  staff,  for  he  was  too  weak  to  stand 
without  support.  Mark,  who  afterwards 
wrote  his  life,  here  made  his  acquaint- 
ance ; and  one  day,  on  offering  him 
assistance,  received  for  reply,  “It  is  not 
right  that  I,  who  come  hither  in  penance 
for  my  sins,  should  be  relieved  of  the 
weight  of  that  penance.”  Three  months 
afterwards  Mark  saw  him  again.  He 
was  then  quite  weU ; and,  on  Mark’s 
expressing  surprise  at  his  complete  re- 
covery, Porphyry  said  to  him,  “ Forty 
days  ago,  being  in  extreme  pain,  I 
fainted  away  on  reaching  Calvary,  and 
saw,  in  a kind  of  trance,  the  Saviour  on 
the  cross,  and  the  penitent  thief.  I said 
to  Christ,  1 Lord,  remember  me  when 
Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom.’  Where- 
upon Christ  ordered  the  thief  to  come 
to  my  assistance.  He  raised  me  from 
the  ground,  and  bade  me  go  to  Christ ; 
so  I ran  to  Him,  and  He,  coming  down 
from  the  cross,  said  to  me,  ‘ Take  up 
this  wood  [cross]  into  thy  keeping.’ 
Methought  1 laid  it  on  my  shoulders, 
and  carried  it  some  considerable  way. 
When  I came  to  myself,  I found  the 
pain  had  all  left  me,' and  I was  as  well 
as  if  I had  never  ailed  anything.” — Mark 
(a  companion),  Life  of  St.  Porphyry. 

Robert  of  Lyons  is  shown  a vision  of 
paradise  (a.d.  1109).  Robert,  a student 
from  Lyons,  on  a visit  to  Citeaux,  asked 
God  to  show  him  the  path  of  heaven. 
So  God  showed  him  a vast  table-land 
on  the  top  of  an  exceeding  high  moun- 
tain. In  this  table-land  was  a magnifi- 
cent city.  The  student  wanted  to  enter 
it,  but  found  it  impossible  so  to  do,  in 
consequence  of  a large  river  which  flowed 
between  him  and  the  city.  Looking  for 
a way  across  the  river,  he  observed  on 
the  opposite  bank  twelve  or  fourteen 
poor  men  washing  their  garments.  One 
of  them  had  a robe  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
and  this  shining  One  helped  the  others 
in  their  work.  “'Who  are  you?”  said 
the  student  to  the  shining  One.  “ These 
poor  ones,”  He  replied,  “ are  monks 
washing  away  their  sins  by  repentance, 
and  making  their  robes  white  in  the 
river  of  tears.  I am  Jesus  Christ,  ever 
ready  to  help  the  truly  penitent.  The 
city  that  you  see  is  paradise,  where  I 
reign  with  those  who  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white.  Behold 
the  road  to  heaven  which  you  wanted  to 
see.” — Vincent  de  Beauvais,  Speculum 
Majus,  bk.  xxv.  ch.  106.  (See  Beulaii 
(Land  of)  in  the  Index  of  this  book.) 

A monk  sees  the  Virgin  Mary  and  three 
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companies  of  virgins.  Two  monks  went 
to  administor  the  last  rites  to  Pemena, 
a shepherdess,  who  was  sick  of  a fever. 
One  of  them,  overcome  by  fatigue,  fell 
into  a trance,  and-  saw  in  a vision  three 
companies  of  virgins.  The  virgins  of 
the  first  troop  were  magnificently  dressed 
in  gold  brocade ; those  of  the  second 
company  were  arrayed  in  dazzling  white ; 
those  of  the  third  wore  robes  whiter  than 
snow,  trimmed  with  royal  purple.  The 
first  company  saluted  him,  and  he  re- 
turned the  salute.  At  the  head  of  the 
third  company  was  a virgin  of  surpass- 
ing beaut)',  whose  robe  was  completely 
covered  with  white  and  red  roses.  He 
saluted  the  lady  profoundly,  and  asked 
her  name.  “ I am  the  queen  of  virgins,” 
she  graciously  replied,  “and  accompany 
these  troops  of  virgins  from  heaven. 
The  first  troop  are  those  who  debated 
in  their  minds  whether  they  should  marry 
or  lead  a virgin  life,  but  decided  upon 
the  latter  course.  The  next  troop  are 
those  who  vowed  continence  from  the 
first,  and  kept  themselves  in  chastity  to 
the  end.  The  third  troop  are  those  who 
have  added  the  rose  of  martyrdom  to  the 
lily  of  chastity.  We  are  now  seeking 
the  soul  of  a young  shepherdess,  which 
we  are  about  to  carry  with  us  to  heaven.” 
The  monk  well  knew  the  soul  sought  was 
Pemena’s,  and  forthwith  went  with  his 
brother  monk  to  the  cabin  of  the 
shepherdess.  As  they  bent  over  the 
dying  maiden,  she  said  to  them,  “ Oh,  my 
fathers,  that  God  would  open  your  eyes 
to  see  the  virgins  from  paradise  which 
stand  around  me.”  The  monks  prayed 
that  God  would  vouchsafe  them  this 
favour,  and  they  saw  the  Virgin  Mary 
place  on  Pemena’s  head  a garland  of 
flowers,  which  being  done,  the  shepherdess 
breathed  her  last. — L’abbe'  Chapia,  Una 
Vie  do  Sainte  par  Jour. 

Voice  from  Heaven. 

Matt.  iii.  17.  'When  Jesus  was  baptized, the 
Spirit  of  God  was  seen  descending  like  a dove 
aud  lighting  on  Him;  and  lo!  a voice  from 
heaven,  saying,  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in 
w’hom  I am  well  pleased. 

John  xii.  28,  29.  Father,  glorify  Thy  name. 
Then  came  a voice  from  heaven,  saying,  I 
have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again. 
The  people  that  stood  by  said  it  thundered; 
but  others  said,  An  angel  spake  to  Him. 

Acts  ix.  4-7.  When  Saul  [Paul]  was  on  his 
way  to  Damascus,  ho  heard  a voice  saying  unto 
him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me? 
And  Saul  said,  Who  art  Thou,  Lord?  And  tho 
Lord  said,  I am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest : 
it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 
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And  Saul  said,  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me 
to  do  ? And  the  Lord  said  to  him,  Arise,  and 
go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  bo  told  thee  what 
thou  must  do.  And  tho  men  that  journoyed 
with  him  stood  speechless,  hearing  a voice,  but 
seeing  no  man.  (See  Exod.  iii.,  and  1 Sam.  iii.) 

Apronius  hears  a voice  from  heaven,  and 
is  converted.  Apronius  the  judge,  who 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  committed 
Sisinius  to  prison,  heard  a voice  from 
heaven  which  said  to  him,  “ Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I will  refresh  you,”  and  was 
converted.  The  emperor,  being  informed 
of  the  conversion,  commanded  the  judge 
to  be  at  once  beheaded. — Life  of  Mar- 
cellas the  Pope  (from  tho  public  registers). 

Jesus  Christ  speaks  to  St.  Benezct,  and 
commands  him  to  build  a bridge  across  the 
Rhone  (a.d.  1165-1184).  Benezet  was  a 
poor  shepherd,  born  at  Hermillon,  in 
Savoy,  wholly  uneducated,  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  world.  On  Sept.  13, 
a.d.  1177,  he  was  sent  by  his  mother, 
who  was  a widow,  to  look  after  her 
sheep,  and  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred. 
All  of  a sudden,  Benezet  heard  a voice 
say  to  him  three  times,  “Benezet,  My 
son,  hearken  to  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
“ Who  art  Thou,  Lord  V ” replied  the  boy 
(then  only  twelve  years  old).  “I  hear 
Your  voice,  but  see  no  one.”  “ I am 
Jesus  Christ,”  said  the  voice,  “who  by 
a single  word  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  therein  is.” 
“And  what,  Lord,”  said  the  boy,  “wilt 
Thou  have  me  do  V ” “ Leave  these  few 

sheep,”  rejoined  the  voice,  “and  go, 
build  a bridge  across  the  Rhone.”  “But, 
Lord,  I never  heard  of  the  Rhone,  and 
know  not  where  it  is.  And  as  for  the 
sheep,  they  are  my  mother’s  ; and  I dare 
not  leave  them.”  “ Trust  in  Me,”  said 
the  voice  in  reply;  “I  will  gather  the 
sheep  into  their  fold,  and  will  send  one 
to  conduct  you  on  the  way."  “But, 
Lord,”  the  boy  objected,  “I  have  only 
three  oboli  [ = fourpence]  in  the  world, 
and  one  cannot  build  a bridge  with  that. 

“ Obey,  My  son,  and  I will  furnish  tho 
means.” 

The  sequel  of  this  strange  story  is  no 
less  marvellous  than  the  beginning,  and 
what  is  more  strange  still  is  this,  there 
is  certainly  some  thread  of  truth  in  the 
story  that  Benezet,  the  shepherd  boy  of 
Savoy,  did  build  a bridge  across  the 
Rhone.  This  is  attested  by  public 
muniments  drawn  up  at  the  time,  and 
still  preserved  at  Avignon,  where  the 
story  is  known  to  every  one.  Benezet 
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died  at  the  early  ago  of  nineteen,  was 
buried  on  the  bridge,  and  the  body  was 
twico  disinterred.  Once  in  16G9,  when  a 
large  part  of  the  bridge  fell  down ; the 
body  was  then  found  entire,  without  any 
signs  of  corruption  ; “ even  the  bowels 
being  sound.”  And  again  in  1674,  when 
the  body  was  translated  with  royal  pomp 
into  the  church  of  the  Celestines.  A full 
description  of  this  grand  pageant  is  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists, 
vol.  ii.  April  14,  pp.  958,  959.  Now  to 
continue  the  story. 

The  boy  started  on  his  journey,  not 
knowing  whither  he  was  going ; and  was 
soon  joined  by  an  angel,  in  the  guise  of 
a pilgrim,  who  said  to  the  boy,  “Come 
with  me,  and  I will  show  you  where 
Jesus  Christ  wants  you  to  build  the 
bridge.”  When  the  boy  reached  tire 
river,  he  was  aghast  at  its  size,  and  cried 
in  terror,  “It  is  not  possible  to  build  a 
bridge  across  Buch  a big  river.”  “ Fear 
not,  said  the  angel  ; “ but  go  to  yon 
ferryman,  and  get  him  to  row  you  across 
the  stream  ; then  go  to  the  bishop  of 
Avignon,  and  tell  him  why  you  hare 
come.”  So  saying,  the  angel  left  him. 
13cnezct  made  his  way  to  the  ferryman, 
who  happened  to  be  a Jew,  and  asked 
him  to  row  him  across  the  river  for 
nothing,  out  of  love  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Virgin.  The  Jew  replied  he  cared 
nothing  for  Jesus  Christ  or  the  Virgin, 
and  certainly  would  not  unmoor  his  boat 
without  being  paid  three  oboli.  This 
was  every  farthing  the  boy  had,  but  he 
■Was  obliged  to  part  with  them,  in  order 
to  cross  the  ferry.  Being  set  on  the  other 
side,  he  went  at  once  to  the  cathedral, 
where  the  bishop  was  preaching ; and 
cried  aloud,  “Listen  to  me,  and  hear 
what  I have  got  to  say.  Jesus  Christ 
has  sent  me  hither  to  build  a bridge 
across  the  Rhone.”  The  bishop  was 
most  indignant  at  this  unseemly  interrup- 
tion from  a boy,  evidently  a rustic,  and 
commanded  the  provost  to  punish  him 
for  his  insolence.  The  provost  was  a 
hard  man,  named  Berenger,  who  at  once 
apprehended  the  boy  ; but  the  boy 
insisted  that  Jesus  Christ  had  sent  him 
to  build  a bridge  across  the  Rhone. 
“Nonsense!”  cried  the  provost;  “how 
is  a boy  like  you  to  build  a bridge  across 
this  river,  which  even  Charlemagne 
would  not  undertake  to  do  ? ” Still  the 
boy  insisted  that  Jesus  Christ  had  sent 
him  to  build  the  bridge.  The  provost 
laughed  at  the  absurdity,  and  said,  “I 
will  believe  it  when  I see  you  carry  off 


that  stone,”  pointing  to  a huge  stone 
thirty  feet  long  and  seventeen  broad. 
Benezet  walked  up  to  the  stone,  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  lifted  the  stone  on  his 
shoulders,  and  carried  it  to  the  spot 
where  the  bridge  was  to  spring  from. 
The  provost,  the  bishop,  the  whole 
people,  were  amazed.  They  no  longer 
doubted  the  boy’s  tale.  Money  came 
in  on  all  sides,  for  every  one  was  anxious 
to  be  a fellow-worker  with  God,  and  the 
bridge  was  built. — L’abbe  Truchet,  His- 
toire  Hagiologiquc  du  Diocese  de  Maurienne. 

This  boy,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  was  a 
thaumaturgist,  and  wrought  numerous  miracles. 

A voice  from  heaven  addresses  St. 
Catherine  of  Bologna  (a.d.  1413-1463). 
A malefactor  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive  refused  to  confess,  and  rejected 
the  services  of  the  priest.  St.  Catherine 
of  Bologna  being  informed  thereof,  pros- 
trated herself  before  the  Holy  Sacrament 
for  a whole  day  and  night.  After 
matins,  she  said  in  her  orison,  “O  my 
God,  I will  not  rise  from  my  knees  till 
You  have  granted  me  the  soul  of  this 
malefactor,  bought  by  Your  precious 
blood.”  Then  a voice  from  heaven 
answered,  “I  cannot  refuse  you  this  soul ; 
thanks  to  your  prayers  it  shall  be  saved.” 
In  the  mean  time,  the  malefactor  sent  for 
a priest  to  receive  his  confession  ; he  was 
truly  penitent,  and  though  burnt  to  death, 
ceased  not  to  invoke  the  name  of  Jesus. — 
Paleotti,  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Bologna 
(inserted  in  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Annals). 

A voice  from  heaven  speaks  to  St.  Ocr- 
manus,  Mot  of  Granfcl  (a.d.  666).  Ca- 
tihe,  duke  of  Alsace,  greatly  oppressed 
the  monks  and  poor  inhabitants  of  his 
dominion.  St.  Germanus  remonstrated 
with  him,  and  as  the  duke  was  one  day 
plundering  the  people,  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  soldiers,  the  abbot  implored  him 
to  desist.  Some  of  the  soldiers  after- 
wards met  the  abbot  on  his  road  to  Gran- 
fel,  and  stripped  him  of  his  clothes.  “ I 
thank  Thee,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,” 
said  the  saint,  “that  I am  deemed  worthy 
to  suffer  for  Thy  sake.  Deign  to  admit 
me  into  the  company  of  those  who  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  lamb.”  A voice  from 
heaven  replied,  “ Come,  faithful  shepherd 
of  My  fold,  the  heavens  are  open  to  you  ; 
enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord.”  At  this 
moment  one  of  the  soldiers  pierced  him 
with  a lance,  and  he  fell  dead. — Bol- 
landus,  Acta  Sanctorum  (written  by 
Babolen,  a contemporary),  vol,  iii,  Feb. 
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St.  Henry  of  Northumberland  strength- 
ened in  the  right  way  by  a voice  from 
heaven  (a.d.  1127).  Henry  of  Northum- 
berland resolved  to  serve  God  in  soli- 
tude ; so,  leaving  his  home,  he  went  to 
Coquet  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Northum- 
berland. His  parents  went  to  fetch  him 
back  ; but  Henry,  casting  himself  before 
his  crucifix,  implored  God  to  direct  him. 
Then  came  a voice  from  heaven,  which 
said  to  him,  “Stay  here,  Henry.  Play 
the  man  ; strengthen  thy  heart  to  resist, 
for  I have  called  thee  to  My  eternal  pur- 
pose.” So  he  remained  in  the  island  a 
solitary  or  hermit. — Capgrave,  Life  of 
Henry  of  Northumberland. 

St.  Hermylus  of  Belgrade  hears  in  his 
martyrdom  a voice  from  heaven  (a.d.  315). 
St.  Hermylus,  being  denounced  to  Lici- 
nius  as  a despiser  of  the  gods  of  Rome, 
was  arrested,  and  brought  before  the  em- 
peror. The  emperor  said  to  him,  “Tell 
me,  fellow,  do  you  acknowledge  yourself 
to  be  a Christian  ? ” “ I not  only  acknow- 
ledge myself  to  be  a Christian,”  replied 
Hermylus,  “but  also  a consecrated  deacon 
in  the  service  of  Christ.”  Said  the  em- 
peror, “Abandon  this  foolery,  and  save 
yourself  from  the  penalties  of  the  law.” 
The  deacon  made  answer,  “It  is  no 
foolery  to  adore  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  but  it  is  indeed  fooler  to  worship 
stocks  and  stones,  the  work  of  men’s 
hands.”  “ Not  so  glib  with  yourtongue, 
fellow,"  said  the  emperor ; “ obey,  or 
endure  the  reward  of  your  obstinacy.” 
“He  that  endureth  to  the  end,”  said 
the  deacon,  “ the  same  shall  be  saved.” 
“Saved,  i’  faith!”  laughed  Licinius ; 
“we’ll  soon  see  how  your  gods  can  save 
you.”  So  saying,  he  ordered  the  lictors 
to  scourge  the  rogue  well,  and  teach  him 
to  reverence  the  gods  of  his  country. 
Six  men  then  stripped  him,  threw  him  on 
the  ground,  and  scourged  him  soundly. 
“ 0 Thou  who  didst  endure  before  Pilate 
the  mockery  and  the  scourge,”  cried  Her- 
mylus, “ strengthen  me  to  endure,  that 
I may  finish  my  course  with  joy.”  Then 
was  heard  a voice  from  heaven,  saying 
to  him,  “Verily,  verily,  Hermylus,  in 
three  days  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in 
paradise.”  Hearing  these  words,  the 
deacon  was  filled  with  comfort ; but  Li- 
cinius and  his  myrmidons  were  filled 
with  consternation. — Metaphrastes,  Lives , 
etc.  (compiled  from  the  original  acts). 

St.  Lucian  in  his  martyrdom  hears  a 
voice  from  heaven  (eleventh  century). 
When  St.  Lucian  was  led  to  execution,  a 
great  light  encompassed  him,  and  ns  his 


head  fell  to  the  axe,  the  executioners 
heard  a voice  from  heaven  saying  to  him, 
“ Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant ; 
receive  the  crown  of  glory  prepared  for 
you  from  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.” — Acta  Sanctorum  (Life  of  St. 
Lucianus). 

Voices  from  heaven  frequently  heard  by 
St.  Margaret  of  Cortona  (a.d.  1297).  One 
day,  as  St.  Margaret  was  praying  for  two 
artisans,  whose  apparitions  had  appeared 
to  her,  and  told  her  they  had  been  mur- 
dered by  robbers,  without  being  allowed 
time  to  confess,  although  they  grieved 
for  their  misdeeds,  the  Saviour  said  to 
her,  “Tell  the  Minorites  to  remember 
the  souls  of  the  dead.  They  are  so 
numerous  as  to  pass  man’s  understanding, 
yet  very  few  are  taken  from  purgatory 
through  any  prayers  or  gifts  of  their 
friends.” 

At  another  time  a voice  told  her  that 
her  mother  had  been  delivered  from  pur- 
gatory after  being  there  ten  years,  and 
her  father  would  also  he  delivered,  hut 
his  term  was  not  yet  ended. 

One  day,  as  she  was  praying  for  her 
dead  servant,  her  guardian  angel  said  to 
her,  “Thy  servant  must  remain  in  pur- 
gatory for  a month,  but  her  pains  will  he 
light,  and  then  she  will  be  transported  to 
the  choir  of  the  cherubim.” 

Christ  said  to  her,  on  a day  set  apart 
for  the  purification  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
“The  three  dead  persons  for  whom  you 
prayed  this  morning  have  been  acquitted 
by  their  judges  from  everlasting  per- 
dition, but  they  must  suffer  for  their  sins, 
and  so  great  will  be  their  torments,  that 
unless  their  good  angels  sustain  them, 
they  will  believe  themselves  outcasts. 
As  on  earth,”  He  continued,  “so  in  pur- 
gatory, there  are  separate  cells.  Some 
are  purified  in  thick  darkness,  some  in 
rapid  torrents,  some  in  ice,  and  others  in 
devouring  fire.” — Bollandus,  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, vol.  iii.  Feb.,  p.  298. 

St.  Peter  Nolasco  is  encouraged  to  per- 
severe by  a voice  from  heaven  (a.d.  1 189— 
125G).  St.  Peter  Nolasco,  founder  of  the 
Order  of  Mercy,  one  Saturday  night, 
being  greatly  distressed  that  his  work 
progressed  so  slowly,  cried  aloud,  “ 0 
Lord,  how  is  it  Thou  art  so  bountiful  to 
others,  and  so  niggardly  to  Thy  mother  ? 
If  my  demerits  are  the  cause,  remove  me 
out  of  the  way,  and  supply  my  place 
with  one  more  worthy  of  the  work  whicli 
I have  taken  in  hand.”  Then  was  heard 
in  the  church  a voice  which  said,  “ Fear 
not,  little  flock  ; it  is  My  Father’s  good 
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pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.” 
These  words  filled  all  who  heard  them 
with  amazement ; and  Nolasco  soon  had 
the  unspeakable  consolation  of  seeing  his 
order  increase,  and  allied  monasteries 
springing  up  in  all  directions. — R.  P.  F. 
Zumel,  Life  of  St.  Peter  Nolasco. 

St.  Peter  of  Verona  hears  a voice  from, 
heaven  (a.d.  1206-1252).  While  St. 
Peter  of  Verona  was  at  Milan,  he  em- 
ployed all  his  energies  in  the  conversion 
of  heretics.  One  day  he  found  such 
obstinate  resistance,  that  his  heart  failed 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  work, 
which  seemed  quite  hopeless.  While 
praying,  he  heard  a voice  from  heaven 
speak  to  him.  It  was  the  Virgin  Mary, 
who  said  to  him,  “ Peter,  I have  prayed 
for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not.  He 
who  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough  and 
looketh  back,  is  not  worthy  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.”  Then  was  his  courage 
revived,  and  he  resolved  to  continue  the 
fight  of  faith  even  to  his  life’s  end. — T. 
Lentino,  Life  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr. 

St.  Polycarp  heard  a voice  from  heaven, 
when  led  to  execution  (a.d.  167).  As 
St.  Polycarp  was  led  to  execution,  a 
voice  from  heaven  was  heard  by  many, 
saying  to  him,  “ Polycarp,  My  faithful 
servant,  bo  of  good  courage,  and  play 
the  man.” — Written  by  the  Church  of 
Smyrna  at  the  time  of  the  martyrdom. 

St.  Secundina  hears  at  her  execution  a 
voice  from  heaven  (a.d.  257).  When  St. 
Secundina  of  Anagni,  in  Italy,  was  led 
from  her  cell  to  martyrdom,  she  prayed 
for  herself  and  her  enemies.  While  "she 
prayed,  a resplendent  light  shone  round 
about  her,  and  the  whole  multitude  heard 
a voice  from  heaven,  saying,  “Ye  all 
were  within  a finger’s  length  of  hell,  but 
the  prayer  of  My  servant  Secundina  has 
ascended  to  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  through  her  prayers  your  lives  are 
saved.  Daughter,  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
I am  thine,  and  thou  art  Mine,  and  all 
thine  arc  Mine.”  Eighteen  of  the  guard 
and  many  of  the  crowd,  on  hearing  these 
words,  were  baptized,  confessing  their 
sins. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii. 
lb  247. 

A voice  from  heaven  determines  which 
bones  are  Peter's  and  which  Paul's.  In 
the  reign  of  Heliogabalus  (a.d.  218- 
222),  the  bones  of  Peter  and  Paul  were 
deposited  by  Christian  converts  in  one 
tomb  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  This 
was  some  130  or  140  years  after  their 
deaths.  Two  hundred  years  later,  the 
two  bodies  were  transported  to  a gorgeous 


shrine  beneath  the  church  of  the  Vatican. 
When  pope  Sylvester,  at  the  consecration 
of  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter,  wished 
to  place  the  sacred  remains  of  St.  Peter 
in  an  altar,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
distinguish  which  of  the  bones  were  those 
of  Peter,  and  which  were  those  of  Paul. 
After  fasting  and  prayer,  a divine  voice 
revealed  that  the  larger  bones  were  those 
of  the  preacher,  and  the  smaller  ones 
those  of  the  fisherman.  This  being 
deemed  conclusive,  the  smaller  bones 
were  placed  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  and 
the  larger  ones  in  St.  Paul’s. — Dr.  W. 
Smith,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
vol.  i.  p.  109. 

This  account  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  two  heads  are 
in  the  basilica,  of  St.  John  Lateran.  Under  St.  Peter’s 
altar,  thirty-eight  feet  fromlthe  ground,  “ on  voit  une  tente 
de  velours  cramoisi  rehauss6  d’or.  Co  pavillion  recouvre 
une  arche  ou  ciboire  en  marbre  de  Paros  soutenu  par 
quatre  colonnes  de  marbre  Egyptien  avec  des  chapiteaux 
d'ordre  Corinthien  en  bronze  dor<5.  Lit  sont  renfermc-es 
les  tCtes  des  apOtres  St.  Pierre  et  St.  Paul.  Deux  fois 
chnque  anmSe,  le  Samedi  Saint  et  le  Mardi  des  Rogations, 
elles  sont  exposes  solennellement  ft  la  veneration  des 
fidfeles."— Mgr.  Gudrin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.), 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  viil  p.  4t>0. 

Albnn  Butler  says,  "One  half  of  the  body  of  each  apostle 
is  deposited  together  in  a rich  vault  in  the  great  church 
of  St.  Paul,  on  the  Ostian  road,  and  the  other  half  of 
both  bodies  in  a more  stately  vault  in  the  Vatican  church.’* 
— June  21). 

Anne  Askew.  Two  views  of  the  same  phe- 
nomenon (a.d.  1546).  Anne  Askew  was  a 
Protestant  of  Lincolnshire,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  She  was  taken  before  “the 
Quest,”  and  committed  to  prison.  After 
being  confined  there  above  a year,  she 
was  brought  before  the  council",  and  set 
upon  the  rack.  With  a savagery  dis- 
graceful to  human  nature,  chancellor 
Wriothesley  stripped  off  his  robes  of  state, 
grasped  the  handle  of  the  rack,  and 
worked  the  torture  till  all  thought  the 
victim  was  dead.  She  was  taken  off  the 
rack,  and  carried  back  to  her  dungeon, 
only  to  be  burnt  to  death  at  Smithfield. 
When  the  torch  was  applied  to  the  fagots, 
a few  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  a low  peal 
of  thunder  was  heard.  “She  is  damned 
to  all  eternity,”  said  some  of  the  spec- 
tators. “God  knows  whether  I may 
truly  call  it  thunder,”  said  one  who  was 
present ; “but,  for  my  own  part,  it  seemed 
that  the  angels  in  heaven  were  singing 
their  joy-song  over  another  soul  taken 
into  bliss.” — Dr.  Wylie,  History  of  Pro- 
testantism, vol.  iii.  pp.  406,  407. 

Walking  on  Water. 

Matt.  xiv.  24-32.  Jesus,  having  fed  five 
thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children, 
with  five  barley  loaves,  bade  His  disciples  to 
pass  oyer  the  sea.  And  when  the  ship  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  it  was  tossed  with  tlio 
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■waves,  for  the  winds  were  contrary.  In  the 
fourth  watch  of  the  night  Jesus  went  unto  them, 
walking  on  the  sea.  And  when  the  disciples 
saw  Him,  they  were  troubled ; but  Jesus  spake 
unto  them,  saying,  Be  of  good  cheer ; it  is  1 ; be 
not  afraid.  Peter  then  got  out  of  the  boat  to 
join  him,  but,  his  courage  failing  him,  he  began 
to  sink,  when  Jesus  caught  him,  saying,  0 thou 
of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ? 

St.  Aldegundis  walks  across  the  river 
Sambre  (a.d.  630-680).  St.  Aldegundis, 
daughter  of  prince  Wabert,  was  solicited 
in  marriage  by  Eudon,  an  English  prince. 
Aldegundis  told  her  father  she  could  not 
accept  the  proposal,  as  she  had  already 
betrothed  herself  to  Christ ; hut  her 
father,  unwilling  to  let  slip  so  honour- 
able an  offer,  promised  the  prince  his 
daughter’s  hand.  In  this  extremity 
Aldegundis  had  recourse  to  her  celestial 
spouse,  who  told  her  to  flee  from  her 
father’s  roof ; so,  in  disguise,  and  covered 
by  the  shades  of  night,  she  made  good 
her  escape,  and  came  to  the  river  Sambre. 
There  was  no  bridge,  no  boat,  and  the 
river  was  not  fordable.  Here,  then,  her 
flight  was  arrested ; but  she  again 
appealed  for  help  to  Him  whose  ears  are 
ever  open  to  our  prayers.  Immediately 
two  angels  appeared,  and  bade  her  fol- 
low them  ; so  she  “ran  over  the  surface 
of  the  river  like  a bird,  without  even 
wetting  the  soles  of  her  shoes.”  Having 
crossed  the  Sambre,  she  continued  her 
flight  to  the  forest,  where  she  built  a little 
chapel,  and  resolved  never  to  quit  it, 
unless  her  parents  promised  not  to  force 
her  into  any  marriage  with  man.  Her 
father  discovered  her  retreat,  made  the 
required  promise,  and  the  maiden  returned 
home.  (See  St.  Austrebertiia,  below.) 
— L’abbe  Delbos,  Life  of  St.  Aldctjundis. 

Two  angels,  in  the  form  of  two  young  men,  guided  St. 
Benedict  from  Subiaco  to  Mont  Casslno,  a distance  of 
eighteen  leagues.  (See  Angel  Visitants,  p.  6.) 

St.  Austrebertha  walks  across  the  river 
Canche  (630-704).  Austrebertha  was  the 
daughter  of  prince  Badefroy  and  Frame- 
childe,  both  of  royal  blood.  She  vowed 
to  make  Christ  her  only  spouse ; and 
when  she  heard  that  her  father  had 
promised  her  in  marriage  to  a young 
prince,  she  induced  her  brother  to  accom- 
pany her  in  her  escape  from  her  parents’ 
house  in  Marconne  to  The'rouanne,  where 
she  hoped  to  hide  herself  till  her  father 
consented  to  the  life  she  had  chosen. 
’When  the  brother  and  sister  reached  the 
river  Canche,  they  found  it  so  greatly 
swollen  that  it  had  swept  away  the  bridge 
and  no  boat  was  at  hand.  Not  to  be  de- 
terred by  this  impediment,  Austrebertha, 


taking  her  brother  by  the  hand,  walked  on 
boldly,  and  they  crossed  over,  walking  -1 
on  the  water,  and  arrived  safely  at  the 
monastery  of  The'rouanne,  presided  over' 
by  St.  Omer.  Austrebertha  told  her  tale, 
and  the  bishop  consented  without  delay 
to  give  her  the  veil.  He  then  took  her 
back  to  her  parents,  reconciled  them  to  ' 
the  choice  which  their  daughter  had  made, 
and  committed  her  to  the  care  of  Burgo- 
fleda,  abbess  of  a nunnery  called  Port. — 
Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

All  this  is  a repetition,  with  a change  of  names,  of  tlio 
story  of  Aldegundis ; and  it  is  not  a little  remarkable  that 
the  date  of  the  birth  of  both  is  630.  The  very  locality  ia 
about  the  same,  the  river  Canche  being  in  the  Tas  de 
Calais,  and  tlio.  monastery  of  Thdrouanue  in  tlio  same 
department. 

The  horse  and  hearse  bearing  the  body  of 
St.  Julian  cross  the  river  Sarthc  (a.d. 

117).  St.  Julian  died  at  Mans.  When 
the  funeral  cortege  reached  the  river  j 
Sarthe,  it  was  so  swollen  with  recent  rains 
that  it  was  no  longer  fordable.  Never 
mind.  Man’s  extremity  is  God’s  oppor- 
tunity. The  horses  continued  their  route, 
dragging  the  funeral  car  ; the  procession 
followed,  and  all  went  safely  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  across  the  river,  and  i 
reached  without  accident  the  other  side. 

— D.  Piolin,  History  of  the  Church  of 
Mans. 

St.  Juvenal , hearing  that  a ship  was  in 
danger , went  walking  on  the  sea  to  save  it. 

St.  Juvenal,  bishop  of  Narnia,  in  Africa, 
hearing  that  a ship,  containing  three 
thousand  souls,  was  in  danger  of  being  • 
wrecked  during  a severe  storm,  went  to  | 1 
its  relief,  walking  on  the  sea.  'When  he  i 
came  to  the  ship  the  tempest  ceased,  and  j ■ 
■was  followed  by  a great  calm. — St. 
Gregory,  Homily'37.  (See  also  Usuard’s  ? 
Martyrology.) 

St.  Mary  of  Egypt  passes  and  repasses  j 
the  river  Jordan , walking  on  its  surface  \ 
(a.  d.  421).  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  the  I ‘ 
anchorite,  in  her  interview  with  Father  i 
Zozimus,  appointed  to  meet  him  at  the  1 
river  Jordan  the  first  Thursday  in  Lent,  j • 
to  receive  from  his  hands  the  holy  sacra-  | 1 
ment.  Father  Zozimus  went  to  the  place  & 
appointed  “with  the  instruments  of  our  j ;■ 
salvation,”  but  not  finding  Mary  there,  k 
began  to  be  filled  with  fear  iest  she  should  I i 
not  come.  Lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  saw  ! 
her  in  the  distance,  and  wondered  how 
she  would  be  able  to  cross  the  river  to 
come  to  him.  She  came  to  the  brink, 
made  tho  sign  of  the  cross,  and  stepping  1 
on  the  water  with  confidence  walked 
across  it.  The  father  and  the  penitent  I 
prayed  together  ; he  administered  to  her  j • 
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the  holy  communion,  and  she  repeated  the 
i words  of  the  aged  Simeon,  “Lord,  now 
. lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
according  to  Thy  word,  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  Thy  salvation.”  Mary  then 
told  Zozimus  to  come  again  next  year 
to  the  same  place,  and  bidding  him  fare- 
well, she  repassed  the  Jordan  in  the  same 
way  as  she  had  crossed  it,  and  returned 
into  the  desert.  Next  year,  when 
Zozimus  returned  to  the  Jordan,  he 
found  the  body  dead,  with  an  inscription 
in  the  sand,  to  this  effect : “Abbot 

Zozimus,  bury  the  body  of  poor  Mary, 
who  died  the  same  day  that  she  received 
the  holy  Eucharist  at  your  hands.”  She 
had  been  dead  a year,  but  no  corruption 
had  taken  place,  and  no  wild  beast  of  the 
desert  had  touched  her.  Zozimus  buried 
her,  and  related  her  sad  tale  to  his  dis- 
ciples.— Les  Fetits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  iv. 

p.  128. 

St.  Maurus  runs  on  the  surface  of  a river 
to  save  St.  Placidus  (a.d.  584).  St.  Bene- 
dict sent  Placidus  to  fetch  water  from  a 
river ; but  as  he  dipped  the  bucket  into  the 
stream,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  head 
foremost  into  the  water.  St.  Benedict, 
who  saw  the  accident  by  revelation,  bade 
Maurus  run  to  his  assistance.  Maurus, 
coming  to  the  river,  saw  the  body  carried 
down  the  stream,  and,  without  stopping 
to  reflect,  ran  on  the  surface  of  the  river 
to  rescue  his  companion.  On  drifted 
the  body  of  Placidus,  and  on  ran  Maurus 
over  the  water  to  overtake  it.  He  came 
up,  he  clutched  hold  of  his  friend,  he 
pulled  him  out  of  the  river,  and  took  him 
safely  to  the  abbey.  Though  Maurus 
had  run  nearly  a mile  on  the  surface  of 
jthe  stream,  yet  he  sank  not,  nor  were  the 
soles  of  his  shoes  wetted.  When  Placidus 
told  the  abbot  of  his  rescue,  he  said,  “As 
I was  lifted  out  of  the  water,  I saw  dis- 
tinctly the  hood  of  St.  Benedict  held 
over  the  head  of  my  rescuer.”  Maurus 
modestly  replied  he  had  not  himself  seen 
it;  whereupon  the  abbot  replied,  “Placi- 
dus, then,  has  won  from  God  the  greater 
grace,  as  his  merits,  in  God’s  sight,  are 
the  more  exalted.” — St.  Gregory,  Dia- 
logues. (See  also  Laurcntius  Surius,  Lives 
of  the  Saints .) 

St.  Nazarius  and  St.  Cclsus,  beitig  cast 
into  the  sea,  walk  to  shore.  St.  Nazarius 
was  a very  old  man,  and  St.  Cclsus  was 
a child  committed  to  his  charge,  as 
Samuel  was  committed  to  Eli  by  his 
mother.  Nero  commanded  that  they 
should  both  be  put  to  death  for  being 
Christians ; accordingly,  they  were  taken 


to  Ostia  and  put  into  a bark,  and  wher 
several  leagues  from  shore  were  both 
cast  into  the  sea.  Forthwith  a violent 
storm  arose,  and  the  crew  saw  the  two 
saints  walking  on  the  waves,  and  were 
sore  afraid.  In  their  terror  the  seamen 
implored  the  saints  to  intreat  their  God 
to  save  them.  This  did  they ; the  storm 
ceased,  and  the  ship  rode  safe  to  shore. 
The  saints  followed,  walking  on  the  sea. 
All  the  crew  became  converts,  and  were 
numbered  amongst  the  disciples. — Simeon 
Metaphrastes,  C'hronicon. 

St.  Oringa , inflight,  walks  across  a river 
(a.  d.  1310).  St.  Oringa  of  Tuscany, 
being  an  orphan,  was  under  the  charge 
of  her  brothers,  who  wanted  her  to  marry; 
and  when  she  told  them  she  was  the 
betrothed  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  ill- 
treated  her,  so  that  she  fled  from  home. 
Coming  to  a river,  “pleine  de  confiance,  la 
jeune  iille  avance  quand  meme,  et  avec 
le  secours  de  Dieu  la  traverse  a pied  sec.” 
On  she  went,  not  knowing  whither. 
When  night  came  on,  she  lay  herself 
down  in  a meadow  to  sleep  till  daylight. 
A timid  hare  came  and  nestled  beside  her, 
and  all  but  said,  “ Poor  little  dove  ! trust 
yourself  as  I do  to  the  care  of  God.” 
Next  day  Oringa  followed  the  hare  as  a 
guide,  and  came  to  Lucca,  where  she 
took  service  as  a domestic.  After  a 
time  she  started  on  a pilgrimage  to  Mount 
Gargan,  and  lost  her  way,  when  St. 
Michael,  “ sous  la  forme  d’un  jeune 
diacre,”  put  her  in  the  right  road,  served 
her  with  food,  and  tfien  left  her. — Les 
Fetits  Bollandistcs,  rol.  ii.  p.  575. 

St.  Wulfran  walks  on  the  water  to  save 
tico  children  off ered  to  idols  (a.d.  647-720). 
The  Prisons  used  to  offer  human  sacrifices 
to  their  gods.  These  sacrifices  were  made 
sometimes  by  strangulation,  sometimes 
by  the  sword,  sometimes  by  fire,  some- 
times by  water.  One  day  the  lot  fell 
upon  the  two,children  of  one  mother,  the 
'ages  of  the  children  being  five  and  seven 
years.  St.  Wulfran  implored  king  Rad- 
bod  to  prohibit  such  cruelty,  but  Kadbod 
replied  he  could  not  violate  the  laws 
he  had  sworn  to  preserve.  The  children 
were  taken  to  a spot  where  two  rivers 
disembogued  into  the  sea,  and  the  rush 
of  water  was  very  violent.  St.  Wulfran, 
amidst  a crowd  of  idolaters,  prayed  God 
to  save  the  children  and  magnify  His 
name  among  the  heathen.  Then  the 
waters  of  the  two  rivers  stood  like  a wall 
round  the  two  children,  and  Wulfran, 
walking  on  the  sea,  entered  the  precincts, 
and,  taking  up  the  two  children,  delivered 
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them  to  their  mother.  All  were  amazed, 
and  many  “were  regenerated  by  the 
water  of  baptism.” — The  abbd  Corblet, 
Hagiography  of  the  Diocese  of  Amiens. 

Ono  thing  must  strike  every  render,  and  that  is,  tho 
just  horror  of  the  [Romani  Catholic  Church  at  these 
human  sacrifices,  and  yet  their  more  than  wholesale 
slaughter  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  what  they  called  "heretics." 
Here  Wulfran  very  properly  felt  indignant  that  two  chil- 
dren should  be  offered  to  tho  gods  of  the  Frisons,  but 
Charles  V.  and  liisson  Felipe  murdered  ten  times  ns  many 
thousands,  because  they  doubted,  some  of  tho  dogmas 
which  they  themselves  believed. 

Water  supplied.  (See  Elijah 
makes  Rain,  etc.,  p.  129.) 

Gen.  xxi.  17-19.  When  Hagar  and  her  son 
were  driven  out  by  Abraham,  they  went  into 
the  wilderness,  and  the  bottle  of  water  being 
exhausted,  Hagar  laid  her  hoy  under  a shrub, 
and  went  herself  a good  way  off,  and  wept. 
God  had  compassion  on  her  distress,  and  opened 
her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a well  of  water.  And 
she  went  and  filled  the  bottle,  gave  the  lad 
drink,  aud  he  revived. 

Exod.  xvii.  1-7.  When  the  wanderers  from 
Egypt  reached  Rephidim,  the  people  were 
angry  with  Moses,  because  there  was  no  water. 
And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord.  Then  said  the 
Lord  to  him,  Go  on  before  the  people,  and  take 
with  thee  of  the  elders,  and  smite  the  rock 
lioreb  with  thy  rod,  aud  there  shall  come  water 
out  of  the  rock,  that  the  people  may  drink. 

Judg.  xv.  18,  19.  Alter  the  great  slaughter 
of  a thousand  Philistines  with  a jawbone, 
Samson  was  athirst,  and  said,  Now  shall  I die 
for  thirst,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  uncir- 
cumcised.  But  God  clave  a hollow  place  that 
was  in  the  jaw,  and  there  came  water  Ihereout. 
And  when  Samson  drank  thereof,  his  spirit 
came  again,  and  ho  revived. 

Isa.  xli.  17,  IS.  When  tho  poor  and  needy 
seek  water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue 
faileth  for  thirst,  I the  Lord  will  hear  them,  I 
the  God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake  them.  I will 
open  rivers  in  high  places,  and  fountains  in  the 
midst  of  valleys : I will  make  the  wilderness  a 
pool  of  water,  and  the  dry  land  springs  of  water. 

Psalm  cvii.  35.  He  turnetk  the  wilderness 
' into  a standing  water,  and  dry  ground  iulo 
water-springs. 

St.  Antony  the  Great  supplies  water  in 
the  African  desert  (fourth  century). 
While  St.  Antony  was  dwelling  in  the 
desert,  near  the  Red  Sea,  he  was  requested 
by  some  monks  to  visit  their  monastery. 
A camel  was  employed  to  carry  bread  and 
water  for  the  journey,  for  there  was  no 
drinking-water  between  the  saint’s  cell 
and  the  religious  house  to  which  they 
were  going.  On  the  journey  the  supply, 
of  water  failed,  and  the  consequences 
would  have  been  disastrous  if  St.  Antony 
had  not  interfered.  Going  about  a stone’s 
throw  from  the  caravan,  the  man  of  God 
knelt  down  in  prayer,  and  forthwith  the 
Lord  caused  a spring  of  water  to  bubble 


from  the  ground ; and  all  drank,  and  filled 
their  vessels,  and  continued  their  route 
without  further  incident.— St.  Athanasius, 
Life  of  St.  Antony  the  Great. 

St.  Benedict , in  Suhiaco,  supplies  a 
monastery  with  water.  Some  of  St.  Bene- 
dict’s monasteries  were  built  on  the  tops 
of  hills.  The  monks  of  a monastery  in 
Subiaco,  being  much  troubled  for  want 
of  water,  all  of  which  had  to  be  fetched 
from  a river  in  the  valley  below,  went  to 
St.  Benedict,  and  begged  to  be  removed 
into  some  place  where  water  could  be 
supplied  with  less  labour.  St.  Benedict 
bade  them  return  to  their  monastery,  for 
God  would  supply  them  with  water. 
Next  night  St.  Benedict  went  with  St. 
Placidus  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  laid 
in  order  three  stones,  one  above  the  other, 
and  then  returned  to  their  cells.  When 
the  monks  saw  him  next  day,  he  said  to 
them,  “ Go  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  you 
will  find  three  stones  piled  one  above  the 
other.  Dig  a small  basin  at  the  foot  of 
these  stones,  and  the  water  therein  shall 
never  fail.”  The  monks  went  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  as  St.  Benedict  told  them,  and 
dug  a basin  at  the  foot  of  the  three  stones, 
and  it  was  instantly  full  of  water,  even  to 
overflowing.  From  this  fountain  a stream 
of  clear  water  ran  at  all  times  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  hill. — Surius  (1571),  Lives 
of  the  Saints. 

St.  Clement,  pope  and  martyr,  supplies 
two  thousand  Christians  with  water.  St. 
Clement,  being  banished  by  order  of 
Trajan  to  the  Chersonese,  found  there  two 
thousand  Christians  condemned  to  work 
in  the  quarries.  These  Christians  suffered 
much  from  want  of  water,  for  there  was 
none  within  two  miles.  St.  Clemenlj 
prayed  God  to  consider  this  necessity ; ' 
and,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  saw,  on"  a 
hillock  close  by,  a lamb  which  held  up 
its  right  foot,  and  pointed  to  a certain 
spot.  St.  Clement  knew  tho  lamb  was 
Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God  ; and,  going  to 
the  spot  indicated,  he  made  a little  hole, 
and  there  sprang  up  straightway  a vein 
of  pure  water,  clear  as  crystal  and  very 
abundant. — Metnphrnstes,  Lives,  etc. 

St.  Donatus  brings  water  from  dry  land, 
Sozomenus  tells  us  of  a St.  Donatus  (not 
St.  Donatus  of  Arezzo,  but  another)  who 
was  travelling  with  many  others,  when  . 
they  suffered  severely  for  want  of  water.  . 
Donatus  prayed,  and  forthwith  a fountain  i 
of  clear  water  rose  in  a dry  field  which  : 
before  had  shown  no  indication  of : 
moisture. 

St,  Dunsian,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
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raised  a spring  of  icater  by  /mocking  the 
earth  (a.d.  925-988).  St.  Dunstan,  by 
rapping  tbe  earth  with  his  pastoral  staff, 
causod  a fountain  of  water  to  well  up. 
This  fountain  was  ever  afterwards  called 
St.  Dunstan’s  well  or  St.  Dunstan’s 
fountain.— Osbert  of  Canterbury,  Life  of 
St.  Dunstan. 

St.  Florus  makes  water  spring  from  dry 
land  (first  century).  St.  Florus  was  con- 
temporary with  Jesus  Christ,  and  a dis- 
ciple of  St.  Peter.  He  went  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  Aquitaine,  and  coming  with 
his  companions  to  the  top  of  a hill,  they 
were  parched  with  thirst,  but  there  was 
no  water  to  be  found.  St.  Florus,  in  this 
emergency,  stuck  in  the  ground  the  staff 
which  was  in  his  hand,  and  instantly 
a spring  of  water  burst  through,  which 
has  never  failed  from  that  day  to  this. — 
Proprc  de  St.  Flour  et  de  Clermont. 

St.  Firmatus  brings  a spring  of  water  out 
of  dry  ground  (a.d.  1103).  When  St. 
Firmatus  returned  to  France,  after  his 
liberation  from  prison,  he  went  to  Vitrd, 
in  Brittany,  where  he  stopped  for  a few 
daj's.  At  Dordenay  he  produced  a spring 
of  water  merely  by  putting  his  stick 
into  the  ground.  The  inhabitants,  out 
of  gratitude,  have  ever  since  called  this 
spring  “The  Fountain  of  St.  Firmatus.” 

Another  example.  When  St.  Firmatus 
went  in  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  he  was 
greatly  distressed  in  a desert  for  want 
of  water,  so  he  prayed  God  to  supply  it, 
and  forthwith  a spring  of  delicious  water 
bubbled  from  the  dry  sand. — Bollandus, 
Acta  Sanctorum , Feb.  28. 

St.  Fursy,  with  his  abbatial  staff,  brings 
water  from  dry  ground  to  supply  his 
monastery  (a.d.  050).  St.  Fursy,  having 
built  at  Lagny-cn-Bric  a monastery  and 
three  chapels,  wanted  a supply  of  water. 
In  order  to  procure  this,  he  drove  his 
abbatial  staff  into  the  earth,  and  instantly 
there  bubbled  up  a fountain  of  water 
possessing  healing  powers.  “ This  miracle 
is  beyond  dispute,  inasmuch  as  the  foun- 
tain still  exists,  and  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  town  with  most 
excellent  water,  and  thither  go  hundreds 
to  be  healed  of  divers  diseases.  On 
Ascension  Day,  after  the  Magnificat,  a 
procession  is  annually  formed,  and  the 
relics  of  St.  Fursy  are  carried  to  the  foun- 
tain.”— Lcs  Petits  Bollandistcs  (7th  edit. 
1880),  vol.  i.  p.  405. 

We  are  told  in  Homan  story  that  Romulus  anil  Remus 
wero  placed  in  a cradlo  soon  after  birth,  and  exposed  in 
the  Tiiier.  The  Tiber  luiving  overflowed,  the  cradle  was 
drifted  into  tho  adjoining  meadow,  and  when  the  water 
abated,  the  cradle  was  left  ou  dry  land.  A wolf,  hearing 
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the  cry  of  the  two  babes,  suckled  them,  and  brought  them 
up.  Now,  what  would  the  pope’s  chamberlain  think,  if 
any  one  were  to  say,  “ This  story  is  beyond  dispute,  inas- 
much ns  the  river  Tiber  still  exists,  and  is  a river  of  con- 
siderable Importance,  being  in  some  parts  three  hundred 
feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  deep ; and  that  the  very  city, 
Rome  (so  called  from  Romulus),  stands  on  its  banks  ” ? 

St.  Gangulfus  transports  a fountain  of 
water  from  Bassigny  to  Varcnnes  (a.d. 
760).  This  certainly  is  the  most  marvel- 
lous “miracle”  recorded  under  this  head. 
Returning  to  Burgundy,  St.  Gangulfus 
stopped  at  Chaumont,  in  Bassigny,  to  rest, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  the  water 
of  a fountain,  which  he  found  clear  and 
refreshing.  He  asked  the  owner  if  he 
would  sell  it,  and  the  man,  supposing  it 
quite  impossible  to  carry  off  a fountain, 
readily  consented,  and  named  his  price. 
Gangulfus  paid  the  money,  and  next  day 
left  Chaumont,  and  came  to  Varennes, 
some  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  that 
place.  Sticking  his  staff  in  the  ground, 
the  fountain  which  he  had  bought 
immediately  left  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bassigny,  and  threw  up  a magnificent 
spring  at  Yarenne,  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  saint  had  planted  his  staff. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  11. 

Water  and  wine  fetched  out  of  a rock  by 
St.  Gcntius  (twelfth  century).  St.  Gen- 
tius  retired  to  the  desert  of  Bausset. 
One  day,  when  the  neighbours  came  to 
visit  him,  he  had  neither  wine  nor  water 
to  give  them  ; but  by  touching  a rock 
close  by,  there  came  from  it  both  water 
and  wine.  This  miracle  cannot  be  gain- 
said, for  persons  are  shown  the  fountain 
even  to  this  day.  The  water  thereof  is 
very  abundant,  and  is  an  excellent 
specific  in  fevers. — Proprc  d' Avignon. 

Thit  thero  is  a fountain  of  water  at  Bausset  is  doubt- 
less, but  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  Gentius  created  it 
by  touching  a rock  with  his  finger,  nor  doe3  it  prove  that 
wine  flowed  from  it. 

St.  Gertrude  of  Vaux-cn-Dieulet  brings 
water  from  dry  land  (fifth  century).  St. 
Gertrude  retired  to  the  Bois  de  Nod  (now 
called  the  “Bout  de  Nod),  west  of  Dieulet. 
FI  ere  still  flows  the  “ Fountain  of  St. 
Gertrude,”  the  origin  of  which  is  thus 
accounted  for.  St.  Gertrude,  on  arriving 
at  the  valley  of  Argonne,  which  ter- 
minates the  territory  of  Yaux,  could 
find  no  water  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Having  a stick  in  her  hand,  she  touched 
with  it  the  earth,  and  a fountain  of  clear 
water  bubbled  up,  which  still  flows  to 
perpetuate  the  saint’s  name.  In  Vaux- 
en-Dieulet  is  a painting  of  St.  Gertrude 
touching  the  earth,  and  the  water  rising 
through  it  in  obedience  to  her  touch. — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  v.  p.  232, 
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St.  Jlonorc'  supplies  his  disciples  with 
water  from  a roc/:.  When  St.  Honord 
landed  on  the  isle  of  Lerins,  a large 
number  of  disciples  followed  him ; but 
the  island  was  deficient  of  water.  Then 
St.  Honore'  repeated  the  miracle  of  Moses, 
and  brought  water  from  a stony  rock.” — 
St.  Hilary,  Life  of  St.  HonortS. 

St.  Isidore  brings  water  from  dry  ground 
with  his  ox-goad.  One  hot  summer’s  day, 
Vargas  the  farmer,  going  into  his  fields, 
was  overcome  with  heat  and  thirst.  He 
asked  [St.]  Isidore,  one  of  his  farm 
labourers,  if  he  knew  of  any  spring  in 
the  vicinity.  Isidore  directed  him  to  a 
corner  of  the  field,  but  the  farmer  re- 
turned in  great  anger,  thinking  the  man 
had  befooled  him.  The  saint  said  to  his 
master,  “ Come  with  me,  and  I will  show 
you  the  spring.”  So  they  went  both  of 
them  together.  When  they  reached  the 
spot  indicated,  suro  enough  there  was  no 
water ; but  Isidore  pricked  the  dry  earth 
with  his  ox-goad,  and  forthwith  there 
bubbled  up  a clear  spring,  not  only 
refreshing,  but  of  medicinal  virtues. 
None  can  gainsay  this  miracle,  inasmuch 
as  the  spring  still  flows  near  Madrid  in  a 
full  stream,  an  infinite  number  of  sick 
folk  resort  to  it  daily  to  be  cured  of  their 
infirmities,  and  thousands  of  visitors 
have  gone  to  see  it. — From  the  Spanish. 
(This  Life  of  St.  Isidore  is  attested  by 
the  very  highest  authorities.  Philip  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  by  letters  patent, 
granted  to  John  Hcigham  permission  to 
print  and  publish  it.  The  grant  is  signed 
by  Da  Groote,  and  the  book  was  published 
June  18,  1625.  I possess  an  original 
copy.) 

Ribadeneira  nml  D.  A.  Villegas  tells  us  that  " all 
persons  In  Madrid  and  its  suburbs  bold  this  fountain 
in  reverence.  In  fact,  you  will  not  find  a liouso  which 
lias  not  sonio  of  its  water  in  a. bottle  in  case  of  sudden 
sickness,  especially  ague,  blue-spots,  or  plague.  Every 
one  knows  there  is  no  such  remedy  known  for  theso 
complaints,  as  the  water  of  St.  Isidore’s  fountain.” 

St.  James  brings  water  from  the  rock 
Puppim  to  supply  the  village  (fifth  century) . 
St.  James  of  Tarentaise  built  his  epis- 
copal palace  on  the  rock  Puppim,  and  a 
chapel  to  St.  Peter  was  annexed.  A 
village  in  time  sprang  up  around,  but 
there  was  no  water  in  the  vicinity.  So, 
as  Moses  struck  the  rock  in  Iloreb,  and 
supplied  the  Israelites  with  water  for 
themselves  and  their  cattle,  St.  James 
struck  the  rock  Puppim  and  brought 
forth  water  for  the  service  of  the  village 
St.  Jacquemoz.— Gui  of  Burgundy  (after- 
wards Calixtus  II.),  Life  of  St.  James  of 
Tarentaise. 
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St.  Julian , first  bishop  of  Mans,  brings 
water  from  dry  ground  with  his  pastoral 
staff  (A.r>.  117).  St.  Julian,  who  was 
born  at  Rome,  came  to  Mans  during  a 
siege.  The  inhabitants,  making  a sortie, 
drove  off  the  besiegers,  but  were  greatly 
exhausted  for  want  of  water.  In  this 
emergency,  St.  Julian  planted  his  pastoral 
staff  in  the  midst  of  a large  plain,  and  ii 
forthwith  there  bubbled  up  a spring  of  I 
water  most  abundant  an'd  refreshing.  f: 
“This  is  the  more  remarkable,  in  that 
the  spot  selected  by  the  bishop  was  Ii 
wholly  destitute  of  natural  springs.”  fi 
This  fountain,  called  “ St.  Julian’s  ;p 
Spring,”  still  flows  ; and  in  ecclesiastical  i; 
art  St.  Julian  is  represented  in  pontifical  ji 
robes,  planting  his  staff  ; and  at  his  foot 
is  a damsel,  filling  her  pitcher  with  water.  » 
— D.  Piolin,  History  of  the  Church  of  k 
Mans. 

St.  Lupus,  bishop  of  Chalons,  brings  water  p 
from  dry  land  with  his  pastoral  staff  ® 
(seventh  century).  St.  Lupus,  bishop  of  fe 
Chalons,  stood  one  day  with  his  pastoral  fe 
staff  watching  the  haymakers.  The  sun  11 
was  exceedingly  fierce,  and  the  men 
greatly  exhausted.  There  was  no  water 
in  the  neighbourhood,  so  the  bishop  g 
struck  the  dry  ground  with  his  staff,  and 
forthwith  there  issued  from  the  ground  a j fa 
spring  of  the  clearest  water,  which  con-  re 
tinues  to  this  day. — Sec  Canon  Bright’s  fa 
History  of  the  Church  (1863). 

St.  Ursus  brings  a fountain  of  water  fa 
from  a rock  (sixth  century).  St.  Ursus  . u] 
was  a native  of  Ireland,  but  quitted  bis  ip 
native  land  and  was  made  archdeacon  of  fa 
Aosta.  One  hot  summer  he  heard  the  g 
rustics  of  Busseia  complaining  of  thirst, 
and  lamenting  the  want  of  water  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  called  to  mind  the 
text  that  “ all  things  are  possible  to  him  . 
who  believeth,”  and  forthwith  struck  with 
his  staff  the  rock  on  which  he  was  I 
standing.  Immediately  there  flowed  from  . 
it  a spring  of  delicious  water,  which  runs  ■ 
in  a liquid  stream  even  to  the  present 
day,  and  is  called  “ St.  Bear’s  Fountain." 
Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  archives 
of  the  chapter  under  the  title  of  1290,  , 
where  it  is  stated  that  “one  Jacquemet 
gave  to  St.  Bear’s  church  a parcel  of 
land  situate  in  the  locality  of  St.  Ursus’  ' v 
Fountain.” — JJfe  of  St.  Ursus,  Archdeacon  i 3 
of  Aosta  (1868). 

In  Christian  art  St.  Ursus  is  sometimes  represented  it 
striking  the  rock.  Thus,  in  the  cloister  of  the  Colltfgiale,  L 
he  is  represented  on  a niarblo  column  of  the  twelfth  ■ 
century,  and  below  it  is  the  inscription  " FONS  S.  UitSL"  ! k 

St.  Patrick  and  the  triple  miracle  (fifth  i Ip: 
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Intury).  A blind  man,  taking  bold  of 
. Patrick’s  right  hand,  guided  it  into 
aking  on  the  ground  a cross,  when 
stantly  three  miracles  ensued  : (1)  A 
ring  of  water  bubbled  from  the  dry 
ound  ; (2)  the  blind  man,  bathing  his 
es  with  this  water,  received  his  sight ; 
d (3)  the  man,  who  before  could 
ither  write  nor  read,  was  instantly 
spired  with  both  these  gifts. — Thomas 
assingham,  t Florilegium  Insults  Sane- 
mm. 

St.  Pharaildis  brings  water  from  dry 
nd  with,  her  distaff  (a.d.  710).  St. 
laraildis  produced  a plentiful  well- 
ring by  striking  the  side  of  a hill  with 
:r  distaff.  This  fountain  had  healing 
rtues,  especially  for  children’s  com- 
aints ; and  every  Friday  crowds  come 
Bruay  to  avail  themselves  of  it. — Bol- 
ndus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
Simeon  Stylites  brings  water  from  dry 
•ound  (a.d.  459).  Simeon,  the  pillar 
int,  made  a fountain  of  water  spring 
om  dry  ground  to  supply  a certain 
cality  where  water  was  deficient. — 
icodoret,  History  of  the  IMy  Fathers 
ifth  century). 

St.  Vinebald,  herdsman,  brings  a spring 
water  from  dry  ground  (seventh  century) . 
rhen  St.  Vinebald  was  driving  his  oxen 
om  Villeneuve  la  Lionne,  he  met  a 
Oman  bringing  water  from  the  river, 
id  asked  her  to  give  his  beasts  drink, 
re  churlishly  replied  she  had  other 
ities  in  hand,  and  bade  him  look  after 
s herd  himself.  A little  further  on  he 
w another  woman  who  had  been  to  the 
rcr  to  fetch  water,  and  he  asked  her 
.c  same  thing ; whereupon  she  gave 
ater  to  all  the  beasts.  Vinebald  then 
lick  his  ox-goad  into  the  ground,  and 
,id  to  the  woman,  “Henceforth  this 
iring  of  water  will  save  you  the  labour 
! going  down  to  the  river  for  water.” 
spring  then  issued  from  the  ground, 
)t  only  pure  and  excellent,  but  sanative 
. . -•llso.  In  1793,  this  spring  was  profaned 
: jy  the  villagers’  washing  their  linen  in 
t,  and  it  nearly  ceased  flowing ; where- 
4 ipon  the  magistrates  forbade  any  one  to 
lesecrate  the  water,  and  the  spring 
-t  ecovercd  its  full  force.  Now,  a place 
} or  washing  linen  has  been  built  lower 
jCj  iown,  “et  l’eau  est  toujours  trfes  abou- 
nd lante.” — Lcs  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv. 
>.  120. 

Water  supplied  to  a Christian  army  by 
he  fountain  of  Elijah  (thirteenth  century), 
’he  river  sources  of  the  Ptolemaid 
i'n  kving  been  poisoned  by  the  Saracens, 


the  Christian  army,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  dwellers  in  that  district,  were  in 
danger  of  a cruel  death.  In  this  exi- 
gency, the  chiefs  of  the  Christian  army 
sent  a company  of  soldiers  to  protect  the 
monks  of  Mount  Carmel ; for  it  was  well 
known  that  the  fountain  of  Elijah  there 
never  failed  while  the  monks  were  on 
the  mount,  but  the  moment  they  were 
driven  away  by  the  infidel  the  fountain 
dried  up.  By  protecting  the  monks  on 
the  mountain,  the  Christian  army  was 
abundantly  supplied  with  wholesome 
water,  and  was  thus  in  a condition  at 
any  time  to  meet  the  foe. — Les  Petits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  v.  p.  590. 

Water  turned  into  Wine. 

JonN  ii.  1-11.  The  first  miracle  that  Jesus 
did  was  to  turn  water  into  wine.  This  was  at 
a marriage  banquet  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  to  which 
Jesus,  with  His  mother  and  disciples,  was 
Invited. 

St.  Adelm  turns  water  into  wine  (eleventh 
century).  Among  the  many  miracles 
ascribed  to  St.  Adelm,  the  following 
summary  is  mentioned  in  an  off-hand 
manner  by  Mgr.  Guerin,  chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XIII. : “He  caused  a serpent, 
which  had  glided  into  a man  sleeping  on 
the  ground  with  his  mouth  open,  t income 
out  again  ; he  cured  the  queen  of  England 
of  an  incurable  malady  by  sending  to 
her  a piece  of  bread  which  he  had  blessed  ; 
he  healed  many  sick  of  fevers  in  a similar 
way  ; and  he  changed  water  into  wine.” — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

St.  Agnes  converts  a fountain  of  water 
into  exquisite  wine  (a.d.  1274-1311). 
Amongst  the  many  miracles  of  St.  Agnes, 
one  was  to  convert  a fountain  of  water 
into  exquisite  wine. — Raymond  of  Capua, 
Life  of  St.  Agnes  of  Mount  Pulciano. 

St.  Albert  turns  water  into  wine  of  a 
healing  virtue  (a.d.  1060-1140).  Count 
Arnoul,  brother  of  Baldwin,  count  of 
Hainault,  being  attacked  with  a dangerous 
malady  for  which  his  physicians  knew 
of  no  remedy,  went  to  the  hermitage  of 
St.  Albert.  After  confession,  the  count 
begged  the  saint  to  give  him  something 
to  drink,  as  he  was  extremely  parched 
with  fever.  St.  Albert  said  there  was 
nothing  but  water  in  the  hermitage,  and 
went  to  draw  some  from  the  well.  He 
blessed  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  count ; 
but  the  saint’s  benediction  was  so  potent, 
that  the  water  was  converted  by  it  into 
a most  generous  wine,  more  delicious 
than  [any  in  the  country.  The  draught 
made  such  a change  on  the  count,  that 
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liis  fever  left  him,  and  he  returned  home 
in  perfect  health  and  spirits. — Robert 
(archdeacon  of  Ostrcvand),  Life  of  St. 
Albert. 

Water  served  to  St.  Gerard  turned  into 
wine  (a.d.  094).  St.  Gerard,  with  twelve 
companions,  made  a pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  two  apostles, 
Peter  and  Paul.  Here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mayeul,  bishop  of  Cluny, 
and  Adalbert,  the  future  bishop  of  Prague. 
Their  interview  was  followed  by  a re- 
past, but  as  it  was  a fast  day  with  St. 
Gerard,  he  whispered  to  the  servitor  to 
bring  him  water  to  drink.  The  servitor 
went  to  the  fountain  to  fetch  some  water, 
but  when  he  handed  it  to  the  prelate  it 
was  found  to  be  most  excellent  wine. 
The  saint  told  the  servitor  he  had  bid 
him  bring  water,  and  the  servitor  pro- 
tested he  had  brought  it  from  the  foun- 
tain. St.  Gerard  now  confessed  that  God 
had  turned  the  water  into  wine  to  honour 
his  servants  Mayeul  and  Adalbert ; but 
Mayeul  and  Adalbert  returned  the  com- 
pliment, and  said  the  water  had  been 
converted  into  wine  in  honour  of  their 
guest. — Father  Benedict,  Life  of  St. 
Gerard. 

A “ mimcle”  of  this  sort  is  quite  worthless.  Every  one 
knows  how  quick  servants  are  in  discerning  an  honoured 
guest,  and  how  skilfully  they  humour  the  vanity  of  such 
a person.  St.  Gerard  was  tho  guest  of  honour,  and  no 
flattery  could  bo  so  pleasing  as  to  make  him  the  subject 
of  a miraclo 

St.  Gerlac  the  penitent  turns  water  into 
wine  (died  1170).  One  Sunday  in  Passion 
Week,  the  priest  who  usually  said  mass 
in  a certain  chapel,  having  brought  with 
him  some  water  to  drink,  found  it  thrice 
changed  into  wine.  This  miracle  was 
the  work  of  St.  Gerlac  the  penitent,  and 
it  occurred  a little  before  his  death.— 
Les  Petits  Bollandistcs  (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  i.  p.  149. 

St.  Guido  converts  water  into  wine  (a.d. 
1040).  “ C’e'tnit  une  chose  assez  ordinaire 
que  l’eau  qu’on  lui  servait  h table  se 
changeat  en  vin.  Ce  que  de  grands 
prelats  ont  meme  cprouve'  avec  admira- 
tion.”— Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol. 
iv.  p.  77. 

Martha , failing  in  wine  to  supply  her 
guests,  saw  repeated  the  miracle  of  Christ 
at  the  marriage  feast  (first  century). 
Eutropius,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples 
of  Jesus,  was  a native  of  Egypt,  but 
lived  in  Antioch,  and  after  the  ascension 
was  sent  with  Trophimus  and  Maximin 
into  Gaul.  Eutropius  fixed  his  home  at 
Orange,  Trophimus  at  Arles,  and  Maximin 


at  Aix.  One  day  they  all  met  at  Tarascon 
to  convert  the  house  inhabited  by  Martha 
into  a basilica.  Martha  was  the  hostess, 
and  as  her  guosts  were  very  numerous,  ;i 
her  wine  failed  her.  At  her  prayer  tho 
water  of  the  waterpots  was  converted 
into  wine,  precisely  as  it  had  been  done 
at  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana  of  Galilee. 

— Faillon,  Monuments  indditsde  I'Apostolat  \ 
de  Sainte  Madeleine. 

Some  water  given  to  St.  Odilo,  abbot  of 
Clung,  turned  into  wine  (eleventh  century) . 

St.  Odilo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  greatly  re- 
duced by  fasting,  was  served  by  one  of 
the  brothers  of  Orval  with  a cup  of  : 
water ; but  when  it  was  handed  to  him, 

“ God  had  changed  the  water  into  wine.” 
The  saint  emptied  the  cup  into  the 
piscina,  and  told  the  brother  to  bring  him 
water,  not  wine.  This  was  done  thrice  ; : 
and  then  Odilo,  perceiving  it  was  God’s  s 
doing,  drank  the  draught,  giving  God] 
thanks. — Bollandus,  Vita  Sanctorum,  vol. . 
i.  Jan.  1. 

Peter  Celcstinc  converts  water  into  wine: 
(a.d.  1221-1296).  Peter  Celestine,  while  * ! 
dwelling  as  an  anchorite  in  the  desert  of  tj 
St.  Barthfilemy  cn  Loge,  changed  water?  t 1 
into  wine  for  the  celebration  of  the  holyv  | ! 
mysteries. — Les  Petits  Bollandistcs,  vol.!.  I 1 
vi.  p.  24. 

St.  Peter  the  hermit  turns  water  into  t 
wine  (a.d.  1098).  One  da}'  the  lords  oft  c 
the  Apennines  being,  on  a hunting  ex*  - 
pedition,  very  hungry  and  thirsty,  ob- • 
served  the  roof  of  St.  Peter’s  hermitage,’ 
and  made  towards  it  with  all  haste,  in: 


hope  of  obtaining  something  to  cat  anc 
drink.  “ Hark  ye,  good  hermit,”  saic 
tin?  huntsmen,  “can  you  give  us  any 
refreshment?”  Without  answering  r 
word,  Peter  brought  forth  what  food  he 
had,  and,  going  to  a fountain  of  clcai 
water,  he  filled  a large  jug,  which  he 
changed  to  good  wine,  and  set  before  the 
strangers.  They  ate  and  drank  to  theii  j 
heart’s  content,  and  so  pleased  were  tliej 
with  the  entertainment,  that  they  gave 
the  hermit  all  he  required  to  build  i ; 
monastery. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan 
dists),  vol.  ii.  April  12,  pp.  101,  102. 

St.  Vaast,  bishop  of  Arras  and  Cambrai  i 
turns  water  into  wine  (a.d.  540).  St 
Vaast  performed  many  miracles,  such  a 
exorcising  demoniacs,  and  turning  wate  j 
into  wine.  The  usual  drink  of  the  peopl 
of  the  district  was  a kind  of  beer,  call® 
cervisia,  very  intoxicating,  and  drunk  a 
festivals  in  large  quantities.  Sometime) 
the  genial  bishop  would  turn  the  watc 
of  a poor  cottager  into  cervisia  ; but  o 
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one  occasion  he  certainly  set  his  face 
against  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people. 
Ocine  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
Arras ; and  one  day,  when  king  Clotaire 
: was  invited  to  dine  with  him,  the  seigneur 

asked  St.  Vaast  to  meet  him.  On  enter- 
ing the  hospitable  mansion,  the  bishop, 
as  usual,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
whereupon  every  hogshead  of  cervisia 
burst,  and  the  liquor  was  all  spilt.  The 
king  asked  St.  Vaast  the  reason  of  this 
waste,  and  the  bishop  replied,  “ The 
devil,  sire,  could  never  abide  the  sign  of 
'I  the  cross.” — Surius  (1570),  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  vol.  i. 

St.  Victor  of  Plancy  turns  water  into 
i wine  (sixth  century).  St.  Victor  of 

n;  Plancy  lived  aB  a hermit  near  Saturniac, 

«;i  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes.  His  reputation 

it  induced  Chilperic,  king  of  France,  to  pay 

M him  a visit.  St.  Victor  received  the 

">!.  ; king  with  a kiss  of  peace,  and  invited 

him  to  take  some  refreshment.  Now, 

M the  hermit  had  only  a little  water  in  a 

A vessel,  but  falling  on  his  knees,  he  said, 

•|  “0  Lord,  bless  this  water,  and  fill  the 

it  vessel  which  holds  it  with  heavenly  dew.  ” 

! h Then  he  made  on  the  vessel  the  sign  of 

!$  the  cross,  and  lo  ! it  was  full  to  the  brim 

of  the  most  excellent  wine.  The  king 
■i  and  all  his  suite  drank  thereof,  and 

A declared  it  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality. 

; a — Le  sieur  des  Guerrois,  Iiistoira  Eccle'- 

& siastique.  (See  also  St.  Bernard's  Sermon 

tij  on  the  Fete-day  of  St.  Victor,  Feb.  26.) 

:e,  | The  water,  given  by  St.  Zita  to  a pilgrim, 
id  turned  into  wine  (a.d.  1218-1278).  One 

;d  day  a palmer,  parched  with  heat  and 

: ii  j thirst,  asked  charity  of  St.  Zita.  She 

■;  i had  absolutely  nothing  to  give,  but  all  of 

,>fi  a sudden  she  said,  “ Stop  a minute,”  and 

clij  : ran  to  till  a vessel  with  water.  When 

(A  she  handed  the  mug  to  the  palmer,  she 

ir!j  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the 

■ii  ! palmer,  putting  the  mug  to  his  mouth, 

.jijj  drank  the  contents  with  great  relish,  for 

■;i  the  water  had  been  turned  into  most 

: delicious  wine. — Vita  Sanctorum  (Pape- 

n’  j | broch  the  Bollandist),  April  27,  p.  497. 

A pot  of  virgin  honey  turned  into  gold 
(a.d.  616).  Nicetas  Patricius,  subpraitor 
j of  Africa,  called  one  day  on  John,  patri- 

i arch  of  Alexandria,  when  servants  were 

’ J i bringing  into  the  house  some  jars  of 

i I virgin  honey.  “ I wish,”  said  the  sub- 

; ■ praitor  to  the  patriarch,  “ you  would  give 

| me  a taste  of  your  honey.”  “With  all 
) my  heart,”  replied  John;  and  accordingly, 

■ 'j  when  the  subpraetor  was  at  dinner,  a pot 
of  the  honey  was  brought  in.  What, 

•'  however,  was  his  astonishment,  on  open-  | 


ing  the  jar,  to  find  it  was  full  of  gold. — 
Metaphrastes,  Lives,  etc.  (John,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria). 

Metaphrases,  who  tells  the  story,  says  the  "honey  was 
miraculously  converted  into  gold,”  but  Leontius  insinuates 
that  the  jars  were  really  full  of  gold,  labelled  “ Virgin 
Honey,"  to  prevent  theft.  This  suggestion  labours  under 
a very  serious  difficulty,  the  difference  of  weight  between 
honey  and  gold.  No  one  could  lift  a firkin  filled  with 
gold  and  believe  it  to  be  honey.  The  false  label  would 
only  attract  attention  to  the  deceit,  and  could  not 
possibly  delude  any  one.  However,  every  one  will  call 
to  mind  the  stratagem  of  Hannibal,  who  hid  his  gold  in 
the  hollow  statues  which  he  carried  about  with  him  as 
domestic  gods.  This  he  did  because  he  knew  the  Car- 
thaginians were  great  thieves,  and  by  leaving  these  god3 
exposed  no  suspicion  arose  that  they  were  full  of  gold. 
This  tale  is  told  by  Cornelius  Nepos ; and  the  same  ob- 
jection might  be  urged  against  its  probability  as  tliat 
urged  above  against  the  jars  of  honey. 

St.  Benet  the  Moor  finds  several  water- 
tanks  filled  with  fish  (a.d.  1589).  St. 
Benet  the  Moor  was  cuisier  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Mary,  near  Palermo.  One 
day,  being  snowed  up,  he  was  unable  to 
buy  food.  Assisted  by  his  brother  cooks, 
he  filled  several  large  vessels  or  tanks 
with  water,  and  passed  the  night  in 
prayer.  In  the  morning,  on  going  into 
the  kitchen,  all  the  vessels  were  found 
full  of  live  fish,  and  so  abundant  was 
the  supply  there  was  enough  for  the 
whole  house  till  the  snow  cleared  away. 

Another  instance.  One  Christmas  Day, 
St.  Benet  the  Moor  was  so  absorbed  in 
prayer,  that  he  forgot  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  dinner,  and  the  archbishop  of 
Palermo  was  going  to  be  a guest.  At 
the  time  appointed  the  table  was  laid, 
and  well  furnished  with  food.  “ Miracles 
of  this  sort  were  often  repeated  in  favour 
of  St.  Benet.” — Acts  of  his  Beatification. 

These  acts  of  St.  Benet  the  Moor  differ  from  the 
“ Multiplication  of  Food,"  (see  p.  .145),  as  tho  food  in 
these  cases  is  produced  ex  nihUo. 

Waters  divided  or  Heaped  up. 

Psalm  lxxvii.  16.  The  waters  saw  Thee,  0 
God,  the  waters  saw  Thee,  and  were  afraid. 

Exod.  xiv.  22.  When  Moses  came  to  tho  Red 
Sea,  the  Lord  caused  the  waters  to  divide.  And 
the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea  upon  dry  ground;  and  the  waters  were  a 
wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on 
their  left. 

Josh.  iii.  16.  When  Joshua  crossed  the  river 
Jordan,  which  overflowed  its  banks  all  the  time 
of  harvest,  the  waters  which  came  down  from 
above  stood  and  rose  up  in  a heap ; and  those 
that  ran  into  the  sea  failed,  aud  were  cut  off,  so 
that  all  the  people  passed  over  on  dry  ground. 

2 Kings  li.  8.  Elijah  took  his  mantle,  and, 
wrapping  it  together,  smote  the  waters,  and 
they  divided  hither  and  thither.  So  Elijah  and 
Elisha  went  over  on  dry  ground. 

2 Kings  ii.  14.  Elisha  did  the  same  ivhen  he 
returned. 

The  Adige  refuses  to  enter  the  church 
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where  the  body  of  St.  Zeno  was  buried. 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  several  other 
“historians”  relate  the  following  tale  as 
an  historic  fact.  One  day,  when  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Verona  were  assembled  to 
celebrate  the  fete  of  St.  Zeno,  the  river 
Adige  overflowed  its  hanks,  and  the 
waters  rolled  in  a flood  to  the  church 
itself ; hut  “ though  the  doors  of  the 
church  were  wide  open,  the  waters  were 
afraid  to  enter”  (! !).  They  rolled  up  to 
the  open  doors,  piled  themselves  to  the 
windows,  menaced  the  assembly  with 
death,  not  by  flood,  but  starvation  ; for 
as  they  formed  a high  wall  round  the 
church,  no  one  could  get  out.  Wonder 
followed  wonder.  This  water-wall  sup- 
plied needful  drink  for  those  shut  up  in 
the  church ; so  that,  adds  St.  Gregory, 
“ it  served  as  drink,  but  made  no  attempt 
to  enter  the  sacred  edifice”  (! !).  Itarrested 
itself  at  the  doors  and  windows,  to 
demonstrate  to  all  ages  the  merits  of  the 
saint  there  buried  (! !).  “ It  was  a succour 
to  the  faithful,  but  reverenced  the  church, 
and  did  it  no  harm.”  St.  Gregory  then 
goes  on  to  compare  this  flood  of  water 
to  the  fire  mentioned  by  Daniel,  which 
refused  to  injure  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego. — St.  Gregor}',  Dialogues,  bk. 
iii.  ch.  19.  (See  next  column.) 

Even  Alban  Butler  is  not  afraid  of  repeating  this  story 
ns  a fact,  and  adds,  "This  prodigy  had  as  many  witnesses 
ns  there  were  inhabitants  in  Verona.” 

The  Jordan  divides  to  give  a passage  to 
St.  Angelas  (a.d.  1225).  When  Angelus 
was  only  twenty-six  years  old  he  was 
sent  to  Jerusalem  to  be  ordained  priest, 
lie  found  the  Jordan  had  so  overflowed  its 
banks  that  it  was  quite  unfordable,  but 
the  duty  of  St.  Angelus  was  to  obey. 
To  this  end,  he  prayed  to  God  that  the 
river  might  not  be  allowed  to  prevent  his 
keeping  his  vow,  and  commanded  the 
■waters,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  merits 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  his  vow,  to  give  him  a passage. 
The  river  at  once  obeyed,  by  stopping 
tho  down  current,  and  allowing  the  rest 
to  flow  on  towards  the  sea.  By  this 
means  a gap  was  made  in  the  river, 
through  which  the  saint  and  those  with 
him  crossed  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
continued  their  journey  without  further 
interruption  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  to 
which  they  were  hound. — Baronius, 
Ecclesiastical  Annals. 

The  river  Sartlie  divides  to  give  a passage 
to  St.  Serenicus  (seventh  century).  St. 
Serenicus  wished  to  cross  the  river 


Sarthe,  but  had  no  boat.  However,  ho 
had  recourse  to  prayer ; and  then  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  surface  of  the 
river,  the  waters  divided,  leaving  a dry 
passage.  The  lad  Flavart,  who  was 
following  his  master,  stupefied  with 
astonishment,  let  fall  into  the  river  tho 
book  he  was  carrying,  but  so  bewildered 
was  he  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  the 
accident  for  some  time.  When  he  dis- 
covered it,  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  saint,  imploring  his  forgiveness. 
Serenicus  raised  him  from  the  ground, 
and,  speaking  kindly,  said  to  him,  “Be 
assured,  Flavart,  we  shall  find  the  book 
again  sooner  or  later.”  And  so  it  was, 
for  six  years  afterwards  the  book  was 
taken  from  the  river  ■wholly  uninjured. 
Two  hundred  years  later,  this  manuscript 
volume,  preserved  in  the  basilica  built 
by  St.  Serenicus,  -was  examined  by  the 
author  of  his  life,  who  assures  us  he 
could  see  no  indication  at  all  that  the 
book  had  ever  been  even  wetted. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  May  7. 

The  waters  of  the  Seine  afraid  to  enter 
the  monastery  where  St.  Genevieve's  bed 
stood  (a.d.  422-512).  One  day  the  Seine 
overflowed  its  banks,  and  so  deep  was  the 
inundation  that  the  houses  and  churches 
were  filled  with  water  some  ten  feet  deep. 
When  the  flood  came  to  the  monastery 
where  St.  Genevibve  died,  and  where  her 
bed  was  carefully  preserved,  “it  was 
afraid  ; ” and,  instead  of  inundating  the 
place,  stood  on  heaps,  so  as  to  form  a 
wall  of  defence  round  the  house  ; and  the 
monastery  not  only  was  not  flooded,  it 
was  not  even  moistened.  When  the 
waters  had  seen  the  bed  on  which  the 
saint  died,  they  reverently  retired,  and 
returned  to  their  channel  again. — Mgr. 
Paul  Guerin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo 
XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  i.  p.  100  (7th 
edit.  1880). 

This  tale  is  very  like  that  told  by  Gregory  the  Great  of 
St.  Zeno,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  (see  preceding 
column). 

St.  Adelebn  and  a ivholc  army  pass  over 
the  Tagus,  when  swollen  with  rain  (eleventh 
century).  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile  and 
Leon  told  his  wife  Constance  to  write  to 
St.  Adclelm,  and  implore  him  to  come  to 
Spain  to  assist  in  putting  down  the 
Moors,  who  were  Mahometans.  On 
arriving  at  the  Tagus,  St.  Adelelm  found 
the  king  there  with  his  army;  and,  as 
the  river  was  very  deep,  and  greatly 
swollen  with  rains,  the  king  knew  not 
how  to  transport  his  army  across.  St. 
Adelelm  said  to  Alfonso,  “Some  put 
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their  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in 
horses,  hut  we  will  remember  the  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God  ” (Ps.  xx.  7).  Then 
mounting  his  ass,  he  rode  right  into  the 
river,  and  passed  over,  though  the  bed 
was  deep  and  the  current  very  strong. 
All  the  army  followed,  some  on  horses, 
some  on  foot,  and  all  reached  the  opposite 
bank  without  accident  of  any  kind.  The 
king,  ravished  with  admiration,  fell  at 
the  feet  of  the  holy  man,  kissed  them, 
and  implored  him  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  them.  This  he  consented  to  do,  and 
Alfonso  built  for  him,  at  Burgos,  a 
monastery,  which  was  dedicated  to  St. 
John.— Acs  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  134,  135. 

(It  does  not,  from  the  narrative,  appear  that  the  waters 
of  the  Tagus  actually  divided  and  left  a dry  passage ; it 
seems  rather  to  imply  that  the  deep  swollen  river  was 
miraculously  rendered  fordable  so  that  an  ass  and  men  on 
foot  could  ford  It.) 

The  river  Ubaye  divides  to  give  a passage 
to  St.  Marcellinus  (a.d.  374).  The  people 
of  Seynes  asked  St.  Marcellinus,  bishop 
of  Embrun,  to  come  over  and  consecrate 
a church.  The  bishop  left  Embrun  with 
a great  crowd  of  followers,  but  when  they 
reached  the  river  Ubaye  they  found  it  so 
swollen  with  the  late  rains,  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  ford  it.  Marcellinus  told 
the  people  not  to  be  disheartened,  for 
God  would  find  them  a way.  Then, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  bade 
the  waters  remember  how  they  had  given 
a passage  to  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Elijah. 
Instantly  the  down  current  stopped,  and 
the  river  was  divided,  leaving  a dry 
passage  for  the  bishop  and  his  followers. 
This  miracle,  says  the  biographer,  was 
attested  by  a large  number  of  eye- 
witnesses, and  made  a vast  sensation  in 
the  province. — Mgr.  Depery,  Hagio- 
graphie  de  Gap. 

The  waters  of  a lake  retreat  to  give  St. 
Blaise  a dry  passage  (a.d.  289).  Agrico- 
laus,  governor  of  Cappadocia,  told  St. 
Blaise,  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Roman  gods,  he  should  be 
thrown  into  a deep  lake.  St.  Blaise 
replied,  he  would  walk  into  the  lake  of 
his  own  free  will,  and  show  the  governor 
how  God  can  deliver  those  who  trust  in 
Him.  So,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
lie  walked  into  the  lake,  and  the  waters, 
retreating  hither  and  thither,  stood  as  a 
wall  on  both  sides  of  him.  St.  Blaise 
cried  with  a loud  voice  in  the  midst  of 
the  lake,  “Let  any  who  are  jealous  of 
their  gods  come  to  me  in  the  lake,  and 
seo  if  they  can  deliver  after  this  sort.” 
Whereupon  eighty  of  the  idolaters 


ventured  to  join  St.  Blaise  in  the  lake ; 
but  the  walled-up  waters  fell  upon. them, 
and  drowned  them.  St.  Blaise,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  walked  through  the  lake, 
and  his  face  shone  so  brightly  that  no 
man  could  look  upon  him, — Metaphrastes, 
Lives,  etc. 

r Occasionally  rivers  will  divide  from  natural  causes,  as 
the  Thames  did  in  March  6,  1322.  A gale  of  extreme 
violence  blew  that  day  on  the  river.  It  came  from  the 
south-wert,  and  the  entrance  of  the  tide  was  thus  inter- 
rupted for  several  hours.  By  tho  protraction  of  the  ebb, 
and  prevention  of  the  tide,  the  water  in  the  river  at 
London  Bridge  sank  so  low. that  many  persons  walked 
across  the  river  bed,  between  London  Bridge  and  Graves- 
end. At  twelve  o’clock  the  tide  returned  suddenly  and 
with  great  rapidity,  but  high  water  was  delayed  till  3 a.m. 

Mgr.  Gu6rin,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  ii. 
p.  223,  makes  several  variations  of  this  story.  He  says 
nothing  about  the  piling  up.of  the  water  Into  walls  on  each 
side  of  the  saint,  but  states  that  Blaise  “ walked  Into  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  and  seated  himself  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.”  He  gives  the  number  that  went  into  tho 
lake  at  the  invitation  of  St.  Blaise  as  sixty-eight,  not 
eighty ; and  he  tells  us  that  as  soon  as  St.  Blaise  had 
passed  over,  ho  was  seized  by  Agricolaus  and  beheaded. 

St.  Germana  Cousin  walks  across  a deep 
river , which  divides  to  give  her  passage 
(a.d.  1579-1601).  Germana  Cousin  of 
Pibrac,  near  Toulouse,  was  a shepherdess. 
One  day,  after  a heavy  rain,  the  river 
which  she  had  to  cross  had  greatly 
swollen,  and  some  peasants  who  saw  her 
from  a distance  wondered  how  she  would 
manage  to  ford  the  torrent.  Germana 
walked  along  the  meadow,  came  to  the 
torrent,  took  no  heed  of  it,  but  walked 
on,  apparently  without  even  noticing  the 
obstacle.  On  she  went,  and  when  her  foot 
approached  the  river  the  waters  divided, 
leaving  her  a dry  passage,  as  the  Red  Sea 
divided  for  the  children  of  Israel.  Even 
the  hem  of  her  garment  and  soles  of  her 
shoes  were  respected.  “A  la  vue  de  ce 
prodige,  que  Dieu  renouvela  dans  la  suite 
tres  souvent,  les  paysans  s’entre-regar- 
derent  avec  crainte,  et  les  plus  hardis 
commenc'erent  a respecter  celle  dont  ils 
avaient  voulu  se  railler.” — M.  L.  Veuil- 
lot,  Vie  de  la  Bienheureuse  Germaine. 

An  inundation  divides  to  give  a passage  to 
St.  Thorettaa?id  her  flock  (twelfth  century). 
One  day  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  Hou- 
zillers,  swollen  by  rain,  formed  a barrier 
to  St.  Thoretta,  who  was  keeping  a flock 
of  sheep  in  the  opposite  meadow,  so  that 
she  could  not  fold  her  sheep  or  reach  her 
cottage-home.  Thoretta  called  to  mind 
how  Christ  had  said  faith  can  remove 
mountains  ; and  if  mountains,  why  not 
floods  ? She  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  the  overflow  with  her  crook,  and  im- 
mediately tho  waters  divided  right  and 
left,  leaving  a dry  path  for  the  shep- 
herdess and  her  sheep  to  pass  over. — 
L’abbe'  Boudant,  Ldgende  de  Ste,  Thorctte. 
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“ Une  autre  fois,  c’etaient  dee  dtrangers, 
dee  ouvriers  masons  se  rendant  du  Bour- 
bonnais  dans  la  Marche,  leur  pays,  qui 
se  trouvaient  arrete's  par  la  memo  diffi- 
culte'.  Dans  leur  impatience,  ces  liommes 
grossiers  se  laissaient  aller  au  murmurc, 
au  blaspheme.  La  jeune  vierge  les  invite 
doucement  a la  resignation,  les  engage 
a faire  la  sainte  volontd  de  Dieu,  puis, 
dans  la  charitdqui  la  presse,  elle  demande 
hardiment  un  miracle.  Au  tact  de  sa 
houlette,  nouveau  Jourdain,  le  ruisseau 
retourne  en  arriere,  et  laisse  passer  a pied 
sec  ces  bommes  qui  publient  hautement 
les  louanges  et  le  pouvoir  de  la  thauma- 
turge.”— Ibid. 

The  water  of  a well  rises  at  the  bidding  of 
St.  John  of  St.  Facond  (a.d.  1430-1479). 
When  St.  John  of  St.  Facond  was  at 
Salamanca,  a child  fell  into  a well.  The 
saint  laid  his  girdle  on  the  coping  of 
the  well,  and  bade  the  waters  restore 
the  child.  Whereupon  they  rose  to  the 
coping,  buoying  up  the  child,  who  was 
then  taken  safe  and  sound  to  his  parents, 
in  the  presence  of  a host  of  persons  who 
had  come  to  the  place  when  they  heard  of 
the  accident. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan- 
dists),  vol.  ii.  June  12,  p.  616. 

St.  Ursus,  archdeacon  of  Aosta,  com- 
mands the  river  Buthier  to  abate  (sixth 
century).  St.  Ursus  was  a native  of  Ire- 
land, and,  like  St.  Patrick,  prayed  a hun- 
dred times  every  day  and  a hundred  times 
every  night.  He  quitted  Ireland,  and  be- 
came archdeacon  of  Aosta.  One  day  the 
river  Buthier,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines 
and  passes  Aosta,  had  so  swollen,  that 
not  only  it  overflowed  its  banks,  but  it 
flooded  all  the  houses  in  the  vicinity,  and 
even  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s,  where  the 
saint  was  wont  to  officiate.  Many  of  the 
distressed  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church, 
and  were  held  there  prisoners  by  the  deep 
water.  St.  Ursus,  seeing  the  great  danger, 
prayed  that  God,  who  had  restrained  the 
waters  of  the  flood,  and  commanded  the 
Bed  Sea  to  retire  before  Moses,  would 
vouchsafe  to  deliver  them  in  this  their 
danger.  While  he  still  prayed,  the  clouds 
broke,  the  rain  ceased,  the  sun  burst  out, 
the  waters  retired  to  their  proper  channel, 
and  the  banks  were  once  more  dry  land. 
This  event  was  commemorated  for  eleven 
hundred  years  every  day  at  matins  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ursus,  but  in  1608  a change 
took  place,  and  this  special  “miracle” 
no  longer  formed  part  of  the  daily  service. 
— Life  of  St,  Ursus,  archdeacon  of  Aosta 
(1868). 


Wise  Men  of  the  East. 

Matt.  ii.  1-12.  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  that 
when  Jesus  was  born,  a star  appeared  in  the 
cast,  which  induced  certain  of  the  Magi  to  start 
from  their  country  and  follow  it.  The  star  led 
them  to  Judaea;  and,  going  at  once  to  the  king, 
they  asked  him  whero  the  royal  infant  was  to 
he  found.  Herod  did  not  know,  but  said  he 
would  make  inquiries.  As  the  wise  men  left 
the  presence  chamber  they  saw  the  6tar  again, 
and  were  guided  by  it  to  a shed  in  Bethlehem, 
where  Mary  had  taken  up  her  temporary  abode. 
The  wise  men  entered  the  shed,  saw  the  new- 
born babe,  and  made  their  offerings  of  gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh.  This  done,  they 
returned  home  to  their  own  country. 

The  Cologne  tradition.  Iu  Cologne 
cathedral  visitors  are  shown  three  heads, 
which  they  are  assured  are  the  heads  of 
the  three  wise  men.  The  names  given  to 
them  are  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and  Bal- 
thazar, and  they  are  generally  called 
“ The  three  kings  of  Cologne.”  The 
meanings  attached  to  these  three  names 
arc  as  follows : Gaspar,  “The  White  One;" 
Melchior,  “The  King  of  Light;”  and 
Balthazar,  “ The  Lord  of  Treasures.” 
The  offerings,  we  are  told,  were  symbo- 
lical : gold  signified  the  kingly  office  of 
the  Child ; frankincense,  His  Godhead  ; 
and  myrrh,  that  He  would  die. 

Other  names  are  given  to  the  three  men : as  (1)  Apellius, 
Amerus,  and  Damascus;  (2)  Magalatli,  Galgnlatli,  and 
Sarasin  ; (3)  Alor,  Sator,  and  PeratSras.  Others  say  'they 
wero  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  who  had  fallen  asleep, 
and  woke  at  the  Nativity.* 

Numbers  differ.  Klopstock,  in  The 
Messiah,  says  there  were  six  wise  men, 
whom  he  calls  Hadad,  Selima,  Zimri, 
Mirja,  Beled,  and  Sunith. 

James,  bishop  of  Edessa,  says  there 
were  twelve  wise  men,  all  royal  princes. 
He  adds  furthermore,  that  they  left  seven 
thousand  soldiers  at  the  Euphrates,  and 
came  to  .Judica  attended  with  only  a 
thousand  followers.  Pope  Leo  spoke  of 
them  as  three,  and  that  is  the  orthodox 
number. 

A Danish  king  receives  three  offerings 
from  the  three  kings  of  Cologne.  A Danish 
king,  who  had  great  reverence  for  the 
three  kings  of  Cologne,  used  to  invoke 
them  in  every  trouble.  One  day  he 
started  for  Cologne  on  a pilgrimage, 
intent  on  offering  to  the  “ kings  ” three 
golden  crowns.  He  made  his  offering, 
and  left  besides  six  thousand  marks  for 
the  poor.  On  his  journey  home,  he  saw  the 
three  kings ; they  were  wearing  their 

* St.  John  Chrysostom  tells  us  that  St.  Thomas  baptized 
the  three  kings  or  wise  men  which  came  to  Bethlehem  to 
adore  the  infant  Jesus,  after  which  he  went  to  India  to 
preach  the  gospel. 
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crowns,  and  the  oldest  of  them  presented 
him  a coffer  filled  with  gold,  saying, 
“Take  this  ; it  is  the  symbol  of  wisdom  ; 
and  judge  thy  people  with  equity.”  The 
second  gave  him  a coffer  filled  with 
myrrh,  saying,  “Take  this;  it  is  the 
symbol  of  prudence ; and  learn  to  master 
thyself.”  The  third  gave  him  a coffer 
filled  with  frankincense,  saying,  “Take 
this ; it  is  the  symbol  of  divine  clemency  ; 
and  learn  to  relieve  the  wretched.”  The 
king  found  the  three  coffers  at  his 
bedside  when  the  vision  had  passed  away, 
and  when  he  reached  his  kingdom,  he 
judged  his  people  with  equity,  kept  a 
mastery  over  himself,  and  relieved  the 
poor  and  wretched  in  their  afflictions. — 
Gesta  Romanorum. 

Witches  and  Familiar  Spirits. 

Exon.  xxii.  18.  Thou  slialt  not  suffer  a witch 
to  live. 

Lev.  xx.  21.  A man  or  a woman  that  hath 
a familiar  spirit,  or  that  is  a wizard,  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death.  They  shall  stone  them  with 
stones.  Their  blood  shall  be  upon  them. 

1 Sam.  xxviii.  3,  9.  After  the  deatli  of 
Samuel,  Saul  put  away  those  that  had  familiar 
spirits,  and  the  wizards,  out  of  the  land  [t'.e.  he 
put  them  to  death]. 

Gal.  v.  19-21.  St.  Paul  says  witchcraft,  like 
Idolatry  and  heresy,  adultery  and  drunkenness, 
is  a work  of  tho  flesh,  and  no  one  who  practises 
it  shall  inherit  tho  kingdom  of  God. 

Bible  witches  and  familiar  spirits. 
When  the  Philistines  encamped  against 
Saul  in  Shunen,  he  inquired  of  the  Lord 
and  His  prophets  what  he  should  do ; 
but  receiving  no  answer,  either  by  dreams, 
by  Urim,  or  by  prophets,  he  inquired  of 
the  witch  who  lived  at  Endor.  She  was 
very  reluctant  at  first  to  answer  him,  be- 
cause he  had  commanded  all  witches  and 
wizards  to  be  put  to  death ; but  when 
Saul  swore  not  to  punish  her  in  any  wise, 
she  brought  up  Samuel  from  the  grave  to 
answer  the  king.  The  man  thus  called 
from  the  grave  said  to  Saul,  “ Why  hast 
thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  up  from 
the  grave?”  And  the  king  replied, 
“ I am  sore  distressed  ; for  the  Philistines 
make  war  against  me  ; and  I have  called 
thee,  that  thou  mayest  make  known  to  me 
what  I ought  to  do.”  Samuel  replied, 
“ The  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  out  of 
thy  hand,  and  given  it  to  David.  Thee 
lie  will  deliver  into  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines ; to-morrow  both  thou  and 
thy  sons  shall  be  with  me”  [among  the 
dead].— 1 Sam.  xxviii.  7-19. 

The  whole  of  this  narrative  is  very  marvellous,  tho  last 
remark  not  the  least  so  : "To-inorrow  thou  and  thy  R0113 
5hall  be  with  me.”  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Samuel, 


at  death,  went  direct  to  paradise ; but  it  can  -hardly  bo 
supposed  that  he  meant,  “To-morrow  Saul  and  his  sons 
would  be  with  him  in  paradise."  If  not,  how  would  they 
be  with  him?  Comparing  these  words  with  those  of  our 
Lord  to  the  penitent  thief,  involves  the  subject  in  great 
obscurity. 

The  account  of  tho  witch  of  Endor  given  in  the  Book 
of  Chronicles  (1  Chron.  x.  13,  14)  is  not  in  accordance 
with  (that  given  in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  The  latter  says, 
Saul  inquired  first  of  the  Lord,  but  the  Lord  would  not 
answer  him,  either  by  dreams,  by  Urim,  or  by  prophets. 
And  when  Samuel  asked  why  he  had  been  called  from  tho 
grave,  Saul  distinctly  told  him  ho  had  applied  to  tho 
Lord,  and  had  not  been  vouchsafed  an  answer.  In 
Chronicles,  the  historian  says  that  Saul  wa3  punished  1^ 
death  for  “asking  counsel  of  a witch,  instead  of  in- 
quiring of  the  Lord.”  (See  p.  345,  note.) 

Manasseh  dealt  with  witches  and  wizards. 
Manasseh,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  “ did 
that  which  is  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord ; for  he  used  enchantments,  and 
used  witchcraft,  and  dealt  with  a familiar 
spirit,  and  with  wizards.” — 2 Chron. 
xxxiii.  2,  6 ; 2 Kings  xxi.  6. 

Witches  and  familiar  spirits  in  the  New 
Testament.  Elymas,  the  sorcerer,  op- 
posed Paul,  and  was  struck  blind  for  so 
doing. — Acts  xiii.  8-11. 

Simon  Magus  “ used  sorcery,  and 
bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria.” — Acts 
viii.  9. 

Witches  and  sorcerers  in  heathen  nations. 
The  Thessalians  were  very  famous  for 
their  sorceries.  It  is  said  they  could 
draw  down  the  moon  to  earth  by  their 
enchantments.  The  Egyptians,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Hindus, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Teutons, 
etc.,  all  believed  in  witches  and  familiar 
spirits.  Indeed,  so  common  was  the 
belief,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  find  a 
nation  that  did  not  believe  in  them. 

English  laws  against  witches  and  wizards. 
The  Scotch  and  English  were  for  centuries, 
like  other  Christian  nations,  firm  believers 
in  witches  and  wizards.  The  Saxons  of 
England,  before  the  Conquest,  punished 
them,  sometimes  by  exile,  but  more  often 
by  burning  them  to  death. — Leges  Al- 
veredi , folio  23;  2 Ethelstani,  c.  7 ; 
Canuti,  4,  5. 

Britton,  in  his  Compoidium  of  English 
Laws  (before  1275),  says,  “ Sorciers, 
sorciesses,  etc.,  et  miscreants,  soient 
arses.” 

Margery  Gurdeman  of  Eye  (Suffolk) 
was  burnt  to  death  for  witchcraft,  in 
October,  anno  20  Henry  VI. 

Joan  of  Arc,  usually  called  “The 
Maid  of  Orleans,”  was  burnt  to  death  for 
witchcraft,  at  Rouen,  in  1431. 

Mother  Siiifton,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  has  immortalized  her  name 
by  her  witchcraft.  Persons  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions  consulted  her.  Her  pre- 
diction of  the  downfall  of  cardinal  Wolsey 
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is  one  of  the  most  notorious  in  traditional 
history. 

Bishop  Jewell  believed  in  witches; 
and  in  his  sermon  preached  before  queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1584,  says,  ,fIt  may  please 
your  grace  to  understand,  that  witches 
and  sorcerers,  within  these  last  four  years, 
are  marvellously  increased  within  your 
grace’s  realm.  Your  grace’s  subjects  pine 
away  even  unto  death.  Their  colour 
fadeth,  their  flesh  rotteth,  their  speech  is 
benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft.” 

In  the  Lambeth  library  is  the  “Ex- 
amination and  Confession  of  certain 
wytches  at  Chelmsford,  Essex,  before  the 
Queen’s  Majesty’s  Judges,  the  26th  day 
of  July,  1566,  at  the  assizes  holden  there  ; 
and  an  account  of  one  of  them,  put  to 
death  for  the  same  offence,  as  their  ex- 
amination dcclareth  more  at  large.  Mother 
Fraunces  learnt  her  art  of  her  grandmother 
Eve,  at  Hatfield  Peveril ; and  trained  a 
whyte  spotted  cat  with  her  own  blood  to 
be  her  sathan.  And  mother  Waterhouse 
was  hanged  on  her  own  confession  of 
execrable  sorcery,  by  her  practised  for 
fifteen  years.”  * 

James  I.  was  a great  believer  in  witches, 
and  hunted  them  to  death  with  relentless 
vigour.  This  we  are  prepared  to  believe, 
for  a more  narrow-minded,  conceited  bigot 
never  filled  a throne.  He  was  far  too 
wise  in  his  own  opinion  to  be  a wise 
man.  Oh  for  the  right  divine  to  govern 
wrong ! 

Glanville,  the  celebrated  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society,  published  a 
work  entitled  Considerations  on  the  Being 
of  Witches  and  Witchcraft.  In  this  book 
he  gravely  examines  the  subject  “theo- 
logically, historically,  and  philosophi- 
cally ; ” and,  with  great  array  of  argument, 
labours  to  remove  all  objections  against 
the  existence  of  witches,  sorcerers,  and 
familiar  spirits. 

Tho  learned  bishop  Hall  mentions  a 
place  where  “ there  were  more  witches 
than  houses  ; ” and  even  the  enlightened 
judge,  sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  1644,  con- 
demned Amy  Dunny  and  Rose  Callender, 
at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  for  bewitching 
children. 

Montesquieu  was  a believer  in  witch- 
craft, and  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws  devotes 
a whole  chapter  to  this  special  “ crime.” 

Addison  and  Blackstone  both 

• Wo  open  our  eyes  with  amazement  in  reading  this, 
nnd  ask,  Could  theso  bo  English  judges  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  ? Wo  almost  fancy  it  must  be  fable. 
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thought  that  there  was  such  a thing  as 
witchcraft  of  old,  although  they  admit 
there  is  no  proof  of  any  recent  example. 

Dr.  John  Fian,  schoolmaster  of  Saltpans, 
near  Edinburgh,  mangled  to  death  on  the 
charge  of  witchcraft.  The  charge  against 
Dr.  Fian  was  that  of  raising  a storm  at 
sea  to  wreck  that  awkward  pedant,  James, 
when  on  his  voyage  to  Denmark  to  visit 
his  future  queen.  He  was  furthermore 
charged  with  having  rifled  the  graves  of 
the  dead,  to  make  hell-broth ; and  of 
running  after  a cat,  because  the  devil 
wanted  it  to  cast  into  the  sea  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  storms.  Theso  outrageous 
charges  were  made  in  Scotland  against 
an  intellectual  schoolmaster,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  the  Reformed  Church ; 
and  nothing  in  the  Inquisition  was  moro 
absurd  and  diabolical  than  this  proceed- 
ing. Well,  Dr.  Fian  was  arraigned  by 
that  mischievous  bigot,  our  high  and 
mighty  James  I.,  and  as  he  would  not 
confess,  was  put  to  the  torture.  First,  a 
rope  was  tied  slackly  round  his  head,  and 
between  the  head  and  the  rope  a strong 
stick,  about  two  feet  long,  was  inserted. 
Then  the  torture  began.  The  stick  was 
twisted  round  and  round,  shortening  the 
cord,  till  the  skull  was  crushed  in  upon 
the  brain  ; and  at  every  turn  the  victim 
was  asked  if  he  would  confess.  When 
the  rope  had  cut  through  the  scalp  to  the 
bone,  and  the  whole  skull  was  squeezed 
out  of  shape,  for  fear  of  death  the  rope 
was  slackened,  and  the  doctor  was 
wheedled  and  coaxed  to  confess  ; but  he 
resolutely  refused  to  tell  a lie,  even  to 
pander  to  the  vanity  of  king  James. 
Weak,  pale,  and  in  dreadful  agony,  the 
victim  was  now  attacked  on  his  other 
extremities,  the  feet.  Each  foot  and  kg 
was  placed  in  a strong  iron  box  reaching 
to  the  knees,  and  between  the  leg  and  the 
box  wedges  were  loosely  inserted.  “Will 
you  confess  ? ” said  the  inquisitor.  No 
answer ; and  the  wedges  were  driven  home 
by  a huge  mallet.  A piercing  shriek 
rang  through  the  torture-chamber;  but 
there  was  none  to  pity  the  unhappy 
victim.  Down  fell  the  sledge-hammer 
on  another  wedge,  crushing  the  legs  in 
the  most  fearful  manner.  But  still  the 
doctor  would  not  confess  that  ho  had  be- 
witched the  sea  to  wreck  king  James. 
Down  again  and  again  fell  the  hammer 
upon  the  wedges,  till  skin  and  flesh, 
muscle  and  tendon,  bone  and  marrow, 
were  one  mass  of  soft  and  bloody  jelly. 
Nothing  more  could  be  done,  so  he  was 
now  released,  nnd  laid  on  his  back,  his 
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head  swollen  and  lacerated,  and  both  his 
legs  crushed  to  a pulp.  Raving  mad,  he 
was  left  till  next  day.  Would  he  con- 
fess ? No,  not  even  yet  would  he  lie  ; so 
they  wrenched  the  nails  off  his  fingers 
with  pincers,  and  stuck  pins  through  the 
parts  which  the  nails  had  covered.  Still 
no  confession.  They  put  his  thumbs  into 
thumbscrews  till  the  bones  were  crushed 
into  splinters.  Still  no  confession.  So 
they  strangled  him,  and  burnt  him  at  the 
stake  on  the  Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh, 
on  Saturday,  Jan.  26,  1591. 

i It  behoves  one  to  be  modest  when  such  brutality  as  this 
was  tolerated  in  Protestant  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  a Stuart 
not  three  hundred  years  ago.  Four  times  my  present  ago 
would  land  us  exactly  on  the  year  of  this  transaction. 

I The  three  witches  of  Belvoir  (seven- 
teenth century).  March  11,  1618,  two 
women,  named  Margaret  and  Philippa 
Flower,  were  burnt  at  Lincoln  on  the 
absurd  charge  of  witchcraft ; and  three 
other  women,  named  Anne  Baker  of 
Bottesford,  Joan  Willimot  of  Goodby, 
and  Ellen  Greene  of  Stathorne  (all  in 
the  county  of  Leicester),  were  condemned 
to  death  by  Sir  Henry  Hobbert,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  as  accom- 
plices. This  was  in  the  reign  of  that 
wretched  bigot  James  I.,  the  greatest  blot 
in  the  royal  scutcheon  of  England.  The 
Flowers  were  discharged  servants  of  the 
earl  and  countess  of  Rutland,  at  Belvoir 
Castle,  who  out  of  revenge  annoyed  the 
family.  The  mother  of  the  two  Flowers 
professed  to  have  a familiar  spirit  in  the 
form  of  a cat,  called  Rutterkin , and  the 
witchcraft  of  the  three  consisted  in  burn- 
ing some  of  the  hair  of  the  earl  and 
countess,  and  in  plunging  a glove  of 
their  son,  lord  Ross,  into  boiling  water, 
after  having  rubbed  it  on  the  cat’s  back. 
Lord  Ross  died  about  this  time,  and  his 
death  was  ascribed  to  witchcraft.  When 
the  three  Flowers  were  taken  up  on 
the  charge,  the  mother  put  a piece  of 
bread  in  her  mouth,  saying,  “May  this 
choke  me  if  I am  guilty  of  this  death.” 
The  bread,  however,  did  choke  her,  and 
she  died.  Her  daughter  Margaret  ac- 
knowledged she  had  stolen  lord  Ross’s 
glove  and  had  nibbed  it  on  the  cat’s  back, 
before  plunging  it  into  scalding  hot 
water  ; and  her  sister  Philippa  confessed 
that  she  had  a familar  spirit,  which  some- 
times sucked  her  flesh  ; so  they  were  both 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive. 

In  regard  to  the  other  three  women, 
called  the  accomplices  of  the  Flowers, 
Joan  Willimot  had  an  owl,  which  she 
called  Pretty  ; Ellen  Greene  a kitten  and 


a tame  rat;  and  Anne  Baker  confessed 
she  had  once  heard  a voice  in  the  air,  and 
it  was  proved  by  credible  witnesses  that 
she  had  a white  dog.  So  sir  Henry 
Hobbert  felt  no  doubt  of  their  guilt. 
What  can  old  women  have  owls,  cats, 
and  dogs  for,  but  to  work  mischief  ? So 
he  gravely  put  on  his  black  cap,  and 
condemned  the  three  to  death. — Nichol, 
Leicestershire. 

Ruth  Osborne  and  her  husband,  above 
seventy  years  old,  murdered  at  Tring, 
in  Hertfordshire,  for  witchcraft  (Aug. 
1751). , Let  us  come  down  to  the  Georges, 
Aug.  22,  1751.  Ruth  Osborne  asked  a 
man  named  Butterfield  for  a sup  of 
milk,  which  he  denied  her ; so  the  poor 
creature  went  away,  muttering  that  she 
wished  the  Pretender’s  army  wrould  loot 
the  old  hunks’s  cattle.  The  man  fell  ill, 
and  his  cattle  “ vix  ossibus  hierent.”  No 
doubt  Ruth  Osborne’s  was  the  “eye  which 
scorched  them  up  like  a burning-glass,” 
so  a white  witch  was  fetched  from  North- 
amptonshire to  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire, 
to  remove  the  spell.  The  wise  woman 
employed  six  farm  labourers  with  pitch- 
forks  to  guard  the  farmer’s  house  both 
day  and  night  from  evil  spirits ; but 
Butterfield  got  no  better,  nor  did  his  lean 
kine  grow  fatter.  So  the  town-crier  was 
sent  round  the  neighbouring  villages  to 
proclaim  that  Ruth  Osborne  and  her 
husband  (both  over  seventy  years  of  age) 
wore  to  bo  ducked  in  a pond  on  the 
following  Monday  for  witchcraft.  The 
overseers,  in  the  mean  time,  lodged  the 
poor  old  couple  in  Tring  workhouse,  and 
on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  fatal 
Monday  took  them,  for  greater  security, 
to  the  vestry  of  the  parish  church.  On 
the  Monday  announced  by  the  crier,  a 
mob  of  above  five  thousand  persons  pro- 
ceeded to  the  workhouse,  demanding 
that  the  two  Osbornes  should  be  delivered 
up  to  them  ; and  when  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  assured  them  they  were  not 
on  the  premises,  the  rioters  broke  into  the 
house,  and  searched  every  drawer,  box, 
and  cranny,  teven  pepper-boxes,  pots,  and 
pans,  to  find  the  fugitives.  Disappointed 
in  their  search,  they  demolished  the 
building,  and,  making  a bonfire  of  the 
lumber,  they  threatened  to  bum  the  master 
unless  he  told  them  where  the  Osbornes 
were  concealed.  The  man,  terribly 
frightened,  revealed  the  place  of  con- 
cealment, and  the  mob,  yelling  and  hoot- 
ing, rushed  to  the  church,  seized  the 
victims,  and  carried  them  to  a neighbour- 
ing pond.  The  scene  there  enacted  is  too 
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horrible  nml  too  indecent  to  be  described  ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  the  woman  died,  and  the 
man,  tied  to  the  dead  body  of  his  aged 
wife,  expired  soon  afterwards.  Twelve 
of  the  gentry  were  appointed  on  the  jury, 
and  they  brought  in  a verdict  of  wilful 
murder  against  Thomas  Colley  and 
twenty-one  others  of  the  ringleaders, 
names  unknown.  Colley  was  hung  in 
chains,  and  thus  ended  this  disgraceful 
outrage. — The  Universal  Magazine , 1751. 

Bulls,  edicts,  provisions,  etc.,  against 
witches  and  witchcraft.  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.,  in  his  celebrated'  bull  Summis 
Dcsiderantcs,  1484,  charges  all  inquisitors 
and  others  to  search  out,  and  put  to 
death,  those  who  practised  diabolical  arts, 
such  as  witchcraft,  magic,  sorcery,  and 
enchantment.  Two  special  inquisitors 
(Heinrich  Institor  and  Jacob  Sprenger) 
were  appointed  for  the  purpose  in  Ger- 
many, and,  with  the  aid  of  John  Gremper, 
an  ecclesiastic,  drew  up  the  infamous 
document  called  The  Witches'  Hammer 
(“Malleus  Maleficarum”),  in  which  the 
whole  subject  is  systematized,  a regular 
form  of  trial  laid  down,  and  a set  of  ques- 
tions digested  for  the  discovery  of  guilt 
in  those  suspected  of  the  diabolical  art. 

Alexander  VI.,  in  1494;  Leo  X.,  in 
1521 ; and  Adrian  VI.,  in  1522,  supple- 
mented the  bull  of  Innocent  VIII.,*  add- 
ing to  its  severity,  and  feeding  the  witch- 
mania  that  for  four  centuries  had  raged 
in  Christendom.  Tire  results  of  this 
scandalous  persecution  were  dreadful. 
A panic-fear  of  witchcraft  set  in.  If  any 
one  felt  unwell ; if  any  one  suffered  from 
cramp,  lumbago,  or  rheumatism  ; if  mis- 
fortune or  loss  befell  any  one  ; if  a storm 
at  sea  occurred,  or  lightning  injured  man, 
cattle,  or  tree,  or  a high  wind  blew  down 
some  chimney  or  stack  ; if  some  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  broke  out  among  the  cattle, 
some  rinderpest,  some  pleuro-pneumonia 
ill  understood,  it  was  sure  to  be  attributed 
to  the  evil  eye  of  witchcraft  (“  Nescio  quis 
teneros  oculus  mihi  fascinat  agnos  ”)  ; and 
to  be  accused  was  to  be  convicted  of  the 
charge,  for  The  Witches'  Hammer  was 
sure  to  supply  evidence  sufficient  for  con- 
demnation. If  the  accused  pleaded  “Not 
guilty,”  torture  was  applied,  and  the 
miserable  wretch  pleaded  anything  to 
escape  the  rack. 

• Theoretically,  popes  speaking  ex  cathcdrd  are  in- 
fallible, but  if  any  proof  of  their  fallibility  were  needed, 
we  need  seek  no  further.  I apprehend  every  [Roman] 
Catholic  would  wish  that  theso  bulls  had  never  seen  day- 
light. Protestants,  no  doubt,  have  been  as  great  sinners, 
but  then  they  never  pretended  to  infallibility.  Fallibio 
laws  may  be  repealed,  but  who  shall  reverse  an  infalliblo 
bull! 
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In  Germany,  the  prosecutions  were 
indeed  frightful.  In  the  small  bishopric 
of  Bamberg  six  hundred  were  burnt  to 
death  for  witchcraft  in  four  years  ; in 
Wiirzberg,  nine  hundred  ; in  Lindhem, 
one  in  twenty  of  the  entire  population,  in 
the  same  space  of  time. 

In  Geneva,  1515,  within  three  months, 
five  hundred  persons  were  burnt  at  the 
stake  under  the  character  of  “ Protestant 
witches.” 

In  Lorraine,  the  learned  inquisitor 
Remigius  boasts  that  he  put  to  death 
nine  hundred  persons  for  witchcraft  in 
fifteen  years  ; and  as  many  were  banished. 

In  Como,  1524,  as  many  as  a thousand 
persons  were  burnt  to  death  for  witch- 
craft in  a single  year ; and  at  least  a 
hundred  per  annum  for  many  subsequent 
years. 

In  France,  1520,  fires  blazed  in  every 
town  for  the  extermination  of  witches  ; 
and  for  a century  the  provincial  “ parle- 
ments”  were  ceaselessly  employed  in 
witch-trials. 

In  England,  during  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, three  thousand  persons  are  said  to 
have  perished  on  the  accusation  of  witch- 
craft ; and  witch-executions  continued 
long  afterwards.  The  last  cases  were 
those  of  Mrs.  Hicks,  in  1716,  and  her 
daughter,  a child  nine  years  of  age  (! !), 
who  were  hung  at  Huntingdon,  for 
“selling  their  souls  to  the  devil;  and 
raising  a storm,  by  pulling  off  their 
stockings  and  making  a lather  of 
soap  ” (!!).* 

When  James  brought  home  his  bride 
from  Denmark,  in  1590,  thirty  persons 
were  put  to  death  for  trying  to  raise  the 
sea  into  a storm  to  drown  him,  “as  he 
was  the  devil’s  worst  enemy  ; ” and  the 
Scotch  Assembly,  between  1640  and 
1649,  passed  five  acts  against  witches, 
each  more  rigid  than  the  preceding  one. 
As  many  as  seventeen  persons  in  Stirling 
were  burnt  to  death  for  witchcraft  in 
1659  and  the  last  execution  in  Scotland 
on  this  charge  was  at  Dornoch,  in  1722. 
The  entire  number  of  victims  in  Scotland 
for  this  “religious  crime”  certainly  ex- 
ceeded four  thousand. 

The  last  execution  for  sorcery  in 
Wiirzberg  was  in  1749 ; in  Switzerland 
in  1782  ; in  Posen  in  1793. 

The  laws  against  witchcraft  were  re- 
pealed in  England  in  1736  ; in  Austria 
not  till  1766. 

The  entire  number  of  persons  put  to 

* Elspeth  Rulo  w;ls  condemned  for  witchcraft  by  lord 
Anstruther,  May  3, 1709.  (Sec  Ruth  Osbobnk,  p.  343.) 
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death  for  witchcraft  in  Christendom, 
according  to  Dr.  Sprenger,  is  not  less 
than  nine  millions  (!  !). 

The  name  of  Matthew  Hopkins  of 
Manningtree,  Essex,  is  infamously  no- 
torious, as  the  “ Witch-finder  ” in  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk. 
Dr.  Z.  Grey  says  that  between  three  and 
four  thousand  persons  suffered  death 
through  this  villain  between  1G43  and 
1661. 

The  following  names  stand  out  in 
honourable  relief  for  resisting  the  pre- 
vailing credulity  in  witchcraft,  and  con- 
demning its  persecution : — 

Wierius  or  Wier  of  Grars,  in  Brabant 
(1516-1588).  He  wrote  Be  Prastigiis 
Bccmonum,  and  Pseudo-monorchia  Bce- 
monum. 

Reginald  Scot  (died  in  Kent,  1599) 
wrote  The  Biscovcrie  of  Witchcraft  in 
1584.  This  noble  work,  full  of  learning, 
humane  feeling,  and  manly  Christianity, 
was  disgracefully  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.  James  I.,  that  contemptible 
prig,  wrote  his  Doemonology  “ chiefly 
against  Wierus  and  Scot,  the  latter  of 
whom,”  says  our  British  Solomon,  “is 
not  ashamed  to  deny  there  can  be  such 
a thing  as  witchcraft.” 

IIarbnet,  1599  ; Tiiomasius,  1700  ; 
Hutchinson,  1720. 

The  following  Acts  of  Parliament  dis- 
grace our  statutes: — 33  Henry  VIII.  c.  8 
(1541),  which  declares  witchcraft  exer- 
cised against  the  life  of  any  one  to  be 
felony.  But  5 Eliz.  c.  16  (1563)  and  1 
James  I.  c.  12  (1604)  go  further,  and 
declare  it  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  Punishment  of  death  for  witch- 
craft was  abolished  by  9 George  II.  c.  5 
(1736). 

The  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  first  year  of  James  I. 
runs  thus : “If  auy  person  shall  use  any  invocation  or 
conjuration  of  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit,  or  shall  entertain, 
employ,  feed,  or  reward  any  evil  or  cursed  spirit,  or  shall 
take  up  any  dead  body  to  employ  in  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
or  enchantment,  or  shall  practise  any  sort  of  witchcraft, 
sorcery,  etc,,  whereby  any  person  shall  ho  killed,  wasted, 
consumed,  pined,  or  lamed  ...”  [tho  penalty  was 
death].  This  statute  was  mero  toadyism,  liko  the  prefaco 
which  is  still  allowed  to  disgrace  our  English  Bibles. 

The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  not  yet  wholly  rooted 
out.  Even  in  1863  a man  was  drowned  at  HedJngham, 
in  Essex,  for  being  a wizard,  his  accusers  and  persecutors 
being  villago  tradesmen. 

Witch  of  Endor.  There  Is  not  a tittle  of  proof  that 
the  writers  of  the  Bible  believed  in  witchcraft.  Let  us 
examine  the  point.  First  the  laws  made  by  Moses 
against  witches  and  sorcerers,  and  then  tho  famous  case 
known  as  the  witch  of  Endor.  Suppose  tho  British 
Parliament  were  to  pass  a law  thnt  any  one  who  practises 
“ table-turning  ” shall  bo  put  in  prison— that  would  not 
imply  that  persons  exist  who  can  do  that  feat  without 
mechanical  force ; but  only  that  the  law  will  not  suffer 
knaves  to  practise  on  tho  credulity  of  fools,  nor  to  rob 
them  of  their  money  under  false  pretences.  So  when 
Moses  forbade  tho  practice  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  it 
does  not  imply  that  he  believed  in  the  possibility  of  such 
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arts ; but  simply  that  the  people  under  his  charge  were 
not  to  practise  heathen  arts,  and  arrogate  to  themselves 
superhuman  powers.  This  prohibition  was  the  more 
necessary,  because  the  Egyptians  among  whom  they  had 
been  brought  up,  and  the  Philistines  among  whom  they 
were  about  to  dwell,  both  practised  magic.  Moses 
virtually  said,  “ The  Egyptians  and  Philistines  believe  In 
magic,  but  it  shall  not  be  so  with  God’s  people;  and  if 
any  of  you  pretend  to  magic  or  sorcery,  he  shall  be  dealt 
with  ns  a traitor  to  God,  and  lie  put  to  death."  The  law 
should  rather  prove  that  Moses  did  not  believe  in  such  a 
power  than  that  he  did  believe  in  it ; ns  when  Perkin 
Warbeck  was  condemned  for  passing  himself  off  as 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  his  trial  and  execution  proved 
that  his  claim  was  not  believed,  not  that  he  was  sup- 
posed really  to  bo  the  son  of  Edward  V.’s  brother. 

The  strong  case  is  the  “witch  of  Endor”  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.).  From  ver.  12  it  is  certain  that  the  woman  did 
not  know  her  visitor  was  Saul  the  king.  From  ver.  13  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  woman  was  terrified  to  see 
“gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth  and  from  ver.  14  it 
is  certain  that  she  did  not  know  the  form  which  appeared 
was  that  of  Samuel,  although  she  had  been  asked  to  call 
up  Samuel.  Tho  whole  incident,  therefore,  was  to  the 
woman  alarming  and  unexpected ; and  the  plain  infer- 
ence is  that  the  woman  knew  she  was  a pretender,  and 
did  not  lor  a moment  suppose  that  her  incantations  had 
any  efficacy.  Why  God  permitted  Samuel  to  appear  to 
the  king  is  quite  another  question.  (See  Joshua  and 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  p.  297 ; Samson  and  the  Jaw- 
bone, p.  281.) 

A icitch  exorcised  by  whipping  a cat 
(a.d.  1600).  Harsnet  says,  “Whatman, 
judging  according  to  wit,  can  imagine 
that  a witch  can  transforme  herselfe  into 
a cat,  mouse,  or  hare  ; and  that  shee, 
being  hunted  with  hounds,  or  pinched 
by  the  breech,  or  whipped  with  scourges, 
in  those  forms,  the  same  marks  that  were 
made  by  hounds,  scourge,  and  so  on, 
will  be  found  on  the  witch  in  human 
forme  ; yet  shal  you  see  this  sencelesse 
conceite  verified  in  the  practice  of  our 
conjuring  priests.  For  example,  in  Fid 
Williams  deposition  before  her  Majesties 
Commissioners  for  Causes  Ecclesiasticall 
you  wil  finde  that  twelve  priests  had  a 
solemne  assembly  at  the  whipping  of  a 
cat,  and  they  did  whip  the  cat  in  a parlor 
at  Denham,  til  shee  vanished  out  of  theyr 
sight.  Sending  next  day  to  Bushie,  to 
see  in  what  plight  the  witch  was,  whose 
spirit  they  had  cat-hunted  over  night, 
the  witch  was  found  in  childbed,  and 
the  childe  was  newly  dead.  Whereby 
it  plainly  appeares,  that  the  whipping 
of  the  cat  is  no  jest,  when  it  is  done  by 
catholique  priests  ; and  the  hunting  of  a 
witch  is  no  fabulous  apprehension,  but 
a good  catholique  sooth,  agreable  to  the 
gravitie  and  wisedome  of  that  venerable 
church.” — A Declaration  of  Popish  Im- 
postures (1604),  pp.  Ill,  112. 

World  all  seen  at  once. 

. Matt.  iv.  8.  The  devil  takoth  [Jesus]  un 
into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  showelh 
Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

Alphonsus  Rodriquez  saw  in  spirit  tho 
whole  world  (1526-1617).  Alphonsus 
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was  very  careful  to  pray  daily  for  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  world.  And 
once  or  twice  God  did  so  elevate  him  in 
spirit,  that  he  saw  all  the  men  and 
women  in  the  whole  world.  Then  God 
assured  him  that,  by  his  godly  desires  and 
daily  prayers,  he  merited  as  much  ns  if 
he  had  actually  converted  the  whole 
human  race. — Michael  Julian,  Life  of 
Alphonsus  Eodriquez. 

Sospitra  sees  all  the  world  at  once. 
Sospitra  possessed  the  omniscient  power 
of  seeing  all  that  was  done  in  every  part 
of  the  whole  globe. — Eunapius,  CEdcseus 
(fourth  century). 

Tlie  mirror  given  to  Cambuscan  by  the  king  of  Araby 
ancl  Ind  showed  him  all  that  was  being  done  in  any  part 
of  ills  dominion,  so  that  he  might  know  whom  to  trust 
and  whom  to  avoid.— Chaucer,  Canterbury  Talcs  (The 
Squire’s  Tale).  Somewhat  similar  virtues  were  possessed 
by  Dr.  Dee's  Speculum,  Merlin’s  Magic  Mirror,  Prester 
John’s  Mirror,  Vulcan’s  Mirror,  and  several  other  toys. 

Zealous  of  the  Law. 

Acts  xxi.  20,  etc.  When  Paul,  after  his  third 
missionary  tour,  came  to  Jerusalem,  the  Jews 
could  not  conceal  their  animosity  against  him 
for  not  insisting  on  circumcision.  Seest  thou, 
brother,  said  they,  how  many  thousands  of 
the  Jews  believe,  but  all  of  them  are  zealous  of 
the  law.  A riot  was  soon  organized  against 
him,  and  the  Jews  fell  on  him,  crying  out, 
Help ! men  of  Israel,  help ! This  is  the 
fellow  that  teachetli  men  to  despise  Moses  and 
the  temple.  The  rabble  in  their  fury  dragged 
Paul  from  the  temple,  and  would  have  mur- 
dered him  in  the  street,  had  not  Claudius  Lysias, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  P.oman  cohort, 
come  to  his  rescue,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
strong  castle  of  Antonia.  Having  put  him  in 
chains,  Lysias  went  forth  into  the  street,  and 
demanded  of  the  people  what  offence  the  man 
had  committed.  Some  cried  one  thing,  and 
some  another,  so  that  the  legatus  could  make 
nothing  out.  As  he  returned  to  the  fort,  Paul 
accosted  him,  and  Lysias  asked  him  if  he  could 
speak  Greek,  for  he  supposed  him  to  be  an 
Alexandrian.  Paul  replied,  I am  no  foreigner 
at  all,  but  a Jew  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia;  and 
prayed  to  be  allowed  to  address  the  mob. 
Lysias  gave  him  the  required  permission,  and 
Paul,  standing  on  the  staircase  of  the  fort, 
recounted  to  the  people  the  whole  history  of 
his  life.  When  he  came  to  that  injunction  of 
the  Lord,  Depart,  for  I will  send  thee  to  the 
Gentiles,  the  whole  rabble  lifted  up  their  voices 
and  yelled  forth,  Away  with  him  ! away  with 
such  a fellow  from  the  earth  1 Away  with  him  I 
away  with  him ; he  is  not  lit  to  live ! And  so 
ungovernable  was  their  fury,  that  they  tore 
their  clothes  and  threw  dust  into  the  air. 
Lysias,  who  did  not  understand  Hebrew,  the 
tongue  in  which  Paul  had  been  speaking,  was 
unable  to  follow  his  discourse ; but,  seeing  the 
mad  fury  of  the  mob,  ho  very  naturally  sup- 
posed that  the  prisoner  had  said  something 
extremely  flagrant  and  offensive.  Under  this 
impression,  he  ordered  Paul  to  be  taken  into  the 


'fort  and  scourged.  The  soldiers  were  about  to 
bind  him,  when  Paul  said  to  the  centurion  in 
attendance,  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourgo  a 
Roman  citizen,  and  that  too  uncondemned? 
The  centurion  instantly  went  to  the  superior 
officer,  and  advised  caution ; for,  said  he,  the 
man  is  a Roman.  Whereupon  Lysias  went 
immediately  and  asked  Paul  if  it  were  true; 
and.  being  assured  of  the  fact,  feared  ho  had 
gone  too  far  in  putting  him  in  chains.  [It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  rabble  was  led 
by  “believers,”  and  their  besetting  sin  was 
this,  “ they  were  zealous  of  the  law.”] 

The  Jews  of  Alexandria , zealous  of  the 
Unity  of  God,  create  a riot,  and  almost 
destroy  the  city  (a.d.  249).  In  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  some  Jews  of 
Alexandria,  zealous  of  the  law,  inflamed 
the  people  against  the  Christians.  St. 
Francis  of  Sales  calls  them  “magicians,” 
hut  this  simply  means  enemies  of  the 
Christians ; and.  he  tells  us  they  were 
stirred  up  by  the  “ powers  of  darkness  ” to 
provoke  the  people  to  riot,  because  the 
Christians  worshipped  the  Trinity  instead 
of  the  Unity,  as  Moses  had  commanded. 
The  words  of  these  Jews  fell  like  sparks 
of  fire  on  the  mob  ; and  the  rioters  rushed 
infuriated  against  the  Christians,  destroy-; 
ing  their  houses,  pillaging  their  goods, 
and  massacring  all  they  encountered. 
The  carnage  was  dreadful,  the  waste  of 
property  frightful.  It  seemed  as  if  an 
invading  army  of  barbarians  had  been 
let  loose  upon  the  city.  Hundreds  fled 
and  hid  themselves  in  the  woods,  aban- 
doning all  they  possessed  to  the  mad 
rioters.  St.  Apollonia  refused  to  flee.' 
This  saintly  virgin  had  no  fear  of  losing 
her  goods,  for  all  her  treasures  were  in 
heaven ; she  had  no  fear  of  death  before 
her  eyes,  well  knowing  that  to  die  would 
lie  her  gain.  'What  if  she  fell  a martyr  ? 
To  her  would  be  granted  “that  she  should 
be  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white, 
which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints.” 
What  if  she  changed  her  corruptible  and 
mortal  ? Would  it  not  be  for  incorruption 
and  immortality  ? Her  death  would  be 
the  swallowing  up  of  death  in  victory. 
The  mob  seized  her  like  famished  tigers  ; 
they  glutted  on  her  all  their  vengeance.; 
broke  her  jaws ; knocked  out  all  her 
teeth ; and  then  dragging  her  out  of  the 
city,  lighted  a bonfire  of  the  de'bris  and 
threw  her  into  the  midst.  Her  body,  as 
a holocaust,  was  soon  consumed  by  the 
fierce  'flames,  and  her  spirit  was  carried 
by  angels  to  the  paradise  of  God. — St. 
Francis  of  Sales,  Treatise  on  Divine  Love, 
bk,  x.  ch.  8. 
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Adulterers. 

Heb.  xiii.  Adulterers  God  will  judge. 

The  wife  of  St.  Gangulfus  punished  for 
adultery  (a.d.  7G0).  The  wife  of  St. 
Gangulfus  was  the  daughter  of  a rich  and 
noble  family,  but  her  conduct  was  so 
scandalous  that  her  husband  knew  not 
how  he  ought  to  act.  One  day,  walking 
together,  they  came  to  a rivulet  of  clear 
water,  and  Gangulfus  said  to  his  wife, 
“ For  a long  time  rumours  have  come  to 
my  ears  derogatory  to  your  honour,  but 
I hat’e  hitherto  said  nothing ; I would  now 
remind  you  that  a woman’s  honour  is  her 
most  precious  jewel,  and  she  should  guard 
it  as  the  apple  of  her  eye.”  The  wife 
answered  shamelessly,  “Nothing  can  be 
more  unjust  than  such  a scandal.  My 
honour  I hold  sacred,  and  ever  will  do 
so.  It  is  a sad  thing  that  virtuous  women 
should  be  subjected  to  such  calumnies.” 
“Well,”  said  the  saint,  “if  so  it  is, 
plunge  your  arm  in  this  water,  and  if  you 
receive  no  harm  I will  firmly  believe  you 
innocent.”  “ Right  willingly,”  she  re- 
plied, and  plunged  her  arm  up  to  the 
elbow  in  the  stream  ; but,  as  she  drew  it 
out,  the  skin  peeled  off  from  her  elbow 
to  her  finger  tips.  St.  Gangulfus  now 
separated  from  his  wife,  and  she  sent  her 
paramour  to  murder  him  ; but  she  herself 
died  soon  afterwards  “ par  une  incom- 
modite  honteuse.” — Les  Petits  Bollan- 
distes,  vol.  v.  pp.  458,  459. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  the  Jews  had  a beverago 
called  “The  Water  of  Jealousy,"  which  they  affirmed  no 
adulteress  could  drink  of  without  bursting.— -Five  Philo - 
tojihical  Questions  answered  (1653). 

The  legends  about  prince  Arthur  ascribe  to  him  the 
possession  of  a drinking-horn,  which  no  one  unchaste  or 
disloyal  could  drink  out  of.— Lai  du  Corn,  and  History  of 
Prince  Arthur,  ii.  34, 

8imilar  teats  in  ancient  Btory  were  the  Mantle  of  Matri- 
mony, AUumam’s  Mirror,  Florimel’s  Girdle,  the  Grotto  of 
Bphesus. 

(The  cuckolds’  drinking-horn,  the  coupe  enchant6c  of 
Lofontaine,  Ariosto’s  enchanted  cup,  and  Arthur’s  drink- 
ing-horn sent  him  by  Morgan  la  Faye,  aro  varieties  of  tho 
same  story.) 


Afar  off. 

Gen.  xxil.  4.  Then,  on  the  third  day,  Abra- 
ham lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  afar  off. 

St.  Antony  the  Great  sees  a man  dying 
afar  off  (fourth  century).  Two  monks, 
coming  to  visit  St.  Antony  in  the  desert, 
were  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  water. 
One  of  them  died  ; and  the  other  lay 
himself  down,  expecting  every  hour  to  be 
his  last.  As  Antony  sat  on  the  moun- 
tain, he  called  two  of  his  monks,  and  said 
to  them,  “ Go,  take  a pitcher  of  water, 
and  run  with  all  speed  towards  Egypt, 
for  I see  two  men  afar  off  who  were 
coming  hither.  One  has  fallen  on  the 
way,  and  the  other  will  die  also,  unless 
water  be  given  him,  and  that  quickly.” 
So  the  two  monks  filled  a pitcher,  and 
hastened  towards  Egypt,  and  found  tho 
two  men.  One  was  lying  dead,  and  the 
other  was  gasping  in  the  throes  of  death. 
To  him  they  gave  water,  and  he  revived. 
So,  after  burying  the  dead  body,  they 
went  all  three  together  to  St.  Antony. 
Though  the  distance  was  a day’s  journey, 
the  Lord  had  opened  the  eyes  of  Ilis  ser- 
vant to  see  things  so  far  off. — St.  Atha- 
nasius, Life  of  St.  Antony  the  Great. 

St.  Benedict  sees  a man  drowning  afar  off 
(sixth  century).  Placidus,  being  sent  to 
fetch  water  from  a river,  accidentally 
slipped  in,  and  was  carried  down  the 
current,  which  was  very  strong.  St. 
Benedict,  sitting  in  his  cell,  saw  the  ac- 
cident “ afar  off,”  and  sent  Maurus  with 
all  speed  to  render  help.  The  accident 
must  have  been  wholly  invisible,  at  such 
a distance,  to  human  sight ; the  Lord 
1 1 miraculously  ” showed  it  to  His  servant 
Benedict ; and  Placidus,  being  plucked 
from  the  water,  returned  with  Maurus  to 
the  abbey. — Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

Almighty. 

Psalm  Ixxxix.  6.  Who  among  the  sons  of 
the_mighty  can  be  likened  unto  the  Lord  ? 


ALMIGHTY:  CYPRIAN,  OFFERUS. 
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St.  Cyprian  is  resolved  to  serve  the 
mightiest  only.  St.  Cyprian,  before  Ms 
conversion,  rvas  a magician,  and  by  Ms 
art  conjured  up  the  devil.  He  promised 
to  serve  his  sable  majesty  for  ever,  if  he 
would  procure  for  him  the  love  of  Justina. 
The  devil  used  his  utmost  to  do  so,  but 
without  success,  and  told  Cyprian  he 
had  no  power  over  Christians,  so  long  as 
they  abided  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  them. 
When  Cyprian  heard  the  devil  make  this 
humiliating  confession,  he  thought  to  him- 
self what  an  impotent  power  he  must  be 
to  be  foiled  by  a mere  girl ; so  he  resolved 
to  quit  the  service  of  Satan  for  a stronger 
arm . Consulting  a bishop  on  the  subj  ect,  he 
was  directed  to  Jesus,  the  almighty  ; and, 
being  baptized,  became  a consistent  saint 
and  died  a martyr. — St.  Gregory  N azianzen 
(a.d.  3G0),  Orations , 18.  (See  also  Bede.) 

The  giant  Offerus  resolves  to  serve  the 
most  mighty.  Offerus  was  a soldier  and 
a heathen,  who  lived  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  He  had  a body  twelve  ells  long, 
and  loved  only  to  command.  He  cared 
not  what  harm  he  did  t'o  others,  and 
lived  a wild  life,  attacking  and  plunder- 
ing all  who  came  in  his  path.  He  was 
merely  a subordinate,  but  he  resolved 
to  serve  only  the  mightiest  master  he 
could  find.  "He  heard  that  the  emperor, 
the  head  of  all  Christendom,  was  by  far 
the  mightiest  of  the  sons  of  men  ; so  he 
offered  him  his  services,  saying  to  him, 
“Lord  emperor,  I am  strong;  will  you 
have  me  in  your  service?  for  I am  resolved 
to  sell  my  heart’s  blood  oMy  to  the  most 
mighty.”  When  the  emperor  looked  on 
his  huge  stature  and  giant  strength,  his 
broad  chest  and  mighty  fists,  he  said  to 
him,  “Offerus,  if  thou  wilt  serve  me 
faithfully,  I will  take  thee  into  my 
service,  and  you  shall  serve  me  for  ever.” 
“ Nay,  nay,  my  lord  emperor,”  replied 
the  giant,  “to  serve  you  for  ever  is  not 
so  easily  promised  ; but  this  I will  engage 
to  do — as  long  as  I do  serve  you,  no  man 
from  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  shall 
trouble  you.”  So  the  emperor  took  the 
giant  into  his  service,  and  was  delighted 
with  Ms  bargain.  Now,  the  emperor 
had  a harper  in  his  train,  who  sang  to 
him.  And  whenever  he  was  weary,  the 
minstrel  soothed  him  with  sweet  music. 
Once,  at  eventide,  the  emperor,  who  had 
pitched  his  tent  near  a forest,  having 
eaten  and  drunk  heartily,  called  for  his 
minstrel.  The  minstrel  came  with  his 
harp,  and  sang  of  the  power  of  the  cross; 
but  whonever  he  spoke  of  the  evil  one, 
the  emperor  signed  on  his  forehead  the 


sign  of  the  cross.  Said  Offerus  aloud  to 
his  comrades,  “What  does  tMs  mean? 
What  jest  is  this  ? ” “ Jest ! ” cried  the 
emperor  ; “ it  is  no  jest,  Offerus.  What 
I did  was  to  keep  off  the  foul  fiend,  who 
goeth  about  like  a roaring  lion,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour.”  These  words 
seemed  wondrous  strange  to  the  giant, 
who  said  sneeringly  to  the  emperor,  “I 
love  a good  lion-hunt  most  dearly ; let  us 
go  together  against  this  foul  fiend,  and  . , 

I warrant  we  will  prevail  against  him.” 

“ No,  no,  Offerus  ! ” cried  the  emperor  in 
a whisper.  “ No,  no  ; that  chase  is  better  • 
left  alone,  lest  in  battling  with  the  foul  fiend  . 
we  lose  our  own  souls.”  Then  Offerus  i i 
made  a wry  face,  and  said  to  the  emperor, 
“Ah,  ah!  my  lord  emperor,  I perceive  : 
the  grapes  are  sour.  If  your  highness  is  : i 
afraid  of  the  devil,  it  is  pretty  plain  he  is  ■ 
the  mightier  of  the  two,  and  Mm  will  I 
serve.”  So  saying,  he  coolly  demanded  l 
his  pay,  quitted  the  emperor’s  service, . i 
and  strode  bravely  into  the  forest  to  find  i 
this  new  master.  The  devil  is  never  far  r 
to  seek,  though  he  is  not  always  recog-  • , 
nized.  Offerus  had  not  proceeded  above  t 
a league,  when  he  came  to  a wild  clearing, , > 
and  found  there  an  altar  built  of  coals ; : 
and  on  the  altar,  gleaming  in  the  moon-  - 
light,  lay  bones,  blanched  and  bare  of  l 
flesh.  Offerus  was  in  no  wise  terrified, , 
but  qrnetly  and  deliberately  examined  thef 
bones.  Then,  seating  himself  at  the  foot  t 
of  the  altar,  he  fell  fast  asleep.  He. 
thought,  in  his  sleep,  he  saw  the  earth: 
gape,  and  a coal-black  horse  come  out 
of  the  chasm.  The  rider  was  as  black  as  , 
his  horse  ; and,  coming  to  Offerus,  volun- 
teered to  take  Mm  into  his  service,  if  he 
would  bind  himself  to  him  for  ever.  . 
“Softly,  softly  ! ” cried  Offerus  ; “not  so 
fast,  I prithee.  I will  engage  to  serve  c • 
you  for  ever,  unless  I find  a master  r '■ 
mightier  than  thou.”  So  the  bargain  was  - i 
struck,  and  Offerus  entered  into  the  ‘ 
service  of  the  foul  fiend.  The  devil  took  t ' 
his  new  recruit  through  the  kingdoms  of  ■ 
the  world,  and  Offerus  found  him  more'  1 
to  his  liking  than  the  emperor ; but  one  i 
day  as  they  went  on  together,  laughing . 11 
and  jesting,  they  came  upon  three  posts—-  t 
for  so  they  seemed  to  Offerus — and  the  l 

prince  of  darkness  would  not  pass  them,  , i 
but  turned  another  way.  “ How  now?” 
cried  Offerus;  “it  seems  to  me  your 
majesty  is  afraid  of  that  gibbet.  Ha,  j t 
ha  ! ” And,  drawing  his  bow,  the  giant  : i 
shot  an  arrow,  which  lodged  in  the  wood.  } i 
“ Gently ! ” said  Satan.  “ You  must  not  t 
do  so.  Don’t  you  know  those  three  pieces 
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of  wood  form  what  is  called  a cross?” 
“Well,  and  what  of  that?”  cried  the 
giant.  “Why,”  said  Satan,  “the  cross 
is  the  symbol  of  One  with  whom  I once 
did  battle,  and  He  was  slain  on  a cross.” 
“If  He  was  slain,”  persisted  the  giant, 
“what  is  there  to  fear.  The  slain  are 
dead,  and  there’s  an  end  of  them.”  “No, 
no  ! ” cried  Satan.  “ He  is  not  dead,  I can 
assure  you  ; but  liveth,  and  will  live,  too, 
for  ever  and  for  evermore.”  “ Oh,  oh  ! ” 
cried  Olferus,  “I  see  it  all.  He  died,  but  is 
alive  again  ; and  is  mightier  than  thou. 
I serve  none  lrut  the  mightiest ; so  fare- 
well, master ; here  we  part.”  Satan  did 
not  dare  pass  the  cross,  but  tried  to  cover 
over  his  chagrin  with  a loud  laugh  ; and 
Offerus  journeyed  on,  asking  every  one 
he  met  if  he  could  direct  him  where  to 
find  Him  who  was  crucified  and  rose 
from  the  dead.  He  met,  however,  no  one 
who  could  tell  him  exactly.  Some  had 
heard  speak  of  Him,  and  some  thought 
they  know  Him  ; but  none  could  tell  the 
giant  where  to  find  Him.  At  length 
came  Offerus  to  a hermit's  cell ; and  the 
man  of  God  showed  him  that  “faith  ” 
was  the  path  he  must  go  to  find  Christ, 
that  “prayer ” would  give  him  strength 
for  the  journey,  and  “grace”  would  come 
to  his  help  in  time  of  need.  The  hermit 
then  set  the  giant  to  carry  pilgrims  across 
a deep  river,  and  told  him  Christ  would 
know  of  his  works,  and  his  labours,  and 
his  patience ; and  in  His  own  good  time 
would  show  Himself  to  him.  Offerus 
replied,  “He  did  not  mind  the  work,  if 
he  could  find  Christ.”  So  he  built  him- 
self a hut  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  and 
carried  pilgrims  across ; and  if  any  offered 
him  money,  he  would  say,  “ Nay,  nay  ; I 
work  not  for  money,  but  to  win  Christ.” 
Many  and  many  a year  did  he  serve  this 
ferry,  till  his  hair  grew  grey,  and  his 
strength  began  to  wane ; when,  one  night, 
he  heard  a very  tiny  voice  calling  to  him. 
“ Offerus,”  it  said,  “dear  Offerus,  carry 
Me  across  the  river.”  The  giant  took  his 
pine-stick,  huge  as  a weaver’s  beam, 
waded  through  the  river,  and  came  to  the 
other  side ; but  could  see  no  one.  He 
thought  he  must  have  been  dreaming ; so 
he  returned  to  his  hut,  and  went  to  bed 
again.  Scarcely  had  he  so  done,  when 
he  heard  the  same  voice  again,  very  small 
and  very  plaintive,  but  he  distinctly  heard 
it  say,  “Offerus,  good  Offerus,  carry  Me 
across  the  river.”  Again  the  giant  waded 
through  the  stream,  but  yet  saw  he  no 
one;  and  again  he  returned  to  his  hut, 
that  he  might  sleep  till  dawn.  No  sooner 


was  he  settled  in  bed  than  the  voice  came 
to  him  a third  time,  and  still  it  said  the 
same  words,  “Olferus,  dear  Offerus,  carry 
Me  across  the  river.”  It  was  a very 
small  voice,  but  clear  as  a bell,  and  so 
plaintive  that  the  giant  had  no  heart  to 
refuse  ; so  he  rose  a third  time,  and 
waded  through  the  river  to  the  other  bank. 
There  he  found  a fair  little  Child,  with 
golden  hair.  In  His  left  hand  He  held 
a toy — it  was  the  standard  of  a lamb  ; and 
in  His  right  hand  He  had  another  toy,  a 
little  globe.  The  Child  looked  on  the 
rough  brawny  giant  with  eyes  full  of  love 
and  trustfulness ; and  Offerus  lifted  the 
little  wayfarer  on  his  huge  shoulders  with 
only  three  fingers.  On  went  he  to  the 
river,  but  when  he  entered  the  water,  the 
Child  seemed  to  weigh  on  him  like  a 
burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Heavier 
and  heavier  grew  the  weight,  heavier  and 
still  heavier,  till  the  water  well-nigh 
reached  his  chin.  Great  drops  of  sweat 
stood  on  the  giant’s  brow,  and  he  almost 
sank  in  the  stream  under  the  ever-increas- 
ing weight  of  that  little  Child.  However, 
he  struggled  bravely  on,  contrived  with 
tottering  steps  to  reach  the  home  shore, 
set  the  Child  gently  down,  and  said,  “My 
little  Lord,  prithee  come  not  this  way 
again,  for  scarcely  now  have  I escaped 
with  my  life.”  The  Child  spoke  very 
little,  but  taking  a handful  of  water  in 
its  hand,  sprinkled  with  it  the  giant’s 
face,  saying,  “ Fear  not,  Offerus  ; the 
Child  thou  hast  so  bravely  carried  across 
the  stream  is  the  Lord  Christ,  whom  thou 
seekest.  Thy  prayers  are  heard,  and  thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee.  Plant  now  thy 
pine-staff  in  the  earth,  and  it  shall  be 
a token  unto  thee.  It  shall  no  longer  be 
dead  and  leafless,  but  shall  send  forth 
leaves  and  buds ; and  thou  shalt  be  no 
longer  called  Offerus,  but  Christ-offerus 
shall  thy  name  be ; ” and  from  that  day  he 
was  called  Christ-offerus,  or  Christopher. 
The  Child  left  him ; Christopher  set  his 
pine-staff  in  the  earth,  and  on  the 
morrow  it  had  shot  forth  leaves  and 
red  blossoms  like  those  of  an  almond 
tree.  Three  days  afterwards  the  giant 
died,  and  angels  came,  and  bore  him 
up  aloft  into  the  bosom  of  good  old 
Abraham,  and  there  was  joy  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  angels  of  God. 

This  beautiful  aliogory  has  Deeu  taken  mainly  from 
Tho  Schiinbcrg-cotta  Family. 

Angels  differ  in  G-iory. 

1 Goa.  xv.  41,  42.  There  is  one  glory  of  the 
sun,  and  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another 
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glory  of  the  stars ; for  one  star  differeth  from 
another  star  in  glory.  So  also  is  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead. 

The  orders  of  degrees  among  the  angels 
of  heaven.  According  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  the  angelic  hierarchy  of 
heaven  is  divided  into  nine  orders— 


1.  Seraphim,  2.  Cherubim,  3.  Thrones,  in  the  first 
circle ; 


4.  Dominions,  5.  Virtues,  6.  Powers,  in  the  second 
circle ; 

, 7\  Principalities,  8.  Archangels,  9.  Angels,  in  the  third 
circle. — Hierarchy  Caleslis. 


Gregory  the  Great  has  a different 
arrangement  in  the  third  order — 

I Novem  nngelorum  ordines  dicimas,  quia  videlicet  esse, 
test/mte  sacro  eloquio,  scimu3  Angelos,  Archangelos, 
Virtutes,  Potestates,  Principatus,  Dominationes,  Thronos, 
Cherubim,  atque  Seraphim.— Homily  34. 

By  tliis  arrangement  we  liave — 

Seraphim,  Cheruhim,  and  Thrones,  in  the  first  order ; 
Dominions,  Principalities,  and  Powers,  in  the  second 
order ; 

* Virtues,  Archangels,  and  Angels,  in  the  third  order. 


The  seven  holy  angels  are  Michael  (the 
archangel ),  Gabriel,  Raphael  ( these  three 
are  Scripture  names),  Uriel,  Simiel, 
Oripbiel,  and  Zachariel.  The  council 
held  in  a.d.  745  mentions  with  reproba- 
tion the  names  of  Uriel,  Raguel,  Simiel, 
and  others. 

Raphael  tells  Tobias  ( Tobit  xii.  15) 
that  he  is  one  of  the  seven  angels  who 
attend  in  the  presence  of  God  ; and  John, 
in  the  Revelation  (viii.  2,  3),  saw  seven 
angels  standing  before  the  Lord. 

The  rabbins  say  Michael  presides  over 
the  east,  Raphael  over  the  west,  Gabriel 
over  the  north,  and  ‘Uriel  over  the  south. 

According  to  the  Koran,  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty  is  supported  by  eight  angels 
(ch.  lxix.),  but  Sale  tells  us,  in  a foot- 
note,-that  “the  number  of  those  who 
bear  it  at  the  present  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  four,  and  that  other  four  will 
be  added  at  the  judgment-day,  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  occasion.”  In  ch.  xxxv. 
we  are  told  that  the  angels  are  furnished 
with  two,  four,  or  six  pairs  of  wings 
according  to  their  different  orders. 

Michael  ( archangel ),  Azrafil  ( archangel  which,  will 
blow  the  trumpet  of  the  resurrection),  Gabriel,  and 
linphael  are  the  four  angels  which  now  support  the  throuo 
of  the  Almighty. . 


The  orders  of  degree  among  the  fallen 
angels.  In  one  of  the  ninety-three  visions 
of  St.  Francisca,  she  was  shown  the  fall 
of  the  rebellious  angels.  When  cast  out 
of  heaven  some  remained  in  the  air, 
seme  fell  upon  our  earth,  and  the  rest  fell 
into  hell.  The  different  degrees  of  de- 
merit decided  the  region  to  be  occupied, 


Lucifer,  she  tells  us,  is  the  monarch  of 
all  the  hells,  but  he  rules  in  chains  of  iron, 
and  is  supreme  in  misery  a3  well  as  in 
power.  Under  him  are  three  princes,  each 
absolute  in  his  own  department.  The 
first  of  these  is  Asmodeus,  once  a cherub, 
hut  now  holding  the  “principality”  of 
carnal  sins.  The  next  is  Mammon,  the 
demon  of  avarice,  who  holds  the  ‘ ‘ throne  ” 
of  this  world.  The  third  is  Beelzebub, 
who  holds  the  “dominion”  of  idolaters. 
These  three  powers  and  Lucifer  never 
leave  their  prisons,  except  under  special 
permission  from  God ; but  they  have 
legions  and  legions  of  subordinates  on 
earth  who  are  responsible  to  them.  These 
subordinate  demons  have  their  ranks,  like 
the  angelic  host ; and  so  have  the  demons 
of  the  air  and  of  the  earth,  but  these 
last  two  are  commonwealths,  having  no 
supreme  head.  The  demons  of  the  air 
cause  storms,  and  injure  men  by  diseases 
and  breaking  down  their  confidence  in 
God.  The  demons  of  the  earth  ally 
themselves  with  all  other  demons  to 
bring  about  the  loss  of  souls.  The  best 
and  surest  safeguard  against  all  demons 
is  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Jesus. 
When  persons  live  in  mortal  sin,  demons 
install  themselves  in  the  “temple  of  their 
body,”  which  is  otherwise  the  “ temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ; ” and  when  a sinner 
receives  absolution  from  the  Church,  the 
demons  quit  his  body,  but  loiter  about 
near  enough  to  suggest  temptations  to 
sin.  Confession  is  an  excellent  armour  ; 
and  those  who  go  to  confession  most 
frequently  are  with  the  most  difficulty 
beguiled. 

Limbo.  Limbo  is  contiguous  to  hell, 
hut  has  no  communication  with  it.  An 
angel  keeps  guard  over  the  gate.  The 
only  punishment  suffered  there  is  the 
privation  of  light.  In  limbo  will  be 
found  all  infants  that  have  died  unbap- 
tized. In  the  first  of  its  three  regions 
are  the  infants  of  Christian  parents ; in 
the  second  region,  the  infants  of  Jews 
and  pagans  ; and  in  the  third  or  lowest 
region,  children  bom  out  of  wedlock. 
The  darkness  of  this  region  is  thicker 
than  that  of  the  other  two. 

Purgatory.  Like  hell  and  limbo,  pur- 
gatory has  three  regions.  Over  the  gate 
is  this  inscription,  “ This  is  purgatory, 
the  place  of  hope.”  In  the  uppermost 
region  are  the  souls  of  those  who  had 
not  worked  out  the  expiation  of  their 
sins  before  death  ; and  seven  years  is  the 
term  of  punishment  for  each  mortal  sin 
unobliterated  at  death,  or  after  death  by 
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masses  or  other  merits.  The  guardian 
angel  of  each  soul  collects  carefully 
the  masses  said,  the  prayers  offered,  and 
the  indulgences  granted  to  each  soul  in 
purgatory.  Pious  legacies  are  accepted 
by  God,  whether  executors  pay  the  be- 
quests or  not.  Prayers,  masses,  indul- 
gences, and  good  works  in  behalf  of  those 
in  bliss  are  scored  to  those  who  offer 
them  on  earth,  and  if  there  is  any  surplus 
it  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  those  in  pur- 
gatory. The  second  region  of  purgatory 
is  for  the  expiation  of  venial  sins.  The 
lowest  region,  which  is  the  most  burning, 
is  for  priests  and  nuns  who  have  com- 
mitted what  are  sins  in  the  religious,  but 
would  not  be  accounted  sins  in  seculars, 
such  as  indulging  the  appetite  with  food 
or  wine  beyond  what  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  support  life. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  March.  (See  also 
Grimes,  Esprit  des  Saints,  vol.  v.,  3rd 
edit.) 

St.  Francisca  sees  in  a vision  the  different 
orders  of  the  heavenly  host  (a.d.  1384- 
1440).  In  one  of  her  numerous  visions, 
St.  Francisca  saw  the  orders  of  the  saints 
in  light,  with  their  respective  leaders. 
They  all  walked  under  their  proper 
standards.  First  came  the  patriarchs, 
led  by  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  11). 
Next  came  the  apostles,  led  by  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  The  evangelists  marched 
third,  under  St.  John  and  St.  Mark.  Then 
the  martyrs,  under  St.  Laurentius  and  St. 
Stephen.  The  fifth  company  were  the 
doctors  of  the  Church,  under  St.  Gregory 
and  St.  Jerome.  The  sixth  were  the 
monks,  under  St.  Benedict,  St.  Bernard, 
St.  Dominic,  and  St.  Francis.  The 
hermits,  led  by  St.  Paul  the  hermit  and 
St.  Antony,  came  next.  Then  the  virgins, 
led  by  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Agnes. 
The  ninth  company  was  that  of  widows, 
under  St.  Anne  and  St.  Sabina.  And 
the  tenth  consisted  of  married  women,  led 
by  St.  Cecilia. — Acta  Sanctonim  (Bollan- 
dists), vol.  ii.  March.  (See  also  Grimes, 
Esprit  des  Saints,  vol.  v.,  3rd  edit.) 

St.  Francisca  sees  her  son  in  the  second 
hierarchic  choir  of  heaven  (a.d.  1407). 
St.  Francisca  had  a son  John,  who 
died  of  the  plague  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Cecilia’s  church,  beyond 
the  Tiber.  A year  after  his  death,  as 
St.  Francisca  was  praying  in  her  oratory, 
she  saw  her  son  John  all  brilliant  in 
light,  assisted  by  another  angel  more 
brilliant  still.  Her  son  showed  her  the 
different  orders  of  the  hierarchy  of  heaven, 
and  their  different  degrees  of  glory.  He 
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himself  was  in  the  second  range  of  the 
first  hierarchy,  and  the  other  angel  was 
more  luminous  because  he  was  in  a higher 
company. — John  Mattiotti  (her  father- 
confessor),  Life  of  St.  Francisca. 

Angels  Ministering  Spirits. 

Heb.  i.  14.  [The  angels]  are  they  not  all 
ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
them  who  shall  he  heirs  of  salvation  ? 

Angels  assist  at  the  baptism  of  [<S7.] 
Eusebius.  Before  the  pope  baptized 
Eusebius,  he  had  a revelation  that  the 
person  he  was  about  to  baptize  would 
be  one  day  a great  man.  Angels,  we 
are  told,  took  Eusebius  out  of  the  bap- 
tismal font. — Surius  (1570),  Lives  of  the 
Saints. 

Antediluvian  Longevity. 

Gen.  v.  And  Adam  lived  130  years.  That 
was  the  age  of  Adam ; but  his  offspring  or 
dynasty,  called  his  sons  and  daughters,  con- 
tinued ab  initio  930  years  (ver.  5). 

Again.  Seth  lived  105  years.  That  was  the 
term  of  Seth’s  own  life ; hut  Seth  was  the  head 
of  a tribe,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this 
sheik  lasted  912  years  altogether  (ver.  8). 

Enos  lived  90  years.  That  was  the  span  of 
this  man’s  life ; but  Enos  was  a sheik,  and  his 
sons  and  daughters  continued  his  sheikship 
905  years  (ver.  11). 

Methuselah,  the  oldest  man,  lived  187  years. 
His  sheikship  was  also  the  most  enduring,  ex- 
tending to  969  years,  when  it  died  out  (ver.  27). 

This  interpretation  was  suggested  in  the  Expositor. 
December,  1878,  and  March,  1830.  It  is  plausible,  cer- 
tainly, and  preferable  to  the  " lunar  year"  interpretaUon. 

Similar  examples  in  post-diluvian 
history.  The  most  familiar  example  is 
that  of  Rome,  where  the  first  twelve 
emperors  were  all  Ctesar  ; in  imitation 
of  Bible  language,  it  might  be  said. 
Ctesar  lived  fifty-six,  but  all  the  days 
of  Caesar  were  179  years ; that  is,  dating 
from  the  birth  of  Julius  to  the  death  of 
Vespasian. 

Pharaoh  of  Egypt  would  be  very  much 
longer.  Josephus  tells  us  all  the  kings 
of  Egypt  from  Menes  to  Solomon  were 
called  Pharaoh,  341  kings.  Menes,  ac- 
cording to  Lepsius,  died  B.c.  3893,  and 
Solomon  reigned  1015-975.  This  would 
make  all  the  days  of  Pharaoh  very  much 
longer  than  all  the  days  of  Methuselah. 

Bunsen  places  the  death  of  MenGs  in  b.c.  3043. 

Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  would  give  another 
example.  It  might  be  said  that  Ptolemy 
lived  eighty-four  years  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters ; and  all  the  days  of 
Ptolemy  were  272  years, 
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Similar  examples  familiar  to  Scripture 
readers  are  Abimelech,  "the  common 
name  of  the  Philistine  kings  ; Agag, 
the  common  name  of  the  Amalekite 
kings  ; Benhadad,  the  common  name  of 
the  rulers  of  Damascus  ; and  Candace 
of  Ethiopia.  Darius  also  seems  to  have 
been  a dynastic  name  in  ancient  Persia. 

Leaving  Scripture,  we  have  Abgarus, 
the  common  name  of  the  kings  of  Edessa  ; 
Augustus  in  the  Roman  empire  ; Cyrus 
in  the  Persian  empire ; Vladika  in  Monte- 
negro ; and  Louis  in  France ; with  many 
more. 

Age  of  the  saints.  The  saints,  as  a 
rule,  were  long-lived,  like  the  wise  men 
of  Greece.  Very  many  of  them  passed 
fourscore  years,  hut  only  ten  reached 
a hundred.  They  are — 

Years  at  death. 

101.  Lupicen,  abbot  of  Lauconne  (379— 
480). 

102.  Faust  de  Riez  (391-493). 

104.  John  the  Silent  (454-558). 

106.  Gilbert,  founder  of  the  Gilbertines 
(1084-1190). 

108.  Ortarius,  abbot  of  Landelle  (sixth 
century). 

112.  Grace  of  Valentia,  who  never  had 
an  illness  (1494-1606). 

114.  Paul  the  Hermit ; ninety  of  which 
he  passed  in  the  desert  (229-343). 

120.  John  de  Rdome ; his  eye  was  not 
dim,  nor  his  strength  abated  (425-545). 

120.  Memmius,  bishop  of-Chalons-sur- 
Marne  (96-126). 

120.  Romuald,  founder  of  the  Camaldu- 
lensians  (907-1027). 

Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive. 

Matt.  vii.  1.  Ask,  and  it  shall  he  given  you. 

Matt.  xxi.  22.  All  things  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive. 

John  xiv.  14.  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in 
My  name,  I will  do  It. 

1 John  y.  14,  15.  This  is  the  confidence 
that  we  have  in  Him  : that  if  we  ask  anything 
according  to  His  will,  He  heareth  us ; and  if 
we  know  that  He  heareth  us  in  whatsoever  we 
ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that 
we  desired  of  Him. 

St.  Francisca  asked  God,  in  prayer, 
to  give  Vannosia  a crab,  and  He  gave 
it  (a.d.  1384r-1440).  A gentlewoman, 
named  Vannosia,  a dear  friend  and  kins- 
man of  St.  Francisca,  being  very  sick, 
had  an  irresistible  desire  for  some  crab  ; 
but  the  season  of  crabs  was  over,  and 
there  were  none  to  be  got  in  all  Rome. 
In  this  emergency  Francisca  “put  her- 
self in  prayer,  and  desired  one  of  God.” 
Forthwith,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 


household,  there  fell  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  a fine  fresh  crab,  alive,  and 
to  all  appearance  just  taken  from  the  sea. 
Francisca  gave  it  to  her  friend,  who  ate 
thereof,  and  not  only  allayed  her  diseased 
craving,  but  forthwith  recovered  her 
wonted  health. — Mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Canonization  of  St.  Francisca , May  29. 
1606. 

St.  John  de  Matha  asked  in  prayer  for 
money  to  redeem  some  slaves,  and  received  the 
necessary  sum  (a.d.  11 60-1213).  St.  John 
de  Matha  founded  the  “Holy  Trinity  for 
the  Redemption  of  Christian  Slaves.”  At 
Tunis,  on  one  occasion,  he  paid  to  the 
governor  the  ransom  he  required,  but 
found  that  the  subordinates  demanded 
black-mail.  Not  having  the  wherewithal 
to  satisfy  their  greed,  he  laid  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  under  his  scapular,  and 
“ conjured  ithe  good  mother  of  heaven 
to  have  mercy  on  these  captives.”  On 
lifting  up  his  scapular  he  found  the  sum 
required,  paid  ifc,  and  brought  home  the 
captives. 

The  sequel.  The  Tunisians,  greatly 
enraged,  boarded  the  ship  in  which  the 
captives  had  embarked,  broke  the  rudder, 
cut  down  the  masts,  tore  the  sails, 
snapped  in  pieces  the  oars,  and  left  the 
vessel  a dead.  hulk.  St.  John  de  Matha 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  stripped 
off  his  mantle  and  made  a sail  thereof, 
placed  himself  at  the  helm,  crucifix  in 
hand,  and  prayed  God  to  grant  a safe 
voyage.  The  vessel  moved,  it  ran  merrily 
over  the  calm  sea,  and  in  two  days 
entered  the  Ostian  port,  amidst  the  loud 
acclamations  of  a vast  crowd.  The  pope 
wept  for  joy,  asked  to  see  the  captives, 
gave  them  his  blessing,  and  sent  them 
home  to  their  respective  countries. — 
R.  P.  Calixte  de  la  Providence,  Life  of 
St.  John  of  Matha. 

A icotnan  craved  some  peaches  in 
February,  and  they  grew  on  chestnut  slips. 
In  the  month  of  February,  about  1700, 
a Neapolitan  merchant  came  to  visit  St. 
John-Josepli  de  la  Croix,  and  on  parting 
entreated  his  prayers  in  behalf  of  his 
wife,  wh  o was  dangerously  ill.  On  further 
inquiry,  the  merchant  told  him  his  wife 
had  a craving  for  ripe  peaches,  but  of 
course  such  things  could  not  be  obtained 
in  winter.  Being  near  a chestnut  tree 
at  the  time,  the  man  of  God  broke  off 
three  dry  branches,  and  said  to  the 
merchant,  “ Plant  these  in  three  flower- 
pots, and  ask  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara  to 
give  your  wife  her  heart’s  desire.*' 
“What!”  cried  the  merchant,  “how 
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can  peaches  grow  on  dry  chestnut  slips?” 
“All  things  are  possible  with  God,”  said 
the  saint.  “ Do  as  I bid  you,  and  leave 
the  result  to  God  and  St.  Peter.”  The 
merchant  planted  the  three  dry  chestnut 
sticks,  made  his  prayer  to  St.  Peter  of 
Alcantara,  and  set  the  flower-pots  on  his 
window-seat.  Next  morning  the  sticks 
were  covered  with  green  leaves,  and  on 
each  stick  was  a superb  ripe  peach.  The 
sick  woman  had  her  heart's  desire,  and 
rapidly  returned  to  perfect  health. — 
Migne,  Demonstrations  Evangdliques,  vol. 
xvi.  (This  life  of  St.  John-Joseph  of 
the  Cross  is  from  the  pen  of  cardinal 
Wiseman.  Father  Diodato,  in  1794, 
wrote  the  life  of  the  same  saint.) 

Babes. 

Psalm  viii.  2.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  bahes  and 
sucklings  bast  Thou  ordained  strength  . . . [to] 
still  the  enemy  and  the  avenger. 

Matt.  xi.  25.  Thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes. 

Matt.  xxi.  16.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
and  sucklings  Thou  hast  perfected  praise. 

St.  Augustine  taught  by  a little  child. 
While  St.  Augustine  was  composing  his 
book  On  the  Trinity,  and  was  at  Civita 
Vccchia,  he  saw  a little  child  making 
a hole  in  the  sea-shore,  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  The  child  replied, 
“ I am  making  a hole  to  contain  the 
water  of  the  sea.”  The  doctor  smiled, 
telling  the  child  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  do  so ; but  the  child  made  answer, 
“Not  so,  Augustine.  It  wrould  be  far 
easier  to  drain  off  the  waters  of  the  great 
deep,  than  for  the  finite  to  grasp  the 
Infinite ; ” and  so  he  vanished.  Augustine 
then  knew  that  the  child  was  an  angel 
of  God,  sent  to  warn  him,  and  he 
diligently  set  to  work  to  revise  what 
he  had  written. — Possidonius  (bishop  of 
Calamentia),  Life  of  St.  Augustine. 

An  inf  ant  just  born  tells  St.  Brigit  who 
was  its  father  (a.d.  436-623).  An  un- 
married woman,  who  had  just  given 
birth  to  a child,  was  asked  to  confess 
who  was  its  father,  and  she  declared  it 
was  bishop  Broon,  a disciple  of  St. 
Patrick.  St.  Brigit  could  not  credit  this 
scandal,  and,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  the  babe’s  mouth,  she  asked  it 
if  it  were  true.  “No,”  said  the  infant, 
“my  father  is  no  bishop,  but  a poor 
labourer.”  So  the  “truth”  was  dis- 
covered, the  honour  of  the  Church  vindi- 
cated, and  God  defended  the  right. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 


A babe  in  arms  pichs  out  his  father 
(fourteenth  century)..  A woman  who 
had  recently  given  birth  to  a.  son,  was 
accused  by  her  husband  of  infidelity. 
The  woman,  greatly  distressed,  applied 
to  St.  Vincent  Ferrier,  and  the  saint  said 
to  her,  “Come  this  afternoon  and  hear 
my  sermon ; bring  your  babe  with  you. 
Induce  your  husband  to  come  also  ; not 
with  you,  but  let  him  mix  with  the 
crowd.”  When  St.  Vincent  had  finished 
his  sermon,  he  t»ld  the  mother  to  set  her 
infant  on  the  ground,  and  then  bade  it 
go  through  the  crowd  and  pick  out  its 
father.  The  babe,  only  a few  days  old, 
threaded  its  way  through  the  dense 
crowd  till  it  came  to  the  husband  of  the 
woman,  and  laying  its  hands  on  him,  said 
distinctly,  “This  is  my  father.”  “ Un 
miracle  aussi  extraordinaire  ne  pouvait 
que  faire  rentrer  la  paix  dans  le  mdnage.” 
— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv.  p.  237. 

A child  just  born  tells  the  apostles  Simon 
and  Jude  that  its  mother  told  a lie.  While 
the  apostles  Simon  and  Jude  were  in 
Babylon,  they  consecrated  Abdias  bishop, 
and  ordained  both  priests  and  deacons ; 
but  the  devil  sought  to  bring  discredit 
on  the  Church.  It  fell  out  thus : The 
daughter  of  a nobleman  in  Babylon 
became  mother  of  a child,  but  wras  not 
wed.  Her  parents  urged  her  to  tell 
them  who  was  tie  father  of  her  child, 
and  she  (to  screen  her  lover)  charged  one 
of  the  deacons  of  the  new  Church  with 
the  crime.  When  the  apostles  heard 
thereof,  they  went  to  the  king’s  court, 
and  requested  that  the  deacon,  with  the 
mother  and  infant,  might  be  brought 
before  the  judge.  This  was  done,  and 
the  apostles  asked  the  parents  when  the 
child  was  bom.  “ This  very  day,”  they 
replied.  Then,  fixing  their  eyes  sternly 
on  the  infant,  they  said,  “ We  adjure  thee, 
by  the  living  God,  and  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  tell  us  truly  if  this  deacon 
is  thy  father  or  not  ? ” The  infant 
answered,  “This  deacon  is  good  and 
chaste,  and  never  in  his  life  committed 
any  carnal  sin.  He  is  not  my  father.” 
The  apostles  then  asked  the  babe  who 
his  father  was,  and  the  wise  infant  made 
answer,  “It  is  meet  for  me  to  clear  the 
innocent,  but  not  to  disclose  the  guilty.” 
And  all  the  court  was  amazed  at  the 
answers. — Edward  Kincsman,  Lives  of 
the  Saints  (1623). 

The  same  answer  was  given  by  the  dead  man  sum- 
moned by  Macarius  (see  p.  77),  and  by  the  dead  man 
summoned  by  St.  Antony  (see  p.  75). 

St,  Vincent  Ferrier  speaks  in  infancy  to 
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his  mother  (a.d.  1357).  While  St.  Vin- 
cent Ferrier  was  an  infant,  a dreadful 
dearth  desolated  Valentia.  The  mother 
of  the  child  was  afflicted  with  the  general 
calamity,  and  one  day  when  she  was 
lamenting  the  long  drought,  the  infant 
in  swaddling-clothes  said  to  her  distinctly, 
“ Mother,  if  you  wish  for  rain,  carry  me 
in  procession.”  The  babe  was  carried 
in  procession,  and  the  rain  fell  abun- 
dantly. (“Son  enfant  emmaillotte'  pro- 
noncer  distinctement  ces  paroles : Si  vous 
voulez  de  la  pluie,  portez  moi  en  pro- 
cession.”)— Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iv. 
p.  236. 

A newborn  babe  declares  that  Abzende- 
roud  is  not  his  father.  The  imam  Abzen- 
deroud  excited  the  envy  of  his  confrater- 
nity by  his  superior  virtue  and  piety, 
so  they  suborned  a woman  to  father  a 
child  on  him.  The  imam  prayed  Mahomet 
to  clear  him  of  this  charge,  and  the  new- 
born babe  declared  in  a loud  distinct 
voice,  not  only  that  the  imam  was  inno- 
cent of  the  charge  alleged  against  him, 
but  it  furthermore  said  that  one  of  his 
chief  accusers  was  its  father,  and  had 
suborned  the  woman  to  make  this  false 
charge  to  screen  himself,  and  bring  the 
imam  into  trouble. — T.  S.  Gueulette 
(1723),  Chinese  Tales. 

Mons.  Gueulette’s  story  is  professedly  a fiction ; that  of 
the  two  apostles  Simon  and  Jude,  and  that  of  St.  Briglt 
(see  preceding  page),  are  given  as  facts ; but  the  parallels 
are  striking  enough  to  place  them  all  in  one  category. 


Infants  at  the  breast  announce  the  death 
of  St.  Agnes  (April  20,  1317).  When 
St.  Agnes  died,  we  are  told  by  her 
biographer  she  received  the  most  per- 
fect praise  this  earth  could  afford,  that 
of  infants  at  the  breast.  The  tongue  of 
little  infants  was  unloosed,  “ et  ils  se 
mirent  dans  les  lieux  voisins  a publier 
la  mort  et  les  vertus  d’ Agnes ; leurs 
parents  s’e'veillerent  en  entendant  ces 
voix.” — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv. 
p.  549. 


It  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  pope’s  chamborluin  means. 
He  tells  us  he  is  speaking  of  " des  enfants  Ala  mamelle. 
These  “ petits  innocents  se  mirent  a publier  la  mort 
d' Agnes”  (announced  the  death  of  Agnes),  and  their 
parents  woke  on  hearing  their  voices.  Were  these 
infants  in  bed  when  they  made  the  proclamation  ? If  so, 
docs  tho  chamberlain  mean’  they  spoke  bo  loud  as  to 
be  heard  "dans  les  lieux  voisins  ” ? 


St.  Robert,  in  infancy,  declined  to  suck 
the  milk  of  any  but  religious  wet-nurses 
(A.D.  1067).  Robert,  son  of  Gerard, 
baron  of  Aurillac,  even  from  his  birth 
showed  signs  of  his  future  holiness.  His 
mother,  being  for  a time  unable  to  give 


him  suck,  employed  wet-nurses,  but  the 
babe  positively  refused  to  take  the  breast 
of  any  irreligious  woman,  and  would 
only  go  to  pious  ones.  When  the  mother 
was  able  to  nurse  the  child  herself,  she 
dispensed  with  the  services  of  strangers, 
and  the  infant  was  relieved  of  all  further 
difficult}’',  for  tho  baroness  was  an  ex- 
cellent Christian. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bol- 
landists),  April  24. 

St.  Sigisbert,  king  of  Austrasia,  and  his 
baptism  (a.d.  636).  When  Sigisbert,  the 
infant  son  of  Dagobert  I.,  was  baptized, 
the  church  was  so  full  of  kings,  princes, 
and  nobles,  there  was  no  room  for  a 
clerk.  In  this  difficulty  the  infant 
himself  acted  as  clerk,  and  said  “Amen” 
in  the  proper  places,  “pronouncing  the 
word  audibly  and  distinctly,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  the  nobles  assembled  on 
the  occasion.”  * — R.  P.  Vincent,  History 
of  Saint  Sigisbert  (taken  from  the  Anti- 
quittfs  Austrasicnnes) . 

The  monk  Sigebert,  who  first  wrote  tho  life  of  king 
Sigisbert,  says  that  a large  number  of  miracles  testified 
to  the  holiness  of  this  favourite  of  God.  He  mentions 
many,  and  tells  113  he  knows  they  arc  true,  for  he  himself 
witnessed  them  with  his  own  eyes. 

John  Stirling , the  drunkard , reclaimed 
by  his  baby  boy.  When  the  drinking  lit 
was  on  him,  the  will  of  John  Stirling 
seemed  to  be  wholly  in  the  grasp  of  his 
master  vice,  which  had  well-nigh  made 
an  utter  wreck  of  his  conscience,  honour, 
and  affection ; but  help  was  at  hand,  and 
a little  child  was  the  David  employed  by 
God  to  slay  the  giant  which  held  him 
captive.  II  is  wife  had  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  observing  family  worship  ; 
the  rest  must  be  told  by  John  Stirling 
himself.  “I  had  been  all  day  at  the 
public-house,  and  when  at  night  I came 
home  my  wife  was  reading  from  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel : 1 When  the  Son  of  man  shall 
come  in  His  glory  . . . before  Him 
shall  be  gathered  all  nations : and  He 
shall  separate  them  one  from  another, 
as  a shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the 
goats  : and  He  shall  set  the  sheep  on  His 
right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left.’ 
Our  youngest  boy,  then  about  four  years 
old,  was  sitting  on  a footstool,  with  his 
head  on  his  mother’s  lap  ; and  when  he 
heard  these  words  read,  he  looked  up 
earnestly  into  his  mother’s  face,  and  said, 

* “Co  miracle  (A  A.  SS.  Bclgii,  vol.  iv.  p.  253,  note  12) 
cst  rapport<5  par  Baudemond,  auteur  contemporain,  et 
r6p<5t6  par  beaucoup  d’autros.’’ 

A similar  Instance  is  recorded  by  FIcury,  in  his  Jllstory 
of  the  Church,  bit.  xxxvi.  n.  38,  under  date  of  Feb.  4, 
1650,  in  the  diocese  of  Strigonia,  In  Hungary.  The  case 
was  severely  investigated,  and  the  archbishop  recognized 
the  undoubted  fact 
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“ Will  father  be  a goat  then,  mother  ? ” 
This  question  cut  me  to  the  heart.  It 
was  a nail  driven  home.  The  earnestness 
of  the  child,  the  bewilderment  of  his 
mother,  the’home-thrust  rankling  in  my 
heart,  all  told  upon  me.  I spent  a 
miserable  night  indeed.  Next  day  was 
Sunday,  but  I was  ashamed  to  go  to 
church.  While  the  family  was  at  church, 
looking  about  for  something  to  read,  1 
laid  my  hand  on  Beecher’s  Six  Sermons 
on  Intemperance.  I read,  and  read,  and 
all  I read  seemed  about  myself.  My 
future  life  was  now  determined.  All  the 
men  on  earth  could  not  now  have  tempted 
me  to  drink.  I loathed  drink.  The  ale 
which  yesterday  was  irresistible,  was  now 
gall  and  wormwood  to  me.  I would 
have  been  cut  to  pieces  rather  than 
touch  it.  This  was  the  turning-point 
of  my  life ; and  God,  ever  gracious, 
from  that  memorable  moment  led  me 
in  the  way  everlasting.” — Wallace,  The 
Gloaming  of  Life. 

Thia  is  by  fur  the  best  tide  In  this  section.  Monkish 
talcs  about  babes  are  in  all  cases  revolting.  The  prudery, 
tlio  unwiso  wisdom,  the  immodest  modesty  of  littlo 
children,  Is  most  unnatural,  most  prurient,  and  most 
repulsive.  I know  of  no  single  legend  of  a child  at  all 
attractive,  or  bearing  the  least  semblance  to  the  beautiful 
Innocence  of  young  childhood ; they  are  mere  monks  and 
nuns  in  small-clothes. 

Beast  of  Burden. 

Psalm  lxxiii.  22.  I was  as  a beast  before 
Thee. 

St.  Marcellinus,  bishop  of  Embnm , 
treated  as  a beast  of  burden.  Returning 
from  a long  excursion,  St.  Marcellinus 
observed  a large  crowd  of  people  at  a 
i short  distance,  and  -went  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  He  heard  a great  outcry, 

' and  found  it  was  some  strangers  going  to 
Embrun;  but  one  of  their  pack-horses, 
being  overladen,  had  fallen  from  fatigue, 

! unable  to  advance  any  further.  St.  Mar- 
cellinus told  the  travellers  to  be  patient, 
not  to  beat  the  poor  beast,  and  above  all 
things  to  refrain  from  their  blasphemous 
language ; whereupon  the  people,  angry 
and  tired,  swore  the  bishop  himself 
should  be  their  beast  of  burden.  Resist- 
ance was  in  vain,  remonstrance  would 
have  been  thrown  away  ; so,  bending  his 
back,  the  mob,  half  in  mischief  and  half 
in  anger,  piled  on  it  the  goods  which  had 
broken  down  their  pack-horse.  St.  Mar- 
cellinus, with  admirable  patience  and 
humility,  lent  himself  to  this  insult,  say- 
ing as  he  was  being  loaded,  “ My  Saviour 
bore  more  than  all  this  for  me ; ” and 
then  adding  from  the  psalmist,  “I  was 


as  a beast  before  Thee.”  When  he  reached 
the  city,  the  people  were  greatly  enraged 
to  see  their  bishop  thus  insulted,  and  took 
up  stones  to  cast  at  the  strangers ; but 
God  Himself  took  it  in  hand  to  glorify 
His  saint,  by  sending  a 11  tourbillon  of 
fire,”  which  enveloped  the  most  furious 
of  the  strangers,  and  caused  him  most 
frightful  pain.  Terribly  frightened,  he 
threw  himself  at  the  bishop’s  feet,  craving 
his  pardon;  but  the  fire  never  left  him 
till  the  bishop  was  disburdened,  and  had 
offered  up  prayer  on  the  man’s  behalf. 
The  man  pressed  St.  Marcellinus  to  accept 
a present,  but  he  refused  to  take  anything, 
and  after  appeasing  the  people  of  Embrun, 
he  retired  to  his  own  home. — Mgr.  Depe'ry, 
Ilagiographie  de  Gap. 

Beasts,  Birds,  and  Fishes 
preached  to. 

Psalm  cxlviii.  7-10.  Praise  the  Lord  from  the 
earth,  ye  dragons  and  deeps,  beasts  and  all 
cattle,  creeping  things  and  flying  fowl. 

St.  Antony  of  Padua  preaches  to  the 
fishes  (a.d.  1195-1231).  When  St.  Antony 
was  preaching  at  Rimini,  he  found  the 
eyes  of  many  obstinately  closed  to  the 
words  of  light ; and  said  from  his  chair, 
“ Let  those  who  list  follow  me  to  the  sea- 
shore.” He  went  to  Marecchia,  and  rais- 
ing his  voice,  cried  aloud:  “Ye  fishes 
of  the  sea,  hear ; for  man,  though  the 
image  of  his  Maker,  is  like  the  deaf  adder, 
and  refuses  to  hearken  to  his  God.  To 
yon,  therefore,  1 announce  the  gospel  of 
salvation.”  Instantly  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea  shoals  of  both  little  and  great 
fish  thronged  to  the  shore.  F rom  all  sides 
they  came  in  countless  numbers,  crowd- 
ing thick  upon  each  other,  their  heads 
above  the  water,  their  big  eyes  turned  to 
the  preacher,  who  spoke  thus : “ What 
acts  of  thankfulness,  0 fishes,  ought  you 
not  to  render  to  Him  who  has  given  you 
to  live  in  this  mighty  ocean  ? It  is  to 
God  you  owe  those  deep  retreats,  which 
protect  you  from  the  raging  storm. 
When  the  great  flood  destroyed  the 
families  of  man,  that  God  preserved  you. 
It  is  you  who  saved  the  prophet  Jonah. 
It  is  you  who  brought  the  stater  to  St. 
Peter  and  the  Lord  of  glory.  You  receive 
your  life,  your  food,  your  protection,  from 
God  and  God  alone.  Praise  Him,  seas  and 
floods,  bless  ye  the  Lord  ; praise  Him,  and 
magnify  Him  for  ever.  Ye  whales,  and 
all  that  move  in  the  waters,  bless  ye  the 
Lord  ; praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him  for 
ever.”  At  these  words  the  fishes  seemed 
agitated,  flapped  their  tails,  opened  their 
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mouths,  and  testified  in  a thousand  ways 
their  wish  to  pay  homage  to  the  Almighty, 
and  the  tribute  of  their  mute  praise.  Tiie 
crowd  on  the  shore  could  not  restrain 
their  admiration,  and  cried  with  one  voice, 
“ Come,  let  us  laud  and  magnify  God  the 
Maker,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Sanctifier.” 
And  Antony,  turning  round,  exclaimed, 
“ Praise  Him,  ye  children  of  men ; praise 
Him,  and  magnify  Him  for  ever.  Let 
the  fishes  of  the  sea  teach  man  to  praise 
the  Lord.  Shall  man,  the  image  of  his 
Maker,  alone  be  mute  in  His  praise?”  The 
“heretics"  were  confounded,  fell  at  the 
preacher’s  feet,  and  would  not  arise  till 
he  had  given  them  absolution.  The  re- 
membrance of  this  prodigy  is  perpetuated 
in  Italy  and  France.  Father  Papebroch 
tells  us  he  saw  in  1660  an  ancient  chapel 
standing  on  the  spot  where  St.  Antony 
preached  to  the  fishes.  Many  painters 
have  represented  it. — Guyard,  Life  of  St. 
Antony  of  Fadua. 

I have  myself  seen  the  picture  brought  to  Paris  by 
marshal  Soult,  said  to  be  by  Murillo,  of  St.  Antony  preach- 
ing to  the  fishes. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  used  to  preach  to 
the  leasts  and  birds  (a.d.  1182-1226). 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  wished  to  retire  into 
solitude,  hut  the  Holy  Ghost  made  it 
known  to  him  that  it  was  God’s  will  he 
should  continue  to  preach  the  gospel. 
“What,  however,  is  very  admirable  is 
this : he  often  preached  to  the  cattle  of 
the  field,  and  birds  of  the  air,  to  the 
fishes  6f  the  sea,  and  even  to  the  beasts 
of  the  forest,  showing  to  them  their  obli- 
gations to  God,  and  calling  upon  them  to 
praise  His  holy  name.  These  dumb  crea- 
tures, without  human  reason,  would  listen 
attentively,  and  testify  by  their  move- 
ments the  joy  they  felt  in  his  discourse, 
and  after  the  sermon  was  over  they  would 
praise  the  Lord,  each  in  his  several  way.” 
— Chavin  de  Malan,  Life  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi. 

N.B.— St,  Aventinc,  hearing  that  some  fishers  were 
coming  to  Vinzai,  in  Tourroine,  warned  the  fishes  to  bo 
on  their  guard,  a.d.  D38.  This  is  strange,  as  the  monks 
were  always  fishers. 

St.  Francis  was  a famous  preacher,  and  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  preachers,  who  can  find  a spot  suffi- 
ciently retired,  to  recite  audibly  their  sermon  in  their 
walks.  This  might  have  been  the  practice  of  St,  Francis, 
and  accidental  hearers  might  fancy  ho  was  preaching  to 
tho  beasts  and  birds,  instead  of  conning  Ills  sermon.  All 
who  have  tried  it  will  testify  that  sheep  and  oxen,  birds 
and  creeping  things,  are  greatly  charmed  with  tho  human 
voice,  and  will  often  run  towards  tho  speaker,  and  stand 
long  listening  to  him,  if  his  voice  has  any  charm.  I have 
myself  seen  it  scores  of  times. 

Birds  accompany  a monk  o/_  Mount 
Avernia  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis.  The 
following  beautiful  legend  is  told  by 


R.  H.  Busk  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Oct.1 
20,  1883,  p.  302,  note.  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  had  received  the  stigmata  in  a 
retired  and  almost  inaccessible  spot  which 
he  lmd  chosen  for  his  meditations.  After 
the  death  of  the  saint,  the  community 
adopted  an  annual  procession  to  the  spot 
where  he  was  buried.  It  was  a mid- 
night procession,  and  not  unfrcqucntly 
the  way  was  dark,  cold,  and  stormy ; 
but  spite  of  dark,  cold,  and  storm  the 
procession  went  on,  chanting  solemn 
prayer  and  praise.  After  a time  the 
attendance  greatly  diminished.  The  mid- 
night hour,  the  darkness,  the  cold,  the 
storm,  told  upon  the  monks,  and  at  last 
the  procession  dwindled  down  to  one 
single  monk.  Alone  he  stepped  out  into 
the  midnight  darkness.  Alone  he  breasted 
the  cold  and  storm.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  he  left  the  monastery,  than 
he  saw  before  him  a luminous  road, 
and  instead  of  cross-bearer,  thurifer, 
acolytes  with  torches,  and  a choir  of 
brown-habited  monks,  the  road  was  filled 
with  the  birds  of  heaven.  All  the  birds 
which  made  their  dwellings  in  the  shelv- 
ing sides  of  the  mountains  had  come 
forth  to  form  a procession,  and  accom- 
pany the  monk  in  his  pious  labour  of 
love.  On  they  went  with  slow  and 
solemn  wing.  On  with  plaintive  dirge 
andsong.  On  with  chirp  as  their  “Amen.”  ' 
When  the  monk  told  his  tale  in  the  monas- 
tery next  morning,  the  brothers  were 
ashamed  and  mortified ; but  ever  after,  . 
be  the  night  as  stormy  as  it  may,  be  the 
■wind  biting  and  boisterous,  be  the  cold 
nipping  and  eager,  no  matter  how  in- 
clement the  night,  the  monks  in  a body 
turn  out  to  make  their  solemn  procession 
to  the  grave  of  their  holy  founder. 

“ This  I had  from  the  lips  of  an  enthusiastic  son  of  Pt. 
Francis,  whom  I met  when  both  of  us  were  visiting  . 
Rome.” 

Beasts  confiding  in  Saints. 

Job  v.  23.'  Tho  beasts  of  the  field  shall  bo 
at  peace  with  thee. 

Hos.  ii.  18.  In  that  day  will  I make  a 
covenant  for  them  with  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  with  the, 
creeping  things  of  the  ground. 

Ezek.  xxxiv.  25.  They  shall  dwell  safely 
in  the  wilderness,  and  sleep  in  the  woods. 

A bear  with  a wounded  paw  comes  to  St.  - 
Avcntine  (a.d.  778-813).  One  day,  when 
St.  Aventine  was  praying  in  a wood,  be 
beard  a bear  growling  plaintively  ; and, 
raising  bis  eyes,  be  saw  a monster 
animal  coming  slowly  down  tbe  mountain 
towards  bim.  He  was  not  tbe  least 
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alarmed,  but  waited  patiently  till  the 
bear  came  up.  It  was  docile  as  a lamb, 
and,  holding  up  its  fore  paw,  the  saint 
saw  it  was  swollen  and  bloody  from  a 
great  thorn.  Taking  the  wounded  paw 
into  his  hands,  he  extracted  the  thorn, 
and  washed  the  wound.  The  grateful 
bear  licked  the  saint’s  hands,  and  showed 
in  every  possible  way  his  thankfulness. — 
Notice  Historique  sur  St.  Aventin  d' Aqui- 
taine (Toulouse,  1850). 

In  St.  Aventine’s  church  Is  n sculpture  of  wood  of  tho 
' hermit  dressing  the  bear's  foot.  (See  Androclus  and 
the  Lion,  p.  219 ; Gebasimus  and  the  Lion,  p.  220.) 

A wild  boar,  chased  by  hunters,  takes 
refuge  under  the  cloak  of  St.  Basil  (a.d. 
620).  One  day,  when  Attila,  count  of 
Champagne,  was  out  hunting,  he  came 
to  Verzy,  where  stood  the  monastery  of 
St.  Basil.  A wild  boar,  chased  by  the 
dogs,  ran  for  refuge  to  the  saint,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  sun  outside  his  cell ; 
and  Basil  covered  the  terrified  beast  with 
his  cloak.  The  dogs  came  up,  but  were 
at  a standstill,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
Presently  the  count  came  to  the  spot, 
and  recognizing  in  this  incident  the 
finger  of  God,  gave  St.  Basil  a large  part 
of  the  forest,  a part  of  Bouzy,  and  the 
town  of  Sept-Saulx. — Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Vies 
des  Saints,  vol.  xiii.  p.  603. 

St.  Calais  protects  a buffalo  from  the 
royal  hunters  (a.d.  545).  St.  Calais 
retired  to  Casa  Gaiani,  in  the  canton  of 
Lavardin,  then  a profound  solitude. 
Hero  a buffalo  used  to  visit  him  often, 
and  allow  the  saint  to  pat  it,  and  pass 
his  fingers  between  its  horns  or  among 
the  thick  hair  of  its  neck.  One  day  king 
Childebert  and  his  court  cgme  to  Mato- 
vall  to  hunt,  and  hearing  that  a fine 
buffalo  had  been  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, prepared  to  hunt  it.  The  buffalo 
ran  for  protection  to  the  saint’s  cell,  and 
there  found  a safe  asylum.  Soon  the 
hunting  party  came  up,  but  seeing  the 
buffalo  in  the  cell  and  the  saint  in  prayer, 
knew  not  how  to  proceed.  Says  the  king 
in  a fury  to  St.  Calais,  “Where  do  you 
come  from  ? And  how  dare  you,  without 
my  leave,  plant  yourself  in  a royal  forest  ? 
It  is  not  for  such  as  you  to  spoil  the  sport 
of  a king?”  “Most  excellent  prince,” 
said  Calais,  suavely,  “ it  was  not  to  spoil 
your  grace’s  sport  that  I came  hither, 
but  to  commune  more  closely  with  God, 
both  mine  and  yours.”  “ Off  with  you  ! ” 
cried  the  king,  “and  take  care  I do  not 
catch  you  trespassing  again.”  “Most 
excellentking,  will  it  please  your  serenity, 
after  your  exertions,  to  take  a draught 


of  some  excellent  wine  which  I have 
made  ? ” asked  Calais.  Childebert  spurred 
his  horse  to  run  the  saint  down,  but  the 
horse  started  back,  and  remained  im- 
movable. One  of  the  courtiers  came  up, 
and  said  to  the  king,  “ Sire,  the  man, 
doubtless,  is  a servant  of  God  ; let  us  not 
fight  against  God.”  Childebert  was 
pacified,  and  Calais  handed  him  a cup 
of  wine.  The  king  drank  heartily,  and 
passed  the  cup  to  his  courtiers,  all  of 
whom  drank,  but  the  wine  was  not 
diminished.  The  king  then  made  Calais 
a present  of  as  much  land  as  he  liked  to 
build  a monastery  on,  and  promised  to 
endow  it  and  become  its  .patron. — Dorn 
Paul  Piolin,  Histoire  de  VEglise  da  Mans. 

A hunted  wild  boar  seeks  safety  under  St. 
Deicola  (a.d.  625).  St.  Deicola  lived  in 
a monastery  at  Lure.  One  day  its  peace 
and  quiet  was  broken  by  a royal  chase. 
King  Clotaire  II.  was  hunting  a wild 
boar,  and  the  poor  beast  took  refuge  in 
the  cell  of  St.  Deicola.  The  saint  put 
his  hand  on  the  creature’s  head,  saying, 
“ As  you  confide  in  me,  poor  beast,  I 
will  defend  you.”  The  king,  hearing  that 
the  wild  boar  was  in  the  hermit’s  cell, 
came  up  to  see  the  prodigy,  and  when  he 
learned  that  Deicola  was  a disciple  of 
Columban,  whom  he  greatly  honoured, 
he  inquired  how  he  could  serve  the  re- 
cluse. “It  is  written,”  said  tho  Irish- 
man, “he  who  fears  the  Lord  shall  want 
no  good  thing.  We  are  poor,  but  we 
serve  God.”  Clotaire  gave  large  lands 
and  endowments  to  the  monastery,  which 
hence  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  in 
tho  land. — Montalembert,  Monks  of  the 
East,  vol.  ii.  p.  608. 

A goat,  pursued  by  huntsmen,  seeks  the 
protection  of  St.  Erttctuosus  (a.d.  605)'. 
One  day,  when  Fructuosus,  bishop  of 
Braga,  was  wandering  in  a forest,  a goat, 
pursued  by  some  huntsmen,  sought  re- 
fuge under  his  cloak.  The  saint  took 
the  frightened  creature,  under  his  pro- 
tection, to  the  monastery,  and  the  goat, 
ever  mindful  of  this  kindness,  never  left 
him,  but  followed  him  everywhere  like 
a dog,  slept  with  him  at  night,  walked 
with  him  by  day,  and  ran  to  welcome 
him  home  whenever  duty  had  ealled 
him  away  for  a time.  St.  Fructuosus 
once  and  again  took  the  goat  to  the 
forest,  and  offered  it  liberty ; but  it 
always  returned  to  the  cell.  One  day, 
when  the  saint  was  absent  from  home, 
some  young  man  killed  the  goat,  and 
Fructuosus  was  greatly  grieved.  Not 
long  afterwards  the  young  man  was 
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taken  dangerously  ill,  and  the  saint,  with 
noble  Christian  charity,  whereby  we  are 
instructed  to  love  our  enemies,  and  do 
good  to  them  that  despitefully  use  us, 
went  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  man, 
and  healed  him. — Patrologie  Latino , vol. 
lxxxvii.  col.  1087. 

St.  Giles  and  the  hind.  St.  Giles, 
seeking  a solitary  place  to  live  in, 
wandered  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Bhone,  -when  a hind  made  signs  to 
him  to  abide  in  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
Here  he  found  a cave,  in  which  ho  took 
up  his  abode,  and  the  hind  spontaneously 
offered  herself  to  he  milked  by  him  every 
day.  On  one  occasion  the  king  of 
France,  in  a hunting  expedition,  came 
upon  this  hind,  which  instantly  fled  to 
the  cave  for  succour.  St.  Giles  was  at 
prayer,  and  when  the  dogs  saw  him  on 
his  knees,  not  one  of  them  would  enter 
the  cave,  for  fear  of  disturbing  him. 
One  of  the  huntsmen,  however,  discharged 
his  arrow  into  the  cave,  and  pierced  the 
saint.  The  king  having  come  up,  the 
party  entered  the  cave,  but  what  was 
their  astonishment  to  find  the  hermit  on 
his  knees,  near  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
with  the  arrow  still  sticking  in  his  body. 
The  king  offered  to  send  the  royal  physi- 
cian to  him,  and  wanted  to  give  him 
money;  but  St.  Giles  made  answer,  “I 
need  no  physician  but  God ; and  as  for 
money,  give  it  not  to  me,  but  spend  it  in 
founding  a monastery  to  the  glory  of  the 
Lord.”  This  the  king  did,  and  appointed 
St.  Giles  its  first  abbot. — Gilbert  (bishop 
of  Camotum),  Life  of  St.  Giles. 

A hunted  stag  seeks  refuge  with  St. 
Godrich  of  Norfolk  (a.d.  1170).  One  day 
a magnificent  stag,  hunted  by  the  parents 
of  the  bishop  of  Eamulfe,  came  panting 
to  the  cabin  of  St.  Godrich,  the  hermit  of 
Whitby,  seeking  refuge.  St.  Godrich 
took  it  into  his  cell,  and  the  noble  animal, 
looking  into  his  face,  pleaded  silently, 
but  eloquently,  for  protection.  Presently 
the  huntsmen  came  up  and  demanded 
the  stag,  but  Godrich  replied,  “ God  has 
saved  it.”  The  huntsmen,  recognizing  an 
angel  or  saint  in  the  poor  hermit,  called 
off  their  dogs,  and  left  both  Godrich  and 
the  stag  unmolested.  Next  day  the  poor 
beast  left  the  cabin,  but  every  year  it 
came  to  visit  its  deliverer,  and  show  its 
gratitude  by  caresses.  Godrich,  in  fact, 
had  made  himself  the  protector  of  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  insomuch  that  hares 
and  partridges,  stags  and  goats,  when 
hunted  or  in  need  of  help,  confidently 
went  to  him,  and  always  found  him 
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ready  to  defend  them. — Nicholas  of 
Durham,  Life  of  St.  Godrich. 

St.  Gudula and thebears  (eighth  century) . 
One  day,  when  Charlemagne  wag  hunting 
bears,  a prodigious  monster,  which  was 
so  closely  pressed  that  escape  was  im- 
possible, fled  into  the  church  at  Moorsel, 
where  St.  Gudula  was  buried.  Here  it  . 
found  protection,  and  would  never  after- 
wards quit  the  church,  but  dwelt  there 
“parmi  ces  sages  vierges,”  not  as  a 
furious  wild  beast,  but  as  a docile  and 
playful  lamb. — Hubert,  Life  of  St. 
Gudula. 

A hunted  hare  seeks  refuge  with  St. 
Marculfus  (a.d.  558).  A hare,  chased 
by  '.hunters,  ran  to  St.  Marculfus  for 
protection,  and  took  refuge  under  his 
gown.  The  huntsmen  commanded  the 
saint  to  release  the  hare,  which  contrived 
to  make  good  its  escape,  while  Marculfus 
detained  the  huntsmen  in  angry  conversa- 
tion. When  they  discovered  the  trick, 
they  were  very  angry,  and  one  of  them 
drew  his  sword  to  strike  him,  but,  falling 
from  his  horse,  was  dangerously  hurt. 
Marculfus,  forgetful  of  injuries,  and 
forgiving,  approached  the  injured  cava- 
lier, made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
cured  him  on  the  spot. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists,  Papebroch),  May  1. 
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Hos.  ii.  18.  I will  make  a covenant  for 
them  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  with  the 
fowls  of  heaven,  and  with  the  creeping  things 
of  the  ground.  And  I will  make  them  to  lio 
down  safely. 

Job  v.  23.  The  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be 
at  peace  with  thee. 

Isa.  xi.  9.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  My  holy  mountain, 

Ezf.k.  xxxiv.  25-28.  I will  make  a covenant 
of  peace,  and  they  shall  dwell  safely  in  tho 
wilderness,  and  sleep  in  the  woods.  The  beasts 
of  tho  land  shall  not  devour  them  ; and  none 
shall  make  them  afraid. 


St.  Agapitus,  being  cast  to  wild  beasts, 
was  not  harmed  bg  them.  The  emperor 
Aurelian  commanded  Agapitus  to  be  cast 
to  the  wild  beasts,  after  he  had  already 
been  scourged,  roasted  with  his  head 
downwards,  scarified,  and  douched  with 
boiling  water.  When  the  wild  beasts 
were  let  out  upon  him,  instead  of  tearing 
him  to  pieces,  they  -went  up  to  him, 
wagging  their  tails,  and  then  lay  down 
meekly  at  his  feet.  The  emperor,  seeing 
that  the  beasts  -would  not  attack  his 
victim,  sent  his  lictors  to  cut  off  his 
head. — Ado  (archbishop  of  Vienne), 
Martyrology. 
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St.  Aldebrand  forbade  the  rooks  to  make 
such  a noise,  and  they  obeyed  him  (twelfth 
century).  One  day,  when  St.  Aldebrand 
was  preaching,  the  rooks  made  such  a 
noise  that  he  could  not  be  heard.  The 
saint  hade  them  he  quiet,  because  they 
interrupted  him  ; and  they  were  instantly 
silent.  (See  Regulus,  p.  365.) — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  1,  p.  162. 

Birds  and  beasts  of  prey  respect  the  dead 
body  of  St.  Andeol  (a.d.  166-208).  St. 
Andeol,  first  apostle  of  the  Ilelvians, 
was  put  to  death  by  Severus,  and  then 
his  dead  body,  weighted  with  an  enor- 
mous stone,  was  thrown  into  the  Rhone ; 
but  Providence  pushed  it  to  the  right 
bank,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  saint 
wished  to  be  buried.  The  chain  which 
held  the  stone  had  snapped  in  two,  so 
that  the  body  was  disencumbered.  It 
lay  for  five  days  on  the  river  bank, 
respected  by  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey, 
and  without  showing  the  slightest  sign 
of  corruption.  Every  night  celestial 
sounds  were  heard  about  the  spot,  and 
a brilliant  glory  surrounded  the  body. 
A wealthy  lady,  being  told  of  these 
wonders,  went  with  her  slaves  and  buried 
the  body  in  her  own  private  garden. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  1, 
R.  39. 

St.  Antony  the  Great  made  the  wild 
beasts  submissive  to  him  (fourth  century). 
When  St.  Antony  retired  to  the  desert 
not  far  from  the  Red  Sea,  he  made  a 
garden  of  herbs,  and  at  first  the  wild 
beasts,  coming  for  water,  greatly  injured 
his  crops ; but  one  day,  having  caught 
one,  he  said  to  it  gently,  “Poor  beast! 
why  do  you  hurt  my  garden ; I never 
disturb  you  ? Now  go  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  but  don’t  come  here  again.” 
And  never  afterwards  did  any  of  the  wild 
beasts  annoy  him. — Bollandus,  Acta 
Sanctorum,  vol.  ii.  (St.  Athanasius  was 
the  first  to  write  a life  of  his  contem- 
porary, Antony  the  Great.  St.  Jerome 
inserted  a Latin  version  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Saintly  Fathers  of  the  Desert.) 

We  are  told  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  June  2,  that 
beasts  submitted  to  Erasmus,  the  recluse  of  Mount  Libun, 
and  did  his  bidding  (A.D.  301).  (9ee  Firmatus,  p.  362.) 

A bear,  having  killed  one  of  St.  Arey’s 
oxen,  bent  its  neck  to  the  yoke  (a.d.  535- 
604).  When  St.  Arey  was  crossing  the 
Apennines,  in  a car  drawn  by  two  oxen, 
a bear  fell  upon  one  of  them,  and  devoured 
it.  “As  you  have  killed  my  ox,”  said 
St.  Arey  to  the  bear,  “ you  must  take 
its  place.”  The  bear  instantly  submitted, 
was  harnessed  to  the  car,  and  drew  it 


bravely  as  far  as  Gap,  then  retired  to  the 
mountains  of  Orcieres,  where  it  remained 
till  the  death  of  Arey.  It  then  quitted 
its  retreat,  came  to  Gap,  went  to  the 
church  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  placed 
itself  next  the  coffin  while  the  funeral 
service  was  going  on.  Every  year,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  St. 
Arey’s  death,  this  faithful  beast,  so  long 
as  Probus  lived,  never  failed  to  come  to 
Gap  to  be  present  at  the  fete,  and  he  was 
such  an  immense  favourite  that  all  the 
people  of  Gap  gave  him  something  to  eat. 
(See  Gentids,  p.  362  ; Sanctes,  p.  365.) 
— Eistoire  Eagiologique  du  Dioesce  de  Gap. 

A wolf  brings  back  to  St.  Bernard  of 
Abbeville  a stray  calf  (a.d.  1046-1117). 
While  St.  Bernard  was  living  in  his 
monastery  at  Tiron,  his  herdsman,  through 
neglect,  allowed  one  of  the  calves  to  stray 
in  the  forest ; but  two  days  afterwards 
a wolf  brought  it  back,  and  placing  it  at 
the  feet  of  St.  Bernard,  returned  peace- 
ably into  the  forest.  In  fact,  God  had 
said,  “ I will  make  a covenant  for  those 
who  serve  Me,  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and 
with  creeping  things  of  the  ground;”  and 
this  was  a result  of  that  covenant  of 
peace. — Corblet,  Eagiographie  cT A miens. 
(The  life  of  St.  Bernard  of  Abbeville  was 
written  1137-1148  by  Geoffroy  le  Gros, 
one  of  his  disciples.) 

St.  Blaise  dwells  safely  in  the  forests  of 
Cappadocia  amongst  wild  beasts  (a.d.  316). 
Agricola,  governor  of  Cappadocia,  per- 
secuted Christians,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  emperor  Licinius,  and  sent 
his  officers  into  the  forest  to  capture  wild 
beasts.  When  they  came  to  Mount 
Argea,  they  made  their  way  to  the  cavern 
of  St.  Blaise ; and  found  the  saint  sur- 
rounded by  lions,  tigers,  bears,  wolves, 
and  other  wild  beasts,  all  in  friendly 
communion  with  each  other  and  the  saint. 
Returning  to  the  governor,  they  told  him 
what  they  had  seen,  and  Agricola  sent 
a band  of  soldiers  to  arrest  St.  Blaise, 
and  bring  him  bound  before  his  tribunal. 
In  allusion  to  this  incident,  St.  Blaise,  in 
Christian  art,  is  often  represented  as  a 
hermit  surrounded  by  wild  beasts  bearing 
him  company,  and  sitting  before  a cavern 
in  deep  meditation. — Les  Fetits  Bollan- 
distes,  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 

St.  Blandina,  being  exposed  to  wild  beasts, 
was  not  injured  by  them  (a.d.  177).  St. 
Blandina  was  one  of  the  martyrs  of 
Lyons,  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  She  was  first  stripped  and  tied 
to  a post  in  the  amphitheatre,  her  arms 
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being  extended  in  the  form  of  a cross. 
Then  hungry  wild  beasts  were  let  loose 
upon  her.  She  lifted  up  her  eyes  in 
prayer  that  her  courage  might  not  fail, 
but  that  she  might  be  an  example  to 
others.  It  seemed  like  another  Saviour 
crucified  afresh,  and  the  Christians  who 
witnessed  her  heroism  felt  sure  that  those 
who  suffered  with  Christ  would  hereafter 
reign  with  Him. . The  hungry  beasts, 
lashing  their  tails,  rushed  into  the  arena 
with  a roar ; and,  going  straight  to  the 
victim,  stopped  short,  bowed  their  heads, 
wagged  their  tails,  and  seemed  more 
like  lambs  than  wild  beasts.  It  is  no 
use.  She  is  untied,  and  taken  back  to 
prison,  reserved  for  new  combats,  “afin 
que,  victorieuse  de  l’ennemi  dans  les 
attaques  nombreuses  qu’il  lui  livrait,  elle 
rendit  certaine  la  condemnation  du  dragon 
infernal.” — P.  Andre'  Gouilloud,  St.  Pothin 
et  ses  Compagnons,  Martyrs. 

A bear  watched  over  the  sheep  of  St. 
Eutychus,  abbot  of  Florent  (a.d.  640-548). 
St.  Eutychus  was  a monk  of  Norcia,  who 
lived  the  life  of  a hermit  in  a cave, 
which  he  never  quitted  except  to  preach 
and  minister  to  the  people.  On  the  death 
of  St.  Spes,  founder  of  the  monastery  of 
Castoria,  Eutychus  became  his  successor. 
Whenever  he  was  absent,  he  left  St. 
Florent  in  charge  of  the  monastery,  and 
if  St.  Florent  was  absent  at  the  same  time, 
a bear  came  from  the  neighbouring  forest, 
lay  down  at  the  gate,  and  keep  guard 
over  the  four  sheep  which  constituted  the 
whole  flock  of  the  monastery.  Florent 
had  perfect  confidence  in  his  bear-shep- 
herd, and  told  him  to  fold  the  sheep  at 
sunset.  This  bear  used  to  come  regu- 
larly to  look  after  the  sheep  at  their  mid- 
day meal,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Four  monks,  out  of  jealousy,  killed  the 
bear,  but,  being  struck  with  leprosy,  died. 
— Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  iii. 
ch.  15. 

St.  Firmatus  reproves  a wild  boar  for 
spoiling  his  garden  (a.d.  1103).  One  day 
his  clerk  told  St.  Firmatus  that  a wild 
boar  had  broken  into  his  garden  and 
destroyed  the  vegetables.  The  saint  went 
up  to  the  savage  beast,  and  taking  it  by 
the  ear,  led  it  into  his  cell,  where  it  passed 
the  night  docile  ns  a lamb.  Next  day  he 
set  the  beast  at  liberty,  but  told  it  never 
again  to  trespass  in  his  garden,  or  he 
should  be  obliged  to  punish  it  most 
severely.  (See  Antony,  p.  361.) — Bol- 
landus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb.  28. 

St.  Francis  dAssisi  and  the  swallows 
(a.d.  1182-1226).  One  day,  as  St.  Francis 


d’Assisi  was  preaching  at  Alviano,  the 
twittering  of  the  swallows  was  a consider- 
able annoyance.  So,  breaking  off  sud- 
denly, he  said  to  the  birds,  “ My  sisters, 
the  swallows,  please  keep  peace  while  I 
am  preaching."  It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  they  listened  to  his  entreaty,  and  dis- 
turbed him  no  more.  (See  p.  361.) — Chavin 
de  Malan,  Life  of  St.  Francis  d’Assisi. 

A swarm  of  wasps  submissive  to  St.  Friard 
(a.d.  511-567).  St.  Friard  was  a farm 
labourer,  and  one  harvest-time,  as  he  with 
his  fellow-labourers  were  getting  in  the 
corn,  a swarm  of  wasps  proved  very 
troublesome.  Said  his  companions  in 
mockery  to  him,  “ Friard,  you  are  always 
making  the  cross  on  your  eyes,  ears,  and 
mouth  ; why  don’t  you  drive  away  these 
devils  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  ? ” 
Friard,  thinking  that  this  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  of  directing  his  fellow- 
workmen  to  the  power  of  God,  and  turning 
their  hearts,  knelt  down  in  the  field,  and 
prayed  in  silence  that  God  would  remove 
the  plague  of  wasps.  Then  rising  to  his 
feet,  he  said  to  his  companions,  “Work 
on  now ; these  insects  will  no  more  trouble 
you.”  The  wasps  flew  away.  St.  Friard 
followed  them,  saying,  Ajutorium  nostrum  ' 
in  nomine  Deum  (“  Our  help  is  in  the  name 
of  God  ” ),  and,  after  chasing  them  afar  off, 
they  entered  a hole  in  the  earth,  and  were 
no  more  seen.  This  miracle  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  farm  labourers  that 
they  nevermore  laughed  at  him,  but 
regarded  him  with  the  utmost  reverence. 
(See  Leufkedus,  p.  364.) — St.  Gregory 
of  Tours,  Lives  of  the  Fathers. 

A bear  brings  wood  to  replenish  the  fire 
of  St.  Gall  (a.d.  646).  Gall  was  born  in 
Ireland,  of  noble  parents,  and  brought  up 
in  the  monastery  of  Bangor.  He  with 
two  companions  went  to  a desert  place 
near  the  river  Stemaha,  and  while  the 
two  companions  slept,  St.  Gall  spent  the 
time  in  prayer.  Presently  came  a bear 
from  the  mountain,  and  carefully  gathered 
up  the  crumbs  left  at  the  evening  meal  of 
the  three  recluses.  St.  Gall  said  to  the 
beast,  “I  beg  of  you,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  to  put  a few  logs  of  wood  upon 
our  fire.”  This  the  bear  did,  and  St. 
Gall  gave  it  a loaf  of  bread  from  his 
pouch.  “ Now  go  back  to  the  mountain," 
said  St.  Gall,  “ and  be  sure  to  hurt  neither 
man  nor  beast ; ” and  the  bear  did  as  it 
was  told.— Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain  of 
Leo  XIII.),  Vies  dcs  Saints,  vol.  xii. 
p.  416  (1880). 

St.  Gentius  makes  a wolf,  which  had  eaten 
one  of  his  oxen,  assist  in  ploughing  (twelfth 
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century). ' A wolf,  having  eaten  one  of 
the  oxen  employed  by  St.  Gentius  in 
ploughing  his  land,  was  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  missing  ox,  and  was  yoked 
with  the  surviving  beast  to  the  plough. 
Hence,  in  Christian  art,  this  saint  is  repre- 
sented as  ploughing  with  an  ox  and  a wolf. 
(See  Arey,  p.  361.)— Propre  d' Avignon. 

St.  Genulph  reproves  a fox  for  attempt- 
ing to  steal  a hen  (third  century).  St. 
Genulph  retired  to  Berri,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  a haunted  cell ; but  he 
sprinkled  it  with  holy  water,  and  was 
never  troubled  by  evil  spirits.  He  kept 
a large  yard  of  poultry,  but  the  wild 
beasts  never  touched  them,  for  God  had 
made  a covenant  with  them,  so  that  they 
were  at  peace  with  His  holy  servant.  One 
day  a fox  came  into  his  poultry-yard, 
and  was  about  to  carry  off  a hen,  but 
St.  Genulph,  aroused  by  the  cackling, 
went  out,  and  seeing  the  fox,  said, 
‘‘Reynard,  that  hen  is  not  thine,  and 
God  hath  commanded,  saying,  Thou  shalt 
not  steal.”  No  sooner  did  the  fox  hear 
these  words,  than  he  dropped  the  hen  and 
ran  off. — Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum , vol. 
ii.  p.  83. 

Probably  the  fox  would  have  done  the  same  If  the 
greatest  sinner  in  the  neighbourhood  hod  cried,  “ Halloo ! ” 

Wild  beasts  refuse  to  touch  the  dead  bodg 
of  St.  Gregory  of  Spoleto  (a.d.  303). 
Flaccus  was  appointed  by  Maximian  to 
root  out  the  Christian  religion  from  Spo- 
leto, and  hearing  that  Gregory  refused  to 
worship  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  iEscula- 
pius,  commanded  him  to  be  brought  to 
his  tribunal.  “ Will  you  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  of  Rome,  I ask?”  “No,”  said  St. 
Gregory.  “ The  gods  of  Rome  are  only 
devils.”  Flaccus,  on  hearing  these  words, 
commanded  his  minions  to  bring  forth  the 
“ peignes  de  fer,  et  frappez-en  ses  genoux 
de  toutes  vos  forces.”  “ You  serve  devils, 
Flaccus,  or  you  would  tremble  to  pro- 
voke the  wrath  of  God.”  “ I serve  devils, 
wretch  ? ” roared  Flaccus.  “ Bring  hither 
the  burning  lamps,  and  burn  his  sides.” 
“When  my  body,”  said  Gregory,  “is 
one  vast  wound,  then  Christ  is  my  Phy- 
sician, Flaccus,  and  will  heal  my  wounds.” 
“Tircan,”  cried  Flaccus  like  a fury, 
“ take  this  fellow,  and  fling  him  into 
the  amphitheatre.”  ‘ ‘ Blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  who  will  take  me  this  day 
to  paradise  1 ” said  the  saint.  A voice 
from  heaven  answered,  “ Gregory,  a crown 
awaits  you.  Your  name  is  written  in  the 
Lamb’s  book  of  life.”  While  the  angel 
was  speaking,  Aquilinius  struck  off  the 


rnartyr’s  head,  and  the  b-ody  was  thrown 
to  the  wild  beasts ; but  instead  of  touch- 
ing it,  they  adored  it,  and  at  night  a 
Christian  woman,  named  Abondantia, 
bought  it  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and 
buried  it  near  the  stone  bridge  of  the 
Sanguinaire.  — Les  Petits  Bollandistes , 
vol.  xiv.  p.  438. 

St.  Humbert  makes  a bear  take  the  place 
of  an  ass  which  it  lead  devoured  (a.d.  682). 
While  St.  Humbert  was  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome,  a bear  devoured  the  ass  employed 
to  carry  the  baggage ; whereupon  St. 
Humbert  commanded  the  bear  to  carry 
his  baggage  in  the  ass’s  place.  In  Chris- 
tian art  St.  Humbert  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented attended  by  a stag  and  a bear. — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iii.  p.  641. 

The  stag  is  one  pursued  by  hunter?,  which  took  refuge 
in  St.  Humbert’s  orator)',  and  was  by  bim  protected  from 
its  pursuers.  (See  Abey,  p.  361 ; Avestink,  p.  358.) 

Wild  beasts  respect  the  bones  of  the  mar- 
tyred Ignatius  (Sept.  20,  a.d.  107).  St. 
Ignatius  of  Antioch  suffered  martyrdom 
under  the  emperor  Trajan,  who,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  visited  Antioch, 
and  made  it  his  first  business  to  look  after 
the  religious  concerns  of  that  important 
city.  He  soon  found  that  the  Christians 
had  a strong  footing  there,  and  he  re- 
solved to  stamp  out  the  dangerous  heresy. 
Ignatius,  as  the  ringleader,  was  brought 
before  him,  and  Trajan  said  to  him, 
“Who  are  you,  you  devil,  who  dare  to 
set  yourself  up  against  my  authority?” 
Ignatius  replied,  “lam  no  devil,  Trajan, 
but  carry  God  in  my  heart.”  “And  do 
not  we  also  care  for  the  gods  ? Who 
else  assist  us  in  our  battles?”  “The 
gods  you  worship,  Trajan,  are  no  gods. 
There  is  but  one  God,  the  Creator,  and 
Jesus  Christ  is  His  only  Son.”  “ Do  you 
mean  Christ  the  malefactor,  put  to  death 
by  the  governor  Pilate  ? ” asked  the 
emperor.  “Yes,”  replied  Ignatius. 
“ Though  dead  Heliveth,  and  those  who 
believe  in  Him  carry  Him  in  their 
hearts.”  “ The  man  is  a fool,”  said 
Trajan,  “jto  talk  of  carrying  a malefactor 
put  to  death  in  his  heart.  Take  him 
to  the  amphitheatre,  and  cast  him  to  the 
wild  beasts.”  When  taken  to  the  arena 
he  said  to  the  spectators,  “Think  not, 
Romans,  I am  here  for  any  misdeeds. 
No,  I am  here  only  because  I love  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  sent  for  our 
salvation.”  The  beasts,  being  turned  out, 
soon  despatched  the  old  man  ; but  though 
they  ate  his  flesh,  they  broke  no  bone. 
As  the  archbishop  of  Vienne  says,  “They 
tore  his  flesh  and  fed  on  it  in  their  rage, 
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but  touched  not  a single  bone.” — Ado 
(archbishop  of  Vienne),  Martyrology, 

St.  James  of  Tarentaise  makes  ct  bear 
obey  him  (fifth  century).  While  the  monks 
of  St.  James  were  felling  trees  for  the 
construction  of  a church,  a bear  killed 
one  of  the  oxen  employed  in  drawing  the 
timber.  The  monks  fled  in  terror,  and 
told  St.  James  ; whereupon  the  man  of 
God,  going  to  the  bear,  said,  “ I,  James, 
the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  command 
thee,  thou  cruel  beast,  to  bow  thy  neck 
to  the  yoke  in  place  of  the  ox  which 
thou  hast  slain.”  So  said,  so  done.  The 
bear  was  harnessed,  and  the  work  went 
on  as  before.  (See  Humbert,  p.  3G3.) — 
Gui  of  Burgundy  (afterwards  pope  Calix- 
tus  II.),  Life  of  St.  James  of  the  Tarentaise. 

St.  Januarius  and  his  companions  un- 
harmed by  wild  beasts.  Timotheus,  gover- 
nor of  Benevento,  commanded  St.  Janua- 
rius and  his  companions  to  be  cast  into 
the  amphitheatre,  and  the  wild  bears  to 
be  let  out  upon  them ; but  the  bears, 
forgetting  their  savageness,  were  gentle 
ns  lambs,  and  lay  down  lovingly  at  the 
saints’  feet. — Edward  Kinesman,  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  pp.  742-744.  (“  The  life  of 
St.  Januarius  as  it  is  gathered  out  of  the 
catalogue  of  saints  and  the  Boman  bre- 
viary.”) 

St.  Leufredus  and  the  flies  (a.d.  738). 
One  day,  returning  from  the  law-courts, 
where  he  had  gone  to  demand  certain 
lands  which  pertained  by  inheritance  to 
his  monastery,  St.  Leufredus  stopped  at 
a house  on  the  way  to  pass  the  night. 
The  weather  was  very  hot,  and  the  saint 
found  the  flies  so  troublesome  that  he 
could  get  no  sleep ; but  the  moment  he 
bent  his  head  on  his  hands  in  prayer, 
all  the  flies  flew  away ; and,  the  cham- 
berlain of  Leo  XIII.  adds,  “depuis,  Ton 
n’en  a pas  vu  une  seule  en  cette  maison.” 
(See  Friard,  p.  362.)— Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies 
des  Saints,  vol.  vii.  p.  189  (7th  edit.  1880). 

It  looks  n3  if  this  house  was  still  standing,  but  Leufredus 
died  about  eleven  hundred  years  ago.  Certainly  this  saint 
had  the  gift  of  cursing.  He  cursed  a woman  who  called 
him  " bald-pate,"  and  she  and  all  her  posterity  for  ever 
were  without  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head.  He  cursed  a 
thief  who  called  him  a slanderer,  and  the  thief  and  all  his 
posterity  were  without  teeth  from  that  day  forth.  He 
cursed  some  fields  which  some  peasants  were  working  in 
on  a Sunday,  and  the  land  was  ever  after  quite  sterile. 
And  now  the  flies  felt  the  force  of  his  terriblo  curse,  and 
could  nevermore  enter  the  forbidden  house.  * 

A sea-cow,  in  submission  to  St.  Maidoc> 
isyoked  to  a plough  (a.d.  632).  St.Maidoc, 
wanting  to  plough  his  fields,  and  having 
neither  ox,  horse,  nor  ass  to  help  him, 
commanded  a sea-cow  to  come  out  of  the 
ocean,  and  yoke  herself  to  his  plough. 
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This  she  did  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mand, and  his  fields  were  ploughed.  After 
this  work  was  done,  the  sea-monster 
carried  the  saint  on  her  back  from  Feme 
to  St.  David’s,  in  Wales,  and  back  again. 
— Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan., 
p.  31. 

A 'wolf,  having  killed  St.  Malo's  ass,  is 
made  to  take  its  place  (a.d.  630).  St. 
Malo  settled  down  near  Saintes,  where  he 
built  a monastery,  and  the  neighbours 
made  him  a presentof  an  ass,  to  carry  wood 
and  render  other  services.  One  day  a 
wolf  fell  upon  the  ass  and  devoured  it ; 
whereupon  St.  Malo  said  to  the  wolf, 
“ Since  you  have  killed  my  ass,  you  must 
serve  me  instead.”  The  wolf  made  no 
objection,  and  faithfully  performed  all 
the  offices  of  the  ass,  and  served  the  saint 
for  many  years.  (See  preceding  column, 
St.  James.) — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  416. 

Logs  keep  wc.tch  and  ward  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  Maximus  and  Olympias  (a.d. 
251).  The  emperor  Decius,  having  made 
himself  master  of  several  of  the  provinces 
of  Persia,  determined  to  stamp  out  the 
Christian  plague-spot  therein.  He  laid  his 
hands  on  Maximus  and  Olympias,  men 
of  high  birth  and  great  repute,  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  scourged  till  they  re- 
nounced^the  new  faith.  This  had  no  effect 
on  them  ; and  the  emperor  next  resolved 
to  confiscate  all  their  goods.  “Where  is 
your  wealth  kept?”  demanded  the  tyrant. 
“ In  our  hearts,  Decius,”  they  replied. 
“ Search,  and  you  will  find  there  the  love 
of  God.”  “Know  you  not,  insolents,” 
said  the  emperor,  “that  I have  but  to 
speak  the  word,  and  your  lives  are  at 
my  disposal?”  “Do  what  you  like, 
Decius,”  said  the  martyrs — “break  us, 
bruise  us,  hack  us,  cut  us,  roast  us,  if 
you  choose  ; but  you  shall  not  shake  our 
faith,  or  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God 
our  Saviour.”  Decius  ordered  them  to 
be  beaten  with  the  flagra  (see  Index),  and 
this  was  done  till  the  scourgers  fainted 
with  fatigue.  They  were  then  set  on 
the  chevalet  (see  Index),  then  laid  on  iron 
beds  beneath  which  fires  were  lighted. 
All  devices  being  unavailing,  Vitelliu3 
Anisius  broke  their  heads  with  a crowbar, 
and  flung  their  dead  bodies  into  the  fields. 
Here  they  were  exposed  for  five  days 
without  being  touched  by  bird  or  beast — 
for  dogs  kept  watch  and  ward  over  them — 
till  two  noble  Christians  buried  them 
honourably  in  their  private  garden. — Acta 
Sanctorum  Orientalium. 

St,  Pantaleon,  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  is 
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unharmed  by  them  (a.d.  303).  Maximian, 
greatly  enraged  against  Pantaleon,  not 
only  for  being  a Christian,  but  more  still 
for  despising  his  threats,  commanded  that 
a number  of  wild  beasts  of  all  sorts  should 
be  collected  together  ; then,  showing  them 
to  Pantaleon,  said  to  him,  “ Do  you  see 
these  savage  animals  ? I have  commanded 
them  to  be  brought  hither.  Having  pity 
on  your  youth,  I give  you  this  warning  ; 
but  be  assured,  if  you  remain  obstinate, 
you  shall  be  thrown  into  the  midst  of 
them,  and  where  is  the  god  who  can 
deliver  you  ? ” Pantaleon  made  answer, 
“That  God  who  quenched  the  lire  you 
kindled  upon  me,  that  God  who  made 
innocuous  the  molten  lead  you  poured 
upon  me,  that  God  who  delivered  me 
from  the  sea,  will  deliver  me  from  the 
fury  of  these  beasts,  and  in  Him  will  I 
put  my  trust.”  The  martyr  was,  there- 
fore, cast  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  all  the 
city  went  to  behold  the  spectacle.  Firm 
stood  the  saint,  and  every  line  in  his  face 
showed  resolution.  Certainly  there  was 
no  distrust,  no  sign  of  fear.  “ Loose  the 
beasts,”  said  the  emperor  ; and  every  one 
expected  to  see  Pantaleon  tom  to  pieces  in 
a moment.  But  what  says  the  psalmist? 
“Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord  thy 
refuge,  no  evil  shall  befall  thee  ; thou 
shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder ; 
the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou 
trample  under  thy  feet.”  The  beasts  came 
up  with  a rush,  stood  stock-still  before 
him,  sniffed  at  him,  then  lay  down  peace- 
fully at  his  feet.  There  lay  they,  nor 
would  one  of  them  stir,  till  the  martyr 
laid  his  hands  upon  them  and  blessed 
them.  The  whole  theatre  was  amazed. 
“ The  Lord,  He  is  God  ! the  Lord,  He 
is  God  ! ” rang  like  thunder  through  the 
crowded  benches.  But  the  cry  pierced  the 
emperor  like  a sword  ; his  anger  was  in- 
creased tenfold,  and  it  was  now  a duel 
of  strength  between  the  emperor  of  Rome 
and  a young  doctor  of  Nicomedia. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  July  27. 

St.  Hegulus  makes  a covenant  with  the 
frogs  of  Senlis  (a.d.  130).  St.  Regulus, 
bishop  of  Arles  and  Senlis,  found  the 
croaking  of  the  frogs  greatly  interrupted 
his  preaching,  and  he  made  a covenant 
with  them,  if  they  would  croak  only  one 
at  a time,  he  would  not  drive  them  out. 
This  covenant  is  represented  in  Christian 
art,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Regulus  at 
Rully  is  decorated  with  frogs  in  allusion 
thereto.  (See  Thecla,  p.  3G6.) — L’abbd 
Corblet,  Ilagiographic  du  Diocese  cT  Amiens. 

Two  savage  dogs,  set  on  St,  Honan, 


tamed  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  (sixth 
century).  A woman,  named  Keban, 
accused  St.  Ronan  to  Grallo,  king  of 
Quimper,  of  being  a vampire,  and  Grallo, 
horrified  at  such  a monster,  said  he  would 
soon  prove  if  the  charge  was  true.  “ I 
have  two  dogs,”  he  said,  “extremely 
savage.  Bring  the  man  hither,  and  if 
he  is  guilty,  these  dogs  will  tear  him 
to  pieces  ; if  not,  God  will  protect  His 
own.”  St.  Ronan  was  produced,  and  the 
dogs  let  loose.  As  they  rushed  towards 
him,  the  saint  raised  his  right  hand  into 
the  air,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
said  to  the  dogs,  “ Stop,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  ! ” Immediately  they  stopped, 
fawned  on  the  saint,  and  licked  his  hands. 
Grallo  at  once  released  his  prisoner,  and 
declared  him  to  be  a servant  of  the  living 
God;  but  the  woman  Keban  was  de- 
nounced as  a vile  calumniator,  and  was 
burnt  to  death  in  the  public  market- 
place.— Dom  Lobineau,  British  Saints. 

St.  Sacerdos  delivers  Argentat  from  all 
birds  of  prey  (a.d.  720).  St.  Sacerdos, 
bishop  of  Limoges,  resigned  his  see, 
with  intent  of  laying  his  bones  in  Calviac, 
the  village  of  his  birth.  On  reaching 
Argentat  he  was  taken  with  his  last 
illness,  and  one  day  expressed  a wish 
for  some  eggs.  Only  one  could  be  found 
in  all  the  neighbourhood,  because  the 
hawks,  kites,  and  other  birds  of  prey 
were  so  numerous  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  fowls.  When  told  of  this,  tho 
dying  bishop  said  he  would  leave  behind 
a benediction  not  to  be  forgotten,  and 
pronounced  these  words,  “Let  no  bird 
of  prey  henceforth  touch  the  poultry  of 
Argentat  and  its  neighbourhood.”  All 
the  historians  of  his  life  add  this : “ Cet 
arret  a e'te'  inviolable  jusqu'a  ce  jour.” — 
Pergot,  Life  of  St.  Sacerdos,  Bishop  of 
Limoges. 

In  Christian  art  St.  Sacerdos  is  represented  banishing 
the  kites,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey  from  Argentat. 

St.  Samson  drives  off  a flock  of  wild 
geese  which  troubled  the  monks  of  St. 
Jltut’s  monastery  (a.d.  480-5G5).  The 
monks  of  St.  Iltut’s  monastery  in  Brit- 
tany were  much  disturbed  by  the  noise 
of  wild  geese  in  the  adjoining  meadows 
of  Dol.  Their  cries  interfered  with  the 
quietude  of  the  place,  and  spoiled  the 
singing,  so  Samson  purged  the  meadows 
of  these  noisy  birds,  and  they  never 
afterwards  returned.  — Dom  Lobineau 
Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Brittany. 

A wolf,  having  killed  the  ass  of  St.  Sanctes 
of  Urbino,  takes  its  place  (a.d.  1390L 
St.  Sanctes,  when  he  went  to  the  forest 
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to  fetch  wood,  used  to  take  an  ass  with 
him  to  carry  it  home.  One  day  he  forgot 
to  drive  it  home,  and  when  next  morning 
he  went  in  search  of  it,  ho  saw  the  ass 
lying  dead,  and  a wolf  about  to  devour 
it.  St.  Sanctes  said  to  the  wolf,  “As 
you  have  robbed  me  of  my  beast  of 
burden,  you  must  take  its  place.”  To 
hear  was  to  obey ; and  for  many  years 
the  wolf  served  the  saint  obediently  and 
faithfully.  (See  Arey,  p.  361.) — Annales 
Franciscaines,  and  also  Palmier  Sfraphiquc. 

Wild  beasts  obedient  to  St.  Solangia 
(a.d.  880).  St.  Solangia  was  a shep- 
herdess in  Villemont.  Her  biographer 
says  that  by  the  mere  act  of  volition 
she  warded  off  both  birds  and  beasts 
which  devour  or  injure  the  fruits  of  the 
earth ; and  if  any  wild  beast  fell  on  a 
sheep  or  lamb,  she  had  no  need  of  dog 
or  crook,  but  only  to  apply  to  her  Divine 
Spouse  to  make  the  creature  drop  its 
prey,  or  bring  it  back  so  gently  that 
no  injury  was  inflicted. — Raynal,  History 
of  Berry , vol.  i.  p.  313. 

St.  Thecla  was  not  harmed  by  the  wild 
beasts  turned  out  upon  her.  St.  Thecla, 
having  been  first  cast  into  a bonfire 
without  receiving  the  slightest  injury, 
was  next  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre 
to  the  wild  beasts.  When  the  first 
lioness  was  let  out,  instead  of  tearing 
her  to  pieces,  it  crouched  quietly  at  her 
feet  without  attempting  to  harm  her. 
Other  wild  beasts,  such  as  lions,  bears, 
and  wild  bulls,  followed  the  same  ex- 
ample, as  if  they  had  made  a league  to 
do  her  no  harm.  St.  Ambrose  says, 
“The  people  were  the  savage  beasts, 
and  the  wild  animals,  whose  nature  it 
■was  to  be  fierce,  were  humane.  The 
people  hungered  and  thirsted  for  blood, 
but  the  half-starved  beasts  could  not  be 
provoked  to  shed  innocent  blood.”  The 
judge,  seeing  that  the  wild  beasts  had 
made  a covenant  with  the  damsel,  ordered 
her  to  be  taken  from  the  arena,  and  flung 
into  the  city  sewer,  where  were  serpents 
and  other  reptiles;  but  immediately  St. 
Thecla  fell  into  the  ditch,  fire  came  down 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  reptiles  and 
purify  the  foul  air.  So  the  holy  virgin 
■was  delivered  from  this  death  also,  as 
she  had  been  delivered  from  the  fire  and 
the  wild  beasts ; and  she  died  many  years 
afterwards,  in  the  odourof  sanctity,  peace- 
fully in  her  own  bed.— Ado  (archbishop 
of  Vienne),  Martyrology. 

In  tlio  prayers  said  in  the  comraondaUon  of  souls, 
occurs  tliis  sentence  : “ 0 Lord,  deliver  this  soul  as  Thou 
didst  deliver  St,  Thecla  from  tho  threo  most  cruel  tor- 
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nients."  So  that  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  tho 
narrative  given  by  Ado,  and  referred  to  by  St.  Ambrose, 
is  accepted,  as  historically  truo. 

St.  Thecla  of  Moriana  and  the  sparrows  s 
(sixth  century).  Tho  oaks  round  the  . 
hermitage  of  St.  Thecla  of  Moriana  were  1 
so  thickly  crowded  w'itli  sparrows,  that 
their  incessant  clack  disturbed  the  medi-  • 
tations  of  the  saint ; besides,  they  would  1 
fly  round  her  in  flocks,  lighting  upon  her  j 
as  she  knelt  in  prayer,  peeping,  wrang-  - 
ling,  and  hopping  about,  distracting  her 
contemplation.  St.  Thecla  prayed  God: 
to  deliver  her  from  this  annoyance,  and 
forthwith  they  all  left  the  neighbourhood. . 
“Et,  de  fait,  aujourd’hui  encore,  les  = 
moineaux  ne  vont  pas  a Sainte  Thecle,  1 
bien  que  les  environs  de  se'minaire  et: 
toute  la  valle'e  en  fourmillont.”  (See,* 
below,  Ulpiia.) — L’abbe'  Trucliet,  Ilagio-- 
logique  du  Diocese  de  Maurienne. 

Two  wolves  act  as  dragomans  to  St.. 
Trivier  (sixth  century).  Theodebert, , 
king  of  Austrasia,  took  Eadignese  and! 
Salsufur,  two  princes,  prisoners;  andij 
their  calamity  moved  St.  Trivier  to  pity:! 
them,  so  that  he  paid  their  ransom  andl 
set  them  free.  St.  Trivier  then  asked! 
them  if  they  wished  to  return  to  their: 
own  country,  and  they  promised  to  give, 
him  a third  of  their  patrimony  if  he. 
enabled  them  to  do  so.  The  journey: 
from  Burgundy  to  the  banks  of  the 
Saone  was  long  and  difficult,  but  the. 
saint  procured  suitable  raiment  and  food,:,! 
and  the  three  set  out  on  foot.  Having 
come  to  a thick  forest,  they  lost  their: 
way,  and  St.  Trivier  prayed  that  God 
would  vouchsafe  to  direct  them  aright.- 
Whereupon  two  -wolves  made  their 
appearance.  The  travellers  were  greatly 
alarmed  at  first,  but  soon  discovered  that, 
the  beasts  meant  them  no  harm,  inasmuch 
as  they  wagged  their  tails,  and.  began  tc 
fawn  on  them.  Being  reassured  by  these 
marks  of  lovingkindness,  the  w'olves 
walked  on,  and  the  travellers,  following, 
arrived  safely  at  Lyons ; then  thej 
pursued  their  journey  to  Dombes,  thi 
home  of  the  two  princes.  The  prince: 
now  offered  to  St.  Trivier  the  promisee 
third  of  their  patrimony ; but  the  sain: 
would  only  accept  from  them  a smal 
hermit’s  cell,  and  a plot  of  ground  fo 
a garden.  In  this  cell  he  lived  all  tb 
rest  of  his  life. — Les  Petits  Bollandiste 
(1880),  vol.  i.  p.  410,  etc. 

St.  Ulpha  silences  the  frogs  of  th  II; 
Paraclet  (eighth  century).  St.  Ulphilji 
lived  in  a hermitage  situate  in  the  mids  Ilf 
of  a marsh  called  the  Paraclet ; one  ho  |l  r 
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night  in  summer  the  frogs  in  this  marsh 
kept  such  incessant  croaking,  that  Ulpha 
could  not  sleep  till  towards  midnight. 
When  Domicus  called  for  her  she  was 
sound  asleep,  and  he,  supposing  she  had 
already  gone  to  the  cathedral,  hastened 
on,  fearing  he  was  late.  When  he 
reached  the  cathedral,  he  discovered  that 
Ulpha  was  not  there.  This  day  she  was 
absent  from  the  early  morning  service, 
and  prayed  that  Christ  would  impose 
silence  on  the  frogs.  “All  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  saint  agree  that  ever  after 
the  frogs  were  mute,  x and  even  to  the 
present  day  no  frog  in  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Paraclet  is  ever  heard  to  croak.” 
(See  Aloebuand,  p.  3G1.) — L’abbe  Cor- 
blet,  j Hagiographie  du  Diocese  d’ Amiens. 

St.  Vaast  makes  a savage  bear  obey  him 
(a.d.  450).  While  St.  Vaast  was  at 
Arras,  he  grieved  to  Bee  every  trace  of 
the  Christian  religion  had  entirely 
vanished  from  the  neighbourhood.  The 
people  showed  him  a ruin  beyond  the 
gates  which  was  once  a Christian  church, 
but  this  church  was  now  the  haunt  of 
satyrs  and  wild  beasts.  While  he  stood 
mourning  over  the  ruin  and  desolation,, 
a Bavage  bear  emerged  from  the  thick 
underwood.  St.  Vaast  conjured  the 
animal,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  leave  the  holy  place  and  to  retreat 
without  delay  beyond  the  river  Scarpe. 
The  bear  obeyed,  and  was  never  after 
seen.  On  further  search,  St.  Vaast  found 
a broken  altar  of  the  Virgin.  There  built 
he  a new  church,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  God  vouchsafed  to  become  the  patron 
of  the  diocese  of  Arras  and  Cambrai. — 
L’abbd  Van  Drival,  Trcsor  Board  dc  la 
Cathddrale  Cf  Arras. 

The  more  general  tradition  is  that  St.  Vaast 
ordered  tho  bear  to  follow  him,  and  that  it  became  his 
constant  companion  and  faithful  friend.  Hence  In  works 
of  art  St.  Vaast  is  represented  with  a bear  following  him, 
like  a faithful  dog. 

Insect  pests  respect  the  garden  of  St. 
Valery  (a.d.  619).  St.  Colomba  was 
surprised  to  sec  the  cabbages  and  other 
vegetables  of  St.  Valery  wholly  unin- 
jured by  insect  pests  which  commit  such 
ravages  in  general,  especially  'in  kitchen 
gardens.  He  attiibuted  it  to  the 
humility,  obedience,  and  devotion  of 
the  saint.  Valery  repudiated  this  praise, 
and  ascribed  it  to  the  merits  of  his 
brotherhood.  Colomba  admired  the 
modesty  of  St.  Valery,  but  knew  that 
his  conjecture  was  right,  and  that  God 
had  taken  care  of  Ilis  servant’s  garden, 
because  that  servant  had  devoted  his 
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time  to  the  service  of  God. — The  Saints 
of  Tranche  Comtd  (Besanyon,  1854). 

St.  Wereburga  of  Chester  makes  geese 
submissive  (seventh  century).  St.  Were- 
burga was  the  daughter  of  Wulfer,  king 
of  Mercia,  and  took  the  veil  at  Ely.  She 
died  at  Trentliam,  and  was  burned  at 
Hambury,  but  the  body,  in  a.d.  835,  was 
transported  to  Chester.  Her  attribute  is 
a flock  of  geese,  in  allusion  to  the  follow- 
ing legend.  A flock  of  wild  geese,  which 
had  committed  great  devastation  in  the 
neighbourhood,  followed  her  to  the  perron 
of  her  mansion,  when  she  turned  round 
and  bade  them  cease  from  their  devasta- 
tions and  leave  the  country.  This  they 
did,  and  Chester  was  freed  from  further 
ravages. — Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Vies  des  Saints. 
(Alban  Butler  gives  a long  life  of  tjiis 
saint,  in  Feb.  3 ; but,  as  usual,  omits  the 
legend.) 

Beaten  with.  Many  Stripes. 

Luke  xil.  47.  That  servant  which  knew  his 
lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither 
did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with 
many  stripes. 

Christ , armed  with  a whip,  appears  to 
St.  Angela  of  Brescia  (a.d.  1474-1540). 
When  St.  Angela  was  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  her  heart  was  bent  on 
establishing  free  schools  for  the  education 
of  girls,  and  on  raising  “l’etendard  de 
la  virginite  si  lachement  abandodd  et 
trnhi  par  Luther.”  A vision  then  ap- 
peared to  her  of  virgins  and  angels  as- 
cending to  heaven  by  a ladder,  like  that 
seen  by  Jacob.  In  1535  (that  is,  forty-nine 
years  afterwards)  Christ  appeared  to  her, 
while  she  was  in  prayer.  His  face  was 
angry,  His  manner  menacing,  and  He  bore 
a whip  in  His  hand,  “ pret  h la  frapper.” 
He  asked,  in  manifest  displeasure,  how 
it  was  she  had  neglected  the  work  He 
had  set  her  to  do  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
She  craved  pardon,  and  instantly  calling 
together  her  companions,  set  about  the 
work  in  good  earnest.  A society  was 
organized,  and  called  at  first  “Les  Com- 
pagnes  d’Angfcle,”  its  object  being  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  the  young.  The 
next  question  was  the  selection  of  a lady 
superior,  and  then  the  ghost  of  St.  Ursula 
appeared  to  her,  brilliant  in  glory,  but 
frowning  in  anger.  Ursula  commanded 
Angela  to  take  on  herself  the  duties  of 
lady  superior,  and  not  to  arrogate  to  her- 
self the  name  of  founder  by  calling  the 
society  “ Les  Compagnes  d’Angele,”  but 
give  to  these  companions  the  name  of 
“ Ursulines.”  So  the  name  was  changed, 
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and  great  success  followed ; but  Angela 
died  in  1540,  soon  after  the  society  was 
organized. — Life  of  St.  Angela  of  Brescia 
(Montpellier,  1804). 

St.  Jerome  beaten  with  many  stripes  for 
his  love  of  “ Cicero."  St.  Jerome,  writing 
to  Eustochium,  says,  “I,  a wretched 
sinner,  took  pains  in  reading  Tully’s 
works,  and  his  eloquence  was  a delight 
to  me;  but  the  prophets  displeased  me 
by  their  low  and  disordered  style.  About 
the  middle  of  Lent,  I was  taken  up  and 
brought  to  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
Jesus  Christ  asked  me  of  my  quality,  and 
I answered  boldly,  1 1 am  a Christian.’ 
Then  said  Jesus,  1 Nay,  Jerome,  thou 
seemest  to  Me  to  be  a Ciceronian ; for 
where  thy  treasure  is,  there  is  thy  heart 
also.’  At  these  words  I was  struck 
dumb,  and  the  judge  ordered  me  to  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes.  ‘ Pardon  me, 
O Lord  ; pardon  me,’  I cried,  with  many 
sighs  and  tears  ; nevertheless,  my  scourg- 
ing went  on.  Many  angels  fell  on  their 
knees  before  the  throne,  imploring  mercy, 
and  pleading  my  youth.  So  at  length 
Jesus  ordered  the  scourgers  to  leave  off, 
on  my  promise  of  amendment.  Let  none 
think  this  a vision  or  a dream ! ! The 
angels  know  it  was  no  dream.  Christ 
Himself  is  my  witness  it  was  no  dream  ; 
yea,  my  whole  body  still  bears  the  marks 
of  that  terrible  flagellation.”  In  his  pro- 
logue to  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Galatians,  St.  Jerome  says,  “It  is  now 
fifteen  years  since  I took  any  book  of 
secular  learning  in  my  hand.”  And, 
writing  to  pope  Damasus,  he  reproves 
ecclesiastics  for  leaving  Holy  Writ  for 
fables  and  other  heathenish  books.  Such 
a deep  impression  was  made  on  his 
memory  by  that  celestial  scourging. — 
Letter  beginning  “ Audifilia." 

Beauty  of  Holiness. 

1 Chron.  xvi.  29.  The  beauty  of  holiness. 

Psalm  cxlix.  4.  The  Lord  will  beautify  the 
meek  with  salvation. 

St.  Vincent  Ferrier  beautifies  a very  plain 
woman  (a.d.  1357-1419).  One  day  in 
Valentia,  as  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  was  pass- 
ing down  one  of  the  principal  streets,  he 
heard  a voice,  tremulous  with  anger, 
uttering  profane  imprecations.  He  im- 
mediately entered,  and  the  master  of  the 
house,  evidently  in  a towering  passion, 
passed  him.  He  found  the  lady  of  the 
house  no  less  excited  than  her  husband, 
and  still  uttering  blasphemies.  St. 
Vincent  soothed  her  passion,  and  asked 


the  reason  of  such  imprecations.  The 
lady  replied,  still  sobbing,  “ Father,  this 
is  not  the  first  time  by  many  that  my 
husband  has  used  me  thus.  Every  day 
in  the  week  he  beats  me,  pulls  my  hair 
out,  and  abuses  me,  merely  because  I am 
plain.  It  is  not  life,  my  father,  but  a 
daily  death,  a damnation  on  earth.  My 
home  is  a hell.”  “My  daughter,”  said 
the  man  of  God,  “ moderate  your  speech. 

It  is  not  right  to  talk  thus ; and  if,  as 
you  say,  want  of  beauty  is  your  only 
fault,  we  can  soon  remedy  that.”  Then, 
raising  his  right  hand  to  the  woman’s 
face,  he  added,  “There,  my  daughter, 
you  are  no  longer  without  beauty,  but 
remember  there  is  no  beauty  like  that  of 
holiness.  And  the  Lord  will  beautify 
the  meek  with  salvation.”  This  woman 
was  henceforth  the  belle  of  Valentia ; 
insomuch  that  when  any  one  saw  a very 
plain  woman,  it  was  customary  to  say, 
“She  wants  the  hand  of  St.  Vincent;” 
and  this  became  a proverb. — Les  Petits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  iv.  p.  239. 

Bee-mouttied. 

Cant.  iv.  11.  Tby  lips  drop  as  honeycomb. 
Honey  and  milk  are  under  thy  tongue. 

Pitov.  xxiv.  13,  14.  My  son,  eat  thou  honey, 
because  it  is  sweet.  ...  So  shall  the  knowledge 
of  wisdom  be  unto  tby  soul. 

A flight  of  bees  light  on  Plato  while  in  his  I 
cradle.  We  are  told  that  a flight  of  bees 
one  day  settled  on  the  lips  of  Plato,  the 
Greek  philosopher,  as  he  was  sleeping  in 
his  cradle,  to  signify  the  eloquent  and  . 
honeyed  words  which  tvould  drop  from 
his  mouth,  and  the  knowledge  of  wisdom  . i 
which  would  be  unto  his  soul. 

A swarm  of  bees  lighted  on  Sophocles  in  , 
his  cradle.  Sophocles,  the  Greek  tragic  • 
poet,  was  called  “The  Attic  Bee,”  from  , 
the  great  sweetness  of  his  style.  Some-  - 
times  the  story  told  of  Plato  is  told  of  ■ 
him  also,  viz.  that  a swarm  of  bees-i 
lighted  on  his  lips  while  he  was  sleeping.; 
in  his  cradle,  a presage  that  words  like  : 
honey  would  drop  from  him. 

A swarm  of  "bees  flighted  on  St.  Ambrose 
in  his  cradle.  One  day,  while  the  infant  i 
Ambrose  was  in  his  cradle,  there  came  | 
upon  him  a swarm  of  bees,  some  of  which  i 
entered  the  child’s  'mouth.  The  nurse 
wanted  to  chase  them  off,  but  the  father 
forbade  her  doing  so.  After  a little  time  ■ 
the  bees  took  wing,  and  left  the  chamber, 
having  done  the  little  sleeper  no  injury; ; 
whatever;  whereupon  the  father  said, ill . 
“God  shows  us  by  this  sign  that  this  || 
infant  -will  be  possessed  of  most  admired  II , 
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eloquoncehereafter.” — Paulinus(deaconof 
St.  Ambrose),  Life  of  St.  Ambrose  (written 
at  the  request  of  St.  Augustine).  Alban 
liutler  admits  this  anecdote  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  April  4. 

A swarm  of  bees  lighted  on  St.  Isidore's 
mouth  in  infancy  (a.d.  639).  While  St. 
Isidore  was  in  swaddling-clothes,  his 
nurse  left  him  one  day  sleeping  in  the 
garden,  when  a swarm  of  bees  lighted  on 
him.  Some  entered  his  mouth  and 
deposited  their  honey  there.  A presage 
this  that  his  lips  would  drop  eloquence 
as  the  honeycomb  drops  honey.  In 
Christian  art  bees  are  his  attribute. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  April  4. 

Bells  and  Clocks. 

Era.  ii.  2.  The  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air. 

The  bishop  of  Chalons  christens  a peal  of 
bells.  The  bishop  of  Chalons  not  long 
ago  christened  a peal  of  bells,  and  said  in 
his  sermon,  “ The  bells,  placed  like  sen- 
tinels on  the  towers,  watch  over  us,  and 
turn  away  from  us  the  temptations  of  the 
enemy  of  our  salvation,  as  well  as  storms 
and  tempests.  They  speak  and  pray  for 
us  in  our  troubles  ; they  inform  heaven 
of  the  necessity  of  earth.”  If  this  is  any- 
thing more  than  “poetic  fancy,”  there  is 
more  virtue  in  the  clapper  of  a bell  than 
in  the  tongue  of  the  prelate. — Quarterly 
Review  (Church  Bells). 

The  bishop  of  Malta  orders  the  bells  to  be 
rung  in  a tempest.  In  1152,  the  bishop  of 
Malta  ordered  all  the  church  bells  of  the 
island  to  be  rung  for  an  hour,  to  frighten 
the  powers  of  the  air,  and  alia}'  a heavy 
gale. — Quarterly  Review  (Church  Bells). 

In  1856,  while  I was  living  In  Paris,  I heard  some  of  the 
church  bells  ringing  during  n thunderstorm.  On  inquir- 
ing of  the  head  ringer  the  cause,  lie  told  mo  it  was  to 
exorcise  the  air,  for  every  one  knew  that  evil  spirits  were 
the  cause  of  tempests.  The  wife  of  this  man,  a well- 
educated  woman,  was  my  bonne,  and  I had  a long  talk 
with  heron  the  subject. 

At  the  death  of  any  one  the  parish  tenor  bell  first  " tells  " 
the  parish  of  the  decease  by  tolling  three  times  three  for 
a man,  and  three  times  two  for  a woman  (children  are 
sometimes  ranked  with  men  and  women,  and  sometimes 
three  times  one  is  told  for  a child).  This  is  to  bespeak 
the  prayers  of  the  parish  on  behalf  of  the  dead.  The  bell 
Ls  then  •‘raised,"  and  •‘told"  to  frighten  away  the  evil 
spirits,  that  the  soul  may  not  be  obstructed  in  its  passago 
to  heaven. 

" Le  pontifical  Romain  ddclaro  que  Ie  bruit  des  cloches 
chasse  lea  demons  qui  sont  dans  l’air,  et  qui  font  leurs 
efforts  pour  empfleher  les  fidiles  do  prior  et  de  chanter  les 
louanges  de  Dieu.  C’est  un  acte  do  pi6t<$  d’aidcr  a la 
Bonner.”— Memorial  de  Chronologic,  etc.  (1829),  vol.  i. 
p.  132. 

The  bells  of  Avignonet  ring  spontane- 
ously a whole  day  (a.d.  i283).  The 
“Protestants”  or  “Huguenots”  of  the 
thirteenth  century  in  France  were  called 


Albigenses.  They  resisted  the  authority 
of  the  popes  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Peter  of  Castelnau,  the 
papal  legate,  was  sent  to  extirpate  “the 
heretics  ” in  the  dominions  of  count  Ray- 
mond VI.  of  Toulouse,  and  this  led  to  the 
massacre  of  between  twenty  and  forty 
thousand  persons.  Arnold,  abbot  of 
Citeaux,  said  to  his  satellites,  “ Kill  all, 
whether  Catholics  or  heretics,  nevermind  ; 
God  will  know  His  own.”  After  hundreds 
of  thousands  had  been  slain  on  both  sides, 
peace  was  concluded  in  1229,  but  the 
“heretics”  were  put  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  Inquisition.  In  May,  1242,  the 
bailiff  of  Raymond  VII.  organized  a band 
of  a hundred  men  to  murder  the  eleven 
inquisitors  of  Avignonet,  and  the  perse- 
cution burst  out  afresh,  the  parish  being 
laid  under  an  interdict.  This  went  on 
till  1283,  when  Alexander  IV.  removed 
the  ban.  The  moment  the  pope  did  so, 
all  the  bells  of  the  church  of  Avignonet 
set  out  ringing  of  their  own  accord,  and 
continued  pealing  all  night  and  all  day, 
although  they  had  not  been  heard  to  ring 
for  forty  years.  This  “fact”  wasattested 
by  a declaration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Avignonet,  made  in  1293.  So  certain  is 
it,  that  mention  is  made  thereof  in  a bull 
by  Paul  III.,  a.d.  1537,  and  in  an  acte 
notarie,  Jan.  29,  1676. — L’abbe  Carriere, 
History  of  the  Martyrs  of  Avignonet. 

The  bull  of  Paul  III.  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  parish 
church  of  Avignonet,  ami  shown  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  see  it.  We  are  also  told  that  the  church  doors,  which 
had  been  locked,  barred,  bolted,  and  nailed  up  for  forty 
years,  "s’ouvrircnt  d’elles  mCmes,  malgr6  les  nombrcuscs 
serrurcs  de  fer  dont  ellcs  dtaient  armies.’’ 

The  bells  of  Madrid  ring  spontaneously 
when  the  body  of  St.  Isidore  is  removed 
from  the  churchyard  into  the  church.  St. 
Isidore  was  only  a day  labourer,  and 
when  he  died,  he  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard. Forty  years  afterwards,  the  body 
was  removed  with  great  pageantry  into 
Madrid  cathedral.  The  moment  his  grave 
was  opened,  all  the  bells  of  the  city  began 
to  ring  of  their  own  accord,  and  went  on 
ringing  till  the  ceremony  was  over. — Life 
of  St.  Isidore,  by  Ribadeneira  and  by  D.  A. 
Villegas,  Extravagants. 

The  spontaneous  ringing  of  bells  may  be  accounted  for 
thus : In  some  convents  and  churches  the  monks  rang 
tho  bells,  and  in  these  cases  a hut  was  attacked  to  the 
tower,  into  which  the  bell-ropes  were  .carried,  or  in  somo 
cases,  " une  cordo  attnch<5o  A une  autre  qui  met  en  mouve- 
ment  la  cloche  des.officcs. " Persons  hearing  the  bells,  and 
seeing  no  ringers  in  tho  belfry,  thought  the  bells  rang 
spontaneously.  It  was  a conclusion  very  natural  in  those 
who  looked  on  miracles  as  a natural  gift  of  the  Church. 

Bells  of  Fano  refused  to  ring,  but  at 
Fossombrone  rang  spontaneously  (twelfth 
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century).  St.  Aldebrand  gave  a peal  of 
bells  to  Eossombrone  cathedral,  which, 
after  his  death,  were  stolen  by  the  people 
of  Eano,  who  had  made  war  on  those  of 
Eossombrone,  and  conquered  them.  St. 
Aldebrand  said,  “I  gave  these  bells  for 
the  service  of  my  own  people,  and  not 
for  the  use  of  their  enemies,”  and  accord- 
ingly commanded  them  to  be  mute.  The 
people  of  Eano,  stupefied  by  this  miracle, 
restored  the  peal  to  Eossombrone  cathe- 
dral, and  immediately  they  reached  the 
pent  duM^taure,  near  Eossombrone,  all  the 
bells  began  ringing  of  their  own  accord. 
(See  below,  Stolen  Bells,  etc.) — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  i.  p.  263. 

The  belts  of  lanslevillard  ring  of  their 
own  accord  (eleventh  century).  St.  Lan- 
dry, cure'  of  Lanslevillard,  was  drowned  in 
the  Arc  by  the  men  who  had  undertaken 
to  conduct  him  to  Ecot.  Christ  Himself 
took  in  hand  to  announce  this  murder  to 
the  people.  All  of  a sudden  the  church 
bells  began  to  ring  as  if  for  some  great 
Church  festival.  The  population  ran  to 
church  to  see  what  was  going  on.  No 
one  was  in  the  clock  tower,  but  still  the 
bells  kept  ringing.  The  church  was 
crowded  to  see  what  would  be  next,  and 
the  great  processional  cross  began  of 
itself  to  move  towards  the  door.  The 
parish  priest  instantly  followed,  and 
the  people  fell  into  line.  The  cross  led 
the  way  to  the  river,  but  no  one  carried 
it  or  so  much  as  touched  it.  It  stopped 
over  a cavern  hollowed  in  the  rock.  The 
priest  entered,  and  the  first  thing  he 
saw  was  the  body  of  St.  Landry.  It  was 
raised  on  a bier,  carried  to  the  church  in 
procession,  and  buried  in  the  sacristy, 
where  it  remained  till  17G5,  when  it  was 
removed  to  the  altar. — L'abbe'  Truchet, 
Jlistoire  Ilagiologique  du  Diocese  dc  Mau- 
rienne. 

Stolen  bells  refuse  to  ring.  When 
Charles  Martel  was  mayor  of  the  palace, 
he  went  to  visit  St.  Kigobcrt,  archbishop 
of  Reims  ; but  the  primate  refused  to  see 
him,  because  he  was  a usurper.  So 
Charles  Martel  turned  him  out  of  his  see, 
and  gave  it  to  Milo.  St.  Rigobert  went 
to  Gascon}',  and  when  he  came  to  the 
church  there,  the  bells  refused  to  ring. 
The  vicar,  greatly'  perplexed,  asked  Rigo- 
bert if  lie  could  suggest  the  reason,  and 
the  saint  replied,  “The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  These  bells  were  stolen  from 
St.  Peter’s  at  Reims.”  In  proof  of  this 
assertion,  when  Rigobert  laid  his  finger 
on  the  ropes,  the  bells  sounded  readily  ; 
so  they  were  restored,  and  Rigobert  was 
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also  reinstated.  (See  Bells  of  Eano.) — 
Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum , vol.  i.  Jan.  4. 

St.  Maidoc's  bell  transported  through  the 
air  (a.d.  632).  While  St.  Maidoc  was 
in  Ferns  he  wanted  his  bell  which  he  had 
left  in  Wales.  However,  he  called  it  to 
come  to  him,  and,  obedient  to  his  call,  it 
came  without  a moment’s  delay'. — Baring- 
Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.  31. 

Baring-Gould,  with  no  great  consistency,  says  the  pro- 
dlgies  ascribed  to  St.  Maidoc  " are  quite  incredible  ; " but 
why  should  one  prodigy  be  more  incredible  than  another? 

St.  Fursy's  clock  transported  through 
the  air  (a.d.  650).  St.  Fursy  had  a clock 
which  an  angel  brought  him  from  heaven. 
One  day  the  monks  of  Lismore,  in  Ireland, 
observed  a clock  floating  in  the  air,  and 
asked  St.  Cuan,  their  abbot,  what  the 
prodigy' meant.  St.  Cuan  replied,  “Oh, 
it  is  St.  Fursy’s  clock,  come  from  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s,  in  Suffolk.  As  St.  Fursy' 
cannot  come  himself  to  Lismore,  he  has 
sent  his  clock  to  represent  him.”— L’abbd 
Corblet,  Hagiography  of  the  Diocese  of 
Amiens,  vol.  ii.  p.  260. 

Tills  clock  was  shown  in  the  abbey  till  1468. 

Di  the  plague  of  Milan  the  bells  of  a 
Dominican  convent  ring  spontaneously 
(a.d.  1630).  Towards  the  end  of 
September  the  plague  began  to  abate. 
Now,  attached  to  the  Dominican  convent 
in  Milan  was  a church  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and  on  the  night  of  the  22nd,  the 
monks  being  collected  waiting  for  matins, 
the  bells  of  the  church  began  suddenly  to 
ring  of  their  own  accord,  “wholly  with- 
out touch  of  mortal  hand.”  Some  were 
alarmed,  some  awe-struck,  and  presently 
a voice,  far  too  awful  to  be  human,  was 
heard  to  sayr,  “Mother,  I will  take  pity 
upon  My  people.”  The  Virgin  had  sought 
her  Son  and  obtained  from  Him  the 
remission  of  the  plague.  Next  morning 
the  oil  which  fed  the  lamp  before  the 
Virgin’s  image  was  found  to  possess  a 
miraculous  healing  virtue,  and  was  dis- 
tributed drop  by  drop  to  high  and  low 
who  crowded  the  church  to  receive  it. 
The  number  of  deaths  continued  to  di- 
minish, and  by  the  close  of  the  year  the 
plague  had  ceased. — Ripamonte,  Dc  Pcstc 
Meaiolani, 

Birds  telling  tlie  Matter. 

Eccles.  x.  20.  A bird  of  tlie  air  shall  carry 
the  voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell 
the  matter. 

lord  Byron  draffs  himself  of  this  figure  in  the  follow, 
ing  couplet 

I think  I hear  a little  bird  who  sings 
The  people  by-aml-by  will  be  the  stronger. 

Don  Juan,  viii.  C0» 
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A little  bird  announces  to  the  pope  the 
murder  of  St.  Kenhelm.  When  St.  Ken- 
helm  was  murdered  by  order  of  his  sister 
Kiventhryth,  at  the  very  same  hour  a 
white  dove  Hew  to  the  high  altar  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Rome,  and  deposited  there  a letter 
containing  a full  account  of  the  murder. 
The  pope  sent  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  a chapel  was  built  over  the  murdered 
body,  called  “St.  Kenhelm’s  Chapel” 
even  to  this  day. — Shropshire. 

Two  ravens  reveal  the  murderers  of  St. 
Meinrad  (A.n.  797-861).  St.  Meinrad 
retired  to  Mount  Etzel,  where  he  built  a 
cabin  of  branches,  and  lived  a hermit’s 
life.  He  brought  up  two  ravens,  and 
these  birds  were  his  constant  companions. 
On  Jan.  21,  A.n.  861,  two  villains, 
named  Peter  and  Richard,  determined  to 
murder  the  recluse,  expecting  to  find  hid 
treasures  in  his  hut.  Knocking  at  the 
door;  St.  Meinrad  bade  them  enter,  and 
said  to  them,  “Friends,  I know  your 
mission.  When  you  have  slain  me,  place 
these  two  candles,  one  at  my  head  and 
one  at  my  feet,  and  make  haste  to  escape.” 
Unmoved  by  these  words,  the  two  villains 
knocked  him  on  the  head,  and  laid  him 
dead  .at  their  feet.  They  then  stripped 
the  body  aud  the  hut,  and  made  off  to 
Wollerou,  the  two  ravens  following  them. 
A carpenter  recognizing  the  ravens,  and 
struck  with  their  angry  looks,  followed 
the  two  men  to  Zurich,  and  sent  a com- 
panion to  the  hermitage  to  see  if  anything 
■was  amiss.  Soon  the  murder  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  two  ravens  were  observed 
flapping  their  wings,  screaming,  and 
pecking  at  the  tavern  window  where  the 
murderers  had  seated  themselves.  The 
alarm  was  given ; the  men  were  appre- 
hended, confessed  their  crime,  and  were 
executed.  After  which,  the  two  ravens 
flew  back  to  the  forest,  and  were  no  more 
seen. — R.  P.  Dom  Charles  Brandes,  Life 
of  St.  Meinrad. 

Three  doves  announce  to  St.  Regulus  the 
deaths  of  three  martyrs  (a.d.  130).  St. 
Regulus  was  bishop  of  Arles,  and  one  day, 
ns  "he  was  celebrating  mass,  three  doves 
flew  on  the  altar,  having  the  names  of 
three  martyrs,  in  letters  of  blood,  on  their 
white  breasts.  St.  Regulus  read  the 
names  ; and  when,  in  the  office,  he  came  to 
the  names  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  he 
added,  “and  of  the  blessed  martyrs  Denis, 
Rusticus,  and  Elcutherius,  who  have  just 
died  at  Paris ; ” and  when  the  sendee  was 
over  he  started  for  Paris  to  collect  their 
relics. — L’nbbd  Corblet,  IlagiograpMe  du 
Diocese  d' Amiens. 


A Basque  legend  about  a little  bird  telling 
the  matter.  A king,  having  been  deceived 
by  envious  sisters  respecting  the  offspring 
of  his  wife,  was  informed  of  the  real 
truth  by  a little  bird.  The  sisters  had 
assured  the  king  that  the  firstborn  of  his 
queen  was  a cat,  the  next  a dog,  and  the 
third  a bear  ; but  the  little  bird  informed 
him  that  the  first  two  were  lovely 
daughters,  and  the  third  a son. 

A little  green  bird  tells  the  king  about 
Cliery  and  Fairstar.  Queen  Bondina  had 
at  one  birth  two  sons  and  a daughter. 
On  the  same  day  her  sister  had  a son 
called  Chery  (Dear-one).  The  queen- 
mother  ordered  Feintisa  to  strangle  the 
four  infants ; but  Feintisa,  unwilling  to 
go  so  far  as  this,  set  them  adrift  in  a boat. 
The  boat  was  discovered  by  a corsair, 
who  took  the  four  babes  to  his  wife  to 
bring  up.  In  time,  the  four  castaways 
get  introduced  to  the  king,  and  a little 
green  bird  tells  him  the  whole  truth. — 
Comtesse  d’Aulnoy,  Fairy  Tales. 

The  last  tale  In  the  Arabian  Sights  Entertainments 
has  a similar  bird-story. 

Blood-money. 

Matt,  xxvii.  3-0.  When  Judas  saw  that 
Jesus  was  condemned,  he  took  the  money  he 
had  received  from  the  priests,  and  threw  it  down 
in  the  temple.  And  the  chief  priests  took  the 
silver  pieces,  and  said,  It  is  not  lawful  for  to 
put  them  into  the  treasury,  because  it  is  the 
price  of  blood. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  refuses  to  accept 
the  money  of  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Naples, 
because  it  was  the  price  of  his  subjects'  blood 
(a.d.  1416-1507).  When  St.  Francis  of 
Paula  passed  through  Naples  on  his  way 
to  France,  he  was  lodged  in  the  royal 
palace.  The  king,  Ferdinand  I.,  pre- 
sented to  him  a bag  of  gold,  to  aid,  as  he 
said,  the  treasury  of  the  saint’s  convents. 
St.  Francis  refused  the  gift,  saying  to 
the  king,  “It  is  not  lawful  to  put  them 
into  the  treasury,  because  they  are  the 
price  of  thy  subjects’  blood.”  To  prove 
this,  he  took  up  one  of  the  gold  pieces 
and  broke  it  in  two,  whereupon  several 
drops  of  blood  fell  from  the  money. 
This  terrible  miracle,  “qui  est  atteste  par 
les  plus  anciens  e'erivains  de  sa  vie,” 
greatly  alarmed  the  king,  who  confessed 
liis  faults,  and  wept  bitterly. — Mgr. 
Guerin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.), 
Ftes  des  Saints,  vol.  iv.  p.  155  (1880). 

Blood  of  Christ  eleanseth 
from  all  Sin. 

1 John  i.  t.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
eleanseth  from  all  sin, 
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Rev.  i.  1.  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood. 

Longinus  the  Homan  soldier  converted  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus  (first  century).  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  soldier  tvho  pierced 
the  side  of  Jesus  with  his  spear  was  named 
Longinus.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
blood  •which  spurted  from  the  wound  fell 
on  the  soldier’s  face  ; and  as  the  blood  of 
Christ  cleanscth  from  sin,  it  purified  the 
soldier’s  heart,  and  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  beauty  of  holiness. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists).  This  life  is  from  an 
ancient  MS.  in  the  Vatican  library. 

Bodies  of  Saints  Incorruptible. 

Psalm  xvi.  10.  Thou  wilt  not  suffer  Thy  Holy 
One  to  see  corruption. 

Body  of  St.  Bertha  incorruptible  (seventh 
century).  St.  Bertha  was  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  her  nephew  and  cousin,  but  a 
hundred  years  after  her  death,  her  coffin 
being  opened,  the  body  was  found  to  be 
“aussi  beau  et  aussi  entier,  et  ses  plaies 
aussi  fraiches,  que  le  jour  de  son  martyr. 
II  en  sortit  meme  du  sang,  lorsque  celui 
de  St.  Gombert  [her  husband]  en  fut 
approche.”—  I).  Morlot,  Ilistoire  du  Dio- 
cese de  Reims. 

The  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  preserved  from 
corruption.  St.  Cuthbert  died,  March 
20,  a.d.  687,  in  the  isle  of  Fame,  but 
was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter, 
in  Lindisfarne,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
high  altar.  Bede*  says,  eleven  years 
afterwards  his  body  was  taken  up,  and 
instead  of  being  turned  to  dust,  was 
whole  and  fresh,  the  joints  all  pliable, 
and  even  the  clothes  uninjured.  The 
whole  being  put  into  a new  coffin  was 
placed  above  the  pavement,  over  the 
former  grave.  William  of  Malmesbury^ 
writes  that  415  years  later  the  body  was 
again  examined  and  found  incorrupt. 
In  the  Danish  invasions  the  monks 
carried  the  body  from  Lindisfarne  to 
Durham,  and  the  present  cathedral  was 
built  in  1080.  When  the  shrine  of  St. 
Cuthbert  was  plundered  and  demolished 
by  order  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  body  of 
the  saint  was  still  found  entire,  as  Harps- 
field  testifies,  and  was  not  burnt  like  that 
of  other  British  saints,  but  privately 
buried  where  the  shrine  stood. 

St  Cuthbert’a  ring,  in  which  a sapphire  is  enchased, 
was  given  to  tlio  bishop  of  Chalcedon  by  the  viscount 
Montaigue4 


* Bede.  Church  History,  bk.  iv.  ch.  30. 
t William  of  Malmesbury,  English  Pontiffs,  bk.  iv. 
t Smith.  Flores  Historic  Ecclesiastics,  p.  120. 
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The  copy  of  Bt.  Jolin’a  Gospel  found  In  his  tomb 
given  to  Mr.  Thomas  Philips,  canon  of  Tongrcs  bv 
earl  of  Lichfield. 
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The  body  of  St.  Daniel , merchant,  has 
never  seen  corruption  (died  1411).  St. 
Daniel,  the  merchant,  died  in  1411. 
Centuries  afterwards  it  was  exhumed,  and 
not  only  found  entire,  but  “exhaling  an 
agreeable  odour.”  Hundreds  saw  it,  and 
bore  testimony  that  it  showed  no  indica- 
tion at  all  of  corruption.  It  was  removed 
into  the  church,  and  an  altar  was  erected 
over  it,  where  many  miracles  were  per- 
formed. It  was  afterwards  placed  in 
a noble  coffin,  where  it  is  still,  and  wo 
are  assured  that  it  is  this  day  as  free  from 
any  taint  of  corruption  as  ever.  Augus- 
tine Fortinius  says  he  saw  it  recently,  and 
can  warrant  this  statement  co  he  correct. 
— Augustine  Fortinius,  Ilistoire  de  POrdre 
des  Camaldules. 

No  corruption  had  passed  on  St.  Fursy 
in  twenty-five  days  (seventh  century). 
Twenty-five  days  after  the  death  of  St. 
Fursy,  the  new  church  of  Peronnc  was 
to  be  consecrated.  One  Leutsindc,  out 
of  curiosity,  stoic  into  the  church  to  look 
at  the  body  of  the  saint,  hut  was  instantly 
struck  blind.  Having  repented  of  his 
fault,  the  bishops,  at  the  consecration, 
prayed  that  he  might  be  forgiven,  and 
his  sight  returned.  He  then  looked  with 
reverence  on  the  dead  body,  and  devoutly 
remarked  that  God  had  not  suffered  His 
holy  one  to  see  corruption. — L’abbe 
Corblet,  Hagiography  of  the  diocese  of 
Amiens,  vol.  ii.,  from  p.  260. 

The  bodies  of  St.  Gervasius  and  St. 
Protasius,  three  hundred  years  after  their 
martyrdom,  were  both  sound  and  fresh. 
St.  Gervasius  and  St.  Protasius  were 
martyred  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.d.  64. 
Some  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  the 
ghost  of  St.  Paul  appeared  to  St.  Am- 
brose, archbishop  of  Milan,  and  hade 
him  go  to  a certain  spot,  and  he  would 
there  find  the  bodies  of  the  two  martyrs, 
and  a hook  containing  their  names  and 
history.  St.  Ambrose  says,  “I  then 
called  together  the  bishops  of  the  cities 
thereabouts,  and  told  them  what  St. 
Paul  had  said  to  me,  and  we  went  to- 
gether to  the  place  indicated.  I was  the 
first,”  he  says,  “to  ply  the  mattock  and 
throw  up  the  earth,  but  the  rest  helped 
me,  and  at  length  we  came  on  a stone 
chest  (twelve  feet  underground),  in  which 
was  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  martyrs 
whole  and  perfectly  sound,  as  if  they  had. 
been  laid  there  only  that  very  day. 
Their  limbs  were  entire,  their  blood  fresh, 
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and  the  bodies  emitted  a sweet  odour, 
which  spread  through  the  whole  city. 
At  their  heads  was  the  hook  containing 
an  account  of  their  lives  and  martyrdom.” 
St.  Ambrose  built  a church  on  the  site, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  two  saints. — 
St.  Ambrose,  Epistle  22  (written  to  his 
sister  Marcellina). 

That  two  bodies  and  a book  were  found  maybe  granted ; 
but  had  the  earth  been  recently  disturbed,  and  was  the 
character  of  tho  book  critically  Investigated? 

The  body  of  St.  Hilarion  saw  no  corrup- 
tion in  ten  months.  Hilarion  was  buried 
On  the  day  of  his  death  on  the  top  of 
a hill  in  Cyprus  ; but  ten  months  after- 
wards his  disciple  Isichius,  who  had 
buried  it,  disinterred  it  secretly,  and 
carried  it  into  Syria,  where  he  buried  it 
in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  people.  The  body  was  then  as  fresh 
as  on  the  day  of  decease,  and  so  were  all 
the  clothes.  A very'  sweet  odour  also 
issued  from  both.  St.  Jerome  tells  us, 
even  in  his  day  there  was  a great  dispute 
about  the  body  of  this  saint ; the  Syrtads 
insisting  that  they  have  it,  and  the 
Cypriots  as  stoutly  maintaining  that  it 
is  with  them.  Miracles,  we  are  told, 
proceed  from  it  in  both  places,  which  St. 
Jerome  accounts  for  thus  : the  body  is 
in  one  place,  and  the  spirit  in  the  other. 
— St.  Jerome  (a.d.  390),  Vita  St.  Hila- 
rionis  Eremitce. 

The  spirit  In  this  case  does  not  mean  the  soul,  which, 
of  course,  was  in  paradise,  but  tho  ghcit,  whicli  for  the 
most  part  bides  below  till  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  explanation  of  St.  Jerome  is  ingenious,  if  no  1 
ingenuous. 

The  body  of  St.  Isidore,  forty  years  after 
his  death,  showed  no  sign  of  decay.  St. 
Isidore  was  a farm  labourer  who  worked 
for  Juan  de  Vargas,  a farmer  on  the 
outskirts  of  Madrid.  Being  a mere 
peasant,  he  was  buried,  at  death,  in  the 
churchyard  ; but  forty  years  afterwards 
a matron  of  Madrid  had  a revelation  from 
God  that  the  Lord  desired  the  saint  to 
be  honoured  according  to  his  transcendent 
merits ; and,  therefore,  the  body  was 
disinterred,  and  removed  into  the  church. 
The  historian  says,  “ When  the  body  was 
taken  from  the  grave,  it  was  found  to 
be  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  but  just  died, 
although  it  had  been  lying  in  the  earth 
for  forty  years.  Not  only  no  sign  of 
decay  was  perceptible,  but  a sweet  and 
ravishing  odour  proceeded  from  it,  an 
odour  which  all  extolled.  The  moment 
the  grave  was  opened,  all  the  bells  of  the 
church  began  to  ring  of  their  own  accord, 
and  kept  on  ringing  in  perfect  time  and 


tune  till  the  body  was  laid  in  the  modest 
shrine  prepared  for  it.  Furthermore, 
while  the  ceremony  was  going  on,  all 
the  sick  folk  of  Madrid  were  healed  of 
their  several  infirmities.” — The  Life  of  St. 
Isidore,  by  F.  P.  Bibadeneira  and  by 
D.  A.  Villegas,  in  their  Extravagants. 

Bells  ringing.  Thia  spontaneous  ringing  of  church 
bells  is  a favourite  prodigy  tin  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
Thus,  at  the  death  of  St  Toretta,  the  abbot  Boudant 
says,  "Elle  a entendu  la  voLx  du  Bien-Aim6  qui  lui 
disait:  Vicns  du  Liban,  ma  Colombo,  mon  6/>ouse,  ma 
toutc  belle;  vicns,  tu  seras  couronn6c.  Elle  n'a  pu 
rdsister  ii  une  invitation  si  pressante,  et  ses  liens  se  sont 
A I'instant  brisks.  En  ce  moment,  O prodige  1 toutes  les 
cloches  des  6glises  environnantes,  i Murat,  a Villefranche, 
h Montcenoux,  s’^branlent  d’elles-mfimes  pour  annoncer 
qu’une  creature  privi!<5gi6e  venait  de  quitter  la  terre." 

*#*  See  p.  369,  note,  col.  2,  where  this  spontaneous 
ringing  of  bells  is  accounted  for. 

The  body  of  St.  Isidore,  exhumed  450 
years  after  his  death,  was  sound  and  fresh 
as  if  he  had  just  died  (a.d.  1622).  The 
body  of  St.  Isidore,  of  Madrid,  a day 
labourer,  was  exhumed  for  a second  time 
in  1622,  to  be  placed  in  a splendid  tomb. 
He  had  been  dead  for  450  years,  but  no 
mark  of  decay  was  perceptible.  Not 
only  was  the  body  sound  and  fresh,  but 
there  issued  from  it  a heavenly  odour 
quite  ravishing.  Many  arc  now  alive 
who  were  present  at  the  canonization, 
and  will  bear  willing  testimony'  to  the 
fact  here  stated.— History'  of  the  canoni- 
zation of  St.  Isidore,  printed  and  published 
by  letters  patent  from  Philip,  king  of 
Castile,  etc.,  by  John  Heigham  of  St. 
Omer  (signed  by  his  minister,  “De 
Groote,”  June  18,  a.d.  1625). 

The  tongue  of  St.  John  Nepomuck  knew 
no  corruption.  St.  John  Nepomuck  was 
martyred  by  king  Wcnceslaus  in  1383, 
because  he  refused  to  reveal  the  secrets 
of  the  confessional.  In  1719  ( i.e . 336 
years  afterwards)  the  coffin  was  opened, 
and  the  skeleton  was  quite  fleshless,  but 
the  tongue,  “ which  God  wished  specially 
to  honour,  for  having  so  faithfully 
guarded  the  seal  of  confession,”  was  as 
red  and  fresh  and  supple  as  that  of 
a living  man.  It  was  placed  in  a rich 
reliquary,  and  is  still  venerated  as  a 
precious  relic.  In  Christian  art  St.  John 
Nepomuck  is  represented  holding  his 
tongue  in  his  hand.  [Qy.  Allegory?]— 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  Slay  16. 

St.  Oringa.  St.  Oringa,  a villager  of 
Tuscany,  died  in  1310,  and  204  years 
afterwards  (a.d.  1514),  the  body  bein°' 
disinterred  was  found  perfect,  and  wholly 
exempt  from  corruption.  It  was  then 
consumed  in  afire  which  accidentally  broke 
out  in  the  church  where  she  was  buried 
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— Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies  des  % Saints , vol.  ii. 
p.  570. 

The  body  of  St.  Romuald  was  found  whole 
and  fresh  440  years  after  his  death.  St. 
Romuald,  founder  of  the  Camnlduncnses, 
died  a.d.  1027,  in  the  120th  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of 
the  valley  of  Castro.  Four  hundred  and 
forty  years  afterwards  (a.d.  1467),  the 
body  was  found  “whole  and  entire, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  corruption. 
The  countenance  was  pale  and  venerable, 
and  the  body  arrayed  in  a hair  shirt, 
over  which  -was  a white  robe.”  It  was 
moved  to  the  church  of  St.  Basil,  where 
it  now  is. — Ribadeneira  (died  1611), 
Flower  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

The  body  of  St.  Stephen  was  not  corrupted 
in  four  hundred  years.  More  than  four 
hundred  years  after  his  death  the  body 
of  St.  Stephen  was  discovered,  with 
three  others  ; it  had  not  corrupted  in  the 
least,  and  the  •“  sweet  odour  of  sanctity  ” 
was  quite  perceptible  when  the  coffin  was 
opened. — Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives 
of  the  Saints  (“Invention  'of  St. 
Stephen”). 

Charles  V.  of  Spain  and  Germany  saw 
no  corruption  in  eighty  years.  Charles  V. 
of  Spain  and  Germany  certainly  was  no 
saint,  and  even  though  he  abdicated  his 
throne,  and  lived  a sort  of  recluse  for  two 
years,  his  time  was  spent  in  writing  use- 
less despatches,  and  eating  Estrcmadura 
sausages,  sardines,  omelettes,  eel-pies, 
partridges,  fat  capon,  intermixed  with 
iced  beer,  flagons  of  Rhenish,  senna  and 
rhubarb.  A more  unsaintly  man  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  the  respectable  classes. 
His  bigotry  was  unbounded,  his  self-con- 
ceit intolerable,  his  slaughters  sickening  ; 
yet  in  1654  his  coffin  being  opened,  when 
the  body  was  removed  from  the  Escurial 
to  the  Pantheon,  the  corpse,  says  sir  W. 
Stirling-Maxwell,  in  his  Cloister  Life  of 
Charles  V.,  p.  279,  “ was  quite  entire,  and 
even  some  sprigs  of  sweet  thyme,  folded 
in  the  winding-sheet,  retained  all  their 
vernal  fragrance,  after  the  lapse  of  four- 
score winters.” — See  Notes  and  Queries , 
March  3,  1883,  p.  161. 

Stirling-Maxwell  and  Mignet  exhibit  Charle3  V.  in  his 
cloister  life  very  differently  to  the  picture  drawn  of  him 
by  Sandoval  and  Strada;  but  Stirling-Maxwell  and  Mignet 
have  dared  to  be  true  to  facts,  while  Sandoval  and  Strada 
have  made  an  ideal  recluse,  no  more  like  Charles  V.  than 
David's  picture  of  Napoleon  on  his  cream-white  charger  is 
like  the  real  Napoleon,  with  his  greatcoat  and  comforter, 
toiling  doggedly  over  the  Alps  on  a patient  mule. 

The  bodies  of  the  eight  hundred  martyrs  of 
Otranto  remain  uncorrupted  and  unviolated 
(a.d.  1480),  Of  nil  the  tales  under  this 


head,  none  equal  the  marvels  of  theeighl 
hundred  martyrs  of  Otranto.  We  are  told 
that  when  Mahomet  II.  took  Otranto  in 
1480,  he  put  to  death  eight  hundred  eccle- 
siastics. Francesco  Maria  di  Asti,  arch- 
bishop of  the  see,  assures  us  in  his 
Annals  that  a priest,  named  Stephen,  was 
slain  at  the  altar,  and  as  his  head  fell 
from  his  body,  a portrait  of  the  Virgin, 
from  the  pencil  of  St.  Luke,  wan  snatched 
up  to  heaven  and  saved  from  desecration. 
The  other  ecclesiastics  were  taken  without 
the  walls  and  slain.  The  first  one  put 
to  death  was  Antonio  Primaldo,  the  abbot. 
His  head  rolled  along  the  ground,  but  his 
body  remained  upright  notwithstanding 
the  many  attempts  of  the  Turks  to  over- 
throw it.  All  the  eight  hundred  were  now 
put  to  the  sword,  but  their  dead  bodies, 
though  left  unburied  for  thirteen  months, 
showed  no  signs  of  corruption,  nor  were 
they  once  violated  by  birds  or  beasts  of 
prey.  Afterwards  they  were  interred  at 
Naples  ; but  when  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, in  1537,  threatened  Otranto  with 
assault,  the  ghosts  of  these  martyrs,  with 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  ap- 
peared on  the  walls,  and  saved  the  city. 
Again  in  1644  the  samo  ghostly  army 
averted  another  Turkish  assault.  Some 
Christian  galley-slaves  who  rowed  the 
Ottoman  galleys  avouched  their  inability 
to  see  the  ghosts,  and  were  put  to  death 
for  their  short-sightedness. — In  Memora- 
bilibus  Ilydruntince  Feel.  Epitome;  Bur- 
rnann,  Thesaurus  Antiq.  Hist.  ltd!, , vol.  ix. 

p.  8. 

Bonds  bind  not  tlie  Word  of 
God. 

2 Tim.  ii.  9.  I suffer  trouble  as  an  evil-doer, 
even  unto  bonds ; but  the  Word  of  God  is  not 
bound. 

St.  Savinian  teas  bound,  but  not  the  Word 
of  God  (a.d.  275).  St.  Savinian  was 
arrested  in  Champagne  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Aurelian,  and  was  placed  under 
the  guard  of  forty-eight  soldiers.  His 
crime  was  being  a Christian,  for  which 
offence  he  suffered  as  an  evil-doer, 
even  unto  bonds ; but,  as  St.  Paul  said, 
“the  Word  of  God  was  not  bound,”  for 
the  whole  guard  became  converted  by 
the  preaching  of  the  prisoner,  were  bap- 
tized, and  sealed  the  confession  of  faith 
by  their  blood.  All  the  forty-eight 
soldiers  were  beheaded  in  the  presence  of 
St.  Savinian,  under  the  hope  of  making 
him  recant ; but  neither  bonds,  nor  im- 
prisonment, nor  death  could  separate 
him  from  the  love  of  God  his  Saviour. — 
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Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  ii.  Jan. 
29.  (Sec  also  Nicolas  des  Guerrois,  Sain- 
tetd  Ghrdtienne  cle  VEglise  de  Troyes.) 

Braying  to  Death  in  a Mortar. 

jpaov.  xxvii.  22.  Though  thou  shouldest  bray 
a fool  in  a mortar  among  wheat  with  a pestle, 
yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him. 

A Turkish  custom  of  braying  to  death  in 
a mortar.  Baron  de  Tott  says,  “Fana- 
ticism lias  enacted  in  Turkey  that  the 
goods  of  the  ulemats  or  lawyers  shall 
never  be  confiscated ; nor  shall  any  ulemat 
he  put  to  death,  except  by  being  pounded 
in  a mortar.” 

The  guards  of  the  tower  who  suffered  prince  Coreskie  to 
escape  were  some  of  them  impaled,  but  others  were 
pounded  to  death  in  great  iron  mortars  used  for  braying 
rice. 

Royal  criminals,  in  Siam,  brayed  to  death 
in  a mortar.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his 
Scripture  Elucidations,  speaking  of  the 
king  of  Siam,  who,  in  1688,  made  war  on 
Cambodia  and  Cochin  China,  says,  “ In 
the  land  army  was  a Siamese  fruit-seller, 
who  by  his  daring  rose  to  be  commander- 
in-chief,  and  soon  brought  the  war  to  an 
end.  Returning  to  Siam,  he  discovered 
that  the  king  was  wholly  under  the  control 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  so  he  picked  a quarrel 
with  him  ; and,  ns  the  army  was  devoted 
to  his  service,  he  -was  soon  enabled  to 
seize  the  king,  and  put  him  to  death. 
This  he  did  after  the  custom  observed  in 
Siam  towards  royal  criminals,  viz.  by 
putting  him  in  a huge  iron  mortar,  and 
brnyiug  him  to  pieces  with  wooden 
pestles.  This  was  done,  that  none  of 
the  ‘ sacred  blood  ’ of  the  king  might 
fall  to  the  earth,  and  mix  with  it,  calling 
for  vengeance  on  the  traitor  who  put  the 
king  to  death.” 

Broad  and  Narrow  Way. 

Matt.  vli.  13, 14.  Wide  is  the  gate  and  broad 
is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction  . . . strait 
is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth 
unto  life. 

The  two  knights.  Two  knights,  one 
wise  and  one  foolish,  swore  eternal  friend- 
ship, and  set  off  together  on  their  adven- 
tures. They  came  in  time  to  the  crown 
of  two  roads,  leading  to  two  large  cities. 
The  path  of  the  one  which  led  to  the 
imperial  city  was  narrow,  stony,  and  diffi- 
cult. It  was  also  well  guarded  by  three 
men-at-arms,  named  the  World,  the  Flesh, 
and  the  Devil,  with  all  of  whom  every 
traveller  that  ventured  that  way  had  to  do 
battle.  If  overcome,  he  lost  his  life  ; but 
if  victorious,  he  was  crowned  with  honour 


by  the  emperor,  and  dwelt  in  a paradise 
of  delight  for  ever.  The  other  road  was 
broad  and  smooth,  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
and  easy  for  travellers.  The  same  men- 
at-arms  had  this  road  also  under  their 
charge,  but  instead  of  harassing  travellers 
and  doing  battle  with  them,  they  be- 
friended them,  directed  them  on  the  way, 
and  did  what  they  could  to  flatter  and 
please  them.  The  way  certainly  was  all 
that  one  could  wish,  but  the  city  was 
detestable  ; it  was,  in  fact,  no  better  than 
a mass  of  dungeons  of  the  foulest  and 
worst  character.  The  wise  knight  was 
for  going  to  the  imperial  city ; but  the 
foolish  knight  objected,  as  the  road  was 
so  bad.  The  wise  knight,  being  over- 
persuaded, went  with  his  companion  along 
the  smooth  broad  road,  and  both  agreed 
that  itwas  delightful.  When  they  reached 
the  city  gates,  they  were  both  seized  as 
felons,  and  taken  before  the  seneschal. 
The  wise  knight  pleaded  that  he  had 
greatly  wished  to  go  the  other  road,  but 
was  over-persuaded  by  his  companion. 
The  foolish  knight  pleaded  that  lie  could 
not  be  blamed  for  following  the  steps  of 
the  wise,  nnd  that  if  his  friend  had  in- 
sisted on  going  the  other  road  he  should 
certainly  have  given  in  to  him.  The 
seneschal  replied,  “ Both  stand  self- 
condemned.  The  wise  man  gave  up  his 
wisdom  to  be  the  companion  of  a fool, 
and  the  foolish  man  refused  to  hearken 
to  the  words  of  wisdom.  Both  have  gone 
in  the  way  of  folly,  and  must  receive  the 
reward  of  their  foolishness.  Those  who 
sow  the  wind  must  reap  the  whirlwind  ; 
for  what  a man  soweth  that  also  must  he 
reap.” — Gesta  Romanorum,  lxvii. 

(Why  is  the  way  of  destruction  broad,  and  that  of  salva- 
tion narrow?  Not  because  God  delighteth  in  the  death 
of  sinners,  not  even  because  God  hath  made  it  so ; but 
simply  because  truth  is  one,  and  error  manifold.  There 
is  but  one  path  to  life  eternal,  viz.  faith  in  Jesus  G’hrist, 
a narrow  straight  path  from  earth  to  heaven — narrow 
because  it  admits  no  widening,  no  addition.  Faith  is  the 
one  way  to  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  old  and 
young,  male  and  female,  Greek  and  barbarian,  bond  and 
free.  But  the  road  of  error  is  very  broad,  because  every 
walk  except  the  narrow  one  of  faith  belongs  to  it  Every 
road  of  sin,  every  road  of  error,  every  road  of  wrong  doc- 
trine, all  the  ten  thousand  ways  of  straying  from  God  and 
His  righteousness,  are'.but  parts  and  tracts  of  the  wide,  well- 
beaten  high-road  of  destruction  ; and  if  all  these  tracts  aro 
added  together,  they  would  make  a very  wide  road  indeed.) 

Burden  of  Sin. 

Psalm  xxxviii.  4.  David  weighed down  with 
the  burden  of  sin.  David  says,  Mine  iniquities 
arc  gone  over  my  head.  As  a heavy  burden,  they 
aro  too  heavy  for  me. 

Christ  weighed  down  with  the  burden  of 
sin.  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  of  [the]  many  {Ilcb,  ix.  28) ; but  so 
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great  was  the  burden,  His  agony  in  the 
garden  caused  the  sweat  to  pour  from 
Him,  “ as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood ; ” 
and  He  prayed  earnestly,  “ 0 My  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
Me.”  But  He  was  to  be  made  a perfect 
Atonement,  and  that  could  be  done  only 
by  suffering  ; and  as  He  hung  on  the 
cross,  His  cupranover,  and  He  cried  aloud, 
“ My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  for- 
saken Me  ? ” So  great,  so  grievous,  was 
the  burden  of  sin  laid  upon  Him. 

The  burden  of  sin  allegorized  by  a heavy 
bundle  on  Christian’s  bach.  When  Chris- 
tian fled  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  he 
was  weighted  with  a heavy  burden  on 
his  back,  which  nearly  dragged  him  under 
the  water  of  the  Slough  of  Despond.  This 
bundle  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  till  he 
had  passed  the  little  Wicket  Gate,  and 
reached  the  rising  ground  where  stood  a 
cross.  Then,  says  Bunyan,  “I  saw  in 
my  dream  that  just  as  Christian  came  up 
to  the  cross,  his  burden  loosed  from  off 
his  shoulders,  and  fell  from  off  his  back, 
and  began  to  tumble,  and  so  continued  to 
do,  till  it  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre,  -where  it  fell  in,  and  I saw  it 
no  more.” — Bunyan,  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, pt.  i.  (An  allegorical  dream.) 

Christopherus  weighed  down  with  the 
burden  on  his  back.  Offerus  was  a ferry- 
man, a giant  in  strength  and  stature,  who 
ferried  wayfarers  across  a deep  river. 
One  day  a iittle  Child  presented  Himself, 
and  begged  the  giant  to  carry  Him  across 
the  ford;  so  Offerus  took  the  Child  on 
his  back,  and  began  to  wade  through  the 
river,  according  to  his  wont ; but  every 
step  he  took  -was  the  more  difficult, 
because  the  Child  seemed  to  grow  heavier 
and  heavier,  till  at  last  it  was  -well-nigh 
more  than  he  could  bear.  As  the  giant 
sank  beneath  his  load,  the  Child  told  him 
He  -was  Christ ; and  Offerus  replied, 
henceforth  Christ  should  be  his  master, 
and  Him  only  -would  he  serve.  He  now 
received  a new  name,  and  was  called 
Christ-offerus,  shortened  into  Chris- 
topher.— James  de  Voragine,  The  Golden 
Legend. 

This  Is  a similar  allegory  to  that  of  Bunyan’s  pilgrim 
(sco  above).  Offerus  knew  not  the  burden  of  sin  till  Christ 
came  to  him.  He  tried  to  " put  on  Christ,"  but  then  felt 
he  the  burden  of  sin,  which  grew  heavier  and  heavier  till 
Christ  revealed  Himself  to  him.  Being  then  "born 
again,”  he  had  a new  name  given  him,  and  was  called 
"The  bearer  of  the  Christian  Cross,”  Christ-opher  (the 
Christ-bearer). 

(We  are  told  that  the  body  of  Christopherus  is  at  Valen- 
cia ; one  of  his  arms  at  Compostella ; one  of  his  jawbones 
at  Astorga ; one  of  his  shoulders  at  St.  Peter’s,  Borne  ; and 
one  of  his  teeth  at  Venice.  We  are  not  told  where  any  of 
the  relics  of  Bunyun's  "Christian ” are  preserved.)  


TO  THE  SANHEDRIM.  [Pt.  II. 


Caiaphas’s  Counsel  to  the 
Sanhedrim. 

John  xviii.  14.  Caiaphas  was  he  who  gave 
counsel  to  the  Jews,  that  it  was  expedient  that 
one  man  should  die  for  the  people  (see  xi.  CO). 

Without,  in  die  remotest  way,  touching  upon  the 
vicarious  death  of  our  Redeemer,  which  cannot  possibly 
have  a parallelism,  thero  can  bo  no  doubt  that  history 
supplies  many  noble  examples  of  the  expediency  diat 
Caiaphas  talked  of.  The  following  are  examples  of 
voluntary  self-sacrifice,  for  what  is  termed  patriotism,  and 
no  names  in  history  or  fable  stand  higher  in  honour,  or 
stir  more  deeply  our  love  and  veneration.  They  acted 
out  the  counsel  of  Caiaphas,  " It  is  expedient  for  us  f the 
nation]  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that 
the  whole  nation  perish  not.” 

Codros  the  Athenian  gives  his  life  to  save 
his  country.  When  the  Dorians  invaded 
Attica,  an  oracle  declared  that  they 
would  be  victorious,  “ if  the  life  of  the 
Attic  king  was  spared.”  Codros,  the 
Attic  king,  on  being  told  of  this  response, 
went  to  the  Dorian  camp  in  disguise,  pro- 
voked a quarrel  with  the  soldiers,  and  was 
slain  in  the  dispute.  "When  the  invaders 
heard  thereof,  they  drew  off  their  forces 
and  returned  home,  being  fully  convinced 
that  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  victory. 
The  Athenians  lost  their  king,  and  would 
never  after  elect  another;  for  “no  one,” 
they  declared,  “ could  be  worthy  to  fill 
the  throne  of  Codros.”  (See  Decius 
Mrs,  below.)— Pausanias,  History  of 
Greece,  i.  19  ; vii.  25. 

Mettius  Curtius  gives  his  life  to  fill  up  a 
chasm  in  the  Roman  forum.  The  earth  of 
the  Roman  forum  from  some  unknown 
cause  gave  way,  leaving  a vast  chasm, 
which  the  soothsayers  declared  could 
never  be  filled  up  till  the  Romans  threw 
into  it  their  greatest  treasure.  On 
hearing  this,  Mettius  Curtius  mounted 
his  charger  in  full  armour,  declaring  that 
Rome’s  greatest  treasure  is  a brave 
patriot ; and  so  saying  he  leaped  into  the 
chasm,  which  immediately  closed  upon 
him.  Of  course,  the  truth  of  this  story 
in  no  wise  affects  the  lesson  taught  by  it. 
The  Romans  thought  with  Caiaphas,  “ It 
is  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for 
the  people,  and  not  that  the  whole  nation 
should  perish.” — Valerius  Maximus,  Me- 
morable Acts  and  Sayings,  v.  2. 

Decius  Mus  gives  his  life  for  his  country. 
In  the  great  Latin  war,  b.c.  340,  each  of 
the  consuls  had  a dream,  that  the  general 
of  one  side  and  the  army  of  the  other 
were  devoted  to  death.  Decius  Mus, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  left  wing 
of  the  Roman  army,  rushing  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  devoted  himself  to 
death,  and  thus  fell  the  consul  on  one 
side.  The  other  side  was  to  be  the  army 
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of  the  Latins,  which,  according  to  the 
announcement  of  the  vision,  strewed  the 
plain  like  broken  glass.  (See  Codros,  p. 
37G). — Valerius  Maximus,  Dc  Factis  Dic- 
tisqiie  Memorabilibus. 

Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  Spartans 
give  their  lives  for  their  country.  When 
Greece,  b.c.  480,  was  invaded  by  Xerxes, 
king  Leonidas  was  sent  to  Thermopylae 
with  a forlorn  hope  of  live  thousand  men 
to  make  a stand  against  the  Persian  host. 
The  Persians,  finding  it  impossible  to 
force  the  pass,  entered  Greece  by  another 
route.  When  Leonidas  was  informed 
thereof,  he  sent  away  all  his  army  except 
three  hundred,  who  were  Spartans.  This 
little  band  was  cut  down  to  a man,  but 
no  victory  could  have  commanded  more 
reverence  and  honour  than  the  self- 
devoted  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred. 
— Valerius  Maximus,  Memorable  Acts  and 
Sayings,  i.  G. 

Arnold  von  Winkelried  gives  his  life  to 
save  his  country.  The  Austrians,  in 
138G,  wishing  to  stamp  out  the  spirit  of 
the  Swiss  and  reduce  them  to  bondage, 
sent  a large  army  under  duke  Leopold  to 
subdue  them.  The  Austrians  consisted 
of  four  thousand  horse,  and  a mixed 
multitude  of  infantry ; the  Swiss  had 
only  fourteen  hundred  in  all  to  oppose 
this  force.  The  Swiss  occupied  the 
higher  ground  ; and  Leopold  commanded 
the  horsemen  to  dismount,  and  join  the 
infantry  in  climbing  the  steep  to  dislodge 
the  foe.  On  marched  they  with  pikes 
advanced.  It  was  a solid  wall  of  brass, 
a chevaux  de  frise  of  pointed  pikes  with 
no  opening.  Arnold  von  Winkelried, 
seized  with  a noble  inspiration,  rushing 
forwards,  caught  in  his  arms  all  the  pikes 
he  could  grasp,  and  flinging  himself  on 
the  ground,  bore  with  him  the  pikes 
sheathed  in  his  own  body.  A gap  was 
made  in  the  iron  wall,  the  Swiss  rushed 
in,  a dreadful  havoc  ensued,  the  result  of 
which  was  a complete  victory  over  the 
assailants.  Arnold  von  Winkelried  felt 
it  was  “expedient  that  one  man  should 
die  for  the  people,  and  not  that  the  whole 
nation  should  perish,”  and  thus  with 
patriotic  self-devotion  did  he  effect  his 
country’s  safety. — Brewer,  History  of 
Germany,  p.  132. 

Candle  and  Lamp.  (See  Con- 
sumed but  not  Diminished,  p.  G7.) 

Phov.  xxiv.  20.  The  candle  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  put  out  (Job  xxi.  17). 

Pitov.  xiii.  9.  The  light  of  the  righteous 


rejoiceth ; but  the  lamp  of  the  wicked  shall  be 
put  out. 

On  the  day  of  Cinedrita's  purification, 
her  candle  is  lighted  by  a flame  from 
heaven  (a.d.  925).  Cinedrita  (or  Cyne- 
thrith)  was  the  mother  of  St.  Dunstan, 
and  she  went  to  return  thanks  for  the 
birth  of  the  child  on  the  day  of  the 
purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
ceremony  was  held  in  Glastonbury  with 
great  pomp  and  circumstance ; many 
nobles  and  a numberless  crowd  of  others 
carried  wax  tapers,  and  the  church  was 
a blaze  of  light.  All  of  a sudden,  with- 
out any  known  cause,  every  taper  went 
out,  and  a minute  afterwards  a flame 
from  heaven  kindled  Cinedrita’s  candle, 
and  from  this  all  the  rest  were  relighted. 
This  was  looked  on  as  a sign  that  the 
child  Dunstan  would  grow  to  be  a great 
light  in  the  world  of  darkness ; and  the 
future  history  of  the  saint  proved  that  it 
was  so. — Osbert  of  Canterbury,  Life  of 
St.  Dunstan. 

The  candle  of  St.  Genovefa  [Genevieve] 
put  out  and  rekindled  (a.d.  423-512).  As 
the  sabbath  drew  towards  Sunday  morning, 
St.  Genovefa  [or  Genevieve]  left  home  to 
go  as  usual  to  the  church  of  St.  Denis 
with  the  virgins  which  were  her  fellows. 
The  lantern  which  -was  carried  before 
them  was  put  out  by  a sudden  puff  of 
wind,  and  the  maidens  were  alarmed  at 
the  pitch}’  darkness,  the  more  so  as  there 
was  a great  storm.  St.  Genovefa  took 
the  lantern  into  her  hand,  and  the  candle 
instantly  relighted  of  itself ; and  the 
saint  holding  the  lantern  on  high,  it 
gave  a brilliant  light  to  all  till  they  had 
entered  into  the  church. — Bollandus, 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Vita  St.  Genovefse). 

In  allusion  to  this  44  miracle,”  St.  Genovefa  is  repre- 
sented in  Christian  Part  with  a devil  blowing  out  her 
candle,  and  an  angel  lighting  it  again. 

A storm,  accompanied  with  wind  and 
rain,  failed  to  extinguish  lighted  candles 
exposed  to  their  violence  (a.d.  994).  St. 
Gerard  maintained  a large  number  of 
refugees  from  Ireland  and  Greece,  who 
had  come  to  Toul.  One  stormy  night, 
after  he  had  retired  to  rest,  he  was  told 
that  one  of  these  strangers  had  just  died. 
He  immediately  assembled  the  clergy, 
and  had  the  body  carried  to  the  grave. 
The  wind  was  high  and  gusty,  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  it  was  a most  stormy  night, 
but  the  lighted  candles,  though  unde- 
fended and  in  the  open  air,  burnt 
steadily  ; neither  wind  nor  rain  had  any 
effect  on  them.  (See  St.  Elmo,  p.  305.)— 
Eather  Benedict,  LifcofSt.  Gerard  (1700), 
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The  candle  of  St.  Gudula  bloicn  out  and 
relighted  (died  A.n.  670).  One  wild  night 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  blew  out 
the  lantern  which  a servant  girl  carried 
before  St.  Gudula,  leaving  them  both  in 
utter  darkness  in  the  midst  of  a barren 
heath.  St.  Gudula,  falling  on  her  knees, 
prayed  God  to  lighten  their  darkness,  and 
immediately  the  candle  was  rekindled, 
affording  them  a light  to  their  feet,  and 
showing  them  the  way  that  they  should 
go. — Hubert,  Life  of  St.  Gudula.  (Hu- 
bert died  A. d.  1047.) 

St.  Hermeland  rekindles  a lamp  by 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  (a.d.  718). 
One  day  St.  Hermeland  rekindled,  by 
simply  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  a 
lamp  which  a gust  of  wind  had  blown 
out ; and  though  the  wind  continued  to 
blow  fitfully  with  great  violence,  the 
lamp  continued  to  bum  with  a steady 
flame  till  the  monk  who  carried  it 
arrived  at  his  place  of  destination. — 
Bulteau,  History  of  the  Monks  of  the  East , 
bk.  i.  ch.  37. 

The  candle  of  St.  Laumer  th  rice  blown  out 
by  the  devil  and  relighted.  One  night,  as 
St.  Laumer  was  praying  in  his  cell,  the 
devil,  hoping  to  frighten  him  by  leaving 
him  in  the  dark,  thrice  blew  out  his 
candle,  and  thrice  was  it  miraculously 
relighted. — Galilean  Martyrology. 

Mgr.  Gulrin  says,  “Toutes  les  fois  quo  lo  ddmon,  cn- 
nemi  do  la  lumifcre,  Ini  dteignait  hi  lampo  la  nuit,  elle  so 
ndlumait  aussitOt.” — Kies  ties  Saints,  vol.  1.  p.  471. 

It  is  really  amazing  that  such  an  ordinary  incident  as 
this  should  be  thought  wonderful.  What  so  likely  as  the 
draught  of  an  ill-built  cell  to  blow  out  a candle}— and 
if  the  wick  is  long  and  incandescent,  another  puff  of  wind 
would  relight  it.  When  candles  were  in  common  use  it 
was  a game  of  fun  with  children  to  blow  out  a candle, 
and  by  a sudden  jerk  upwards,  or  a puff  of  the  breath,  to 
relight  it.  I have  done  it  many  a time. 

All  the  candles  of  John  Liquillic  ofEinan 
burst  spontaneously  into  light  (April  5, 
a.d.  1419).  Every  one  of  the  many 
historians  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  mention 
the  following  incident.  John  Liquillic 
of  Dinan  had  in  his  keeping  the  candles 
which  had  been  used  at  the  mass  of  St. 
Vincent  Ferrier.  The  2nd  of  February 
being  the  festival  of  the  purification  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  he  went  to  his  store- 
room to  fetch  these  candles,  but  they 
were  all  gone.  He  searched  everywhere, 
but  could  find  no  trace  of  them.  He 
asked  all  who  could  have  had  access  to 
the  store-room  if  they  knew  what  had 
become  of  them  ; but  no  one  could  solve 
the  mystery.  What,  then,  was  , his 
astonishment,  on  April  5,  at  finding  all 
the  candles  in  his  store-room,  and  all 
Standing  upright  and  burning ! He ' 


asked  the  woman  who  kept  the  stores 
if  she  could  explain  the  mystery ; but 
the  only  solution  she  could  offer  was 
this — the  candles  were  those  employed  at  j 
the  mass  of  St.  Vincent,  and  April  5 
was  the  day  of  his  death. — Les  Petits  \ 
Bollandistcs , vol.  iv.  April  5. 

St.  Servan'sfire  being  wantonly  put  out 
relights  itself.  In  olden  times  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  kindle  fires  ; so  it  was 
usual  to  keep  them  burning  all  night  and 
all  day.  In  St.  Servan’s  cell  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  boys  to  rise  by  turns  at  night 
to  mind  and  mend  the  fire.  Kentigern, 
the  favourite  of  the  old  saint,  was  an 
object  of  jealousy  with  the  other  boys ; 
and  one  night,  when  it  was  his  turn  to 
attend  to  the  fire,  he  found  the  boys  had 
mischievously  put  it  out,  and  scattered 
the  live  brands  about  the  floor.  Ken- 
tigern  carefully  scraped  together  the 
ashes,  laid  the  brands  above  them,  and, 
invoking  the  Holy  Trinity,  blew  upon  the 
embers,  when  lo  ! they  revived,  a flame 
burst  forth,  and  the  Are  was  “ miracu- 
lously” rekindled. — St.  Asaph,  Life  of 
St.  Kentigern.  (Jocelyn,  in  1125,  wrote 
a longer  and  more  detailed  memoir.) 

This  tale  is  told  by  St.  Asnpli  and  bishop  Jocelyn  of  f I 
Glasgow  as  a miracle;  but  those  who  have  lived  in  Paris,  . ■ 
as  I have  done,  must  bo  quite  familiar  with  these  re-  fl] 
kindlings.  It  is  a daily  practice,  when  the  servants  rise,  , 1] 
to  rake  together  the  wood  .embers  and  top  them  with  t H 
charred  wood ; if  then  the  ridcau  is  drawn  down,  and  1 ■ 
a little  puff  of  breath  is  applied,  the  fire  soon  revives.  . ■ 
Even  in  our  coal  fires,  who  has  not  been  amazed  ! I 
occasionally  at  the  recovery  of  a fire  apparently  quito  ■ 
dead,  especially  if  light  cinders  aro  carefully  piled  in  cells  i ■ 
above  each  other?  Kentigern  was  an  intelligent  lad,  and  . H , 
managed  his  tire  skilfully,  not  trusting  wholly  to  his  1 
invocation. 

St.  Severin causes  the  candlesof  Christians  s 
to  light  of  themselves  (died  a.d.  482).  One : 
day  St.  Severin  was  in  a town  half-- 
Christian  and  half-pagan.  He  told  the. 
people  to  enter  the  church  on  a given  day,  . 
each  holding  an  unlit  candle.  The  saint : 
appeared  before  the  congregation  and 
prayed  ; whereupon  all  the  candles  of 
the  Christian  party  burst  into  flame,  but 
those  of  the  pagans  remained  unlit.  . 
This  “ miracle  ” carried  conviction  to  the 
hearts  of  the  idolaters,  who  forthwith 
abandoned  their  idols,  and  served  the  ; 
living  God. — Les  Petits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  i 
i.  p.  218. 

At  the  death  of  St.  William  of  Paris,  God 
sent  a torch  from  heaven  to  attest  his 
sanctity  (a.d.  1105-1202).  God  honoured  i 
the  decease  of  St.  William  of  Paris  by  II 
sending  from  heaven  a lighted  torch,  II 
which  came  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint  I- 
through  the  roof  of  the  church. — Sunus,  II 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol,  iii.  (The  life,  tve  I 
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are.  told,  was  written  by  a disciple  of  St. 
William.) 

The  candle  of  St.  Zita  is  not  extinguished 
bjj  wind  or  rain  (a.d.  1218-1278).  Every 
Lriday  St.  Zita  went  to  San  Angelo  in 
Monte,  some  four  miles  off.  On  the  eve 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  she  wished  to 
burn  a candle  before  her  ^altar.  She 
arrived  so  late  that  the  doors  of  the 
church  were  locked ; nevertheless  she 
lighted  her  candle,  and  fell  asleep.  The 
night  was  very  stormy,  the  wind  blew, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  ; still  St.  Zita 
slept.  When  she  woke  next  morning 
her  candle  was  burning  steadily  ; neither 
the  wind  nor  the  rain  had  put  it  ont,  and 
Zita  herself  was  quite  dry.  In  fact, 
when  the  cure  came  to  unlock  the  doors, 
he  found  Zita  in  the  church,  though  the 
doors  had  certainly  not  been  opened. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Papebroch  the  Bollan- 
dist),  April  27. 

It  does  not  seem  quite  clear  what  Papebroch  means  by 
the  words  “She  was  not  touched  by  a drop  of  rain,  and 
her  candle  burnt  still,”  and  a line  or  two  afterwards,  “The 
cure  found  her  In  the  church,  though  the  doors  had  not 
been  opened."  If  Zita  was  in  the  church,  how  could  she 
be  wet  with  rain,  and  how  could  the  rain  and  wind  have 
any  effect  on  her  candle  ? 

A woman  with  a bloody  flux  cured  by 
presenting  a candle  to  St.  Rigobert  (a.d. 
7*13).  St.  Rigobert  wns  buried  at  St. 
Peter’s  of  Reims,  and  numerous  miracles 
attested  his  sanctity.  Three  lame  men 
were  cured  ; a blind  woman  received  her 
sight ; a multitude  of  impotent  folk  were 
restored  to  health.  But  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these  prodigies  was  that 
of  a woman  with  a bloody  flux,  who 
simply  sent  a candle  to  be  burnt  before 
the  tomb  of  the  saint,  and  immediately  it 
was  lighted,  the  flux  was  staunched. — 
Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum , vol.  i.  Jan.  4. 

Captives  and  Prisoners  set 
Free. 

Isa.  lxi.  1.  The  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to 
proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening 
ol'  tlie  prison  to  them  that  are  bound. 

Isa.  xlii.  7.  I the  Lord  have  called  thee  . . . 
to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and 
them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison- 
house. 

The  prisoners  in  the  tower  of  Angers  set 
free  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Aubin  (a.d. 
470-550).  Many  prisoners  being  con- 
fined in  the  tower  of  Angers,  St.  Aubin, 
bishop  of  the  city,  entreated  the  magis- 
trates to  set  them  free.  This,  of  course, 
they  refused  to  do,  and  the  bishop  said, 
“God  is  less  inexorable  than  man.”  Ho 
now  prayed  God  to  have  pity  on  the 
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captives,  and  continued  all  night  in 
prayer.  In  the  mean  time,  a large  part 
of  the  tower  wall  fell  down,  and  the 
prisoners  made  their  escape.  They  went 
immediately  to  St.  Aubin  to  render 
thanks,  and  promised  him  to  abandon 
their  evil  ways. — Fortunatus  (bishop  of 
Poitiers,  a contemporary),  Life  of  St. 
Aubin , Bishop  of  Angers. 

St.  Evermoae,  bishop  of  Ratzburg, 
releases  the  captive  Prisons  (a.d.  1168). 
Henry,  count  of  Ratzburg,  had  taken  some 
Prisons  captive  in  war,  and  St.  Evermode 
demanded  their  freedom,  which  the  count 
refused.  On  Easter  Sunday  the  prisoners 
were  brought  to  church  in  their  chains. 
The  pontiff,  taking  the  stoup  in  bis  hand, 
went  to  the  captives  and  sprinkled  holy 
water  on  them,  saying,  “ Dominus  solvit 
compeditos  ” ( The  Lord  delivers  you  from 
your  bonds)  ; whereupon  their  chains  were 
loosed  and  the  captives  free,  The  chains 
were  preserved  for  a long  time  in  the 
treasury  of  Ratzburg  church  “in  proof 
of  this  miracle.” — L’abbe  Destombes. 

It  is  not  very  clear  how  a number  of  chains  kept  in 
a church  can  prove  anything  more  than  that  there  aro 
chains  in  tlie  church.  Kegisters  carefully  kept  and  well 
authenticated  may  go  to  prove  that  the  chains  have  been 
in  the  church  for  a certain  number  of  years,  but  the  mere 
presence  of  chains  can  no  more  prove  the  miracle  referred 
to,  than  the  existence  of  the  Severn  proves  tlie  truth  of 
tho  fable  about  Locrin’s  daughter,  or  the  existence  of  the 
Humber  proves  that  the  king  of  tlie  Huns  was  drowned 
iu  tlie  river  Abus. 

Chains  fall  from  the  prisoners  when  the 
body  of  St.  Gregory  of  Langres  passed  the 
prison  door.  When  the  body  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Langres  was  carried  to  the 
sepulchre  prepared  for  it,  the  bearers  set 
down  the  bier  for  a little  rest  before  the 
prison,  and  immediately  the  chains  of 
every  one  of  the  prisoners  fell  off,  and 
the  prisoners  were  free. — Baring-Gould, 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.,  p.  59. 

At  the  prayer  of  Jeanne  Marie  de  Madid 
the  prisoners  of  Tours  are  set  free  (a.d. 
1332-1414).  While  the  king  was  at 
Tours,  Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille'  solicited 
him  to  release  the  prisoners.  He  pro- 
mised to  do  so,  hut  amidst  the  gaieties  of 
court  life  the  promise  was  forgotten. 
“Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in 
the  son  of  man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help.” 
Having  no  help  from  the  king,  Jeanne 
Marie  addressed  the  King  of  kings,  and 
immediately  the  prison  doors  flew  open, 
the  chains  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the 
prisoners  were  free.  One  of  the  prisoners 
went  back  to  liis  cell  to  fetch  a book, 
called  “ Heures  de  Vierge,”  but  was 
allowed  to  go  out  again  without  obstruc- 
tion. When  the  king  heard  thereof,  he 
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instantly  called  to  mind  his  promise,  and 
said  no  measures  were  to  be  set  on  foot 
to  recapture  the  escaped  prisoners. — 
Pfcre  de  Boisgaultier  (her  confessor), 
Life  of  Jeanne  Marie  de  MailU. 

St.  Julian  delivers  from  prison  six  male- 
factors (a.d.  117).  Passing  by  the 
prison  of  Artin,  where  six  malefactors 
were  confined,  St.  Julian  heard  them  cry 
to  him  for  pity.  Forthwith  he  went  to 
the  magistrates,  and  begged  that  they 
might  be  released ; but  the  magistrates 
told  him  they  were  malefactors,  and  must 
abide  the  sentence  of  the  law.  St.  Julian 
then  vowed  that  he  would  not  break 
bread  till  they  were  set  free.  The  same 
night  an  angel  broke  off  their  chains, 
opened  the  prison  doors,  and  bade  the 
prisoners  escape  for  their  lives. — D. 
Piolin,  History  of  the  Church  of  Mans. 

Chains  fall  from  the  prisoners  when  the 
body  of  St.  Lupus  of  Chalons  passed  the 
prison  door  (seventh  century).  St. 
Lupus,  on  his  death-bed,  entreated  the 
governor  of  Chalons  to  release  the  prisoners 
sentenced  to  death.  This  he  refused  to 
do  ; so  St.  Lupus  ordered  that,  when  his 
body  was  carried  to  the  grave,  the  bearers 
should  rest  awhile  before  the  city  prison. 
This  they  did,  and  immediately  the 
chains  fell  from  the  prisoners,  the  doors 
flew  open,  and  all  the  prisoners  made 
their  escape. — Canon  Bright,  History  of 
the  Church  (1863). 

In  the  Ligcndairc  d'Autun  the  tale  is  slightly  varied. 
It  says,  “When  the  funeral  procession  came  in  front  of 
the  prison,  the  bier  became  so  heavy  that  the  bearers 
were  obliged  to  rest,  and  while  the  bier  thus  rested,  tho 
chains  fell  off,’  etc.  It  is  added,  "This  miracle  is  the  origin 
of  the  privilege  for  a long  time  enjoyed  by  the  bishops 
of  Chalons,  viz.  a jail  delivery  on  I’eb.  19,  the  ‘ day  of 
St.  Lupus.”’  This  privilege  was  allowed  up  to  tho  year 
134-1,  and  may  have  been  since,  for  aught  I know. 

Carried  and  Delivered. 

Isa.  xlv.  4.  Even  to  your  old  age  lam  He ; 
and  even  to  hoar  hairs  will  I carry  you.  X 
have  made,  I will  carry,  and  will  deliver  you. 

A child  carried  and  delivered  by  St. 
Nicholas  from  captivity.  The  young  son 
of  Cerrone  and  Eupbrosina,  two  devout 
persons  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
Nicholas,  was  stolen  away  by  tbeAgarenes 
and  carried  to  Babylon.  One  day,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  child  was 
unusually  sad,  and  the  king  asked  him 
why  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 
When  the  child  told  him,  the  king  said 
jestingly,  “ If  Nicholas  is  so  mighty,  bid 
him  carry  thee  away,  and  deliver  thee.” 
The  child  had  the  king’s  cup  in  his  hand 
at  the  time ; but  before  he  could  set  it 
down,  he  was  carried  by  the  hair  of  his 


head  from  the  king’s  palace,  in  Babylon, . 
to  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Lycia.  , ■ 
There  were  his  father  and  mother,  come  i 
to  keep  the  feast  of  the  saint,  and  mourn  i ! 
over  their  lost  son.  Great  indeed  was; 
their  joy  when  they  saw  him  borne 
through  the  air,  and  set  down  at  their  r 
feet. 

Thi3  talc 'is  told  by  all  tho  authors  I have  seen  who 
have  written  tho  Life  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Cast  thy  Bread  on  the  Waters. , 

Eccles.  xi.  1,  0.  Cast  tby  bread  upon  the 
waters.  ...  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  1 
in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand : for  thou  i 
knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  i 
or  that,  or  whether  they  shall  he  alike  good. 

The  travelling  pedlar  who  sold  a booh  to  \ 
Baxter's  father.  The  visit  of  a travelling;  11 
pedlar  to  the  door  of  Richard  Baxter’s; 
father  led  to  the  purchase  of  a little  • 
book,  and  that  book  led  to  the  conversion 
of  Richard  Baxter.  This  Richard  Baxter  r| 
wrote  The  Saint's  Best,  which  was  blessed  1| 
to  the  conversion  of  Philip  Doddridge. . 
Doddridge  wrote  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  f 
Religion  in  the  Soul,  which  led  to  the-; 
conversion  of  Wilberforce.  Wilberforcc: 
wrote  Practical  Views,  which  was  the? 
instrument  of  the  conversion  both  of  Dr. . 
Chalmers  and  of  Legh  Richmond.  Dr.  . 
Chalmers  by  his  burning  piety,  and  Legh) 
Richmond  by  his  Dairyman's  Daughter,  , 
handed  on  the  good  seed,  the  leaven  went  t 
on  leavening,  and  who  shall  tell  whether i i 
of  the  two  has  done  the  most  good,  this^ 
or  that,  or  whether  they  have  both  alike; 
prospered  ? Truly  the  bread  cast  by  thee 
street  pedlar  upon  the  water  was  found 
to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  after  many; 
days. 

Changelings. 

Jodg.  xx.  13.  Deliver  us  the  men,  the 
children  of  Belial,  that  we  may  put  them  to 
death. 

Acts  xiii.  10.  0 full  of  all  subtilty  and  all  i 
mischief,  thou  child  of  the  devil. 

[It  is  not  evident  upon  what  authority  the  prevailing  U 
notion  of  chnngelings  is  based,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  H 
even  to  tho  present  hour  the  superstition  lias  not  wholly  | H 
died  out  The  general  belief  was,  that  children  were  31 
liable  to  bo  changed  till  they  wero  baptized,  and  lienee  ■ 
they  wero  most  carefully  watched  till  that  rite  had  been  ■ 
performed.] 

Luther  believed  the  absurd  superstition  of 
changelings.  In  bis  Table  Talk,  Luther 
says,  “Eight  years  ago  I saw  at  Dessau 
a changeling  twelve  years  old.  This  • 
child  did  nothing  but  feed ; it  would  eat 
as  much  as  two  farm  labourers.  It  cried 
if  any  one  touched  it,  and  was  never 
happy  but  when  mischief  was  abroach, 
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I told  the  prince  of  Anhalt  if  I were  in 
his  place  I -would  throw  the  child  into 
the  Moldau  ; and  I exhorted  the  villagers 
to  pray  God  to  take  away  the  cursed 
thing  out  of  the  land.  They  followed  my 
advice,  and  their  prayers  were  heard,  for 
the  creature  died  within  two  years.” — 
Colloquia  Mensalia. 

It  is  almost  past  credibility  tlmt  n man  like  Luther 
should  havo  written  such  horrible  stuff  as  this ; but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  belief  in  witches  prevailed 
amongst  tho  wisest  men  and  women  long  after  the 
Reformation. 

A changeling  thrown  into  a river.  In 
Saxony,  near  Ilalberstad,  was  a man  who 
had  a killcrop,  which  required  six  women 
to  satisfy  it ; so  the  man  resolved  to  take 
it  to  Halberstad  “to  be  rocked  by  the 
Virgin.”  As  lie  was  crossing  the  river, 
a devil  below  the  water  called  out, 
“Killcrop!  Killcrop!”  and  the  child, 
which  had  never  spoken  before,  answered, 
“ Ho  ! ho  ! ho  ! ” “ Whither  away  V ” 

asked  the  devil.  “To  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  be  rocked,”  said  the  infant.  The 
father,  in  alarm,  then  threw  the  babe 
into  the  river,  and  the  two  devils  [that 
is,  the  river  devil  and  the  infant]  floated 
down  the  stream,  crying  “ IIo  ! ho  ! ho  ! ” 
To  this  Luther  adds,  “ The  devil  hath  the 
power  of  changing  children,  and  of 
laying  imps  in  cradles  in  the  place  of 
human  beings ; but  such  changelings 
never  survive  above  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years.” — Luther,  Colloquia  Mensalia. 

A changeling  boiled  to  death.  The 
following  tale  is  more  revolting  still,  and 
is  given  on  the  authority  of  R.  G.  llali- 
burton,  1875,  who  says  he  was  told  it  by 
colonel  Tydd  of  the  7Gth  regiment,  then 
stationed  in  Ireland.  A man  and  woman 
; named  Mahoney  were  tried  for  the  murder 
I of  their  child,  which  they  believed  to 
have  been  a changeling.  It  was  a delicate 
child  ; and  the  parents  felt  certain  it  had 
been  substituted  for  their  own  healthy 
infant.  They  wanted  to  compel  the  real 
Another  to  come  forward  and  save  her 
child  ; so  when  it  was  between  four  and 
five  years  of  age  they  put  the  poor  wee 
thing  into  a pot  of  boiling  water,  and 
set  the  pot  on  the  fire.  The  little  fellow 
screamed  in  its  agony,  “ I’m  Johnny 
■Mahoney ! I’m  Johnny  Mahoney ! 
ilndeed,  indeed,  I am.  I am  no  change- 
lling.”  But  there  was  none  to  hear,  none 
Ito  take  pity.  And  the  child  was  boiled 
■to  death.  I know  not,  in  all  the  history 
lof  man,  a more  pitiable  story  ; but  if 
■Luther  had  been  by,  his  heart  would  not 
lave  relented,  for  he  would  have  thought 


it  meritorious  to  kill  a child  of  the  devil. 
O religion,  religion ! how  many  sins  are 
committed  in  thy  name!  Verily  there 
is  no  habitation  of  cruelty  equal  to 
religion  “falsely  so  called.” 

Charity  brings  its  own  Re- 
ward. 

Matt.  x.  42.  Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink 
unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a cup  of  cold  water 
only,  in  the  name  of  a disciple,  verily  I say 
unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward. 

Matt.  xxv.  40.  Verily  I say  unto  you,  Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me. 

Tobit  xii.  9.  Alms  doth  deliver  from  death, 
and  shall  purge  away  all  sin. 

St.  Isidore's  charily  to  a pilgrim  rc- 
mirded.  Isidore  of  Madrid,  the  farm 
labourer,  returning  from  work,  found  at 
his  door  a poor  pilgrim,  who  craved 
bread  of  him,  which  Isidore,  with  his 
usual  liberality,  freely  bestowed.  At 
night  the  pilgrim  returned,  and,  putting 
on  his  benefactor  a pilgrim’s  weeds,  took 
him  from  Madrid  to  Jerusalem,  and 
showed  him  all  the  places  of  note  con- 
nected with  the  life  and  ministry  of  our 
Redeemer.  He  showed  him  Bethlehem, 
the  place  of  birth  ; Nazareth,  where  11c 
was  brought  up  ; Jordan,  where  He  was 
baptized.  He  showed  him  the  wilder- 
ness, where  Christ  was  tempted ; the 
mount  of  transfiguration ; the  spot  where 
He  was  scourged ; Calvary,  where  He 
was  crucified  ; the  tomb  in  which  He  was 
laid ; and  the  hill  from  which  He  rose 
through  the  air.  Having  showed  him  all, 
he  carried  him  back  to  Spain,  and  left 
him  sleeping  peacefully  in  bed. — John  of 
Madrid  (140  years  after  his  death),  Life 
of  St.  Isidore  of  Madrid.  (See  also 
cardinal  Lambertini,  Da  Canonisationc 
Sanctorum,  vol.  iii.) 

Christ  before  All. 

Matt.  x.  37.  He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me; 
and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than 
Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me. 

Luke  xiy.  2(>.  If  any  man  come  to  Me,  and 
hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and 
children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his 
own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  My  disciple. 

St.  Sorus  refuses  to  see  his  mother  (a.d. 
500-580).  The  mother  of  St.  Sorus 
called  at  his  hermitage  to  see  him,  but 
when  told  who  was  at  the  door  he  resolved 
to  show  the  world  an  example  of  abnega- 
tion, and  refused  to  see  her.  Neither  her 
tears  nor  her  words  of  grief  moved  him. 
“Why,  why  is  this,  my  son,  my  son?" 
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exclaimed  bis  mother.  “ Will  no  prayers 
touch  thee  ? Will  you  not  show  this 
small  courtesy  even  to  your  aged  mother, 
who  has  come  all  this  way  to  sec  you? 
O my  son,  my  son ! ” But  the  saint 
spoke  not ; lie  only  removed  further  into 
his  cell,  saying,  “ 0 my  God,  Thou  art  my 
father  and  my  mother.”  The  grief  of  the 
aged  woman  having  somewhat  abated, 
she  said,  “Ah!  my  son,  your  faith  has 
triumphed  over  your  maternal  love. 
Though  you  refuse  to  see  me  on  earth, 
may  we  meet  in  heaven.”  ‘ ‘ L’ange  de 
Pieu  eut  a ecrire  ce  jour-la  dans  le  livre 
de  vie,  un  sacrifice  sublime  ii  cotd  dunom 
de  la  mere  et  ii  cote  du  nom  du  Ills." — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

Christ’s  Sorrows. 

Law.  i.  12.  Behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any 
sorrow  like  unto  My  sorrow. 

Christ  describes  to  Camille  Baptiste 
Varani his  seven  sorrows  (a.d.  1158-1527). 
Camille  Baptiste  Varani  is  her  own  bio- 
grapher, and  writes  in  the  first  person 
singular.  Her  father,  Julius  Cesar  Varani, 
built  her  a monastery,  and  she  entered 
it  with  seven  other  religious  women  in 
January,  1484.  Here  she  had  many  very 
remarkable  revelations,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  example  : — One  day  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  her  in  person,  and  said  to 
her,  “Behold,  My  daughter,  and  see  if 
any  sorrow  is  like  unto  My  sorrow,”  and 
He  then  goes  on  to  explain  to  her  the 
seven  sources  of  His  great  grief  : (1)  As 
the  federal  Head  of  the  whole  family  of 
man,  He  feels  acutely  that  His  grace  is 
not  as  widespread  as  original  sin  ; (2) 
As  Head  of  the  body,  the  Church,  He 
feels  that  all  who  fall  away  from  grace 
arc  members  cut  off  from  TIis  own  body  ; 
(3)  He  feels  by  sympathy  the  great  dis- 
appointment Ilis  mother  feels  at  the  slow 
progress  of  his  work ; (4)  He  feels  the 
repenting  anguish  of  all  true  penitents  ; 
(5)  He  feels  the  sorrow  of  His  disciples 
who  grieve  at  the  great  sufferings  He  has 
endured  for  their  redemption ; (G)  He 
feels  the  sorrow  of  ingratitude  when  nny 
reject  His  free  salvation;  (7)  He  feels 
most  acutely  that  the  Jews,  God’s  chosen 
people  and  His  own  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  flesh,  refuse  to  be  grafted  into  the 
true  olive,  but  persist  in  being  castaways. 
It  would  occupy  several  pages  to  reproduce 
what  Christ  is  said  to  have  told  Varani  in 
illustration  of  these  seven  sorrows,  but 
the  following  illustrations  employed  may 
be  here  repeated.  First  Sorrow:  “Imagine 
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the  pain  a felon  feels  when  he  is  tom 
limb  from  limb;  such  suffering  I foel 
when  souls  are  torn  from  My  hands. 
Only  My  pain  is  ns  much  more  acute,  as 
spirit  is  more  sensible  than  matter;” 
Varani  asks  if  He  feels  the  torments  of 
the  damned.  No,  He  replies  ; a man  feels . 
pain  in  losing  a leg  or  arm,  but  after  the 
limb  is  off,  you  may  cut  it,  or  bum  it,  or 
torment  it  in  any  other  way  without  his  • 
feeling  it.  So  the  Son  of  man  feels  pain 
when  a soul  is  plucked  from  Him,  but 
■when  that  soul  is  cast  into  hell  He  feels - 
not  its  torment,  because  it  is  no  longer  of: 
the  body.  Second  Sorrow : “The  falling, 
away  of  the  elect,  like  Judas,  is  even  a 
worse  grief,  as  the  loss  of  a beloved  child 
is  felt  more  than  the  loss  of  a stranger. , 
Judas  was  a chosen  disciple,  in  whom  was- 
My  hope  ; and  when  such  a one  lifts  up 
his  heel  against  Me,  My  love,  My  hope, . 
My  sympathies,  arec.ushcd.  It  is  touching; 
the  apple  of  Mine  eye,  wounding  the  most: 
sensitive  pari.  Those  who  die  and  go  tc 
purgatory  fill  Me  with  suffering,  as  burn- 
ing My  hand  or  side  would  do.  They  , 
are  not  cut  off  from  the  body-,  like  those 
in  hell,  and  all  they  suffer  I suffer  also.’ 
Passing  over  the  next  two  sorrows,  that  i 
of  sympathy  with  His  mother,  and  that, 
of  the  penitence  of  the  ropentant,  wc 
come  to  the  Fifth  Sorrow , the  grief  of  Hi.1 
disciples  at  the  sorrows  He  Himscbi 
endured  in  His  great  passion.  He  says- 
‘ 1 1 felt  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  buffeting, 
the  scourging,  the  crucifixion,  as  any 
other  would  have  done ; but  over  anc 
above  this,  as  My  disciples  are  one  with 
Me,  their  grief  was  My  grief  ; and  whei  i 
afterwards  Peter  was  crucified,  Pau 
beheaded,  Bartholomew  was  flayer 
alive,  James  cast  down  from  the  temple 
or  any  other  member  of  My  mystica 
body  is  martyred,  their  suffering  is  My 
suffering,  their  sorrow  My  sorrow.”  Sixt. 
Sorrow  : The  sorrow  of  ingratitude  may 
be  passed  over,  so  come  we  to  the  las 
or  Seventh  Sorrow,  the  obduracy'  of  tk  I 
Jews,  God’s  own  chosen  people,  Christ’ 
own  country-men ; this  He  says  is 
standing  grief.  To  be  rejected  by  tk 
heathen,  by  strangers,  is  bad  enough,  bu  j 
to  be  rejected  by-  one’s  own  people  is  fa 
worse.  A king  who  has  done  all  tha 
king  can  do  to  make  his  people  happy,  t : 
be  reviled  by  foreigners  is  a grief,  bu 
to  be  dethroned,  insulted,  misundcrstoo> 
by  his  own  subjects,  is  a far  deepe 

sorrow. — L’abbd  P , Vie  Spiritue/le  d 

la  Bicnheureuse  Varani  (from  her  ow:  j 
autobiography). 
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Coals  of  Fire  (“  Overcome  evil  with 
good”). 

Rom.  xii.  20.  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him ; if  lie  thirst,  give  him  drink ; for  in  so 
doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head. 

The  baron  and  the  malefactor.  A 
certain  malefactor  was  sentenced  to  death 
by  a baron,  and  heaped  curses  on  his 
head.  The  baron  reprieved  the  man,  but 
he  ceased  not  his  invectives.  Next  leet- 
day,  the  same  man  was  brought  again 
before  the  baron,  who  asked  him  if  his 
choler  was  expended  ; whereupon  he 
renewed  his  railings  with  even  greater 
bitterness.  The  baron,  still  resolved  to 
win  him  if  possible,  again  dismissed  him 
without  punishment.  Before  the  third 
leet-day,  the  baron  sent  for  the  man,  and 
asked  him  if  his  temper  had  yet  cooled 
down.  But  no ; the  man  was  obdurate  and 
sullen  with  secret  rancour.  “ God  forgive 
thee,  my  man,  as  I do,”  said  the  baron  ; 
and  so  saying,  he  handed  to  him  his 
pardon.  The  man  was  melted,  burst  into 
tears,  and  even  fainted  with  emotion. 
On  coming  to  himself,  he  refused  to 
receive  his  pardon,  unless  the  baron  would 
take  him  into  his  service.  This  he  did, 
and  he  proved  the  very  best  of  servants, 
so  diligent,  so  loving,  so  obedient,  that 
the  baron  at  death  bequeathed  him  a 
large  portion  of  his  estate.  He  had 
indeed  overcome  evil  with  good. 

This  looks  like  an  allegory  of  God  and  man.  Man,  the 
self-willed,  wicked  servant,  melted  into  love  and  obedience 
by  the  unremitted  goodness  of  God. 

Contentment. 

Pmr,.  iv.  11.  I have  learned,  in  whatsoever 
state  I am,  therewith  to  he  content. 

Matt.  vi.  10.  Thy  will  he  done. 

Matt.  xxvi.  39.  Nevertheless,  not  as  I will, 
hut  as  Thou  wilt. 

The  contented  beggar  (fourteenth  cen- 
tury). One  day  when  St.  Tauler  had 
been  preaching  in  Cologne,  as  he  left  the 
church  he  encountered  a poor  man  covered 
with  rags,  and  so  full  of  sores  as  to  be 
most  revolting.  One  half  of  his  head 
was  a mass  of  ulcers  ; he  had  lost  an  arm 
and  one  of  his  legs,  and  his  whole  body 
was  covered  with  blains.  Tauter  gave 
him  a.  piece  of  silver,  and  as  he  did  so, 
said  to  the  man,  “Good  day,  friend.” 
“Thank  you,  sir,”  replied  the  man,  “ but 
all  my  days  are  good  days,  sir.”  Tauler, 
thinking  the  man  misunderstood  him, 
rejoined,  “ I wished  you  good  day.  I 
wish  you  to  he  happy,  friend.”  “Yes, 
I hear,  sir,”  replied  the  man,  “and  thank 
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you,  but  your  wish  has  been  long  accom- 
plished.” Tauler,  thinking  the  man  either 
an  idiot  or  deaf,  said  in  a louder  voice, 
“ I fear  you  have  not  heard  me  ; I wished 
you  happiness.”  “ Yes,  yes,  sir,  I heard 
you ; and  I repeat,  I am  always  happy, 
and  every  day  with  me  is  a good  day.” 
Tauler,  struck  by  the  man’s  words  and 
manner,  asked  the  man  to  explain  what 
he  meant.  “Sir,”  said  the  man,  “from 
early  childhood  I knew  that  God  is  wise 
and  just  and  good.  From  early  child- 
hood I have  suffered  from  a disease  which 
has  preyed  on  my  whole  body.  I was 
always  poor.  What  then?  Nothing  hap- 
pens to  man  without  the  will  and  per- 
mission of  God.  The  Saviour,  who  died 
for  me,  must  know  better  than  I do  what 
is  good  for  me.  So,  though  I suffer,  I 
know  I am  being  made  more  perfect  by 
suffering.  I have  taught  myself,  through 
grace,  to  wish  nothing  but  what  my  God 
and  Saviour  sees  fit  to  give  me.  If  He 
sends  me  sickness,  I receive  it  with  joy  ; 
ay,  even  as  if  it  were  my  sister.  If  He 
gives  me  health,  I accept,' it  with  thanks. 
If  He  gives  no  food  to  eat,  I am  content 
to  fast  for  my  sins.  If  I am  without 
raiment,  I remember  that  Christ,  my 
Saviour,  gave  up  heaven  itself,  to  become 
a naked  infant  in  a manger.  If  I am 
houseless,  I call  to  mind  that  the  Son  of 
man  said,  ‘ The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son 
of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head.’ 
If  I suffer  on  this  earth  as  Lazarus,  I 
remember  that  Lazarus,  at  death,  was 
taken  into  Abraham’s  bosom.  What 
shall  I say  more  ? I am  content  with  my 
lot,  and  feel  I have  more  than  I deserve. 
If  I weep  with  one  eye,  I laugh  with  the 
other,  because  I wish  only  what  God 
wishes  for  me.  Hence,  sir,"  I said,  each 
day  is  to  me  a good  day,  and  I am  always 
happy.”  Tauler  wept  in  silence,  and 
declared  he  had  never  heard  such  a sermon 
ns  that  of  the  poor  beggar. — History  of 
the  Illustrious  Men  of  St  . . Dominic,  voi.  ii. 
pp.  834,  etc. 

All  weathers  pleased  the  shepherd  of 
Salisbury  plain.  A gentleman,  travelling 
on  a misty  morning  over  Salisbury  plain, 
asked  a shepherd  what  he  thought  of  the 
weather.  He  replied,  “I  am  sure  the 
weather  will  please  me,  sir.”  Being  asked 
if  he  meant  the  mist  would  lift  by’n’-by, 
and  the  sun  break  out,  the  shepherd  made 
answer,  “Well,  sir,  I give  no  heed  to  my 
own  opinion  ; but  I am  sure  of  this,  what 
pleaseth  God  will  please  me.” 

Pythagoras  conforms  himself  to  the  will 
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of  the  gods.  When  Pythagoras  embarked 
from  Sicily  to  sail  to  Greece,  his  friends 
assembled  to  embrace  him,  and  bid  him 
farewell.  One  of  them,  in  taking  leave, 
said  to  him,  “May  such  things  befall 
you  from  the  gods,  0 Thymaridas,  as  are 
most  in  accordance  with  your  own  wishes.” 
“Say  rather,”  replied  the  sage,  “may 
my  wishes  conform  minutely  to  such 
things  as  may,  by  the  will  of  the  gods, 
befall  me.” — Iamblichus,  Life  of  Pytha- 
goras, ch.  xxviii. 

Covetousness  is  Idolatry. 

Col.  iii.  5.  Inordinate  affection,  evil  concu- 
piscence, and  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry. 

Col.  iii.  2.  Set  your  affection  on  things  above, 
not  on  things  on  the  earth. 

Matt.  x.  37.  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me. 

Era.  v.  5.  A covetous  man  is  an  idolater. 

Inordinate  affection  may  prevail  in  a 
hermit's  cell.  A hermit  asked  God  in 
prayer  what  recompense  he  would  receive 
who  had  forsaken  all  for  Christ.  A voice 
said  to  him,  “The  same  recompense  as 
is  due  to  the  poverty  of  pope  Gregory.” 

1 ‘ Strange,”  thought  the  hermit ; 1 1 then  all 
my  poverty  is  nothing  worth,  if  it  weighs 
no  more  in  the  estimation  of  God  than 
that  of  the  pope,  the  greatest  and  richest 
potentate  of  all  the  earth.”  As  he  thus 
reflected,  the  voice  addressed  him  again, 
saying,  “ Inordinate  affection  is  idolatry, 
and  not  the  possession  of  wealth.  You 
love  your  cat  more  than  pope  Gregory, 
called  the  Great,  loves  all  his  wealth  and 
all  his  honours.  You  in  your  poverty 
have  set  your  heart  on  a cat,  but  Gregory 
in  the  midst  of  wealth  despises  it.” — John 
the  deacon,  Life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
(written  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  the 
command  of  pope  John  VIII.). 

Crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh. 

IIeb.  vi.  6.  [Those  who  full  away  from  grace] 
crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh. 

The  Virgin  Mary  shows  St.  Goletta  how 
the  sins  of  the  world  had  crucified  the  Son 
of  God  afresh  (a.d.  1380-1447).  One  day, 
when  St.  Coletta  was  praying  to  the 
Virgin,  and  begging  her  to  intercede  with 
God  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  Virgin 
nppeared  to  her,  bringing  in  her  hand  a 
beautiful  platter  full  of  little  pieces  of 
flesh,  the  body  of  Christ  mutilated  and 
broken.  Showing  it  to  St.  Coletta,  she 
said  to  her,  “How  can  you  ask  me  to 
intercede  with  my  Son  for  those  who  live 
in  daily  sin,  and  crucify  their  Lord  afresh, 
cutting  up  the  body  into  little  pieces  such 


as  you  see  on  this  platter  ? "—l'athsr 
Ignatius,  llistoirc  dcs  Ma'ieurs  d' Abbeville, 
p.  814. 

Darkness  turned  to  Light. 

Isa.  xlii.  5-7.  I the  Lord  have  called  thee 
in  righteousness,  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  and 
bring  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison- 
house. 

Isa.  xlix.  9.  Say  to  them  that  are  in  dark- 
ness, Show  yourselves. 

Luke  i.  7G-79.  Thou,  Child,  shalt  he  called 
the  Prophet  of  the  Highest : for  Thou  shalt  give 
light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness. 

St.  Valentine  turns  the  darkness  of 
Astcrius' s child  into  light  (a.d.  2G8).  St. 
Valentine  almost  persuaded  the  emperor 
Claudius  IT.  to  become  a Christian,  but, 
fearing  the  people,  he  delivered  the  saint 
to  the  judge  Asterius,  to  deal  with  as  lie 
thought  proper.  St.  Valentine  prayed 
that  God  would  give  light  to  them  that 
sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death;  and  he  told  the  judge  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
“AVhat  is  that  you  say?”  demanded 
Asterius — “that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true 
Light?”  “ Even  so,”  replied  the  saint. 
“He  is  more.  He  is  not  only  the  true 
Light,  but  the  only  light,  which  can  give 
life  and  light  to  them  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness.” “ Say  j'ou  so?”  said  the  judge. 
“ I will  soon  put  your  words  to  the  proof. 
I have  here,  in  the  house,  a little  adopted 
daughter  who  has  been  blind  ever  since 
she  was  two  years  old.  If  you  can  turn 
her  darkness  into  light,  by  restoring  her 
eyesight,  I will  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  indeed  the  true  Light,  that  giveth  light 
to  them  who  sit  in  darkness.”  So  saying, 
he  went  into  the  house  to  fetch  the  blind 
girl.  St.  Valentine,  laying  his  hand 
upon  her  eyes,  said  in  prayer,  “ 0 Thou 
who  art  the  true  Light,  give  light  to  this 
Thy  servant.”  Instantly  sight  was  re- 
stored to  the  blind  child.  Asterius  and 
his  wife,  falling  at  the  feet  of  Valentine, 
prayed  that  they  might  be  admitted  into 
the  Christian  fellowship  ; whereupon  St. 
Valentine  commanded  them  to  break  their 
idols,  to  fast  for  three  days,  to  forgive 
their  enemies,  and  to  bebaptized.  Asterius 
and  his  wife  did  all  the  saint  told  them 
to  do,  and  Valentine  baptized  them  and 
all  their  household,  to  the  number  of 
forty-six  in  all. — Les  Petits  Bollandistcs, 
vol.  ii.  pp>  510,  511. 

Day  for  a Year. 

Ezeic.  iv.  6.  I have  appointed  Thee  each  day 
for  a year. 
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It  was  revealed  to  St.  William  of  Paris 
that  in  seven  days  he  should  die,  but  the 
seven  days  meant  seven  years  (a.d.  1 105— 
1202).  Seven  years  before  his  death,  a 
venerable  old  man  appeared  to  St.  William 
of  Paris,  and  said  to  him,  “ Your  life  will 
be  extended  yet  seven  days.”  The  saint 
supposed  that  he  would  die  in  a week’s 
time,  but  seeing  no  indication  of  death  at 
the  close  of  seven  days,  he  supposed  the 
prophet  meant  seven  weeks,  then  seven 
months,  then  seven  years — a day  for  a 
year.  And  so  it  was.  Just  seven  years 
after  the  announcement  he  died,  aged 
ninety-seven. — Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
vol.  ii. 

Death,  at  the  Door. 

1 Sam.  xx.  3.  There  is  but  a step  between 
me  and  death. 

The  citizen  and  the  sailor.  Said  a mari  ncr 
to  a city  burgher,  “All  my  ancestors 
have  been  sailors,  and  all  died  at  sea. 
My  father,  my  father’s  father,  and  my 
great-grandfather,  'and,  for  aught  I know, 
his  father  and  grandfather  before  him, 
they  all  died  in  their  ships,  and  were, 
buried  at  sea.”  “ Methinks,”  said  the 
the  citizen,  “you  can  never  embark,  then, 
without  thinking  of  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  and  committing  your  soul  to  God.” 
“ Well,”  says  the  seaman,  “ there  is  sense 
in  what  you  say.  And  where,  pray,  did 
your  father  die?”  “In  bed,”  said  the 
burgher.  “We  are  a peaceful  race,  that 
has  followed  trade  from  generation  to 
generation  ; and  all  my  ancestors,  as  far 
as  I know,  have  died  in  their  beds.” 
“Ah?”  said  the  seaman;  “it  was  so, 
was  it  ? Then,  methinks,  you  can  never 
go  to  bed  without  thinking  of  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  and  committing  your 
soul  to  God." 

Death-terrors. 

Psalm  cxvi.  3.  The  sorrows  of  death  com- 
passed me,  and  the  paius  of  hell  gat  hold  of  me. 
I found  trouble  and  sorrow. 

I’sai.m  lv.  4,  5.  The  terrors  of  death  are 
fallen  upon  me  ; fearfulness  and  trembling  are 
come  upon  me.  The  terrors  of  death  are  fallen 
upon  me. 

1 Con.  xv.  5G.  The  sting  of  death  is  sin. 

Pnov.  i.  24-29.  Because  I have  called,  and 
ye  refused,  I also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity, 
and  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh;  when 
your  fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  your 
destruction  as  a whirlwind  ; when  distress  and 
anguish  cometh  upon  y ou.  1 hen  shall  they  call 
upon  me,  but  I will  not  answer ; they  shall  seek 
me,  but  they  shall  not  find  me. 

Death-terrors  of  Charles  IX.  of  France. 


Charles  IX.  inaugurated  with  his 
mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the 
slaughter  of  the  Huguenots,  begun  on  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Eve,  1572,  and  even  as- 
sisted in  shooting  down  fugitives,  as  he 
watched,  like  a spider,  from  the  windows 
of  the  Tuileries.  In  1574  his  health  gave 
way.  He  was  extremely  restless.  His 
complexion  became  flushed,  his  eyes  fierce, 
and  his  slumbers  disturbed  by  ugly 
dreams.  He  complained  of  internal  heat 
and  dreadful  colics.  A blood-stained  foam 
rose  frequently  to  his  mouth,  and  a 
bloody  sweat  oozed  from  every  pore  of 
his  body.  His  physicians  thought  that 
arsenic  must  have  been  given  him  ; and 
strong  suspicions  rested  on  his  mother. 
During  his  last  night  he  moaned  and 
wept  without  ceasing.  “Ah!  nurse, 
nurse,  nurse ! What  blood ! What 
murders ! What  evil  counsels  have  I 
followed  ! ” These  were  his  dying  words. 
He  was  but  twenty-four  years  old,  and 
had  reigned  fourteen  of  them. — Political, 
Social,  and  Literary  History  of  France. 

Death-terrors  of  the  emperors  Decius  and 
Valerian.  Decius  and  Valerian  were 
great  persecutors  of  the  Christians,  and, 
amongst  other  atrocities,  roasted  St. 
Lawrence  alive  on  a gridiron,  but  soon 
met  with  their  own  deaths.  The  devil, 
we  are  told,  seized  on  them  while  they 
were  sitting  in  the  amphitheatre.  First 
Decius  screamed  aloud  in  agony,  saying 
that  Hippolitus,  a Christian  he  had  put  to 
death,  was  binding  him  in  chains  of  iron. 
Then  Valerian  exclaimed  that  St.  Law- 
rence was  burning  him  alive  with  fire. 
Valerian  died  in  agony  in  the  province  of 
Decius,  and  Decius,  after  three  days, 
ended  his  life  in  like  misery.  All  the 
time  of  their  death  they  kept  incessantly 
calling  on  Hippolitus  and  Lawrence  to 
take  pity  on  them ; but  the  fire  within 
them  ceased  not  to  torment  them. 
Distress  and  anguish  came  upon  them, 
but  the  Lord  laughed  at  their  calamity. 
They  called  for  succour,  but  there  was 
none  to  help  them. — Life  of  St.  Lawrence 
(from  the  public  registers). 

It  does  not  appear  historically  true  that  Decius  and 
Valerian  died  within  three  days  of  each  other.  Deciu » 
died  A.D.  251.  It  is  not  certainly  known  when  Valerian 
died,  but  it  is  quite  certain  he  was  alive  in  a.d.  260. 

Death-terror  of  sir  John  Guise.  Several 
Quakers  having  met  together  in  worship 
in  Stoke  Orchard,  sir  John  Guise  entered 
the  place  with  a file  of  musketeers,  and 
abused  them  roundly.  John  Robarts 
warned  him  ; but  sir  John,  regardless  of 
the  expostulation,  sent  twelve  of  them  to 
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Gloucester  Castle.  Robarts  said  to  him, 
“ God  will  plead  our  cause,  and  with 
Him  we  are  content  to  leave  it.”  Next 
night  but  one,  sir  John  went  to  bed  in 
his  usual  health,  but  in  the  morning, 
as  he  did  not  ring  his  bell  at  the  usual 
time,  his  housekeeper  went  to  see  the 
reason,  and  found  him  dying.  “ Pray, 
sir,”  she  said,  “what’s  the  matter?” 
But  all  he  answered  was,  “ Oh,  these 
Quakers,  these  Quakers  ! Would  to  God 
I had. never  had  a hand  against  these 
terrible  Quakers.”  And  so  he  died. — 
Memoirs  of  John  Robarts , the  Quaker. 

Death-terror  of  Giovanni  Maretti. 
Savonarola  was  burnt  alive  at  the  stake, 
May  22,  a.d.  1498.  Giovanni  Maretti, 
one  of  the  chief  persecutors,  perished 
miserably  soon  afterwards,  crying  out  in 
terrible  anguish,  “Oh,  this  hand!  this 
hand  ! the  friar  is  torturing  it.” — Eclectic 
Review  (on  Savonarola). 

Death-terrors  of  the  priest  who  burnt  St. 
Vitalis  at  the  stake.  St.  Ambrose  gives 
a death-scene  very  similar  to  that  of 
Charles  IX.  of  France  (see  p.  885).  It  is 
to  be  found  in  his  Life  of  St.  Vitalis  of 
Ravenna,  martyred  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
A priest,  he  says,  mainly  instrumental 
in  the  saint’s  death,  was  possessed  of  the 
devil  immediately  afterwards,  and  dread- 
fully tormented.  In  his  agony.he  howled, 
saying,  “Vitalis,  thou  burnest  me! 
Vitalis,  thou  consumest  me  ! I bum  ! I 
burn!  I burn  ! Vitalis  ! Oh,  Vitalis  ! ” 
In  this  state  he  continued  for  seven  days, 
and  then,  unable  to  bear  the  agony  longer, 
he  threw  himself  into  a river,  and  was 
drowned. 

Desert  made  Fertile. 

■Isa.  xxxv.  1.  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  he  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

St.  Clare  restores  a vineyard  to  fertility 
by  prayer  (seventh  century.)  The  vine- 
yard of  the  monastery  of  Vienne,  in 
France,  was  one  year  so  injured  by  hail, 
that  all  the  fruit  was  cut  off.  St.  Clare 
prayed,  and  passed  the  whole  night  in 
earnest  supplication.  Next  morning  the 
vines  were  crowded  with  rich  clusters, 
and  the  produce  of  the  vineyard  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  average  yield. — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistcs,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

St.  Giles  converts  a wilderness  into  a 
garden  by'  prayer.  When  St.  Giles 
sojourned  for  a few  days  with  Vcredemus, 
the  hermit,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
he  found  the  solitary  place  a barren 


wilderness  ; but  by  his  prayers  he  con- 
verted it  into  a garden,  which  rejoiced  in 
its  fertility,  and  blossomed  as  the  rose. — 
Gilbert  (bishop  of  Carnotus),  Life  of  St. 
Giles. 

St.  Ilonord  made  the  isle  of  Lerins  a 
fertile  garden  (fifth  century.)  The  isle 
of  Lerins  was  filled  with  serpents  ; it  was 
wholly  uncultivated  and  without  inhabi- 
tant, when  St.  Honore  landed  there,  and 
determined  to  make  it  his  abiding-place. 
The  serpents  soon  yielded  to  him,  and 
ere  long  a multitude  of  disciples  gathered 
round  him.  In  an  incredibly  short  time 
the  whole  face  of  the  island  was  changed. 
Instead  of  the  thorn,  there  came  up  the 
fir  tree ; and  instead  of  the  briar,  there 
came  up  the  myrtle  tree.  The  desert 
became  a paradise,  and  the  solitary  place 
was  glad.  The  island  was  watered  with 
streams  of  water,  enamelled  with  flowers, 
rich  in  pasture,  and  abundantly  fruitful. — 
St.  Hilary,  Life  of  St.  Iionore'  (or  Hono- 
ratus). 

There  needed  no  miracle  to  cfTect  this  change,  nor 
indeed  does  the  biographer  affirm  that  the  transformation 
was  miraculous.  A very  similar  change  occurred  in 
Brandenburg,  during  the  wise  rule  of  Frederick  William, 
the  great  elector.  Louis  XIV.  had  driven  from  France 
the  most  industrious  and  pcaccablo  of  his  subjects  by  bis 
insane  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Twenty  thousand 
of  the  fugitives  went  to  Brandenburg,  where  the  wise 
elector  gavo  them  allotments  ; and  by  their  industry  and 
frugality  they  soon  converted  the  waste  lands  of  Berlin 
into  potherb  gardens.  It  was  no  miracle,  beyond  that  of 
steady  industry,  which  made  either  of  these  places 
* ' blossom  as  the  rose." 


Destruction  of  the  Temple. 

Matt.  xxiv.  i.  2.  Uis  disciples  came  to  Jesus 
to  show  Him  the  buildings  of  the  temple.  And 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  See  yo  not  all  these 
things  ? Verily  I say  unto  you,  there  shall  nut 
be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall 
not  be  thrown  down. 

1 Kings  ix.  1.  Then  will  I cut  off  Israel  out 
of  the  land  which  1 have  given  them ; and  this 
house,  which  I have  hallowed  for  My  name,  will 
I cast  out  of  My  sight. 

(The  temple  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Kings  was  Solo- 
mon’s temple,  that  referred  to  in  Matthew  was  Herod's 
tomple.) 

Julian's  effort  to  rebuild  the  temple  abor- 
tive. [Julian’s  abortive  attempt  to  re- 
build the  temple  is  general^  quoted  by 
Christian  writers  as  a most  triumphant 
proof  of  the  truth  of  prophecy ; but  our 
Lord  does  not  say  it  shall  never  be  re- 
stored, but  that  it  shall  bo  utterly 
destroyed.  In  the  Book  of  Kings  we 
read  of  Solomon’s  temple,  “I  will  cast 
it  out  of  My  sight,”  not  that  it  shall 
never  be  restored  ; and  in  the  Gospels  we 
read  of  Herod’s  temple,  “ One  stone  shall 
not  be  left  upon  another  which  shall  not 
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be  thrown  down,”  not  that  it  shall  never 
be  built  up  again.  Solomon’s  temple 
was  cast  out  of  God’s  sight,  and  rose 
again  twice,  once  in  the  days  of  Nehe- 
miah,  and  again  in  the  day3  of  Herod ; 
analogy,  therefore,  would  be  better  carried 
out  if  Herod’s  temple,  having  been  utterly 
destroyed,  should,  after  a time,  be  re- 
built.— See  Warburton’o  Dissertation  on 
the  Project  of  Julian  to  rebuild  the  Temple  ; 
Ambrose,  Letter  xl.,  a.d.  388;  Eufinus ; 
Theodoret ; Socrates,  Ecclesiastical  JJis- 
tory  ; Sozomenes,  ditto  ; Philostorgius  ; 
Chrysostom  ; etc.,  etc.] 

Vfe  are  told  that  “Julian,  by  a letter 
full  of  hypocritical  flattery,”  assembled 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  stating  that,  from 
a careful  examination  of  prophecy,  the 
fulness  of  time  was  come,  when  the  Jews 
should  be  gathered  in.  He  put  at  their 
disposal  a host  of  workmen,  and  immense 
sums  of  money,  and  appointed  Alypius, 
his  friend,  to  superintend  the  restoration 
of  the  city  and  temple.  The  Jews  from 
all  quarters  flocked  to  the  holy  city,  and 
ill-treated  the  Christians.  For  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  temple,  the  materials  of 
Herod’s  temple  -were  employed.  Never 
work  went  on  so  merrily.  The  people 
worked  both  day  and  night.  Some  Jews 
actually  used  silver  trowels  and  hods 
to  show  honour  to  the  work  in  hand,  and 
expresstheirenthusiasm  therein.  Women 
the  most  delicate  assisted  by  carrying 
materials  for  building  in  their  robes,  and 
gave  freely  of  their  ornaments,  jewellery, 
and  wealth.  One  mind  and  one  spirit 
animated  all.  The  foundations  were 
laid,  but  while  count  Appius  pressed  on 
the  work,  flames  burst  out  from  the 
ground  contiguous  to  the  foundations, 
burning  the  workmen  and  rendering  the 
place  inaccessible.  St.  Chrysostom,  Sozo- 
menes, and  Theodoret  say  the  flames 
issued  from  the  new  foundations,  and  so 
persistent  were  they,  that  the  workmen 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  work. 
These  arc  the  words  of  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  bk.  ii.  ch.  1.  Marvellous  as 
this  statement  is  in  itself,  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  have  embellished  it  with  marvel 
upon  marvel.  They  tell  us  that,  besides 
the  fire,  there  were  earthquakes  and 
storms ; that  thunderbolts  fell ; that 
crosses  were  miraculously  impressed  on 
the  garments  of  those  who  laboured  in 
the  work  ; that  a luminous  cross,  enclosed 
in  a circle,  appeared  in  the  clouds ; that 
many  pursued  by  the  flames  would  have 
taken  refuge  in  neighbouring  churches, 
but  were  repelled  by  invisible  hands. 
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St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  says  it  was 
universally  believed,  and  all  the  world 
acknowledged,  that  when  the  builders 
fled  from  the  destructive  elements,  fire 
leaped  from  the  ground,  mutilating  some 
and  killing  others  ( Against  Julian , 

orat.  iv.).  These  earthquakes,  erup- 
tions, and  lightnings  were  repeated  every 
time  any  attempt  was  made  to  continue 
the  work,  which  was  therefore  of  necessity 
abandoned.  This  tale  is  told  by  a host 
of  writers,  who  agree  in  the  general  scope 
of  the  narrative,  though  they  differ  in 
details.  Libanius,  a pagan,  devoted  to 
the  service  of  Julian,  speaks  of  the  earth- 
quake, and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  was 
also  an  idolater  and  admirer  of  Julian. 

Devil  a Liar. 

John  viii.  44.  The  devil  is  a liar,  and  the 
father  of  lies.- 

The  devil,  by  a lie,  tries  to  disturb  St. 
Antony  while  preaching.  Once  when  St. 
Antony  was  preaching,  a messenger 
entered  the  place,  and  whispered  to  a 
noble  lady  that  her  son  had  just  died. 
St.  Antony  said  from  the  pulpit, 
“ Woman,  believe  it  not.  Thy  son  is 
alive  and  well ; but  the  devil  is  a liar 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  father  of 
lies.”  The  devil,  seeing  himself  foiled 
in  disturbing  the  congregation,  “ vanished 
away  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  assembly.” 
— Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the 
Saints. 

Devil  Man’s  Adversary. 

Eph.  iv.  27.  Neither  give  place  to  the  devil. 

Eph.  vi.  12.  We  wrestle  not  against  flesh 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against 
powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places. 

2 Tim.  ii.  26.  If  God  peradventure  will  give 
them  repentance,  and  that  they  may  recover 
themselves  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil,  who 
are  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will. 

J ames  iv.  7.  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee 
from  you. 

1 Pet.  v.  8,  9.  Your  adversary  the  devil,  as 
a roaving  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour:  whom  resist  steadfast  in  the 
faith. 

1 John  ii.  13.  I write  nnto  you,  young  men, . 
because  ye  have  overcome  the  wicked  one. 

St.  Francisca's  encounters  with  the  devil 
(a.d.  1384-1440).  The  devil,  who 

witnessed  with  regret  the  virtue  of  St. 
Francisca,  resolved  to  go  against  her,  and 
employ  all  his  efforts  to  get  her  into  his 
snare.  For  this  purpose  he  presented 
himself  to  her  in  a thousand  disguises, 
some  horrible,  others  ridiculous,  and 
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others,  again,  immodest.  He  was  fond  of 
attacking  her  at  prayer-time,  when  he 
would  roll  her  face  along  the  ground, 
drag  her  by  the  hair,  beat  her,  and  whip 
her  cruelly.  One  night,  as  she  was 
taking  a little  repose,  he  carried  into  her 
chamber  the  body  of  a man  who  had 
been  dead  a long  time,  the  stench  of 
which  never  left  her.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  set  down  all  her  combats  with 
this  adversary  of  her  soul,  in  all  of  which 
she  came  off  more  than  conqueror 
through  Him  who  loved  her,  and  gave 
Himself  for  her.  Even  her  ghostly  con- 
fessor, being  one  day  attacked  by  the 
devil,  was  delivered  by  her  prayers,  and 
many  abandoned  women  were  reclaimed 
by  her,  after  she  had  driven  the  devil  out 
of  them. — John  Mattiotti  (her  father- 
confessor),  Life  of  St.  Francisca. 

The  devil , to  ruin  the  monks  of  Mount 
Avernia,  sends  daily  offerings  to  the  con- 
vent. A certain  rich  man  entertained  no 
friendly  feeling  towards  the  monks  of 
Mount  Avernia ; but  one  day  the  com- 
munity was  amazed  at  receiving  from 
him  a present  of  some  dainty  production 
of  his  garden.  Their  astonishment  was 
increased  when  next  day  a fresh  supply 
was  received ; and  this  continued  for 
many  days.  At  last  some  of  the  older 
monks  began  to  feel  suspicious,  and 
called  on  the  rich  man.  Being  questioned 
about  the  matter,  he  replied  he  had  acted 
on  the  urgent  advice  of  his  gardener,  the 
best  servant  he  ever  had  in  his  service, 
and  one  only  lately  engaged.  The  monks 
asked  to  see  this  paragon  of  a servant, 
but  the  servant  positively  refused  to 
come  forward.  The  monks,  accordingly, 
went  into  the  garden,  fixed  their  eyes  on 
the  gardener,  and  instantly  recognized 
him  to  be  a spirit  of  evil,  who,  to  corrupt 
the  monks,  had  hit  upon  the  device  of 
alluring  them  to  habits  of  luxury. 
Unable  to  endure  the  gaze  of  these  holy 
men,  the  devil  instantly  vanished  ; but 
the  rich  man  never  after  met  with  so 
good  a servant.— R.  IT.  Busk,  Notes  and 
Queries , Oct.  20,  1883,  p.  302. 

Disfigurement  for  Christ’s 
Sake. 

Matt.  v.  29,  30.  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee, 
pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee : for  it  is 
profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body 
should  be  cast  into  hell.  And  if  thy  right  hand 
offend  thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from  thee  : for 
it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
should  parish,  and  not  that  thy  w-liole  body 
should  be  cast  into  hell. 


St.  Angadrema,  to  avoid  marriage , prags 
to  be  made  hideous  (seventh  century). 
Angadrema  was  the  daughter  of  Robert 
conlte  dc  Renty,  in  the  diocese  of  Arras, 
keeper  of  the  seals  in  the  reign  of 
Clotaire  III.  She  was  very  beautiful, 
well  educated,  and  deeply  religious. 
When  of  marriageable  age  her  father 
promised  her  in  marriage  to  Ansbert,  son 
of  Siwin,  seigneur  of  Chaussy,  near 
Mantes.  Angadrema  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  this  arrangement,  and 
was  placed  in  this  dilemma  : If  she  con- 
sented to  the  marriage,  she  would  break 
her  vow,  for  she  had  vowed  her  virginity 
to  Christ ; if  she  refused,  she  would 
disobey  her  father,  whom  she  dearly  loved. 
In  this  perplexity  she  threw  the  burden 
of  the  solution  on  God,  and  prayed  that 
He  rvould  render  her  such  an  object  of 
abhorrence  that  the  marriage  must  bo 
abandoned.  During  the  night  before  the 
marriage  she  was  struck  with  leprosy, 
and,  of  course,  the  marriage  was  broken 
off.  She  now  told  her  father  what  she 
had  done,  and  with  his  consent  she  took 
the  veil,  which  she  received  from  the 
hands  of  St.  Oucn,  archbishop  of  Rouen. 
The  moment  she  received  it  the  leprosy 
left  her,  and  she  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  The  archbishop  then  placed  her  in 
a monastery,  and  in  due  time  she  became 
abbess  of  Oroir  des  Vierges,  in  the  diocese 
of  Beauvais. — L’abbe'  Sabatier,  Vie  des 
Saints  de  Beauvais. 

St.  Angela  of  Merici,  that  she  might  not 
be  vain  of  her  beautiful  hair,  washed  it 
frequently  with  sooty  water  (a.d.  1474- 
1540).  St.  Angela  was  the  youngest  of 
five  children,  and  was  very  pious  even 
from  her  earliest  childhood.  This  she 
showed  by  her  disregard  of  finery,  and 
all  the  appliances  usually  resorted  to 
by  the  female  sex  to  set  off  their  personal 
advantages.  She  was  a very  beautiful 
child,  with  long  curling  blond  hair,  very 
glossy  and  extremely  fine.  As  every- 
body admired  and  praised  its  gloss  and 
colour,  she  used  to  wash  it  frequently  with 
soot  and  water,  even  when  she  was  a 
mere  child,  saying,  “If  thy  right  eye 
offend  thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from 
thee ; and  if  thy  hair  is  a temptation  to 
sin,  mar  its  beaut)’-,  lest  it  should  feed 
vanity,  and  wean  the  heart  from  God.” — 
Life  of  St.  Angela  di  Merici  (published 
at  Montpellier,  1804). 

I do  not  beliero  any  child  ever  existed  who  was  such  a 
religious  prig  as  this.  And  only  a monk  could  see  any 
merit  in  such  abnormal  childhood. 

St.  Enimia , to  escape  marriage,  prays 
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that  she  may  be  despoiled  of  her  beauty 
(seventh  century).  St.  Enimia,  daughter 
of  Clotaire  II.,  king  of  France,  was  full 
of  grace  and  beauty.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
she  vowed  her  virginity  to  Jesus  Christ. 
One  so  nobly  born  and  so  richly  en- 
dowed would  be  sure  to  have  suitors, 
and  at  an  early  age  her  hand  was  solicited 
by  a young  nobleman,  whose  addresses 
were  accepted  readily  by  the  king,  her 
father.  The  day  of  espousals  was  duly 
fixed,  and  ever}’-  preparation  was  made 
for  the  royal  marriage.  But  Enimia  felt 
that  the  force  of  her  vows  prevented  her 
obedience  to  her  father  in  this  particular  ; 
so  she  prayed  that  God  would  so  dis- 
figure her,  that  she  might  escape  the  sin 
of  marriage  without  the  sin  of  dis- 
obedience ; and  that  very  night  she  was 
covered  with  a hideous  leprosy.  Of 
course,  all  thoughts  of  marriage  were  now 
abandoned,  and  physicians  were  sent  for 
to  cure  the  disease ; but  as  it  was  sent  by 
God,  only  God  could  remove  it.  After 
several  years  of  suffering,  an  angel  came 
and  said  to  her,  “God  now  wishes  to 
restore  you  to  health ; you  are  therefore 
to  go  to  Gevaudan,  and  wash  in  the 
fountain  of  Burlc.”  Accordingly,  next 
day,  the  king  supplied  her  with  a suitable 
escort  and  all  things  necessary,  and  she 
started  for  Gevaudan.  Having  reached 
Gevaudan,  she  made  inquiries  about  the 
fountain  of  Burle,  but  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  it.  An  elderly  lady  said  there 
was  a fountain  celebrated  for  its  healing 
waters  at  a considerable  distance  from 
Gevaudan,  but  the  name  was  “ Bagnols  les 
Bains.”  The  princess  felt  certain  that 
this  could  not  be  the  fountain  mentioned 
by  the  angel,  and  again  prayed  to  be 
directed  aright.  The  angel  came  and 
said  to  her,  “No,  the  waters  of  Bagnols 
are  not  those  which  God  has  designed  for 
your  cure.  The  fountain  of  Burle  is 
close  by.”  After  diligent  search  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  some  shepherds  were 
heard  to  speak  of  the  Fontaine  de  Burlc, 
and,  being  asked  about  it,  they  directed 
the  princess  to  the  place.  Immediately 
she  plunged  into  this  fountain,  the  enor- 
mous rock  which  dominated  opened  its 
hundred  chinks,  and  sent  forth  streams 
of  water  in  great  abundance,  and  im- 
mediately they  reached  the  princess,  her 
leprosy  left  her,  and  her  skin  became 
clean  and  fresh  and  wholesome  as  that 
of  a little  child.  The  princess  now 
resolved  to  take  up  her  abode  in  this 
neighbourhood ; and  here  she  built  a 
monastery,  which  was  duly  dedicated 


to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Enimia  was 
its  first  abbess. — Propre  du  Diocese  de 
Monde,  1619. 

St.  Eusebia  and  her  companions,  called 
the mart  yrs  of  Marseilles  (seventh  century) . 
Not  far  from  Marseilles,  on  the  borders 
of  a little  river  called  the  Huveaune,  once 
stood  a monastery  of  St.  Cassian,  which 
has  won  immortal  renown  by  the  heroism 
of  its  abbess  and  her  sisterhood.  The 
lady  referred  to  was  St.  Eusebia,  who  had 
been  abbess  for  fifty  years.  The  times 
were  troublous  times,  for  the  Saracens 
had  invaded  Europe,  and  wherever  they 
marched,  they  pillaged,  they  sacked,  they 
devastated,  they  destroyed  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  cross  paled  before  the  cres- 
cent. Spain  had  succumbed  to  them, 
and  they  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  to 
ravage  France.  The  monasteries  were 
spoiled,  devastated,  burnt ; massacrewith- 
out  pity  was  the  order  of  march.  The 
churches  were  thrown  down,  the  priests 
put  to  the  sword,  disaster  followed  dis- 
aster, and  all  was  hopeless  despair,  for 
there  was  none  to  help.  The  monastery 
of  Eusebia  stood  isolated  and  alone,  and 
one  day  a number  of  Saracenic  soldiers 
were  observed  upon  the  walls.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost.  Eusebia  called  her 
companions  about  her,  and  addressed 
them  thus  : “ Courage,  my  companions  ! 
Courage,  virgins ! Still  some  little 
time  is  left  us,  and  victory  is  in  our 
hands.  Death  before  dishonour  be  our 
word.  Torments,  suffering,  a martyr’s 
death,  before  shame.  Pray  God  to  give 
us  a glorious  death,  but  to  protect  our 
innocence.  Pray  Christ,  whom  we  have 
chosen  for  our  Spouse,  may  fly  to  our 
aid  in  the  moment  of  our  need.  Christ 
sustain  you ! Christ  fortify  you  l He 
speaks  by  me  ; hear  Him,  sisters.  Sa- 
crifice your  beauty,  sisters,  but  spare 
your  souls.  Immolate  your  charms,  but 
save  your  innocence.  Tear  from  your 
faces  those  graces  which  attract  the 
ravisher,  and  where  they  seek  for  beauty, 
let  them  behold  sights  to  affright  their 
souls.  Follow  my  example,  sisters,  and 
ere  long,  I promise  you,  we  shall  all  join 
the  chorus-song  of  the  saints  in  light.” 
So  saying,  she  drew  a knife  across  her 
face,  and  mutilated  her  nose  and  lips. 
Blood  covered  her  face,  blood  reddened 
her  garments.  Her  example  inspired  the 
other  sisters ; and  when  the  soldiers 
entered,  they  were  horrified  to  behold 
these  bleeding  saints.  In  their  rage  and 
disappointment  they  fell  upon  them  with- 
out mercy,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword ; 
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but  now  they  behold  the  face  of  God,  and 
bear  His  name  in  their  foreheads,  in  that 
New  Jerusalem,  where  every  tear  is  wiped 
away  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. — L’abbd 
J.  B.  Magnan,  Conseiller  Catholique  (Mar- 
seille). 

Isberga,  to  avoid  marriage , prays  to  be 
deprived  of  her  beauty . Isberga,  daughter 
of  Pepin  le  Bref,  was  very  beautiful,  and 
was  first  asked  in  marriage  by  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople  ; but  this  alliance  was 
declined  by  the  advice  of  all  the  grandees 
of  thenation,  and  even  of  the  pope  himself, 
ller  next  suitor  was  the  prince  of  Wales 
— handsome,  rich,  young,  and  manly. 
Every  one  wished  Isberga  to  accept  this 
suit,  but  she  herself  had  vowed  to  remain 
single,  and,  that  she  might  not  violate 
her  vow,  she  prayed  that  God  would  mar 
her  beauty.  Forthwith  a violent  fever 
seized  her,  and  covered  her  with  a sort  of 
hideous  leprosy , insomuch  that  she  became 
an  object  of  disgust  to  all  who  saw  her. 
The  prince  took  leave  of  king  Pepin,  and, 
returning  to  his  own  country,  left  Isberga 
unmolested.  Ultimately  she  recovered 
her  beauty,  by  eating  an  eel  picked  out 
of  a dead  body  thrown  into  a ditch,  and 
embraced  a religious  life. — Yandrival, 
Life  of  St.  Isberga. 

St.  Syra,  to  prevent  marriage,  prays  that 
she  may  become  blind  (a.d.  G40).  St. 
Syrn,  of  the  royal  house  of  Scotland,  was 
the  daughter  of  Eugenius  IV.,  and  was 
brought  up  by  her  mother  according  to  the 
religious  notions  of  the  time.  When  of 
marriageable  age,  she  had  a great  number 
of  suitors,  but  having  vowed  her  virginity 
to  Christ,  she  prayed  earnestly  for  the 
“grace  of  blindness,”  in  order  to  resist 
the  demands  for  her  alliance  more  effect- 
ually. Her  prayer  was  granted,  but  she 
was  told  by  revelation  that  she  would 
recover  her  sight,  if  she  went  to  Troyes, 
and  made  her  prayers  to  St.  Savinian. 
So  she  went  to  Troyes  with  some  chosen 
companions,  discovered  the  tomb  of  the 
saint,  then  unknown,  prayed  that  her 
sight  might  be  restored,  recovered  it,  and 
lived  the  rest  of  her  life  as  a religious 
recluse. — Boitel,  Beauties  of  the  History  of 
Champagne. 

Divided  Kingdom. 

Matt.  iii.  24.  If  a kingdom  he  divided  against 
itself,  that  kingdom  cannot  stand. 

“ Divide  and  conquer." 

. , Examples : Divisions  among  the  Tro- 
jans  brought  in  the  Greeks  to  their 
destruction ; 
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The  divisions  of  the  Greeks  brought  in 
the  Macedonian  Philip; 

The  divisions  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy- 
brought  in  the  Persian ; 

The  divisions  of  the  Persian  monarchy- 
brought  in  the  Macedonian  ; 

The  divisions  of  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archy brought  in  the  Roman  ; 

The  divisions  of  the  Roman  empire 
brought  in  the  Turks  ; 

The  divisions  of  the  Jews  brought  about 
the  destruction  of  their  nation  ; 

The  divisions  of  the  Britons  brought  in 
the  Saxons  ; etc.,  etc, 

Cyrus,  by  dividing  the  Euphrates,  was 
enabled  to  ford  it.  When  Cyrus  came 
near  Babylon  with  his  great  army-,  he 
found  the  river,  which  he  wanted  to  pass, 
so  deep  that  it  could  not  be  forded  ; so 
he  caused  it  to  be  divided  into  numerous 
channels,  whereby  it  was  soon  so  reduced 
in  depth,  that  his  men  passed  over  almost 
on  dry  land,  and  took  the  city. — The 
Bundle  of  Sticks. 

Dumb  Idols. 

1 Con.  xii.  2.  Yc  know  that  ye  were  Gentiles 
carried  about  unto  these  dumb  idols  [i.e.  these 
idols  now  dumb,  according  to  the  subjoined 
quotations], 

A s soon  as  the  apostles  Simon  and  Jude 
entered  a country,  all  the  idols  became  dumb. 
The  apostle  Simon  preached  in  Egypt, 
and  Jude  in  Mesopotamia,  and,  as  St. 
Isidore  and  St.  Ado  say,  “ as  soon  as  they 
came  into  these  countries,  all  tha  idols, 
which  before  gave  lively-  oracles,  became 
dumb.”  The  two  apostles  went  together 
into  Persia,  and  there  also  the  oracles 
ceased  to  give  responses.  When  Baradach 
(called  Xerxes)  went  to  consult  an  oracle 
respecting  a great  war  which  he  had 
taken  in  hand,  the  priests  told  him  he 
must  look  for  no  responses  so  long  as 
Simon  and  Jude  remained  in  the  land. 
Baradach  then  sent  for -the  apostles,  and 
told  them  he  acknowledged  their  God  to 
be  mightier  than  his,  inasmuch  as  He 
had  silenced  the  oracles.  He  then  asked 
them  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  war 
he  had  in  hand.  The  apostles  replied, 
“That  you  may  see,  0 king,  the  im po- 
tency of  your  gods  and  the  falsehoods  of 
y-our  oracles,  we  will  give  them  leave  to 
answer  you.”  So  Baradach  sent  for  his 
priests,  and  they  said  to  the  king,  “ The 
war  in  hand,  0 king,  will  be  both  long 
and  bloody-.”  The  two  apostles  laughed, 
and  Baradach  asking  why-  they  laughed, 
they  answered,  “Never  fear,  O king; 
to-morrow,  at  three  o’clock,  ambassadors 
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will  come  from  the  Indian  rebels  with 
overtures  of  peace.”  Baradach  said  he 
would  keep  both  apostles  and  priests  in 
safe  custody  till  sunset  next  day,  and 
those  who  should  then  prove  to  have 
spoken  falsely  should  be  put  to  death. 
Next  day,  at  three  o’clock,  the  Indian 
ambassadors  arrived,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  two  apostles,  and  Baradach 
concluded  peace  with  them.-  He  would 
have  put  the  priests  to  death,  but  the 
apostles  interfered,  and  they  were  simply 
dismissed  in  disgrace.  The  king  was 
then  baptized,  and  the  apostles  were 
allowed  to  preach  freely  to  the  people  ; 
so  they  went  through  all  Babylon,  healing 
the  sick,  and  bringing  many  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ.  They  also  consecrated 
Abdias  as  bishop  of  Babylon,  and  ordained 
both  priests  and  deacons. — Edward  Kines- 
man  (1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  pp.  853, 
854. 

Enemies  turned  back  or  scat- 
tered. 

Psalm  lxvlli.  1-3.  Let  God  arise,  let  His 
enemies  be  scattered : let  them  that  hate  Him 
flee  before  Him.  But  let  the  righteous  be  glad  ; 
let  them  rejoice  before  God ; yea,  let  them  ex- 
ceedingly rejoice. 

Psalm  xxxv.  4.  Let  them  be  confounded  and 
put  to  shame  that  seek  after  my  soul : let  them 
be  turned  back  and  brought  to  confusion  that 
devise  me  hurt. 

Psalm  xci.  3.  Surely  He  shall  deliver  thee 
from  the  snare  of  the  fowler. 

Attila  saw  two  angels  standing  beside  St. 
Leo.  'When  Attila  threatened  Rome,  St. 
Leo,  with  his  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
went  to  him  in  all  their  bravery  to  plead 
for  the  city.  To  the  nmazement  of  every 
one,  Attila  forthwith  removed  his  army  ; 
and  being  asked  the  reason  why,  replied, 
“While  pope  Leo  was  speaking,  1 dis- 
tinctly saw  two  shining  beings  of  vener- 
able aspect,  and  manifestly  not  of  this 
earth,  standing  by  his  side.  They  had 
flaming  swords  in  their  hands,  and 
menaced  me  with  death  if  I refused  to 
withdraw  my  army.”  The  writer  con- 
tinues, “ The  Church  has  ever  held  it  for 
certain  that  the  two  beings  alluded  to 
were  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.” — Damasus, 
Lives  of  the  Popes. 

St.  Genevieve  delivers  Paris  from  Attila 
(a.d.  450).  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
called  “ The  Scourge  of  God,”  entered 
Gaul  in  450,  and  spread  desolation  wherever 
he  went.  It  was  expected  he  would  pass 
through  Paris,  and  lay  it  waste.  The 
people  were  in  a terrible  state  of  conster- 
nation, but  St.  Genevibve  exerted  herself 


to  allay  their  terror,  to  persuade  them  to 
remain,  and  to  place  their  trust  in  God. 
Her  influence  was  very  great,  and  many 
obeyed  her  words ; but  others  doubted, 
and  fled  for  safety  elsewhere.  Attila, 
instead  of  marching  to  Paris,  went  from 
Champagne  to  Orleans,  and  then  turned 
suddenly  back  again.  The  people  of  Paris 
could  hardly  believe  it  possible,  but  they 
all  ascribed  their  deliverance  to  the 
prayers  of  St.  Genevibve.  Next  year 
(a.d.  451),  a combined  army  of  Romans, 
Franks,  and  Visigoths  overthrew  Attila 
at  Chalons-sur-Marnc,  and  the  victory 
was  considered  to  be  a miracle,  also 
ascribed  to  the  holy  virgin  of  Nanterre. 
— Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (Life  of  St. 
Genevibve),  Jan.  3. 

The  Badagars,  who  were  about  to  attack 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  confounded  and  put  to 
confusion.  The  Badagars,  a very  ferocious 
people,  came  in  hot  haste  over  the  moun- 
tains, intent  to  kill  Xavier,  and  destroy 
the  Christians  of  Trauancor  and  Como- 
rinum.  Xavier  was  informed  of  their 
approach,  and  went  forth  all  alone  to 
confront  them.  No  sooner  did  he  show 
himself,  than  the  army  came  to  a sudden 
halt,  wholly  unable  to  advance.  They 
were  spellbound  ; and  when  their  leaders 
bade  them  advance,  they  declared  they 
durst  not  encounter  the  lightning  of  his 
ej'es,  nor  face  the  terrible  giant  that  stood 
beside  him.  When  the  leaders  of  the 
host  observed  these  things,  they  also  were 
confounded,  and  sounded  a retreat ; so 
that  it  was  literally  fulfilled  that  they 
who  devised  his  hurt  were  put  to  shame, 
and  they  who  sought  after  his  soul  were 
turned  back  and  put  to  confusion. — 
Cardinal  de  Monte,  Speech  before  Gregory 
XV.  at  the  canonization  of  Francis  Xavier 
(Jan.  19,  1622). 

Engraved  on  the  Heart. 

Pnov.  iii.  3.  Write  them  upon  the  table  of 
thine  heart. 

Jer.  xxxi.  33.  I will  put  My  law  iu  their 
inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts. 

2 Cor.  iii.  2.  Ye  are  our  epistle  written  in 
our  hearts,  uot  with  ink,  but  with  [?by]  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God. 

The  word  CALAIS  engraved  on  the  heart 
of  queen  Mary  (1516,  1553-1558).  When 
Calais  was  lost,  queen  Mary  was  so  vexed 
that  she  declared  the  word  CALAIS 
would  be  found  written  on  her  heart  at 
death. 

The  name  FELIPE  written  on  the  heart 
of  Montpcnsier.  Montpensier  said,  if  his 
body  were  opened  at  death,  the  name 
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FELIPE  [II.  of  Spain]  would  be  found 
imprinted  on  bis  heart. — Motley,  Dutch 
Depublic,  pt.  ii.  5. 

The  name  JESUS  engraved  on  the  heart 
of  St.  Ignatius  (a.d.  116).  Ignatius  was 
exposed  to  lions  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
Rome.  Being  asked  why  he  had  always 
the  name  of  Jesus  in  his  mouth,  he 
replied,  “Because  it  is  graven  on  my 
heart.”  And  so  indeed  it  was  ; for  after 
death,  when  his  body  was  opened,  the 
word  JESUS  was  found  written  on  his 
heart  in  letters  of  gold.  Ribera,  a Spanish 
painter,  has  a picture  representing  this. 
A lion  is  tearing  open  the  martyr’s  heart 
with  his  claws,  and  exposes  the  letters 
of  gold  written  thereon. — Antoninus  ; 
Metaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

Margaret  of  Metola  carried  in  her  heart 
three  intaglios  of  Christ  (fourteenth  cen- 
tury). Margaret  of  Metola  was  born 
blind,  and  forsaken  of  her  parents.  She 
was  brought  up  by  a poor  cottager  with 
a large  family,  and  ultimately  received 
into  the  sisterhood  of  the  Tiers  Ordre  de 
St.  Dominique.  Her  love  for  Christ  was 
so  great,  that  at  death  three  little  intaglios 
of  Christ  on  small  stones  were  found  in 
her  heart ; and  in  Christian  art  she  is  so 
represented. — Father  Marchfese,  The  Domi- 
nican Year. 

The  name  MAD  Y written  on  the  heart 
of  St.  Peter  Thomas  (died  a.d.  1366.)  St. 
Peter  Thomas  “could  eat  nothing,  could 
drink  nothing,  could  do  nothing,  without 
ronouncing  or  invoking  the  name  of 
lary,”  and  we  are  assured  that  at  his 
death  the  word  MARY  was  found  graven 
on  his  heart. — Philip  Mazzeri,  Life  of  St. 
Peter  Thomas. 

St.  Henry  Suzo  cuts  on  his  breast  the  word 
JESUS  (a.d.  1365.)  One  day  St.  Henry 
Suzo  took  a knife,  and  “love  guiding 
his  hand,”  he  punctured  on  his  breast  the 
five  letters  of  the  name  Jesus,  and  said, 
“ O Jesus,  the  only  love  of  my  soul,  may 
the  name  I have  written  on  my  breast 
be  engraved  in  my  heart.”  The  name 
thus  punctured  by  the  knife  remained 
till  death.- — Pustet  of  Ratisbonne,  The 
Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Suzo , sur- 
named  “ Amandus." 

The  Virgin  Mary  shows  the  Cistercian 
Order  written  in  her  heart  (a.d.  1109) . One 
day  a Cistercian  monk  saw  heaven  open. 
The  angels  were  seated  on  shining  thrones, 
amidst  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles. 
"With  the  heavenly  host  he  recognized 
the  monks  of  the  several  religious  orders, 
but  failed  to  discover  any  of  his  own 
brotherhood.  “How  is  this,  0 holy 


Virgin  V ” he  cried  in  affright.  “ I cannot 
see  a single  Cistercian  among  all  the 
celestial  denizens.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  Cistercians,  who  honour  thee 
above  all  other  orders,  are  not  admitted 
into  paradise?”  The  queen  of  heaven, 
seeing  her  servant  greatly  troubled  in 
spirit,  replied,  “No,  no;  the  Cistercians 
are  so  dear  to  me  that  I carry  them  in  my 
bosom.”  So  saying,  sho  opened  her  robe, 
and  showed  him  how  she  carried  about 
with  her  at  all  times  these  devoted 
brothers  of  the  Cistercian  Order.  Trans- 
ported with  delight,  the  monk  to  whom 
this  revelation  was  made  recounted  to 
his  brothers  of  Citeau  what  he.had  seen, 
and  all  the  brotherhood  gave  thanks  to 
God  and  the  ever-blessed  Virgin. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandus),  yoI.  iii. 
Jan.  26. 

Falls  inflict  no  Injury  on 
Saints. 

Matt.  iv.  6.  The  devil,  having  set  Jesus  on 
a pinnacle  of  the  temple,  said  to  Him,  If  Thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  Thyself  down : for  it  is 
written,  He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  con- 
cerning Thee : and  in  their  hands  shall  they  bear 
Thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  Thou  dash  Thy  foot 
against  a stone. 

St.  Agatha  Hildegardes,  thrown  from  a 
dungeon-keep , receivestioinjury  (a.d.  1024). 
Agatha  Hildegardes  was  the  wife  of 
count-palatine  Paul,  who  for  some 
motive  best  known  to  himself  chose  to 
suspect  her  of  infidelity,  and  locked  her 
up  in  the  castle  donjon.  After  a long 
imprisonment,  the  count  one  day  went 
to  visit  her,  and  pretending  penitence, 
induced  her  to  walk  with  him  on  the 
keep,  and  then  pushed  her  from  the  top 
of  the  tower  into  the  foss  below.  Sup- 
posing her  dead,  he  began  to  wail,  and 
cry  for  the  servants,  to  whom  he  said 
their  mistress  had  fallen  over  the  tower. 
The  servants  ran  to  the  foss,  fully  ex- 
pecting to  find  a dead  body  horribly 
mangled,  but  to  their  amazement  they 
found  the  countess  wholly  uninjured ; 
and  they  thanked  God  that  He  bad  given 
His  angels  charge  concerning  her.  The 
count  made  the  best  of  the  matter  he 
could,  confessed  his  crime,  and  expiated 
it  with  a long  penitence. — Bollandus,  Acta 
Sanctorum. 

Fasts  observed  by  Infants. 

Joel  ii.  15,  1G.  Sanctify  a fast;  gather  the 
people.;  assemble  the  elders;  gather  the  children, 
[even]'  those  that  suck  the  breast. 

Marianne  dc  Jesus  fasted  when  an  infant 
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inarms  (a.d.  1618-1645).  Mgr.  Guerin, 
chamberlain  of  Leo  XIII.,  assures  us  that 
Marianne  de  Paredes,  who  at  the  age 
of  eight  changed  her  name  to  Marianne 
de  Jesus,  practised  fasting  from  the  hour 
of  her  birth.  She  would  take  the  breast 
only  twice  a day,  at  noon  and  midnight. 
On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  only  once 
a day.  Her  mother  thought  that  the 
milk  was  not  to  the  child’s  liking,  and 
got  a wet-nurse.  But  no ; the  child  would 
never  change  her  hours — twice  a day 
five  times,  and  once  a day  twice  in  the 
week. — Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vi.  p.  230. 

If  this  talc  is  credible,  it  will  be  easy  to  believe  what 
Schoneich  tells  us  about  Christian  Heinrich  Heinecken. 
That  a babe  at  tbb  breast  should  know  anything  of  the 
[Roman]  Catholic  fast-days,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  is 
rather  too  much  to  expect.  The  chickens  of.Compostella 
may  stand  beside  this  fasting  babe. 

Marianne  wrote  her  life,  but  with  unusual  good  taste 
her  confessor  burnt  the  manuscript  when  she  died.  One 
can  only  regret  that  Godescard  and  Mgr.  Gudrin  did  not 
follow  the  snmo  example.  Some  may  say  the  same  of 
this  recital,  but  they  will  wholly  mistake  the  difference 
of  the  two  standpoints. 

[<SL]  Nicholas  of  Myrrha  fasted  when  an 
infant.  St.  Nicholas  of  Myrrha,  after- 
wards bishop  and  confessor,  knew  “ when 
to  draw  nourishment  from  the  breast,  and 
when  to  abstain.”  On  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  he  would  never  take  the  breast 
more  than  once  a day,  and  on  the  great 
fasts  he  abstained  altogether,  so  that  the 
Spirit  was  given  to  him  even  from  his 
very  birth. — John  (the  deacon),  Chronicles 
of  the  bishops  of  Naples  (sixteenth  cen- 
tury). See  also  Methodius,  Meta- 
phrases, etc.  He  is  also  mentioned  by 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromates  vii. 
p.  877. 

[6’t.]  Simon  Stock  fasted  when  an  infant 
(a.d.  1164).  Simon  Stock  was  the  child 
of  an  English  baron  of  Kent  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  Even  from  birth  he 
showed  signs  of  his  future  holy  life,  for 
on  Saturdays,  and  all  the  vigils  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  he  refused  the  breast,  and 
kept  unbroken  fasts. — Life  of  Simon  Stock 
(thirteenth  century.) 

Wednesday  is  a fast-day  in  remembrance  that  Christ 
was  taken  prisoner  on  that  day  ; Friday  ns  the  day  of  His 
crucifixion ; Saturday  as  the  day  of  His  entombment. 
Why  Simon  Stock  fasted  on  Saturday  and  not  on  Friday 
is  not  explained.  (For  tho  twenty  tote-days  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  see  pt  iii.)  Seventy-two  fast-days  in  a year  for  an 
Infant  may  seem  nil  very  well  to  a monk,  but  to  any  one 
who  knows  about  children  practically  the  thing  is  utterly 
absurd. 

Fire  a Test. 

1 Con.  iii.  12,  13.  If  any  man  build  upon 
this  foundation  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
wood,  hay,  Btubble ; every  man’s  work  shall 
he  made  manifest : for  the  day  shall  declare  it, 
bhause  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire ; and  the 


fire  shall  try  every  man’s  work  of  wbat  sort 
it  is. 

St.  Dominic  tries  the  doctrines  of  the 
Albigenses  by  fire.  St.  Dominic  bade  the 
Albigenses  write  down  their  doctrines 
and  religious  opinions  in  one  book,  while 
he  wrote  in  another  the  true  Catholic 
doctrines.  The  two  books  were  then 
thrown  into  a huge  bonfire  in  the  public 
market-place,  which  was  crowded  with 
spectators.  The  Albigensian  book  was 
consumed  in  a moment ; but  St.  Dominic’s 
book  remained  unhurt,  and  leaped  three 
times  out  of  the  fire,  having  been  thrice 
cast  in.  Although  this  “miracle  "brought 
some  to  the  truth,  yet  others  remained 
obstinate  in  their  errors. — John  Gerzonius 
(orator  of  Bologna) ; confirmed  by  Theo- 
dore of  Apoldia  (of  the  Order  of  St. 
Dominic).  They  were  not  present,  but 
they  wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Dominic. 

Presuming  the  legend  to  be  true,  it  is  a pity  that  the 
book  was  not  carefully  preserved,  that  the  material 
thereof  might  be  tested.  Every  one  knows  how  paper, 
muslin,  etc.,  can  bo  made  fire-proof ; and  asbestos  is  fire- 
proof, thin  lamina  of  which  might  pass  for  paper.  The 
"miracle"  is  worth  nothing  unless  the  materials  of  the 
books  were  identical  in  every  respect. 

Ordeals  by  fire  and  water.  “ When 
thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I will  be 
with  thee ; and  through  the  rivers,  they 
shall  not  overflow  thee : when  thou 

walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not 
be  burnt ; neither  shall  the  flame  kindle 
upon  thee.”  Here,  then,  was  a test  of 
guilt  and  innocence  : if  water  and  fire  did 
no  harm  to  the  accused,  God  was  with 
him  to  assert  his  innocence  ; if  not,  God 
left  him  alone  to  reap  the  reward  of  his 
unrighteousness.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
this  class  of  vindication  was  very  general, 
the  fire  ordeals  being  reserved  for  the 
free  and  well-to-do,  the  water  ordeals 
being  confined  to  serfs,  slaves,  and 
minions. 

In  the  fire  ordeals,  the  accused  was 
required  to  hold  a ball  of  red-hot  iron 
in  one  hand,  or  both  hands,  for  an  allotted 
time  ; or  he  had  to  walk  barefoot  and 
blindfold  among  nine  red-hot  plough- 
shares. If  innocent,  he  received  no  in- 
jury; but  if  guilty,  the  iron  burnt  him. 
As  the  priests  had  the  management  of 
the  ordeals,  and  a certain  length  of  time 
transpired  before  the  accused  was  put 
to  the  test,  those  who  paid  well  were 
taught  how  to  escape  injury,  and  the  test 
was  more  a gauge  of  fees  than  of  any- 
thing else. 

In  the  water  ordeals  the  accused  were 
required  to  plunge  one  or  both  arms  into 
boiling-hot  water ; or,  being  bound  hand 
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and  foot,  were  cast  into  running  water. 
If  uninjured  by  the  scalding  water,  or 
buoyed  up  on  the  river,  like  a cork,  God 
testified  to  their  innocence,  by  not  per- 
mitting the  water  to  harm  them,  and 
vice  versa. 

Oaths  in  legal  transactions.  Oaths,  still  exacted  in 
many  legal  transactions,  aro  a relic  of  the  same  custom. 
The  person  now  kisses  the  New  Testament;  in  former 
times  ho  laid  his  right  hand  on  some  relics,  saying,  " So 
help  me  God.”  Of  course  the  idea  is,  that  God  will 
interpose  to  punish  the  swearer  if  he  speaks  falsely,  ami 
will  protect  him  if  he  speaks  the  truth.  The  sooner  this 
rag  of  the  obsolete  ordeals  is  done  away  with  the  better, 
for  however  such  a ceremony  may  restrain  the  ignorant, 
it  is  false  teaching  and  mischievous.  If  there  is  a shadow 
of  truth  in  it,  then  by  all  means  be  consistent,  and  return 
to  the  ordeals  at  once. 

Thanksgivings  Jor  victories.  Thanks  offered  to  God 
for  a victory  is  another  relic  of  the  same  notion.  The 
very  fact  of  a victory  is  thus  supposed  to  prove  the  right- 
eousness of  the  cause,  just  as  the  fact  of  passing  through 
an  ordeal  unscathed  proved  innocence.  No  one  believes 
that  God  interposes  in  ordeals  or  wagers  by  battle  to 
defend  the  right,  and  no  ono  can  possibly  bolievc  that  all 
victories  have  been  on  the  sido  of  right.  It  was  blasphe- 
mous, after  the  massacre  of  the  Poles  by  the  Russians,  to 
sing  a Tc  Dcum,  ns  if  the  God  of  battles  could  possibly 
approve  such  treachery  and  wanton  bar  bar  it}'.  Can 
any  one  in  his  senses  believe  that  the  victories  of  Alexander, 
Julius  Cresar,  Bonaparte,  those  of  Montfort  over  the 
Albigenses,  those  of  Felipe  II.  of  Spain  over  the  Nether- 
landers,  or  those  of  the  Zulus  over  our  own  troops,  were 
due  to  the  interference  of  God  l The  notion  is  preposter- 
ous in  the  extreme.  Victories  ore  no  proofs  ofra  righteous 
cause.  More  than  half  are  wholly  uiijustiflablc,  and  not 
a few  aro  a disgrace  to  the  history  of  man. 

Fool. 

1 Cor.  iii.  18.  If  any  man  among  you  seemeth 
to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a fool, 
that  be  may  be  wise. 

St.  Jsido/-a  of  Tabeiines  was  accounted  a 
fool.  In  a female  convent  at  Tabennes, 
in  Egypt,  was  a sister  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  convent  treated  as  a fool,  and  was 
employed  to  wash  up  dishes,  and  for 
other  menial  works  of  the  humblest  kind. 
She  wore  a patchwork  turban,  and  her 
dress  was  one  of  rags,  patched  with  sundry 
bits  of  cloth.  The  house  contained  four 
hundred  inmates,  none  of  which  ever  saw 
the  scullion  eat,  or  drink,  or  sit  at  table. 
She  was  ill-treated  by  every  one,  but 
never  complained;  and  she  rarely  uttered 
a word.  Not  far  from  this  convent  lived 
a holy  man,  named  Pyoterius,  to  whom 
an  angel  appeared,  and  bade  him  go  to  the 
convent  of  Tabennes,  and  look  up  a sister 
there  whom  he  would  know  by  her  head- 
gear,  a kind  of  crown.  “ That  sister,” 
said  the  angel,  “ is  holier  than  thou  art. 
Though  always  in  tribulation,  both  night 
and  day,  she  is  always  with  God,  and 
never  troubled  in  mind ; while  you, 
though  living  alone,  are  troubled  with 
a thousand  distractions.”  Pyoterius  went 
to  the  convent,  and  requested  to  see  the 
sisters.  They  were  all  brought  before 
]iiin  ; but  the  old  saint  said,  “ One  is  still 
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missing.”  “ My  father,”  said  the  lady. : 
superior,  “all  are  here  except  a poor- 
scullion,  who  is  a fool.”  “ Let  me  seen 
her,”  said  the  hermit.  Immediately. 
Isidora  entered,  Pyoterius  fell  at  herr 
feet,  and  cried,  “Bless  me,  my  sister,,- 
beloved  of  the  Lord  ! ” The  four  hundred  U 
were  amazed,  but  Pyoterius  said  to  them,,j 
“ Pray  that  you  may  find  as  much  favour  r 
in  the  day  of  judgment  as  this  despised  j 
one.  I tell  you,  the  Lord  hath  said,  you.ij 
think  yourselves  wise,  but  let  those  who 
think  themselves  wiso  become  as  this 
fool,  that  they  may  be  wise.”  So  saying,  , 
he  left  the  convent.  A few  da}fs  afterr 
this,  St.  Isidora,  unable  to  endure  thee 
altered  treatment  which  she  received,  left  c 
the  convent,  and  was  never  heard  of  more.  J 
— Rosweidc,  Vies  des  Peres.  (This  is  toldd 
by  St.  Basil.) 

Foolishness  of  Preaching. 

1 Cor.  i.  21,  29.  It  has  pleased  God  by  then 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  thatl 
believe.  For  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  of  the  :t 
world  to  confound  the  wise,  that  no  flesh  should, 
glory  in  His  presence. 

Philetus,  the  rhetorician,  vanquished  by 
the  foolishness  of  preaching.  Philetus, > 
a disciple  of  Hermogenes  the  rhetoricians 
coming  to  maintain  a disputation  with1 
St.  James  the  Elder,  relied  much  on  hi: 
casuistry  and  sophistrj' ; but  the  apostle  i 
with  all  simplicity  and  faithfulness - 
preached  to  his  antagonist  Christ  and  Hitt 
crucified.  When  Philetus  returned  to  hi:  ‘ 
master,  he  told  him,  saying,  “I  went  n 
sophist,  but  have  returned  a Christian.”— 
Spencer,  Things  Old  and  New. 

Fountain  becomes  a River. 

Es-rn.  x.  6.  A little  fountain  became  a river 

Ecclesiasticus  xxiv.  31.  I said,  I will  wate 
my  best  garden,  and  will  water  abundantly  no 
garden-bed.  Audio!  my  brook  became  a river 
and  my  river  became  a sea. 

St.  Bertha  mahes  a little  fountain  a rim  ' 
(seventh  century).  The  town  of  Avenay 
•was  so  badly  supplied  with  water,  tha  ; 
the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Val  d’O 
implored  their  holy  mother  St.  Bertha  t< 
help  them  by  her  prayers.  While  shi 
was  at  her  orison  to  this  end,  St.  Peter  I 
in  the  form  of  a venerable  old  man,  cam: 
to  her,  holding  in  his  hands  two  goldet 
keys,  and  told  her  to  buy  a little  spo  . 
of’  land  near  the  abbey,  where  was  t 
fountain  of  -water,  which  she.  might  utilize 
for  the  town.  St.  Bertha  bought  the 
piece  of  land  for  a livre  of  silver  (£*  i 
present  value  of  money),  but  had  now  t< 
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cause  the  -water  to  flow  in  a perpetual 
stream  to  the  town  of  Avenay.  To  this 
end,  she  traced  on  the  earth  with  a stick 
from  the  fountain  to  the  town  the  course 
which  the  water  was  to  take  ; the  water 
made  a channel  along  this  trace,  and 
never  after  deviated  from  it.  This  river 
is  still  called  the  “ Livre,”  from  the  price 
which  St.  Bertha  paid  for  the  purchase. 
— L’abbe  Flodoard,  History  of  the  Church 
of  Reims. 

Fruitful  Harvests. 

Prov.  Iii.  9,  10.  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy 
substance,  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with 
plenty. 

Deut.  xxviii.  1-8.  If  thou  shalt  hearken 
diligently  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
to  observe  and  do  all  His  commandments  . . . 
blessed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy  store.  . . . 
The  Lord  shall  command  the  blessing  upon  thee 
in  thy  storehouses. 

Two  farmers  put  the  promise  of  God  to 
the  test  (thirteenth  century).  St.  Peter 
of  Ravenna,  preaching  at  Como  on  the 
text,  “Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  sub- 
stance, so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with 
plenty,”  excited  the  attention  of  two 
farmers.  One  scoffed  at  the  notion,  and 
declared  that  whether  ho  honoured  the 
Lord  or  the  devil,  his  harvest  would 
depend  on  his  own  farming ; the  other 
commended  his  labours  to  God,  and  vowed 
to  dedicate  to  Him  a tenth  of  his  gains, 
if  lie  vouchsafed  to  bless  his  crops.  The 
days  of  harvest  came ; the  fields  of  the 
former  did  not  produce  “one  single  ear 
of  corn,”  while  those  of  his  next  "neigh- 
bour produced  a hundredfold.  However, 
the  failure  of  the  former  farmer  brought 
about  his  complete  conversion,  and  ever 
after  he  hearkened  diligently  to  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  and  was  blegscd  in  his  basket 
and  his  store.— Ambrose  Tregio,  Life  of 
St.  Peter  the  Martyr. 

Frustation  of  Wicked  Devices. 

Psalm  lii.  1-5.  Why  boastest  thou  thyself  in 
mischief,  0 mighty  man  ? the  goodness  of  God 
endureth  continually.  . . . God  shall  destroy 
thee  for  ever;  He  shall  take  thee  away,  and 
rout  thee  out  of  the  land  of  the  living. 

Psalm  ii.  1-i.  Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and 
the  people  imagine  a vain  thing?  . . . lie  that 
sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh:  the  Lord 
shall  have  them  in  derision. 

St.  Martina  secs  the  devices  of  Alexander 
Severus  frustrated  (a.d.  226).  The 
emperor  Alexander  Scverus  commanded 
St.  Martina  to  be  taken  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  to  offer  incense  ; but  no  sooner 
utd  she  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  than 


the  image  of  Apollo  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  was  shattered  to  pieces.  Alexander, 
greatly  irritated,  commanded  his  officers 
to  box  the  maiden’s  face,  and  then  ordered 
her  to  be  stripped,  and  lacerated  with 
iron  hooks.  Four  men  Were  appointed 
for  the  work  ; but  the  Lord  held  them  in 
derision,  and  sent  four  angels  to  turn  the 
instruments  of  torture  from  the  damsel 
to  her  tormentors.  The  emperor,  seeing 
this,  sent  eight  other  officers  to  take  their 
places.  They  hoisted  their  victim  in  the. 
air  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  her  flesh 
with  strong  iron  needles ; but  the  tor- 
mentors were  struck  to  the  earth  by  an 
invisible  power,  and  were,  like  Saul, 
converted  to  the  new  faith.  Alexander, 
beside  himself  with  rage,  commanded 
them  all  to  be  beheaded,  and  their  names 
were  enrolled  amongst  the  martyrs  and 
confessors  of  Jesus  Christ. — Baronius, 
Ecclesiastical  Annals  (1588-93). 

St.  Martina.  Next  day  St.  Martina 
was  taken  again  to  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  the  emperor  told  her  if  she  refused 
to  offer  sacrifice  he  would  hack  every 
inch  of  her  flesh  from  her  bones.  Still 
she  persisted,  and  was  then  stripped,  laid 
with  her  face  towards  the  earth,  tied 
hands  and  feet  to  four  posts,  and  scourged 
by  seven  strong  men  till  they  dropped 
with  fatigue.  The  father  of  Alexander, 
named  Eumenius,  advised  his  son  to  send 
the  damsel  back  to  her  dungeon  and  to 
pour  scalding  hot  oil  over  her  wounds ; 
but  immediately  she  entered  her  dungeon 
she  found  it  lighted  with  light  from 
heaven,  and  heard  angels  singing  the 
praises  of  the  Most  High.  At  the  same 
time,  all  her  sufferings  were  assuaged,  and 
all  her  wounds  were  healed. — Sunus,  and 
Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i. 

Gifts  from  Heaven  and  Mira- 
cles of  Convenience. 

1 Kings  xv.  4.  For  David’s  sake  did  the  Lord 
his  God  give  him  a lamp  iu  Jerusalem. 

Gen.  xliii.  23.  God  hath  given  you  treasure 
in  your  sacks. 

Psalm  lxviii.  18.  Thou  hast  received  gifts  for 
men. 

Eccles.  iii.  13.  It  is  the  gift  of  God. 

1 Cor.  i.  7.  Every  man  hath  his  proper  gift 
of  God. 

James  i.  17.  Every  good  gift  and  every 
perfect  gift  is  from  above. 

angel  gives  St.  Fursy  a clock  (a.d. 
650).  St.  Fursy,  having  built  a monastery 
in  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  wanted  a clock  for 
the  use  of  the  monks,  but  could  not  afford 
to  buy  so  expensive  a luxury.  Happily 
| an  angel  brought  him  one  from  heaven  ; 
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and  this  clock  remained  in  the  abbey  till 
the  year  1468. — L’abbe'  Corblet,  Hagio- 
graphy of  the  Diocese  of  Amiens,  vol.  ii. 

p.  260. 

Jesus  Christ  sends  St.  Jane-Frances 
Fremyot  de  Chantal  a silver  pyx  (a.d. 
1512-1641).  Jane-Frances  Fremyot  was 
baroness  of  Chantal,  and  founded  “The 
Religious  House  of  the  Visitation  of  St. 
Mary.”  At  first  the  convent  had  only 
a tin  pyx  ; but  Jane-Frances  prayed 
■Christ  to  exchange  it  for  a silver  one, 
and  next  day  a stranger  brought  to  the 
house  a silver  pyx  gilt,  but  left  no  mes- 
sage. 

On  one  occasion  the  community  was 
wholly  destitute  of  food  as  well  as  money. 
Whereupon,  St.  Jane-Frances  repeated 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  up  to  the  words  “ Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread,”  and  there 
stopped.  At  that  moment  a knocking 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a stranger 
delivered  in  a parcel  for  Madame  de 
Chantal.  On  opening  it,  the  parcel  was 
found  to  contain  twenty-four  gold  e'eus. 
— L’abbe  Bougaud,  History  of  St.  Chantal. 

God  gives  St.  Peter  Nolasco  a dock  for 
his  church  (a.d.  1189-1256).  St.  Peter 
Nolasco  built  in  Spain  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  del  Puche.  Forfour  Saturdays  seven 
strange  lights  were  seen  at  night  over  a 
certain  spot,  and  looked  like  seven  stars. 
They  were  observed  to  drop  from  heaven 
seven  times,  and  disappear  in  the  earth  in 
the  same  place.  St.  Peter  Nolasco  felt 
certain  that  this  strange  phenomenon  an- 
nounced something  ; so  he  commanded 
men  to  dig  about  the  spot.  They  had  not 
gone  far  into  the  earth,  when  they  came 
upon  a clock  of  prodigious  size,  bearing 
a beautiful  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Nolasco  took  it  upinhis  arms  as  a valuable 
gift  from  heaven,  and  built  an  altar  on 
the  spot  where  it  was  buried.  This  altar 
became  very  celebrated  for  the  number  of 
miracles  performed  there. — R.  P.  F. 
Zumel,  Life  of  St.  Peter  Nolasco. 

In  Christian  art  Nolasco  is  drawn  with  a clock  at  his 
feet,  and  a beam  of  light  from  seven  stars  resting  on  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  We  are  told  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  herself  gave  him  the  scapular  of  the  Order  of  Mercy, 
and  this  incident  is  also  seen  portrayed  in  paintings. 

St.  Servasius  receives  a silver  key  from 
St.  Peter  (a.d.  384).  The  prince  of  the 
apostles  gave  St.  Servasius,  in  proof  of 
his  affection,  a silver  key  made  by  the 
hand  of  angels,  and  this  key  has  worked 
many  miracles. — Father  Gilles  Buchcre, 
Gestes  des  jfveques  de  Tongres,  etc.,  ch.  iv. 

Some  authors  have  hinted  that  this  key  was  given  by 
the  pope,  and  was  one  of  those  many  keys  given  to 
pilgrims ; their  great  value  being  that  they  hncl  touched 


the  chains,  or  contained  some  of  the  filings  of  the  chains, 
of  St.  Peter.  Tliis  conjecture  is,  however,  scouted  by  j 
most  people,  who  say  there  is  no  proof ; and  certainly  the  - 
suggestion  “ne  peut  Ctro  aussl  forte  que  la  tradition  des  ' 
•Sglises  de  Maastricht  et  de  Lidge,  qui  porte  que  cette  del ! 
estun  present  de  saint  Pierre."  This  key  was  found  in  i 
the  coffin  of  St.  Servasius  when  the  body  was  disinterred  I) 
in  a.d.j732  (nearly  350  years  afterwards),  and  was  taken  to 
Borne. 

St.  Gildas  miraculously  supplied  with  , 
windows  for  his  oratory  (a.d.  494-570).. 
St.  Gildas  made  his  home  in  a rock,,; 
partly  hollowed  out  by  nature,  but  eu— ; 
larged  by  the  hermit  himself.  When  he  I 
had  hollowed  out  his  oratory,  God  miracu- 
lously supplied  him  with  glass  windows, , 
and  also  gave  him  a spring  of  water  fori 
his  daily  use. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes, . 
(7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

Giving  to  tlie  Poor.  (See  Lend->- 
ixg  to  the  Loud.) 

Matt.  xiv.  1C.  Give  ye  them  to  eat. 

Matt.  xix.  21.  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go 
and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor : 
and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven.  • 

Luke  xi.  31 . Give  alms  of  such  thmgs  as  yc< 
have. 

2 Coit.  ix.  1.  Give  not  grudgingly,  or  or 
necessity  ; for  God  loveth  a cheerful  giver. 

St.  Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland,  fee-, 
the  poor  (a.d.  642).  King  Oswald,! 
sitting  at  table,  was  served  on  onei 
occasion  with  regal  delicacies  in  a silver; 
dish.  He  was  just  about  to  begin  his 
repast,  when  his  almoner  whispered  in 
his  ear  that  a crowd  of  mendicants  were-! 
at  the  gate  clamouring  for  food.  The 
saintly  king  bade  his  steward  take  the. 
dish  provided  for  himself,  and  distribute, 
it  among  the  beggars,  and,  having  so 
done,  to  break  the  dish  up  and  give  them 
each  a piece. 

Glass  and  Pottery  Miracles. 

Ezek.  xxxiv.  IB.  1 will  bind  up  that  whicl 
is  broken. 

St.  Benedict,  abbot  of  Mount  Cassino 
mends  a broken  jar  by  prayer  (a.d.  480- 
543).  Cyrilla,  the  nurse  of  St.  Benedict 
first  abbot  of  Mount  Cassino,  when  fleeinp 
with  him  from  Rome,  came  to  Afidum,  . 
about  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  where  th<  i 
saint  performed  his  first  miracle.  Cyrilli 
bald  borrowed  of  a villager  an  earthei 
jar,  and  accidentally  broke  it.  Benedict; 
by  the  virtue  of  his  prayers,  re-joined  tin 
broken  pieces,  and  restored  the  jar  si 
perfectly  mended  that  no  eye  could  detec  \ 
the  slightest  crack  or  flaw  in  the  vessel 
In  memory  of  this  miracle,  the  jar  wa: 
attached  to  the  church  door,  where  i ' 

~-iZ.  * Alban  Butler  calls  this  town  Afilum. 
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remained  till  tlie  irruption  of  the  Lom- 
bards.— St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues, 
bk.  ii.  ch.  1.  (St.  Gregory  assures  us  he 
received  the  several  items  of  St.  Bene- 
dict’s life  from  four  abbots  who  were  his 
disciples.) 

St.  Donatus  miraculously  mends  a glass 
chalice  (a.d.  365).  One  day,  as  St.  Donatus 
was  saying  mass,  a pagan  broke  to  pieces 
the  glass  chalice.  Donatus  had  the  frag- 
ments carefully  gathered  together,  and 
laid  on  the  altar.  Then  he  prayed,  and 
gradually  piece  came  to  piece,  and  frag- 
ment to  fragment,  till  the  chalice  was 
restored  whole  as  at  the  first. — Edward 
Kinesman  (1523),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p. 
590.  (He  tells  us  he  compiled  the  life 
of  St.  Donatus  from  Bede  and  the  Roman 
martyrology.) 

St.  Marcellinus  miraculously  mends  a 
glass  goblet  (a.d.  374).  St.  Marcellinus, 
bishop  of  Embrun,  met  with  such  great 
success,  that  all  the  people  of  his  diocese, 
except  one  man  of  high  position,  were 
converted  and  baptized.  The  bishop  gave 
a great  banquet,  at  which  this  man  was 
present,  and  the  bishop  expressed  to  him 
liis  great  desire  to  see  him  follow  the 
example  of  his  countrymen,  and  .avouch 
himself  on  the  Lord’s  side.  The  man 
replied,  “I  have  heard  speak  of  your 
miracles,  but  have  never  witnessed  one, 
nor  have  I seen  anything  yet  to  induce 
me  to  leave  Apollo.”  Just  then  the 
bishop’s  cupbearer  dropped  a valuable 
glass  goblet,  which  broke  into  a thousand 
pieces.  "There,”  said  the  man,  "mend 
that  goblet,  and  I will  believe.”  Mar- 
cellinus groaned  in  spirit,  but  conjured 
God  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  not 
confirm  this  doubter  in  his  unbelief. 
Immediately  the  pieces  of  broken  glass 
came  together,  and  the  goblet  was  per- 
fectly restored.  The  man,  struck  with 
the  miracle,  confessed  before  all  that  ho 
could  no  longer  doubt,  and  begged  to  be 
baptized.  That  this  cup  was  actually 
mended  is  quite  certain,  inasmuch  as 
Marcellinus  used  it  always  to  the  end  of 
his  life. — Mgr.  Depe'ry,  TIagiographie  de 
Gap. 

That  Marcellinus  used  a glass  chalice  may  bo  readily 
allowed,  but  thus  would  be  no  proof  that  it  was  broken 
and  mended  as  the  legend  describes. 

St.  Odilo  miraculously  mends  a glass 
goblet  (a.d.  1049).  On  one  occasion,  says 
Albert  bishop  of  Como,  St.  Odilo  came 
to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Henry.  A 
goblet  of  glass,  being  placed  before  the 
emperor,  was  handed  to  the  saint,  and 
after  Odilo  had  inspected  it,  he  passed  it 


on  to  other  guests.  As  it  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  one  of  the  monks  let  it 
fall,  and  it  was  broken  to  pieces.  St. 
Odilo  was  much  vexed,  and  said  to  his 
monks,  “Lest  the  innocent  suffer  for  the 
carelessness  of  one,  let  us  nowr  all  go  and 
crave  God’s  mercy,  that  He  may  vouch- 
safe to  repair  this  mischief.”  This  was 
done,  and  then  Odilo  commanded  all  the 
pieces  of  the  goblet  to  be  picked  up  care- 
fully, and  laid  on  the  altar.  The  holy 
man  looked  at  the  pieces  very  earnestly, 
and  the  fragments  glided  gradually  into 
their  proper  places.  When  all  had  come 
together,  the  saint  took  the  goblet  in  his 
hand  and  examined  it  most  minutely,  but 
could  find  no  scar  or  flaw  at  all.  “My 
brothers,”  said  he  to  the  monks,  “behold 
the  glass.”  And  they  returned  it  to  the 
emperor. 

Bnring-Gould,  who  mentions  this  miracle  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Saints  (Jan.  1,  p.  20),  says,  "The  story  comes  to  us 
on  good  authority.'’  But  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to 
assign  any  satisfactory  reason  for  miracles  to  exonerate 
acts  of  mare  carelessness,  or  to  save  a monarch  from  the 
petty  annoyance  of  injury  to  one  of  his  curiosities.  For 
the  grandest  of  all  effects  miracles  will  always  be  a 
difficulty  to  many,  but  wanton  miracles  are  an  insult  to 
man's  understanding. 

Several  glass  vessels  roll  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  Mount  Jura  without  receiving 
the  slightest  injury  (eleventh  century). 
On  one  occasion  St.  Odilo  was  crossing 
the  Jura,  and  a man  followed,  bearing 
several  glass  vessels.  The  man  having 
tripped  let  the  glasses  fall,  and  they  rolled 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain.  They  were  found  at  the  foot 
of  the  Jura  next  day,  wholly  uninjured, 
neither  cracked  nor  chipped.  The  his- 
torian is  very  precise,  and  adds,  “St. 
Odilo  les  trouva  le  lendemain  aussi 
entiers  et  aussi  beaux  que  s’ils  avaient 
dte  conserve's  soigneusement  dans  une 
chambre.” — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i. 
p.  39  (1880). 

God  protects  His  Saints. 

Psalm  xci.  3.  Surely  He  shall  deliver  thee 
from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  from  the 
noisome  pestilence. 

Psalm  exxiv.  7.  Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a 
bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowlers.  The  snare 
is  broken,  and  we  are  escaped. 

Matt.  x.  30.  The  very  hairs  of  your  head 
are  all  numbered. 

The  pyx  placed  by  St.  Clara  on  the  nun- 
nery wall  saves  it  from  the  Moors.  When 
the  army  of  Frederick,  kaiser  of  Ger- 
many, was  passing  through  Assisum, 
some  Moors  scaled  the  nunnery  wall 
with  intent  to  rob  the  house,  and  dis- 
honour the  nuns.  St.  Clara  placed  the 
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pyx  on  the  outside  wall ; and  when  the 
Moors  attempted  to  scale  it,  some  of 
them  fell  headlong  to  the  bottom, 
some  were  stricken  with  blindness,  and 
the  rest  fled  in  terrible  alarm.  Thus 
by  the  sacred  pyx  was  the  nunnery 
preserved,  and  the  nuns  delivered  from 
the  snare  of  the  fowler. — Life  of  St.  Clara 
(written  at  the  express  command  of  pope 
Alexander  V.). 

God  protects  St.  John  of  St.  Facond 
from  assassins  (a.d.  1430-1479).  St. 
John  of  St.  Facond,  in  Spain,  one  day 
declaimed  loudly  against  the  sin  of 
stifling  conscience.  A Spanish  don, 
thinking  St.  John  referred  to  him, 
employed  two  assassins  to  murder  the 
saint.  They  came  upon  him  suddenly, 
but  were  panic-struck,  and  their  horses, 
turning  round,  galloped  with  all  speed 
home  again.  The  don  heard  the  story 
which  the  cut-throats  had  to  tell,  felt 
convinced  it  was  God’s  doing,  repented, 
and  became  both  a wiser  and  a better 
man. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol. 
ii.  June  12,  p.  616. 

St.  Martin  protected  by  God  from 
assassins.  Olympias  was  hired  by  the 
emperor  Constans  to  murder  pope  Martin 
while  saying  mass.  The  assassin  went, 
accordingly,  to  do  his  bidding  ; but  when 
about  to  attack  the  holy  father,  he  was 
suddenly  struck  blind,  so  that  he  could 
not  see  to  do  the  deed  of  blood. — The 
Pontifical , or  Lives  of  the  Popes , kept  by 
the  notaries. 

God  will  provide. 

Matt.  vi.  25-33.  Take  no  thought  for  your 
life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  and  what  ye  shall  drink  ; 
nor  yet  for  the  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is 
not  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than 
raiment  ? Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air : they  sow 
not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ; 
yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are 
ye  not  much  better  than  they  ? Take  no 
thought,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat  ? or,  What 
shall  we  drink?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  he 
clothed  ? But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  His  righteousness ; and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you. 

God  helps  St.  Franchy  to  make  bread 
(seventh  century).  St.  Franchy  was 
employed  in  making  bread  for  the 
monastery  of  St.  Martin  de  la  Breton- 
nifcre,  but  some  of  the  brothers,  out  of 
envy,  wishing  to  bring  him  into  disgrace, 
concealed  the  several  articles  which  he 
used  in  bread-making.  St.  Franchy  was 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  but  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  began  to  knead 
nothing  with  nothing,  and  at  the  time 


required  produced  his  batch  of  bread 
in  perfect  condition. — Hagiography  oj 
Fevers.  « 

In  answer  to  prayer,  William  Hunting- 
ton  is  supplied  with  a new  pair  of  breeches. 
By  riding,  William  Huntington,  S.S.,  tells 
us  his  breeches  got  worn  out,  but  he  hadi 
no  money  to  buy  new  ones.  “ I often: 
make  very  free  in  my  prayers  with  my 
invaluable  Master,  and  laid  this  want 
duly  before  Him.  Well,  calling  on  Mr.. 
Crouchcr,  a shoemaker  in  Shepherd's- 
Market,  the  same  morning,  he  told  me  lie 
had  a parcel  left  for  me.  On  openings 
the  parcel,  there-I  found  the  very  things- 
I wanted,  with  a note,  as  follows : — ‘ Sir, 

I have  sent  you  a pair  of  breeches,  andi 
hope  they  will  fit.  I beg  your  acceptance- 
of  them. — I.S.’  I tried  them  on,  foundl 
the  lit  perfect,  and  wrote  the  following.' 
reply  1 Sir,  I thank  you  for  your 
present.  I was  going  to  order  a pair,  for 
I did  not  know  my  Master  had  bespoken  - 
them  of  you.  The  fit  is  perfect,  but  no  - 
wonder,  as  God  guided  your  hand,  and. 
lie  knows  my  measure  exactly. — S.S.’  ” — 
The-  Quarterly  Review,  - vol.  xxiv.  p.  483, . 
Life  of  the  Rev.  IF.  Huntington. 

In  The  Bank  of  Faith , written  by  W.  Huntington, 
wc  have  a large  number  of  similar  anecdotes.  The  gift,  . 
in  tins  case,  may  seem  to  some  below  the  dignity  of  prayer ; 
but  our  Lord  Himself  gives  sanction  to  it,  when  He  warns  • 
Ilis  disciples  against  anxious  caro  about  food,  drink,  and 
wearing  apparel,  reminding  them  that  God  knows  they, 
want  such  things,  and  will  duly  provide  them. 

St.  Mayeul,  abbot  of  Cluny,  finds  a purse 
of  money  when  reduced  to  great  extremi- 
ties (a.d.  906-994).  St.  Mayeul  gave 
so  largely  to  the  poor,  that  he  did  not 
reserve  enough  to  provide  for  his  own 
daily  wants.  He  was  severely  reproved  1 
for  this  imprudence,  but  quietly  an- 
swered, “God  will  provide.  Whoever, 
saw  the  righteous  forsaken,  or  their  seed  i 
begging  bread?”  Ilis  faith  was  soon 
recompensed,  for  the  same  day  he  found, 
near  his  chamber  a purse  containing  seven 
silver  pieces.  He  made  every  inquiry,, 
and  advertised  throughout  the  town  for: 
the  owner,  but  no  one  came  forward  to 
reclaim  it.  He  then  distributed  the 
silver  among  the  poor.  Next  day  there 
came  to  his  door  a cart  full  of  provisions, 
but  no  name  of  the  sender  could  be  as- 
certained.—Acs  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  v. 
p.  460. 

St.  Theodosius  the  Ccenobiarch,  though 
neglected  by  man,  was  not  forgotten  by  God  - 
(a.d.  423-629).  One  day  a man  of  great : 
wealth  bequeathed  alms 'to  a very  large 
amount  to  the  poor,  but  neglected  to  state 
what  houses  were  to  have  the  disposal  i 
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of  his  bounty,  or  to  what  class  of  poor 
his  alms  were  to  he  distributed.  The 
executors  sent  no  part  thereof  to  the 
monastery  presided  over  by  Theodosius 
the  Ccenobiarch,  and  the  monks  advised 
him  to  apply  for  his  share.  “ No,”  said 
the  abbot;  “ God  will  provide.  He  never 
abandons  those  who  trust  in  Him.” 
About  an  hour  afterwards,  a man  stopped 
before  the  abbey.  He  was  on  horseback, 
and  was  laden  with  provisions  for  the 
poor.  His  intention  was  to  carry  these 
alms  to  another  house,  but  the  horse 
refused  to  go  any  further  ; and  the  rider 
considered  this  as  a hint  from  God  that  he 
was  to  bestow  his  alms  on  the  religious 
house  before  him.  So  he  stopped  at  the 
abbey,  and  deposited  his  alms  with 
Theodosius.  This  gift  was  found  to  be 
much  larger  than  the  share  which  would 
have  fallen  from  the  “ rich  man’s 
bequest,”  had  the  executors  awarded  a 
proportionate  share  to  the  monastery 
under  him. 

God  provides  food  for  Theodosius  and  his 
monks.  One  Easter  Eve,  no  food  of  any 
kind  was  left  in  the  monastery  presided 
over  by  Theodosius  the  Ccenobiarch.  The 
monks  complained  to  him,  and  he  replied, 
“ Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  }Te 
shall  eat,  or  wbat  ye  shall  drink.  Is  not 
life  more  than  meat  ? Behold  the  fowls  of 
the  air  : they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap 
and  gather  into  barns  ; yet  your  heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much 
better  than  they  ? Go,  provide  for  the 
Holy  Communion  to-morrow, my  brethren, 
attend  to  the  altar,  seek  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness,  and  lie  who 
feeds  the  sparrows  will  provide  the  rest.” 
While  he  was  still  speaking,  two  mules, 
laden  with  provision,  arrived  at  the 
monastery,  and  the  drivers  said  others 
'were  on  the  road,  and  would  come  up 
soon.  So  abundantly  had  God  provided, 
that  there  was  enough  to  last  till  Pente- 
cost ; ay,  and  though  all  had  their  fill 
for  those  forty  days,  many  a basketful 
remained  when  Pentecost  was  over. — 
Roman  Martyrology.  (Cave  tells  us  the 
Life  of  St.  Theodosius  the  Camobiarch  was 
written  by  Theodore,  bishop  of  Pcra.) 

Hand  sent  from  Heaven. 

Ezkk.  ii.  9.  And  when  X looked,  behold ! a 
hand  was  sent  me. 

Pelops,  lacking  a shoulder,  had  one  sent 
from  heaven.  The  tale  is  that  Pelops  was 
served  up  by  Tantalos,  his  father,  in  a 
banquet  to  the  gods,  and  Ceres  [or 


Demeter]  ate  his  shoulder.  Jupiter  per- 
ceived that  Tantalos  had  set  before  him  a 
human  being  for  food,  and  restored  Pelops 
to  life,  but  the  restored  body  lacked  the 
right  shoulder ; so  either  Jupiter  or  Ceres 
gave  him  an  ivory  one  in  its  place.  This 
ivory  shoulder,  like  the  inanus  de  ccelo 
missa  of  St.  William  (see  p.  400),  had  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  for  every  one 
who  touched  it  was  cured  of  whatever 
complaint  he  suffered  from. — Pausanias, 
History  of  Greece,  bk.  v.  X. 

Pythagoras  had  a golden  thigh  given  him 
by  the  gods.  Pythagoras  had  a golden 
thigh,  and  showed  it  to  Abaris  the  Hyper- 
borean priest  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Olympic  games. — Jamblicus,  Life  of 
Pythagoras,  ch.  xix. 

St.  John  Damascene  had  a hand  sent  him 
from  heaven  (a.d.  780).  The  caliph  cut 
off  the  right  hand  of  John  Damascene, 
and  fastened  it  to  a post  in  a public 
market.  When  in  his  oratory,  John 
prayed  thus  to  the  Virgin  Mary : “ 0 pure 
and  holy  Virgin,  mother  of  God,  thou 
lcnowest  why  the  caliph  has  cut  off  my 
right  hand,  and  thou  canst,  if  it  pleases 
thee,  restore  it  to  me  again.  I pray  thee 
grant  me  this  grace,  that  I may  employ 
it,  as  before,  in  celebrating  the  praises  of 
thy  Son  and  thee.”  During  his  sleep  the 
Virgin  came  to  him,  and  said,  “Thy 
prayer  is  heard,  and  thy  hand  restored. 
Go  on  composing  hymns  and  writing  my 
praises,  according  to  thy  promise.”  Next 
morning  he  found  his  hand  had  been 
restored,  and  no  indication  was  left  of  his 
ever  having  lost  it,  except  a thin  red  line 
round  his  wrist.  When  the  sultan  heard 
of  this,  he  felt  assured  that  John  was  an 
innocent  sufferer,  and  restored  him  to  his 
honours  and  office. — Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  May  6. 

In  Christian  art  St.  John  of  Damascus  is  represented 

firostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin,  who  is  restoring  his 
land. 

St.  Melor  had  a silver  hand  and  brazen 
foot  (a.d.  411).  St.  Melor  was  the  son 
of  Melian,  duke  of  Cornwall.  His  uncle 
Rainald,  having  put  the  duke  to  death, 
cut  off  the  right  hand  and  left  foot  of 
Melor,  to  prevent  his  succession,  because 
maimed  princes  were  disqualified  from 
becoming  rulers.  The  mutilated  boy  was 
sent  to  a Cornish  monastery,  and  was  there 
miraculously  supplied  with  a silver  hand 
and  brazen  foot.  One  day,  as  the  monks 
went  out  nutting,  the  abbot  was  amazed 
to  see  prince  Melor  using  his  silver  hand 
as  freely  as  if  it  were  made  of  flesh  and 
blood— clasping  the  boughs,  plucking 
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off  the  nuts,  and  handling  them  like  any 
other  boy.  Subsequently,  he  saw  him 
throw  a stone  ; and,  where  the  stone  fell, 
there  instantly  welled  up  a fountain  of 
pure  water. — Baring-Gould,  Life  of  the 
Saints,  Jan.,  p.  44. 

(See  Relics,  "Aright  hand  sent  from  heaven,”  p.  239-) 
In  medireval  times,  no  one  either  maimed  or  blind  was 
allowed  to  reign,  because  such  a person  would  not  bo 
qualified  to  lend  an  army.  Thus,  in  Moorish  history, 
Witiza  blinded  Theodofred,  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne,  in 
order  to  cut  ofT  the  succession.  Witiza  was  himself  subse- 
quently blinded  by  Roderick  (son  of  Theodofred).  King 
John  put  out  the  eyes  of  prince  Arthur  with  the  same 
object.  Mediaeval  history  teems  with  similar  examples. 

St.  William  of  Oulx  receives  a hand 
from  heaven  (twelfth  century).  St. 
William  was  a poor  shepherd,  bom  with 
only  one  hand.  As  he  was  keeping  his 
sheep,  an  angel  one  day  appeared  to  him, 
and  bade  him  go  and  tell  the  abbot  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Calme  to  quit  his  abbey, 
and  fix  his  abode  at  the  foot  of  Bouchet, 
now  called  Mont  Dauphin.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  abbot  was  at  the  time 
contemplating  the  enlargement  of  his 
abbey,  and  paid  no  heed  to  the  shepherd. 
The  angel  appeared  a second  time  to 
William,  and  sent  him  with  the  same 
message ; but  the  abbot  was  too  busy  to 
attend  to  him.  The  angel  came  a third 
time,  and  gave  him  a miraculous  hand 
(maims  de  cailo  missa),  which  he  was  to 
show  the  abbot  as  his  credential.  William 
said  to  the  abbot,  “You  know  I had  only 
one  hand  ; now,  behold  ! I have  two.  Art 
thou  now  convinced  that  God  hath  sent 
me  ? ” The  abbot  could  no  longer  resist, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  build  a new 
monastery  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of 
Bouchet.  Scarcely  was  the  building 
finished,  when  the  river  Durance  over- 
flowed its  banks,  and  swept  away  Notre 
Dame  de  Calme,  and  ever  since  the  spot 
presents  to  the  traveller  the  appearance 
of  a vast  plain,  arid,  stony,  and  sterile. 
The  monastery  was  never  rebuilt,  but  a 
wooden  cross  marks  the  spot  where  it 
once  stood.  Afterwards,  William  “with 
the  angel’s  arm  ” was  made  prior  of  Oulx. 
When  he ‘died,  the  monks  of  Eygliers 
saw,  the  day  after  his  funeral,  a hand 
raised  above  his  grave.  It  was  the  right 
hand  brought  by  the  angel  from  heaven. 
“ Ils  se  contenterent  de  la  recouvrir.  Le 
jour  suivant  le  meme  prodige  eut  lieu  ; 
ils  recouvrirent  la  main  comme  la  premi- 
ere fois.  Le  troisieme  jour  le  miracle  se 
reproduisit.  Alors,  craignant  de  re'sister 
h la  voix  du  ciel,  ils  consultferent  l’arch- 
eveque  d’Embrun,  qui  leur  ordonna  de 
couper  la  main,  de  la  conserver,  et  de  la 
transmettre  a leurs  successeurs,  comme 
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une  sainte  et  prdcieusc  relique.”  Thii. 
manus  de  coelo  missa  operated  numerou. 
miracles,  especially  in  the  cure  of  fevers- 
in  the  perils  of  childbirth,  and  in  gan: 
grenous  disorders  ; in  1C53  the  relic  put 
out  a fire  which  threatened  to  destroy  th- 
whole  town  of  Eygliers.  It  is  still  i 
carried  in  grand  procession  on  Easte 
Monday  and  Quasimodo  Suuday  througl 
the  parishes  of  Guillestre,  Eygliers 
Risoul,  Mont  Dauphin,  St.  Clement,  am 
Re'otier.  “ Une  statue  fort  ancienne  qu’oi- 
voit  dans  la  chapellc  du  saint  Guillaum: 
repre'sente  notre  saint  avec  son  seul  bra 
gauche,  comme  il  est  peint  dans  deu;, 
tableaux  de  l’e'glise  d’Eygliers,  ne  laiss- 
point  de  doute  a cet  egard.”  Mgr.  Jean 
Irc'nec  Depe'ry,  bishop  of  Gap,  in  hi: 
pastoral  visit  in  1847,  requested  to  b 
shown  this  manus  do  cailo  missa,  an  i 
describes  it  in  his  process-verbal.  Hi 
says  the  hand  is  entire,  but  it  has  onl 
one  nail,  that  on  the  little  finger,  th 
other  nails  “ out  e'te  enleve'3  par  des  pel  ■ 
sonnes  pieuses,  et  aussi  par  quelquc 
archeveques  d’Embrun.”  The  skin  ha 
the  discolouration  of  great  age,  and  ha 
been  injured  by  the  dampness  of  th  j 
sacristy  in  which  it  is  kept.  In  hi: 
ordinance,  dated  Feb.  2,  1852,  the  arc! 
bishop  writes,  “ Parfaitement  renseigr 
sur  l’authenticite  de  la  relique,  et  vov 
lant  respecter  une  tradition  aussi  at 
tique,  apres  avoir  lu  tous  les  documem 
qui  nous  ont  e'te  diligemment  fournis  p: 
M.  Barthe'lemy,  curd  de  la  paroist 
d’Eygliers,  nprfcs  avoir  pris  l’avis  c 
notre  conseil,  et  celui  de  plusieu: 
canonistes,  permettons  que  la  main  c 
saint  Guillaume,  qui  existe  dans  l’eglit 
d’Eygliers,  suit  rendue  de'sormais  a ! 
ve'neration  des  fiddles  de  la  paroiss 
d’Eygliers,  et  de  ceux  des  paroissi- 
voisines.”  The  archbishop  adds,  “Tl. 
hand  shall  not  be  exposed  on  the  rock  1 
Mont  Dauphin  till  the  chapel  is  rebuil 
and  this  is  to  mark  his  displeasure  at  tl 
impiety  of  not  restoring  that  chapel 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  by  a brief  dated  May  1 
1852,  accords  in  perpetuity  plenary  ii 
diligence  to  all  who  visit  the  angel 
hand  on  Easter  Monday  and  the  follov 
ing  eight  days.  “ Cette  indulgence  e 
applicable  aux  ames  du  purgatoire.”- 
Mgr.  J.  I.  Depe'ry  (bishop  of  Gap 
Mistoire  Ilagiologique  du  Diocese  de  Gap , 

How 'the  ancient  statue  anil  two  paintings  of 
William,  with  only  one  hand,  can  help  to  establish  I 
fact  that  an  angel  brought  him  another  hand  from  lieavr 
Is  by  no  means  self-evident.  If  they  prove  anything 
must  surelv  bo  this,  that  he  had  only  ono  hand  and  I 
two.  The  “ piety  ” of  the  archbishops  of  Ernbrun  in  ste 
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ing  the  nails  from  the  band  is  at  least  dubious.  And  the 
examinations  of  Mgr.  Dep6ry,  seven  centuries  after  the 
event,  would  scarcely  satisfy  an  English  jury.  Many  great 
Dames  testify  to  the  authenticity  of  this  manus  de  c<ulo 
mista,  but  probably  there  will  be  many  who  doubt  the 
fact  notwithstanding.  _ 

Happy  in  Suffering.  (See 

Angels  sent  to  console,  p.  9.) 

1 Pet.  iii.  14.  And  if  ye  suffer  for  righteous- 
ness’ sake,  happy  are  ye  ; and  be  not  afraid  of 
their  terror,  neither  be  troubled. 

Matt.  v.  10-12.  Blessed  are  they  which  are 
persecuted  for  righteousness’  sake.  . . . Kejoice, 
aud  be  exceeding  glad  : for  great  is  your  reward 
in  heaven. 

St.  Hennas  bore  the  most  cruel  tortures 
icit/i  equanimity  (Nov.  11,  a.d.  301).  Hen- 
nas, a Roman  soldier,  was  tortured  most 
grievously  for  refusing  to  burn  incense  to 
idols,  but  was  neither  afraid  of  the  terrors 
nor  troubled  by  them.  He  was  first  laid 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  beaten  with  the 
fresh  sinews  of  beasts.  He  was  then  sub- 
jected to  the  “ torture  of  the  cord  ; ” that 
is,  he  was  suspended  on  high  by  cords. 
“ These  are  but  light  afflictions,”  said  the 
Christian  soldier — “light  indeed  to  the 
eternal  weight  of  glory  prepared  for  those 
who  serve  God ; and  the  God  I serve 
hath  sent  His  angels  to  cheer  and  comfort 
me.”  He  was  then  scourged  still  more 
severely,  and  his  gashed  and  bleeding 
body  was  rubbed  with  cloths  of  harsh 
horsehair.  Still  the  martyr  showed  no 
signs  of  suffering,  insomuch  that 
Pyrrhus,  who  superintended  the  punish- 
ment, greatly  marvelled,  and  said, 
“Why,  Hennas,  how  is  this?  It  seems 
that  the  body  subjected  to  these  tortures 
is  not  your  own  body,  but  one  borrowed 
for  the  nonce.”  “ Pyrrhus,”  replied  the 
martyr,  “I  do  not  even  feel  your  tor- 
tures ; not  because  this  body  is  not  my 
own  body,  but  because  Christ  gives  me 
strength  to  bear  all  you  choose  to  inflict, 
and  His  strength  is  sufficient  for  me.” 
Then  said  Pyrrhus,  “We  will  soon  see 
how  that  is. — Bring  tho  torches,”  he  cried 
to  the  executioners,  “and  set  them  to  his 
sides.”  This  was  done  for  the  space  of 
two  hours,  aud  still  the  martyr  winced 
not.  “Dost  not  feel  that,  Hennas?” 
cried  Pyrrhus.  “No,”  said  the  martyr, 
“ 1 feel  it  not ; and  I now  know  what  the 
prophet  Isaiah  meant,  when  he  said, 
‘ When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire 
thou  shalt  not  be  burnt,  neither  shall  the 
flame  kindle  on  thee.’”  “Well,  well,” 
cried  Pyrrhus,  “that  is  mere  vain 
babbling,  Hennas.  Either  offer  sacrifice, 
or  see  if  the  fire  I have  in  store  will  not 
burn,"  “ Never,  Pyrrhus,  will  I sacrifice 


to  devils,  come  what  may.  I fear  not 
them  that  can  kill  the  body,  but  not  the 
soul ; Him  I fear  that  can  kill  both  body 
and  soul  in  hell.”  Then  Pyrrhus  caused 
caltrops  (see  Index)  to  be  set  thick  on  the 
ground,  and  Hennas  to  be  dragged  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  them.  “Try 
again,  Pyrrhus,”  said  the  martyr;  “this 
has  not  force  enough  to  separate  me  from 
the  love  of  God  my  Saviour.”  Pyrrhus, 
having  exhausted  all  his  resources  and 
his  patience  also,  roared  aloud  to  the 
executioners,  “Take  the  magician  to 
Potemia,  and  off  with  his  head.”  So  he 
was  beheaded,  and  slept  in  the  Lord. — 
Hetaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

St.  Perpetua,  tossed  and  gored  by  an 
infuriated  cow,  was  unconscious  of  being 
hurt.  St.  Perpetua  and  her  companions 
were  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre  to  wild 
beasts ; the  men  to  lions,  bears,  and 
leopards,  the  women  to  infuriated  cows. 
After  Perpetua  had  been  tossed  and 
gored,  she  seemed  to  be  in  a celestial 
trance,  and  was  so  insensible  of  any  pain, 
that  she  asked  when  the  beasts  would  be 
let  loose  on  her,  and  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  that  this  part  of  her  martyrdom 
was  already  over.  A gladiator  then 
came  forward,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of 
all  the  victims  which  still  survived. — 
J.  C.  Robertson,  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  (1875),  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

St.  Theodore  rejoiced  and  was  exceeding 
glad  under  torture.  St.  Theodore  of 
Armenia  was  a soldier  in  the  Roman 
army  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
but,  being  a Christian,  he  was  appre- 
hended, and  subjected  to  most  cruel 
tortures.  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his 
sermon  preached  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  saint’s  martyrdom  in  St.  Saviour’s 
church,  Venice,  where  the  body  was 
buried,  says,  “ They  bound  him  to  a post, 
and  whipped  him;  then  rent  his  flesh 
with  iron  hooks,  and  burnt  his  sides  with 
torches ; but  the  more  diligent  the 
executioners  to  increase  his  torments,  the 
more  cheerful  seemed  the  sufferer.  You 
would  have  thought,  had  you  seen  him, 
he  had  been  in  a pleasure-garden,  and  not 
under  torture.  Not  a groan,  not  a sigh, 
escaped  him  ; but  he  sang  sweetly  unto 
the  Lord,  1 1 will  always  bless  the  name 
of  the  Lord  ; His  praises  shall  be  ever  in 
my  mouth.’  When  the  officers  took  him 
back  to  his  horrible  dungeon,  the  voices 
of  angels  were  heard  there,  and  it  was 
filled  with  celestial  fragrance.  Next  day 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  and 
he  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  praising 
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and  glorifying  God.  No  mark  of  pain 
was  to  be  seen.  True,  God  took  his 
spirit  into  paradise,  hut  the  fire  touched 
not  his  body,  nor  so  much  as  scorched  a 
hair  of  his  head.  Eusebia,  a Christian 
woman,  afterwards  wrapped  the  body  in 
linen  and  buried  it ; and  we  all  know 
that  miracles,  almost  daily  done,  show 
how  greatly  God  doth  honour  him.  By 
recourse  to  his  intercession,  out  of  this 
man  devils  are  cast ; another  is  loosed 
from  his  infirmities  ; here  tempests  are 
stilled  by  him ; orphans  find  him  a 
father,  pilgrims  a haven  of  rest ; the 
afflicted  find  in  him  a comforter,  and  the 
needy  a present  help.”  (The  sermon 
concludes  with  a prayer  and  invocation 
to  the  saint.) 

St.  Triphon  was  happy  in  suffering 
(Nov.  10,  a.d.  250).  Quilinus,  a Roman 
governor,  apprehended  Triphon  for  being 
a Christian,  and  subjected  him  to  the 
following  tortures.  He  was  first  impaled 
onthcequileus  (see  Index),  and  while  thus 
tortured  his  flesh  was  torn  from  the  bones 
by  iron  hooks  ; then  burning  torches  were 
held  to  his  raw  sides,  and  he  was  beaten 
with  sticks  ; this  over,  red-hot  nails  were 
driven  through  both  his  feet.  In  all  this 
the  martyr  showed  no  marks  of  pain ; 
his  countenance  remained  cheerful,  and 
his  voice  was  steady  and  melodious. 
Respicius  the  tribune,  seeing  this,  said  to 
himself,  “Flesh  and  blood  could  not 
endure  such  agony,  and  he  who  could 
undergo  such  torture  with  cheerfulness 
must  be  sustained  by  a power  divine. 
Triphon  must  be  in  favour  with  his  God, 
and  his  God  must  be  a God  indeed  which 
can  sustain  after  this  sort.”  These 
reflections  brought  forth  fruit,  and 
Respicius  was  added  to  such  as  believed. 
When  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
governor,  he  ordered  both  Triphon  and 
the  tribune  to  be  beaten  with  flagra  or 
leaden  plummets  (see  Index)  till  they 
were  dead.— Ruinart  (a.d.  1689),  Acta 
Primorum  Martyrum. 

Harm  warded  off. 

Isa.  xliii.  2.  When  thou  passest  through  the 
waters,  I will  be  with  thee ;;  and  through  the 
rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee : when 
thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  Bhalt  not 
he  burned;  neither  Ehall  the  flame  kindle  on 
thee. 

Isa.  liv.  17.  No  weapon  that  is  formed 
against  thee  shall  prosper. 

Luke  x.  19.  Nothing  shall  by  any  means 
hurt  you. 

1 Pet.  iii.  23.  Who  is  he  that  shall  barm 
you,  if  you  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good  ? 


St.  Agatha , being  frightfully  tortured , 
was  miraculously  restored  (a.d.  251).  St. 
Agatha  was  horribly  tortured  by  Quinti- 
anus,  consul  of  Sicily.  She  was  sus- 
pended on  a chevalet  (see  Index),  had  her 
two  breasts  cut  off,  and  was  torn  from 
head  to  foot  by  iron  hooks.  When  con- 
ducted back  to  her  dungeon  an  old  man 
[5f.  Peter']  and  a little  Child  [G’/insf] 
visited  her ; and,  when  they  left  the 
dungeon,  not  only  were  all  her  wounds 
healed,  but  her  breasts  were  restored. 
The  prison  cell  being  filled  with  an 
intense  light,  the  jailers  in  alarm  fled, 
leaving  the  prison  doors  open  ; but  St. 
Agatha  refused  to  escape,  saying,  as 
Christ  had  healed  her  wounds,  lie  could 
take  care  of  her  life,  if  so  it  pleased  Him. 
— Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  i. 
Feb.  5. 

The  tortures  to  which  St.  Anthimus  was 
subjected  (April  27,  a.d.  303). . St.  Anthi- 
mus, being  brought  before  the  emperor 
Maximian,  tola  him  it  was  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  would  barter  for  the 
pleasures  of  this  life  those  of  heaven  and 
eternity.  Maximian,  supposing  that  this 
was  mere  bravado,  ordered  his  lictors 
to  beat  the  man’s  head  with  stones.  St. 
Anthimus  said,  “These  blows  kill  not 
me,  but  will  help  to  destroy  thy-  false 
gods.”  The  tyrant  now  commanded  his 
myrmidons  to  pierce  the  saint’s  heels  with 
long  red-hot  awls,  and,  having  thrown 
him  down  on  caltrops  (see  Index),  to  whip 
him  without  mercy.  Being  scourged, 
his  feet  were  thrust  into  brazen  boots 
made  red  hot ; hut  God  stood  by  him 
to  console  him  in  his  tortures,  and  whisper 
promises  of  everlasting  joy.  Instead  of 
succumbing,  therefore,  the  martyr  seemed 
to  gain  new-  strength,  and  his  whole  face 
was  lighted  up  with  joy.  “It  is  pure 
folly,”  he  cried,  “to  suppose  I shall  be 
driven  to  acknowledge  your  false  gods 
by-  torture.  Fear  not  those  wlio  can  kill 
and  torture  the  bod}',  but  Him  who  can 
cast  both  body  and  soul  into  hell.” 
These  words  only  exasperated  Maximian 
the  more,  and  he  hade  his  officers  bind 
the  insolent  on  a wheel,  and,  while  it 
turned  slowly  round,  to  burn  with  lighted 
torches  each  part  of  the  body-  in  succession. 
This  was  done ; but  when  the  execu- 
tioners expected  to  reduce  the  body  to 
a cinder,  they-  were  felled  to  the  earth  by 
an  invisible  hand  ; their  torches  went  out, 
their  wheel  broke,  and  they  themselves 
were  paralyzed  in  every-  limb.  Maximian 
scoffed  at  his  my-rmidons,  threatened 
them,  and  declared  they  were  trifling  with 
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him  ; but  the  meu  replied,  “ We  lack  not 
courage,  0 great  Csesar,  to  obey  your 
orders,  but  there  are  three  persons  full 
of  majesty,  and  of  dazzling  light,  stand- 
ing over  Anthimus  to  protect  him,  so 
that  all  our  efforts  to  injure  him  are  in 
vain ; our  blows  touch  him  not,  our 
torches  scorch  him  not,  our  boots  of  brass 
and  burning  awls  are  powerless  to  harm 
him.”  “Load  him  with  chains,  and  off 
with  him  to  prison,”  roared  the  tyrant ; 
“we  will  soon  see  if  Jupiter  is  to  be 
defied  by  a man  like  this.”  As  the 
officers  attempted  to  bind  him,  the  chains 
crumbled  to  powder,  and  fell  like  dust 
to  the  ground.  The  officers,  terribly 
frightened,  fell  to  the  earth ; but  St. 
Anthimus  went  of  his  own  accord  to  the 
prison.  His  fellow-prisoners  were  so 
delighted  to  see  him,  that  they  were  all 
converted  and  baptized.  Maximian, 
■unable  to  endure  this  contest  any  longer, 
sent  executioners  to  behead  his  victim. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists,  from  a 
Greek  MS.). 

St.  Audaldus  preserved  from  harm  under 
most  revolting  cruelty  (a.d.  450).  The 
whip  employed  by  the  Goths  was  a kind 
of  knout,  consisting  of  a long  straight 
leather  handle  strengthened  with  metal 
wire,  so  as  to  make  it  both  stiff  and 
heavy.  The  lash  was  made  of  slips  of 
leather  braided  with  iron  wire,  and 
terminating  in  a little  iron  hook.  The 
victim  was  bound  to  what  was  called 
the  kobila,  i.e.  two  boards  one  above  the 
other ; the  head  being  bound  to  the 
higher  board,  the  feet  to  the  lower  one, 
and  the  hands  made  to  embrace  the 
kobila  by  bonds.  The  bare  back  of  the 
victim  is  thus  hollowed,  and  in  this  state 
the  public  scourger  administered  101 
lashes,  unless  the  sufferer  died  before  the 
number  was  completed.  Audaldus  went 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  army  of 
Attila,  and  being  seized  by  the  Hun’s 
brother  Wuillielm,  was  ordered  to  be 
scourged  or  knouted.  The  lash  cut 
through  his  flesh  like  a knife,  and  being 
swept  across  the  back  horizontally,  made 
long  furrows  by  means  of  the  iron  hook, 
detaching  huge  gobbets  of  flesh  at  each 
blow.  Wuillielm  himself  was  present, 
and  thinking  his  victim  dead,  gave  orders 
to  cease  the  scourging.  Being  unbound 
from  the  kobila,  the  martyr  was  left  for 
the  nonce  as  a dead  body,  to  be  buried 
at  some  convenient  leisure  ; but  he  had 
only  fainted,  and  being  miraculously 
healed,  went  and  preached  to  the  Ostro- 
goths. He  was  now  seized  by  Valamir, 


who  ordered  him  to  he  knouted  again, 
and  blamed  Wuillielm  for  not  having 
given  the  pestilent  fellow  the  full  number 
of  blows.  Valamir  made  a public  exhibi- 
tion of  his  victim,  and  said,  if  he  survived 
the  scourging,  he  should  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  gods  in  a cup  of  liquid  lead. 
The  day  of  the  “ spectacle  ” arrived. 
St.  Audaldus  was  bound  to  the  kobila , 
and  received  the  101  lashes  ; but  life  not 
being  extinct,  he  was  unbound,  set  on 
his  feet,  and  handed  the  cup  of  molten 
lead  to  drink.  He  took  the  cup,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  (our  author 
says)  “l’avala  (i.e.  the  lead)  comme  une 
confortable  liqueur.”  There  was  a sort 
of  rough  justice  in  these  Goths.  Audaldus 
had  received  the  awarded  punishment, 
and  was  set  free.  The  Goths  scorned  to 
follow  the  Roman  fashion  of  cutting  off 
the  head  of  their  victim  who  happened 
to  survive.  Being  released,  the  sufferer 
was  warned  to  leave  the  place',  and  never 
again  attempt  to  corrupt  the  soldiers  of 
Attila,  lest  a worse  thing  should  befall 
him. — L’abbe'  Authier,  Etudes  Nistoriques 
et  Reliqieuses  sur  le  Pays  de  la  Haute  Vallde 
de  I'Arieqe  (1870). 

St.  Peter  Balsam,  being  tortured,  felt  no 
pain  (a.d.  311).  Peter  Balsam,  being 
brought  before  the  emperor  Severus,  was 
commanded  to  sacrifice  to  the  Roman 
gods,  and  as  he  refused  to  do  so,  he  was 
gibbeted  on  the  chevalet  (see  Index) ; and 
while  he  was  thus  racked,  he  was  torn 
with  iron  combs.  As  his  blood  flowed 
in  great  profusion,  the  spectators  im- 
plored him  to  offer  sacrifice  to  put  an 
end  to  such  horrible  torture.  “How 
torture  ? ” cried  the  martyr.  “ I protest 
that  I feel  none.  I am  persuaded  that 
nothing  which  can  be  done  unto  me  can 
in  any  wise  harm  me  ; for  has  not  the 
prince  of  the  apostles  said,  ‘ Who  is  he 
that  shall  harm  you,  if  you  be  followers 
of  that  which  is  good  ? ’ ” The  martyr  was 
then  taken  down  from  the  chevalet,  and 
crucified. — Dom  Ruinart,  Life  of  St.  Peter 
Balsam. 

St.  Chrisantus  found  that  no  instrument 
of  torture  hurt  him.  St.  Chrisantus  was 
cast  into  a stinking  dungeon,  but  im- 
mediately he  entered  it,  the  foul  stench 
was  converted  into  a delicious  perfume. 
He  was  bound  with  gyves  and  fetters, 
but  the  chains  crumbled  into  dust  when 
they  touched  him.  He  was  then  packed 
in  a fresh  bull’s  hide,  and  laid  in  the  hot 
sun  ; but  the  hide,  instead  of  shrinking, 
and  squeezing  him  to  death,  proved  only 
a pleasant  garment  from  the  heat.  Then 
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was  he  bound  with  heavier  chains,  but 
they  also  fell  into  powder.  The  dungeon 
in  which  they  thrust  him  had  no  window, 
and  was  usually  pitch  dark,  but  while 
St.  Chrisantus  was  there,  it  was  beauti- 
fully illuminated  with  celestial  light. 
The  officers  now  hound  him  to  a whipping- 
post, hut  the  iron  bullets  with  which  the 
whip  was  laden  became  perfectly  soft, 
and  instead  of  breaking  through  the  skin, 
relieved  the  force  of  the  lashes.  He  was 
next  put  upon  the  armentarium  (see 
Index),  a cruel  instrument  of  torture  ; hut 
the  cords  which  hound  him  fell  from  him 
like  tow ; the  post  snapped  asunder ; 
and  the  torches  which  were  to  burn  his 
sides  went  out.  The  tribune  Claudius 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  prison,  amazed 
at  these  miracles,  came  to  the  saint,  and 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  prayed  to  be  baptized. 
So  the  saint  embraced  them  ; and  that 
day  were  added  to  the  Church  the 
tribune  Claudius,  his  wife  Ililaria,  their 
two  sons  Iaso  and  Maurus,  all  the  house- 
hold slaves,  the  whole  band  of  soldiers, 
and  all  the  prison  officials.  (See  Acts 
xvi.  25-34.) — Verinus  and  Armenius 
(priests  of  St.  Stephen,  pope  and  martyr), 
Life  of  St.  Chrisantus.  Metaphrases 
enlarged  this  life.  See  also  the  Roman 
martyrology,  Usuandus,  and  Surius, 
vol.  v. 

St.  Eugenia  unharmed  by  fire,  water , and 
other  tortures  (a.d.  183-250).  St.  Eugenia 
was  the  daughter  of  Philippus  and 
Claudia.  Her  father,  as  augustral  pre- 
fect of  Egypt,  when  Eugenia  was  ten 
years  old,  took  up  his  abode  in  Alex- 
andria ; but  ten  years  later  suffered  a 
martyr’s  death,  after  which  Eugenia  and 
her  mother  returned  to  Rome.  During 
the  reign  of  Decius,  Nicetius  the  prefect 
arrested  Eugenia  for  being  a Christian, 
and  his  sentence  was,  that  she  should  be 
taken  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  if  she 
refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  goddess,  to  be 
put  to  death  by  tortures.  She  was, 
accordingly,  dragged  to  the  isle  of 
Lycaonia,  when  the  lictorsaid,  “Sacrifice, 
Eugenia,  and  live.”  “My  God,”  cried 
Eugenia,  “Thou  knowest  the  secrets  of 
the  heart,  and  hast  promised  to  be  a 
present  help  to  those  who  call  upon  Thee. 
How  glorify  Thy  name,  and  cover  with 
confusion  those  who  serve  idols  and  put 
their  trust  in  graven  images.”  As  she 
thus  spoke,  the  isle  trembled  as  with  an 
earthquake,  the  temple  was  shaken  to  the 
ground,  and  the  image  of  Diana  was 
broken  to  pieces.  The  immense  crowd 
was  divided  in  their  opinion ; some  de- 
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dared  Eugenia  was  innocent,  but  others 
that  she  was  a magician.  The  emperor, 
being  told  of  what  had  happened,  gave 
orders  for  the  witch  to  be  thrown  "into 
the  Tiber,  with  a large  stone  round  her 
neck.  Now  was  God’s  opportunity. 
The  stone  loosed  from  the  martyr’s  neck, 
and  Eugenia  seated  herself  on  the  surface 
of  the  river,  as  if  upborne  by  the  hands 
of  angels.  As  the  water  had  spared  the 
victim,  the  emperor  ordered  her  to  be 
cast  into  a fiery  furnace.  She  was, 
accordingly,  taken  to  the  Porta  Capena, 
where  were  the  Thcrmes  of  Severus,  and 
was  cast  into  the  hypocaust ; but  the  fire 
instantly  went  out  and  lost  its  heat.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  attendants  tried  to 
light  it  again ; the  wood  piled  on  the 
hypocaust  smoked,  but  would  not  burn. 
The  martyr  was  now  thrust  into  a dark 
dungeon,  and  was  to  be  allowed  neither 
drink  nor  food  ; but  God  lightened  the 
dungeon,  and  Christ  Himself  came  to  His 
servant,  holding  bread  in  His  hand  of 
dazzling  whiteness.  “ I am  thy  Saviour," 
said  He,  “ and  will  receive  you  this  day 
into  paradise.”  It  was  Christmas  morn- 
ing, and  at  daybreak  the  executioner 
entered  the  dungeon,  and  cut  off  her 
head.—  L’abbe  Toursel  (canon  of  Arras), 
History  of  St.  Eugenia. 

St.  Felix,  St.  Fortunatus,  and  St. 
Achilleus  miraculously  protected  under 
torture  (a.d.  212).  Cornelius  treated  the 
saints  Felix,  Fortunatus,  and  Achilleus 
with  diabolical  cruelty.  They  were  first 
scourged  with  ox  sinews,  and  when  the 
scourging  was  over,  the  brute  said  to 
them,  “ There,  where  were  your  gods,  that 
they  could  look  on  and  not  succour  you  ? 
The  Christ  of  which  you  prate  so  bravely, 
you  see,  could  not  rescue  you.”  “ If  you 
were  not  bat-blind,”  said  St.  Felix,  “ you 
would  see  with  your  own  eyes  that  all 
your  scourging  has  not  left  a mark  upon 
ns.”  “ Off  with  the  traitors  to  the 
dungeon  ! ” roared  Cornelius  ; “we  will 
soon  see  who  is  to  be  master,  Cornelius 
or  Christ.”  At  night  an  angel  came, 
delivered  them  from  prison,  and  com- 
manded them  to  go  into  the  temples  and 
break  with  hammers  the  amber  statue  of 
Jupiter,  with  the  idols  of  Mercury  and 
Saturn.  The  rage  of  Cornelius  was  now 
unbounded,  and  he  ordered  them  to  be 
bound  with  their  hands  behind  their  backs, 
their  legs  and  ribs  to  be  broken,  and  then, 
being  fastened  to  a wheel,  to  be  enveloped 
in  stinking  smoke  ; after  that  they  were 
to  be  impaled  on  the  equileus  (see  Index) 
for  a day  and  night,  SeeiBg  all  his 
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cruelty  unavailing,  in  a spirit  of  despera- 
tion Cornelius  ordered  the  lictors  to  cut 
off  their  heads. — L’abbe'  Nadal,  Histoire 
JIagiologique  du  Diocese  de  Valence. 

The  marvellous  “ history  ” of  St.  Julian 
under  torture  (Jan.  9,  a.i>.  313).  Marcian 
was  sent  by  Maximinus  II.,  emperor  of 
Rome,  to  extirpate  the  Christian  religion 
in  Antioch.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
summon  St.  Julian  before  him,  and  com- 
mand him  to  offer  incense  to  the  gods. 
As  Julian  refused  to  do  so,  Marcian 
ordered  the  lictors  to  load  him  with 
chains,  drag  him  through  the  streets,  and 
at  each  turn  to  torture  him  with  a different 
kind  of  punishment.  Celsus,  the  only 
son  of  the  governor,  seeing  the  martyr 
pass,  was  touched  with  pity,  and,  running 
up  to  the  man  of  God,  prayed  to  he 
admitted  one  of  his  disciples.  Marcian, 
out  of  all  patience  at  this  untimely  sym- 
pathy, ordered  his  son  to  be  thrust  into 
Julian’s  dungeon;  and  as  soon  as  the  two 
entered  it,  the  darkness  of  the  horrible 
cell  was  dispelled  by  celestial  light,  and 
its  foulness  by  odours  from  paradise  ; so 
that  the  twenty  warders  were  all  converted. 
Next  day  the  emperor  commanded  the 
governor  to  put  Julian  and  all  his  fellow- 
Christians  to  immediate  death.  Accord- 
ingly, Marcian  ordered  his  officers  to  fill 
thirty  large  jars  with  burning  oil,  resin, 
and  pitch,  and  thrust  Julian  and  his  com- 
panions therein.  As  the  martyrs  were 
led  from  the  dungeon,  the  bearers  of  a 
dead  man  happened  to  pass  by,  and 
Marcian,  in  mockery,  told  Julian  to 
restore  the  dead  man  to  life.  This  he 
did  ; and  the  dead  man,  rising  on  his 
feet,  cried  with  a loud  voice,  “Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth  is  the  true  God,  and 
it  is  He  who  has  given  me  life.”  Marcian, 
beside  himself  with  rage,  ordered  his 
officers  to  seize  the  resuscitated  man, 
and  put  him  to  death  with  Julian  and  his 
gang.  So  Julian,  with  thirty  others, 
were  all  thrown  into  the  burning  oil.  But 
God  converted  it  into  a refreshing  bath, 
as  saith  the  psalmist  (lxvi.  12):  “We 
went  through  fire  and  through  water,  but 
we  found  there  only  refreshment.”  Mar- 
oionella,  the  governor’s  wife,  hearing  of 
these  things,  went  to  see  her  son  Celsus 
in  the  dungeon,  hoping  to  turn  him,  but 
was  herself  converted  and  baptized.  Mar- 
cian, in  a paroxysm  of  rage,  ordered  the 
twenty  warders  to  be  put  to  instant  death, 
but  remanded  back  to  prison  Julian, 
Celsus,  Marcionella,  and  Anastasius  (the 
man  resuscitated),  till  he  could  make  up 
bis  mind  what  to  do  next.  He  was  advised 
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to  proclaim  a grand  festival  to  be  held 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  to  assemble 
there  all  the  priests  of  the  city  to  offer 
sacrifice.  The  fourChristians  were  brought 
into  the  temple,  and  told  to  pit  their  god 
Christ  against  the  god  Jupiter.  The  four 
fell  on  their  knees  in  prayer,  when  sud- 
denly the  earth  opened,  and  swallowed 
up  all  the  idols  and  all  their  priests. 
Metaphrastes  adds,  “ Even  to  the  present 
day,  flames  of  fire  issue  from  the  earth 
where  these  slaves  of  Satan  went  down 
alive  into  the  pit.”  The  four  Christians 
were  taken  back  to  their  prison,  when  lo  1 
the  twenty  warders  who  had  been  be- 
headed, Basilissa  the  wife  of  Julian,  and  a 
vast  throng  of  the  heavenly  host,  filled  the 
dungeon.  Basilissa  told  Julian  he  should 
join  her  on  the  morrow  in  heaven.  Well, 
on  the  morrow  a huge  fire  was  kindled 
by  the  order  of  Marcian,  and  the  four 
Christians  were  cast  bound  into  the  midst 
of  it ; but  the  fire  only  burnt  their  bonds, 
and  did  the  saints  no  harm.  They  were 
then  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  ; but  the  wild 
beasts  only  fawned  on  them,  and  licked 
them  lovingly.  Every  device  he  could 
think  of  thus  failing  him,  the  governor 
ordered  the  four  martyrs  to  be  beheaded, 
with  several  felons,  murderers,  and  other 
malefactors,  that  no  one  might  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
from  those  of  the  criminals  ; but  even  in 
this  he  was  foiled,  for  at  night  the  souls 
of  the  saints  appeared  visibly,  each  sitting 
on  its  own  dead  body,  and  the  Christians, 
who  came  at  night  to  bury  them,  were 
guided  by  an  unerring  sign  to  the  bodies 
of  the  four  martyrs.  So  they  buried  them 
honourably,  and  if  any  shadow  of  doubt 
remained  respecting  their  identity,  it  was 
soon  removed  by  the  many  miracles 
wrought  by  the  holy  relics.  Amongst 
other  miracles,  ten  lepers  were  healed  by 
these  relics  in  one  day. — Mgr.  Gue'rin 
(chamberlain  to  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Viesdes 
Saints,  vol.  i.  pp.  236,  237  (7th  edit.  1880). 

St.  Macra  subjected  to  frightful  tortures 
without  harm  (third  century).  Rictiova- 
rus  was  sent  by  the  emperors  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  to  root  out  Christianity 
from  Gaul.  His  first  victim  was  St. 
Macra  of  Reims,  and  as  she  refused  to 
renounce  the  hated  religion  and  worship 
the  “ divine  emperors,”  she  was  put  to 
the  torture.  Rictiovarus  now  asked  if 
she  would  repent.  “ Know,  tyrant  and 
child  of  the  devil,”  she  replied,  “ it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  man  to  shake  my 
faith.”  The  judge  then  ordered  her  to 
be  burnt  alive;  so  she  was  taken  to 
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Fisuies,  stripped  of  all  her  raiments,  and 
tied  to  a stake.  As  she  showed  no  sign 
of  fear,  the  judge  commanded  his  execu- 
tioners to  cut  off  both  her  breasts  ; this 
was  done,  and  she  was  taken  back  to 
prison.  Here  God  restored  her  breasts, 
and  healed  all  her  wounds,  so  that  not 
even  a scar  could  be  seen.  When  brought 
next  morning  before  Rictiovarus,  he  asked 
her  who  had  cured  her  wounds.  “Jesus 
Christ,  my  Lord,”  she  replied.  “ Fool ! ” 
said  the  judge.  “ I ask  if  you  will  obey 
the  divine  emperors.”  “I  obey  God,” 
said  the  maiden,  “and  Him  only  will  I 
serve.”  She  was  now  thrown  on  broken 
potsherds  and  fagots.  The  fagots  were 
set  on  fire,  and  the  victim  rolled  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  the  potsherds ; 
but  God  was  with  her,  and  she  felt  no 
pain.  After  a time,  however,  God  sent 
His  angel  to  bring  her  soul  to  paradise, 
and  her  body  returned  to  the  earth,  earth 
to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust. — Acta  Sanc- 
torum (Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  June  11). 

The  marvellous  story  of  St.  Prisca  under 
torture.  St.  Prisca  was  only  thirteen 
years  old,  when  she  was  taken  before 
Claudius  I.,  and  accused  of  being  a 
Christian.  The  emperor  commanded  her 
to  be  taken  at  once  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  compelled  to  worship  the 
god  of  her  fathers.  Prisca  said  she  would 
only  worship  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  had 
sent  to  redeem  sinners.  The  emperor 
hereupon  commanded  the  malapert  little 
minx  to  be  stripped  to  the  skin,  nnd 
whipped,  till  she  knew  better  than  to 
insult  the  gods  of  ancient  Rome.  When 
the  child  was  stripped  naked,  God  clothed 
her  body  in  a raiment  of  light,  so  dazzling 
ns  to  blind  those  who  ventured  to  look 
at  her,  Limenius  advised  the  emperor  to 
smear  her  body  with  oil  to  destroy  the 
light  which  issued  from  it ; but  the  oil, 
instead  of  dimming  the  light,  only  diffused 
a most  ravishing  odour  through  all  the 
prison.  Claudius,  being  thus  thwarted, 
grew  very  angry,  nnd  bade  the  prefect 
tear  the  young  witch’s  body  to  pieces 
with  iron  hooks ; but  the  hooks  never 
touched  the  delicate  skin,  nor  dimmed  its 
lustre.  Prisca  was  next  day  cast  naked 
into  the  amphitheatre,  to  a famished 
lion,  but  the  lion  crouched  at  her  feet 
like  a lamb.  She  was  then  impaled  on 
the  equileus  (see  Index),  but  received 
no  hurt.  Next  day  she  was  thrown  into 
a bjasier,  but  the  fire  scorched  her  not. 
Being  foiled  in  every  way,  the  emperor 
in  desperation  commanded  the  young 


sorceress  to  be  conducted  beyond  the  city 
walls,  and  there  to  be  beheaded.  This 
was  done,  Jan.  19,  a.d.  54. — Boman 
Martyrology. 

St.  Bestituta  unharmed  by  tortures 
(third  century).  Restituta,  the  Christian 
daughter  of  a Roman  patrician,  was 
carried  by  an  angel  from  Rome  to  Sora 
(about  forty  miles),  and  left  in  the  house 
of  a widow,  whose  son  had  been  a leper 
for  two  years  and  eight  months.  The 
saint  offered  a prayer,  and  the  young 
leper  was  instantly  made  clean.  The 
miracle  came  to  the  ears  of  Agathius,  the 
proconsul,  who  sent  for  Restituta.  “Tell 
me,  damsel,”  said  the  proconsul,  “your 
name,  parentage,  religion,  and  what 
motive  brought  you  to  Sora.”  “My 
name,”  she  replied,  “is  Restituta,  my 
father  is  a Roman  patrician,  my  religion 
is  the  Christian  faith,  and  I was  brought 
here  by  an  angel  to  win  souls  to  Christ.” 
“ My  pretty  maiden,”  said  Agathius, 
“leave  off  this  nonsense,  obey  the  law, 
and  you  shall  be  my  bride.”  “Judge,” 
she  replied,  “ I hate  frivolity.  I will 
never  forsake  Christ  for  dumb  idols  ; and 
as  I am  the  bride  of  the  great  Creator, 
neither  will  I nor  can  I be  thy  wife.” 
The  proconsul,  angty  at  this  answer, 
ordered  the  maiden  to  be  laid  on  the 
ground  and  beaten  with  scorpions  (see 
Index).  She  uttered  no  groan,  but 
sang  sweetly  nnd  softly,  “ Blessed  be 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  has  visited 
His  servant.  I rejoice  in  the  parure  of 
my  Spouse.  Alleluia.”  “What  is  that 
you  say?”  said  the  proconsul.  “Do 
you  call  these  stripes  your  parure ?” 
“ Yes,”  said  the  Christian  maiden  ; “ and 
I reckon  the  present  sufferings  as  nothing 
to  the  glory  which  Bhnll  be  revealed  here- 
after.” The  judge,  more  and  more  incensed, 
ordered  the  young  damsel  to  be  confined 
in  the  prison  dungeon,  to  be  heavily  laden 
with  chains,  and  to  bo  kept  seven  days 
without  food  or  drink.  This  order  was 
strictly  carried  out ; but  an  angel  came 
into  her  dungeon,  healed  all  her  wounds, 
filled  the  prison  with  celestial  light,  broke 
the  chains  to  powder,  relieved  her  hunger 
and  her  thirst,  and  made  her  beautiful  as 
a saint  in  light.  The  guards  were  terribly 
alarmed,  ran  into  the  dungeon,  nnd,  cast- 
ing themselves  at  the  maiden’s  feet, 
prayed  to  be  admitted  into  the  Christian 
communion.  Restituta  sent  for  a priest 
named  Cyril,  who  baptized  the  new 
converts,  to  the  number  of  nine  souls. 
AVhen  Agathius  heard  thereof,  he  ordered 
his  apparitors  to  bring  Restituta,  Cyril, 
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and  tlic  neophytes  to  his  tribunal,  and 
said  to  the  converts,  “ Is  it  true,  what 
I am  told,  that  you  have  forsaken  the 
immortal  gods,  whom  all  the  princes  of 
Rome  adore,  to  worship  a crucified  male- 
factor?” “ It  is  true,  0 judge,  that  we 
avouch  ourselves  to  he  the  servants  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
the  true  God,- and  the  Redeemer  of  man.” 
“ Take  these  fellows  at  once,”  cried  the 
judge,  “ to  the  golden  temple,  and  if  they 
refuse  to  offer  incense,  off  with  their 
heads.”  They  refused  to  offer  incense, 
and  were  all  beheaded.  When  the  perse- 
cution ceased,  this  golden  templewas  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  a Christian  Church 
was  built  on  the  site,  in  honour  of  the 
mother  of  Christ,  and  St.  Peter  prince  of 
the  apostles.  Cyril  and  Restitutu  were 
now  condemned  to  have  their  bodies  burnt 
with  torches ; but  they  felt  no  sort  of 
pnin,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  lighted 
within  them  the  flame  of  God’s  grace. 
Nay,  more ; the  torches  were  extinguished 
as  often  as  they  were  lighted,  and  the 
executioners,  blinded  with  the  smoke, 
fainted.  When  they  came  to  themselves, 
they  said  to  Cyril  and  Rcstituta  that  the 
God  of  Christians  is  the  only  true  God, 
and  they  also  became  converts ; but 
Agathius  ordered  both  the  men  to  be 
beheaded.  Restituta  was  then  again 
brought  before  the  proconsul.  “What 
are  we  to  do  with  this  sacrilegious  en- 
chanter ? ” said  Agathius  to  his  officers. 
“ She  melts  iron  by  her  witchcraft,  sows 
light  in  darkness,  quenches  fire  with  a 
word,  and  corrupts  the  imperial  soldiers. 
She  first  befooled  nine  of  the  guard,  then 
two  ; and  is  not  afraid  to  blaspheme  our 
immortal  gods.”  Then,  turning  to  the 
maiden,  he  said,  “ In  virtue  of  the 
imperial  edict,  we  condemn  Restituta  as 
a sorcerer,  and  order  her  to  be  taken  to 
the  river  Caruellus,  there  to  be  beheaded, 
with  Cyril  and  the  two  others,  their  heads 
to  be  flung  into  the  river  as  food  of  fishes, 
nnd  their  bodies  left  a prey  to  dogs 
and  wolves  and  the  birds  of  heaven.” 
After  their  execution,  the  four  bodies 
were  buried  by  some  pious  Christians. 
The  end  of  this  tale  is  not  yet.  What 
follows  is  in  harmony  with  same  marvel- 
lous antecedents.  After  a few  days, 
the  murdered  Restituta,  with  her  three 
companions,  all  resplendent  in  glory, 
and  surrounded  with  angels  innumerable, 
appeared  to  the  venerable  Amasius,  bishop 
of  Sora,  and  said  to  him,  “ Up,  father, 
nnd  go  without  delay  to  the  spot  of  our 
martyrdom.  There  you  will  find  our 


heads,  thrown  by  the  executioners  into 
the  Caruellus.  The  waters  have  now  left 
them  on  the  river  bank.  Go,  pick  them 
up,  and  place  them  with  our  truncated 
bodies.”  The  bishop  rose,  went  to  the 
river  bank,  and  found  the  four  heads,  as 
the  apparition  had  said.  He  brought 
them  to  Sora,  placed  them  with  the 
bodies,  and  gave  the  martyrs  a glorious 
sepulture. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists) , 
vol.  vii.  May  29. 

St.  Sabas, “the  Goth,  unharmed  by  divers 
tortures  (a.d.  372).  Athanaric,  king  of 
the  Goths,  in  a.d.  370,  raised  a fierce 
persecution  against  the  Christians,  in 
which  fifty-seven  martyrs  fell,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were  Nicetas  and  Sabas. 
The  persecution  began  by  compelling  all 
men  to  eat  meat  offered  to  idols,  and 
was  at  its  height  about  Easter,  372.  It 
was  then  that  Atharidus,  son  of  Rothestes, 
entered  unexpectedly  into  the  chamber 
of  Sabas,  with  an  armed  troop,  and 
dragged  him  naked  over  thorns  and 
brambles  which  had  been  set  on  fire, 
driving  him  on  with  whips  and  sticks. 
At  daybreak,  Sabas  said  to  his  persecu- 
tors, “ You  have  dragged  me  naked  over 
burning  thorns  and  rough  roads,  but 
see ! my  body  is  unharmed,  my  feet 
unbruised.  You  have  whipped  me  with 
all  your  might,  but  see  ! not  a wale,  not  a 
mark,  is  to  be  found  on  my  whole  body.” 
This,  indeed,  was  quite  true,  but  only 
enraged  his  persecutors  the  more  ; so  they 
laid  the  axletree  of  a cart  on  his  neck, 
and,  stretching  out  l^s  hands,  fastened 
them  to  the  end  thereof  ; in  a similar 
manner,  they  bound  his  feet  to  another 
axletree,  drawing  them  asunder  as  far 
as  possible  ; then,  pushing  him  violently, 
they  left  him  in  this  improvised  rack  for 
the  night.  When  they  were  gone,  the 
woman  of  the  house  where  he  lodged  cut 
the  thongs  and  bade  him  escape,  but  this 
he  refused  to  do  ; and  next  morning, 
Atharidus,  seeing  him  free,  had  him 
bound  again,  and  hung  by  one  finger  to  a 
baulk  of  the  prison-cell.  He  then  sent  for 
some  meat  which  had  been  offered  to 
idols,  and  commanded  the  Christian 
athlete  to  eat  thereof ; but  he  stoutly 
refused,  saying,  “This  mentis  impure 
and  profane,  as  Atharidus  himself,  who 
tempts  me  with  it.”  One  of  the  slaves 
of  Atharidus  now  struck  him  against  the 
breast  with  the  head  of  his  javelin,  with 
such  force  that  all  present  believed  ho 
was  killed ; but  St.  Sabas  said  to  the 
slave,  “ Did  you  think  you  had  slain  me  ? 
Why,  man,  I no  more  felt  your  blow 
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Ilian  if  yon  bad  flung  a lock  of  wool  at 
me.”  Atharidus,  beside  himself  with 
rage,  ordered  the  magician  to  he  thrown 
into  the  Musseus,  now  called  the  Mussovo. 
As  Sabas  came  to  the  river-side,  “ I see,” 
said  he  exultingly,  “what  you  cannot 
see.  Lo  ! there,  on  the  other  side,  stand 
angels,  waiting  to  carry  my  soul  to  para- 
dise.” The  executioners  again  bound 
the  axletree  about  his  neck,  and  threw 
him  into  the  river.  Thus  died  he,  “ by 
water  and  by  wood,  symbols  of  baptism 
and  the  cross,”  say  his  acts,  “ at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-eight,  April  12,  a.d.  372.”  In 
Christian  art  he  is  represented  suspended 
by  one  finger  to  a beam  or  a tree. — St. 
Ascholius  (bishop  of  Thessalonica),  A 
Letter  written  to  the  Church  of  Cappadocia 
by  the  Church  of  Gotliia. 

St.  Savinian  unharmed  by  a variety  of 
tortures  (a.d.  275).  The  martyrdom  of 
St.  Savinian  by  the  emperor  Aurelian, 
in  Champagne,  is  one  of  those  marvellous 
accumulations  met  with  in  the  lives  of 
the  saints.  Not  quite  so  wonderful  as 
that  of  St.  Thyrsus  ( q.v .),  but  sufficiently 
so  to  merit  a separate  mention. 

He  was  first  scourged  naked,  with  ropes’ 
ends,  till  not  a spot  in  his  whole  body 
could  be  found  which  had  not  its  proper 
gash.  While  this  scourging  was  going 
on,  Aurelian  stood  by  mocking  his  victim, 
and  saying,  “ This  flagellation  is  nothing 
to  what  I have  in  store  for  you,  if  you 
persist  in  your  blasphemous  obstinacy.” 
The  martyr  seemed  as  if  his  body  had 
been  made  of  brass,  and  replied,  “ The 
earth,  the  more  ifos  laboured,  the  more 
fertile  it  becomes  ; and  the  true  Christian, 
like  Christ,  is  made  perfect  by  suffering.” 
Aurelian,  irritated  by  this  answer,  had  a 
burning  helmet  forced  on  the  martyr’s 
head ; but  the  red-hot  metal  did  him  no 
harm,  and  was  the  means  of  the  con- 
version of  three  persons  present  at  the 
spectacle.  St.  Savinian,  rejoicing  to  see 
the  blood  of  the  servants  of  Christ  made 
the  seed  of  the  Church,  chid  the  emperor 
for  the  folly  of  his  malice  ; and  the 
emperor,  more  and  more  annoyed,  com- 
manded the  rebel  to  be  laid  on  a catasta  or 
iron  grating  (see  Index),  under  which  fires 
in  brasiers  were  placed  ; but  the  God  who 
preserved  His  three  servants  in  the  fiery 
furnace,  preserved  St.  Savinian  from 
injury  in  this  case  also.  Aurelian,  not 
to  be  foiled  by  the  God  of  Christians, 
now  commanded  his  soldiers  to  bind  the 
traitor  to  a post,  and  every  one  “in  his 
whole  army  ” to  discharge  an  arrow  at 
him ; but  again  Jehovah  interposed,  and 


turned  aside  the  arrows.  Not  one  reached 
the  body  of  the  saint ; one,  however, 
turning  aside  and  wounding  the  emperor 
in  the  right  eye.  St.  Savinian  was  then 
taken  back  to  prison,  while  Aurelian 
racked  his  brain  to  find  out  some  new 
torments.  The  emperor  might  have  saved 
himself  the  trouble,  for  at  night  the 
chains  which  bound  his  victim  snapped 
asunder,  the  prison  doors  flew  open,  and 
St.  Savinian,  passing  the  guards  unchal- 
lenged, fled  towards  the  Seine.  In  the 
morning,  Aurelian  was  informed  of  the 
escape  of  his  prisoner,  and  sent  a squadron 
of  soldiers  after  him,  with  orders  to 
cut  off  his  head.  They  followed  the 
saint  to  the  river,  which  had  overflowed 
its  banks.  St.  Savinian  walked  across 
the  water,  ns  Jesus  walked  on  the  sea, 
but  the  soldiers  were  unable  to  pursue. 
Now  followed  one  of  those  strange  marvels 
only  to  be  met  with  in  lives  of  the 
saints.  No  sooner  had  St.  Savinian 
crossed  the  flood,  than  he  prayed  God  to 
give  a passage  to  the  Roman  soldiers  also. 
Ilis  prayer  was  heard,  for  God  intended 
to  take  the  martyr  to  Himself.  The 
squadron  soon  overtook  the  fugitive,  and 
cut  off  his  head  as  the  emperor  had  com- 
manded. This  occurred  Jan.  24,  A.D. 
275. — Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.iii. 
Jan.  29.  (See  also  Nicolas  des  Guerrois, 
Saintdtd Chrdtienne  de  I'Eglise  de  Troyes.) 

It  would  be  absurd  to  subject  the  above  to  criticism,  ns 
professed  miracles  are  beyond  the  pale  of  criticism ; but 
ono  or  two  points  of  a purely  historic  character  may  bo 
noticed.  In  the  first  place,  the  narrative  seems  to  assume 
that  Aurelian’s  army  carried  bows  and  arrows,  which  was 
not  the  case.  Bows  and  arrows  were  not  used  in  the 
Koman  army  at  all,  but  only  by  hunters.  Auxiliaries 
accustomed  to  the  bow  were  allowed  to  use  their  national 
weapon,  but  the  Roman  soldier  was  never  so  armed. 
Again,  no  doubt  Aurelian  persecuted  Christians,  but  the 
wanton  barbaric  cruelty  here  ascribed  to  him  is  quite  out 
of  character.  The  narrative  does  not  say  that  one  of  his 
proconsuls  or  lieutenants  was  guilty  of  these  diabolical 
acts,  but  the  emperor  himself  in  person.  What  is  worst 
of  all  is  this:  Aurelian  was  not  in  Gaul  in  275.  He  left 
the  year  preceding,  and  was  himself  assassinated  some- 
where between  Byzantium  and  Heraclea,  Jan.  29,  275,  the 
very  day  he  is  said  to  have  sent  his  soldiers  to  behead 
Savinian.  The  “ miracles  " must  stand  on  their  own  bases, 
but  history  is  a fair  subject  of  criticism. 

St.  Thomas  teas  not  hurt  by  burning 
iron  or  a fiery  oven.  St.  Thomas  went  to 
the  city  of  Calamina,  in  India,  where  the 
king  held  his  court;  but,  although  the 
apostle  wrought  many  miracles  in  his 
presence,  he  would  not  believe.  Being 
angry  because  Thomas  denied  the  sun 
to  "be  a god,  the  king  ordered  him  to  be 
tortured  with  sundry  kinds  of  torments. 
Amongst  others,  he  had  red-hot  iron 
plates  laid  on  his  naked  body,  but  they 
harmed  him  not.  He  was  also  cast  into 
a burning  oven,  but  the  oven  burnt  him 
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not. — St.  Isidore,  Metaphrastes,  St. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  etc.,  give  a life  of 
this  apostle. 

St.  Victor  teas  subjected  to  all  sorts  of 
tortures,  but  received  no  harm  (second 
century).  St.  Victor  of  Damascus  was 
summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  Sebastian 
for  being  a Christian,  and  as  he  refused 
to  abjure  his  faith,  his  fingers  were  first 
broken,  his  skin  flayed,  and  then  was 
he  cast  into  a fiery  furnace.  Having 
remained  here  for  three  days,  he  was 
taken  out,  having  suffered  literally 
nothing.  He  was  then  compelled  to 
6wallow  poison,  but  the  deadly  draughts 
did  him  no  harm.  His  nerves  were  then 
drawn  from  hi3  body,  his  body  douched 
with  boiling  oil,  flaming  torches  held  to 
his  sides,  and  chalk  and  vinegar  poured 
down  his  throat.  His  eyes  were  plucked 
out,  and  he  was  hung  to  a tree  head 
downwards  ; but  in  all  this,  which  lasted 
three  days,  so  far  from  suffering  any 
pain,  he  did  not  even  feel  the  tortures, 
“lie  was  well  called  Victor,  for  he  was 
victorious  over  the  feebleness  of  nature, 
the  rage  of  demons,  and  the  savagery  of 
man.”—  Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (1880), 
vol.  v.  p.  537. 

St.  Vitus  of  Sicili/,  amidst  horrible 
tortures,  preserved  from  harm  (a.d.  303). 
Vitus  was  the  son  of  an  illustrious  family 
in  Sicily,  and  was  but  twelve  years  old, 
when  Valerian  arrived  in  the  island,  with 
a commission  from  Diocletian  to  stamp 
out  the  pestilential  rebels  called  Chris- 
tians, who  never  obeyed  the  emperor,  nor 
reverenced  the  gods.  One  of  the  first 
persons  apprehended  was  Vitus,  and  the 
governor  sent  for  the  child’s  father, 
bidding  him  correct  the  boy,  and  teach 
him  his  duty  better.  The  father  tried 
all  in  his  power  to  induce  the  boy  to 
abandon  “the  pestilential  sect,”  but 
without  avail ; whereupon  Valerian  had 
him  brought  to  his  tribunal.  “ Boy,” 
said  the  governor,  “ how  dare  you  resist 
the  authority  of  your  father  and  the 
emperor?”  “Sire,”  said  the  boy, 
“whether  I ought  to  obey  man  rather 
than  God,  judge  ye.”  The  father,  who 
was  present,  exclaimed,  “Ah  me!  un- 
happy in  such  a son  ! ” “ Nay,”  said 

the  boy,  “happy  you  should  call  your- 
self to  have  a son  which  is  also  a son 
of  God.”  The  prefect,  hearing  these 
words,  ordered  the  boy  to  be  beaten  ; but 
the  boy  received  the  blows  so  quietly, 
that  he  seemed  not  to  feel  their  force. 
The  prefect  cried  out,  “Why  don’t  you 
scourge  him  harder,  ns  he  deserves  to  be  ? 


Fools!  your  arms  are  like  those  of  a 
girl.”  The  officers,  on  hearing  this, 
lifted  up  their  arms  to  obey ; but  they 
were  dried  up  like  a stick,  and  lost  all 
power.  “The  boy  is  a sorcerer,”  cried 
Valerian.  “No,”  said  the  boy,  “not  so. 
Christ  is  my  all,  and  in  Him  do  I put 
my  trust.”  Then,  going  up  to  the  men, 
he  touched  their  arms,  and  they  returned 
to  their  strength.  Valerian,  touched  with 
this  miracle,  delivered  the  boy  to  his 
father,  with  strict  injunction  to  use  his 
best  endeavours  to  bring  him  to  a better 
state  of  mind.  The  father,  thinking  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  surround  his  son 
with  every  sort  of  pleasure  and  self- 
indulgence,  fitted  up  a room  for  the 
purpose ; but  the  boy  rejected  every 
allurement,  and  prayed  with  earnestness, 
“0  Saviour,  leave  me  not,  nor  forsake 
me.”  The  chamber  was  forthwith  filled 
with  celestial  light  and  a delicious  per- 
fume, and  twelve  precious  stones  of 
marvellous  brilliancy  appeared  in  the 
midst.  The  domestics  set  to  wait  on 
the  boy  saw  the  light,  and  confessed  they 
had  never  seen  the  like  in  any  of  the 
temples  of  the  gods.  The  father  came 
to  see  it,  when  twelve  angels  of  unearthly 
splendour  and  beaut}’  met  his  view ; but 
he  was  blinded  by  the  excess  of  light. 
Being  in  great  pain,  he  was  led  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  and  prayed  the  god 
to  help  him  ; but  no  help  came.  He  then 
went  to  his  son,  and  asked  him  to  restore 
his  sight ; whereupon  the  boy  put  his 
hands  on  the  blind  eyeballs,  saying, 
“ O Saviour,  the  Light  of  the  world,  give 
light  to  these  sightless  orbs,”  and  im- 
mediately sight  was  restored  to  them 
again.  Valerian,  being  informed  of  these 
things,  resolved  to  put  the  boy  to  death  ; 
but  an  angel  appeared  to  Modestus,  the 
boy’s  tutor,  and  ordered  him  to  take 
the  lad  to  Italy.  Modestus,  therefore, 
accompanied  with  Crescentius,  took  him 
to  Naples.  Here  the  three  exiles  were 
fed  by  an  eagle,  but  the  boy  performed 
so  many  miracles  that  his  whereabouts 
could  not  lie  hid.  It  so  happened  that 
the  son  of  Diocletian  was  possessed  of 
a demon  which  ciuelly  tormented  him, 
and  all  sorts  of  superstitions  were  em- 
ployed for  his  deliverance,  without 
effect.  The  devil  in  every  case  cried  out, 
“ It  is  of  no  use  ; only  Vitus  shall  dis- 
lodge me.”  The  emperor,  hearing  this 
over  and  over  again,  sent  for  St.  Vitus, 
and  brought  him,  with  Modestus  and 
Crescentius,  to  Rome.  Diocletian  asked 
Vitus  if  he  could  cure  the  prince. 
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“No,”  replied  Vitus;  “but  God  can  by 
my  means.”  Diocletian  implored  the 
young  saint  to  do  something  for  the 
prince ; so,  putting  his  hands  on  the 
prince’s  head,  he  said  with  a loud  voice, 

“ Thou  wicked  spirit,  I command  you,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  come  forth.”  This 
did  he  with  a horrible  noise,  and 
“beaucoup  d’idolatres  qui  avaient  in- 
sulte'  les  saints,  furent  frappes  de  mort.” 
Diocletian  offered  St.  Vitus  apartments 
in  the  palace,  a seat  at  the  imperial 
table,  and  even  a share  of  the  empire, 
if  he  would  accept  these  proofs  of  his 
gratitude;  but  St.  Vitus  replied,  “These 
offers,  if  accepted,  would  deprive  me  of 
far  better.  It  would  be  bartering  heaven 
for  earth,  the  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of 
kings  for  an  earthly  monarch,  eternity 
and  its  glory  for  time  and  its  uncer- 
tainty.” The  emperor  replied,  “ You 
talk  like  a child ; but  if  indeed  you 
reject  my  favours,  you  shall  feel  my 
displeasure.”  “ I neither  accept  your 
bribes,  0 emperor,  nor  regard  your 
threats,”  said  Vitus.  At  these  words, 
Diocletian  ordered  St.  Vitus,  with 
Modestus  and  Crescentius,  to  be  laden 
with  chains  of  forty  pounds  weight,  and 
to  be  cast  into  prison.  While  in  prison 
angels,  and  even  Jesus  Christ,  came  to 
comfort  them,  and  bade  them  be  of  good 
courage,  for  a crown  of  everlasting  glory 
was  prepared  for  them.  Diocletian,  being 
told  that  the  prison  had  been  converted 
into  an  earthly  paradise,  commanded 
Vitus  to  be  cast  into  a cauldron  filled 
with  rosin,  pitch,  and  molten  lead  ; but 
the  saint  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
invoking  Him  who  delivered  the  three 
Hebrew  youths,  received  no  sort  of  harm, 
not  even  a hair  of  his  head  being  singed — 
nay,  more ; the  deadly  bath  seemed  to 
give  him  new  life  and  new  beauty. 
Diocletian  came  to  see  him,  and  Vitus 
said  to  him,  “ Is  it  possible,  miserable 
wretch,  that  you  cannot  see  your  own 
blindness,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  fight 
against  God?”  But  this  new  Pharaoh 
only  hardened  his  heart,  and  commanded 
Vitus  to  he  cast  to  a terrible  lion,  “ dont 
le  rugissement  seul  epouvantait  toute 
l’assemblde.”  The  lion,  however,  instead 
of  tearing  the  martyr  to  pieces,  crouched 
at  his  feet,  Peking  them  lovingly  ; “ ce 
qui  fut  cause  de  la  conversion  d’un  grand 
nombre  d’idolatres.”  The  emperor  looked 
on  Vitus  as  a magician,  and  ordered  him, 
together  with  Modestus  and  Crescentius, 
to  the  rack.  By  the  violence  of  this 
engine,  not  only  were  all  their  joints 


pulled  from  their  sockets,  but  their  boness 
were  forced  through  the  skin  of  theirr 
bodies,  and  their  entrails  came  out. . 
The  weather  at  the  time  was  brilliant  and  1 
serene,  but  all  of  a sudden  thick  clouds  ■ 
came  rolling  on,  thunder  and  lightning; 
terrified  the  people,  and  thunderbolts ; 
falling  on  the  temples  crashed  the  idols; 
to  pieces.  “ L’empereur  meme  s’enfuit: 
plein  de  confusion,  et  de  ddpit  de  se  voir: 
vaincu  par  un  jeune  enfant.”  An  angel 1 
now  came  and  unbound  the  martyrs? 
from  the  racks,  healed  their  bodies, , 
restored  their  strength,  and  carried  them  i 
miraculously  from  Rome  to  Silaro. , 
Vitus  prayed  that  God  would  take  him, 
and  a voice  from  heaven  replied,  saying, . 
“This  day  slialt  thou  be  with  Me  ini 
paradise.” — Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vii. . 
pp.  26-29  (7th  edit.  1880). 

This  is  the  moot  outrageous  life  I know.  In  this  lad 
Is  acempulated  all  the  wonders  of  all  the  martyrs.  He  i3 
the  quintessence  of  martyrdom.  All  children  drawn  by 
monks  are  frightful  prigs. 

Heart  and  Treasure  go  to- 
gether. (See  Idols  shattered,  pt.  i.) 

Matt.  vi.  21.  'Where  your  treasure  is,  thereo 
will  your  heart  he  also. 

St.  Antony  proves  that  a miser's  heart; 
is  in  his  money-hags.  St.  Antony  of: 
Padua,  preaching  a funeral  sermon  over: 
a rich  man  of  very  penurious  habits, 
took  for  his  text,  “ Where  your  treasure 
is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.”  He. 
said,  “This  is  obviously  true,  inasmuch  as 
the  heart  of  the  deceased  would  not  be 
found  in  his  dead  bodjr,  but  in  his  money- 
bags.” Search  being  made,  sure  enough  i 
there  was  no  heart  in  the  dead  body,  but . 
in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  money-bags  - 
there  was  the  dead  man’s  heart,  as  fresh 
as  if  it  had  only  that  moment  been  re- 
moved from  the  carcase. — Edward  Kines— 
man  (a.d.  1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
p.  368. 

Heathen  Gods  are  Devils. 

Lev.  xvii.  7.  They  shall  no  more  offer . 
sacrifice  unto  devils. 

Deut.  xxxii.  17.  They  sacrificed  unto  devils, . 
not  to  God. 

Psalm  cvi.  36,37.  They  served  their  idols, 
which  were  a snare  to  them.  Yea,  they 
sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto 
devils. 

1 Cor.  x.  19,  20.  lVhat  say  I then  ? that  the 
idol  is  anything,  or  that  which  is  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols  is  anything  ? I say,  that  l 
the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  r 
sacrifice  to  devils. 

Rnv.  ix.  20.  The  men  repented  not  of  the 
works  of  their  hands,  that  they  should  not  : 
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worship  devils,  cvan  idols  of  gold,  and  silver, 
and  brass,  and  stone,  and  wood,  which  neither 
can  see,  nor  hear,  nor  talk. 

' Apollo  confesses  he  is  no  god,  but  only 
a devil,  to  St.  George  of  Lydda  (a.d. 
280-.'i0o).  The  emperor  Diocletian  had 
put  St.  George  of  Cappadocia  to  many 
great  tortures  for  being  a Christian, 
without  being  able  to  wean  him  from 
the  new  faith.  He  then  tried  to  wheedle 
him  back  by  smooth  words  and  great 
promises.  St.  George  promised  to  go 
with  the  emperor  to  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  Diocletian,  supposing  he  had  made 
a convert,  commanded  the  senate  and  the 
court  to  be  present  in  the  temple,  and 
witness  St.  George’s  renunciation.  The 
Christian  took  his  stand  directly  before 
the  idol,  and  said  with  a loud  voice, 
“Apollo,  tell  me,  art  thou  a god?” 
The  fiend  in  the  statue  answered,  “No, 
George,  I am  not  a god.  There  is  but 
one  God,  and  that  is  the  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth.”  “Who  are  ye,  then?" 
demanded  St.  George.  “ We  are  the 
angels  who  lost  their  first  estate,  and 
were  cast  out  of  heaven  for  rebellion.” 
“If  so,”  »id  St.  George,  “why  do  ye 
deceive  m»?  and  how  dare  you  remain 
in  my  presence,  seeing  I serve  the  living 
God  ? ” So  saying,  he  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  before  the  idol,  and  immediately 
was  heard  a tremendous  uproar,  the  devils 
howling,  and  the  idol  of  Apollo  falling  to 
the  ground.  Away  flew  the  devils  out  of 
the  temple,  and  the  idol  of  Apollo,  with 
many  others,  was  ground  to  powder. — 
Baronins,  Roman  Mdrtyrology ; Acta 
Sanctorum;  and  Dr.  Heylin,  history  of 
St.  George. 

lipomnnmm  tells  us,  In  nil  the  Enst  the  life  of  St. 
George  is  read  in  the  manner  he  has  given  it.  Pnsi- 
cratv.N  who  wrote  the  lifo  of  the  great  saint,  informs  ns 
that  ho  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene  above  described  ; 
and  UsuardU8  is  very  minute  In  his  detail?,  telling  us 
whero  and  when  it  occurred,  A.P.  290.  We  are  taught  to 
look  upon  devils  as  false-tongued,  but  surely  St.  George 
himself  could  not  have  spoken  more  truthfully  than  these 
fiends  are  said  to  have  done. 

The  devils  driven  out  of  the  temple  Of 
Apollo  by  St.  Gregory  the  thaumaturgist 
(a.d.  261).  As  St.  Gregory  wras  on  his 
way  to  his  see,  he  got  benighted,  near 
a temple  of  Apollo,  famous  for  its 
oracles.  He  entered  the  temple,  intend- 
ing to  pass  the  night  there  ; but,  that  he 
and  his  attendants  might  do  so  securely, 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  lie 
entered  in.  Forthwith  “ a huge  throng 
of  devils  flew  out  of  the  temple,”  unable 
to  abide  the  presence  of  the  saint.  These 
devils  had  taken  up  their  abode  there, 
and  were  accustomed  to  give  responses 


to  those  who  consulted  the  oracle.  Being 
driven  out,  the  responses,  of  course, 
ceased.  St.  Gregory  and  his  companions 
passed  the  night  peacefully,  and  no 
mischief  befell  them. — St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Life  of  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgist. 

St,  Nicholas  pulled  down  a temple  of 
Myra,  and  ejected  a nest  of  devils.  In 
Myra  was  a notable  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana,  which  none  durst  lay 
hands  on.  St.  Nicholas,  however,  hav- 
ing collected  a band  of  lusty  young 
fellows,  pulled  the  temple  to  the  ground, 
and,  we  are  told,  “devils  were  heard 
roaring  and  yelling,  because  they  were 
thus  forcibly  evicted  from  their  ancient 
and  favourite  haunt.” — Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes,  Lives,  etc.  (Methodus  tells  the 
same  tale.) 

Heaven  of  Heavens. 

Dect.  x.  14.  Behold,  the  heaven  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lord’s  thy  God. 

1 Kings  viii.  27.  Behold,  the  heaven  and 
the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Thee. 

Psalm  cxv.  16.  The  heaven,  even  the 
heavens,  are  the  Lord’s. 

Psalm  cxlviii.  4.  Praise  Him,  ye  heavens 
of  heavens,  and  ye  waters  that  be  above  the 
heavens. 

2 Cor.  xii.  2.  I knew  a man  . . . caught  up 
to  the  third  heaven. 

St.  Francisca  is  shown  in  a vision  the 
three  heavens  (a.d.  1384-1440).  St. 
Francisca  had  ninety-three  visions  in 
twelve  years.  The  fourteenth  vision 
was  heaven,  which,  she  says,  was  divided 
into  three.  The  firmament,  or  starry 
heaven,  in  which  are  the  stars,  called 
the  host  of  heaven ; the  crystalline,  a 
luminous  heaven  brighter  than  the  firma- 
ment ; and  the  empyrean,  or  heaven  of 
heavens,  the  place  of  God’s  residence, 
and  where  the  angels  and  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect  dwell  in  everlasting 
joy.  She  says  the  “wounds  of  Jesus 
arc  the  light  of  the  empyrean.” — John 
Mattiotti,  Life  of  St.  Francisca. 

The  Jews  believed  in  three  heavens,  as  we  see  by  St. 
Paul*  who  was  “ caught  up  to  tho  third  heaven,"  hut  the 
three  were  these : tho  aerial,  in  which  the  birds  fly,  the 
winds  blow,  and  tho  rain  is  housed  in  clouds ; the  starry 
heaven  ; and  tho  heaven  of  heavens.  In  regard  to  tho 
first  heaven,  read  Gen.  i.  6-8.  Ptolemy  taught  the 
existence  of  three  heavens,  called  tho  starry  heaven, 
the  crystalline,  and  the  empyrean  ; but  in  his  system  the 
crystalline,  which  divided  tho  empyrean  from  the  starry 
heavens,  was  noted  for  its  trepidation  or  shimmering. 
The  idea  that  the  “ wounds  of  Christ  produce  the  light  of 
heaven,*’  is  based  on  Rev.  xxi.  23,  “The  city  had  no  need 
of  tho  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it : for  the 
Lamb  is  tho  light  thereof." 

Dante's  paradise  and  heaven  of  heavens. 
Dante  divides  heaven  into  ten  spheres, 
each  of  which,  he  tells  us,  is  appropriated 
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to  its  proper  order.  The  first  seven  are 
the  seven  planets,  viz.  (1)  the  moon  for 
angels  ; (2)  Mercury  for  archangels  ; (3) 
Venus  for  virtues ; (4)  the  sun  for 

powers  ; (5)  Mars  for  principalities  ; (G) 
Jupiter  for  dominions;  (7)  Saturn  for 
thrones.  The  eighth  sphere  is  that  of 
the  fixed  stars  for  the  cherubim  ; the 
ninth  is  the  primum  mobile  for  the  sera- 
phim ; and  the  tenth  is  the  empyrean  for 
the  queen  of  heaven  and  the  triune  Deity. 
The  empyrean,  he  says,  is  a sphere  of 
“unbodied  light,”  or,  as  Milton  expresses 
it,  “ bright  effluence  of  bright  essence, 
uncreate.”  This  empyrean  is  what  the 
Jews  call  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

The  Mahometan's  heaven,  and  heaven  of 
heavens.  Mahomet,  in  the  Koran,  ch. 
xxiii.,  says,  “ We  have  created  [one  over 
another]  seven  heavens.”  Of  these  the 
first  heaven  is  of  pure  silver,  and  here 
the  stars  are  hung  out  like  lamps  on 
golden  chains.  Each  star  has  its  angel 
for  warder.  It  was  in  this  heaven  the 
prophet  found  Adam  and  Eve.  The 
second  heaven  is  of  polished  steel,  and 
dazzling  in  splendour.  It  was  in  this 
heaven  the  prophet  saw  Noah.  The 
third  heaven  is  studded  with  precious 
stones  too  brilliant  for  the  eye  of  man. 
Here  the  angel  of  death  (Azrael)  is 
stationed,  and,  as  Mahomet  says,  “is 
for  ever  writing  in  a large  book,  and 
erasing  what  he  has  written.”  What  he 
writes  is  the  birth  of  man,  what  he  erases 
is  the  name  at  death.  The  fourth  heaven, 
like  the  first,  is  of  the  finest  silver ; and 
here  dwells  the  angel  of  tears,  whose 
height  is  “five  hundred  days’ journey,” 
and  he  sheds  ceaseless  tears  for  the  sins 
of  man.  The  fifth  heaven  is  of  the  purest 
gold ; and  here  dwells  the  avenging 
angel,  who  presides  over  elemental  fire. 
It  is  here  the  prophet  saw  Aaron.  The 
sixth  heaven  is  composed  of  hasala  (a  sort 
of  carbuncle)  ; and  here  dwells  the 
guardian  angel  of  heaven  and  earth,  half 
snow,  half  fire.  It  is  here  the  prophet 
saw  Moses,  who  “wept  with  envy.” 
The  seventh  heaven  is  formed  of  divine 
light.  Each  inhabitant  of  this  sphere 
has  seventy  thousand  heads,  and  all  the 
tongues  of  all  the  heads  are  employed 
day  and  night  in  singing  the  praises  of 
the  Most  High.  It  is  here  the  prophet 
saw  Abraham. 

Hell. 

Isa.  Ixvi.  24.  The  righteous  shall  go  forth, 
and  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  tuen  that 
have  transgressed  against  me;  for  their  worm 
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shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  lire  be  quencher 
and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh. 

Rev.  xxi.  9.  The  fearful,  and  unbellevin 
and  the  abomiuable,  and  murderers,  air 
sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  slit* 
have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth  wit 
fire  and  brimstone.  Where  their  worm  die* 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  (Mark  ix.  4b- 
There  shall  be  weeping,  and  gnashing  of  tec* 
(Matt.  viU.  12). 

St.  Francisca's  vision  of  hell  (a.i 
1384-1440).  One  day  St.  Franciscr 
having  shut  herself  in  her  cell,  was  i 
an  ecstasy  about  four  o’clock  in  til 
afternoon,  and  the  archangel  Raphaa 
came  to  conduct  her  through  hell.  Havir: 
come  to  the  gates,  she  read  over  the*, 
this  inscription:  “Hell,  without  hop: 
without  cessation  of  torment,  withoi 
repose.”  The  gates  opened  of  themselve- 
and  St.  Francisca  saw  an  abyss  so  dee 
so  terrible,  and  from  which  came  sue 
shrieks  of  anguish,  and  such  a stencx 
that  she  could  never  afterwards  spea. 
of  it  or  think  about  it  without  her  bloc 
freezing  in  her  veins.  It  was  divide! 
into  three  regions— upper,  intermediat: 
and  lower.  In  the  lower  region  tl 
torments  were  greatest,  and  in  the  uppr 
the  least.  In  the  upper  region  she  sax 
the  Jews  who  rejected  Christianity,  b ; 
were  not  guilty  of  great  moral  offences 
here,  too,  she  saw  those  Christians  wl 
neglected  confession,  and  who  died  with 
out  receiving  the  last  offices  of  the  Churc 
In  the  lowest  region  she  saw  the  peop; 
of  Sodom,  and  all  others  who  had  con 
mitted  sins  contrary  to  nature.  The-: 
wretched  demons  were  pierced  incessant': 
with  fiery  darts.  Here,  too,  she  observe 
usurers  stretched  on  tables  of  red-ha 
brass,  while  demons  poured  into  the 
throats  buckets  of  liquid  metal.  In  th 
region  were  blasphemers,  whose  tongu-. 
were  held  by  hooks.  Traitors  and  hyp* 
crites  were  here,  and  their  hearts  we 
being  torn  out  of  their  bodies,  but  re 
placed  again  to  endure  for  ever  the  san 
agony.  Homicides  were  here,  and  womc 
who  made  away  with  their  own  offspring 
these  wretches  wander  for  ever  in 
bath  of  boiling  blood  to  another  of  thicl 
ribbed  ice,  and  back  again.  Apostat* 
were  being  sawn  asunder.  The  incestuoi 
lay  imbedded  in  stinking  ordure.  Ei 
chanters  and  sorcerers  were  pelted  wil 
burning  quoits.  The  seven  capital  sit 
were  punished  here — violators  of  the 
vows,  women  who  idolized  their  ow* 
beauty,  calumniators,  and  licentiov 
widows. 

The  whole  is  too  long  to  transcribe,  but  those  who  ctu 
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to  see  this  Dantesque  Inferno  of  St.  Francisca  may  read  it 
in  tile  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists,  vol.  ii.  March  9. 

j The  Valley  of  Hinnom.  Ge-binnom 
was  a gorge  south  and  west  of  Jerusalem, 
with  steep  rocky  sides,  famous  for 
idolatrous  rites.  Here  Solomon  built  a 
“high  place  for  Moloch  ” (1  Kings  xi.  7). 
Here  Ahaz  and  Manasseh  made  children 
pass  through  the  fire,  “according  to  the 
abomination  of  the  heathen.”  The  south- 
east extremity  of  the  gorge  was  called 
Topliet  (or  the  place  of  burning).  King 
Josiah  “ defiled  the  valley  ” by  making 
it  the  common  cesspool  of  the  city,  into 
which  its  sewage  and  offal  was  conducted, 
to  be  carried  off:  by  the  Kidron.  And 
here  all  the  solid  filth  of  the  city  was 
cast.  Hence  it  became  a huge  nest  of 
insects,  whose  larvos  or  worms  fattened 
on  the  corruption.  Fires  were  kept 
constantly  burning  to  consume  the  offal, 
the  refuse  of  sacrifices,  and  the  bodies  of 
criminals  which  were  thrown  there,  with 
the  filth  and  off'seouring.  Among  the 
latter  Jews,  this  gorge  was  regarded  ns 
a symbol  of  hell,  and  the  constantly 
burning  fire,  with  the  perpetual  breed  of 
worms,  are  referred  to  in  the  Gospels  as 
symbolic^  of  the  state  of  outcasts  from 
God  in  tn  life  to  come.  As  criminals 
were  cast'nto  the  laystall  of  Tophet, 
where  fire  was  for  ever  burning,  and 
worms  ceaselessly  battened  on  corrup- 
tion, so  unbelievers  shall  be  cast  out  as 
I the  offscouring  of  the  human  race,  as  the 
carcases  of  criminals  and  the  offal  of  the 
city  are  cast  into  the  Talley  of  Hinnom. 

De  Croly’s  description  of  Ge-hinnom. 
“The  vapours  that  rose  hot  and  sickly 
before  me  were  the  smokes  from  fires 
kindled  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  where 
the  refuse  of  animals,  slaughtered  for  the 
use  of  the  city,  and  the  other  pollutions 
land  remnants  of  things  abominable  to  the 
Jews  were  daily  burned.  The  sullen  and 
perpetual  fires,  the  deadly  fumes,  and  the 
aspects  of  the  degraded  and  excluded 
beings,  chiefly  public  criminals,  em- 
ployed in  this  hideous  task,  gave  the 
idea  of  the  place  of  final  evil.  Our 
prophets,  in  their  threats  against  national 
betrayers,  against  the  proud  and  the 
self-willed,  the  polluted  with  idols,  and 
the  polluted  with  that  still  darker  and 
more  incurable  idolatry,  the  worship  of 
the  world,  pointed  to  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom.  The  Pharisee,  the  Essenes, 
the  Sadducee,  in  the  haughty  spirit  that 
forgot  the  fallen  state  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  crimes  that  had  lowered  her — the 
hypocrite,  the  bigot,  the  sceptic,  alike 


mad  with  hopeless  revenge,  when  they 
saw  the  Roman  cohorts  triumphing  with 
their  idolatrous  ensigns  through  paths 
once  trod  by  the  holy,  or  when  driven 
aside  by  the  torrents  of  cavalry  and  the 
gilded  chariot  in  which  sat  some  insolent 
proconsul  fresh  from  Italy,  and  looking 
down  on  the  noblest  of  our  people  as 
the  beaten  slaves  of  the  stranger 
— pointed  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 
How  often,  as  the  days  of  Jerusalem 
hurried  towards  their  end,  and,  by  some 
fatality,  the  violence  of  the  Roman  gover- 
nors became  more  frequent  and  intoler- 
able, have  I seen  groups  of  my  country- 
men hunted  into  some  byway  of  tire 
city  by  the  hoofs  of  the  Roman  horse, 
consuming  with  that  inward  wrath  which 
was  soon  to  flame  out  with  such  horrors, 
flinging  up  their  wild  hands  as  if  to  up- 
braid the  tardy  heavens,  gnashing  their 
teeth,  and,  with  the  strong  contortions  of 
the  Oriental  countenance,  the  stormy 
brow  and  flashing  eye,  and  lips  scarcely 
audible  from  the  force  of  their  own 
convulsion,  muttering  conspiracy’.  Then, 
in  despair  of  shaking  off  that  chain  which 
had  bound  the  whole  earth,  they’  would 
appeal  to  the  vengeance  of  the"  endless 
future,  and,  shrouding  their  heads  in 
their  cloaks,  stand  like  sorcerers  summon- 
ing up  demons,  each  with  his  quivering 
hand  stretched  out  towards  the  accursed 
valley,  and  every  tongue  groaning 
‘ Gehenna ! ’ ” — Salatliicl. 

Dante's  Inferno.  Dante  divides  his 
hell  into  nine  regions.  Of  these,  the 
seventh,  called  Dis,  contains  three  circles  ; 
the  eighth,  called  Malebolge,  contains 
ten  aby’sses  ; and  the  ninth  contains  four 
pits. 

Region  1.  Is  a vast  meadow,  in 
which  roam  Electra,  Hector,  /Eneas,  and 
Julius  Caesar  ; Camilla  and  Penthesilea  ; 
Latinus  and  Junius  Brutus ; Julia 
(Pompey’s  wife)  and  Cornelia  ; and  here 
apart  was  Saladin.  Linos  and  Orpheus 
were  in  this  canton  ; Aristotle,  Socrates, 
and  Plato  ; Democritos,  Diogenes,  Hera- 
clitos,  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Thales, 
Dioscorides,  and  Zeno ; Cicero  and 
Seneca ; Euclid  and  Ptolemy  ; Hippo- 
crates and  Galen  ; Armen  and  Avcrroes. 

Region  2 (/'or  sinful  love).  Here  sits 
Minos  in  judgment  on  the  ghosts  brought 
before  him,  and  here  are  heard  groans 
and  blasphemies.  This  canton  is  the 
hell  of  carnal  and  sinful  love  ; and  here 
the  poet  places  Semiramis,  Dido,  Cleo- 
patra, and  Helen;  Achilles  and  Paris, 
Tristan,  Launcelot,  and  Francesca. 
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Region  3 {for  gluttons).  Here  fall  in 
ceaseless  showers  hail,  black  rain,  and 
sleety  flaw  ; the  air  is  cold  and  dun,  and 
a foul  stench  rises  from  the  soil.  Cer- 
berus keeps  watch  over  this  canton,  set 
apart  for  gluttons. 

Region  4 {for  misers).  This  canton, 
presided  over  by  Plutus,  “hems  in  all 
the  woe  of  all  the  universe  ; ” and  here  are 
gathered  the  souls  of  the  avaricious, 
who  made  no  good  use  of  their  wealth. 

Region  5 {for  unrestrained  anger). 
This  is  the  Stygian  lake  of  inky  blue. 
It  is  a miry  bog,  the  abode  of  those  who 
put  no  restraint  on  their  anger. 

Region  6.  Here  Phlegyas  was  the 
ferryman  ; and  here  was  Filippo  Argenti. 

Region 7.  “The  city  of  Dis,”  sub- 
divided into  three  circles : one  for  those 
who  by  force  and  fraud  have  done 
violence  to  others ; one  for  those  who  have 
done  violence  to  themselves,  as  suicides  ; 
and  one  for  those  who  have  done  violence 
to  God,  as  heretics,  atheists,  and  so  on. 

Region  8.  “Malebolge,”  subdivided  in 
ten  abysses.  In  the  first  he  saw  Jason  ; 
the  second  was  for  harlots ; in  the  third 
was  Simon  Magus  ; in  the  fourth  was 
pope  Nicholas  III.;  in  the  fifth  the  ghosts 
had  their  heads  turned  the  wrong  way — 
this  abyss  was  for  witches  and  sorcerers  ; 
in  the  sixth  was  Annas  and  Caiaphas  ; the 
seventh  was  for  robbers  of  churches ; in 
the  eighth  was  Ulysses  and  Diomed ; in 
the  ninth  was  Mahomet  and  Ali, 
“ horribly  mangled  ; ” the  tenth  was  for 
alchemists,  coiners,  and  forgers. 

Region  9.  “ The  lowest  hell,”  in  which 
was  the  river  Cocytus.  Here  Lucifer 
and  Judas  were  confined  in  thick-ribbed 
ice. 

The  Tartaros  of  the  Greeks.  This  is 
described  by  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  an 
underground  region,  vast,  dark,  and  sub- 
divided into  four  districts.  One  of  them 
is  terrible  with  its  infected  lake,  its  river 
of  fire,  its  burning  furnaces,  and  its  furies, 
whose  office  is  to  torment  the  tormented. 
The  other  three  are  fields,  of  more  or  less 
enjoyment,  for  the  dead  of  the  better  sort. 
Later  poets  placed  hell  proper  under 
Tenaros,  and  described  it  as  a dark  region, 
encompassed  with  thick  forests,  and  with 
labyrinths  of  sewers.  Here,  they  tell 
us,  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  held  in 
bondage  in  lakes  of  ice,  or  wander  in 
everlasting  fire,  or  are  taken  from  one  to 
the  other  to  aggravate  their  torment. 
Tartaros,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  the 
hell  of  the  Greeks,  but  a region  beyond  ; 
the  prison,  in  fact,  of  the  infernal  gods, 
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where  the  offspring  of  the  Cyclo]  j 
Uranus,  Saturn,  and  the  Titans,  ; 
confined. 

The  Roman  Avernus.  The  Roma: 
placed  hell  under  the  lake  Avernus,  aa 
divided  it  into  seven  regions : (1)  Ti 
paradise  of  infants,  who  knew  no  et 
and  have  done  no  good : (2)  the  paradi 
of  those  who  have  been  unjustly  cc 
demned  to  death ; (3)  the  hell 

suicides;  (4)  the  “field  of  tears”  1: 
the  perjured  and  faithless;  (5)  the  hi. 
of  heroes  stained  with  crimes ; (6)  t 
place  of  torment  by  fire  and  torture  ; a 
(7)  the  Elysian  fields. 

Hell  according  to  the  Koran.  Tff 
who  believe  not  shall  have  garments 
fire  fitted  to  their  bodies.  Boiling  waa 
shall  be  poured  on  their  heads.  Thi 
bowels  shall  be  dissolved  thereby,  a.; 
their  skins  also  ; and  they  shall  be  beat 
with  maces  of  iron.  And  as  often 
they  shall  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  pit: 
of  torment,  they  shall  be  dragged  bs: 
into  it  again  (ch.  x.). 

(Dnnle  seems  to  lmve  borrowed  from  the  Korftn; 
lias  still  further  piled  up  the  agony  with  poetic  licence 

I fur  in  of  Celtic  mythology.  The  Cel  1 
hell  was  not  a place  of  everlasting  he 
so  much  as  of  agonizing  cold.  The  hi 
was  said  to  be  that  internal  heat  wh 
arises  from  fever,  the  effect  of  pois.- 
The  region  is  described  as  sombre,  si- 
less,  infected  by  venomous  insects  i 
reptiles,  by  roaring  lions  and  raven: 
wolves,  by  which  the  tormented  were 
ever  bitten  and  torn,  without  suffer:: 
death.  Those  who,  like  infants  £ 
idiots,  died  neither  good  nor  bad,  w 
said  to  be  doomed  to  a mitigated  belli 
perpetual  fog,  above  the  other  region. 

The  hell  of  the  native  Floridians.  I 
natives  of  Florida  think  that  crimin: 
are  transported  at  death  to  mountains 
the  far  north,  where  they  are  exposed 
wild  bears  and  severe  cold. 

The  hell  of  the  people  of  Laos,  in  A.l 
According  to  the  teaching  of  the  peo 
of  Laos,  the  wicked  are  punished  in 
regions,  differing  in  suffering  ; but : 
punishment  is  for  ever.  After  a cert 
term,  varying  according  to  the  degree  i 
wickedness,  the  souls  pass  into  the  boc 
of  other  animals,  more  or  less  vile ; e 
gradually  mount  upwards  till  they  re; 
again  the  human  state. 

The  hell  of  the  Farsces.  The  Guet 
believe  that  the  wicked,  after  death, , 
tormented  by  fire,  which  burns  but  c 
sumes  not.  One  of  the  torments  tl 
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endure  is  the  “ stench  of  sin.”  This  and 
the  sweet  “odour  of  righteousness”  are 
[Roman]  Catholic  tenets.  Some  of  the 
damned,  according  to  the  Parsees,  are 
confined  in  dungeons,  where  they  are  for 
ever  choked  with  thick  smoke,  and 
bitten  by  innumerable  insects  and  reptiles. 
Others  are  plunged  to  the  neck  in  thick 
ice,  while  demons  tear  their  flesh  with 
their  teeth.  Others,  again,  are  hung  by 
the  heels,  and  constantly  stabbed  with 
daggers. 

The  hell  of  the  Santos  of  Japan.  The 
hell  of  the  Santos  is  one  of  envy  and 
disappointment,  rather  than  of  elemental 
fire  and  cold.  The  wicked  are  doomed 
to  wander  round  and  round  paradise,  that 
they  may  see  the  happy  state  of  the 
heavenly  host,  and  ever  regret  the  bless- 
ings they  have  lost. 

The  hell  of  the  Siamese.  The  Siamese, 
like  Dante,  subdivide  their  inferuo  into 
nine  regions,  but  do  not  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternity  of  hell-punishment. 

The  hell  of  the  native  Virginians.  The 
Indians  of  Virginia  believe  in  a hell 
somewhere  in  the  west.  It  is  a deep 
ditch  filled  with  devouring  flames,  and 
called  Pfcoguno. 

Fadunn^Hcll  is  a most  ingenious  con- 
ception of  horrors.  The  wicked  are  said 
to  be  “beaten  with  iron  hammers,  and 
boiled  in  iron  pots  in  a mixture  cf  blood 
and  matter;  they  are  fed  on  food  re- 
sembling red-hot  balls  of  iron,  and 
plunged  in  the  accursed  river  Veterani, 
difficult  to  cross,  and  flowing  with 
streams  of  sharp-edged  razors.  The 

torments,  though  not  eternal,  arc  to  en- 
dure 512,000,000,000  times  ns  long  as  it 
would  take  to  clear  away  a large  henp  of 
tiny  sesnmum-secd,  at  the  rate  of  one 
seed  in  a hundred  years.” 

Holiness  better  than  Rubies. 

. Prov.  iil.  15.  Wisdom  is  more  precious  than 
rubies ; and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  it. 

Matt.  xiii.  45,  4U.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  like  unto  a merchantman  seeking  goodly 
pearls,  who,  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of 
greut  price,  sold  all  that,  he  had  and  bought  it. 

Prov.  xx.  15.  The  lips  of  knowledge  are  a 
precious  jewel. 

Job  xxviii.  18.  The  price  of  wisdom  is  above 
rubies. 

Simeon  Stylites  was  so  holy  that  a maggot 
which  fell  from  him  became  a pearl  (a.d. 
45!)).  The  body  of  Simeon  Stylites  was 
full  of  sores  covered  with  maggots.  Ono 
day  a maggot  fell  from  the  pillar-saint 
at  the  foot  of  Basilicus,  king  of  the  Sara- 


cens, and  the  king,  picking  it  up,  laid  it 
on  his  eye,  whereupon  it  was  instantly 
converted  into  a magnificent  pearl,  so 
large,  so  beautiful,  and  of  such  fine 
water,  that  Basilicus  valued  it  more  than 
his  whole  empire. — Theodoret  (fifth  cen- 
tury), Church  History. 


Honi  soit  qui  mal  y pense. 

Titus  i.  15.  Unto  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure : but  unto  them  that  are  defiled  is  nothing 
pure;  but  even  their  mind  and  conscience  is 
defiled. 

Rom.  xi.  14.  To  him  that  esteemeth  any- 
thing unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean. 

1 Cor.  xiii.  5.  Charity  tliinketh  no  evil. 

The  prurient  modesty  of  St.  Angela  of 
Brescia  (a.d.  1472-1540).  St.  Angela 
of  Brescia  was  between  sixty-five  and 
sixty-six  years  of  age  when  she  died ; 
but  even  at  that  advanced  age,  the 
religious  ceremony  of  washing  her  dead 
body  was  revolting  to  her  modesty. 
“ Elle  imagina  de  se  rendre  a elle-meme 
cet  office,  pour  e'pargner  a son  corps  vir- 
ginal la  honte  d’etre  ddcouvert,  meme 
lorsqu’il  ne  serait  plus  le  tabernacle  de 
son  ame  sainte.” — Life  of  St.  Angela  of 
Brescia  (Montpellier,  1804). 

Tills  appears  to  me  a most  prurient  sort  of  modesty 
Indeed.  The  dead  body  of  an  old  woman  of  sixty-five 
could  conjure  up  no  immodest  thoughts  in  waiting-women 
of  a middle  age,  any  more  than  the  chickens,  rabbits, 
hare,  and  game  which  a cook  has  to  handle,  clean,  and 
dress.  The  very  notion  show’s  an  Immodest  and  per- 
verted imagination,  and  not  a mind  pure  as  purity,  chaste 
as  the  driven  snow,  purged  of  all  earthly  thoughts  and 
curnal  imaginations.  These  examples  of  mock-modesty 
are  quite  revolting  to  read  about. 


The  immodest  modesty  of  St.  Francisca 
in  infancy  (a.d,  1413).'  The  modesty  of 
St.  Francisca  was  innate.  Even  from 
her  cradle  she  had  a horror  of  immodesty, 
insomuch  that  she  would  not  allow  either 
of  her  parents  to  nurse  her  till  she  was 
dressed,  nor  would  she  allow  any  of  the 
other  sex,  not  even  her  own  father,  to 
kiss  or  fondle  her,  although  such  a liberty 
is  authorized  by  nature  to  all  parents. — 
John  Mattiotti  (her  ghostly  father),  Life 
of  St.  Francisca,  recited  at~  her  canoniza- 
tion, May  29,  1606. 


,No  one  can  fora  moment  doubt  that  Uils  manifestation 
or  prudery  was  the  record  of  a monk.  No  father  could  ever 
have  dreamt  of  such  a thing.  It  Is  a pity  that  Jlauiolti 
did  not  call  to  mind  that  beautiful  instance  of  real 
modesty  recorded  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise — thev  did 
not  even  ' ‘ know  that  they  wero  naked.”  The  squeamish- 
ness  of  St.  Francisca,  instead  of  proving  her  innate 
modesty,  can  only  prove  that  her  impure  thoughts  were 
far  above  her  age. 


A fellow  who  insulted  St.  Qalla  fell  to 
the  earth  in  convulsions.  One  day  when 
St.  Galla,  with  her  handmaids,  entered  a 
house  of  low  reputation  on  a mission  of 
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charity,  a fellow  cried  out  after  her, 
saying,  “You  call  yourself  a saint,  do 
you  ? A pretty  saint  indeed  ! I warrant 
you,  no  saints  ever  enter  into  a house 
like  that.”  No  sooner  had  the  fellow 
uttered  these  base  insinuations  than  he 
fell  to  the  earth  in  horrible  convulsions. 
As  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  so 
unto  them  that  are  defiled  is  nothing 
pure. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  199. 

St.  John  the  Silent  would  never  bathe  or 
wash  his  body  (a.d.  454-558).  St.  John 
the  Silent  was  a native  of  Armenia,  of 
such  wonderful  “modesty”  that  he 
would  never  wash  his  body  or  bathe, 
“lest  he  should  offend  his  modesty  by 
looking  on  his  naked  body.” — Cyrille, 
Life  of  St.  John  the  Silent. 

The  only  inference  one  can  draw  from  this  is  that  St. 
John  the  Silent  must  have  had  a most  depraved  mind,  if 
lie  could  not  even  wash  himself  without  calling  up  un- 
chaste and  impure  thoughts.  So  far  from  this  being  a 
mark  of  modesty,  it  was  tlie  self-condemnation  of  a most 
immodest  mind. 

Households  set  at  "Variance 
by  the  Gospel. 

Luke  xii.  51,  53.  Suppose  ye  I am  come 
to  give  peace  on  earth  ? 1 tell  you,  Nay ; but 
rather  division  . . . for  the  father  shall  be 
divided  against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the 
father;  the  mother  against  the  daughter,  and 
the  daughter  against  the  mother ; the  mother- 
in-law  against  the  daughter-in-law,  and  the 
daughter-in-law  against  the  mother-in-law. 

St.  Barbara  delivered  up  to  torture  by 
her  own  father.  St.  Barbara,  daughter 
of  Dioscorus,  a wealthy  noble  of  Nico- 
media,  was  a Christian,  but  her  father 
was  an  idolater.  Dioscorus  had  ordered 
a bath  of  white  marble  to  be  made  for 
his  daughter’s  use.  When  Barbara  first 
entered  it,  she  crossed  it  with  her  finger, 
and  the  mark  she  made  remained  en- 
duringly  on  the  marble.  Hundreds  saw 
the  cross  on  the  white  marble,  and  many 
by  kissing  it  were  healed  of  their  in- 
firmities. When  it  caught  the  eye  of 
Dioscorus  it  instantly  flashed  into  his 
mind  that  his  daughter  must  be  a Chris- 
tian, and  so  great  was  his  anger,  that  he 
handed  her  over  at  once  to  Marrianus  to 
be  punished  as  the  law  directed.  She 
was  accordingly  stripped  and  beaten 
with  ox  sinews,  after  which  the  raw 
flesh  was  irritated  by  being  rubbed  with 
a coarse  hair-cloth.  She  was  then  led 
back  to  her  dungeon  under  the  hope  that 
she  would  recant,  but  lo  ! her  dungeon 
was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  celestial 
light,  and  Jesus  Christ  was  waiting  there 
to  strengthen  and  comfort  her.  He 
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healed  her  wounds,  assuaged  their  paiiii 
spoke  to  her  of  the  reward  in  store  fc 
her,  and  having  filled  her  heart  wifid 
heavenly  ravishment,  left  her  with  tl:: 
promise  that  He  would  come  again,  ar;, 
take  her  to  dwell  with  him  for  ever  : 
paradise. — Simeon  Metaphrastes,  Lib, 
dictus  Paradisus ; and  Ado’s  Marty rolqgj 

Hundredfold  returned. 

Matt.  xix.  29.  Every  one  that  hath  fcf 
saken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  fathc 
or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  f 
My  name’s  sake,  shall  receive  a hundred  fo 
now,  in  this  life,  and  in  the  world  to  come  11 
everlasting  (Mark  x.  29,  30). 

St.  Briocus  gives  his  cruse  to  a lepc 
and  God  rewards  him  (sixth  century, 
While  Briocus  of  Cardigan  was  a chili 
only  ten  years  old,  and  was  going  to  fete, 
water  from  a fountain,  he  saw  a lepet 
and  having  nothing  to  give  him,  gav 
the  cruse  he  was  carrying  in  his  ham 
As  this  cruse  was  not  his  own,  Gdl 
“miraculously  sent  him”  another, 
hundredfold  more  beautiful  than  tl! 
one  he  had  given  to  the  leper. — Do, 
Lobineau,  Lives  of  the  British  Saints. 

The  custom  of  giving  what  is  not  one's  own,  so  f 
fluently  recorded  in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  alwa 
held  up  to  imitation,  is  most  censurable.  It  is  no  act 
self-denial,  it  is  undoubtedly  dishonest,  and  if  indulged- 
extensively  M ould  be  the  ruin  of  society.  Let  a jourm 
man  give  nw’ay  bis  master’s  goods,  let  a clerk  give  aw 
his  employer’s  money,  let  children  give  away  what  is 
the  house,  without  permission,  and  no  one  would 
trusted.  It  is  perfectly  amazing  how  any  one  can  co 
mend  and  hold  up  to  imitation  such  obvious  dishones 
yet  is  this  practice  most  common,  and  most  highly  co 
mended  in  hagiography.  Robin  Hood  might  salve  1 
conscience  by  saying  he  robbed  the  rich  to  give  unto  t 
poor;  but  Robin  Hood  wTas  a “base,  dishonest  robbe 
and  not  a saint. 

St.  John  the  almsyivcr  felt  assured  th 
the  Lord  returns  all  charities  a hundred 
fold  (a.d.  616).  A nobleman  havin’ 
been  reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty,  Job 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  gave  an  ord 
on  his  treasurer  for  fifteen  pounds 
gold.  The  treasurer,  thinking  the  sun 
exorbitant,  crossed  off  the  “tens,”  nr 
gave  the  man  five  pounds.  During  tl 
day,  a wealthy  lady  sent  St.  John  i 
order  for  five  hundred  pounds  of  gol 
as  a contribution  towards  his  charitie 
The  almsgiver  begged  the  lady  to  cn 
on  him,  and  in  conversation  she  remarke. 
“I  wrote  the  order  originally  for  fifte( . 
hundred,  but  this  morning  I observed  th- 
the  ten  of  your  order  was  erased,  so 
crossed  off  the  ten  otmine.”  The  patr; 
arch  now  sent  for  his  treasurer,  and  lean 
what  had  been  done.  “ I knew  it,  I fe 
sure  of  it,”  cried  he,  “when  I asked  tl: 
lady  to  call  on  me,  The  Lord  has  assure 
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us  He  returns  All  cliarities  a hundredfold, 
and  I felt  sure  that  the  Lord  well  knew 
that  five  hundred  is  not  a hundredfold 
of  fifteen." 

Another  instance.  Going  to  matins  one 
day,  St.  John  the  almsgiver  saw  a beggar 
in  rags,  and  gave  him  his  mantle. 
Scarcely  had  he  so  done,  when  a stranger 
put  into  his  hands  a purse  containing  a 
hundred  pounds  of  gold. 

Another  instance.  St.  John,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  finding  himself  short  of 
money  and  corn,  during  a time  of  dearth, 
borrowed  a large  sum  of  money  for 
distribution  in  alms.  Soon  afterwards 
two  ships  from  Sicily,  laden  with  wheat, 
arrived,  for  the  almoner  to  distribute  as 
he  thought  fit. 

Another  instance.  At  another  time 
three  barges  laden  with  com  were  wrecked 
by  the  fault  of  the  seamen,  who,  greatly 
alarmed,  took  refuge  in  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  St.  John,  the  patriarch, 
spoke  kindly  to  them,  and  gave  them 
money.  As  he  left  the  church,  a 
messenger  informed  him  that  three  barges, 
double  the  size  of  those  lost,  had  just 
com canto  harbour  for  him. 

An^ker  instance.  Nicetas,  in  the 
Persian  war,  under  pretext  of  public 
necessity,  took  from  Alexandria  all  its 
treasures,  leaving  only  a small  pittance 
for  present  necessities.  The  patriarch 
bore  the  loss  without  a murmur,  merely 
saying,  “ God  will  provide.”  The  very 
same  hour,  some  men  brought  to  the 
church  two  jars  for  the  patriarch,  one 
labelled  “ Excellent  Honey  for  the 
Bishop,”  and  the  other  “ Unadulter- 
ated Honey.”  These  two  large  jars  were, 
in  reality,  filled  with  gold  for  the  almoner. 
St.  John  sent  one  of  the  jars  to  Nicetas, 
aud  Nicetas  sent  back  to  the  patriarch 
everything  he  had  taken  from  the  Church, 
and  added  to  this  restitution  a gift  of 
a hundred  pieces  of  gold,  with  a note, 
“ Pray  God  to  pardon  my  sacrilege.” — 
Leontius,  Life  of  the  Patriarch  John  of 
Alexandria. 

St.  Helen  of  Troyes  gives  water  to  a 
beggar,  and  finds  her  earthen  jug  converted 
into  silver.  St.  Helen  of  Troyes  certainly 
strikes  us  as  a very  marvellous  coinci- 
dence ; and  it  becomes  still  more  strange 
when  we  are  informed  that  the  king  of 
Corinth  was  her  father,  but  nothing  is 
known  about  the  year  of  her  birth  aud 
death.  She  is,  however,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  diocese  of  Troyes.  We  are 
told  this  marvellous  story  about  her, 
at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years.  Going 


one  day  to  a fountain  to  fetch  water, 
a beggar  asked  her  to  give  him  drink. 
The  damsel  instantly  handed  him  her  jug, 
and  when  she  received  it  back  again, 
she  was  not  a little  surprised  to  find  her 
earthen  vessel  had  been  converted  into 
silver. — L’abbe  Defer,  Saints  du  Diocese 
de  Troyes. 

Idol-makers  confounded. 

Isa.  xlv.  16-18.  They  shall  he  ashamed, 
they  shall  go  to  confusion  together,  that  are 
makers  of  idols.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
X am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else. 

An  idol-maker  made  ashamed  and  put  to 
confusion  by  St.  Lucy.  St.  Lucy,  laden 
with  chains,  was  dragged  through  the 
streets,  but  as  she  passed  by  the  ware- 
house of  Germinian,  a noted  image-maker, 
all  his  idols  fell  to  the  ground,  and  were 
broken  to  pieces.  Germinian  was  con- 
founded at  the  miracle ; and,  being 
convinced  that  it  was  God’s  doing,  became 
a convert  to  the  faith  of  Jesus,  and  was 
beheaded  with  St.  Lucy  the  selfsame 
daj’. — Metaphrastes  (died  a.d.  911), 

Lives,  etc. 

Innoeency  protected  by  God. 

Jon  iv.  1.  Remember,  I pray  thee,  who  ever 
perished,  being  innocent  ? 

St.  Cyriacus,  being  falsely  accused,  is 
defended  by  an  angel  (fourth  century). 
St.  Cyriacus,  wishing  to  avoid  vainglory, 
performed  his  religious  exercises  secretly, 
in  the  night,  but  was  accused  to  St. 
Maximin  of  neglecting  them.  The  bishop 
suspended  judgment,  and  prayed  that 
God  would  give  him  wisdom  to  judge 
righteous  judgment.  As  he  was  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  mass,  an  angel  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  assured  him  that 
Cyriacus  was  wholly  innocent  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him.  “ Ces 
choses,”  says  our  author,  “re'pandues  par 
la  voix  puissante  de  la  renomme'e  chez 
tous  les  peuples  anciens,  et  transmises 
jusqu’a  nous,  me'ritent  de  trouver  place 
ici.  Elies  sont  vraies.  Les  peintures  des 
e'glises  nous  l’attcstcnt.”  — Sigehard, 
Miracles  of  St.  Maximin. 

Inspiration  promised  to  the 
Saints. 

Matt.  x.  19,  20.  When  men  deliver  you  up, 
take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak  ; 
for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what 
ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak, 
but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh 
in  you. 

St,  Catherine  of  Alexandria  before  the 
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wise  men  of  the  empire.  St.  Catherine, 
wishing  to  convert  the  emperor  Maxen- 
tius,  who  had  ordered  a hecatomb  to  be 
offered  to  the  gods  of  Rome,  went  to  the 
imperial  palace,  and  had  an  interview 
with  him.  Maxentius,  being  wholly 
unable  to  cope  with  her  in  argument, 
sent  for  all  the  wisest  men  in  the  empire 
to  come  and  hold  a disputation  with  the 
Christian  maid,  whom  he  called  “the 
second  Plato.”  On  the  eve  of  the  dis- 
putation an  angel  appeared  to  St.  Cathe- 
rine, and  said  to  her,  “ Fear  not,  thou 
beloved  spouse  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  nor 
take  thought  how  or  what  you  shall  say 
on  the  morrow ; for  it  shall  be  given  you 
at  the  time  what  you  shall  say.  Be  of 
good  courage,  for  you  shall  surely  pre- 
vail, seeing  it  is  not  you  who  speak,  but 
the  Spirit  of  God  who  speaketh  by  you.” 
— Metaphrastes  (died  a.d.  911),  Lives, 
etc. 

Justice  justified  in  Forgive- 
ness. 

Psalm  Ixxxv.  10.  Mercy  and  truth  are  met 
together;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed 
each  other. 

The  adulteress  forgiven.  A certain  king 
had  a son  and  four  daughters.  Tho 
names  of  the  daughters  were  Justice, 
Truth,  Mercy,  and  Peace.  The  son 
married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Jerusalem,  who  was  guilty  of  adultery, 
repudiated,  and  reduced  to  abject  poverty. 
The  king,  moved  with  pity,  sent  messen- 
gers to  invite  the  fallen  woman  back ; 
but  she  declined  to  return,  unless  the 
prince  himself  gave  her  the  kiss  of  peace 
and  forgiveness.  When  the  king  heard 
this,  he  consulted  his  family  what  should 
be  done.  The  eldest  daughter,  Justice, 
said  the  adulteress  could  not  be  recalled 
without  doing  dishonour  to  the  law. 
The  second  daughter,  Truth,  said  that 
she  was  of  her  sister’s  opinion ; for  if 
the  king  said  one  thing  and  did  another, 
his  word  would  never  be  depended  on, 
and  sin  would  abound.  The  third  sister, 
Mcrc3r,  pleaded  for  the  wife,  and  said 
compassion  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
crown.  The  youngest  sister,  Peace, 
terrified  at  the  family  jar,  fled  into  the 
wilderness.  The  king’s  son  was  now 
appealed  to,  and  he  was  asked  to  state 
what  was  his  advice.  The  prince  replied, 
“ The  woman  is  my  spouse  ; I am  willing 
to  take  her  back.  On  my  head  be  all  her 
sins,  and  on  me  fall  what  punishment 
she  deserves.”  Justice  and  Truth  said 


they  were  satisfied,  the  law  was  honoured, 
and  so  be  it.  Mercy  kissed  her  brother, 
and  her  tears  fell  fast.  The  wife  re- 
turned, and  Peace  came  with  her.  Mercy 
and  Truth  then  embraced  each  other. 
Justice  and  Peace  did  the  same,  and  all 
wore  reconciled.— Gesta  Eomanorum,  lv. 

Zaleucus  the  Locrian  loses  an  eye  on 
behalf  of  his  son.  Zaleucus,  the  Locrian 
lawgiver,  enacted  that  any  citizen  of 
Locris  proved  guilty  of  adultery  should 
be  deprived  of  both  his  eyes.  His  own 
and  only  son  was  the  first  person  con- 
victed of  the  offence,  and  Zaleucus  vin- 
dicated the  law  by  giving  his  own  right 
eye,  and  plucking  out  his  son’s  left  eye. 
The  whole  kingdom  extolled  the  j usticc 
and  wisdom  of  this  act,  and  the  law  was 
more  honoured  in  consequence  of  this 
vicarious  punishment  than  if  tho  whole 
weight  of  the  law  had  fallen  on  the 
guilty  son.  If  Zaleucus  would  not  spare 
his  own  eye,  there  could  he  no  hope  that 
he  would  spare  a stranger’s. — Valerius 
Maximus,  Memorable  Acts  and  Sayings, 
bk.  vi.  ch.  5,  3. 

Lending  to  tHe  Lord.  (See 

Giving  to  the  Poor.) 

Pbov.  xix.  17.  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the 
poor  iendeth  unto  the  Lord ; andihat  which  ho 
giveth  will  He  pay  him  again.  9 

Luke  vi.  3S.  Give,  and  it  shall  he  given  unto 
you ; good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  to- 
gether, and  running  over. 

Putting  the  text  to  the  test.  A certain 
Jew,  resolving  to  see  if  God  would  really 
return  the  money  given  to  the  poor, 
distributed  in  alms  all  that  he  possessed, 
except  two  pieces  of  silver,  and  then 
waited  to  see  the  result.  Nothing  occurred 
for  several  days,  and  the  Jew,  being 
disappointed,  went  to  Jerusalem,  resolv- 
ing to  lodge  a complaint  against  Solomon 
for  falsehood  before  the  high  priest.  On 
the  road  he  saw  two  men  quarrelling  over 
a stone  which  they  had  picked  up ; so 
he  offered  to  give  for  it  his  two  silver 
pieces.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
each  man  took  a piece.  When  the  Jew 
reached  the  city,  he  showed  the  stone 
to  a jeweller,  and  was  told  it  was  one  of 
the  precious  stones  dropped  from  the 
ephod  of  the  high  priest.  He  took  it 
to  the  pontiff,  and  received  in  value 
many  times  the  sum  of  money  he  had 
distributed  in  alms. — Cedrenus  (I0G1), 
Chronicle  from  Adam  to  Isaac  Comnenus. 

St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  gives  her  state 
robe  to  a beggar  (a.d.  1207-1231).  One 
day,  when  tire  landgrave  was  entertaining 
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nt  bin  table  the  grand-seigneurs  of  bis 
estate,  Elizabeth,  the  landgravine,  was 
importuned  by  a beggar  for  alms,  and 
having  no  money  at  band,  she  gave  her 
state  mantle  to  the  woman.  God  set  His 
seal  of  approval  to  this  act,  by  sending 
an  angel  to  the  landgravine  with  another 
robe,  precisely  Eke  the  one  she  had 
bestowed  on  the'  beggar,  “ et  peut-etre 
e'tnit-ce-lui-meme  qui  l’avait  reipu.”  The 
count  de  Montalembert,  History  of  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary. 

If  "angel "means  messenger  in  this  extract,  then  the 
"miracle"  turns  out  to  be  this— a messenger  brought  the 
robe  back  again.  As,  Indeed,  one  would  expect ; for  what 
could  a beggar  do  with  a robe  of  state,  as  pawnbrokers 
were  not  yet  known  V 

St.  Francisca  gives  some  corn  sweepings 
to  the  poor,  and  the  gift  is  restored  (a.d. 
1384-1440).  St.  Francisca,  during  a 
time  of  great  dearth,  gave  to  some  poor 
people  the  corn  swept  from  the  rafters 
and  beams  of  her  husband’s  granary. 
Returning  to  the  chamber  to  see  if  she 
could  scrape  together  a little  more,  she 
found  forty  measures  of  fine  wheat,  in 
lieu  of  the  sweepings  she  had  given  to 
the  poor. — Process  of  Canonization,  May 
29,  lttfi. 

St.^-ancisca  gives  the  wine  of  Andreas 
to  the  poor,  but  the  wine  so  given  is  spon- 
taneously restored  (a.d.  1384-1440). 

During  a famine  in  Rome,  Andreas,  the 
father-in-law  of  St.  Francisca,  laid  in  a 
tun  of  wine.  Francisca,  being  impor- 
tuned by  the  poor,  gave  all  who  came 
some  of  this  wine,  till  the  tun  was  empty. 
When  Andreas  found  all  his  wine  gone 
he  was  exceedingly  angry,  but  his 
daughter-in-law  said,  “ Have  you  never 
heard,  that  he  who  hath  pity  on  the  poor, 
lendcth  unto  the  Lord  ; and  that  which 
he  giveth,  the  Lord  will  pay  back  again  ? 
The  wine  given  is  still  in  the  barrel.” 
And  so  it  was.  Andreas  found  the  tun 
quite  full  of  the  very  best  wine,  and  con- 
fessed that  God  is  as  good  as  His  word. 
— Process  of  Canonization,  May  29,  1G06. 

See  note  under  Isidore,  next  column.  What  is  there  said 
npplics  to  this  case  also.  St.  Francisca  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  give  away  this  wine  without  her  father-in-law's 
consent.  It  was  no  charity  at  all ; not  in  tho  case  of 
Francisca,  for  she  mado  no  personal  sacrifice,  but  was 
liberal  at  another’s  expense ; not  in  Andreas,  for  he  gave 
nothing,  and  was  angry  that  Francisca  had  squandered 
his  wine.  To  reward  Francisca  was  to  reward  a selfish 
and  dishonest  act ; to  reward  Andreas  was  to  reward  him 
for  nothing  at  all  but  ill-temper  and  a grudging  dis- 
position. 

St.  Francis  Hieronimus  steals  bread  for 
the  poor,  but  the  bread  is  miraculously 
restored  (a.d.  1642-1716).  One  day,  in 
boyhood,  St.  Francis  Hieronimus  was 
detected  by  his  mother  stealing  bread  to 


distribute  to  the  poor.  She  reproved 
him  for  taking  what  was  not  his  own, 
and  forbade  him  to  do  so  again.  The 
boy  blushed  scarlet  at  the  reproof,  and 
said,  “Mother,  do  you  suppose  we  shall 
ever  be  the  poorer  for  lending  to  the 
Lord  ? Look  on  the  shelf,  and  see  if  any 
loaf  is  missing.”  The  mother  counted 
the  loaves,  and  found  they  were  all  there. 
Then,  throwing  her  arms  round  the  boy’s 
neck,  she  told  him  he  was  free  to  dispose 
of  anything  in  the  house  in  charity. — 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  (St.  Francis  was 
canonized  in  1839.) 

This  is  wretched  teaching  altogether.  The  boy  steals 
the  bread,  and  gives  what  is  not  his  own  ; the  mother  is 
angry  at  the  loss  of  her  bread,  and  finding  the  loss  re- 
stored, not  only  condones  the  offence,  but  is  willing,  on 
similar  terms,  to  allow  its  repetition.  If  the  theft  was 
■wrong,  the  *'  miraculous”  restitution  of  the  loaf  or  loaves 
could  not  make  it  right.  The  mother  was  olTended  at  her 
los3  and  not  at  the  peculation. 

St.  Isidore  gives  his  master's  corn  to  feed 
some  stray  pigeons.  John  da  Yergas,  a 
farmer  of  Madrid,  sent  his  man  Isidore 
with  a sack  of  wheat  to  the  mill  to  be 
ground  for  family  use.  It  was  mid- 
winter, and  the  ground  was  thickly 
covered  with  snow.  On  the  way,  Isidore 
was  joined  by  other  labourers  bent  on 
similar  errands.  So,  on  they  trudged 
together,  talking  and  toiling,  till  they 
came  to  a tree  literally  covered  with 
pigeons.  The  poor  birds  were  starving, 
for  the  snow  was  deep.  Isidorft  removed 
the  snow  for  a yard  or  so,  and  almost 
emptied  the  sack.  Down  flew  the 
pigeons  in  a body,  but  before  they 
touched  the  com,  they  flew  to  the  feet 
of  the  holy  man,  and  lovingly  caressed 
them  'with  their  bills.  One  of  the  com- 
panions reproved  Isidore  for  wasting  his 
master’s  goods,  but  he  replied,  “I  am 
lending  to  the  Lord,  and  that  which  I 
give  He  will  surely  repay  me  again.” 
And  so  it  was.  He  deposited  his  sack 
well-nigh  empty  in  the  mill ; but  tho 
flour  which.  it  made  was  so  multiplied 
between  the  millstones,  that  he  took 
back  twice  as  much  as  any  of  his  com- 
panions whose  sacks  were  full  of  grain. 
— John  the  deacon,  Life  of  St.  Isidore. 

This  is  certainly  very  unsound  morality.  It  was  no 
charity  in  Isidore  to  give  what  was  not  his  own,  and  the 
mere  accident  that  the  theft  was  miraculously  restored 
does  not  alter  the  character  of  the  deed.  Take  tho  follow- 
ing illustration  : A merchant  sends  his  clerk  to  the  Rank 
of  England  with  £500  cash.  In  going  through  some  of  the 
London  slums,  he  sees  a host  of  poor  folk,  meagre  women, 
children  crying  for  food,  and  men  lounging  about  for 
want  of  work.  The  clerk  distributes  amongst  them  £400 
of  liis  master’s  money,  and  doposits  only  £100  instead  of 
£500  in  the  bank.  Stop  there.  What  would  bo  thought 
of  this  transaction?  It  really  has  not  one  redeeming 
fenturo.  Tho  clerk  makes  no  personal  sacrifice,  and  if 
such  conduct  were  tolerated,  honesty  and  confidence 
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would  be  destroyed.  If  the  banker’s  clerk  accidentally 
put  down  £500  instead  of  £100,  so  that  tbe  master  never 
detected  the  robbery,  so  much  the  worse.  No  restitution 
of  the  money  could  possibly  justify  the  theft,  although  it 
might  save  the  clerk  from  its  evil  consequences.  Such 
teaching  is  wretched  Indeed. 

St.  Medard  gives  one  of  his  father's 
horses  to  a poor  man,  and  yet  his  father 
lacked  not  one  of  his  horses  (a.d.  545). 
St.  Medapd  was  of  royal  blood,  both  on 
his  father’s  and  on  his  mother’s  side. 
One  day  his  father,  returning  from  the 
country  with  a large  cavalcade,  charged 
bis  son  Medard,  then  a boy,  to  conduct 
the  horses  to  the  meadow,  and  look  after 
them,  ns  the  grooms  were  all  fully 
occupied.  As  he  went  to  the  meadow, 
he  saw  a man  carrying  a bridle  and 
saddle  on  his  head,  and  asked  him  why 
he  did  so.  The  man  replied,  his  horse 
had  just  died,  and  the  loss  was  very 
great,  as  he  had  no  money  to  buy 
another.  On  hearing  this,  Medard  gave 
the  man  one  of  his  father’s  horses.  As 
lie  returned  home  it  began  to  rain  heavily, 
and  God,  in  reward  of  his  gift,  sent  an 
eagle  to  ward  ofO  the  rain  from  him  with 
outstretched  wings.  Not  only  the  grooms 
saw  this,  but  his  father,  mother,  all  the 
guests,  and  all  the  domestics.  When 
the  groom  saw  one  of  the  horses  was 
missing,  he  complained  of  it  to  his 
master.  Medard  explained  the  matter, 
and  his  father  went  with  him  to  the 
stables.  What,  however,  was  his  amaze- 
ment to  find  his  whole  tale  of  horses 
quite  complete ; not  one  was  missing. 
The  father  now  gave  his  son  liberty  to 
give  in  alms  whatever  he  thought  proper, 
feeling  assured  that  whatever  he  gave 
would  be  given  him  again. — Acta  Sanc- 
torum (Bollnndists),  vol.  ii.  June  8. 

It  wns  a dishonest  net,  wholly  without  the  merit  of 
self-sacrifice,  for  young  Medard  to  give  wlmt  was  not  his 
own.  And  the  principle  on  which  his  father  pennitted 
him  in  future  to  give  alms  was  most  repreheusible. 

Peter  Yellius  gives  Francis  Xavier  the 
hey  of  his  cash-box.  Xavier  takes  from 
it  three  hundred  crowns,  but  Yellius  finds 
his  cash  in  full  tale.  Francis  Xavier  went 
to  Peter  Yellius,  a wealthy  merchant  of 
Maclini,  to  ask  for  a subscription  to  some 
charity.  As  Vellius  was  absorbed  at  the 
time  in  a game  of  chess,  he  gave  the  key 
of  his  cash -box  to  Xavier,  bidding  him 
help  himself ; so,  taking  out  three 
hundred  crowns,  he  brought  back  the 
key,  and  went  his  way.  When  Yellius 
examined  his  cash-box  to  see  what  had 
been  taken,  he  found  all  his  money  in 
full  tale,  just  as  he  had  left  it.  The  next 
time  he  met  Xavier,  he  told  him  about 


it,  and  Xavier  replied,  “Just  so  ; he  that 
giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord  ; 
and  that  which  he  giveth,  the  Lord  will 
pay  him  again.” — Cardinal  de  Monte, 
Speech  before  Gregory  XV.  on  the  canon- 
ization of  Francis  Xavier,  Jan.  19,  1022. 

Liars  frustrated. 

Isa.  xliv.  20.  [God]  frustratctli  the  tokens 
of  the  liars. 

St.  Gregory  the  thaumaturgist  falsely 
accused  (a.d.  212-270).  The  great  chastity 
and  moral  life  of  Gregory  when  a young 
man  stirred  up  the  envy  of  some  fellows 
of  his  own  age,  who  suborned  a woman 
to  father  a child  on  him  in  a public 
lecture-room.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
she  done  so,  than  the  devil  took  pos- 
session of  her,  and  so  terribly  tormented 
her  that  life  was  unendurable.  St. 
Gregorjr,  moved  with  compassion,  ex- 
orcised her,  and  she  freely  confessed 
that  the  young  men  had  suborned  her 
to  utter  the  false  slander. — St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Life  of  St.  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgist. 

Life  more  tlian  Food. 

Luke  xii.  23.  The  life  is  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  than  raiment. 

Gen.  xxv.  29-34.  Esau  sells  his  birthright 
for  a mess  of  pottage. 

Lysimaclius  barters  his  crown  for  a 
draught  of  icater.  Lysimaclius,  king  of 
Thrace,  being  besieged  by  the  Getie, 
was,  with  his  soldiers,  reduced  to  the 
greatest  straits  for  want  of  water,  and 
actually  consented  to  give  up  his  king- 
dom and  crown  to  Dromichsetes  for  a 
draught  of  water.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  he  slaked  his  thirst  than  he  repented 
of  his  folly,  and  cried  in  his  grief,  “ Oh, 
that  for  a drop  of  water  I should  have 
sold  my  crown  and  kingdom,  and  be 
debased  from  the  state  of  a king  to  that 
of  a slave  for  a moment’s  gratification  ! 
For  a draught  of  water  have  I sold 
liberty  and  dignity,  royalty  and  life.” 
Lysimaclius,  however,  is  not  alone  in 
this.  How  many  are  there,  in  this  our 
own  day,  who  sell  their  inheritance  of 
eternal  life  and  eternal  glory,  their  golden 
harps  and  golden  crowns,  their  kingship 
and  priesthood  in  heaven,  for  the  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a season,  no  better  than  a mess 
of  pottage  and  a draught  of  water! 

Light.  (See  Aureola,  pp.  39-41.) 

Matt.  v.  14.  Ye  are  tbe  light  of  tbe  world. 

John  v.  35.  John  tbe  Baptist  was  a burning 
and  shining  light. 
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Acts  xiii.  47.  I have  set  thee  to  be  a light 
to  tho  Gentiles. 

Matt.  xiil.  43.  Then  shall  the  righteous 
shine  forth  as  the  sun. 

Exon.  x.  22,  23.  There  was  a thick  darkness 
in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  three  days ; but  all 
the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings. 

Psalm  xcvii.  11.  Light  is  sown  for  the 
righteous. 

Psalm  cxii.  4.  Unto  the  upright  there  . 
ariseth  light  in  darkness. 

St.  Fillan's  hand  shines  forth  as  the  sun. 
St.  Fillan  was  educated  by  Miinna,  an 
abbot,  and  as  candles  were  forbidden  in 
the  cells  after  a certain  hour,  he  used  to 
hold  up  his  left  hand,  which  shone  bril- 
liantly, and  yielded  him  quite  sufficient 
light 'for  him  to  go  on  with  his  writing 
after  curfew  time.  Hence  St.  Fillan 
wrote  with  hi3  right  hand  by  the  light 
shed  from  his  left. — Baring-Gould,  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  Jan.,  p.  127. 

St.  Hilary's  chamber,  at  his  decease, 
filled  with  light  (a.d.  368).  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  assures  us  that,  when  St.  Hilary 
died,  a brilliant  light  filled  all  the  chamber 
where  the  body  was  lying.  Of  course, 
these  words  leave  it  an  open  question 
whether  the  light  was  miraculous,  or 
wlifcer,  according  to  [Roman]  Catholic 
cusBin,  the  chamber  was  artificially 
illuminated.  Those  who  know  St.  Gre- 
gory’s writings  cannot  but  feel  assured 
he  meant  to  intimate  a miracle  and  not 
a custom. 

At  the  death  of  St.  Patrick  the  nights 
in  Ireland  were  for  twelve  months  less  dark 
than  usual  (a.d.  464).  At  the  death  of 
St.  Patrick  there  was  no  night  and  no 
cloud  in  Ireland  for  twelve  successive 
days  ; and  for  a whole  year  the  nights 
in  "the  island  were  less  dark  than  usual. 
— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  ii. 
March  17. 

When  St.  Veronica  teas  dying  her 
chamber  was  illuminated  (a.d.  1497). 
Sister  Thaddica  assured  Benedetta  (from 
whose  notes  Isidore  wrote  the  life  of 
St.  Veronica),  that  going  to  the  cell 
of  Veronica  at  the  hour  of  nones,  she 
was  amazed  to  see  a brilliant  light  shining 
through  the  chinks  of  the  cell  door. 
Peeping  through  the  crevices,  she  saw 
Veronica  dying ; but  she  was  chanting 
the  nones,  and  a dazzling  light  shone 
round  about  her. 

Of  course  Thmldiea  believed  the  light  to  be  miraculous, 
but  u lamp  would  suffice  to  deceive  one  who  only  peeped 
through  the  chinks  of  the  door. 

Love  your  Enemies. 

Matt.  v.  43,  44.  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and 


hate  thine  enemy.  But  1 say  unto  you,  Love 
your  enemies ; bless  them  that  curse  you ; do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you ; and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you. 

Pitov.  xxv.  21,  22.  If  thine  enemy  be 
hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat ; and  if  he  be 
thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink  ; for  thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  and  the  Lord 
will  reward  thee. 

Exod.  xxiii.  4, 5.  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy’s 
ox  or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely 
bring  it  back  to  him  again.  And  if  thou  see 
the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying  under  his 
burden,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him. 

St.  John  the  almoner's  counsel  to  his 
nephew,  who  wanted  to  avenge  himself. 
George,  the  nephew  of  St.  John,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  fell  out  with  a publican, 
who  insulted  hint  and  even  struck  him. 
Boiling  with  rage,  the  lad  laid  his 
complaint  before  his  uncle,  fully  expect- 
ing the  patriarch  would  make  the  fellow 
an  example.  St.  John  replied,  “Well, 
George,  I must  take  this  matter  in  hand, 
and  will  so  avenge  the  insult,  as  even 
you  shall  be  astonished.”  The  young 
man  fully  expected  his  uncle  would 
order  the  insolent  publican  to  be  public]}' 
scourged,  but  the  patriarch  said,  “You 
are  proud,  George,  of  your  relationship 
to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  near 
kinsmen  should  be  like  each  other,  not 
in  feature  only,  but  more  especially  in 
spirit  and  disposition.  Now  come  with 
me  to  the  man  who  insulted  you.”  So 
saying,  he  went  to  the  publican,  who  was 
also  a farmer,  greatly  indebted  to  the 
patriarch.  “Friend,”  he  said,  “Jesus 
Christ  has  told  me  to  love  my  enemies, 
and  to  do  good  to  those  who  hate  me  ; 
you  have  offended  and  insulted  my 
nephew,  now  bring  me  the  agreement 
for  your  rent,  due  in  a few  days.”  The 
farmer  brought  the  paper,  and  the  patri- 
arch, tearing  it  to  pieces  in  the  sight  of 
his  son,  said  to  the  publican,  “There, 
I forgive  you  that  debt ; and  as  I forgive 
offences  against  me,  may  God  forgive 
me.”  When  the  neighbours  heard  thereof, 
they  were  ravished  with  admiration,  and 
loved  the  patriarch  more  than  ever. — • 
Metaphrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

St.  John,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  swindler  (a.d.  619).  A swindler,  who 
knew  the  character  of  St.  John,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  borrowed  of  him  a large 
sum  of  money,  saying  he  had  heard  this 
scripture,  “And  from  him  who  would 
borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away.” 
The  patriarch  handed  over  the  money, 
and  the  rascal,  being  asked  to  repay  at 
the  time  due,  stoutly  maintained  he  had 
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never  received  it.  The  patriarch  was 
advised  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
judge.  But  St.  John  replied,  “St.  Paul 
said  to  the  Corinthians,  ‘ Surely  this  is 
utterly  a fault,  that  ye  go  to  law  one 
with  another.  Why  do  ye  not  rather 
take  wrong  ? Why  do  ye  not  rather 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  defrauded  ? ’ ” 
When  his  advisers  remarked  that  the 
money  thus  swindled  by  a rascal  might 
be  distributed  to  the  poor,  the  patriarch 
replied,  “ ITe  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
His  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.” — 
Leontius  (bishop  of  Naples),  Life  of  St. 
John  the  Almoner. 

Luke  the  Evangelist  an 
Artist. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  [Roman] 
Catholics  generally  suppose  that  St.  Luke 
the  Evangelist  was  an  artist  of  consider- 
able note.  There  is  no  authority,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  New  Testament  to 
confirm  this  notion,  but  in  early  ecclesi- 
astical writers  several  allusions  are  made 
to  it,  and  several  pictures  and  images 
arc  ascribed  to  his  handiwork.  Thco- 
dorus  lived  about  a.d.  518,  and  on  his 
authority  Nicephorus,  in  980,  states  that 
St.  Luke  left  several  paintings  of  Christ 
and  also  of  the  Virgin.  Nicephorus  is 
followed  by  several  modern  Greeks,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Gretzer’s  dissertation  on 
the  subject.  Theodoras  states  that  Luke 
sent  a portrait  of  the  Virgin  to  the 
empress  Pulcheria,  who  placed  it  in  the 
church  at  Constantinople.  In  the  “Via 
lata”  of  Rome,  near  St.  Mary’s  church, 
we  are  told  that  an  ancient  inscription 
was  found  on  a portrait,  in  these  words  : 
“ This  is  one  of  the  seven  paintings  of 
St.  Luke.”  Of  the  portraits  ascribed  to 
St.  Luke,  now  existing,  the  principal  one 
was  placed  by  Paul  V.  in  the  Borghesi 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  the  Greater.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lyons  affirm  that  St. 
Pothin,  who  died  a.d.  177,  brought  with 
him  from  the  East  “an  image”  of  the 
Arirgin  Mary,  attributed  to  St.  Luke. 
Mgr.  Gudrin  tells  us  the  portraits  ascribed 
to  St.  Luke  are  very  numerous.  His 
words  are,  “ St.  Pothin  aurait  ap porte  de 
l’orient  une  image  de  la  Vierge.  Peut- 
etre  etait-cc  un  dc  ces  nombreux  portrait 
attribuc's  a St.  Luc.” 

If  any  one  is  curious  enough  to  know  what  sort  of  faco  anti 
stature  are  ascribed  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  it  is  as  follows : 
Medium  height,  faco  long,  complexion  brownish,  hair 
blond,  eyebrows  black,  eyes  a dark  olive  grey  very  glisten- 
ing, nose  Italian,  cheeks  rather  full,  lip3  a bright  ver- 


milion, expression  very  modest  and  maternal,  deport- 
ment stately,  dress  neat,  poor,  and  wholly  without 
ornament.  (See  Angel  op  Death,  " Gregory  the  Great," 
p.  5.) 

In  Saragossa  is  the  famous  picturo  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  given  by  the  Virgin  herself  to  St.  James,  who  was 
preaching  the  gospel  there.  It  is  ornamented  with  a 
profusion  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  illuminated  with 
a multitude  of  Lamps, 

Mammon  of  Unrighteous- 
ness. (See  Rich  Fool,  pt.  i.) 

Luke  xvi.  9.  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness;  that,  when 
ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you,  etc. 

Dionysius,  the  son  of  the  icing  of  Syracuse, 
made  to  himself  friends  of  the  mirnmon  of 
unrighteousness.  A marvellous  illustra- 
tion of  this  text  occurs  in  the  life  of 
Dionysius,  king  of  Syracuse.  His  son 
of  the  same  name  stored  up  such  vast 
boards  of  silver  and  gold  that  the  father 
grew  suspicious,  and  asked  him  with  what 
object  this  was  done.  The  son  replied 
that  be  meant  to  make  friends  with  it, 
that  when  tho  king,  bis  father,  died,  the 
Syracusans  might  receive  him  into  the 
inheritance. 

The  golden  apple  to  he  given  to  the 
greatest  fool.  A certain  king,  on  bis 
deatli-bed,  gave  a golden  apple  to  bis  son, 
and  told  him  to  bestow  it  on  the  greatest 
fool.  The  son  travelled  through  many 
regions,  and  although  be  found  many 
foolish  ones,  be  found  no  one  that  quite 
answered  the  condition  of  being  the 
greatest  of  all  fools.  At  length  he  came 
to  a large  province,  and  saw  one  con- 
ducted through  the  streets  in  royal 
apparel,  with  every  demonstration  of 
honour,  and  asked  the. cause.  He  was 
told  that  the  man  was  a king  for  the 
year  being,  but  as  soon  ns  bis  year  of 
office  was  ended,  be  would  be  degraded 
and  banished  from  the  province.  The 
young  prince  immediately  drew  near, 
and  said,  “My  lord,  the  king  my  father 
commanded  me  on  bis  death-bed  to 
present  your  grace  with  this  golden 
apple.”  “How  so?”  said  the  magnate. 
“ 1 never  even' knew  your  father.”  “ My 
lord,”  rejoined  the  prince,  “my  father’s 
injunction  to  me  was  to  give  the  apple 
to  the  greatest  fool.  I have  travelled 
through  many  lands,  and  found  many 
foolish  men,  but  never  till  to-day  found 
I one  willing  to  endure  a lifelong  banish- 
ment for  a twelvemonth’s  splendour.” 
“ Right,”  said  the  receiver  of  the  apple  ; 
“but  I will  labour  in  my  year  of  splendour 
to  make  to  myself  friends,  that  when  my 
year  of  office  ends,  I may  be  received 
with  welcome  in  the  land  to  which  I 
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shall  be  exiled.”—  Gosta  Romanorum, 
lxxiv. 

Marks  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus. 

Gai.  Ti.  17.  I bear  in  my  body  the  marks 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

(This  observation  has  Riven  rise  to  what  the  Roman 
Catholics  call  stigmata ; that  is,  prints  in  the  hands,  feet, 
side,  and  temples,  of  the  wounds  of  Jesus  Christ,  some- 
times complete,  and  sometimes  only  in  part.) 

The  following  persons  claim  to  have 
been  so  marked : — 

I.  Men. 

Angelo  del  Pazzi  (all  the  marks). 

Benedict  of  Reggio  (the  crown  of 
thorns),  1002. 

. Carlo  di  Saeta  (the  lance-wound). 

Dodo,  a premonstratensian  monk  (all 
the  marks),  died  1231. 

Francis  d'Assisi  (the  five  wounds),  Sept. 
15,  1224. 

Leo  (marked  from  birth  with  red 
crosses),  1002. 

Nicholas  of  Ravenna. 

II.  Women. 

Blanca  de  Gazcran. 

Ca^erine  Emmerich  of  the  Tyrol 
(crow  of  thorns,  and  marks  on  the  hands 
.and  feet),  1774-1824. 

Catherine  of  Raconigi  (marks  on  the 
hands  and  feet),  1486-1547. 

Catherine  of  Ricci  (crown  of  thorns, 
1547),  1522-1589. 

Catherine  of  Siena  (the  five  wounds), 
1346-1380. 

Cecilia  di  Nobili  of  Nocern,  1655. 

Clara  di  Pugny  (marks  of  the  spear), 
1514. 

Dominica  Lazzari  of  the  Tyrol  (nine- 
teenth century). 

“ Ecstatica  ” of  Caldaro  (all  the  marks), 
1842. 

Gabriella  da  Piezolo  of  Aquila  (spear- 
marks,  which  bled  afresh  every  Friday). 

Gertrude  of  Ostend  (the  five  wounds), 
died  1358. 

Joanna  Maria  of  the  Cross. 

Lidwina  (all  the  marks),  1380-1433. 

Louise  Latcau  (all  the  marks),  1850- 

1S68. 

Maria  Mori  of  the  Tyrol  (nineteenth 
century). 

Maria  Razzi  of  Chio  (the  crown  of 
thorns). 

Maria  Villani  (the  crown  of  thorns). 

Mary  Magdalene  de’  Pazzi  (all  the 
marks),  1566-1607. 

Mcchtildis  von  Stanz. 

Oxanna  (the  cross,  crown  of  thorns, 
and  spear),  1449-1505. 


Petronilla  (all  the  marks),  died  1472. 

Rita  de  Cascia  (the  crown  of  thoms), 
1452. 

Rose  Tamisier  (special  marks.  See 
Imposture,  p.  184),  1850. 

Sybillina  of  Pavia  (crown  and  thorns 
and  whip-wales). 

Ursula  of  Valencia. 

Veronica  Giuliani  (all  the  marks), 
1660-1727. 

Vincenza  Ferreri  of  Valencia,  304. 

Pagan  Stigmata.  It  was  by  no  means 
unusual  for  the  pagans  to  make  incisions 
in  their  skin  in  honour  of  their  gods. 
Sometimes  the  marks  were  burnt  in  with 
hot  irons,  and  sometimes  a black  or  violet 
pigment,  rubbed  into  punctures  made 
in  the  skin  with  some  sharp  instrument, 
like  a needle,  made  abiding  marks. 
Many  Arabian  women  are  so  marked  on 
the  arms  and  legs  ; and  probably  tat- 
tooing is  a similar  sacred  marking  of  the 
skin.  Lucian  tells  us  that  all  tjyrian 
■women  were  marked  either  on  the  hands 
or  on  the  neck. 

St.  Catherine  Emmerich  of  the  Tyrol 
had  all  the  marlis  (a.d.  1774-1824).  St. 
Catherine  Emmerich  of  the  Tyrol,  gene- 
rally called  the  “nun  of  Dulmcn,”  is 
a modem  example  of  the  same  pheno- 
menon. Catherine  Emmerich  had  from 
early  youth  an  intuitive  faculty  of  dis- 
cerning the  qualities  of  plants,  and  also 
of  interpreting  people’s  thoughts.  This 
sickly  abnormal  visionary  was  marked  on 
her  head  with  the  wounds  of  the  crown 
of  thoms,  in  her  side  with  the  wound  of 
the  spear,  and  in  her  hands  and  feet 
with  the  impress  of  the  nails.  These 
wounds,  we  are  told,  were  as  plain  as  if 
they  had  been  painted  by  an  artist,  and 
bled  regularly  every  Friday.  There  was 
also  a double  cross  on  her  breast.  When 
the  blood  was  wiped  away,  the  marks 
looked  like  the  punctures  of  needles. 
Catherine  was  a poor  uneducated  cow- 
keeper,  but  in  her  ecstasies  talked  like 
one  inspired.  She  could  see  in  the  dark 
just  as  well  as  in  daylight,  and  frequently 
made  clothes  for  the  poor  at  night  with- 
out either  lamp  or  candle. — Ecstaticas  of 
the  Tyrol. 

N.B. — Maria  Mori  and  Dominica  Lazzari  are  two  other 
modern  instances. 

St.  Catherine  of  Raconigi  marked  in  the 
hands  and  feet  (a.d.  1486-1547).  Jesus 
one  day  came  to  St.  Catherine  of  Raco- 
nigi, and  said  to  her,  “ Thy  great  faith, 
daughter,  merits  a reward,  and  therefore 
will  I make  you  participate  in  the  pains 
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I myself  endured  in  My  hands  and  feet.” 
So  saying,  He  reached  out  His  hands, 
placing  His  palms  in  those  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine. As  He  did  so,  there  leaped  from 
the  wounds  “a  dart  of  blood,”  which 
pierced  the  hands  of  the  maiden,  and 
left  there  a perpetual  stigma.  A similar 
shooting  pain  darted  through  her  feet, 
and  there  also  was  left  the  stigma  of 
Christ.  These  stigmata  on  the  hands  and 
feet  continued  all  through  life,  and  when 
she  was  dead,  hosts  of  persons  came  to 
see  them,  and  bore  witness  of  the  fact 
which  their  own  eyes  had  seen.  In  the 
convent  of  St.  Margaret,  at  Chiori,  St. 
Catherine  of  Raconigi  is  represented  with 
the  stigmata,  a great  cross  on  the  left 
shoulder,  a little  one  on  the  breast,  a 
lily  in  her  hands,  and  three  rings  on  the 
ring-finger.  — Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Vies  des 
Saints,  vol.  x.  p.  513  (7th  edit.  1880). 

St.  Catherine  of  Ricci  receives  the  marks 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  (a.d.  1522-1583).  An 
extraordinary  number  of  graces  were 
vouchsafed  to  St.  Catherine  of  Ricci  in 
Florence.  She  vowed  herself  the  virgin 
bride  of  Christ,  and  the  Saviour  Himself 
placed  on  her  finger  a betrothal  ring,  and 
marked  her  body  with  the  sacred  stig- 
mata. She  also  experienced  habitually 
“ all  the  torments  of  the  Redeemer,  one 
after  the  other,  in  due  order  during 
Passion  'Week.”  In  Christian  art  St. 
Catherine  of  Ricci  is  represented  as 
receiving  from  Christ  the  engagement 
ring,  and  crowned  with  thorns.  Some- 
times she  is  represented  “ recevant  dans 
la  bouche  un  jet  du  lait  de  la  Sainte 
Vierge.” — Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Vies  des  Saints, 
vol.  ii.  p.  50G. 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  had  the  five 
wounds  (a.d.  1346-1380).  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena  called  herself  the  virgin  spouse 
of  Christ.  One  day,  meditating  on  the 
passion  of  Christ,  she  was  stricken  in  the 
hands,  feet,  and  side  with  the  marks  of 
the  Lord  Jesus ; and,  as  St.  Antony 
assures  us,  actually  felt  the  wounds  as 
acutely  as  if  she  had  been  really  crucified. 
In  fact,  they  were  so  painful  to  her, 
especially  the  wound  in  the  side,  that  she 
declared  she  must  have  sunk  under  the 
agony,  if  God  had  not  relieved  the  pain. 
— Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints  (a.d.  1570). 

St.  Francis  d'  Assisi  had  the  five  wounds 
impressed  on  him  b\j  a seraph  with  six 
wings  (Sept.  15,  '1224).  St.  Francis 
d’ Assisi  had  all  the  marks  of  the  Passion 
impressed  on  him.  Not  only  many  who 
conversed  with  him,  as  St.  Clara,  saw 
and  touched  the  wounds,  but  St.  Gregory 


IX.,  who  canonized  him,  affirms  that  lie 
himself  saw  them  also.  The  marking 
fell  out  thus.  Being  in  a solitary  place 
during  his  “Michaelmas  Lent,”  in  Au- 
vergne, two  years  before  his  death,  early 
one  morning,  about  the  exaltation  of  the 
cross,  he  saw  a seraph  with  six  wings. 
His  face  burned  with  fire,  and  radiated 
light  in  every  direction.  Between  the 
wings  of  the  seraph  was  the  figure  of 
a man  crucified.  The  uppermost  wings 
were  held  above  his  head,  the  two  middle 
ones  were  spread  abroad  so  as  to  form 
a cross,  and  the  other  two  were  gathered 
up  together  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
body.  When  St.  Francis  saw  the  seraph, 
he  fell  into  an  ecstasy : and,  during  the 
trance,  was  transformed  into  the  exact 
similitude  of  Christ  crucified.  There 
were  the  prints  of  the  nails  in  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  print  of  the  spear- 
wound  in  his  side.  The  heads  of  the 
nails  appeared  in  his  two  palms  ; they 
were  round  and  black,  the  points  being 
long  and  bent.  So  also  was  it  in  the  feet. 
The  spear-wound  was  in  the  right  side, 
and  the  mark  was  both  wide  and  red. — 
St.  Bonaventura,  Life  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi. 

The  spear- wound  in  Veronica  Giuliani  was  in  the  left  * 
side,  but  artists  generally  represent  the  soldier  piercing 
the  right  side.  (See  p.  4^6.) 

St.  Gertrude  of  Ostend  had  the  five 
wounds  (a.d.  1358).  On  the  evening  of 
Tuesday  in  Holy  Week,  a.d.  1340,  St. 
Gertrude  of  Ostend  felt  all  of  a sudden 
five  punctures,  two  in  the  hands,  two  in 
the  feet,  and  one  in  the  side.  From  these 
wounds  blood  flowed  abundantly.  Next 
day,  and  for  several  following  days,  blood 
flowed  from  these  stigmata  seven  times  a 
day,  at  the  seven  canonical  hours.  Crowds 
went  to  witness  the  spectacle.  St.  Ger- 
trude, “fearing  she  might  grow  vain,” 
prayed  that  the  flux  of  blood  might  cease, 
and  her  prayer  was  heard ; but  the  marks 
of  the  Passion  remained  till  death. — Vita 
Sanctorum  (Bollandus),  vol.  i.  Jan.  6. 

Louise  Lateau  had  all  the  five  marks 
(born  1850-1868).  Annie  Louise  Lateau 
was  the  daughter  of  Gregory  Lateau,  a 
workman  of  one  of  the  foundries  of 
Ilainault.  The  father  died  in  1850,  the 
year  of  his  child’s  birth.  Annie  Louise 
became  a sempstress,  but  when  the  cholera 
broke  out  in  1866  she  distinguished  her- 
self greatly  by  nursing  the  sick  in  the 
village  of  Bois  d’Hnine.  Next  year  she 
was  taken  ill,  and  received  the  last  sacra- 
ment in  September  ; but,  taking  a few 
drops  of  a miraculous  fountain,  contrary 
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to  all  expectation,  she  suddenly  recovered. 
On  April  24,  1868,  she  suffered  from  great 
pain  in  the  localities  of  the  five  wounds, 
and  an  abscess  appeared  on  her  left  side. 
Next  day  it  wholly  disappeared,  but  the 
following  Friday  blood  flowed  from  the 
hands,  feet,  and  side.  In  August,  the 
same  year,  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin 
appointed  a committee  to  examine  the 
marks,  one  of  the  gentlemen  being  Dr. 
Lefebvre,  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
university  at  Louvain,  and  the  next  Friday 
“ the  crown  of  thorns  ” made  its  appear- 
ance on  her  head.  In  Aug.  29,  1878, 
The  Times  says  that  Anne  Louise  Lateau 
the  stigmatic  still  works  in  the  house, 
and  has  been  visited  by  above  a hundred 
doctors  of  all  nationalities,  none  of  whom 
have  detected  the  slightest  malady.  The 
stigmata  make  their  appearances  on  Fri- 
days, between  the  hours  'of  one  and  two, 
and  four  and  five. — See  The  Lancet,  April 
22,  1871  ; The  British  Medical  Journal , 
1871,  and  Oct.  1875;  Dr.  Bourneville, 
Science  and  Miracle  ; etc. 

St.  Leo  marked  at  birth  with  red  crosses 
(a.d.  1002).  Bruno  (the  baptismal  name 
of  St.  lA)  was  born  in  Alsace,  and  his 
body  at  wrth  was  marked  all  over  with 
red  crosses,  attributed  to  the  intense 
meditation  of  his  mother  on  the  passion 
of  Christ,  and  a token  that  the  child  him- 
self would  carry  the  cross  to  his  life’s 
end. — Wibert,  Lnvita  Leonis  IX.,  bk.  i. 

Without  doubt,  the  imagination  of  the  mother  some- 
times  impresses  visible  mm*ks  on  the  offspring.  Jacob 
acted  on  this  principle  when  he  told  Laban  lie  would 
take  the  speckled  and  spotted  sheep  for  his  hire  (Gen.  xxx. 
37-4:1).  And  he  took  rods  of  green  poplar,  hazel,  and 
chestnut,  and  pilled  white  strakes  in  them,  and  set  the 
rods  in  the  watering-troughs  where  the  flocks  came  to 
drink ; and  the  ewes  brought  forth  cattle  ring-straked, 
8i>otted,  and  speckled. 

St.  Lidwina  had  the  marks  of  the  Lord, 
but  they  were  not  visible  (a.d.  1380-1433). 
Angels,  in  human  forms,  often  appeared 
to  St.  Lidwina  she  conversed  with  them, 
and  called  them  by  their  names.  She 
was  also  granted  interviews  with  her 
“ celestial  Spouse,”  who  appeared  to 
her  personally,  and  on  one  occasion  im- 
pressed on  her  body  the  sacred  marks 
of  His  passion  ; but,  to  avoid  vanity, 
St.  Lidwina  intreated  the  Saviour  to 
render  these  stigmata  invisible,  a favour 
readily  accorded  to  her. — Life  of  St.  Lid- 
wina (compiled  by  her  cousin  John  Gcrlac 
and  her  confessor  John  Walter).  See 
Acta  Sanctorum  by  the  Bollandists,  April 
14,  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

St.  Mari/  Magdalene  of  Pazzi  marked 
with  all  the  stigmata  (a.d.  1566-1607). 
Catherine,  allied  by  blood  to  the  Medici, 


changed  her  name  to  Mary  Magdalene,  on 
taking  the  veil.  She  was  noted  for  her 
visions,  and  Christ  Himself  put  on  her 
head  a crown  of  thorns,  and  marked  her 
body  with  all  the  marks  of  His  passion. 
In  Christian  art  she  is  represented  as 
receiving  “the  instruments  of  the  Passion 
and  the  stigmata,  as  a safeguard  against 
the  temptations  of  the  devil.” — Vincent 
Puccini  (of  Florence),  Life  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  of  Pazzi. 

St.  Oxarina  marked  with  the  five  wounds 
of  Jesus  (a.d.  1449-1505.)  The  signal 
favours  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  shown  to 
St.  Oxanna  from  early  childhood,  con- 
tinued as  she  grew  in  years  and  stature. 
Before  she  was  fifteen  years  old  she  was 
honoured  by  the  stigmata  of  the  cross, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  spear.  More 
than  once  she  received  the  Eucharist  from 
the  hand  of  angels ; and  God  often  re- 
vealed to  her  the  secrets  of  the  future, 
and  gave  her  the  power  of  working  mira- 
cles.— L’abbe'  Chapia,  La  Vie  d'une  Sainte 
pour  chaque  Jour  de  I’Anrufe  (June  18). 

Rita  of  Cascia  marked  with  the  crown  of 
thorns  (a.d.  1452).  Rita 'of  Cascia,  after 
hearing  a famous  missionary  preach  on 
the  passion  of  Christ,  prayed  that  she 
might  be  a partaker  of  the  Saviour’s 
grief,  and  forthwith  felt  in  her  forehead 
the  punctures  of  the  crown  of  thorns. 
From  these  punctures  proceeded  a most 
offensive  pus,  and  worms  crawled  from 
the  sores.  This  lasted  four  years,  and 
then  she  died,  when  rays  of  glory  issued 
from  the  punctures.  This  we  are  told 
by  an  artist,  who  says  he  was  a personal 
witness,  and  knew  Rita  from  her  first 
introduction  to  the  convent  to  the  hour 
of  her  death. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan- 
dists), vol.  v.  May  22. 

The  pimples  on  the  forehead,  the  pus,  the  offensive  smell, 
and  the  contagious  nature  of  these  “ marks,”  look  very 
much  like  smallpox  or  variola.  The  account  is  not  stated 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  know  whether  the  pimples 
were  running  sores  for  four  years,  or  whether  only  “ pock- 
marks ” remained.  We  are  distinctly  told  she  was  “ sepa- 
rated from  her  companions  for  fifteen  days,  during  all 
which  time  she  spoke  to  no  one.”  This  would  be  about 
the  length  of  time  that  smallpox  runs.  The  scabs  begin  to 
fall  off  on  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day.  In  some  cases 
smallpox  is  followed  by  sloughing  sores  and  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  and  this  may  have  been  the  case  with 
Rita. 

N.B. — Rita  Is  a contraction  of  Margarita. 

Sybillina  of  Pavia  had  the  marks  of  the 
crown  of  thorns  and  the  whips  (fourteenth 
century).  Sybillina  of  Pavia  was  blind 
from  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  was 
received  into  the  sisterhood  of  the  Tiers 
Ordre  de  St.  Dominique.  Her  sufferance 
impressed  upon  her  the  crown  of  thorns 
and  the  marks  of  the  scourging.  “ Aussi 
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porta-t-elle  dans  sos  membres  de  vierge 
les  marques  cruelles  de  la  passion  de 
son  divin  epoux.” — Les  Petits  Bollandistcs, 
vol.  iii.  p.  538. 

St.  Veronica  Giuliani  has  all  the  marks 
(a.d.  1693,  1697).  St.  Veronica  Giuli- 
ani, at  the  age  o£  thirty-three,  felt  per- 
suaded that  the  Saviour  intended  to  make 
her  an  associate  in  His  passion.  In  1693 
she  felt  in  her  forehead  the  pains  of  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  any  one  might  have 
seen  the  marks  by  a circle  of  pustules 
round  her  head.  The  physicians  tried 
caustic,  but  only  added  to  her  suffering 
without  removing  the  marks.  Other 
remedies  being  also  tried  with  no  better 
success,  the  physicians  abandoned  all 
hope  of  removing  the  marks.  In  1697, 
on  Good  Friday,  while  contemplating  the 
crucifixion,  the  Saviour  Himself  appeared 
to  her ; He  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  and 
five  rays  darted  from  his  five  wounds, 
into  the  hands,  feet,  and  side  of  Veronica. 
The  pain  of  the  wounds  was  very  great, 
and  she  felt  exactly  as  if  she  were  crucified. 
She  was  obliged  to  reveal  this  “extra- 
ordinary favour  ” to  her  confessor,  and  the 
confessor  informed  the  bishop  of  Citta  di 
Castello,  who,  in  turn,  consulted  the 
pope.  The  bishop  received  from  the  holy 
office  of  Rome  a reply  to  take  no  further 
notice  of  the  affair,  and  not  to  talk  about 
it;  but  in  the  course  of  the  year  “the 
miracle  ” was  repeated  over"  and  over 
again,  and  the  stigmata  were  apparent  to 
all  the  sisterhood.  The  bishop,  to  assure 
himself  of  the  fact,  selected  four  persons 
to  accompany  him  to  the  church  attached 
to  the  nunnery ; and  Veronica,  being 
placed  in  the  grille,  was  examined  with 
care.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
matter ; the  wounds  were  evident,  and 
Veronica  said  sometimes  they  were  wet 
with  blood,  and  at  other  times  scabbed. 
The  wound  of  the  spear  was  in  the  left 
side  ; it  was  between  four  and  five  inches 
long,  by  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  had 
all  the  appearance  of  a wound  made  by  a 
spear.  This  wound  never  closed,  and 
therefore  the  linen  of  the  saint  was 
always  bloody.  “Les  incrcdules  re- 
garderont  ces  prodiges  commc  imagi- 
uaires,  et  les  tdmoius  qui  les  out  rap- 
porte's,  commc  des  gens  simples,  que  l’on 
pouvait  facilement  tromper.  Nous  no 
craignons  pas  d’assurer  quo  toutes  les 
pre'eautions  quo  la  prudence  humaine 
peut  inspirer  pour  bien  connaitre  la 
verite  furent  prises  par  l’e'viquc,  guide 
par  les  instructions  qu’il  avait  replies  du 
tribunal  du  Saint-Office.  Vc'ronique  elle- 
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meme  cherchait  si  peu  h,  en  imposer,  que, 
dans  toutes  les  circonstance,  ellc  te'moi-- 
gnait  la  crainte  quo  ce  qui  se  passait  en 
elle  ne  fut  une  illusion  du  demon.” 

The  marvel  does  not  end  here.  Vero- 
nica asserted  that  the  stigmata  were  not 
confined  to  her  body,  but  were  also 
marked  on  her  heart.  She  drew  a map: 
of  her  heart,  marking  the  spot  of  each 
instrument  of  torture,  and  also  that  in: 
which  the  cross  was  fixed.  At  death  a 
post-mortem  was  held  in  the  presence  of 
the  bishop,  the  governor  of  the-  town, 
several  doctors  and  surgeons,  and  sever: 
other  witnesses.  All  these  testified  tc 
the  wounds  in  the  body  and  the  marki, 
on  the  heart  corresponding  with  the  map : 
drawn  by  Veronica.  — Mgr.  Gue'rir 
(chamberlain  of  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  de. 
Saints,  vol.  viii.  pp.  222-224  (7th  edit; 
1880). 

N.B. — The  srear-vound  in  Francis  of  Assisi  va s in  tU  - 
right  side. 

One  would  like  to  see  the  report  of  the  medical  men 
but  I cannot  find  it  either  in  the  original  Italian  or  in  th 
French  translation  of  this  life.  Alban  Butler  does  no 
even  mention  the  name  of  this  saint 


Thomas  the  apostle's  reply  when  th 
disciples  said,  “ We  have  seen  the  Lord.'. 
In  the  life  of  St.  Thomas  the  apostle 
written  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  Isidore- 
Met-aphrastes,  and  others,  the  sentence- 
“We  have  seen  the  Lord,”  and  the  repl; 
of  Thomas  are  thus  paraphrased:  “( 
brother,  whilst  thou  wert  absent  we  sar 
the  Lord  ; the  same  that  was  beaten  un- 
crowned with  thorns  ; the  same  that  wa 
nailed  to  the  cross  and  died ; the  sain: 
whose  side  was  pierced  with  the  spear 
the  same  that  was  taken  down  from  th: 
cross  and  laid  in  the  tomb.  He  is  risen 
brother,  and  we  have  seen  Him.  II 
showed  us  Ilis  hands  and  His  feet,  an 
there  saw  we  the  prints  of  the  nails,  nc  - 
stained  with  blood,  but  wonderfull’; 
adorned,  and  blazing  like  diamonds  an  | 
rubies  set  in  gold.  Even  now  He  parte 
from  us,  brother.”  Thomas  mad  | 
answer,  “ It  was  a mere  vision.  For  m 
own  part,  I tell  you  plainly,  I will  nc 
believe  it,  till  I not  only  see  the  prints  i 
His  hands,  feet,  and  side,  but  actually  pv 
my  fingers  into  the  wounds  to  be  assure 
that  my  eyes  have  not  deceived  me.  Til 
this  is  the  case,  I say,  I can  neithc- 
believe  that  you  have  really  seen  th 
blaster,  nor  yet  that  He  is  risen  from  th 
dead.” 


The  bad  tnsto  anil  extravagance  of  this  paraphrase 
very  valuable  as  a lesson  in  hagiography.  Tho  suppose 
embellishment,  but  real  tinsel,  about  the  "diamonds  an 
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tubie3  set  in  gold"  Is  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and 
when  we  read  it,  we  can  only  feel  thankful  that  these 
men  were  not  the  evangelists  of  the  four  Gospels. 

Three  children  fell  into  a pit,  but  were 
unharmed,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  St. 
Porphyry  (a.d.  353-420).  Three  children 
of  Gaza,  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
seven,  fell  into  a deep  pit.  St.  Porphyry, 
having  heard  of  the  accident,  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  remained  an  hour  in  fervent 
prayer.  In  the  mean  time,  a man 

descended  into  the  pit,  and  found  the 
children  safe  and  sound,  sitting  on  a 
stone.  What  is  more  wonderful  still  is 
this — they  were  all  marked  with  a red 
cross,  one  on  the  forehead,  another  on 
the  shoulder,  and  the  third  on  the  hand. 
— Mark  (a  companion),  Life  of  St. 
Porphyry. 

An  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  Tho  fact 
that  certain  bodies  have  been  marked  with  strange  im- 
pressions is  beyond  dispute,  and  without  in  any  wise 
attributing  these  marks  either  to  miracle  or  imposition, 
they  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  mystical  action  of 
| thought  upon  the  body.  Every  one  knows  that  thought 
may  produce  local  pain,  disease,  and  even  death.  Let 
! any  one,  for  example,  fix  his  thoughts  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  and  imagine  that  he  suffers  pain  there,  and  the 
, pain  will  assuredly  follow ; so,  if  a person  will  strongly 
imagine  that  he  is  ill,  ho  will  undoubtedly  become  so. 

, All  know  thaMright  will  produce  birth-marks,  and  in 
some  cases  niflks  when  tho  body  is  full-grown.  Any 
I very  strong  cm“on  that  vitiates  tho  secretions  will  affect 
the  skin ; and  by  fixing  the  thought  strongly  on  any 
particular  part  of  the  skin,  the  vicious  effect  may  be 
determined.  Suppose  a nun  of  delicate  health  and 
extreme  excitability  is  worked  up  by  imagination  to  a 
stato  of  morbid  frenzy,  her  secretions  will  become 
vitiated,  and  her  skin  diseased.  Suppose,  now,  her  whole 
soul  is  fixed  on  the  crown  of  thorns— so  firmly  fixed  that  sho 
believes  her  forehead  to  he  scarred  with  the  punctures ; 
this  centralized  thought  may  determine  the  locus  and 
character  of  the  skin  disease,  and  it  may  in  extreme  cases 
assume  those  pustules  or  pimples  round  tho  brow  which 
arc  called  “the  crown  of  thorns.”  The  same  diseased 
thought  that  made  Macbeth  see  a dagger  in  the  air.  and 
Banquo's  ghost  sitting  on  an  empty  chair,  may  make  a 
religious  visionary  see  an  angel,  and  believe  that  tho 
angol  gave  the  marks  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
Bucli  false  creations  often  proceed  “from  tho  hent- 
oppres  :M  brain  ; " and  vivid  fancy,  especially  with  the 
Superstitious,  will  often  “inform  thus  to  the  mind."  It 
Is  certain,  however,  that  mechanical  means  were  some- 
times employed  to  produce  the  mark.  Thus  Laurent  of 
the  Benedictine  Order  scared  his  forehead  with  hot  iron  to 
Hmice  tho  semblance  of  a crown  of  thorns  (see  p.  480).  I 

Self-deception  is  a common  occurrence  with  hysterical 
women.  Dr.  Du  Saulle,  physician  to  tho  Salpfitrttre, 
Paris,  has  found  many  of  his  patients  labouring  under  tho 
delusion  that  they  had  been  struck  or  stabbed,  though 
they  had  Inflicted  the  injuries  on  themselves.  A wife  wu3 
found  lying  on  her  bedroom  floor,  with  her  face  covered 
with  blood.  She  said  she  had  been  attacked  by  armed 
men;  but  the  story  proved  to  bo  a mere  delusion.  A 
girl  wounded  herself  with  a pistol,  and  then  described  an 
attempted  assassination  in  the  most  minute  detail. 
Another  young  woman  was  found  in  a railway  carriage 
with  a knife-wound  in  her  side.  This  injury  was  proved 
to  have  been  self-inflicted.  A housemaid,  found  behind 
a door,  gagged,  bound,  and  bruised,  swore  she  had  been 
Mtacked  by  burglars,  but  was  believed  to  have  been  her 
own  burglar.  Then  comes  the  most  striking  case  of  all, 
which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Tardieu.  “A 
young  lady,  living  at  Courbcvoic,  wished  to  make  herself 
an  object  of  public  interest  by  passing  as  a victim  of  a 
political  conspiracy,  which  she  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered. One  night  she  was  found  in  a stato  of  the 
greatest  mental  perturbation  at  the  door  of  her  apart- 
ment. 8he  could  not  talk;  hut  stated,  in  writing,  that 
ihe  had  been  attacked  outside  her  own  house  by  a man, 
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who  had  attempted  to  garotte  her,  at  tho  same  time 
striking  her  twice  with  a dagger.  Only  the  lady’s  clothing 
was  injured,  and  the  body  of  her  dress  and  her  corset 
were  found  to  be  cut  through,  but  at  different  levels. 
She  tried  to  make  out  that  the  attempt  at  strangulation 
had  caused  dumbness.  M.  Tardieu  remarked,  in  her 
hearing,  that  this  infirmity  rapidly  disappeared  when 
produced  under  circumstances  of  this  kind.  She  soon 
managed  to  regain  her  speech,  and  in  a short  time  ad- 
mitted that  the  whole  narrative  had.been  developed  out 
of  her  inner  consciousness.” — British  Medical  Journal, 
1883. 

Men  like  Trees. 

Mark  vlii.  24.  I see  men,  as  trees. 

St.  Gregory  the  thaumaturgist  arid  his 
deacon  mistaken  for  two  trees.  During  a 
dreadful  persecution,  Gregory  the  thau- 
maturgist  and  his  deacon  retired  to  a 
mountain,  where  they  lay  perdue.  The 
governor  of  Neocaesarea,  being  informed 
of  their  whereabouts,  sent  officers  to 
apprehend  them.  While  these  officers 
were  on  their  way,  St.  Gregory  said  to  his 
deacon,  “You  pray  here  while  I go 
yonder  and  pray.”  When  the  officers 
came  to  the  mountain  they  could  see  no 
man,  and  returned  to  the  governor, 
saying,  “We  found  no  one,  hut  we  saw 
two  trees  a little  apart  from  each  other.” 
The  governor  then  went  himself  to  the 
mountain,  fell  at  the  feet  of  St.  Gregorjr, 
and  begged  to  be  baptized,  saying, 
“Verily,  none  can  deliver  after  this  sort 
but  the  Lord  thy  God  ; the  Lord  thy  God 
He  is  God,  and  there  is  none  beside. 
Blessed  be  II  is  name.” — Nicepliorus 
Callistus,  Ecclesiastical  History,  bk.  vi. 
ch.  17. 

More  than, Conquerors. 

Bom.  viii.  35-39.  Who  shall  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Christ  ? Shall  tribulation,  or 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  naked- 
ness, or  peril,  or  sword?  Nay,  in  all  these 
things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through 
Him  that  loved  us.  For  I am  persuaded  that 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord. 

2 Cos.  xi.  21-27.  Of  the  Jews  five  times 
received  I forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was 
I beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I stoned,  thrice  L 
suffered  shipwreck,  a night  and  a day  have  I 
been  in  the  deep;  in  joumeyings  often,  in 
perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils 
by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the 
heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the 
wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among 
false  brethren;  in  weariness  and  painfulness, 
in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness. 

St.  Juliana  of  Nicomcdia  tortured  by 
Evilatius  (a.d.  239).  Evilatius  asked 
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MORTIFY  THE  BODY. 


Juliana  of  Nieomedia  to  be  his  wife,  but 
she  told  him  she  had  vowed  to  be  the 
bride  of  Christ  only.  The  young  noble- 
man afterwards  became  prefect,  and  under 
Diocletian  was  commanded  to  extirpate 
the  Christian  heresy.  Juliana  was  brought 
to  his  tribunal,  and  the  torture  he  inflicted 
on  her  was  almost  unparalleled.  She 
was  first  suspended  in  the  air  by  four 
leather  thongs,  and  beaten  with  whips 
made  of  the  sinews  and  hide  of  a bullock  ; 
this  beating  went  on  till  the  officer  em- 
ployed could  no  longer  continue  from 
fatigue.  When  taken  down,  the  prefect 
said,  “This  punishment  is  only  the  shadow 
of  what  will  follow ; ” but  the  damsel 
made  answer,  “As  is  thy  day,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be.”  She  was  then  hung  by  her 
hair  to  the  branch  of  a tree  so  long  that 
every  hair  of  her  head  was  rooted  out, 
and  straw  was  set  on  fire  beneath  her  ; 
her  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  plucked 
out  also,  and  her  hands  pierced  with  hot 
irons.  Being  sent  back  to  prison,  the  devil 
came  to  her  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  said, 
“ God  is  satisfied  with  what  you  have 
endured.  lrour  courage  is  proof  of  your 
enduring  love,  and  you  may  now  bow 
yourself  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  and  be 
free.”  St.  Juliana  felt  convinced  this 
could  not  be  the  counsel  of  God,  and 
prayed  earnestly  that  God  would  speak 
unto  her  soul.  Immediately  she  heard 
a voice  from  heaven,  which  said,  “ Juliana, 
be  of  good  courage  ; for  I am  with  you, 
and  will  never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you.” 
As  these  words  were  spoken,  she  not  only 
felt  comforted  in  spirit,  but  perceived  that 
she  was  healed  of  her  wounds,  that  her 
hair,  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes  were  re- 
stored, that  her  strength  was  renewed 
like  an  eagle’s,  and  that  the  devil  lay 
at  her  feet  chained  and  helpless.  The 
maiden  “ le  garrotta  dcrcchef,  et  le  chargea 
de  coups.  Cet  infame  monstre  fit  voir 
qu’il  les  sentait  et  se  plaignit  de  ce  que, 
a pres  avoir  triomphe  de  tant  de  lidcles, 
il  se  voyait  maintenant  vaincu  par  une 
fille.”  When  Juliana  was  next  taken 
before  the  prefect,  he  was  amazed  to  see 
her  in  excellent  health  and  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  He  now  ordered  her  to  be 
cast  into  a fiery  furnace ; but  no  sooner 
was  this  done  than  the  fire  was  quenched 
and  the  furnace  without  heat.  The  people 
shouted,  “There  is  no  god  like  Juliana’s 
God  ! ” and  more  than  five  hundred  were 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  pre- 
fect, finding  himself  foiled,  became  mad 
with  rage,  and  ordered  the  sorceress  to  be 
cast  into  a cauldron  of  boiling  oil;  “mais 
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ellc  y trouva  du  rafraichisement,  et  cet: 
liqueur  toute  enfiamme'e  rejaillifc  sur  1 ■ 
bourreaux  et  les  ministres  de  l’injustice 
The  prefect  now  commanded  that  hi 
head  should  be  cut  off.  “ Le  demon 
voyant  aller  au  supplice,  excitait  les  ex': 
cuteurs  a la  tuer  vivement  pour  et: 
delivre'deses  mains  ; mais  la  sainte  vierg. 
le  regardant  d’un  visage  severe  et  terribl 
le  fit  trembler  de  crainte  et  aussitot 
disparut ; ce  qui  montre  la  puissance 
la  croix  de  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ: 
— Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain  of  Leo  XIII 
Vies  des  Saints  (7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  ii.  pj 
548, 549.  (The  life  and  martyrdom  is  giw 
in  Bollandus.)  Brautius  wrote  her  lifee 
verse.  The  following  four  lines  are  quoti 
by  the  chamberlain  : — 

Fusa  viget  plumbo ; ludlt  susponsa  capillis ; 

Uobur  ferventl  raersa  resumit  aqua. 

Virgo,  palum  forti  cum  deemone  prtelia  gessit, 

Nec  cessit  donee  victa  trophiea  tulit. 

The  boiline  cauldron  but  new  strength  supplies; 
Hung  by  her  hair  she  laughs ; fused  lead  delies ; 

War  with  the  devil  wages  day  and  night, 

Nor  ceases  till  she  joins  the  saints  in  light. 

Alban  Butler  says,  "Her  acts  in  Bollandus  deserve 
notice ; ” but  what  does  he  mean  ? He  cannot  mean  1 1 
they  were  not  credited  by  the  general.  Bollandus  war 
far  better  authority  on  what  the  people  were  taught 
believe  and  what  they  did  believe  than  Alban  Butler ; i 
Mgr.  Guerin,  chnmberlain  of  J’ope  Leo  XIII.,  cvidei 
believes  the  acts,  and  his  book  is  dated  (7th  edit.)  It- 
It.  is  historically  dishonest  to  look  at  the  third  cent : 
in  tho  light  of  the  nineteenth.  Alban  Butler  does 
dare  to  deny  that  some  of  tho  saints  "performed  m 
cles but  this  admitted,  who  is  to  draw  the  line  betwa 
crediblo  miracles  and  incredible?  All  an  historian 
modes  of  faitli  has  any  right  to  do  is  to  collect  painsf  : 
from  every  available  source  evidence  of  what  was  belie* 
Comparative  belief  would  form  a most  interesting  subji 
but  writing  the  lives  of  saints  and  expurgating  whate 
is  not  in  accordance  with  your  own  judgment  and  edi 
tion  is  mere  abortion,  most  misleading  and  dislion 
It  is  no  portrait  of  times  gone  by,  but  simply  a fancy  ] \ 
trait  of  yourself,  and  wholly  worthless. 

Mortify  the  body. 

Col.  iii.  5.  Mortify  your  members  which  1 
upon  the  earth. 

Gal.  v.  24.  They  that  are  Christ’s  have  erv 
fled  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts. 

Koh.  viii.  13.  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh, 
shall  die ; but  if  ye,  through  the  Spirit, 
mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live. 

1 Pet.  ii.  11.  Abstain  from  fleshly  lu:. 
which  war  against  the  soul. 

1 Cor.  ix.  27.  I keep  under  my  body,  f 
bring  it  into  subjection. 

Illustrations  of  these  texts  in  the  lives  of  the  saints 
so  numerous  that  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  n volume  v 
examples.  In  fact,  every  saint  would  furnish  an  exam 
All,  therefore,  that  is  attempted  here  is  to  bring  togel 
some  few  examples  as  specimens  of  the  rest. 

St.  Albert  mortifies  his  bod;/  (aa 
1080-1140).  St.  Albert  fed  only  once, 
flay,  and  that  on  bread  and  water,  w> 
sometimes  a few  vegetables  ; never  to 
he  meat,  fowls,  fish,  butter,  cheese, 
milk.  He  slept  on  a board  ; wore  an  c 
dress  full  of  holes  ; never  threw  off  ) 
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hair  shirt,  and  never  changed  it,  either 
to  cleanse  it  or  repair  it.  Fie  went 
through  daily  the  150  psalms  before 
matins ; said  150  Ave  Marias,  some  on 
his  knees,  and  some  prostrate  on  the  earth  ; 
chanted  the  vigils  of  the  dead ; made 
numerous  genuflexions ; and  was  the 
model  of  a true  monk. — Robert  (arch- 
deacon of  Ostrevand),  Life  of  St.  Albert. 

However  much  one  may  ndmiro  the  self-denial  of  such 
men  as  St.  Albert,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  dirty  habits  and 
nigged  clothes,  living  on  bread  and  water,  and  repeating 
daily  before  breakfast  the  150  psalms,  can  be  the  service 
which  Christ  enjoined  upon  His  disciples.  There' may  be 
as  much  rivalry  and  vanity  in  monkish  rags  as  in  the 
dandyism  of  men  about  town.  And  as  for  gabbling 
through  2462  verses  and  300  doxologies  before  matins,  it  is 
no  better  than  a Ceylonese  praying-mill,  after  all. 

St.  Benedict  of  Anian  mortifies  his  body 
(a.d.  750-821).  This  one  example  is 
given  at  random  to  show  the  usual  morti- 
fication practised  by  the  saints  ; many 
hundreds  of  similar  examples  might  be 
quoted,  but  ex  pede  Herculcm.  St.  Bene- 
dict of  Anian  mortified  bis  body,  crucify- 
ing the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts. 
He  lived  solely  on  bread  and  water,  and 
partook  of  these  only  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  smyport  life.  He  looked  on  wine 
as  a veritAle  poison.  II  (s  only  bed  was 
the  bare  ™ound,  and  he  never  indulged 
in  sleep  except  after  long  vigilance.  The 
whole  night  was  for  the  most  part  passed 
in  prayer,  and  often  in  mid-winter  he  sat 
with  bare  feet  on  the  church  pavement 
chanting  the  psalms,  or  reflecting  on  the 
mercies  of  God.  He  possessed  in  a re- 
markable degree  the  gift  of  tears,  and 
they  flowed  in  torrents  at  the  thoughts 
of  sin  and  the  judgment  to  come.  His 
occupations  in  the  monastery  were  of  the 
most  menial  kind — to  clean  the  shoes  of 
travellers,  to  sweep  the  rooms,  to  wash 
dishes,  and  light  fires.  The  clothes  he 
wore  were  of  the  poorest  sort,  full  of 
patches  of  divers  colours.  In  appearance 
he  was  like  a skeleton,  thin  and  dry. 
lie  preserved  continual  silence,  and  was 
looked  on  as  a fool ; but  he  thought  the 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  glory  than  the 
honours  of  men. — Bollandus,  Acta  Sanc- 
torum. 

Self-mortifications  of  Benet-Joscph  Labre 
of  Artois  (a.d.  1748-1783).  Besides  the 
usual  methods  of  semi-starvation,  exposi- 
tion to  cold,  ragged  clothes,  and  so  on, 
we  are  told,  “II  avait  de  plus,  sur  sa 
chair,  commc  un  cilice  vivant  qui  le  de- 
chirait  sans  cessc,  commc  St.  Thomas 
de  Cantorbe'ry,  chancelier  d’Angleterre, 
dont  l’historien  dit : ‘ Apres  qu’il  eut  subi 
la  mort  du  martyr,  on  trouve  son  cilice 
tellcment  plcin  d’insectes  pediculaires, 


que  Ton  jugea  ce  martyr  ante'rieur,  au 
milieu  du  luxe  et  de  la  mollesse  d’une 
cour,  bien  plus  insupportable  que  le 
dernier.’”  Not  only  did  Benet-Joseph 
not  seek  to  be  delivered  from  these  vermin, 
he]  actually  prided  himself  on  this  humi- 
liating affliction. — R.  P.  Desnoyers,  Be 
Bienheureux  Benoit-Joseph  Labre. 

How  such  filthy  way3  can  be  called  Christianity  it  would 
be  hard  to  say.  Sancho  Panza  might  share,  with  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  and  Benet-Joseph,  such  a “ martyrdom.” 
Most  undoubtedly  the  Bible  is  no  advocate  of  uncleanness. 
Even  “ when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head  and  wash  thy 
face”  (Matt.  vi.  37),  were  words  which  both  Becket  and 
Labre  should  have  known  and  observed. 

St.  Clara's  ingenious  method  of  mortify- 
ing her  body  (a.d.  1346).  St.  Clara  tried 
to  imitate  all  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
Christ.  With  this  view,  on  Good  Friday 
she  was  accustomed  to  put  a cord  round 
her  neck,  get  her  hands  tied  behind  her 
back,  and  then  be  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Rimini,  as  Jesus  was  through 
those  of  Jerusalem.  She  could  not  nail 
herself  to  a cross,  but  she  went  as  near  to 
this  degrading  death  as  she  durst ; for  she 
employed  persons  to  bind  her  to  a pillar 
and  lash  her  with  whips,  amidst  the  jeers 
of  the  rabble.  She  tried  to  drink  of  the  cup 
which  Christ  drank  of,  and  repeated  year 
after  year  “ cette  scene,  plus  digne  de 
l’admiration  du  ciel,  qu’imitable  pour  les 
enf antes  dc  la  terre.  En  re'compense, 
elle  eut  le  bonheur  de  contempler,  dans 
une  vision  qui  dura  quinze  jours,  tpus  les 
details  des  souffrances  de  son  Epoux, 
commc  si  elle  eutassistc'  a cette  sanglante 
tragedie.” — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  439. 

Self -mortifications  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Armenia,  bishop  of  Nicopolis  (eleventh 
century).  Gregory  of  Armenia  con- 
structed for  himself  a cell  just  the  length 
and  height  of  his  own  body,  where  he  shut 
himself  up,  and  seldom  stirred  abroad. 
He  fasted  entirely  every  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  and  Saturday.  On  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  he  ate  three  ounces  of 
food  after  sunset.  On  Sunday  he  did 
not  fast,  but  he  ate  very  sparingly.  He 
never  ate  meat  or  butter,  but  his  chief 
food  was  lentils,  steeped  in  water,  and 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  His  rule 
was  to  eat  as  many  as  he  could  take  up  in 
his  left  hand.  Sometimes  he  had  barley 
bread,  and  sometimes  raw  roots  found  in 
the  desert. — Acta  Sanctorum  (written  by 
an  anonymous  contemporary). 

Such  examples  as  these,  and  the  pillar-saints,  seem  a 
practical  satire  on  the  words  of  Christ:  “Take  My  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  Me;  for  My  yoke  is  easy,  and  My 
burden  light.*  1 

Self-mortifications  of  Jeanne  Marie  de 
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Mailie  (a. i).  1332-1414).  The  austerities 
of  Jeanne  Marie  de  Mailld  are  incredible. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  her  self- 
inflicted  mortifications.  If  such  is  the 
yoke  of  Christianity,  how  are  we  to 
.understand  those  memorable  words 
of  MicaR,  “ Shall  I give  the  fruit  of  my 
body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ” ? Jeanne 
Marie  always  wore  “ tin  cercle  de  fer 
dentele',  et  les  pointes  aigues  dont  il 
c'tait  arme'  dessus  et  dessous,  pe'ne'traient 
fort  avant  dans  sa  chair.  Un  rude 
cilice  en  crin  lui  servait  de  chemise.” 
She  al way's  fasted  every  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  and  Saturday ; her  only 
food  was  a morsel  of  black  bread,  and 
a little  cold  water.  Besides  the  fasts 
prescribed  by  the  Church,  she  observed 
Advent,  from  St.  Martin’s  to  Christmas 
Day.  She  fasted  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  ; she  fasted  in  honour  of 
St.  Michael  and  all  angels  ; she  fasted 
thirty  day's  before  All  Saints,  and  fifty- 
two  day's  before  Pentecost.  Her  whole 
life  was  one  of  extreme  rigour.  She 
slept  on  the  hare  ground,  and  gave  her- 
self very'  frequently  “the  discipline.”— 
Pfere  de  Boisgaultier  (her  confessor),  Life 
of  Jeanne  Marie  de  Mailld. 

Monsieur  1’nbM  tells  us  that  “dans  1'octave  de  laPcnte- 
cftte,  ellc  s’enfonca  dans  la  tGte  une  longue  et  forto  (Spine, 
qui  y ileincura  jusqu'i  la  fin  du  car&mc  suivaut.” 

St.  Julian  of  St.  Augustine  mortifies  his 
body  in  divers  ways  (a.d.  1606).  Every 
day  St.  Julian  of  St.  Augustine  devised 
some  new  torture  wherewith  to  afflict  his 
body'.  He  lived  in  a little  cabin.  He 
covered  his  body  with  instruments  of 
torture.  Ate  only  once  a day',  and  then 
only  a little  bread  and  a few  herbs.  He 
slept  at  no  regular  time,  but  passed  the 
nights  in  church  ; and  if  sleep  oppressed 
him,  he  tied  himself  to  the  wall,  or  to 
some  confessional,  and  so  slept  for  a few 
hours.  He  preached  to  the  birds,  which 
would  gather  round  him,  attentive  to  his 
words,  and  disperse  singing,  when  he 
dismissed  them.  Sometimes  he  would 
preach  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  also. 
He  was  beatified  by  Leo  XII.,  and  his 
reputation  has  spread  throughout  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  Spain. — Les 
Bctits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv.  p.  295. 

Self-mortifications  of  St.  John- Joseph 
de  la  Croix  (a.d.  1654-1734).  The  furni- 
ture of  St.  John-Joscph  consisted  of  one 
stool,  and  one  table  of  the  most  ordinary 
make ; a bed  made  of  two  boards,  with  a 
sheepskin  next  the  boards,  and  asheepskin 
and  woollen  quilt  for  covering.  As  his  legs 
wero  ulcered  he  had  a foot-rest,  and  his 
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library  was  his  breviary'.  IIe  wore  t 
same  garment  for  forty-six  years,  ni 
had  no  other.  For  sixty  years  he  nev 
looked  on  the  face  of  girl  or  woman  ; a: 
if  his  vocation  called  him  to  visit  ar 
nun,  he  alway's  took  a companion  wi 
him,  and  never  lifted  his  eyes  from  t: 
ground.  When  dying,  one  of  the  mom 
was  about  to  turn  down  his  bedclotk 
to  dress  his  ulcers,  but  his  modesty  w 
shocked,  and  he  forbade  the  brother 
do  so.  Though  his  legs  were  so  ulcerate 
yet  his  holiness  spread  a sweet  and  de 
cious  odour  over  the  room  where 
happened  to  be.  He  never  wore  a: 
covering  on  his  head.  Next  his  skin 
wore  a hair  shirt,  and  divers  chair 
which  he  changed  according  to  t; 
amount  of  penance  he  awarded  himsc 
He  gave  himself  frequent  rough  “ dis<-; 
plines.”  His  sandals  were  covered  insi  i 
with  little  nails  ; and  over  his  should) 
he  wore  a cord  about  a foot  long  stuo 
full  of  needles;  at  his  breast 'he  wore; 
similar  cord  formed  into  a cross.  1 
slept  little ; almost  entirely  abstainn 
from  drink ; fasted  often,  and  never  i i 
but  once  a day,  his  food  consisting  cjlie 
of  dry'  bread. — Cardinal  Wiseman,  ,ce 
tributed  to  Migne’s  De'monstrations  Eve 
gtfliques,  vol.  xvi. 

Self-mortifications  of  Laurent  of  ; i 
order  of  St.  Benedict  (a.d.  1243).  ’ Lr.i 
rent,  a native  of  Naples,  was  noted  : I 
his  austerities.  He  never  ate  more  tb 
once  a day',  and  his  food  was  bread  a 
water,  with  a few  herbs.  Often  he  fast 
entirely'.  He  wore  an  iron  cuirass,  rir 
of  metal  on  his  arms,  thighs,  and  le; 
and  carried  on  his  head  two  iron  rods 
the  form  of  a cross.  In  order  to  impro 
on  himself  the  “marks  of  Jesus,”  eve 
Friday  he  burnt  his  forehead  to  represt- 
the  crown  of  thorns.  He  seldom  spol 
and  never  uttered  a single  word  on 
Monday',  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
Lent,  and  all  days  of  fast. — Godesca: : 
Monastic  Breviary. 

Self -mortifications  of  Marianne  de  Jes 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years  (a.d.  161 
1645).  We  are  told  by  Mgr.  Gue'r 
chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  tl 
Marianne,  the  daughter  of  don  Jerome 
Quito,  fasted  twice  a week  when  a bn 
in  arms.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  s ■ 
wanted  to  live  as  a recluse,  and  yv> 
allowed  to  live  in  an  empty  chamber 
herself.  We  are  then  told  that  this  ch; 
never  left  her  chamber  except  to  go 
church.  That  she  allowed  herself  or 
three  hours’  sleep,  and  that  “sur  c 
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pieces  do  bois  triangulaire.”  The  only 
furniture  of  her  room  was  a skeleton  in 
a coffin,  which  was  surmounted  with  a 
“ death’s  head,”  whips  for  discipline,  hair 
body-clothes,  a few  crosses,  and  an  altar 
with  statues  of  the  infant  Jesus  and  the 
“divine  Mary.”  Every  Friday  the  child 
strewed  the  coffin  with  thorns  and  slept 
in  it,  taking  the  place  of  the  skeleton. 
She  rose  at  four  every  day,  and  began 
the  day  with  “discipline,”  then  gave  an 
hour  to  meditation,  recited  “les  heures 
canoniales,”  and  at  six  attended  church 
for  confessions,  attended  mass,  and  par- 
took of  the  Holy  Communion.  At  eight 
“elle  s'cffortiait  degagnerles  indulgences 
pour  les  pauvres  ames  du  purgatoire,” 
then  recited  the  chapelet,  and  at  eleven 
returned  to  her  solitude.  At  two  she 
recited  vespers,  and  “travaillait  ensuite 
en  la  presence  de  Dieu  jusqu’a  cinq 
heures  ; ” from  five  to  six  came  spiritual 
reading  and  complins ; from  six  to  one 
next  morning  came  prayer  and  reading 
the  lives  of  saints.  She  denied  herself 
meat,  fish,  and  milk,  restricting  her  food 
to  breads  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Later 
in  life  sh^jgave  up  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, eating  dry  bread  only  once  a day, 
and  that  at  eleven  o’clock  ; and  later  still 
in  life  “ l’euchariste  fut  sa  scule  nour- 
riture,”  Mgr.  Gue'rin  adds,  “ce  fait  n’est 
pas  rare  dans  la  vie  des  saints  et  des 
saintes."  A glass  of  water  at  nine 
o’clock  was  “son  repas  du  soir,”  but 
this  she  dropped  after  a time,  and  the 
last  years  of  her  life  she  endured  a 
horrible  torment  of  thirst ; but,  says  Mgr. 
Guerin,  she  added  to  this  horrible  torment 
by  having  the  glass  of  water  approach 
her  burning  lips,  “et  qu’elle  avait  ensuite 
le  courage  de  rejeter.”  She  also  waited 
at  dinner  on  her  cousins  while  they  dined, 
to  see  them  eat,  and  to  deny  herself  the 
more  by  not  tasting  anything  herself. 
This  sort  of  life  made  her  very  thin  and 
pale ; but  when  she  found  herself  an 
object  of  pity,  she  prayed  that  her  pallor 
might  be  removed;  her  prayer  was 
heard,  and  her  faco  became  plump  and 
exquisitely  beautiful. — Fi'es  des  Saints, 
vol.  vi.  p.  232. 

One  can  only  sigh  at  the  thought  that  such  a life  in  a 
child  of  twelve  can  be  held  up  for  imitation.  Whether 
true  or  oniy  ideal,  it  seems  such  an  utter  perversion  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  who  deemed  the  ceremonial  law  of 
the  Jews  too  heavy,  and  gavo  no  countenance  to  the 
Phariseo  who  boasted  of  his  weekly  fastings  and  his  self- 
denial. 

St.  Patrick's  purgatory.  St.  Patrick’s 
purgatory  is  a cave  in  a little  isle  in  the 
lake  Dearg,  in  the  west  of  Ulster.  St. 


Patrick  had  the  walls  “ decorated  ” with 
the  torments  of  the  damned.  Here  he 
often  retired  to  practise  austerities,  and 
to  meditate  on  the  judgments  of  God. 
Many  others  resorted  to  the  same  cave. 
On  the  verge  of  the  isle  were  erected  little 
huts  for  pilgrims.  What  were  called 
“St.  Patrick’s  pits”  were  six  small 
round  lodges,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
where  those  who  wished  to  anticipate  in 
this  life  the  penalties  of  purgatory  were 
shut  in  to  practise  austerities  for  nine 
days.  They  were  allowed  to  come  out 
three  times  a day  to  go  to  chapel.  Their 
only  food  for  eight  days  was  bread  and 
water,  and  on  the  ninth  day  they  were 
allowed  neither  food  nor  drink.  The 
popularity  of  this  institution  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  traces  continued  of  it  even 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
(1645). — Messingham,  Florilegium  Insuhe 
Sanctorum ; Wright,  St.  Patrick's  Purqa- 
tory  (1844). 

Peter  Damian,  cardinal,  mortifies  Ids 
body  (a.d.  1072).  Cardinal  Damian  re- 
tired to  the  monastery  of  Font  Avellane, 
in  a desert,  where  he  occupied  the  worst 
of  the  cells.  His  only  food  was  barley 
bread  and  water,  and  the  water  was 
always  stale  by  long  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  vessel  he  used  for  his  food  was  the 
same  as  that  in  which  he  washed  the  feet 
of  beggars.  He  slept  on  wood,  and  wore 
night  and  day  rings  of  iron,  whipped 
himself  daily,  and  crucified  his  body 
with  its  affections  and  lusts  by  studied 
torments.  Later  in  life  he  omitted  the 
barley  bread,  and  took  a few  herbs 
cooked  in  water.  He  fasted  wholly  for 
the  three  days  preceding  Lent,  and  in 
Passion  Week  inflicted  on  his  body  tor- 
tures in  imitation  of  those  endured  by 
Christ. — John  of  Lodi  (a  disciple),  Life 
of  Peter  Damian.  (See  also  Henschenius, 
one  of  the  Bollandists,  Feb.  23,  p.  406.) 

One  is  puzzled  to  know  what  religion  there  can  be  In 
kneading  bread  in  a foot-bath.  We  sow  vegetables  on  a 
muckheap,  it  is  true,  but  not  with  a view  of  increasing 
our  merits,  but  solely  with  a view  of  increasing  our  crops ; 
but  nastiness  for  nastiness’  sako  is  not  religion,  but  only 
nastiness. 

SL  Simeon  Stylites  (died  a.d.  459). 
In  order  to  mortify  his  body,  Simeon 
Stylites  elevated  himself  on  a pillar,  first 
of  six  cubits,  then  of  twelve,  then  of 
twenty-two,  and  finally  of  forty  cubits 
in  height,  and  there  stood  he  for  thirty- 
seven  years  with  a chain  round  his  neck, 
a spectacle  to  men  and  angels.  The 
pillar  top  on  which  he  stood  was  sur- 
rounded with  a balustrade,  and  had  a 
diameter  not  exceeding  three  feet,  so 
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that  lie  could  neither  lie  down  nor  even 
sit  to  rest.  There  was  neither  cell  nor 
covering  to  ward  oil  the  weather;  but 
he  was  exposed  to  the  sun  by  day  and 
the  moon  by  night,  the  rigours  of  winter, 
the  rain,  the  snow,  and  the  tempest. 
Theodoret,  an  eye-witness,  asserts  that 
the  pillar-saint  took  food  only  once  in 
forty-one  days,  except  indeed  the  Eucha- 
rist, which  was  administered  to  him  every 
eighth  day.  His  orison  lasted  from  sun- 
set to  daybreak,  during  which  time  he 
made  1244  genuflexions  or  inclinations  of 
the  body.  In  prayer  he  lifted  his  eyes 
and  hands  towards  heaven.  Another 
eye-witness  tells  us  he  stood  one  whole 
year  on  one  foot,  and  that  this  was  done 
by  way  of  penance.  The  fault  was  this : 
the  devil  came  to  him  as  an  angel  of 
light,  and  told  him  that  God  had  sent 
him  with  a chariot  of  fire  to  take  him, 
like  Elijah,  into  glory.  Simeon,  believing 
the  announcement  without  trying  the 
speaker,  raised  his  left  leg  to  step  into 
the  chariot.  As  he  did  so  he  signed 
himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
the  devil,  chariot,  and  horses  all  vanished. 
It  was  for  this  want  of  vigilance  he  con- 
demned himself  to  stand  on  one  foot  for 
360  days.  St.  Simeon  used  to  preach 
from  the  pillar  twice  a day  to  immense 
crowds  of  people.  Even  before  he  hit 
upon  the  extraordinary  device  of  standing 
day  and  night  on  a pillar,  his  mortifica- 
tions were  very  extraordinary.  He  took 
food  only  once  a week,  and  he  bound  his 
body  with  thongs,  made  of  wild  myrtle, 
so  tightly,  that  the  thongs  pierced  to  the 
bones,  so  that  from  the  loins  upwards  his 
body  was  one  universal  sore,  covered 
with  blood,  worms,  and  maggots.  The 
slough  of  the  wounds  was  most  offensive, 
and  the  abbot  commanded  him  to  leave 
off  this  discipline.  It  took  three  days  to 
pull  away  the  thongs  and  cleanse  his 
body  of  the  corrupt  matter.  Even  before 
he  took  to  the  pillars  he  fasted  all  the 
forty  days  of  Lent,  and  for  nine  years 
never  once  quitted  his  cell. — Theodoret 
(fifth  century),  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Simeon  died  on  his  pillar  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  It 
was  observed  that  he  remained  immovable  for  three  day?, 
his  head  bowed  forwards  and  his  hands  crossed  over  his 
breast.  On  the  third  day,  one  of  his  disciples  mounted 
the  pillar  by  a ladder,  and  found  that  the  saint  was  dead. 
Probably  he  lmd  been  dead  for  three  days.  (N.B.— A 
ladder  of  forty  cubits’  length  was  itself  extraordinary,  and 
to  carry  the  saint  down  it  would  require  no  little  strength, 
management,  and  nerve.) 

St.  Valery's  way  of  living  (died  a.d. 
619).  St.  Valery  slept  on  a hurdle ; his 
only  dress  was  a frock  with  a hood ; he 


never  wore  linen.  He  never  took  any  goi 
of  nourishment  except  on  Sundays.  H 
never  touched  wine,  beer,  or  any  othe 
fermented  drink.  He  recited  two  office, 
complete  every  day,  and  all  the  rest  o 
his  time  he  employed  in  preaching) 
lectures,  prayer,  or  work.  His  charit 
was  unbounded.  More  than  once  h 
stripped  himself  of  his  frock  to  give  i 
to  a beggar. — Besamjon,  Les  Saints  o 
Franche  Comte. 

Mens.  Besangon  says  of  St.  Valery,  “II  n’avait  poi 
vehement  qu’une  grossi6re  tunique,  il  s’interdisait  l’usa; 
du  lin.”  Ho  then  goes  on  to  say,  “ Plus  d’une  fols  il 
d6pouilla  deson  propre  vGtement,  pour  en  revGtir  quelqi  j 
membre  souflrnnt  de  Jesu  Christ."  Does  ho  mean  us  I 
understand  that  St.  Valery  went  about  wholly  nak«  I 
occasionally  ? 

St.  Wulfilaic , the  only  pillar-saint  of  ti\ 
West  (died  a.d.  595).  St.  Wulfilaic  wit 
a native  of  Lombardy,  and  the  scene 
his  austerity  was  a mountain  in  the  vallel 
of  Chiers,  in  Belgium.  Gregory  of  Tou  j 
went  to  see  him,  and  wrote  down  the  fo  f 
lowing  account  from  the  saint’s  on  I 
mouth: — “I  came  to  this  mountain,  b 
cause  here  was  erected  the  gigantic  statr  j 
of  Diana,  which  the  inhabitants  wo 
shipped  as  a divinity.  Beside  this  id  1 
I built  a pillar,  on  the  top  of  which 
placed  myself  barefooted,  and  my  suffe  j 
ings  defy  description.  In  winter  the  co ' 
froze  my  feet,  and  all  the  nails  of  m| 
toes  mortified,  and  the  rain  which  sat- 
rated  my  beard  turned  to  icicles,  whi 
glistened  like  candles  [at . . . inbarbisaq 
gcluconnexa , candelarummore,dependeret  j 
My  only  food  was  a little  bread  and. 
few  vegetables,  and  my  only  drink  w 
water.  Though  my  sufferings  were 
great,  I felt  no  little  satisfaction  in  nil 
austerities.  When  I saw  the  people  cor : 
to  my  pillar  I preached  to  them,  and  tc 
them  Diana  was  no  goddess,  and  th  t 
the  songs  which  they  sang  in  her  hono 
ought  to  be  addressed  to  the  Creator 
heaven  and  earth.  Often  and  often  c | 

I pray  that  God  would  overturn  the  id 
and  snatch  the  people  from  the  error 
their  waj's.  The  people  hearkened  to  r I 
words,  the  Saviour  lent  an  ear  to  l 
prayers,  and  the  people  were  convertc  j 
I appealed  to  some  of  my  converts 
assist  me  in  overthrowing  the  colossus  | 
Diana.  We  broke  away  some  of  1 j 
medals  at  the  base,  but  we  were  not  ai  j 
to  overturn  the  idol.  We  tried  to  do 
with  ropes,  but  it  resisted  all  our  effor  j 
I now  went  to  church,  prostrated  mys 
on  the  earth,  prayed  earnestly,  wept,  a 
groaned  in  spirit,  imploring  Christ 
destroy  by  His  almighty  power  that  whi  ] 
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the  power  of  man  could  not  move.  My 
prayer  being  ended,  I went  to  rejoin  my 
workmen.  We  seized  the  ropes,  and 
with  a vigorous  pull  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  gigantic  image.  I broke 
it  to  pieces  and  reduced  it  to  powder  with 
a huge  sledge-hammer.  This  done  I was 
about  to  retire  to  rest,  when  I found  my 
whole  body  completely  covered  with 
pustules,  so  thick  and  numberless  one 
could  not  have  laid  a finger  on  a spot 
between  them.  Again  I went  to  the 
church,  and  anointed  myself  from  head  to 
foot  with  some  oil  which  I had  brought 
from  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin,  and  fell 
asleep.  At  midnight,  when  I woke  to 
recite  the  sacred  offices,  I found  my  body 
sound,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
an  ulcer.  I knew  that  the  devil  had  sent 
me  the  pustules  out  of  revenge  for  having 
destroyed  the  image  of  Diana  ; but 
stronger  was  He  that  was  for  me,  than 
he  who  was  against  me.  I now  mounted 
my  pillar  again,  but  the  bishop*  inter- 
fered, and  told  me  I should  never  rival 
Simeon  of  Antioch  as  a pillar-saint,  and 
that  the  climate  of  Belgium  was  wholly 
unsuited  for  such  a life.  He  commanded 
mo  to  enter  a monastery  and  live  with 
the  brothers  assembled  there.  Nest  day 
the  bishop  sent  a number  of  workmen  to 
knock  down  my  pillar.  I wept  bitterly, 
but  durst  not  disobey,  and  ever  since 
I have  lived  where  you  now  find  me.” — 
Gregory  of  Tours,  History  of  the  Francs, 
bk.  viii.  n.  15. 

This  narrative  is  truly  touching,  from  its  simplicity  and 
manifest  truthfulness.  There  is  no  exaggeration,  no 
astounding  wonders.  The  colossus  was  overthrown  by 
mechanical  force,  the  people  were  converted  by  the  force 
of  moral  suasion,  and  the  saint  having  done  his  task 
retires  to  a monastery,  in  obedience  to  authority. 

Music  heard  at  Death. 

Jer.  xlviii.  36.  Mine  heart  shall  sound 
for  Moab  like  pipes,  and  mine  heart  shall  sound 
like  pipes  for  the  men  of  Kir-heres,  because  the 
riches  that  he  hath  gotten  are  perished. 

Amos  v.  16.  Wailing  shall  be  in  all  streets. 
They  shall  call  the  husbandman  to  mourning, 
and  such  a3  are  skilful  in  lamentation  to  wailing. 

Matt.  ix.  23.  When  Jesus  came  into  the 
ruler’s  house.  He  eaw  the  minstrels,  and  the 
people  making  the  noise  [i.c.  the  wailing  for 
tfie  dead]. 

Rev.  xiv.  2.  I heard  the  voice  of  harpers 
harping  on  their  lips. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  sound  of  music  in 
the  air  at  tho  death  of  saints.  Thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  examples  might  be  easily  given,  and  ac- 
counted for  simply  as  the  reverberation  of  the  requiem 
sung  at  death.  Thus,  when  St.  Pacomlus  died  (A.D.  346), 
we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  “His  disciples  passed  the 


* It  was  the  archbishop  ot  Trfcves. 


whole  night  in  singing,  without  intermission,  psalms  and 
hymns  till  the  next  morning,  when  the  body  was  in- 
terred." In  cases  where  several  religious  houses  were 
under  one  head,  and  requiems  were  sung  in  each,  these 
‘ * airy  sounds  ” or  reverberations  would  be  heard  in 
places  “ far  apart.” 

Sometimes  the  dying  saint  hears  the  music.  This  is  the 
disease  called  hedonia.  I have  myself  been  at  death- 
beds where  the  person  dying  has  heard  these  musical 
sounds,  and  even  joined  in  them  with  feeble  but  musical 
voice. 

Bunyan's  pilgrims  welcomed  into  heaven 
with  the  sound  of  music.  There  came  to 
meet  Pilgrim  and  Hopeful  several  of  the 
king’s  trumpeters,  clothed  in  white  and 
shining  raiment,  who  with  melodious  and 
loud  noises  made  even  the  heavens  echo 
with  their  sound.  These  trumpeters 
saluted  Christian  and  his  fellow  with  ten 
thousand  welcomes,  and  this  they  did 
with  shouting  and  sound  of  trumpet. 
This  done,  they  compassed  the  new- 
comers round  about  on  every  side.  Some 
went  before,  some  behind,  some  on  the 
right  side  and  some  on  the  left,  con- 
tinually sounding  as  they  went  with 
melodious  noise  in  notes  on  high  ; so 
that  the  sight  was  as  if  heaven  itself 
was  come  down  to  meet  them.  Thus 
Christian  and  Hopeful  walked  on  to- 
gether ; and,  as  they  walked,  ever  and 
anon  these  trumpeters,  with  joyful  sound, 
signified  to  them  how  welcome  they  were. 
[As  they  approached  nearer  the  celestial 
city]  the  two  pilgrims  thought  they  heard 
the  bells  of  heaven  ringing  to  welcome 
them.  Thus  came  they  to  the  gate. — 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i.  (an  allegory). 

St.  Martin  welcomed  to  heaven  with 
music  (A.D.  397).  When  the  agony  of 
death  came,  St.  Martin  distinctly  saw  the 
devil,  and  said  to  him,  “ What  dost  thou 
here,  thou  cruel  beast?”  and,  having  so 
said,  he  rendered  up  his  spirit  to  the 
Lord,  being  eighty-one  years  of  age. 
His  blessed  soul  was  borne  to  heaven  bv 
many  angels,  who  made  much  joy,  and 
sang  melodiously.  This  heavenly  music 
was  heard  by  many  in  places  far  apart, 
as  by  Severinus  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  by  St.  Ambrose  archbishop  of  Milan, 
who  said,  on  hearing  it,  “Our  brother 
Martin  of  Tours  has  fallen  asleep,  and 
his  spirit  is  being  carried  to  heaven  with 
shouts,  and  a great  noise  of  melody.” — 
Severus  Sulpicius(acontemporary),  Epistle 
to  Bassula.  (The  life  of  St.  Martin  was 
also  written  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of 
Nola  ; Fortunatus,  a priest ; Gregory  of 
Tours ; Odo,  abbot  of  Cluny ; Heber- 
nus,  bishop  of  Turin,  and  many  others. 

Celestial  music  proceeds  from  the  spot 
where  St.  Julian  and  his  companions  were 
burnt  to  death  (a.d.  313).  St.  Julian  was 
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at  the  head  of  a monastery  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  religious  men.  When  Maxi- 
minus II.  was  emperor,  he  sent  Marcian 
to  extirpate  the  whole  Christian  popula- 
tion of  Antioch.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  lieutenant  was  to  summon  Julian 
before  him,  and  command  him  to  abandon 
the  Christian  faith,  and  offer  incense  to 
the  gods  of  Rome.  St.  Julian  replied, 
“ Neither  I nor  any  of  my  disciples  will 
forsake  the  God  whom  we  adore,  nor  will 
we  offer  incense  to  stocks  and  stones,  the 
work  of  men’s  hands.”  Mercian,  blind 
with  rage,  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of 
Julian’s  monastery,  and  all  were  con- 
sumed. This  holocaust  was  so  pleasing 
to  God,  that  for  many  and  many  a year 
persons  who  passed  the  spot  where  this 
monastery  stood  heard  celestial  music 
proceeding  from  the  ground,  whereby 
many  that  were  sick  were  made  whole. 
— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  235. 

(Docs  the  pope’s  chamberlain  mean  that  “plus  do  dix 
mille  religeux  " “furent  tous  consumes” ? Ten  thousand 
is  a large  holocaust  indeed.) 

Celestial  music  heard  at  the  death  of  St. 
Servasius  (a.d.  384).  When  Servasius 
died,  an  angel  brought  from  heaven  a silk 
pall  to  cover  over  him.  Celestial  music 
was  heard  in  the  air,  celebrating  the  vic- 
tories obtained  over  the  powers  of  hell. 
All  the  sick  in  Maastricht  and  Tongres 
who  attended  the  convoy  were  cured  of 
their  infirmities  whatever  they  were,  and 
other  miracles  were  wrought  so  as  to 
spread  his  fame  throughout  all  Gaul. — 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Glory  of  the  Confessors. 

The  body  was  disinterred  in  A.D.  732  (nearly  350  years 
afterwards),  and  not  only  had  no  corruption  set  in,  but 
the  face  shone  so  brilliantly  as  to  light  up  the  whole  vault. 
The  silk  pall  was  found  in  the  coffin,  and  a silver  key, 
the  gift  of  St.  Peter.  Another  marvel  i3  told  of  his  grave. 
No  snow  ever  fell  on  it ; it  fell  around  in  great  abundance, 
but  never  on  the  tomb.  So  we  are  told  in  the  Roman 
martyrology,  and  also  by  Gregor)’  of  Tours.  This,  how- 
ever, need  be  no  miracle,  unless  the  tomb  was  covered 
with  grass  like  the  parts  around.  Even  the  airy  music 
might  he  reverberation  of  the  requiem  sung  in  the  church  ; 
but  these  suggestions,  like  that  of  the  key  being,  the  gift 
of  the  pope,  take  from  the  romance, rand  of  course  will  bo 
received  with  small  favour  by  those  who  lovo  to  multiply 
miracles.  (Seo  p.  396.) 

Nakedness  of  Man. 

Jon  i.  28.  Naked  came  I out  of  my  mother’s 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I return  thither. 

1 Tim.  vi.  7.  We  brought  nothing  into  this 
world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing 
out. 

Psalm  xlix.  16,  17.  Be  not  afraid  when  one 
is  made  rich,  when  the  glory  of  his  house  is 
increased;  for  when  he  dieth  ho  shall  carry 
nothing  away. 

Alexander  the  Great  and  Diogenes  the 
cynic.  Alexander  was  much  interested 
with  the  snarling  writ  of  Diogenes  the 


cynic,  and  on  one  occasion  asked  him  j 
what  boon  he  could  grant  him  which 
would  he  acceptable.  Diogenes  replied,  ! 
“Well,  grant  me  this — ’tis  but  a small 
thing — that  I may  carry  my  tub  with  me  i 
into^  the  world  of  spirits.”  Alexander  ! 
replied  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant- 
such  a request.  “What!”  cried  tlia; 
cynic,  “ cannot  the  great  Alexander 
insure  me  so  much  as  that  ? Then  what, , 
pray,  will  Alexander  himself  take  with 
him,  who  has  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  world  ? ” 

St.  Chrysostom  makes  light  of  Eudoxia' s 
persecutions  of  him  (a.d.  St.  , 

Chrysostom  was  greatly  persecuted  by 
Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  Arcadius,  emperor 
of  the  East.  Cyricus,  his  friend,  con- 
doling with  him  on  the  subject,  Chrysos- 
tom replied  he  had  laid  up  his  treasure: 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt, , 
nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal., 
“Be  it  the  empress  banishes  me  from 
the  empire,  there  is  the  world  before  me. . 
Be  it  she  confiscates  my  goods,  naked’: 
came  I unto  the  world,  and  naked  must: 
I return.  Be  it  she  condemns  me  to  bo 
stoned  to  death,  the  martyr  Stephen: 
entered  thus  into  everlasting  glory.  Be1 
it  she  condemns  me  to  the  headsman’s- 
axe,  the  Baptist  joined  the  blessed:! 
company  of  martj'rs  when  he  was  re- 
leased from  prison.  Eudoxia  can  take- 
from  me  only  that  which  perishes  in  the 
using;  she  cannot  even  touch  that  better 
part  which  is  the  heart’s  true  measure.” 

Nature  subjected  to  Paitli. 

Matt.  xvii.  20.  If  ye  have  faith,  ye  shall 
say  to  this  mountain,  Remove  hence  to  yonder 
place ; and  it  shall  remove ; and  nothing  shall 
be  impossible  unto  you. 

St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgist  removes . 
mountains.  A priest  of  Apollo  came  to 
St.  Gregory  the  wonder-worker,  and 
asked  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian 
religion.  St.  Gregory  said  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  religion,  being  past 
human  understanding,  are  confirmed  by 
miracles.  The  priest  made  answer, 

“ Show  me  a miracle,  that  I may  believe.” 
And  Gregory,  pointing  to  a huge  rock, 
as  big  as  a mountain,  said  to  him,  “I! 
will  command  this  rock  to  remove  hence 
to  yonder  place,  that  you  may  believe.” 
He  gave  the  command,  and  the  rock- 
obeyed.  The  priest,  fully  convinced,  j 
was  at  once  baptized,  with  his  wife,  his- 
children,  his  servants,  and  a number  of 
his  neighbours  and  acquaintances. 

Another  instance.  When  the  thauma- 
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turgisfc  came  to  Neocsesarea,  he  gave 
orders  for  the  building  of  a church,  but 
a mountain  or  huge  hill  stood  in  the 
way.  So  he  prayed,  and  commanded  the 
mountain  to  move  elsewhere ; and  it 
removed  at  once  to  another  place. 

St.  Gregory  raises  the  hod  of  a lake. 
A father,  at  death,  divided  his  estate 
between  his  two  sons  ; each  was  to  have 
an  equal  moiety.  But  a lake  full  of  fish 
was  on  the  estate,  and  the  brothers  could 
not  ngreo  about  it,  for  both  wanted  to 
have  it.  St.  Gregory,  hearing  of  this 
dispute,  causod  the  lake  to  dry  up  while 
men  slept,  and  when  the  brothers  rose 
next  morning  the  bed  of  the  lake  was 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  land  around. 
The  cause  of  quarrel  being  thus  removed, 
the  brothers  became  friends. — St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Life  of  St.  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgist. 

A volcano  stops  its  eruption  in  honour 
of  St.  Januarius.  When  Januarius  was 
beheaded,  his  body  was  taken  to  Naples, 
and  buried  in  the  cathedral  there.  Just 
prior  to  this  removal,  Vesuvius  was  in 
such  fierce  eruption,  that  the  Neapolitans 
feared  the  whole  country  would  be  de- 
stroyed ; but  no  sooner  had  the  body  of 
Januarius  entered  into  the  city,  than 
the  volcano  became  utterly  extinct, — 
“quenched,”  we  are  assured,  “by  the 
merits  and  patronage  of  the  saint.” — 
Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  p.  742. 

Alban  Butler  places  the  removal  of  the  body  to  Naples 
"about  the  year  400,”  and  again  in  1497,  neither  of 
Which  years  was  memorable  for  an  eruption.  The  years 
of  disturbnnco  were  203,  472,  512,  685,  993,  1036  (very 
violent),  1049,  1138-39,  1306,  1590,  1631,  1660,  etc.  Most 
certainly  the  eruptions  have  been  more  frcqrnent  since 
1497  than  before.  In  1631  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco, 
with  four  thousand  persons,  was  destroyed.  The  eruption 
of  1707  1b  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
No.  354.  There  was  a violent  eruption  in  1707,  and 
another  in  1797,  when  five  thousand  acres  of  land  were 
inundated  with  lava.  Alban  Butler  does  not  go  the 
length  of  Edward  Kinesman  in  stating  that  " the  volcano 
became  extinct"  after  tho  removal  of  the  body  of 
Januarius  to  Naples,  but  he  does  say  that  the  procession 
of  the  shrine  of  Januarius  has  caused  eruptions,  in  tho 
very  torrent  of  their  violence,  suddenly  to  cease.  He 
refers  in  proof  to  the  eruptions  of  1631  and  1707,  as 
notable  instances,  and  cites  F.  Putignano  (vol.  iii.  p. 
153;  ii.  p.  61)  in  confirmation  of  this  statement.  “In 
1707,  while  cardinal  Francis  Pignatelli,  with  the  clergy 
and  people,  devoutly  followed  the  slirlno  of  St.  Januarius 
to  the  chapel  at  tho  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  fiery 
eruption  ceased,  the  mist  was  scattered,  and.  at  night, 
tho  stars  appeared  in  the  sky.”  Alban  Butler  further- 
more says,  but  does  not  give  big  authority,  that  in  1631 
" the  terrible  eruption  wns  extinguished  by  invoking  tho 
patronage  of  this  martyr"  (Sept.  19). 

St.  Laumcr  removes  a great  oak  tree 
(a.d.  575).  “ Par  le  seule  force  de  l’orai- 

son,  St.  Laumcr  fit  changer  de  place  un 
gros  chene  qui  nuisait  au  plan  de  ses  bail- 
ments.”—Zes  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i. 
p.  471. 


Nothing  that  defileth  shall 
enter  in. 

Ef.v.  xxi.  27.  There  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
into  it  anything  that  defileth,  neither  what- 
soever worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a lie. 

Isa.  xxxv.  8.  A highway  6hall  be  there, 
called  the  way  of  holiness.  The  unclean  shall 
not  pass  over  it. 

Nahum]  i.  15.  The  wicked  shall  no  more 
pass  through  thee. 

Mary  the  Egyptian  unable  to  pass  through 
the  church  doors  where  the  holy  cross  was 
shown  to  the  people  (a.d.  421).  Mary  the 
Egyptian  told  Father  Zozimus  her  sad 
story.  “At  the  age  of  twelve,”  she  said, 
“ I quitted  my  father’s  roof,  and  went  to 
Alexandria,  where  I abandoned  myself 
to  all  sorts  of  licentiousness,  having  no 
fear  of  God  or  man.  I lost  my  native 
modesty,  and  lived  seventeen  years  in 
the  basest  impurity.  One  day,  seeing  a 
number  of  persons  embark  for  Jerusalem 
to  solemnize  the  fete  of  the  exaltation 
of  the  cross,  I went  on  board  too,  with 
the  intention  of  luring  to  carnal  crime 
some  of  these  pilgrims,  and  succeeded 
by  selling  myself  to  pay  my  passage  and 
living.  Reaching  Jerusalem,  I revelled 
deeper  in  sin  than  even  at  Alexandria, 
and  when  the  day  of  the  exaltation 
arrived,  I went  with  the  crowd  to  sec 
‘the  holy  tree.  I intended  to  slip  in 
unnoticed,  but  when  at  the  door  I was 
unable  to  pass  through,  ‘ il  m’etait  im- 
possible de  passer  plus  avant,  parce 
qu’une  force  secrete  m'empecliait  d’v 
entrer.’  After  using  all  my  efforts  over 
and  over  again  to  force  my  way  through, 
I began  to  ask  myself  why  it  was  that 
I alone  should  be  unable  to  cross  that 
threshold,  and  I called  to  mind  the  -words, 
* A highway  shall  be  there,  called  the 
way  of  holiness.  The  unclean  shall  not 
pass  over  it.’  Was  I then  too  unclean 
to  pass  the  way  of  holiness  ? My  heart 
smote  me,  tears  ran  in  torrents  from 
my  eyes.  Seeing  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  I fell  before  it  in  passionate 
humility,  and  cried  with  a broken  heart, 

1 0 glorious  virgin,  chaste  and  pure, 
pity  me,  pity  me,  base  unworthy  sinner 
that  I am.  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead 
for  such  as  me?  Is  there  no  physician 
for  such  as  me?  O glorious  virgin, 
let  me,  let  me  see  the  cross  of  salvation  ; 
let  me,  let  me  look  upon  Him  who  died 
for  sin,  and  suffered  a Mary  Magdalene 
to  wash  His  feet  with  her  tears.’  I rose 
from  the  ground ; I again  went  to  the 
church.  I could  enter  it  now.  I saw  the 
I holy  cross.  I shrank  into  myself  with, 
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shame.  I ran  back  to  the  innate  of  the 
A'irgin.  and  vowed  henceforth,  with  God's 
help,  to  lead  a new  life.  I heard  a voice 
say  to  me,  1 Mary,  pass  the  Jordan,  and 
you  will  find  peace  for  your  soul.’  I 
instantly  directed  my  feet  to  the  river, 

I washed  my  face  in  the  water  sanctified 
by  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  I confessed  my 
sins,  received  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  the  divine  mysteries 
which  give  life,  entered  this  desert,  and 
here  have  lived  for  forty-seven  years, 
hoping  by  penance  to  do  away  with  the 
sins  of  my  evil  life.”- — L’abbd  Faillon, 
Monuments  inddits  de  VApostolat  de  Marie 
Magdeleine. 

Oil  and  Wine  as  a Medica- 
ment. 

Luke  x.  30-35.  A man  going  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Jericho  fell  among  thieves,  which 
stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  wounded  him, 
and  left  him  on  the  wayside  half  dead.  A Sa- 
maritan, as  he  journeyed,  came  to  the  spot,  and 
seeing  the  man,  had  compassion  on  him,  went 
to  him,  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil 
and  wine;  and  then,  setting  him  on  his  own 
beast,  he  took  him  to  an  inn,  and  paid  the  inn- 
keeper to  take  care  of  him. 

A man  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca. Mr.  Brackenbury  says,  a re- 
lation of  his  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  and  applied  every  recog- 
nized specific  to  the  wound,  without  any 
beneficial  result.  A year  and  more 
passed,  but  the  wound  would  not  heal. 
The  fact  was  incidentally  mentioned  to 
a Spanish  nun,  who  immediately  said 
to  Mr.  Brackenbury,  “ Why  does  not 
your  brother  try  the  Samaritan  remedy?” 
.“What  is  that?”  asked  Mr.  Bracken- 
bury. “ Why,  oil  and  wine,  of  course,” 
was  the  reply.  “Mix  olive  oil  and 
sherry  to  a proper  consistency,  and  apply 
the  mixture  to  the  wound.  It  is  a 
common  remedy  with  us  in  Spain.” 
The  mixture  was  tried,  and  the  wound 
healed  rapidly. — William  Brackenbury. 

I myself  heard  this  anecdote  told  by  Mr.  Brackenbury 
at  ft  Bible  meeting,  in  1838. 

Paper. 

Exod.  xxxii.  16.  The  writing  was  the  writing 
of  God  graven  upon  the  tables. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Elijah  wrote  a 
letter  from  heaven  to  king  Jehoram.  In 
2 Chron.  xxi.  12,  it  is  said,  “And 
there  came  a writing  to  him  [i.c.  to 
Jehoram  king  of  Judah]  from  Elijah  the 
prophet.”  Now,  Elijah  was  translated  to 
heaven  n.c.  806,  and  Jehoram  king  of 


Judah  reigned  n.c.  885-881.  So  that* 
this  letter  came  to  the  king  fourteen! 
years  after  the  translation  of  the  prophet, . 
and  “was  therefore  sent  to  him  from:! 
heaven.”  So  say  the  Roman  Catholics- 
Lyran,  Sanchez,  Bellarmin,  Salian,  and 
A.  Lapide. 

No  doubt  there  is  great  difficulty  in  this  passage;  and 
the  difficulty  is  increased  by  ver.  2,  where  Jehoshaphat, 
the  father  of  Jehoram,  is  called  “king  of  Israel,"  whereas  • 
ho  was  king  of  Judah  (see  1 Kings  xxii.  41),  and  Ahab  was 
king  of  Israel. 

In  the  marginal  Bibles  it  is  said  that  the  letter  of  Elijah  . 
was  written  before  his  death,  and  was  delivered  to  Jeho- 
rnm  fourteen  or  more  years  after  it  was  written ; but 
there  is  no  text  of  Scripture  to  confirm  this  hypothesis,  . 
and  “ guesswork”  is  much  to  be  deprecated  in  elucidation 
of  Scripture,  and  indeed  of  history  in  general.  I frankly  - 
acknowledge  that  I know  of  no  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  difficulties,  and  think  it  far  wiser  to  leave  it  as  it  is, 
than  to  try  to  accommodate  the  words  to  our  own  notion  i 
of  what  they  ought  to  be. 

St.  Vincent  Ferricr  receives  from  heaven  i 
a paper  containing  the  writing  of  God ! 
('Aii,  1357-1419).  One  day,  when  St. 
Vincent  Fcrrier  was  preaching  in  Spain,  , 
he  was  called  to  attend  the  dying  bed  of  j 
a great  sinner.  All  the  exhortations, 

“ de  cet  ardent  chasseur  des  pe'cheurs,” 
were  unheeded  by  the  dying  man.  “God 
will  pardon  you,  if  you  ask  Him,”  said  . 
the  saint ; “ yea,”  be  added,  “ I w ill 
myself  take  your  sins  on  me,  and  if  I 
have  any  merit  in  God’s  sight  I will 
transfer  it  to  you.”  “ I will  confess  my 
sins,”  said  the  dying  man,  “butyoumust 
first  give  me  in  writing  an  assurance  of 
absolution.”  St.  Vincent  wrote  on  a j 
slip  of  paper  the  required  assurance,  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  dying  man,  who 
“ dans  une  douce  agonie”  and  a peaceful 
sigh  gave  up  the  ghost.  Scarcelj’*  was 
he  dead,  when  the  slip  of  paper  with  the 
man’s  spirit  left  this  earth  for  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  God.  Some  time  after  this, 
St.  Vincent  went  to  preach  ; some  thirty 
thousand  persons  ( plus  de  trente  mille 
personnes)  were  assembled  to  hear  him. 
In  the  midst  of  his  sermon  a piece  of 
paper  fell  from  the  skies  into  his  hands. 
He  opened  it.  It  was  the  slip  he  had 
given  to  the  dying  man.  He  explained 
the  case  to  the  congregation,  and  our 
author  adds,  “ Qu’on  juge  del’impression 
produite  sur  la  foule  par  le  re'eit  de  ce 
miracle  surprenant.”— Mgr.  Gudrin  (cham- 
berlain of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  1880),  Vies  des 
Saints,  vol.  iv.  p.  238. 

St.  Vincent  Ferricr  receives  a letter  from 
the  Holy  Trinity  (a.d.  1357-1419).  Per- 
haps it  will  he  more  satisfactory  to  give 
this  narrative  in  the  words  of  the  pope’s 
chamberlain.  “ Appeld  a Pampelune, 
prfes  du  lit  de  mort  d’une  pecheressq 
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publique  endurcie,  St.  Vincent  Perrier 
lui  dit  ferait  venir  du  ciel  son  absolution, 
si  elle  promettait  de  se  confesser.  ‘ S’il 
en  est  ainsi,  je  le  veux  bien,’  re'pondit 
la  courtisane.  Alors  il  trai;a  ces  mots : 
‘ Frfere  Vincent  supplie  la  tres-sainte 
Trinite  de  daigner  accorder  a la  prdsente 
pc'chercsse  l’absolution  de  ses  pe'chc's.’ 
L’e'crit  s’envola  au  ciel,  et  revint  quel- 
ques  instants  apres,  portant  trace  en  lettres 
d’or  l’engagement  suivant : ‘ Nous,  tres- 
sainte  Trinitd,  a la  demande  de  notre 
Vincent,  nous  accordons  k la  pdcheresse 
dont  il  nous  a parle,  le  pardon  de  ses 
fautes  ; nous  la  dispensons  de  toutes  les 
peines  qu’elle  devait  endurer,  et  si  elle  se 
confcsse,  elle  sera  dans  une  demi-heure 
porte'e  dans  le  ciel.’  ’’ — Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies 
des  Saints,  vol.  iv.  p.  238  (7th  edit.  1880). 

Tlio  pope’s  chamberlain  gives  us  plenty  of  vouchees  Tor 
this  "fact,”  and  the  names  of  fourteen  living  prelates 
who  approve  and  recommend  his  book, 

Passing  Away. 

Job  xxx.  15.  My  welfare  passeth  away  as  a 
cloud. 

Luke  xii.  16-20.  The  ground  of  a certain 
rich  man  brought  forth  plentifully;  and  he 
said,  I will  pull  down  my  barns,  and  build 
greater;  and  will  say  to  my  soul,  Take  thy  rest. 
. . . But  God  said  to  the  rich  man,  This  night 
thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee ; then  whose 
shall  those  things  be  which  thou  hast  provided  ? ’’ 

A Ceylonese  custom  to  teach  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life.  When  the  sultan  of  Serendib 
(i.e.  Ceylon)  went  abroad  in  state,  the 
vizier  used  to  cry  aloud  from  time  to 
time,  “ This  is  the  great  monarch,  the 
mighty  sultan  of  the  Indies  ; greater  than 
Solima,  or  the  grand  Mihrage.”  An 
ollicer  behind  the  monarch  then  exclaimed, 
“ This  monarch,  though  so  great  and 
powerful,  must  die,  must  die,  must  die.” 
— Arabian  Nights  (Sindbad,  sixthvoyage). 

A n Egyptian  custom  to  shoio  the  flectness 
of  life.  Plutarch  tells  us  that,  towards 
the  close  of  au  Egyptian  feast,  a servant 
was  wont  to  bring  into  the  banquet  hall 
a skeleton,  and,  as  he  drew  it  through  the 
room,  to  cry  aloud  to  the  guests,  “Eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry  ; for  to-morrow  you 
die.”  Herodotus  refers  to  this  custom, 
and  says  the  skeleton  was  made  of  wood, 
about  eighteen  inches  long. 

Like  skulls  at  Memphian  banquets. 

Byron,  Don  Juan , ill.  G5. 
The  stranger  feasted  at  the  board ; 

But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast, 

That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased, — 

“ For  ever !— Never  1 Never !— For  ever  ! ” 
Longfellow,  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 

Roman  customs  teaching  the  transitory 
nature  of  mundane  glory,  (1)  It  was 


a Roman  custom,  when  the  emperor  went 
in  state  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  for 
an  officer  to  burn  flax  before  him,  crying 
out  as  the  flax  burnt  away,  “ Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi.”  This  was  done  to  remind 
the  emperor  that  all  his  honours  and 
grandeur  would  soon  vanish,  like  the 
smoke  of  burning  flax. 

(2)  When  a Roman  conqueror  entered 
the  city  in  public  triumph,  a slave  was 
placed  in  the  chariot  to  whisper  from 
time  to  time  in  the  conqueror’s  ear, 
“ Remember,  thou  art  but  a man.” 

(3)  Vespasian,  the  Roman  emperor, 
employed  a slave  to  say  to  him  daily,  as 
he  left  his  chamber,  “ Caesar,  bear  in  mind 
thou  art  a man.” 

Guerricus  converted  by  the  reflection,  ‘ ‘ In 
the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.”  Guer- 
ricus was  a man  of  the  world  who  had 
heaped  up  many  stores,  and  said  to  himself, 
“ Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
many  years  ; take  thine  ease  ; eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry.”  At  church  he  happened 
one  day  to  hear  Genesis  xv.  read  : “And 
all  the  days  Adam  lived  were  930  years, 
and  he  died.  And  all  the  days  of  Seth 
were  912  years,  and  he  died.  And  all 
the  days  of  Enos  were  905  years,  and 
he  died.  And  all  the  days  of  Methuselah 
were  969  years,  and  he  died,”  and  so  on. 
This  invariable  repetition  of  the  words 
“and  he  died”  so  riveted  his  mind  on 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  certainty 
of  death,  that  he  became  a new  man, 
most  devout,  charitable,  and  given  to 
all  good  works,  fully  resolved  to  make 
to  himself  friends  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness, that  when  flesh  and  life 
failed  he  might  be  received  into  ever- 
lasting habitations. 

Plague. 

Exod.  xiii.  23.  The  Lord  will  pass  through 
[Egypt]  to  smite  the  Egyptians.  (See  vers.  12, 13.) 

1 Chron.  xxi.  15.  And  God  sent  an  angel 
unto  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it. 

Numb.  xl.  33.  And  while  the  [quails]  were 
yet  between  their  teeth  ...  the  Lord  smote 
the  people  with  a very  great  plague. 

Smiting  with  plague.  “Some  I have 
talked  with  have  ingenuously  confest 
to  me  that,  when  first  Infected,  they  felt 
themselves  distinctly  stricken,  being  fully 
sensible  of  an  actual  blow  suddenly  given 
them  either  on  the  head  or  neck,  back 
or  side.  Sometimes  so  violent  was  the 
blow  they  have  been  knocked  down  by 
it  to  the  ground,  remaining  insensible 
for  some  time.  In  some  cases  the  stricken 
have  died  instantly  from  the  blow,  and 
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in  others  they  have  died  in  a short  time 
afterwards.” — Richard  Kephale,  Medela 
Pestilential , p.  49. 

Richard  Kephale  says,  “.There  are  two  sorts  of  plague, 
the  one  simple  and  the  other  putrid.  The  simple  plague 
arises  from  an  angel’s 'striking  the  victims  in  execution  of 
the  vengeance  of  God  [as  in  tho  caso  of  David,  when  ho 
numbered  tho  people];  tho  other  kind  nriseth  from 
putrefaction  of  humours,  the  influence  of  stars,  or  dis- 
temper of  the  blood.” 

Plague  described  by  Procopius.  Pro- 
copius tells  us  of  a great  plague  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  which  ravaged  nearly 
the  whole  known  world.  When  Evagrius 
wrote  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  this 
plague  had  lasted  fifty-two  years,  with 
alternate  fits  of  relaxation  and  fierceness  ; 
hut  during  all  that  long  period  the  earth 
was  never  wholly  free  from  its  ravages. 
Procopius  says,  “No  one  could  account 
for  it,  except  by  referring  it  to  a stroke 
of  God.  For  it  fell  on  no  particular 
portion  of  the  earth  or  race  of  men,  nor 
was  it  confined  to  any  season  of  the  year, 
but  it  spread  over  all  the  earth,  and 
ravaged  all  nations,  no  matter  what  their 
habits,  their  diet,  their  locality,  or  con- 
stitutions. Sometimes  in  summer,  some- 
times in  winter,  spring,  or  autumn.  It 
began  in  Egypt,  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Pelusium,  and,  dividing  there,  passed 
to  Alexandria  on  one  side  and  Palestine 
on  the  other,  and  from  these  two  centres 
spread  over  all  the  earth,  missing  no  cave 
or  island,  no  mountain  summit  or  valley 
inhabited  by  man,  and  never  quitted  a 
spot  till  the  tale  of  the  dead  had  reached 
its  full  measure.  It  always  began  at  the 
seaside,  and  spread  thence  into  the  in- 
terior. It  reached  Constantinople,  where 
I then  happened  to  be  living,  at  mid- 
summer in  the  second  year  of  its  devasta- 
tion. The  manner  of  its  attack  was  this : 
Visions  of  spirits  [<j>danara  aaifioi’Mv]  in 
all  sorts  of  human  shapes  were  seen,  and 
these  spirits  struck  with  a blow  the 
victim,  who  was  forthwith  taken  ill. 
At  first  men  tried  to  turn  away  the  demons 
by  uttering  holy  names  and  hallowing 
themselves  as  best  they  could  ; but  they 
gained  nothing  by  so  doing,  and  even 
those  who  fled  into  churches  for  pro- 
tection perished  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
altar.  Most  persons  shut  themselves 
indoors  for  fear  of  being  struck,  and 
would  not  open  their  doors,  lest  the 
demon  should  enter  and  give  the  fatal 
blow.  Not  a few  saw  the  phantom 
demon  in  their  dreams  at  night ; it  stood 
over  them,  and  struck  them,  and  they 
were  numbered  with  the  dead.  No  one, 
however,  fell  sick  from  contact  with 


the  sick  or  dead.  There  was  no  danger  of; 
contagion.  Those  who  suffered  wore; 
struck,  and  those  who  were  not  so  struck, 
escaped.  The  plague  lasted  in  Constanti- 
nople four  months ; at  its  height  it  carried: 
off  five  thousand  daily,  went  on  to  tem 
thousand,  and  even  more,  and  then  gra- 
dually declined.” — Procopius,  Be  Bello 
Pcrsico,  bk.  ii.  ch.  22,  23. 

Plague  of  Florence  (a.d.  134fi).  In  the 
plague  of  Florence  those  who  shut  them- 
selves up  in  solitary  places  where  the  air 
was  healthy,  where  the  inmates  were 
furnished  with  every  comfort,  and  where 
there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  infection, 
could  not  shut  the  door  against  God,  who- 
entered  tho  privacy  and  struck  down  the; 
inmates,  just  as  He  had  done  others  who  - 
had  taken  no  thought  for  themselves. — 
Matteo  Villani,  Istorie  Florentine. 

Pepysin  the  plague  of  London  (June  17,, 
16C5).  “It  struck  me  very  deep  this; 
afternoon,  going  with  a hackney  coach: 
down  Holborn,  from  the  Lord  Treasurer’s. . 
The  coachman  I found  to  drive  easily  and  I 
easily,  at  last  stood  still  . . . and  told;! 
me  he  was  suddenly  struck  very  sick. , 
So  I lighted  and  went  into  another  coach: 
with  a sad  heart  for  the  poor  man,  and; 
for  myself  also,  lest  he  should  have  been.i 
struck  with  the  plague.” — Diary. 

Here  tho  same  language  is  used— “ struck  with  the 
plague ; ” but  Pepys  does  not  probably  mean  anything  more 
than  that  tho  attack  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  without 
any  premonitory  symptoms. 

Poison  Innocuous. 

Mark  xvi.  17,  18.  These  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe  ...  if  they  dunk  any  deadly 
thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them. 

St.  Antony  of  Padua  cats  and  drinks 
poison  without  injury  (a.d.  1195-1231).. 
St.  Antony  of  Padua  had  many  enemies, 
for  he  would  make  no  league  with  sin. 
On  one  occasion  they  mixed  poison  both 
with  his  food  and  with  his  drink.  An- 
tony was  warned  of  it  by  the  Saviour. 
“Fear  not,”  said  the  Lord;  “remember- 
I have  said,  if  ye  drink  ant'  deadly  thing, , 
it  shall  not  harm  you.”  The  poisoners 
knew  they  were  detected,  and  impudently 
exclaimed,  “Eat and  drink;  for  it  is  said, 
no  deadly  thing  shall  hurt  those  who 
love  God.”  Antony  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  cried  in  the  hearing  of  the 
poisoners,  “ It  is  not,  Lord,  because  Thou 
canst  avert  the  evil  of  poison  that  I take 
this  meat  and  drink,  but  to  give  a new 
occasion  to  manifest  Thy  love  and  power.” 
So  saying,  he  ate  the  soup  and  drank  the 
wine,  and  felt  no  sort  of  pain  or  ill 
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effects.  The  poisoners  were  pricked  to 
the  heart,  acknowledged  their  sin,  and 
were  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church. — L’abbe'  Guyard,  Life  of  St. 
Antony  of  Padua.  (See  Matt.  iv.  7.) 

St.  Austrebertha  takes  poisoned  food 
without  ill  effects  (a.d.  630-704).  When 
Austrebertha  was  appointed  abbess  of 
Pavilly,  she  found  the  whole  establish- 
ment in  dreadful  disorder,  and  set  at  once 
about  restoring  a stricter  discipline.  Her 
severe  rule  caused  the  greatest  dissatis- 
faction, and  some  of  the  sisters  combined 
to  poison  her  food.  When  the  food  was 
set  before  her  she  knew  that  it  was 
poisoned,  but  nevertheless  partook  of  it, 
saying  as  she  did  so,  “ Christ  hath  pro- 
mised His  disciples,  saying,  if  they  take 
any  poisoned  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt 
them ; but  nevertheless,  my  daughters, 
I pray  God  to  pardon  the  malice  of  your 
hearts,  nDd  lead  you  to  repentance." 
This  mild  rebuke  had  no  effect,  and  the 
devil  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it ; 
so  a few  days  afterwards,  while  the  sisters 
were  at  matins,  he  so  shook  the  convent 
that  part  of  the  dormitories  were  thrown 
down.  The  sisters,  in  alarm,  were  about 
to  rush  out  of  the  church,  when  the  stern 
abbess  forbade  them  to  move.  One 
disobeyed,  and  part  of  the  building, 
falling  on  her,  crushed  her  to  death. 
She  was  dug  out,  and  taken  to  the  in- 
firmary. Austrebertha  went  to  see  the 
mangled  corpse,  took  a little  oil  from  the 
lamp,  blessed  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
anointed  the  dead  body,  and  immediately 
it  was  restored  to  life  and  health. — 
Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  i. 

St.  Benedict  has  poisoned  wine  given  him, 
but  the  poison  is  spilled.  St.  Benedict  was 
chosen  abbot  of  Yicovara,  but  his  disci- 
pline was  so  rigid,  that  some  of  the  monks 
resolved  to  poison  him,  and,  accordingly, 
drugged  his  wine.  When,  however,  St. 
Benedict  made,  as  usual,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  the  cup,  the  glass  broke 
asunder,  and  the  wine  was  poured  out. 
“God  forgive  you,  brethren,”  said  the 
abbot ; “ j'ou  see  plainly  what  I told  you, 
that  your  manners  and  mine  do  not 
agree.”  So  saying  he  left  the  abbey,  and 
returned  to  his  cave  at  Sublacum". — St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii. 

Politeness  of  the  Dead. 

Rom.  xii.  10.  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to 
another  with  brotherly  love ; in  honour  pre- 
ferring one  another. 

Phil.  ii.  3.  Let  each  esteem  other  better  than 
themselves. 


Politeness  of  the  three  Magi,  when  in  the 
grave  (a.d.  54).  The  wise  men  who 
came  from  the  East,  and  made  offerings 
to  the  infant  Jesus,  were  (according  to 
the  Catholic  Church)  Melchior  king  of 
Arabia,  Balthazar  king  of  Saba,  and 
Gaspar  king  of  Tarshish  and  the  Isles 
(Ps.  lxsii.  10).  They  all  died  in 
Jan.,  a.d.  54,  at  Servan.  Melchior  died 
first,  Jan.  1,  at  the  age  of  116  ; Balthazar 
died  next,  Jan.  6,  at  the  age  of  112 ; 
and  Gaspar  died  last,  at  the  age  of  109. 
They  were  all  buried  in  the  same  vault. 
When  the  body  of  Balthazar  was  lowered 
into  the  grave,  the  dead  body  of  Melchior 
budged  on  one  side,  to  give  the  place  of 
honour  to  him  ; and  when  Gaspar  died, 
the  two  other  bodies  moved  to  the  right 
and  left,  that  the  king  of  Tarshish  and  the 
Isles  might  occupy  the  middle  place. — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes  (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  i.  p.  159. 

Two  dead  bishops  make  room  for  St.  John 
the  almsgiver  (a.d.  619).  St.  John  the 
almsgiver,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was 
buried  in  a vault  containing  the  bodies  of 
two  other  bishops.  When  the  patriarch 
was  lowered  into  the  grave,  the  two 
bishops  moved  right  and  left  to  give  the 
almsgiver  the  post  of  honour ; not  for- 
getting the  apostolic  precept,  “ Let  each 
esteem  other  better  than  themselves.” — 
Leontius  (bishop  of  Naples),  Life  of  St. 
John  the  Almsgiver. 

The  dead  wife  and  daughter  of  St.  Sevenis 
make  room  for  the  saint  (a.d.  389).  “ St. 
Severe  sentant  approcher  la  fin  de  sa 
vie,  un  peu  apres  avoir  acheve'  l’oflice 
de  la  sainte  messe,  il  se  mit  en  route  pour 
le  tombeau  de  sa  femme  et  de  sa  fille, 
mortes  avant  lui.  Arrive  la,  il  se  fait 
ouvrir  le  tombeau,  et  commande  qu’on 
lui  fasse  une  place.  A sa  voix  le  sarco- 
phage  se  meut  de  lui-meme,  et  se  ddplace 
miraculeusement.  Le  saint  dveque,  de- 
scendu  vivant  dans  ce  tombeau,  s’y 
endormit  dans  le  Seigneur  tout  en  priant." 
— Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo 
XIII.),  Ties  des  Saints  (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  ii.  pp.  205,  206. 

This  extract  13  given  in  the  exact  words  of  the  writer, 
and  as  his  book  is  highly  recommended  to  “all  the  faith- 
ful ” by  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  papal  Church  of  the 
present  day,  it  may  be  presumed  that  “ votre  refus 
njoutcr  foi  & cctte  v6rit6  ’ would  be  to  strain  at  a gnat, 
while  you  swallow  a camel. 

Portions. 

Eccles.  xi.  2.  Give  a portion  to  seven,  and 
also  to  eight ; for  thou  knovrest  not  what  evil 
shall  be  upon  the  earth. 

| St,  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Myra,  portions 
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off  three  damsels.  There  was  in  the  city 
of  Patara  a decayed  gentleman  with  three 
marriageable  daughters.  Not  having  the 
wherewithal  for  providing  daily  food,  he 
implored  his  daughters  to  earn  for  him 
the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  but  this  they 
refused  to  do.  The  father  of  St.  Nicholas 
was  just  dead,  and  his  large  inheritance 
came  to  his  only  son,  who  resolved  to 
make  this  case  his  special  care.  So,  filling 
a bag  with  gold,  he  went  to  the  gentle- 
rn  an’s  house  at  night,  and  slipped  it 
through  an  open  window.  Next  day  the 
man  found  the  money,  thanked  God,  and 
provided  for  one  of  his  daughters.  When 
St.  Nicholas  heard  how  his  device  had 
succeeded,  he  repeated  his  gift,  and  the 
second  daughter  was  married.  The  man 
now  watched  to  find  out  who  was  his 
benefactor,  and  when  St.  Nicholas  came 
with  the  third  portion,  ran  after  him,  and 
falling  at  his  feet,  thanked  him  with  many 
tears,  for  that  he  had  raised  the  poor  out 
of  the  mire  and  the  needy  from  the  dung- 
hill. St.  Nicholas  bade  him  keep  the 
matter  secret,  but  the  news  soon  spread, 
and  the  man  ceased  not  as  long  as  he 
lived  to  blaze  abroad  the  praises  of  the 
saint. — Edward  Kinesman  (1G23),  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  p.  976.  (He  tells  us  he  has 
taken  his  life  of  St.  Nicholas  from  John 
the  Deacon  and  Leonard  Justinian.) 

Prayer. 

Matt.  xxi.  21,  22.  Jesus  said,  If  ye  have 
faith,  and  doubt  not,  ye  shall  say  unto  this 
mountain.  Be  thou  removed,  aud  cast  into  the 
sea;  and  it  shall  be  done.  And  all  things,  what- 
soever ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye 
shall  receive. 

St.  Armentarius,  bishop  of  Pavia,  on  the 
force  of  prayer  (a.d.  730).  “La  prfere 
eteint  la  violence  du  feu ; ferme  la  bouche 
des  lions  ; termine  les  guerres  ; chasse  les 
demons,  les  maladies,  et  les  orages;  brise 
les  liens  do  la  mort ; de'tourne  de  nous  la 
cohere  de  Dieu.” 

Putting  the  God  of  Jacob  to  the  test.  A 
merchant  of  Leeds  told  the  Rev.  Edward 
Parsons  this  fact: — “I  am  a Scotchman, 
and  went  with  my  wife  to  London,  where 
I soon  found  work  as  a skilled  mechanic. 
In  time  work  grew  slack,  and  I was 
obliged  to  sell  some  of  my  furniture,  and 
live  in  a cheaper  house.  Circumstances 
grew  worse  and  worse.  My  health  failed, 
more  furniture  was  sold,  and  at  length  I 
was  compelled  to  live  with  my  wife,  and 
family  in  a wretched  cellar  in  St.  Giles’s. 
One  day,  after  parting  with  my  last  article 
of  furniture  for  bread,  I resolved  to  droym 


myself.  It  was  Sunday  ; and  as  I passed! 
down  Tottenham  Court  Road,  on  my  wayv 
to  the  New  River,  a little  before  Severn: 
o’clock,  I found  myself  moving  on  with!: 
a throng  of  persons  who  were  bent  to  the. 
Tabernacle.  In  a sullen  mood  I entered! 
with  the  stream.  Mr.  Parsons  was  in  the-; 
pulpit ; and  when  he  came  to  the  sermon, , 
he  took  for  his  text,  ‘ When  the  poor: 
and  needy  seek  water,  and  there  is  none, . 
and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  I the 
Lord  will  hear  them,  I the  God  off 
Jacob  will  not  forsake  them.’  It  seemed! 
so  exactly  to  suit  my  case,  that  I stopped! 
to  the  close,  spellbound.  Towards  the? 
conclusion  of  the  sermon,  the  preacher? 
paused,  and  then  said,  ‘ Have  you  putt 
the  God  of  Jacob  to  the  test?’  Thee 
question  was  repeated  more  than  once ; ; 
the  nail  was  driven  home,  and  I said  to  i 
myself,  ‘ No,  I have  not  put  the  God  off 
Jacob  to  the  test.’  I returned  to  myv 
cellar,  and  found  my  wretched  wife  and! 
starving  children  crying  for  food,  but  II 
had  none  to  give.  In  a few  minutes  II 
said  to  my  wife,  ‘ I think  we  will  read  a i 
chapter.’  Poor  woman  ! she  burst  into  a;i 
flood  of  tears.  No  Bible  was  left.  Wee 
had  pawned  our  Bible  for  bread.  An  old  1 
bit  of  a Bible  was,  however,  discovered,!, 
from  which  I read,  and  then  said,  ‘ Wife,  , 
shall  we  pra}?,  and  put  the  God  of  Jacobi 
to  the  test? ’ We  knelt  down  ; I laid  myv 
case  open,  casting  my  cares  upon  Jesus.-. 
Next  morning  a letter  was  brought  by? 
the  postman,  stating  that  a large  London: 
firm  had  made  extensive  contracts,  and  1 
was  seeking  skilled  hands,  and  I was- 
advised  to  apply  for  employment.  It  also 
contained  a pound  note,  as  a loan.  I: 
instantly  purchased  food,  took  my  best- 
coat  out  of  pawn,  applied  to  the  firm,  and . 
obtained  employment.  I rose  to  be  fore- 
man, was  taken  in  as  under  partner,  and,, 
when  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  firm  died,. 
1 took  his  place.  In  a few  years  the 
other  brother  retired,  leaving  the  whole 
business  to  me.  I have  well  thriven,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob  has  fulfilled  the  test  with  ! 
both  hands  open,  and  has  supplied  me 
amply  with  the  nether  and  the  upper 
springs,  so  that  I can  set  to  my  seal  that: 
it  is  true  to  the  very  letter,  1 When  the: 
poor  and  needy  seek  water,  and  there  is- 
none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,' 
the  Lord  will  hear  them,  the  God  of 1 
Jacob  will  not  forsake  them.’  ” — Phillips,  ! 
liemarkable  Answers  to  Prayer. 

Difficulty  of  fixing  otic's  thoughts  on  the 
■ words  of  prayer.  A man  scoffing  at  the 
merit  of  prayer,  St.  Jerome  said  to  hiiPj 
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“I  will  give  you  my  horse,  if  you  can 
repeat  even  the  short  Lord’s  Prayer  slowly, 
without  allowing  your  thoughts  to 
wander.”  The  man  laughed  at  the  notion, 
and  began  : “ Our  Father,  which  art  in 
heaven ” but  then  breaking  off  ex- 

claimed, “You  did  not  say  if  the  saddle 
was  to  be  included  in  the  bargain.” 

St.  Apollo  supplies  an  Easter  feast  by 
prayer.  One  Easter  Day,  the  community 
over  which  St.  Apollo  presided,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  being  wholly  without  food,  the 
abbot  said,  “ Be  of  good  cheer,  brothers  ; 
let  each  one  ask  God  for  what  he  likes 
best,  and  be  sure  lie  will  give  liberal^, 
and  upbraid  not.”  But  the  monks  could 
not  be  induced  to  do  so  ; whereupon  St. 
Apollo  prayed  for  them.  As  the  monks 
shouted  “Amen,”  a knocking  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  there  stood  at  the  monas- 
tery several  men,  and  asses  laden  with 
food  : there  were  new  loaves  of  the  best 
white  bread,  there  were  citrons  and  pome- 
granates, honey  and  the  honeycomb,  nuts 
and  dates,  grapes  and  figs,  with  plenty 
of  fresh  milk. — Palladius  (a  personal 
acquaintance),  Historia  Lusiaca. 

It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  Palladius  lmd 
informed  us  who  paid  for  these  provisions.  If  St.  Apollo 
paid  for  them,  the  arrival  was  well  timed,  but  there  was 
no  miracle. 

St.  Benedict,  by  prayer,  coins  money  (a.d. 
4S0-543).  St.  Gregory  the  Great  assures 
us  he  heard  the  following  story  from 
some  of  the  disciples  of  St.  Benedict, 
who  vouched  for  its  truth.  A poor  man 
owed  a considerable  sum  of  money,  but 
had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  it.  In  great 
distress  he  applied  to  St.  Benedict,  abbot 
of  Mount  Cassino,  for  aid.  St.  Benedict 
said,  “ I have  not  so  large  a sum  of 
money  in  the  house,  but  come  again  in 
two  days’  time,  and  God  will  supply  your 
want.”  The  man  returned  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  the  saint,  having  made 
his  prayer,  went  to  his  coffer,  and  found 
not  only  all  the  money  required  to  pay 
the  man’s  debt,  but  a' good  deal  more, 
although  no  human  hand  had  put  a single 
coin  into  the  box.  St.  Benedict  gave  the 
whole  to  the  man,  some  to  pay  his  debt, 
and  the  rest  for  present  wants. — St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  JJialoyv.es,  bk.  ii. 

St.  Benedict,  by  prayer,  stops  the  devil 
from  molesting  his  workmen.  In  the  year 
of  grace  529,  St.  Benedict,  with  two  of 
his  disciples,  went  to  Aureola,  near  Her- 
culnria,  when  it  was  revealed  to  him  that 
God  desired  him  to  build  a monastery  in 
that  spot,  and  another  in  Mount  Cassino. 
These  doings  greatly  annoyed  the  devil, 


who  manifested  himself  to  the  saint  in 
sundry  shapes.  The  builders  heard  the 
roaring  and  howling  of  the  foul  fiend,  but 
did  not  see  his  shape.  However,  the 
devil  did  all  the  mischief  he  could,  by 
disturbing  the  work,  making  the  stones 
heavy,  throwing  down  the  walls,  and 
raising  up  false  alarms  of  fire.  St.  Bene- 
dict suffered  these  obstructions  for  a time, 
but  finding  that  they  ceased  not,  had 
recourse  to  prayer,  and  so  effectually 
delivered  the  workmen  from  any  further 
annoyance. — Surius  (1570),  Lives  of  the 
Saints. 

St.  Bont  stills  a tempest  by  prayer 
(a.d.  705).  When  St.  Bont  was  return- 
ing from  the  Holy  Land  to  Rome,  a 
terrible  tempest  arose,  which  wrecked 
one  of  the  ships,  and  menaced  that  in 
which  the  saint  was  sailing ; but  he 
prayed,  and  the  rage  of  the  storm 
immediately  lulled.  — Bollandus,  Acta 
Sanctorum,  vol.  i.  Jan.  5. 

The  potency  of  the  prayers  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena.  The  prayers  of  St. 
Catherine  were  of  marvellous  power. 
Thus,  when  her  father  died,  she  desired 
God  to  liberate  him  from  the  pains  of 
purgatory,  and  to  award  her  some  pain 
instead.  This  was  instantly  done,  for 
she  suffered  a grievous  pain  in  her 
bowels,  which  continued  till  death — “ a 
sure  and  certain  token  that  her  prayer 
was  heard.”  A few  days  later,  her 
mother  died  without  confession,  but  St. 
Catherine,  by  fervent  prayer,  restored 
her  to  life,  and  she  lived  many  years 
after.  Again,  Andreas  Naddino  of  Siena, 
a man  of  most  evil  life,  being  sick  and 
at  the  point  of  death,  at  the  earnest 
prayer  of  St.  Catherine  confessed  his 
sins,  and  obtained  absolution.  Two 
malefactors,  while  led  to  execution,  were 
exhorted  in  vain  by  the  monks  who 
accompanied  them,  to  repent  and  confess 
their  sins  ; but  the}-  continued  to  blas- 
pheme, till  St.  Catherine  prayed  for 
them,  and  then  they  became  new  creatures, 
confessed  their  sins  with  great  contrition, 
received  absolution,  and  died  true  peni- 
tents.— In  1374  a great  pestilence  ravaged 
Siena ; but  St.  Catherine,  by  prayer, 
delivered  many  from  death,  amongst 
others  Raymond,  her  confessor,  and 
Stephen,  a Carthusian.  Those  who  were 
wicked  she  prayed  over  and  turned  from 
their  evil  way  s— Stephen  (prior  of  Pavia) , 
Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 

St.  Clare,  when  a boy,  lays  a furious 
tempest  by  prayer  (seventh  century). 
One  day,  in  early  childhood,  [St.]  Ciar-e 
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went  with  his  mother  to  the  church  of 
St.  Ferreol,  on  the  Rhone,  and  their 
hearts  were  so  stirred  within  them  they 
quite  forgot  how  the  day  was  passing, 
till  the  shades  of  evening  warned  them 
to  hasten  home.  They  made  all  the 
haste  they  could,  but  had  to  cross  the 
river  in  a boat.  The  night  turned  out 
very  tempestuous,  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning, wind  and  rain,  so  that  the  boatman 
despaired  of  getting  them  across.  In 
this  sad  plight,  the  boy  began  to  cry 
bitterly,  and,  stretching  out  his  hand 
towards  the  church,  he  said,  “0  God, 
in  whose  name  the  glorious  martyr  St. 
Ferreol  suffered  death,  deliver  us"  from 
this  great  danger.”  In  a moment  the 
tempest  ceased,  and  the  boat  was  on  the 
bank,  where  Clare  and  his  mother  wanted 
to  land. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i. 
p.  30. 

St.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Versailles,  opens 
the  cathedral  doors  by  prayer.  The 
Arians,  knowing  that  Eusebius  was  named 
bishop  of  Versailles,  endeavoured  to 
hinder  his  entrance  into  the  cathedral 
church,  by  shutting  and  barring  the 
doors ; but  Eusebius  kneeling  at  the 
porch,  the  doors  flew  open  of  their  own 
accord,  and  Eusebius,  entering  in,  took 
possession  of  the  church. — Surius,  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  vol.  iv.  (See  also  Vincent 
of  Beauvais,  Historical  Mirror.) 

St.  Giles  lays  a storm  at  sea  by  prayer. 
While  St.  Giles  was  sailing  from  Greece 
to  France,  a great  tempest  arose,  so  that 
the  sailors  every  moment  expected  the 
ship  would  be  wrecked ; but  St.  Giles 
prayed,  and  the  storm  ceased.  So  con- 
vinced were  the  sailors  and  passengers 
that  they  owed  their  lives  to  St.  Giles, 
they  came  to  him  in  a body  to  thank  him 
for  his  intercession. — Gilbert  (bishop  of 
Carnolum),  Life  of  St.  Giles. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  subject 
to  what  are  termed  “ievanters,"  sudden  winds  which 
blow  in  all  directions  from  N.E.,  round  by  E.  to  S.E. 
Probably  the  wind  called  ( Acts  xxvii.)  Euroclydon,  which 
means  south-east  wind  wave,  was  a levanter. 

When  [$;.]  Isidore  fell  into  a well,  the 
water,  in  obedience  to  prayer,  restored  him 
(a.d.  1170).  St.  Isidore,  when  a little 
boy,  fell  into  a well,  but  his  parents  made 
fervent  prayer  for  his  restoration.  ‘ ‘ What- 
soever ye  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye 
shall  receive ; ” and  so  it  proved  in  this 
case,  for  the  water  heaved  itself  to  the 
top  of  the  well,  bearing  up  the  body  of 
the  child,  not  only  uninjured,  but  in 
perfect  health.  In  corroboration  of  this 
miracle,  the  very  well  is  still  shown  in 


Madrid,  and  it  was  doubtlessly  the 
property  of  St.  Isidore’s  master,  John 
do  \ ergas,  for  it  has  continued  in  the 
family  even  to  the  present  day. — John 
the  Deacon,  Life  of  St.  Isidore  (1261) 


or  course  tho  fact  that  a certain  well  has  been  in  the 
fami  y of  do  Vergaa  lor  seven  hundred  years  or  more, 
and  that  it  is  still  pointed  out  ns  the  well  into  which  St. 
Isidore  fell  in  boyhood,  does  not  prove  (he  truth  of  the 
legend,  though  it  mny  prove  the  existence  of  such  a story 


St.  Laumcr  extinguishes  afire  by  prayer 
(a.d.  675).  “ Par  ses  seules  priferes,  St. 

Lnumer  e'teignit  le  feu,  qui  avait  pris  ii 
des  paniers  d’osier  remplis  de  bids  pour 
la  provision  du  monastbre.”— Les  Petits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  471. 

Fire  quenched  by  the  prayers  of  St. 
Mamcrtus  (a.d.  477).  On  Easter  Eve  a 
lire  broke  out  in  Vienne,  and  threatened 
to  destroy  the  whole  city;.  St.  Mamertus, 
the  archbishop,  threw  himself  before  the 
altar  in  prayer,  and  the  fire  suddenly 
censed.  St.  Avitus  mentions  this  (ISO- 
MO),  and  distinctly  attributes  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  fire  to  a miracle. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  v.  p.  455. 

Marianne  de  Jesus,  when  a child,  heals 
a sore  finger  by  prayer  (a.d.  1618-1645). 
One  day,  in  childhood,  Marianne,  the 
daughter  of  don  Jerome  of  Quito,  hurt 
her  finger.  She  said  nothing  about  it, 
“ afin  de  pouvoir  souffrir  davantage.” 
A gangrene  was  the  result,  which  threat-  • 
ened  her  life,  and  her  cousins,  children 
also,  advised  her  to  consult  the  family 
doctor.  “Wait  a bit,”  said  Marianne;: 
“von  shall  see  how  I cure  myrself.”  She 
then  knelt  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin ; 
and  “lorsqu’elle  se  relcvn,  toute  trace  du 
mal  avait  disparu.” — Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Vies 
des  Saints,  vol.  vi.  p.  231  (1880). 


We  are  told  that  Marianne  was  seven  years  old  at  the 
time,  and  “pen  do  tcmp9  aprfcs,  elle  fit  lo  vocu  do  chnstetd  * 
pcrp6tuelle.”  In  my  opinion  she  ought  to  linvo  been 
whipped  for  even  knowing  what  “chastity”  meant. 


St.  Martin  puts  out  a fire  by  prayer. . 
One  winter,  when  St.  Martin  went  to 
visit  his  diocese,  the  priests  prepared  him 
a bed  in  the  vestry’,  and  lighted  a fire. 
Being  too  warm,  he  threw  the  coverlet 
oil,  and  it  fell  by  accident  into  the  fire  ; 
but  Benedict,  being  drowsy  with  sleep, 
knew  it  not.  Presently-  the  whole  vestry 
caught  fire,  and  the  flames,  spreading, 
to  the  roof,  threatened  to  burn  down  the 
whole  church.  St.  Martin,  starting  up, 
ran  to  the  door,  but  could  not  open  it. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? IIo  fell  on  his 
knees  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and 
prayed  for  help ; when  lo ! the  fire 
suddenly  went  out. — Sevcrus  Sulpicius, 
Dialogues, 
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St.  Patrick  prays,  and  a herd  of  swine 
instantly  appears  to  give  food  to  a starving 
crew.  When  St.  Patrick  fled  from 
captivity  in  Ireland  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  was  taken  on  board  a pirate’s 
skiff,  which  ran  to  a desert  place,  where 
the  crew  was  detained  for  twenty-seven 
days.  St.  Patrick,  in  his  Confessions, 
says,  “While  here  both  food  and  water 
failed  us,  and  the  hunger  of  the  men  was 
frightful.  The  pilot  said  to  me,  ‘ You 
tell  us  you  are  a Christian,  and  that  your 
God  can  do  anything.  Ask  Him  to  help 
us  in  this  our  necessity.’  ‘ I will,  if 
you  will  become  Christians,  and  God  will 
intorpose  and  save  us.’  Scarcely  had  I 
spoken,  when  a great  herd  of  swine  ran 
by.  All  praised  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  treated  me  with  great  reverence. 
But  griefs,  trials,  and  temptations  were 
not  ended  here.” 

St.  Peter  Thomas  stills  a tempest  by 
prayer  (a.d.  1358).  St.  Peter  Thomas 
appeased  the  fury  of  a storm  at  sea  by 
prayer.  All  the  sailors  expected  the  ship 
would  be  lost ; but  St.  Peter  Thomas 
laid  his  crucifix  on  the  rough  water  and 
prayed,  and  in  a moment  there  was  a 
perfect  calm. — Philip  Mazzeri,  Life  of 
St.  Peter  Thomas. 

Wesley,  by  prayer,  lays  a storm  at  sea. 
Wesley  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  coming 
from  Guernsey,  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm  at  sea.  Wesley  was  in  the  cabin 
reading ; and,  hearing  the  noise  and 
bustle,  put  his  head  above  deck  to  in- 
quire what  was  amiss.  Being  told  that 
the  ship  was  in  great  danger,  he  quietly 
Said,  “ Then  let  us  pray  : — Almighty  ancl 
everlasting  God,  who  hast  sway  every- 
where, and  boldest  the  winds  in  Thy  fist, 
command  these  winds  and  waves,  in  obe- 
dience to  Thy  word,  to  take  us  safely  into 
haven.”  Then  rose  he  from  his  knees  ; 
made  no  sort  of  remark  ; but,  taking  up 
his  book  again,  went  on  with  his  reading. 
I)r.  Clarke  went  on  deck,  and  what  was 
his  surprise,  when  he  found  the  vessel 
running  smoothly  in  the  right  course, 
with  a favourable  breeze,  which  brought 
them  safely  near  St.  Michael’s  Mount, 
in  Penzance  Bay.  Mr.  Wesley  made  no 
remark  on  this  sudden  change,  so  fully 
did  he  expect,  and  take  for  granted,  that 
God  would  hear  and  answer  prayer. — Life 
of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

Any  one  who  has  crossed  over  to  Guornsoy  or  Jersey, 
or  back  therefrom,  will  remember  the  Caskets.  Here 
prince  William,  the  son  of  Henry  I.,  and  his  suite, 
perished  in  1119;  and  here  H.M.S.  Victory,  of  110  puns, 
went  down  in  1744.  I have  seen  the  sea  from  Sou  thump, 
foil  calm  and  tranquil  till  the , vessel  hn3  reached  this 


dreadful  spot,  and  then  Eolus  seems  to  have  let  all  the 
winds  out  of  their  prison-house  to  flourish  red  flag3  at  sea. 
Immediately  the  Caskets  are  passed  all  goes. merrily  again. 

Preparing  the  Way. 

Isa.  xl.  3,  4.  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth 
in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a highway 
for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted, 
and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low. 
The  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  tho 
rough  places  plain.  (See  Matt.  Hi.  3.) 

March  of  Semiramis  into  Medea  and 
Per.sia.  Marching  towards  Ecbatana, 
Semiramis  came  to  the  mountain  Zarkeum, 
which  extended  many  furlongs,  and  was 
full  of  craggy  precipices  and  deep  hollows. 
She  ordered  the  precipices  to  be  cat 
down,  and  the  hollows  to  be  filled  up 
with  earth ; and  thus  made  she  a plain 
open  road,  which  is  to  this  day  called  the 
“ Road  of  Semiramis.”  Afterwards,  she 
made  a royal  progress  through  Persia, 
and  all  her  other  dominions  in  Asia ; but, 
wherever  she  went,  she  ordered  the  moun- 
tains and  craggy  rocks  to  be  cut  down, 
and  made  all  the  ways  level  and  plain. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  low  valleys  she 
raised  mounds,  on  which  she  built  monu- 
ments to  her  deceased  generals. — Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  The  Historical  Library , 
bk.  ii.  pp.  44,  47. 

Rain,  etc.,  obedient  to  the 
Saints.  (See  Sun  warded  off.) 

Isa.  iv.  6.  There  shall  be  a tabernacle  for  a 
shadow  iu  tho  daytime  from  the  heat,  and  for 
a covert  from  storm  and  from  rain. 

Isa.  v.  0.  I will  command  the  clouds  that 
they  rain  no  rain  upon  it. 

St.  Antony  of  Padua,  preaching,  com- 
manded the  rain  not  to  molest  his  congre- 
gation. One  summer's  day,  as  St.  Antony 
of  Padua  was  preaching  at  Bruges  in  the 
open  field,  the  sky  became  suddenly  over- 
cast ; but  St.  Antony  told  the  people  not 
to  stir,  for  the  rain  should  not  fall  on 
them  to  wet  them.  Down  came  the  rain 
in  torrents  on  the  surrounding  parts,  hut 
“ not  one  single  drop  fell  on  the  congre- 
gation, and  not  one  of  those  who  heard 
the  words  of  the  preacher  were  wetted  by 
the  shower.” — Edward  Kinesman  (1623), 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  367. 

Pain  does  not  wet  a woman  sent  by  St. 
Antony  of  Padua  to  get  vegetables  (a.d. 
1185-1231).  St.  Antony  went  to  found 
tho  convent  of  Brives,  and  arrived  at 
a time  when  there  was  no  food.  St. 
Antony  sent  to  a woman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  give  him  a few  onions  out  of 
her  garden,  It  rained  in  torrents.  an<l 
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tlie  garden  was  a considerable  way  from 
the  house,  yet  the  woman  told  one  of  her 
female  servants  to  go  and  get  the  onions 
for  the  convent.  The  maidservant  obeyed, 
and  great  was  the  astonishment  of  her 
mistress  to  find  that  not  one  drop  of  rain 
had  fallen  on  her,  though  it  had  not  ceased 
raining  for  a single  moment,  and  the  ser- 
vant had  been  exposed  to  it  for  more  than 
half  an  hour. — L’abbe'  Guyard,  Life  of  St. 
Antony  of  Padua. 

A heavy  rain  refused  to  touch  St.  Avhin 
(a.d.  470-550).  One  day  the  abbot  of  Cin- 
cillac,  near  Angers,  sent  St.  Aubinwith  a 
message  to  the  neighbouring  town  ; and 
while  he  was  in  a house  where  a large 
number  of  people  were  assembled,  a heavy 
rain  fell,  which  penetrated  through  the 
roof  and  drenched  all  who  were  gathered 
together,  except  St.  Aubin.  Not  one 
drop  fell  upon  him.  His  clothes  were  as 
dry  after  the  downfall  as  before.  The 
historian  says,  “The  rain  had  respect 
to  the  holiness  of  the  saint,  and  no  more 
attempted  to  annoy  him,  than  did  the 
flames  of  the  furnace  attempt  to  burn 
the  three  faithful  ones  in  Babylon." — For- 
tunatus  (bishop  of  Poitiers,  a contem- 
porary), Life  of  St.  Austin,  Bishop  of 
Angers. 

St.  Bernard,  writing  a letter  in  the  open 
air,  commands  the  rain  not  to  fall  on  it  to 
blot  it.  St.  Bernard,  on  one  occasion, 
was  writing  a letter  to  a monk  who  had 
quitted  his  order.  He  wrote  in  the  open 
air,  and  not  under  shelter.  Presently 
the  sky  was  black  with  clouds,  and  the 
rain  came  pelting  down  both  fast  and 
furious.  St.  Bernard  simply  bade  the 
rain  not  to  fall  where  he  was  sitting,  and 
went  on  writing.  The  rain  obeyed  the 
man  of  God,  and  not  one  single  drop  of 
the  shower  fell  on  him  or  on  the  letter 
he  was  writing.  (See  St.  Maidoc,  next 
column.) — William  (abbot  of  Theodore), 
Life  of  St.  Bernard. 

A heavy  fall  of  snow  respects  the  cottage  of 
St.  Eumaclius  of  Perigord  (sixth  century). 
One  rigorous  winter  day,  while  St.  Euma- 
chus  was  occupied  in  prayer  for  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Perigord,  a heavy  storm  of 
snow  fell  on  all  the  surrounding  country, 
but  not  a single  flake  fell  on  the  cottage 
or  in  the  Little  garden  plot  of  St.  Euma- 
chus.  We  are  told  that  an  eagle  with 
outstretched  wings  brooded  over  the 
cottage  and  garden,  and  protected  them. 
— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  414 
(1880). 

St.  Genevieve  commands  rain  not  to  fall 
qh  a field  under  reapers  (a.d,  422-512). 


One  harvest-time,  clouds  black  with  rain 
threatened  to  inundate  a field  in  which 
reapers  were  employed.  St.  Genevieve 
commanded  the  clouds  not  to  drop  their 
burden  there,  so  as  to  spoil  the  fruits  of 
God’s  bounty  ; the  clouds,  accordingly, 
rolled  away ; and  though  rain  fell  in 
great  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood, 
not  a drop  fell  on  the  corn  or  the  reapers 
protected  by  the  saint. — Bollandus,  Acta 
Sanctorum  ( Vita  St.  Genovefai). 

The  elements  obedient  to  Hugh  of  Poitiers 
(a.d.  928).  Hugh  of  Poitiers  not  only 
wrought  the  usual  miracles  ascribed  to 
saints,  such  as  giving  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
eyes  to  the  blind,  and  speech  to  the  dumb  ; 
he  also  gave  fecundity  to  seed,  and,  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  the  relics  of  saints, 
he  dispelled  clouds,  averted  storms, 
changed  hail  into  dew,  and  had  full  com- 
mand of  Nature  and  all  her  works. — Ma- 
billon,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  vii.  April  20. 

The  elements  obedient  to  St.  John-Joseph 
do  la  Croix  (a.d.  1654-1734).  The 
elements,  says  cardinal  Wiseman,  were 
obedient  to  St.  John-Joseph  de  la  Croix. 
The  rain,  at  his  command,  ceased  to  fall. 
On  one  occasion,  being  on  a journey  into 
the  country  with  a companion,  an  in-  • 
cessant  rain  fell  all  the  time,  but  at  their 
journey’s  end  they  found  their  garments 
as  dry  as  if  they  had  been  indoors.  Ini 
fact,  all  nature  was  submissive  to  him, . 
and  did  exactly  what  he  desired.  “ L’air 
lui  rapporta  sur  ses  ailes  son  baton  qu’il  I 
avait  laisse'  derribre  lui,  et  les  plantes  ■ 
poussaient  surnaturellement  pour  seconder: 
les  vues  de  sa  charitd.” — Migne,  Deinon-- 
strations  Evangdliqucs,  vol.  xvi. 

A heavy  downfall  of  rain  refuses  to  weti 
St.  Maidoc' s booh  (a.d.  632).  St.  David: 
once  called  his  pupil  Maidoc,  while  he 
was  in  the  fields  reading.  The  young  man 
promptly  obeyed,  but  left  his  book  behind 
him.  A heavy  shower  fell,  but  when 
Maidoc  ran  back  to  fetch  his  book,  great’ 
was  his  joy  to  find  that  not  a drop  of  rain 
had  touched  it.  (See  St.  Bernard,  pre- 
ceding column,  and  Ubaldus,  p.  445.) — 
Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.  31 . 

Queen  Margaret' shook  of  the  Gospels  un- 
injured by  the  water  of  a river  (a.d.  1046- 
1093).  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland  had  a 
book  of  the  four  Gospels  with  intaglios  of 
the  four  evangelists,  and  all  the  initial 
letters  illuminated  with  much  gold.  One' 
day  she  charged  a page  with  this  book, 
who  let  it  fall  into  a river,  and  never  knew 
it  till  he  was  about  to  hand  the  book  to 
the  queen.  Search  was  instantly  made 
for  it,  and  it  was  ultimately  seen  at  tko 
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bottom  of  the  river,  wide  open,  with  the 
leaves  apart.  Every  one  thought  it  would 
be  ruined,  its  illuminations  washed  out, 
and  its  binding  spoiled.  It  was  drawn 
out,  and  not  the  slightest  injury  could  be 
detected ; not  a spot  could  be  seen,  the 
pages  were  not  discoloured,  the  binding 
was  not  disturbed,  the  gilding  was  not 
tarnished ; in  a word,  the  book  had 
sustained  no  harm  at  all.  The  queen 
acknowledged  the  miracle,  and  loved  the 
book  the  more. — Thierri,  monk  of  Dur- 
ham (the  queen’s  confessor),  Life  of  Mar- 
garet, Queen  of  Scotland. 

St.  Scholastica  brings  down  rain  to  pre- 
vent her  brother  leaving  her  (a.d.  543). 
St.  Benedict  came  to  visit  his  sister 
Scholastica.  They  spent  the  day  in  talk- 
ing about  heaven,  for  Scholastica  knew 
she  was  soon  about  to  die.  After  taking 
a refection,  Scholastica  pressed  her 
brother  to  continue  his  discourse ; but 
St.  Benedict,  unwilling  to  transgress  the 
rules  of  his  order,  told  her  he  could  not 
pass  the  night  out  of  his  monastery. 
Scholastica,  linding  her  brother  resolved 
to  leave  her,  laid  her  hands  on  the  table, 
and  bent  her  head  in  prayer ; whereupon 
such  a downfall  of  rain,  mingled  with 
thunder,  lightning,  and  wind,  burst  over 
the  house,  that  St.  Benedict  was  com- 
pelled to  stay.  “What  have  you  done, 
sister?”  said  St.  Benedict.  “I  asked  my 
brother  afavour,”  she  replied,  “and  he  re- 
fused me  ; I asked  the  same  of  God,  and 
He  granted  it  me.”  So  St.  Benedict 
continued  his  discourse  on  the  eternal 
happiness  of  the  saints,  and  three  days 
afterwards  Scholastica  died. — St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  Dialogues,  bk.  ii.  33,  34. 

A heavy  downfall  of  rain  wets  not  Tho- 
retta  nor  her  sheep  (twelfth  century).  One 
day,  when  St.  Thoretta  was  in  the  open 
fields  with  her  sheep,  and  no  sort  of  shelter 
was  near  at  hand,  a great  storm  gathered 
over  her.  “ Fear  not,  holy  shepherdess  ! 
though  rain  falls  in  torrents  around,  and 
inundates  all  the  neighbourhood,  it  shall 
not  come  nigh  thee.  Round  thee  and  thy 
sheep  the  weather  shall  be  fine  and  peace- 
ful. New  flock  of  Gideon’s  wool,  thou 
shalt  be  dry  while  all  around  is  wet. 
Fear  not,  thou  child  of  grace ; for  what 
tempest  can  harm  thee  whose  trust  in  God 
is  so  great?” — L’abbc'  Boudant,  Legend 
of  St.  Thoretta.  (The  whole  of  this  life 
is  written  in  this  pastoral  semi-poetical 
style.) 

A heavy  fall  of  rain  refuses  to  wet  the 
booh  of  St.  Ubaldus  (a.d.  1084-1160).  St. 
Ubaldus  left  his  book  behind  him  under 


a tree,  where  he  had  been  sleeping  with 
his  companion.  It  was  his  book  of  rules, 
and  here  it  remained  during  a heavy  fall 
of  rain.  Recollecting  where  he  had  left 
it,  he  returned  to  the  spot,  expecting  to 
find  it  ruined ; but,  to  his  great  joy,  he 
discovered  that  though  the  rain  had  been 
very  heavy  and  of  long  continuance,  not 
a drop  had  fallen  on  his  book.  (See  St. 
Maidoc,  p.  444.) — L’abbc'  Hunckler,  Les 
Saints  cT Alsace. 


Repetitions  Vain. 

Matt.  vi.  1.  When  ye  pray,  use  not  vain 
repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do. 

LnKExviii.  5.  Because  this  widow  troubleth 
me,  I will  avenge  her,  lest  by  her  continual 
coming  she  weary  me. 

Luke.  xi.  8.  Though  he  will  not  rise  and 
give  him,  because  he  is  his  friend,  yet  because 
of  his  importunity  he  will  rise  and  give  him  as 
much  as  he  needeth. 


The  Jewish  repetition  of  the  word  “ Eli- 
jahi.”  (1)  At  the  close  of  the  sabbath 
Elijah  sits  under  the  tree  of  life,  and 
records  the  merits  of  those  who  have  kept 
the  day  holy.  Those  Jews  who  reverence 
the  day,  and  are  very  strict,  write  the 
words  “ELIJAH  THE  PROPHET”  130 
times. — Talmudic  Miscellany,  p.  340. 

(2)  One  of  the  most  curious  repetitions 
is  the  cabalistic  transpositions  of  the 
letters  in  the  word  “ Elijah.”  Of  course, 
the  English  word,  having  six  letters,  can 
be  transposed  in  720  ways,  as  720  changes 
can  be  rung  on  six  bells  ; but  in  Hebrew 
the  word  contains  only  five  letters,  as  in 
the  Greek  form  “Elias,”  and  five  letters 
can  be  transposed  only  120  different  wars  : 
thus — 


Elias,  Elisa,  Elsai,  Esail,  Saile, 
Liase,  Lines,  Liesa,  Lesai,  Esail, 
Iasel,  Iasle,  Iales,  Ilesa,  Lesai,  etc. 
(120  changes). 

Elijah  might  run — 


Elijah,  Ehlija,  Ejahli,  Eijahl,  Elhija, 
Elahij,  Eljnhi,  Elhaji,  Eljiah,  Ealijh 
Eahlij,  Eajhli,  Eaijhl,  Enlhij,  Ehalij, 
etc.  (720  changes). 


Repetitions  in  the  [Roman]  Catholic 
prayers.  In  a “ Rosary,”  the  Ate  Maria 
is  repeated  150  times,  besides  thrice  in  the 
preliminary  prayers.  The  Rater  Noster 
is  repeated  fifteen  times,  and  once  in  the 
preparation.  (See  Introduction.) 


The  Church  of  Ensland  has  not  escaped  this  fault  The 
Lords  Prayer  is  much  too  often  repeated,  especially  in  the 
full  morning  service.  And  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Litany  does  not  err  in  the  same  direction,  even  to  weari- 
ness : — 


UIAUIIO  UUU3  a . . UIHUIIUITC  . . . 

Ut  nihil  credos  intelligere,  nisi  idem  dictum  sitcenties. 

Terence,  Self -torment or. 
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A Mahometan  prayer . The  Rev.  Thomas 
Harmer,  in  his  Observations,  says,  “The 
following  is  the  commencement  of  a 
Mohammedan  prayer  now  lying  before 
me : — 

•'0  God ! 0 God,  0 God,  0 God ! 0 Lord  I 0 Lord ! 0 
Lord  ! 0 Lord  l 0 thou  living,  0 thou  immortal  1 0 thou 
living,  0 thou  immortal  I 0 thou  living,  0 thou  immortal ! 
O thou  living,  0 thou  immortal ! 0 Creator  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  1 0 Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  1 
0 Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  1 ” . . . (vol.  i.  p.  5(i). 

The  Trisagia  is  repeated  thrice  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity— at  least,  so  it  is  said  by  Chris- 
tians. Probably  Isaiah’s  idea  was  a sort  of  double  super- 
lative, like  “most  highest,”  two  repetitions  being  equivalent 
to  a superlative.  The  Mahometans  repeat  four  times, 
once  to  each  quarter  of  the  universe. 

Resist  the  Devil. 

James  iv.  7.  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will 
flee  from  you.  (See  Luke  x.  17.) 

St.  Clare  resisted  the  devil,  and  he  fled 
(seventh  century).  St.  Clare,  going 
round  the  monastery  of  Santa  Blandina, 
on  one  occasion  encountered  the  devil  in 
person.  He  was  in  human  form,  but  of 
gigantic  size  and  hideous  aspect.  St. 
Clare  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  monster,  never 
blanched  with  fear,  but  boldly  demanded 
the  object  of  his  coming.  “ To  drive 
you  hence,”  was  the  ready  answer,  “for 
without  your  interference  I should  be 
master  here.”  “Aroint  thee,  Satan!” 
cried  the  saint.  “ The  earth  is  the  Lord’s, 
and  the  fulness  thereof.”  Then  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  foul  fiend  fled 
howling,  and  vanished  from  his  sight. — 
Lcs  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 

St.  Patrick  resisted  a legion  of  devils,  and 
they  fled  from  him  (fifth  centurj') . When 
St.  Patrick  drew  near  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
the  devils,  knowing  what  a formidable 
enemy  he  would  prove  to  be,  determined 
to  resist  his  landing,  and  accordingly 
formed  a’  cordon  round  the  coast  to  bar 
his  passage.  “Off!"  cried  the  man  of 
God ; and,  raising  his  right  hand,  he 
made  in  the  air  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
Instantly  the  whole  legion  fled,  leaving 
the  coast  clear.  The  men  with  him  heard 
the  noise  of  the  howling  fiends  in  their 
precipitate  retreat,  but  only  St.  Patrick 
could  see  their  forms. — Jocelinus  the 
monk,  Dc  Furncsio  apud  Lancastriensis. 

Returning  not  Evil  for  Evil. 

1 Pet.  iii.  9.  Not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  but 
contrariwise,  blessing. 

Matt.  v.  39.  Resist  not  evil ; but  whosoever 
Bhall  smite  thee  on  tby  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also. 

is  a.  l.G.  I gave  My  back  to  the  smiters,  and 
My  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair. 

St.  Benet-Joseph  Zaire  being  insolently 


struck,  rejoiced  in  the  affront  (a.d.  1748- 
1783).  One  night,  going  from  Notre 
Dame  des  Monts,  Benet-Joseph,  in  the 
dark,  ran  against  a young  man,  who 
struck  him  with  his  stick,  and  then  boxed  i 
his  ears.  Benet-Joseph  spoke  not  one 
word  of  reproach.  At  another  time,  in 
the  Corso,  he  was  insulted  by  some 
peasants,  but  instead  of  quickening  his 
pace,  he  walked  along  more  slotvly  than  < 
before,  rejoicing  that  he  was  thought 
worthy  to  be  insulted  and  persecuted. — 
R.  P.  Desnoyers,  Life  of  Benet-Joseph 
Labrc. 

St.  Gertrude  of  Ostcnd  returned  good' 
for  evil  (died  a.d.  1356).  St.  Gertrude 
of  Ostend  was  affianced  to  a young  man 
whom  she  dearly  loved  ; but,  shortly  - 
before  the  day  of  espousal,  the  lover 
jilted  her  for  one  with  a better  dowry. 
The  new  wife  in  due  time  had  a son,  andl 
both  mother  and  child  were  expected  to 
die;  but  St.  Gertrude  by  fervent  prayer 
obtained  their  restoration  to  health,  not: 
rendering  evil  for  evil,  but  contrariwise, . 
blessing. — Vita  Sanctorum  (Bollandists). . 

Reviled  and  Persecuted. 

Matt.  v.  11,  12.  Blessed  are  ye,  when  mens 
shall  revile  you,  nud  persecute  you,  and  shalll 
say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for: 
My  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad:  for 
great  is  your  reward  in  heaven. 

St.  Peter  reviled  and  persecuted  because 
St.  Agnes,  St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Cecilia  - 
appear  to  him  in  his  cell  (a.d.  1206-1252).. 
While  St.  Peter  of  Verona  was  in  the 
monastery  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  in 
Como,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Agnes,  and  St;, 
Cecilia  visited  him  in  his  cell,  and  con- 
ferred so  familiarly  with  him,  that  a man: 
passing  by  heard  them,  and  laid  at- 
information  against  him  for  admitting, 
women  into  his  chamber.  The  case  was 
heard  before  the  whole  chapter,  and  St: 
Peter  was  banished  to  Ancona,  and  for-: 
bidden  to  appear  any  more  in  public 
The  man  of  God  grieved  sore  at  thi: 
unjust  sentence,  and  cried,  “Why,  ol 
why,  my  God,  hast  Thou  suffered  this ' 
Thou  knowest  my  innocence ; ' remove 
then,  this  great  scandal,  which  is  ai 
offence  to  thy  holy  Church.”  Christ  sai( 
to  him,  “And  I,  Peter,  was  I not  inno 
cent,  when  men  said  I urns  a drunkard  ! 
and  in  league  with  the  devil  ? Learn  o 
Me  to  suffer  patiently,  and  remembe 
what  I said,  ‘Blessed  are  ye,  when  mer 
shall  revile  you,  and  say  all  manner  o- 
evil  against  you  falsely : for  so  perse 
cuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  befor 
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you.’  ” Then  was  St.  Peter  comforted  ; 
and  in  due  time,  his  innocence  being 
established,  he  was  recalled  from  banish- 
ment, and  his  fame  stood  higher  than 
ever. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
April  29. 

Rivers  dried  up  or  diverted. 

Psalm  lxxiv.  15.  Thou  driedst  up  mighty 
rivers. 

Isa.  xlii.  15.  I will  make  the  rivers  islands, 
and  will  dry  up  the  pools. 

Isa.  xliv.  27.  The  Lord  saith  to  the  deep, 
Be  dry,  and  I will  dry  up  thy  rivers. 

Sinvaldus  commands  the  river  Bobbio  to 
- change  its  course  (a.d.  627).  When  the 
mill  of  Bobbio  monastery  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  swept  away  by  the  river 
Bobbio,  which  had  overflowed  its  banks, 
St.  Attalus  sent  his  deacon  Sinvaldus 
with  his  abbatial  cross,  and  charged  him 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  com- 
mand the  river  to  flow  in  another  course. 
Sinvaldus  did  as  he  was  directed,  and 
the  river  obeyed.  It  not  only  drew  back 
the  water  which  threatened  the  mill,  but 
made  for  itself  a new  channel  further 
away.  Sinvaldus,  amazed  at  this  obedi- 
ence, told  the  abbot,  and  was  commanded 
not  to  talk  of  the  miracle  during  the 
lifetime  of  St.  Attalus.— Acta  Sanctorum 
(Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  March.  (See  Bede, 
vol.  iii.) 

The  life  of  St.  Attains  was  written  by  Jonas,  n Scotch  • 
man,  one  of  his  disciples. 

Roses  fi’omtlie  Blood  of  Saints. 

The  Adonis  flower.  The  flowers  of  the 
Adonis  plant,  especially  before  they  are 
expanded,  being  globular  and  deepscarlct, 
resemble  small  drops  of  blood ; hence 
French  peasants  call  the  plant  the  “ Blood- 
drop  ” (G oaite  de  sang).  The  poetic 
Greeks,  tracing  the  same  resemblance, 
connected  these  blood-drops  with  young 
Adonis,  who,  they  say,  was  gored  by  a 
wild  boar.  When  Venus  heard  of  this 
mishap  she  flew  to  the  boy’s  succour,  and 
her  tears,  mingling  with  the  blood,  con- 
verted the  blood-drops  into  flowers,  which 
Btill  bear  the  name  of  the  young  hunts- 
man.— Bion. 

A few  conceits  about  flowers  springing  from  blood  will 
show  what  a favourite  the  notion  is  with  imaginative 

mliuls. 

Anacreon's  conceit  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  red  rose.  The  erotic  poet  Anacreon 
says,  when  the  goddess  of  Love  and 
Beauty  first  arose  from  the  briny  waves, 
and  set  foot  on  dry  land,  the  earth  pro- 
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duced  the  rose  in  commemoration  of  that 
happy  event. — Anacreon,  Ode  55. 

Gesner's  conceit  of  the  origin  of  the  blush 
rose.  Gesner  says  that  Bacchus  was 
enamoured  of  a nymph,  who  fled  at  his 
approach,  and  hid  herself  among  some 
bushes  in  which  she  became  entangled. 
The  wine-god  approached,  saying,  “ Fear 
not ; I am  Bacchus,  god  of  wine,  of  joy, 
of  youth.”  So  saying,  he  seized  the 
maid,  who  kissed  the  eyes  of  the  amorous 
god,  and  blushed.  Bacchus,  in  acknow- 
ledgment, touched  the  bush  which  had 
detained  the  fugitive,  and  commanded 
that  it  should  ever  after  be  covered  with 
the  flowers  of  love  and  beauty;  ac- 
cordingly it  became  the  blush-rose 
bush. 

Bapin's  conceit  of  the  origin  of  the  rose 
and  its  suitors.  Father  Rapin,  in  his 
poem  called  The  Garden , says,  Rhoda, 
queen  of  Corinth,  whose  beauty  exceeded 
that  of  the  sea-nymphs,  being  distracted 
by  her  many  suitors,  shut  herself  up  in 
the  temple  of  Diana.  Three  of  her  lovers, 
more  importunate  than  the  rest,  intruded 
into  this  sanctuary,  and  tried  to  force  her 
thence.  A scuffle  ensued,  when  Apollo 
interfered,  changed  Rhoda  into  a rose, 
and  her  three  suitors  into  a worm,  a fly, 
and  a butterfly. 

A new  suggestion  of  the  origin  of  the  rose 
and  its  thorn.  The  queen  of  Beauty  one 
day  strayed  with  Love  till  both  were 
tired ; when  they  stepped  into  Flora's 
bower  to  rest  awhile.  Here  they  found 
Adonis  asleep ; and  while  the  queen 
stooped  to  kiss  the  boy,  young  Love  drew 
his  bow  and  pierced  her  to  the  heart. 
The  ichor  which  flowed  from  Beauty’s 
wound  became  a rose ; and  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  story  of  its  origin,  the 
goddess  decreed  that  the  shaft  which 
wounded  her  should  grow  for  ever  on  its 
stem. — E.  C.  B. 

(The  author  apologizes  for  introducing  this  conceit.) 

Moslem  tradition  of  the  white  and  yellow 
rose.  According  to  a Mussulman  tradi- 
tion the  white  and  yellow  roses  are  thus 
accounted  for : When  Mahomet  took  his 
journey  to  heaven,  the  sweat  which  fell 
on  the  earth  from  the  prophet’s  forehead 
produced  white  roses,  and  that  which  fell 
from  Alboralc  (the  animal  on  which  he 
rode)  produced  yellow  ones. 

The  blood  of  Zillah  the  origin  of  white 
roses.  Sir  John  Mandeville  says  that 
a Jewish  maid  of  Bethlehem  (whom 
Southey  names  Zillah)  was  beloved  by 
Hamuel,  a brutish  sot.  Zillah  rejectee! 
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his  suit ; and  Hamuel,  in  revenge,  accused 
her  of  offences  for  which  she  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  alive.  When  brought 
to  the  stake,  the  flames  burned  Hamuel 
to  a cinder,  but  did  no  harm  to  Zillah. 
There  she  stood  in  a garden  of  roses  ; for 
“ as  the  fyre  began  to  brenne  about  hire, 
she  made  her  preyeres  to  oure  Lord,  and 
anon  was  the  fyre  quenched  and  oute, 
and  the  brondes  that  weren  brennynge 
becomen  white  roseres  . . . These  werein 
the  first  roseres  that  ever  ony  man 
saughe.” — Sir  John  Mandeville,  Voiage 
and  Traivaille. 

The  blood  of  St.  Lucian  engenders  roses 
(first  century).  No  one  will  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  the  seven  conceits 
of  blood-flowers  given  above  have  any 
pretence  beyond  poetic  fancy,  but  the 
legends  which  follow  claim  to  be  historic 
facts.  The  first  shall  be  given  in  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  “historian”  him- 
self: “ C’est  une  chose  ve'ritable”  (dit 
Mons.  Louvet),  “ quo  les  gouttes  de  sang 
du  chef  de  notre  martyr  [St.  Lucian] 
dont  la  terre  fut  empourpre'e,  engendrerent 
telle  quantite'  de  rosiers  garnis  de  roses 
venneilles,  qui  ont  paru  jusqu’a  present, 
que  le  lieu  du  martyre  s’appelle  encore 
La  Rosiere , pour  signifier,  comme  dit 
Tertullien,  que  le  sang  des  martyrs  est 
une  graine  et  une  sentence  des  belles 
fleurs  du  paradis.” — Louvet,  History  and 
An  tiquities  of  the  Diocese  of  Bouvet , vol.  i. 
p.  387. 

St.  Francis,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  con- 
verts thorns  and  brambles,  covered  with  the 
blood  of  St.  Benedict,  into  roses  (sixth 
century).  When  St.  Benedict,  after- 
wards abbot  of  Mount  Cassino,  first 
retired  to  the  cavern  in  Subiaco,  he  was 
not  more  than  fifteen  jTears  of  age,  and 
was  greatly  harassed  by  the  recollection 
of  a young  woman  with  whom  he  had 
been  in  love.  He  felt  sometimes  that 
he  must  perforce  return  to  the  world  ; 
but  when  the  heat  on  him  was  greatest, 
he  would  wallow  naked  for  hours  among 
thorns  and  brambles,  till  his  whole  body 
was  one  vast  bleeding  wound.  It  was 
thus  by  his  blood  that  he  quenched  the 
heat  of  his  carnal  passion.  When,  at  a 
future  period,  St.  Francis  went  to  visit 
the  rocks  of  Subiaco,  where  Benedict 
had  his  cavern,  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  these  thorns  and  brambles,  so 
often  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  young 
solitary,  and  they  were  converted  into 
roses,  which  have  given  health  to  many 
a pilgrim. — St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Dia- 
logues, bk.  ii. 
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St.  Benedict  ia  sometimes  represented  rolling  in  a • 
bramble  bush  ; and  the  monks  of  Subiaco  show  a thorny 
bush,  the  leaves  of  which  are  marked  “d’un  petit  serpent 
noir,"  which  they  say  is  a souvenir  of  the  triumph  of  St. 
Benedict  when  a youth  over  “ that  old  serpent  the  devil.” 

Jesus  Christ  sends  St.  Agnes  of  Mount  t 
Bulciano  a rose  in  midwinter  (a.d.  1274- 
1317).  One  winter,  two  hermits,  who  - 
had  heard  of  the  wonderful  things  told  i 
of  St.  Agnes,  came  to  pay  her  a visit. . 
After  a long  conversation  on  the  spiritual  1 
life,  Agnes  invited  them  to  dine  with  her. , 
Before  any  food  was  brought  in,  all  of  as 
sudden  there  appeared  a plate,  in  the-: 
middle  of  which  was  a beautiful  rose. 

“ Fathers,”  said  St.  Agnes,  “Jesus  Christt 
has  been  kind  enough,  in  the  very  middle: 
of  winter,  when  the  frost  has  cut  off  all!l 
earthly  flowers,  to  send  us  this  rose  fronri 
the  garden  of  paradise.  This,  fathers,  is: 
a symbol  of  how  greatly  your  words: 
have  refreshed  my  soul.”  The  hermits, 
went  away  enchanted,  each  saying  to  the: 
other  that  the  words  of  the  holy  Agnes< 
dropped  like  manna  into  their  souls. — 
Raymond  of  Capua,  Life  of  St.  Agnes. 

The  bread  of  Germana  Cousin  of  Pibracu 
turned  to  flowers  (a.d.  1579-1601).  Ger-r- 
mana  Cousin  of  Pibrac  was  a poor  shep- 
herdess, but  very  charitable.  She  gave  sc 
much  to  the  poor,  that  her  mother-in-law 
felt  certain  she  must  rob  the  larder.  One- 
day,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  mother- 
in-law  fancied  she  saw  Germana  hide 
food  in  her  apron,  and  ran  after  her  wit! 
a stick,  intent  on  chastising  her  severely: 
Two  of  the  neighbours  happened  to  sei 
her,  and  followed  to  screen  the  shephercr 
girl  from  the  angry  woman,  whose  dis- 
like to  Germana  was  well  known.  They 
joined  the  woman  just  as  she  reached  he 
daughter-in-law,  and  commanded  her  t-' 
show  what  she  had  in  her  apron.  Or 
doing  so,  the  apron  was  full  of  nosegay; 
tied  in  bunches.  It  was  midwinter,  buu 
even  in  summer-time  no  such  flower: 
grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pibrac 
They  all  felt  convinced  the  flowers  wer 
from  paradise.  The  incident  spread  i 
all  directions,  and  even  the  hard  heart  c 
the  mother-in-law  was  softened.  (Se 
the  next  two  articles.) — M.  L.  Veuillot1 
Vie  de  la  Bienheureuse  Germaine. 

Bread  turned  to  roses  in  the  lap  of  S' 
Rosaline  (a.d.  1263-1329).  One  day  th:i 
poor,  pressed  by  hunger,  crowded  roun 
the  door  of  the  chateaux  of  Yilleneuvi 
begging  bread.  Rosaline,  the  daughte-. 
of  the  squire,  heard  them,  but  her  fath<  - 
paid  no  attention  to  their  importunitj 
Rosaline  went  secretly  into  the  larde  ! 
and  filled  her  apron  full  of  food  to  dii 
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tribute  to  them,  but  the  squire  came 
across  her,  and  said  sharply,  “Rosaline, 
what  have  you  got  in  your  apron  ? ” 
“Only roses,”  said  the  girl ; and  opening 
her  apron,  it  was  full  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent roses.  God,  to  show  His  approval 
of  her  charity,  screened  her  from  the 
anger  of  her  father  by  a miracle.  The 
squire,  ravished  by  this  testimony  of  God 
to  Rosaline’s  sanctity,  told  his  servants 
they  were  never  more  to  oppose  her 
wishes,  but  were  to  give  her  full  liberty 
to  do  what  she  thought  proper.  (See  the 
article  before  and  after  this.) — Count  II. 
de  Villeneuve-Elayose,  Life  of  St.  Rosa- 
line da  Villeneuve.  (See  also  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, vol.  ii.  June  11.) 

This  is  a mere  repetition  of  the  tale  toltl  of  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary  (1207-1231)  a few  years  previously.  Both  are 
open  to  the  same  grave  objections.  Rosaline  knew  she 
was  doing  wrong,  because  she  told  a lie  to  cover  her 
wrong-doing.  That  tho  lie  was  covered  by  a “ miracle  ” 
did  not  alter  its  character,  though  it  induced  the  father 
to  condone  the  oifcnce. 

Bread  turned  to  roses  in  the  lap  of 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (a.d.  1207-1231). 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary  was  very  profuse 
in  her  alms  to  the  poor ; her  husband 
thought  her  too  lavish,  and  she  knew  it. 
One  day,  when  the  landgrave  was  out 
hunting,  Elizabeth  and  a favourite  do- 
mestic went  to  the  larder,  and  filled  the 
skirts  of  their  gowns  with  bread,  eggs, 
and  other  food,  to  distribute  to  the  poor. 
Just  as  they  came  out  of  the  house,  the 
landgrave  met  them  ; and  astonished  to 
see  them  so  heavily  laden,  said,  “ Hey- 
day,Elizabeth,  what  have  you  got  here  ? ” 
“ Only  roses,”  said  the  landgravine  ; and 
opening  her  lap,  behold,  it  was  filled  with 
the  most  exquisite  red  and  white  roses. 
This  was  the  more  surprising,  seeing  it 
was  not  the  season  for  flowers.  The 
landgrave  was  amazed,  and  went  up  to 
salute  his  wife,  but  stopped  short  on  see- 
ing a luminous  cross  upon  her  head.  He 
told  her  to  do  what  she  thought  proper, 
and  continued  his  way  to  Wartenburg, 
taking  one  of  the  roses  with  him. — Count 
of  Montalembert,  History  of  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary,  etc. 

Precisely  the  same  tale  is  told  of  Rosaline  of  Villeneuve 
a few  y ears  later.  (Sec  The  ScuU.nbbrg  Cotta  Familv 
oelow.)  * 

(See  the  converse,  flowers  turned  into  bread— Stones 
Made  Bbead,  p.  2»7.) 

Practical  application  of  St.  Elizabeth's 
example.  In  the  Schonbcrg-Cotta  Family 
E sb  tells  us  they  had  a picture  of  St. 
Elizabeth  and  the  roses,  of  which  all  the 
children  were  very  fond,  because  the 
landgravine  was  their  neighbour.  She 


lived  in  the  old  castle  of  Wartburg,  “ not 
above  three  hundred  years  ago,”  and  often 
walked  through  the  streets  of  Eisenach, 
where  the  Schonberg-Cotta  family  lived. 
She  says,  “There  is  one  thing  in  Si. 
Elizabeth’s  history  which  once  brought 
Fritz  and  me  into  great  trouble  and  per- 
plexity. When  we  were  little  children,  our 
grandmother  told  us  about  the  holy  land- 
gravine emptying  her  husband’s  larder  to 
feed  the  poor.  Now,  we  thought  what  was 
right  for  the  saint  must  certainly  be 
right  for  us  ; so  we  resolved  to  imitate  St. 
Elizabeth.  There  was  in  the  next  street 
a poor  old  woman,  with  a great  many 
orphan  grandchildren,  and  her  we  deter- 
mined to  help,  like  St.  Elizabeth.  Christ- 
mas Eve  was  close  at  hand,  and  for  a 
rarity  there  were  some  meat  and  apple- 
pies  in  our  store-room.  We  crept  into 
the  room  in  twilight,  as  St.  Elizabeth 
did,  and  I filled  my  pinafore  with  the 
pies,  meat,  and  cakes,  and  stole  out  to 
give  our  booty  to  the  old  woman.  Next 
morning  was  Christmas  Day,  and  the 
larder  was  empty.  There  was  no  Christ- 
mas dinner.  The  younger  children  cried, 
mother  looked  distressed,  and  father  was 
very  angry.  He  thought  it  was  the  cat 
or  else  rats,  but  our  grandmother  said 
very  quietly,  ‘ I never  heard  of  cats  and 
rats  eating  pie-dishes.’  Fritz  and  I 
looked  at  each  other,  and  began  to  fancy 
we  had  somehow  done  wrong,  when  little 
Christopher  said,  1 1 saw  Fritz  and  Elsfe 
carry  away  the  pies  last  night.’  ‘ Elsfe, 
Fritz,’  said  our  father,  1 what  does  this 
mean  ? ’ I would  have  confessed,  but 
remembering  the  answer  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
replied,  ‘ No,  Christopher,  they  were  not 
pies,  but  roses.’  ‘Roses,’  said  mother 
very  gravely,  ‘ at  Christmas  ? ’ I hoped 
the  pies  would  reappear,  but  they  did 
not,  and  everything  went  against  us. 
‘Fritz,’  said  father,  ‘tell  the  truth,  or 
I will  flog  you  soundly.’  This  was  dif- 
ferent to  the  legend,  but  I instantly  cried 
out,  ‘It  is  my  fault,  father  ; we  took  the 
things  to  the  poor  woman  in  the  next 
street.’  ‘ Then  you  are  no  better  than 
thieves,’  said  father,  ‘and  shall  have 
no  dinner  for  your  pains.  As  for  you, 
Else,  go  to  your  room  at  once,  for  telling 
a lie.’  All  this  was  very  different  to 
the  history  of  St.  Elizabeth.  While  I sat 
shivering  in  my  room,  aunt  Ursula  entered. 
She  had  divined  in  a moment  the  mistake 
and  said,  laughing,  ‘ Mv  poor  Elsfe,  you 
are  too  young  yet  awhile  to  imitate  our 
patron  saint.  What  may  do  for  St. 
Elizabeth  will  not  do  for  vou,  any  morq 
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than  it  will  do  for  me  to  wander  to  Rome 
with  eleven  thousand  young  ladies,  like 
my  namesake.’  Ever  after  I understood 
it  was  not  for  us  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  saints,  hut  to  try  and  keep  the  ten 
commandments.  And  yet  to  think  that 
St.  Elizabeth,  a real  canonized  saint, 
whose  picture  is  over  the  altar  of  our 
church,  whose  bones  are  laid  up  in 
reliquaries — I could  not  make  it  out,  and 
concluded  it  must  be  because  she  had 
lived  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  that 
if  I had  lived  in  those  times  it  would 
have  been  all  right.” — Lise's  Story,  ch.  i. 

The  rose-girl  of  Salency  (sixth  century). 
St.  Medard,  bishop  of  Noyon,  established 
in  the  sixth  century  a beautiful  institu- 
tion for  good  conduct,  which  continues 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  “ Fete  de  la  Ilosie re,”  held 
every  third  year.  The  prize  given  is  a 
chaplet  of  roses  and  a purse  of  £25  to  the 
girl  selected  by  the  parish  as  the  best 
deserving.  The  following  rules  are  indis- 
pensable : the  girl  herself  must  be  irre- 
proachable ; so  must  her  father,  mother, 
sisters,  and  other  near  kinsfolk  to  the 
fourth  generation.  A mere  scandal  will 
suffice  to  disqualify  a competitor.  Three 
girls  are  presented,  a month  in  advance, 
to  the  seigneur  of  Salency,  who  has  the 
choice  of  selecting  one  as  the  Rosi'cre. 
The  decision  is  publicly  announced,  and 
the  two  competitors  with  their  friends 
are  invited  to  investigate  the  choice,  and 
either  confirm  it  or  dispute  it.  June  8 is 
the  day  of  the  fete,  at  two  o’clock.  The 
Rosifere  is  dressed  in  white,  powdered,  her 
hair  curled  and  falling  on  her  shoulders  ; 
and  accompanied  by  her  parents,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  and  twelve  girls  all  in  white 
and  blue  ribbons  and  sashes,  she  goes  in 
procession  to  the  hall  with  a band  of 
music.  The  seigneur  or  his  son  and  heir, 
with  his  steward  and  a band  of  music, 
goes  to  meet  her,  and  lead  her  to  the 
parish  church  to  attend  vespers.  The 
clergy  then  form  a procession,  and  all 
follow  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Medard,  when 
the  cure"  places  the  chaplet  on  the  girl’s 
head,  and  gives  her  the  purse  of  gold. 
This  ceremony  was  interrupted  at  the 
Revolution,  but  was  reinstituted  in  1812, 
and  the  corporation  guarantees  three 
hundred  francs. — Godescard,  Anne'e  Lit- 
teraire,  1766,  No.  19. 

The  lily  of  Quito  (a.d.  1645).  Mari- 
anne de  Jesus,  daughter  of  don  Jerome  of 
Quito,  lived  a life  of  almost  unparalleled 
abstinence  and  self-denial.  She  allowed 
herself  only  three  hours’  sleep,  and  that  | 
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on  a hard  triangular  board,  drank  nothing  J 
at  all,  and  took  no  food  except  the; 
Eucharist.  Mgr.  Gue'rin  says,  “ Le  Sei- - 
gneur,  pour  augmenter  les  mdrites  de  sn  i 
fidele  servante,”  caused  her  to  suffer - 
from  dropsy,  and  goes  on  to  say,  “ elldt 
fut  saigne'e  cent  cinquante  fois  in  deux  j 
ans  ! ! ” The  blood  drawn  from  her  was ; 
thrown  into  a ditch,  and  after  her  death 
this  blood  was  the  bed  of  “ d’un  lis  d’unc; 
beaute'  admirable,”  which  was  called  “The ; 
lily  of  Quito.” — Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vi.J 
p.  283. 

Satan  as  an  Angel  of  Light. 

2 Cor.  xi.  14.  Satan  himself  is  transformer 
into  an  angel  of  light. 

The  devil  in  the  guise  of  Jesus  Christ 4 
and  also  in  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  appear; . 
to  St.  Catherine  of  Bologna  (a.d.  1413-' 
1463).  One  day,  when  St.  Catherine  o:  i 
Bologna  was  rudely  assaulted  bjT  the  devil  1 
she  said  to  him,  “You  cannot  deceive ( 
me.”  God,  in  order  to  humble  her,  re- 
solved to  show  her  that  Satan  was,  after  i 
all,  more  habile  than  she  was.  He  prec. 
sented  himself  to  her  in  the  form  of  Jesus; 
Christ,  and  not  long  after  he  appeared 
disguised  as  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  sug-_ 
gested  to  her  thoughts  of  insubordination;1 
The  resentment  she  felt  interfered  with 
her  prayers  and  reading.  She  grew  less 
vigilant,  and  almost  succumbed  to  thci 
adversary,  when  God  by  His  grace  came 
to  the  rescue  ; for  He  would  not  suffer  he 
to  be  tempted  above  what  she  could  bear : 
but  with  the  temptation  made  a way  O' 
escape.  The  Saviour  showed  her  tha 
the  temptation  she  had  suffered  was  thh 
wile  of  the  devil,  permitted  by  God  fo 
a little  time  to  teach  her  diffidence; 
humility,  and  self-abasement. 

St.  Catherine  afterwards  wrote  a book  | 
in  which  she  recounts  her  temptations- 
and  the  graces  whereby  she  was  enable, 
to  overcome  them.  This  book  she  after 
wards  burnt,  but  she  then  wrote  Th 
Seven  Spiritual  Arms,  in  which  she  speak 
of  herself  under  a pseudonym.  Th 
object  of  the  book  is  to  warn  against  sell 
confidence,  and  the  wiles  of  the  devil.— 
Paleotti,  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Bolognc 
(This  life,  written  about  fifty  years  aft( 
the  death  of  St.  Catherine,  is  inserted  i 
the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Ecclesia;  ■ 
tical  Annals.) 

Satan  falling. 

Luke  x.  18.  I beheld  Satan,  as  lighlnin  H 
fall  from  heaven. 

St.  Zeno  saw  a devil  tumble  into  a dik 
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(third  century).  Between  the  age  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen,  Zeno  one  day 
accompanied  the  bishop  of  Verona,  whose 
clerk  he  was,  down  the  street  of  the  city, 
and  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
laughter.  The  bishop  rebuked  the  boy 
for  his  unseemly  conduct,  and  demanded 
the  reason.  Zeno  replied  “ qu’il  venait 
de  voir  un  diablotin  dormant  tranquille- 
ment  sur  la  queue  de  la  robe  d’une  dame 
nui  marchait  devant  eux  ; mais  que  cette 
name,  ayant  ramene'  sa  jupe  avec  une 
prestesse  toute  fc'minine,  le  diable  ctait 
tom  be'  dans  l’eau  fangeuse  du  ruisseati, 
ce  dont  il  faisait  pitoyable  mine.”  In 
Christian  art  Zeno  is  drawn  with  a back- 
ground representing  a devil  falling  into  a 
slough. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  iv. 
p.  351. 

Sea  giving  up  tlie  Dead. 

Rev.  xx.  13.  The  sea  gave  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  it. 

The  sea  gives  up  the  dead  bodies  of  Peter, 
Gorgonius,  and  Dorotheus.  When  Peter, 
Gorgonius,  and  Dorotheus  were  martyred, 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  their 
bodies  were  buried  b}'  some  Christians  ; 
but  when  the  emperor  heard  that  certain 
devotees  visited  these  bodies  to  offer  up 
their  prayers  on  the  spot  of  their  inter- 
ment, he  commanded  them  to  be  dis- 
interred, and  cast  into  the  sea.  God 
would  not,  however,  suffer  these  holy 
relics  to  be  lost,  for  the  sea  threw  them 
up  again,  and  the  Christians  again  buried 
them.  The  body  of  Gorgonius  was  after- 
wards carried  to  Rome,  and  buried  in  the 
“ Via  Lavicana,”  between  two  bay  trees. 
— Eusebius  (bishop  of  Ctesarea,  A.D.  630), 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

(For  other  examples  consult  the  Index.) 

Sell  all  tliou  hast. 

Matt.  xix.  21.  Jesus  saith  to  him,  If  thou 
wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  tiiou  hast,  and 
give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure 
in  heaven : and  come  and  follow  Me. 

Eager  Crab  sold  all  he  had  and  gave  to 
the  poor  (a.d.  1680).  Roger  Crab  served 
seven  years  in  the  parliamentary  army, 
hut  was  imprisoned  two  years  for  breach 
of  discipline.  At  his  discharge  he  set 
up  in  Chesham,  Buckinghamshire,  as  a 
“haberdasher  of  hats,”  but  having  got 
together  property,  he  resolved  to  follow 
the  injunction  given  by  Christ  to  the  rich 
young  man,  and  accordingly  sold  all  he 
had,  distributing  the  proceeds  among  the 
poor.  He  now  retired  to  a shed  or  hut, 


situated  on  a rood  of  land  (quarter  of  an 
acre),  near  Ickenham,  Middlesex,  where 
he  limited  his  expenses  to  three  farthings 
a day.  He  ate  no  meat,  and  drank  only 
water.  His  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land 
supplied  him  with  all  his  food,  which 
consisted  of  bread,  bran,  herbs,  roots, 
dock-leaves,  mallows,  and  grass.  He 
dressed  in  a sackcloth  frock,  and  wore 
nothing  round  his  neck.  This,  he  said, 
was  consistent  with  the  injunction  of 
Christ,  and  in  accordance  with  the  habits 
of  the  Rechabites  ( Jcr . xxxv.),  highly 
commended  by  the  Lord,  because  they 
“neither  planted  vineyards,  nor  built 
houses,  nor  drank  wine.”  Roger  Crab 
wrote  a memoir  of  himself,  and  calls  the 
natural  man  the  “ old  man,”  meaning 
his  body.  He  says,  “Instead  of  strong 
drinks  I gave  the  old  man  a cup  of 
water ; and  instead  of  roast  mutton  and 
rabbit,  I gave  him  broth  thickened  with 
bran,  or  bran-pudding  relished  with 
chopped  turnip-leaves.  The  law  of  my 
members  had  a shrewd  skirmish  with  the 
law  of  my  mind  ; but  the  wonderful  love 
of  God,  well  pleased  with  the  battle, 
filled  the  new  man  full  of  love,  peace, 
and  content ; and  he  has  now  become 
more  humble,  for  he  will  eat  dock- 
leaves,  mallows,  and  grass,  and  yet  give 
God  more  thanks  for  it  than  formerly 
for  roast  meat  and  wines.”  This  “ Old 
English  Hermit”  of  the  Commonwealth 
not  only  thus  afflicted  himself,  but  he 
was  also  greatly  persecuted  by  his  neigh- 
bours and  others.  Some  thought  him  a 
wizard,  some  tore  his  few  rags,  some 
whipped  him.  If  this  “ mad  fellow  ” had 
been  a Roman  Catholic,  living  in  a Roman 
Catholic  country,  he  would  probably  have 
been  canonized  ; but  being  a Protestant, 
living  in  a Protestant  kingdom,  he  is 
ruthlessly  rebuked  as  an  insane  old  fool. 
He  died  Sept.  1 1,  1680,  and  was  buried 
in  Stepney  churchyard. — See  Chambers, 
Book  of  Days,  and  the  Harleian  Mis- 
cellany. 

St.  Serapion  the  Sindonite  sold  all  he  had, 
and  himself  too  (died  a.d.  388).  St.  Sera- 
pion, an  Egyptian,  not  only  sold  all 
that  he  had,  but  himself  too,  several 
times  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  This 
made  St.  John  the  almsgiver  say,  “Can 
we  flatter  ourselves  on  our  gift  to  the 
poor,  who  have  given  to  them  of  our 
abundance  ? Here  is  one  who  gave  them 
not  only  all  he  had.  but  himself  also  ; 
not  once,  but  again  and  again.”  The 

first  time  he  sold  himself  was  to  a 
comedian  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver, 
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The  comedian  was  an  idolater,  and  Sera-  | 
pion  became  bis  slave  that  he  might 
teach  him  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
Having  converted  Iris  master  and  all  his 
family,  and  having  induced  him  to  quit 
the  stage,  Scrapion  had  his  liberty  given 
him.  His  master  offered  him  the  twenty 
pieces  of  silver  he  had  bargained  for,  but 
Serapion  refused  to  take  it.  He  had  not 
been  long  free  when,  wishing  to  relieve 
a distressed  widow,  he  sold  himself  a 
second  time,  and  gave  the  price  to  the 
widow.  After  having  served  this  second 
master  a term  of  years,  lie  again  obtained 
his  liberty,  and  received  from  him  a 
cloak,  a tunic,  an  under-garment,  and 
a book  of  the  Gospels.  He  was  scarce 
gone  from  the  door,  when  he  gave  his 
clonk  to  one  poor  man,  and  his  tunic  to 
another.  He  was  now  reduced  to  a single 
garment,  and  that  of  linen.  A stranger 
coming  up  asked  him  who  had  stripped 
him  of  his  clothes,  and  left  him  thus. 
Serapion  replied,  “ This  book,”  showing 
the  stranger  the  Gospels.  Not  long  after- 
wards, he  sold  his  book  to  relieve  a man 
in  distress.  Scarcely  had  he  so  done 
when  an  old  acquaintance  asked  him 
what  had  become  of  his  book ; and  he 
replied,  “ It  cried  unto  me  so  incessantly, 

‘ Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  unto  the 
poor,’  that  1 sold  it,  and  gave  the  money 
to  Christ’s  poor  brethren.”  He  then  sold 
himself  a third  time.  The  fourth  time 
he  sold  himself  was  to  a Manichee,  at 
Lacedtemon,  whom  he  served  for  two 
years.  Him  also  and  all  his  family  he 
converted  to  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
Several  other  times  he  sold  himself,  and 
at  length  died  in  Egypt,  in  a desert,  at 
the  age  of  sixty  years,  March  2,  a.d. 
388. — Alban  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
March  21. 

Examples  of  persons  selling  all  they  possessed  nrnl 
giving  to  the  poor  are  extremely  numerous,  but  the  case 
of  Serapion  is  the  most  striking,  and  that  of  Crab  is  a 
good  practical  example.  If  every  one  sold  all  ho  had  and 
gave  to  the  poor,  no  one  would  have  anything  to  give ; 
for  the  poor  must  give  of  their  poverty  as  well  as  the 
rich  of  their  abundance,  and  no  one  would  have  anything 
at  all. 

Separation  from  Christ  Im- 
possible. 

P.om.  viii.  35-39.  Who  shall  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Christ  ? Shall  tribulation,  or 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  naked- 
ness, or  peril,  or  sword  ? . . . I am  persuaded 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  . . . nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

Not  all  the  malice  of  Satan  could  separate 


St.  Antony  from  the  love  of  Christ  (fourth 
century).  St.  Antony,  resolved  to  live: 
as  much  ns  possible  out  of  the  world, . 
retired  to  the  tombs  ; but  Satan,  terrified: 
lest  he  should  turn  his  empire  upside  • 
down,  brought  with  him  a legion  oft 
devils,  resolved  to  bring  him  to  submis- 
sion. Life  and  death  are  not  in  the. 
power  of  Satan,  but  disease  and  persecu- 
tions are.  The  devils  could  not  take 
away  his  life,  but  they  beat  him  till  lie 
was  speechless,  and  was  found  next  day  - 
apparently  quite  dead.  Being  carried  to 
the  village  church,  he  was  laid  on  thee 
floor,  but  at  vespers  he  revived,  andl 
begged  to  be  taken  back  to  the  tombs. . 
This  was  done,  and  as  he  lay  prostrate, , 
wholly  unable  to  kneel,  he  cried  out  with  i 
a shout,  “Here  am  I,  Antony.  I will  I 
not  fly;  so  come  and  do  your  worst.. 
Neither  tribulation,  nor  distress,  nori 
famine,  nor  stripes,  nor  peril,  nor  sword,, 
shall  separate  me  from  the  love  of  Christ.” 
Then  he  sang,  “ Though  a host  were  laid! 
against  me,  yet  shall  not  my  heart  be 
afraid.”  During  the  night  the  devils; 
made  such  an  uproar,  that  all  hell  seemed  1 
to  be  let  loose.  The  walls  broke  in  ; the.' 
shapes  of  every  sort  of  wild  beast  andl 
noxious  reptile  stood  staring  at  the  pro- 
strate saint.  Lions  roared,  and  spread! 
their  bristly  manes  ; bears  growled,  wildl 
bulls  bellowed,  snakes  hissed  ; leopards; 
and  wolves,  asps  and  scorpions,  each  inn 
its  native  fashion,  showed  its  wrath. 
There  lay  the  man  of  God  unmoved  by- 
terror,  and  said,  “Fools  and  idiots,  if; 
there  were  any  power  in  you,  any  one  of  ' 
you  would  suffice  to  destroy  me  ; but  see- 
ing ye  are  weak,  ye  hope  to  frighten  me.” 
Being  thus  mocked,  the  devils  gnashed, 
their  teeth,  and  howled  horribly.  Sud- 
denly a light  gleamed  ; angels  came  down,-, 
and  the  demons  fled.  “Why,”  said 
Antony,  “did  ye  not  stop  this  unequal; 
contest?"  “There  has  no  temptation; 
happened  to  you,  0 man  of  God,  beyond  1 
what  you  were  able  to  bear,”  said  the 
angels;  “and  we  were  ever  by.  We- 
waited  to  see  the  end ; and,  seeing  thou 
hast  fought  a good  fight  and  prevailed, 
henceforth  the  Lord  will  be  tby  shield 
and  place  of  defence.”  St.  Antony  now 
stood  on  his  feet;  his  strength  was  re- 
newed ; and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  new 
life,  he  gave  praise  and  glory  to  God. 
He  was  only  thirty-five  years  old  when 
he  endured  this  conflict,  and  won  this 
victory,  wrestling  not  against  flesh  and : 
blood,"  but  against  the  rulers  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world,  and  spiritual  wicked- 
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ness  in  high  places. — St.  Athanasius,  Life 
of  St.  Antony  the  Great. 

This  is  very  like  the  combat  of  Christian  in  Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

Serpent  Cursed. 

Gen.  iii.  14.  The  Lord  said  to  the  serpent. 
Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  ait  cursed 
above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the 
field.  Upon  thy  belly  slialt  thou  go,  and  dust 
shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 

Tradition.  The  punishment  of  the  ser- 
pent was  twofold  : (1)  Michael  was  com- 
manded to  cut  off  its  legs  ; and  (2)  the 
serpent  was  doomed  to  feed  on  human 
excrements  ever  after. 

'*  Y llamO  [Dios]  a laserpiente,  y a Michael,  aquel  quo 
ticno  la  espada  do  Dios,  y le  dixo ; Aquesta  sierpe  ea 
acelerada,  ecliala  la  prim  era  del  parayso,  y cortale  las 
piernas.  y si  quisiere  caminar,  armstrara  la  vida  per  tierro. 
Y llamO  a Satanas,  el  qual  vino  riendo,  y dixole ; Porque 
tu  reprobo  has  enganado  a aquestos,  y los  has  hecho  im- 
mundos?  Yo  quiero  que  toda  immundicia  suya,  y do 
todos  sus  hijos,  en  salieiulo  de  sus  cuerpos  entre  por  tu 
been,  porque  en  verdad  ello3  haran  penitencia,  y tu  que- 
daras  lmrto  de  iinmundicin."— Gospel  of  Barnabas. 

Sheep  Obedient. 

John  x.  3.  The  sheep  hear  his  voice. 

The  sheep  of  Bcnedicta  Bencurel  hear 
her  voice  and  obey  it  (a.d.  1647-1718). 
One  day  St.  Benedicta  was  told  of  a 
woman  who  had  lost  all  consciousness, 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  With- 
out delay  she  ran  to  the  church,  collecting 
ns  she  went  all  the  children  she  met  with 
on  the  way,  and  with  these  children  she 
recited  the  rosary  with  great  fervour. 
Before  she  started,  however,  she  said  to 
her  sheep,  “ Be  .good  while  I am  absent. 
You  are  not  to  touch  that  meadow,  nor 
yet  that  one  yonder,  nor  yet  this  one,  re- 
member.” The  sheep  heard  her  voice, 
followed  her  directions,  and  remained 
browsing  on  the  spot  where  she  left 
them. — Les  Tetits  Bollandistes,  vol.  v. 
p.  218.  (See  also  Notre  Damede  France.) 

St.  Thorctta's  model  sheep  (twelfth  cen- 
tury). While  St.  Thoretta  was  engaged 
in  her  devotions,  her  guardian  angel  took 
care  of  her  sheep.  One  day,  seeking  for 
better  pasture,  a severe  storm  gathered  in 
the  horizon,  but  a voice  said  to  her, 
“ Fear  not,  virtuous  maiden  ; though  the 
rain  falls  in  torrents,  and  floods  the  whole 
country,  the  sky  over  thy  head  shall  be 
ever  calm,  and  the  pasture  of  thy  sheep 
shall  be  ever  fresh.  As  Gideon’s  fleece 
was  dry  when  all  around  was  wet,  so 
shall  it  be  with  thee.”  The  sheep  recog- 
nized the  sanctity  of  their  shepherdess, 
and  while  she  was  occupied  with  divine 
meditations  they  would  group  around 
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her,  nibbling  the  grass  close  by ; and  if 
she  went  to  confession  or  church,  she  had 
only  to  plant  her  staff  amidst  her  flock, 
and  the  sheep  would  take  care  of  them- 
selves during  her  absence,  and  no  wolf 
or  other  savage  animal  would  attempt  to 
molest  them.  One  day  the  river  over- 
flowed so  that  the  sheep  could  not  go 
home,  but  St.  Thoretta  calling  to  mind 
that  promise,  “ If  ye  had  faith,  even  ns 
much  as  a grain  of  mustard  seed,  you 
should  be  able  to  move  mountains,”  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  touched  the  water 
with  her  staff,  and  immediately  a dry 
path  was  made  for  her  and  her  sheep  to 
pass  over. — L’abbe  Boudant,  Leyende  de 
Sainte  Thorette. 

Silence. 

James  i.  26.  If  any  man  among  you  seem  to 
he  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  this 
man’s  religion  is  vain. 

James  iii.  2.  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word, 
the  same  is  a perfect  man,  able  to  bridle  his 
whole  body  also. 

Isa.  liii.  7.  He  was  oppressed,  and  He  was 
afflicted,  yet  He  opened  not  His  mouth  : He  is 
brought  as  a lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  He  openeth 
not  His  mouth. 

Matt.  xxvi.  G3.  When  Jesus  was  brought 
as  a malefactor  before  Caiaphas,  and  the  false 
witnesses  had  stated  their  charges  against  Him, 
the  high  priest  arose,  and  said  to  Him,  An- 
swerest  Thou  nothing?  What  is  it  which  these 
witness  against  Thee?  But  Jesus  held  His 
peace. 

Matt,  xxvii.  13,  14.  Again,  when  arraigned 
before  the  Roman  proconsul,  and  accused  by 
the  chief  priests  and  elders,  He  answered 
nothing.  Then  said  Pilate  to  Him,  Hearest 
Thou  not  how  many  things  they  witness  against 
Thee?  But  he  answered  him  to  never  a word, 
insomuch  that  the  governor  marvelled  greatly. 

Psalm  xxxix.  1,  2.  I said,  I will  take  heed 
to  my  ways,  that  I sin  not  with  my  tongue  : I 
will  keep  my  mouth  with  a bridle,  while  the 
wicked  is  before  me.  I was  dumb  with  silence, 
I held  my  peace,  even  from  good  words. 

St.  Andronicus  and  his  wife  Anastasia 
dwell  together  in  speechless  silence.  St. 
Andronicus  was  a banker  of  Alexandria, 
and  he  married  Anastasia,  a banker’s 
daughter.  They  had  two  children,  who 
died,  and  then  Andronicus  and  his  wife 
resolved  to  lead  the  life  of  recluses. 
After  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  they  retired 
to  the  laura  of  the  Thebai'd,  and  occupied 
two  separate  cells  ; but  Anastasia  assumed 
male  attire,  and  called  herself  Athanasius. 
In  this  retirement  they  vowed  to  observe 
perpetual  silence.  After  living  separately 
for  some  years,  “Athanasius”  proposed  to 
her  husband  to  build  a cell  in  which  they 
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both  might  live  together.  This  was  done, 
and  they  lived  together  in  absolute  silence, 
neither  speaking  to  the  other  to  the  day 
of  their  death.  “ Athanasius  ” died  first, 
and  not  till  then  did  the  other  solitaries 
of  the  laura  know  she  was  a woman,  and 
the  wife  of  Andronicus.  The  religious, 
not  only  of  the  laura,  but  of  all  Alexan- 
dria, attended  the  funeral,  and  gave  great 
praise  to  God,  that  she  had  so  triumphed 
over  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  Oct.  9. 

A lmirn  is  nn  assemblage  of  lints  or  cells,  each  occupied 
by  its  own  inmate;  a monastery  is  a religious  house  with 
several  cells  under  one  roof.  A laura  resembles  a block 
of  almshouses,  a monastery  resembles  a workhouse. 

St.  Arsenius  asking  God,  “ What  ho 
must  do  to  be  saved,"  was  answered  by  a 
voice  from  heaven,  “ Flee  the  society  of 
man,  and  preserve  inviolable  silence  ” (a.d. 
450).  St.  Arsenius  was  a native  of 
Rome,  of  an  opulent  and  noble  family, 
in  the  fifth  Christian  century.  Praying 
to  the  Saviour  to  know  what  he  must  do 
to  be  saved,  he  was  answered  by  a voice 
from  heaven,  “Arsenius,  the  foundation 
of  the  edifice  of  salvation  consists  in  these 
two  things  : Flee  from  the  world  and  the 
society  of  man,  and  keep  thy  tongue  in 
inviolable  silence.”  St.  Theodore  tells 
us  that,  having  heard  this  direction, 
Arsenius  observed  it  to  the  letter.  He 
lived  in  a desert  far  from  the  haunts  of 
man,  and  even  when  strangers  came  to 
visit  him,  observed  the  strictest  silence. 
On  one  occasion  several  hermits  from 
Alexandria  came  to  see  him,  and  being 
thld  of  their  visit  by  his  disciples, 
Arsenius  said,  “ Entertain  them  hospi- 
tably, but  leave  me  to  contemplate 
heavenly  things.”  On  another  occasion 
a hermit  took  some  brothers  to  see  the 
famous  solitary.  Arsenius  sent  word  by 
one  of  his  disciples  that  the  visitors  were 
welcome  to  eat  and  drink,  but  that  he 
saw  no  one.  One  of  the  strangers,  think- 
ing to  force  him  to  speak,  intruded  into 
his  private  cell  ; but  Arsenius  uttered 
not  a single  word. — Michel  Ange  Marin, 
Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Deserts. 

St.  Benet-Joseph  was  surnamed  the 
(Silent  (a.d.  1748-1783).  It  was  a favourite 
maxim  of  Benet-Joseph,  “Keep  your 
mouth  under  doors  and  bolts,”  and  his 
biographers  tell  us  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  be  more  guarded  than  he  was  not  to  be 
taxed  for  speech,  lie  was  never  the  first 
to  break  silence,  except  from  some  motive 
of  charity,  and  not  unfrequently  he 
answered  by  some  motion  of  the  head, 
in  preference  to  open  speech,  For  whole 


months  he  never  uttered  a word,  so  that 
be  was  usually  called  Benet-Joseph  the 
Silent. — R.  P.  Desnoyers,  Life  of  St. 
Benet-Joseph. 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  observed  unbroken 
silence  for  three  years  (a.d.  1347-1380). 
When  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  was  admitted 
into  the  order  called  “The  Sisters  of 
Penitence,”  she  imposed  upon  herself 
inviolable  silence  for  three  years,  during 
all  which  time  she  never  uttered  a word 
except  in  confession  to  her  father-con- 
fessor.— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
vol.  iii.  April  30. 

Silence  one  of  the  vows  of  the  abbey  of 
Clung.  Odo,  abbot  of  Cluny  in  the  tenth 
century,  observed  almost  absolute  silence, 
and  demanded  the  same  of  the  religious 
under  him.  In  fact,  the  chief  conversa- 
tion carried  on  by  the  brothers  was  by 
signs,  and  when  two  of  the  monks  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Normands,  who 
devastated  Poitiers  and  Tours,  they 
observed  the  same  unbroken  silence  even 
when  beaten  and  wounded,  although  i 
their  obstinate  silence  increased  the  irri- 
tation of  the  conquerors. — P.  Giry,  History 
of  the  Abbey  of  Cluny. 

St.  Emiliana  of  Florence  kept  annually 
the  fast  of  the  tongue  (a.d.  124G).  St. . 
Emiliana  was  always  careful  to  abstain 
from  uttering  a single  unnecessary  word  ; : 
during  Lent  she  kept  absolute  silence  for: 
forty  days,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year- 
observed  the  fast  of  silence  three  days- 
a week.  When  on  Saturdays  she  went: 
to  receive  the  communion,  her  companion 
had  most  strict  orders  not  to  speak  to 
her  a single  word  on  any  subject  what- 
ever. She  used  to  say,  “When  God  iss 
speaking  to  the  soul,  it  is  unmannerly  to 
interrupt  Him.” — A.  Stolz,  Acta  Sanc- 
torum (May  19). 

St.  Euthymius  lives  three  years  in  speech- 
less silence  (a.d.  824-886).  St.  Eutliy— 
mius  retired  to  Mount  Athos,  as  a solitary, 
with  a monk  named  Theocteristes  ; but: 
Theoctcristes  soon  left  him,  not  being, 
able  to  endure  the  austerities  of  his  com- 
panion. Euthymius  then  found  another- 
companion,  named  Joseph,  and  went  to 
live  on  Hagion-Oros  with  the  Athonites. 
Here  he  agreed  with  Joseph  to  live  on; 
herbs  “ to  expiate  their  sins.”  Succeed- 
ing in  this,  Euthymius  proposed  that: 
they  should  live  three  years  without: 
speaking  a word.  At  the  end  of  a year: 
Joseph,  tired  of  this  absolute  silence  and 
diet  of  herbs,  left  his  companion,  but' 
Euthymius  persevered  to  the  end.  He 
then  retired  to  a tower  in  Thessalonica, 
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“ like  a new  Simeon  Stylites,”  and 
having  lived  as  a pillar-saint  for  some 
time,  he  returned  to  Mount  Athos. — St. 
Basil  (archbishop  of  Thessalonica),  Life 
of  St.  Euthymius. 

St.  John  the  Silent  lived  four  years  in  his 
cell  without  speaking  a sinyle  word  to  anyone 
(a.d.  454-558).  After  John  the  Silent 
left  the  Grand  Laura,  and  was  allotted  a 
hermitage,  he  lived  four  years  in  his  cell 
without  speaking  a word  to  any  one, 
except  once,  and  that  was  to  the  patri- 
arch when  he  dedicated  the  church  of  the 
Grand  Laura  (see  p.  454,  «.).  In  a.d.  503 
the  monks  of  the  Grand  Laura  revolted, 
and  John  the  Silent,  that  he  might  in 
no  wise  he  dragged  into  this  unhappy 
rebellion,  withdrew  into  a neighbouring 
wilderness,  where  he  lived  six  years  in 
absolute  silence.  On  one  occasion  a man 
named  George,  who  seems  to  have  gauged 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  hermit,  brought 
his  son,  who  was  possessed  of  the  devil, 
and,  without  speaking  a word,  laid  the 
child  at  the  door  of  the  hermit’s  cell. 
St.  John  saw  the  child,  and,  without  a 
single  word,  made  on  its  forehead  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  All  was  dumb-show, 
but  the  child  was  exorcised,  and  the 
father  received  it  perfectly  restored  and 
in  his  right  mind. — Cyril  (the  monk,  a 
disciple),  Life  of  St.  John  the  Silent. 

We  nro  told  that  a Indy,  who  had  her  finger  severely 
bitten  by  a parrot,  called  on  Aberuethy,  and  knowing 
his  idiosyncrasy,  held  out  her  finger  without  speaking  a 
word.  Said  Abernethy,  “Bite?”  The  lady  replied, 
"Parrot,"  “Poultice,"  said  Abernethy,  and  the  inter- 
view ended.  When  the  finger  was  healed,  and  the  lady 
offered  Abernethv  his  fees,  ho  put  the  money  away  from 
him,  and  said,  ,rNo,  you  nre  a sensible  woman.  Good 
morning.” 

Absolute  silence  was  enjoined  by  John- 
Joseph  de  la  Croix  (a.d.  1054-1734). 
John-Joseph  de  la  Croix  not  only  gave  to 
his  monastery  at  Alila  a simple  undeco- 
rated exterior,  with  rooms  of  small  pro- 
portions, he  also  required  of  its  inmates 
absolute  silence,  the  most  profound  re- 
tirement, and  an  exact  submission  to 
orders  without  any  right  of  private  judg- 
ment.— Cardinal  Wiseman,  Evangelic  De- 
monstrations,| vol.  xvi.,  of  Mons.  Migne. 

St.  Pacificus  was  noted  for  his  restraint 
over  his  tongue  (a.d.  1653-1721).  St. 
Pacificus  had  well  learnt  that  difficult 
task  of  bridling  the  tongue.  His  superior, 
wishing  to  put  him  to  the  proof,  called 
him  a hypocrite,  who  thought  to  break 
into  heaven,  like  a burglar.  Pacificus 
made  no  reply  ; but  thought  of  those 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  “ Blessed  are  ye, 
when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  say  all 
manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for 


My  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding 
glad  : for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven.” 
One  day  a man,  who  hated  him,  spouted 
a mouthful  of  wine  in  his  face,  and  called 
him  a drunkard.  Pacificus  wiped  his 
face  quietly,  but  spoke  not  a single  word. 
So  was  it  when  the  soldiery  spat  on  the 
face  of  Jesus  ; as  a lamb  before  its  shearers 
is  dumb,  so  He  opened  not  His  mouth. — 
L’abbe  Daras,  The  Saints,  etc.,  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

St.  Peter  of  Alcantara  lived  for  three 
years  in  speechless  silence  (a.d.  1499- 
1562).  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara  was  noted 
for  his  long  silence.  For  three  years  he 
carried  pebbles  in  his  mouth  to  prevent 
his  speaking;  “for,”  said  he,  “life  and 
death  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue.” — 
Father  Talon,  Life  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcan- 
tara. 

St.  Poma  icas  noted  for  her  silence  (first 
century).  St.  Poma  was  contemporary 
with  the  apostles,  her  conversion  being 
placed  in  the  year  a.d.  53,  when  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite  received  the  faith,  and 
Paul  preached  on  Mars’  Hill.  She  was 
very  beautiful  and  of  an  illustrious  family, 
rich  and  held  in  great  honour.  After  her 
conversion  she  renounced  all  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  went  clad 
in  humility.  She  imposed  on  herself  the 
law  of  silence,  “ the  guard  of  virginity  ; ” 
and  made  a compact  with  her  tongue, 
regulating  the  hours  when  she  might  talk, 
and  when  to  observe  absolute  silence. 
As  a rule  she  never  opened  her  lips  except 
when  obliged  to  speak,  or  when  her  heart 
overflowed  with  a sense  of  the  love  of 
God. — L’abbe  Boitel,  Beauties  of  the  His- 
tory of  Champagne. 

Silence  enjoined,  even  at  meals,  among  the 
Tabennites.  The  Tabennites  were  founded 
•by  St.  Pacomius  (a.d.  292-348).  Every 
moment  of  the  day  was  occupied,  and 
silence  most  rigorously  enjoined.  If  at 
any  time  one  of  the  monks  wanted  any- 
thing, he  indicated  it  by  signs.  When 
they  moved  from  place  to  place,  they 
were  required  to  meditate  on  some  passage 
of  Scripture ; and  at  meals  every  one 
drew  his  hood  over  his  head  that  he 
might  not  even  see  his  neighbour. — His 
life  by  a monk  of  Tabenna,  one  of  his 
disciples. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  was  especially  famous 
for  the  restraint  he  put  ujxm  his  tongue 
(a.d.  1576-1660).  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
was  complete  master  of  his  tongue,  which 
St.  James  calls  indomitable:  “Every 
kind  of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  ser- 
pents, and  of  things  in  the  sea,  is  tamed, 
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nnd  lmth  been  tamed  of  mankind : but 
the  tongue  can  no  man  tame  ; it  is  an 
unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison  ” (iii.  7, 
8).  Vincent  de  Paul  never  uttered  a 
superfluous  word ; boasting,  flattery, 
mocker^',  impatience,  sallies  of  passion, 
were  wholly  unknown  in  him.  lie  knew 
well  how  to  bridle  his  tongue,  and  to 
impose  on  himself  the  most  rigorous 
silence.  Being  accused  of  injuries,  being 
slandered  and  maligned,  when  the  heart 
of  another  man  would  burn  with  the  sense 
of  injustice,  and  would  leap  to  justify 
itself,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  imitated  his 
Divine  Master,  who,  “ being  reviled, 
reviled  not  again,”  and  overcame  the 
malice  of  evil  speakers  simply  by  his 
silence. — L’abbe'  Maynard,  St.  Vincent  do 
Paid : his  Life , his  Times,  his  Works,  and 
his  Influence  (1860). 

Besides  these,  the  following  saints  were  noted  for  keep- 
ing fast  the  door  of  their  mouths : Domenic,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Eugenie,  Felix,  Friard,  Giles  of  Portugal,  John 
Baptist  de  Sola,  Kostka,  nnd  Pemenn. 

Sins  forgiven. 

Luke  vii.  47.  Wherefore  I say  unto  thee, 
Her  sins,  which  are  many,  ure  forgiven. 

Sister  Frances  murdered  her  paramour 
and  produced  abortion,  but  was  forgiven 
(fourteenth  century).  While  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier  was  celebrating  mass  at  Valencia, 
a woman  appeared  to  him  on  the  altar, 
surrounded  with  flames,  and  holding  a 
dead  infant  in  her  arms.  It  was  Sister 
Frances,  who  had  married  a rich  mer- 
chant, and  had  committed  adultery  with 
one  of  her  servants,  during  the  absence 
of  her  husband.  Covered  with  shame, 
she  poisoned  her  paramour,  “et  lit  pe'rir 
le  fruit  de  ces  entrailles,  avant  qu’il  vint 
au  monde.”  To  add  to  her  crimes,  she 
feared  to  go  to  confession,  but  meeting 
by  chance  a stranger  in  priests’  orders, 
she  told  him  everything,  and  died  within 
three  days.  Some  time  after  her  decease, 
she  appeared  to  her  brother,  and  implored 
him  to  obtain  for  her  an  abridgment 
of  her  pains  in  purgatory.  The  brother 
referred  the  case  to  St.  Vincent,  and  St. 
Vincent  prayed  on  her  behalf.  At  the 
expiration  of  three  days  Sister  Frances 
appeared  to  the  saint,  crowned  with 
flowers  ; and,  surrounded  by  angels,  she 
ascended  up  into  heaven. — Lcs  Petits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  iv,  p.  239. 

Sleepers  in  Death. 

Acts  vii.  60.  [Stephen]  kneeled  down,  and 
cried  with  a loud  voice,  hold,  lay  not  this  sin 
to  their  charge.  And  when  he  had  said  this, 
he  fell  asleep. 
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1 Con.  xv.  0.  The  greater  part  remain  to  this 
day,  hut  some  are  fallen  asleep. 

1 Cor.  xv.  17,  18.  If  Christ  be  not  raised, 
then  they  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are 
perished. 

Tho  Greeks  thought  it  ill-ominous  to  mention  the  words 
death  nnd  die;  hence  they  called  death  "sleep,"  to  die 
“ to  sleep,"  nnd  a graveyard  a cemetery  or  lUeyina-place. 
Thus  Lycophron  speaks  of  ( Cassandra , ver.  583)  tho  sleep* 
ing-place  of  Sithon's  daughter. 

The  seven  sleepers.  The  seven  sleepers 
tvere  seven  noble  youths  in  the  household 
of  the  emperor  Decian,  who  fled  from  his 
court  to  a cave  in  Mount  Celion.  They 
were  Christians,  and  the  emperor  had  set 
on  foot  a Christian  persecution.  The 
mouth  of  the  cave  was  blocked  up,  and 
the}'  fell  asleep.  Some  230  years  after- 
wards the  cave  was  opened,  and  the 
“youths”  awoke;  but  they  died  soon 
afterwards,  and  were  taken  in  a large 
coffin  to  Marseilles.  Visitors  are  still 
shown  the  stone  coffin  in  St.  Victor’s 
church. — Gregory  of  Tours,  De  Gloria 
Martyrum,  i.  9 (died  595). 

See  the  Korfm,  " The  Cave  Revealed  at  Mecca/’  ch. 
xviii.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  several  particu- 
lars on  minor  points.  Thus  A1  Seyid,  a Jacobite  Christian 
of  Najr&n,  says  tho  sleepers  were  three,  others  say  five, 
but  the  more  general  account  is  that  there  were  six  noble 
youths,  a shepherd,  and  his  dog.  The  number  of  years, 
according  to  tho  Korfm,  was  three  hundred,  and  nine  over. 
The  names  of  the  seven  youths  were,  according  to  Gregory 
of  Tours:  Constantine,  Dionysius,  John,  Maximian,  Mal- 
clius,  Marcian  or  Martinian,  and  Serapion.  The  names 
are  not  given  in  the  Koran ; but  the  dog  is  called 
" Kratimer”  in  Sale’s  votes.  (See  also  Jacques  de  Vorn- 
ginc,  Tho  Gulden  Leycncls.) 

(N.B.—  If  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  the  legend,  it 
amounts  to  this  : In  a.p.  250  some  youths  (three,  five,  or 
seven)  suffered  martyrdom  under  the  emperor  Decius— " fell 
asleep  in  the  Lord"— and  were  buried  in  a cave  or  vault  in 
Mount  Celion.  In  A.D.  -179,  during  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius, their  bodies  were  discovered,  anil,  being  consecrated 
as  holy  relics,  were  removed  to  Marseilles.) 

Arthur  not  dead,  but  only  asleep,  till 
the  fulness  of  time  is  come.  King  Arthur, 
we  are  told,  is  not  dead,  but  sleeps  in 
Avillon,  till  the  fulness  of  time  ; when 
be  will  wake  up,  twice  as  fair,  to  rule  over 
his  people,  and  make  Britain  the  head 
and  front  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  Cervantes  refers  to  this  legend  in 
his  Don  Quixote  (pt.  i.  bk.  ii.  ch.  5), 
where  he  says,  “According  to  tradition, 
Arthur  never  died,  but  only  fell  asleep ; 
and  he  will,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  appear 
again,  as  a giant  refreshed  with  wine, 
and  recover  his  kingdom.”  Another 
legend  says  he  is  metamorphosed  for  the 
nonce  into  a raven,  and  hence  the  people 
of  Britain  never  kill  a raven. 

Barbarossa  not  dead,  but  only  asleep. 
It  is  said  that  kaiser  Frederick  I.,  sur- 
named  Barbarossa  or  Red-beard,  is  not 
dead,  but  only  asleep  in  KylTkaiiserberg, 
in  Thuringia.  There  he  sits  at  a stone 
table  with  his  six  knights,  waiting  the 
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fulness  of  time,  when  he  will  come  from 
the  cave  to  rescue  Germany  from  bondage, 
and  give  it  the  foremost  place  in  all 
the  world.  His  red  beard  has  already 
grown  through  the  table  slab,  but  must 
wind  itself  thrice  round  the  table  before 
the  ravens  will  quit  the  mountain  and 
the  sleeper  awake.  A peasant  declared 
he  had  actually  seen  the  red-bearded 
king  sitting  at  the  table,  leaning  on  his 
elbows.  He  looked  up  and  asked,  “Is 
it  time?”  “Not  yet,  not  yet,”  was  the 
mysterious  answer  of  some  unknown 
voice  ; and  the  venerable  kaiser  closed 
his  eyes  again,  till  the  world  requires  his 
aid  to  set  it  right. — Political , Social , and 
Literary  History  of  Germany,  p.  81. 

Bobadil  et  Chico  is  not  dead,  but  only 
fallen  asleep.  Bobadil  et  Chico,  last  of 
the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  lies 
asleep,  spellbound,  near  tbe  Alhambra ; 
but  the  day  appointed  will  come,  when 
he  will  return  to  life,  and  restore  the 
Spanish  government  in  Spain. 

Brian,  king  of  Ireland,  is  not  dead,  but 
only  fallen  asleep.  Brian,  surnamed 
“ Boroimbe,”  king  of  Ireland,  who 
conquered  the  Danes  in  twenty  pitched 
battles,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  1014, 
was  only  stunned.  He  still  sleeps  in  his 
castle  of  Kincora  ; and  the  da}'  of  Ire- 
land’s necessity  will  be  Brian’s  oppor- 
tunity. 

Charlemagne  not  dead,  but  only  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus.  According  to  legend, 
Charlemagne  is  not  dead,  but  has  only 
fallen  asleep ; and  waits,  crowned  and 
armed,  in  Odcnberg  or  Untersberg,  near 
Saltzburg,  till  the  advent  of  Antichrist, 
when  he  will  wake  up  and  deliver  Chris- 
tendom, that  it  may  be  prepared  to  receive 
the  second  advent  and  personal  reign  of 
Christ. 

Charles  V.,  kaiser,  is  not  dead,  but  only 
fallen  asleep.  Kaiser  Charles  V.  of  Spain 
and  Germany  is  not  dead,  but  only  asleep, 
waiting  his  time.  When  the  fulness  of 
the  time  is  come,  he  will  return  to  earth, 
resume  the  monarchy  of  Germany,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Denmark,  putting  all  enemies  under  his 
feet. 

I Elijah  the  prophet  was  taken  up  to 
heaven  alive,  and  will  come  again.  Elijah 
the  prophet  sleeps  in  Abraham’s  bosom 
till  Antichrist  appears,  when  he  will 
return  to  Jerusalem,  and  restore  all 
things. 

Rnez  Lazar  of  Servia  is  not  dead,  but 
only  fallen  asleep.  Knez  Lazar  of  Servia, 


supposed  to  have  been  slain  by  the 
Turks,  in  1389,  is  said  to  be  not  really 
dead,  but  to  have  put  on  sleep  for 
awhile  ; and,  at  the  allotted  time,  he  will 
reappear  in  his  full  strength,  leading 
captivity  captive. 

Elijah  Mansur  is  not  dead,  but  only 
fallen  asleep.  Elijah  Mansur,  warrior, 
prophet,  and  priest,  in  Asiatic  Russia, 
tried  to  teach  a more  tolerant  form  of 
Islam,  but  was  looked  on  as  a heretic, 
and  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  the 
bowels  of  a mountain.  There  he  sleeps, 
waiting  patiently  the  summons  which 
will  be  given  him  ; when  he  will  awake, 
and  wave  his  conquering  sword  to  the 
terror  of  the  Muscovite. — Milner,  Gallery 
of  Geography,  p.  781. 

Mahommed  Mohadi  is  not  dead,  but  only 
fallen  asleep.  Mahommed  Mohadi,  the 
twelfth  iman,  is,  according  to  Arabian 
legend,  only  sleeping  till  Antichrist 
appears,  when  he  will  wake  up  in  his 
strength,  and  overthrow  the  great  enemy 
of  all  true  believers. 

Sebastian  I.  is  not  dead,  but  only  fallen 
asleep.  Sebastian  I.  of  Brazil,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Alcazarquebir,  in  1578,  is 
not  dead,  but  sleeps,  patiently  abiding 
the  full  time,  when  he  will  return,  and 
make  Brazil  the  mistress  of  the  whole 
earth. 

Three  of  the  family  of  Tell  are  asleep, 
waiting  their  country's  call.  Three  of  the 
family  of  Tell  sleep  a semi-death  at 
RUtli,  waiting  for  the  hour  of  their 
country’s  necessity,  when  they  will  wake 
up  and  deliver  it.  * 

Olaf  Tryggvason  of  Norway  is  not 
dead,  but  only  fallen  asleep.  Olaf  Trygg- 
vason,  king  of  Norway,  who  was  baptized 
in  London,  and  introduced  Christianity 
into  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Greenland, 
being  overthrown  try  Swolde,  king  of 
Sweden,  in  a.d.  1000,  threw  himself 
into  the  sea,  swam  to  the  Holy  Land, 
became  an  anchorite,  and  fell  asleep  at  a 
greatly  advanced  age.  He  is  not  dead, 
but  only  sleeping,  and  waiting  his  oppor- 
tunity, when  he  will  sever  Norway  from 
Sweden,  and  raise  it  to  a first-class 
power. 

Miscellaneous  examples.  The  tale  of 
Rip  van  Winkle  is  based  on  the  same 
general  idea.  Rip  was  a Dutch  colonist 
of  New  Tork,  who  slept  for  twenty  years 
in  the  Kaatskill  mountains  of  North 
America. — Washington  Irving. 

Desmond  of  Kilmallocii,  in  Lime- 
rick, supposed  to  have  perished  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  is  only  sleeping 
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under  the  waters  of  Lough  Gur.  Every 
seventh  year  he  reappears  in  full  armour, 
rides  round  the  lake  early  in  the  morning, 
and  will  ultimately  return  to  waking  life, 
and  restore  the  family  estates. — Sir  W. 
Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Endymion,  a beautiful  youth,  sleeps 
profoundly  in  Latmos.  Selena  fell  in 
love  with  him,  kissed  him,  and  still  lies 
by  his  side.  In  the  British  Museum  is 
a beautiful  statue  of  Endymion  asleep. 

Epimenides,  the  Cretan  poet,  was  sent 
in  boyhood  to  search  for  a stray  sheep. 
Being  heated  and  weary,  he  stepped  into 
a cave,  and  fell  asleep  for  fifty-seven 
years. — Pliny,  History , vii.  12. 

Gyneth  slept  five  hundred  years  by 
the  enchantment  of  Merlin.  She  was  the 
natural  daughter  of  king  Arthur  and 
Guendolen ; and  was  thus  punished  be- 
cause she  would  not  put  an  end  to  a com- 
bat in  which  twenty  knights  were  mor- 
tally wounded,  including  Merlin’s  son. — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Bridal  of  Triermain. 

Merlin,  the  enchanter,  is  not  dead, 
but  sleeps  and  sighs  in  an  old  tree,  spell- 
bound by  Vivien. 

Nourjaiiad,  wife  of  Geangir  the 
Mogul  emperor,  is  only  in  a temporary 
sleep,  waiting  till  her  time  of  waking  has 
fully  come. 

Sr.  David  was  thrown  into  an  en- 
chanted sleep  by  Ormandine ; but  after 
sleeping  for  seven  years,  was  roused  from 
his  sleep  by  Merlin. 

The  French  slain  in  the  Sicilian 
Vespers  are  not  really  dead,  but  only 
sleep  for  the  time  being,  waiting  the  day 
of  retribution. 

Thomas  op  Erceldoune  sleeps  be- 
neath the  Eildon  hills,  in  Scotland.  One 
day,  an  elfin  lady  led  him  into  a cave  in 
these  hills,  and  he  fell  asleep  for  seven 
years ; when  he  woke  up  and  revisited 
the  upper  earth,  under  a bond  that  he 
would  return  immediately  the  elfin  lady 
summoned  him.  One  day,  as  he  was 
makiug  merry  with  his  friends,  he  heard 
the.  summons,  kept  his  word,  and  has 
never  been  seen  since. — Sir  W.  Scott, 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  (See 
Castle  Dangerous.) 

Sores  and  Blains  cured. 

Jer.  xxx.  17.  I will  restore  health  unto 
thee,  ana  will  heal  thee  of  thy  wounds,  saith 
the  Lord. 

Constance,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  cured  of  her  sores  by  St. 
Agnes.  Constance,  the  daughter  of  Con- 


stantine the  Great,  was  covered  with  sores  i, 
from  head  to  foot,  but,  being  told  about' 
St.  Agnes,  went  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint  t 
to  crave  her  aid.  While  she  knelt  in 
prayer,  St.  Agnes  appeared  to  her  in  tr 
vision,  and  said,  “Constance,  forget  not! 
thy  name,  but  embrace  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  remain  constant  therein.] 
You  must  be  baptized,  and  you  shall  b« 
cured  of  your  infirmities.  No  longer 
shall  your  sores  be  an  offence,  no  longei  i 
shall  they  give  you  pain.  Now  arise 
and  do  as  I have  told  you.”  Then  shi. 
arose,  and  her  body  was  as  healthy  as  1 1 
child’s.  In  gratitude,  she  built  a mag;-: 
nificent  church  to  St.  Agnes,  at  which! 
many  miracles  were  repeated  every  day 
Constance  was  baptized,  remained  i: 
virgin  to  the  end  of  her  life,  and  when 
she  slept  in  Jesus  was  a shining  ligh 
amongst  the  redeemed. — Mgr.  Gue'rin 
(chamberlain  of  Leo  XIII.),  Lives  of  th  ■ 
Saints,  vol.  l.  p.  511. 

Soul  of  Man.  (See  Angels  carryy 
etc.  p.  7 ; Doves,  p.  107.) 

Eccles.  xii.  7.  _ Then  shall  the  dust  return 
to  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  Hit: 
who  gave  it. 

Luke  xvi.  22.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  tin 
beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by  angels  into 
Abraham’s  bosom. 

Matt.  x.  2S.  Fear  not  them  which  kill  tbi 
body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul. 

1 Thess.  v.  23.  I pray  God  your  wbol  1 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blame 
less  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Heb.  iv.  12.  The  Word  of  God  is  quick  an 
powerful,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asundc 
of  soul  and  spirit. 

St.  Cuthbert  secs  the  soul  of  bishop  Aida  I 
carried  from  Lindisfarnc  to  heaven.  On 
night,  as  Cuthbert  was  watching  hi  . 
father’s  sheep  in  the  valle)’ of  Lauderdale 
he  saw  the  soul  of  St.  Aidan,  late  bisho 
of  Durham,  carried  up  to  heaven  by 
company  of  angels,  at  the  very  momer  ; 
that  the  holy  man  departed  this  life.  II 
woke  his  companions,  and  asked  them  t 
join  him  in  singing  praises  to  God.- 
Bede,  Lifeof  St.  Cuthbert  ( Church  Bistort 
bk.  ix.  ch.  27-32). 

The  soul  of  Alcuin,  in  the  form  of  a dm 
conveyed  to  heaven  (May  19,  804).  0 
the  eve  of  Alcuin’s  death  a mysteriot . 
light  enveloped  the  whole  monastery 
which  many  thought  was  a fire.  Nex  - 
day,  at  dawn,  a globe  of  fire  ascended  u i 
to  heaven.  An  Italian  recluse,  wh 
happened  to  be  at  Tours,  asserts  that  b | 
saw  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Laurentius,  wit: 
a crowd  of  angels,  escort  the  spirit  c 
Alcuin  to  heaven,  Two  young  cenobite; 
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pupils  of  Alcuin,  walking  together  in  the 
monastery  close  of  Ilirsauge,  distinctly 
Baw  a dove  mount  to  heaven,  and  heard 
celestial  music  in  the  air.  “ There  goes 
the  soul  of  our  dear  master,  to  receive 
the  cro.vn  of  everlasting  life,”  said^  one 
of  the  young  men  to  the  other.  Two 
davs  afterwards  the  news  was  brought  to 
Hi’rsauge  of  the  death  of  the  great  scholar, 
and  the  time  of  decease  minutely  cor- 
responded with  the  flight  of  the  dove. 
Corblet,  Hagioyraphie  du  Diocese  (T Amiens. 

The  following  suggestion  Is  made  with  all  possible 
deference.  The  frequent  mention  of  the  flight  of  doves  at 
the  death  of  great  men,  might  it  not  be  the  despatch  of 
carrier  pigeons  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  some 
associated  monastery?  The  globe  of  fire,  might  it  not  bo 
a rocket  used  as  a telegraph  ? The  fire  or  light  was  pro- 
bably due  to  the  candles  lighted  on  such  occasions,  and  the 
celestial  music  to  the  requiem  sung  by  monks. 

St.  Antony  of  Padua  sees  the  soul  of  a 
Franciscan  like  a white  bird  ascend  to 
heaven  (a.d.  1195-1231).  On  one  occasion 
when  St.  Antony,  who  was  born  at 
Lisbon,  was  helping  the  priest  at  the 
altar,  he  distinctly  saw  the  soul  of  a 
Franciscan  flit  out  of  purgatory.  It  was 
like  a white  bird.  He  saw  it  ascend  to 
heaven,  and  enter  the  kingdom  of  the 
elect. — L'abbe'  Guyard,  Life  of  St.  Antony 
of  Padua. 

Marcan  sees  the  soul  of  St.  Driocus 
carried  up  to  heaven  (a.d.  502).  When 
St.  Briocus  died,  the  chamber  was  filled 
with  a delicious  odour,  and  a religious, 
named  Marcan,  saw  his  soul,  in  the  form 
of  a dove,  carried  up  to  heaven.  Another 
religious,  named  Siviau,  saw  the  saint 
mounting  to  heaven  by  a luminous  ladder, 
on  which  was  a vast  number  of  angels.— 
Dom  Lobineau,  Lives  of  the  British 
Saints. 

It  seems  that  the  soul  went  first  In  the  form  of  a dove, 
the  saint  afterwards  by  the  ladder,  and  tho  body,  of 
course,  remained  behind.  The  “saint”  must  mean  tho 
spirit,  making  man  to  consist  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  all 
independent  of  each  other. 

A dove  issued  from  the  mouth  of  St. 
Devota,  at  death  (a.d.  300).  St.  Devota 
was  a Christian  handmaid  in  the  service 
of  Eutyches,  a Roman  senator,  when 
Diocletian  issued  his  edict  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  whole  Christian  sect. 
Eutyches  was  living  at  the  time  in  Corsica, 
ol  which  Barbarus  was  governor.  Of 
course  Devota  was  seized  by  the  governor, 
and  ordered  either  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Roman  gods  or  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
her  disobedience.  The  maiden  stoutly 
refused  to  honour  as  gods  idols  made  of 
wood,  clay,  and  stone,  the  work  of  men’s 
hands  ; and  Barbarus  commanded  her  to 
be  dragged  by  her  feet  over  the  rocky 


ground,  and  hung  on  a chevalet  (see 
Index)  till  she  was  dead.  As  she  breaffhed 
her  last,  a white  dove  was  seen  to  issue 
from  her  mouth,  and  take  its  flight 
straight  up  into  the  deep  blue  skv,  where 
it  was  lost  to  sight.  Barbarus  had 
ordered  the  body  to  be  burned  ; but  two 
Christians  came  by  night,  and  embarked 
with  it  for  Africa.  Immediately  the 
skiff  loosed  from  shore  the  white  dove 
again  appeared  to  guide  it  on  its  way. 
It  skimmed  the  water  for  a few  yards, 
and  then  waited  till  the  skiff  came  up, 
when  it  flew  off  again,  skimming  the 
water  as  before.  In  this  way  it  guided 
the  skiff  to  the  port  called  Hercules 
Monecus  {Monaco),  when  it  flew  away, 
and  was  no  more  seen.  Here  the  two 
men  debarked,  and  buried  the  body.  In 
1687  the  Corsicans  obtained  from  Monaco 
some  relics  of  the  Christian  maiden  ; and 
these  relics  are  still  held  in  veneration 
in  the  island.—  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  ii. 
Jan.  27. 

The  soul  of  St.  Engelbert  appears  to  St. 
Hermann  as  a moon  (a.d.  1230).  One 
night,  as  St.  Hermann  was  contemplating 
the  starry  heavens,  he  saw  two  moons — 
the  natural  moon,  and  one  below  it  in- 
finitely more  beautiful.  A voice  told  him 
this  second  moon  was  the  soul  of  St. 
Engelbert,  archbishop  of  Cologne.  St. 
Hermann  could  not  think  this  was  true, 
because  Engelbert  was  still  alive ; but 
the  event  showed  the  truth  of  the  revela- 
tion, for  Engelbert  had  been  murdered 
by  his  own  kinsmen  ; and,  as  a martyr, 
he  entered  into  paradise  without  passing 
through  purgatory.  In  punishment  of 
his  incredulity,  St.  Hermann  was  afflicted 
for  a season  with  bad  eyes,  which  were 
not  healed  till  he  sent  an  offering  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Engelbert. — Life  of  St.  Her- 
mann (Bollandists),  April  7. 

St.  Eulalia  of  Barcelona  being  martyred, 
her  spirit  ascends  to  heaven  as  a dove  (a.d. 
304).  St.  Eulalia,  a mere  child,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  reproving  Dacian  for 
persecuting  the  Christians  of  Spain. 
With  this  view  she  called  on  the  governor, 
who  said  to  her,  “ Well,  child,  what  do 
you  want  with  me  ? ” “ To  reprove  you,” 
said  the  maiden,  “ for  your  cruelty  to 
the  Christians.”  “Heyday ! ” said  Dacian, 
“ and  who  are  you  that  dare  speak  thus 
to  me  ? ” “ I am  a Christian,”  said 

Eulalia.  “ Don’t  be  insolent,  child,” 
said  the  governor.  But  as  the  child  con- 
tinued, Dacian  ordered  her  to  be  hoisted 
on  the  back  of  a soldier,  and  whipped 
with  a birch  rod  like  a naughty  girl, 
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He  soon  found  she.  was  not  to  be  silenced 
thus ; and  at  last  he  commanded  her  to  be 
cast  into  a bath  of  quicklime,  to  which 
boiling  oil  was  aided.  She  died  in  her 
horrible  bath,  and  the  assistants  saw 
her  spirit,  in  the  form  of  a white  dove, 
fly  through  her  mouth  straight  up  to 
heaven. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  473. 

The  soul  of  St.  Germanus  of  Scotland 
ascends  to  heaven  like  a dove  (May  2,  a.d. 
480).  When  St.  Germanus  reached  Vieux 
Rouen,  one  Hubault,  who  heard  of  his 
arrival,  rushed  upon  him,  and  cut  olf  his 
head  with  his  sword.  His  soul  in  a 
visible  form,  like  a dove  whiter  than 
snow,  left  his  body,  and  ascended  to 
heaven.  Next  day,  the  dead  saint  told 
a jroung  maiden  to  go  to  Senard,  the 
seigneur  of  Senarpont,  and  bid  him  bury 
his  body.  Senard  went  to  the  spot 
indicated,  but  angels  had  carried  the 
body  further  on.  There  the  seigneur 
embalmed  it,  placed  it  in  a beautiful 
sarcophagus,  and  buried  it.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  name  St.  Germain-sur- 
Bresle,  given  to  a town  which  afterwards 
sprang  up  upon  the  site. — Corblet,  Iiagio- 
graphie  d' Amiens. 

The  sold  of  St.  Norbert  resembled  a lily 
(a.d.  1134).  When  St.  Norbert  died,  a 
religious  saw  his  soul  change  in  a moment 
into  a lily,  and  saw  angels  come  and 
carry  it  into  heaven.  Another  religious 
saw  the  saint  come  down  from  heaven 
with  an  olive  branch  in  his  hand.  The 
religious  said  to  him,  “Whence  comest 
thou,  and  whither  goest  thou  ? ” The 
saint  replied,  “I  come  from  paradise, 
and  am  going  to  Premontre  to  plant  this 
olive  slip,  as  a pledge  of  everlasting 
peace  between  God  and  my  disciples.’’ 
Hugh,  the  abbot  of  the  order,  saw  him 
in  a most  magnificent  palace,  filled  with 
brilliant  rays  of  ligljt,  and  having  asked 
him  what  had  become  of  his  soul  since 
death,  the  saintreplied,  “ Yenez,  ma  chbre 
soeur,  reposez  vous.” — Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Vies 
des  Saints,  vol.  vi.  p.  498. 

The  reply  of  St.  Norbert  to  the  abbot  is  certainly  note- 
worthy, and  proves  the  duality  of  man,  in  the  chamber- 
lain’s opinion,  beyond  all  doubt.  Norbert  calls  his  soul 
“ his  sister,"  and  bids  her  rest,  so  that  Norbert  himself 
was  soulless  at  the  time.  Very  strange  1 

The  soul  of  St.  Robert,  abbot  of  Casa 
Dei,  ascends  to  heaven  visibly  (a.d.  10C7). 
At  the  moment  of  death,  a religious 
saw  the  “ Mother  of  God”  come  to  con- 
sole St.  Robert,  abbot  of  Casa  Dei ; and 
immediately  he  had  breathed  his  last, 
another  religious  distinctly  saw  the  soul 


of  the  man  of  God  leave  his  body,  and: 
ascend  to  heaven  as  a globe  of  fire. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  April  24. 

The  soul  of  St.  Scholastica  ascends  to 
heaven  in  the  figure  of  a dove  (a.d.  543). . 
While  St.  Benedict  was  on  Mount  Cassiuo, . 
he  saw  the  soul  of  his  sister  Scholastica: 
ascend  to  heaven  in  the  shape  of  a dove. . 
Filled  with  joy,  he  thanked  God  andi 
announced  the  fact  to  his  brethren.  St. . 
Scholastica  died  in  the  nunnery  of  Plom-- 
bariola,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount’ 
Cassino. — Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues, , 
bk.  ii.  ch.  34. 

The  soul  of  William  Wallace  and  of: 
Edward  I.  (a.d.  1305, 1307).  Sir  William 
Wallace  was  beheaded  and  quartered,  in 
1 305,  by  Edward  I. ; but  Bower  tells  us, 
in  his  continuation  of  Fordun,  that  on 
the  testimony  of  many  credible  English- 
men, a holy  hermit  saw,  at  the  moment 
of  the  patriot’s  death,  a company  of  in- 
numerable souls  delivered  from  purga- 
tory, and  that  of  Wallace,  marshalled 
by  them,  was  borne  by  angels  up  to 
heaven. 

Not  long  afterwards,  in  1307,  Edward  I. 
died  on  his  march  to  Scotland  ; and  an 
English  knight,  named  Bannister,  saw 
the  soul  of  the  late  king  surrounded  by 
a host  of  devils,  who  were  mocking  it 
with  much  laughter.  Bannister  distinctly  ■ 
remembers  their  saying — 

En  ! rex  Edwardus,  debacchans  ut  leopnrdus ! 

Olim,  dum  vixit,  populum  Dei  male  flixit. 

Nobis  viie  tabs  comes  ibis,  care  sodalis, 

Quo  condeinneris,  damionibus  socieris. 

Te  sequimur  voto  prorsus  torpore  remoto. 

Behold,  Edwardus  rex  O,  once  wont  the  Church  to  vex  so,  . 
As  raging  leopard  now,  sir,  to  the  infernal  slough,  sir  ; 
Where  daemons  fleer  and  titter,  with  us,  dear  friend,  you'll 

flitter, 

And  company  for  ever  henceforth  wo  will  not  sever. 

While  thus  they  sang  in  leonine  doggerel,  . 
they  drove  the  ghostly'  king  before  them 
with  whips  and  scorpions.  Edward  cast 
a piteous  look  upon  the  knight,  so  full 
of  heart-broken  sorrow,  so  helpless  and 
woebegone,  that  Bannister  says  he  can 
never  forget  it  to  his  dying  hour.  The 
earth  opened,  and  as  the  kingly  ghost 
was  about  to  enter  the  yawning  gulf,  he 
cried  aloud — 

Hcu,  cur  peccavi  ? fallor  quia  non  bene  cavi. 

Heu,  cur  peccavi  ? perit,  et  nihil  est  quod  anmvi. 

Heu,  cur  peccavi  ? video,  quia  littus  nrnvi 

Cum  sudore  gravl  mihimet  tormenta  paravi. 

Why  did  I sin  indeed  ? And  take  of  death  no  heed  ! 

Why  did  I sin  indeed  ? Vile  dross  my  only  greed. 

Why  did  I sin  indeed?  The  barren  sand  my  seed, 

Now,  in  my  hour  of  need,  torment  my  only  meed. 

fin  these  doggerels  I have  endeavoured  to  imitate  ihe 
Latin  leonine  doggerels.  Those  who  prefer  trochaic  rhymes 
to  the  latter  quatrain  may  add  " ah  I " to  each  half-line.] 
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Spider’s  Web. 

•Ton  yiil.  1.1,  14.  Bildad  the  Shuliite  tells 
Joli  that  the  trust  of  those  who  forget  God  shall 
fail ; and  the  hope  of  the  hj’pocrite  shall  perish. 
Their  hope  shall  be  cut  off,  and  their  trust  shall 
be  a spider’s  web. 

The  work  of  the  spider.  “It  is  a great 
deal  of  care  and  a great  deal  of  pains 
that  the  spider  takes  in  weaving  her  web. 
She  runneth  much  and  often  up  and  down  ; 
she  fetcheth  a compass  this  way  and  that, 
and  rcturnetb  continually  to  the  same 
point.  She  spendeth  herself  in  multitudes 
of  fine  threads,  to  make  for  herself  a 
round  cabinet.  She  disembowels  herself 
to  make  an  artificial  and  curious  piece 
of  work,  tvhich,  when  it  is  made,  is  apt 
to  be  blown  away  with  every  puff  of 
wind.  She  hangeth  it  up  aloft ; she 
fasteneth  it  to  the  beam  ; she  tries  its 
strength  ; she  increases  it  with  many  a 
thread,  wheeling  often  round  and  round 
about,  not  sparing  her  own  bowels,  but 
freely  spending  them  upon  her  work. 
And  when  she  hath  done  all  this,  spun 
her  fine  threads,  weaved  them  one  into 
another,  wrought  herself  a fine  canopy, 
hung  it  aloft,  and  thinks  all  sure,  sud- 
denly, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with 
a little  sweep  of  a broom,  all  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  so  her  labour  perisheth. 
But  this  is  not  all,  poor  spider ! The 
weaver  is  killed  in  her  own  -web,  or  taken 
in  her  own  snare,  or  trodden  underfoot. 
She  wove  diligently  and  painsfully,  but 
the  web  she  wove  was  her  own  winding- 
sheet.  She  strengthened  her  cords  and 
made  them  fast,  but  only  to  be  her  own 
death.” — Spencer,  Things  Old  and  New. 

Spoiling  the  Egyptians. 

Exon.  xii.  35,  36.  The  children  of  Israel  did 
according  to  the  word  of  Moses  ; and  they  bor- 
rowed of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment ; and  the  Lord  gave 
the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians, 
so  that  the  people  lent  unto  them  such  things 
as  they  required  ; and  they  spoiled  the  Egyp- 
tians. (See  Exod.  iii.  22.) 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  spoils  his  own  father 
(a.d.  1182-1226).  The  father  of  St. 
Francis  d’Assisi  was  Pietro  Bernadone, 
a wealthy  merchant.  When  the  young 
man,  who  had  hitherto  lived  a very 
worldly  life,  declared  for  the  cross,  and 
determined  to  follow  in  all  things  “ the 
example  of  Christ,  and  walk  in  II is 
steps,”  he  changed  his  fine  clothes  with 
a beggar,  and  then  going  to  his  father’s 
warehouse  carried  off  on  a pack-horse 
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several  bales  of  cloth,  which  he  sold,  and 
presented  the  proceeds  for  the  repairs  of 
the  church  of  St.  Damian. — Mrs.  Oiiphant, 
Life  of  St.  Francis. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  any  right-minded  man,  let 
alone  a religious  man,  cannot  see  this,  that  thieving  to 
give  in  charity  is  wholly  without  excuse.  (1)  It  is  the 
violation  of  a positive  law,  “Thou  shalt  not  steal (2)  it 
is  no  personal  sacrifice  to  give  away  another  man's 
property ; (3)  such  gifts  are  mere  vanity  or  gross  self- 
deception  ; (4)  if  once  permitted,  the  whole  fabric  of 
commercial  society  would  be  broken  down.  A reference 
to  the  Index,  article  “Theft  for  Gifts  of  Charity,”  will 
bring  to  notice  a number  of  these  strange  delusions,  such 
as  stealing  bread  to  feed  the  hungry,  stealing  corn  to  feed 
birds,  lending  what  does  not  belong  to  one,  stealing  a 
horse  to  indulge  the  vanity  of  giving. 

I know  of  no  religious  delusion  more  mischievous  and 
blameworthy,  yet  is  it  always  set  down  in  all  hagiographies 
as  a merit.  A somewhat  similar  delusion  is  the  constant 
practice  of  releasing  prisoners  utterly  regardless  of  the 
offences  for  which  they  are  detained  (see  Index,  “ Prison  ”). 
It  is  true  that  Christ  came  “to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captive”  (Luke  iv.  18).  but  we  hear  nothing  about  His 
delivering  from  prison  the’Barabb.ases,  merely  because  they 
were  prisoners.  This  is  one  of  those  wretched  realistic 
interpretations  which  not  only  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
but  our  own  Puritans  mistook  for  godliness,  and  even  to 
the  present  day  there  are  not  wanting  Protestants  led 
away  by  the  same  delusions. 

Standing  fast;  Immovable. 

Psalm  xvi.  8.  I have  set  the  Lord  always 
before  me.  Because  He  is  at  my  right  hand,  I 
shall  not  he  moved. 

Rom.  xiv.  4.  God  is  able  to  make  him  stand. 

Psalm  x.  30.  The  righteous  shall  never  he 
removed. 

Psalm  cxxv.  1.  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord 
shall  he  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be 
removed. 

St.  Brigit  renders  immovable  a mounted 
escort,  in  pursuit  of  a young  ladg,  in  flight 
(a.d.  436-523).  A young  lady,  on  the 
eve  of  her  marriage,  stole  secretly  from 
her  father's  house,  and  fled  to  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Brigit.  The  father,  with  a 
large  mounted  escort,  -went  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitive ; but  when  St.  Brigit  saw 
it  in  the  distance,  she  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  every  horse  and  rider 
became  instantly  immovable  as  statues. 
After  a certain  interval,  the  father  con- 
fessed he  was  wrong  in  pursuing  his 
daughter,  and  allowed  her  to  take  the 
veil.  Whereupon  St.  Brigit  removed 
the  ban,  and  the  father  with  his  escort 
returned  home. — Les  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

St.  Lucy,  who  set  the  Lord  always  before 
her,  could  not  be  moved.  St.  Lucy,  being 
brought  before  Paschasius,  governor  of 
Syracuse,  for  refusing  to  marry,  was 
asked  if  she  were  a Christian.  Said  the 
governor,  “How  standeth  this  together, 
that  a god  should  suffer  an  ignominious 
death?”  Lucy  replied,  “Nay,  rather, 
how  standeth  it  together,  that  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  and  Venus  should  be  gods  and 
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goddesses,  and  yet  commit  sins  which 
it  would  be  death  in  mortals  to  indulge 
in?”  “You  are  pert,”  said  Paschasius, 
“ and  talk  like  a child.”  Said  Lucy, 
“ It  is  not  I who  answer,  hut  the  Holy 
Ghost  within  me  that  tells  me  what  to 
answer.”  “ What ! ” exclaimed  the 
governor,  “docs  one  of  your  gods  live  in 
your  body?”  Said  Lucy,  “Every  one 
who  leads  a chaste  and  holy  life  is  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  “We’ll 
soon  drive  this  god  out,  then,”  said  Pas- 
chasius ; and  so  saying,  he  ordered  one  of 
his  officers  to  conduct  Lucy  at  once  to  a 
notorious  brothel.  When  this  got  wind, 
many  went  thither  to  dishonour  her ; but 
she  stood  like  a rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  no  one  could  move  her.  All 
the  servants  of  the  house  tried  to  push  or 
drag  her  from  her  moorings,  but  without 
effect.  Ropes  were  thrown  around  her, 
and  many  hands  haled  at  the  ropes  with 
all  their  might  and  main,  but  she  stood 
fast.  Several  yoke  of  oxen  were  attached 
to  chains  and  cables,  hut  could  not  stir 
her.  The  governor  declared  it  to  be 
witchcraft,  hut  St.  Lucy  replied,  “ I 
have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me  ; and 
because  He  is  at  my  right  hand,  I shall 
not  be  moved.” — Ado  (archbishop  of 
Treves),  Martyrology.  (Bede,  Sigisbert, 
the  Breviary,  the  Roman  martyrology, 
etc.,  have  accounts  of  St.  Lucy  and  her 
deeds.) 

An  Egyptian  idol  becomes  quite  immov- 
able. St.  Apollo,  having  heard  that  a 
grand  idolatrous  procession  was  about  to 
take  place  in  a village  of  Upper  Egypt, 
prayed  God  to  prevent  it.  Whereupon 
the  idol  became  quite  immovable,  inso- 
much that  neither  the  priests,  nor  yet  the 
combined  strength  of  all  their  attendants, 
availed  to  lift  it  from  its  pedestal.  So 
the  procession  was  perforce  abandoned. — 
Talladius  (a  personal  friend  of  St.  Apollo), 
Historia  Lausiaca. 

Some  soldiers  having  looted  Vermandois, 
are  unable  to  make  their  pack-horses  stir 
(sixteenth  century).  Some  of  the  soldiers 
of  Clotaire  I.,  having  made  great  ravages 
in  Vermandois,  piled  their  loot  on  bag- 
gage waggons  ; but,  by  the  virtue  of  St. 
Medard,  the  horses  refused  to  stir,  and 
nothing  could  make  them  move  even 
when  the  plunder  was  restored,  till  St. 
Medard  came  forward  and  gave  his 
benediction. 

Another  instance.  A thief  broke  into 
St.  Medard’s  vineyard  and  made  great 
spoil,  but  could  not  find  his  way  out. 
lie  wandered  about  all  night  with  the 
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grapes  on  his  arms  and  shoulders,  til  l 
half-dead  with  fatigue  and  fright.  Nex 
morning  he  was  caught  with  his  spoil 
and  taken  before  St.  Medard.  St.  Medar 
refused  to  commit  him,  cautioned  him: 
dismissed  him,  and  even  allowed  him  t: 
carry  away  the  grapes. — Acta  Sanctorui 
(Bollandists),  vol.  ii.  June  8. 

The  sword  of  Uther , the  pendragon 
stuck  fast  in  a steel  anvil,  immovable  cxcep 
to  Arthur.  At  the  death  of  the  pendragon 
all  the  states  and  lords  of  the  realn 
assembled,  long  ere  it  was  day,  in  till 
great  church  of  London.  And  whei 
matins  were  over,  there  appeared  in  th 
churchyard,  against  the  high  altar,  a hug 
stone,  four  square  ; and  in  the  midst  o- 
the  stone  a steel  anvil  a foot  in  height 
in  which  was  a naked  sword,  bearing  in 
letters  of  gold  this  legend,  “Who  cai 
pull  forth  this  sword  from  the  anvil,  h 
and  he  only  is  the  rightful  king  of  Britain. 
After  mass  all  the  states  went  to  look  a 
the  sword,  and  one  after  another  assayei 
to  pull  it  out,  but  without  avail.  “ Th' 
rightful  man,”  said  the  archbishop,  “i 
not  here.  This,  then,  is  my  counsel,  tha 
we  let  purvey  ten  knights  of  good  repor 
to  keep  the  sword,  till  God  shall  mak 
the  right-born  king  appear.”  This  advici 
was  followed,  and  the  crier  cried  in  tin 
streets  that  lie  who  claimed  the  crowr 
must  win  it  by  removing  the  sword.  Oi1 
New  Year's  Day  the  barons  rode  to  jous 
and  tourney,  and  it  fell  out  that  sir  Ecto 
was  amongst  the  barons,  with  sir  Kei 
and  young  Arthur.  Now,  sir  Key  ha( 
left  his  sword  at  home,  and  asked  young 
Arthur  to  go  and  fetch  it  for  him.  “ Tha 
will  I,  with  right  good  will,”  said  Arthur 
and  hasted  to  fetch  it ; but  no  one  being 
in  the  house,  he  could  not  open  the  doors 
He  was  much  vexed,  but  resolved  to  take 
instead  the  sword  in  the  churchyard 
Coming  to  the  place,  he  tied  his  horse  tc 
the  stile,  and  went  to  the  knights’  tent 
but  all  the  knights  were  gone  to  the 
j ousts,  so  he  took  the  sword  by  the  handle 
gently  wrenched  it  from  the  anvil,  anc 
took  it  to  his  foster-brother.  Soon  as  sii 
Key  saw  it,  he  recognized  it ; and,  ridinc 
up  to  his  father,  said,  “ Sir  Ector,  here 
is  the  sword  of  the  churchyard,  so  I must- 
be  king  of  Britain.”  Then  went  sir  Ector 
with  his  son  and  Arthur,  to  the  church 
and  sir  Ector  made  his  son  take  oath  how 
he  came  by  the  sword.  “ Arthur  brought 
it  me,”  said  sir  Key.  “Well,”  said  sir 
Ector  to  Arthur,  “put  the  sword  back 
into  the  anvil,  and  let  me  see  thee  pull  it 
out.”  “There  is  no  mystery  in  that,” 
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replied  Arthur,  and  instantly  replaced  the 
sword  in  the  anvil.  Then  sir  Ector  and 
sir  Key  tried  to  pull  it  out,  but  were 
unable.  “ Come,  Arthur,”  said  sir  Ector, 

“ let  us  see  you  try.”  And  Arthur  pulled 
it  forth  right  easily.  Then  did  sir  Ector 
and  sir  Key  kneel  before  Arthur ; but 
Arthur  cried,  “ Alas  ! my  father  and  my 
elder  brother,  it  is  not  meet  that  you 
should  kneel  to  me.”  “Nay,  nay,  my 
lord,”  said  Ector,  “no  son  of  mine  art 
thou.  I wot  well  you  are  of  higher  blood 
than  mine,  but  wist  not  you  were  of  royal 
blood.”  Then  all  three  went  to  the  arch- 
bishop, and  told  him  how  the  sword  had 
been  achieved,  and  the  archbishop  pro- 
claimed on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  that 
the  barons  should  again  assemble  and  try 
to  draw  the  sword ; and  so  it  was,  but 
none  was  able  to  move  it  but  only  Arthur. 
So  Arthur  was  acknowledged  king  by  the 
judgment  of  the  sword. — Sir  Thomas 
Malory,  La  Mort  d' Arthur,  bk.  i.  ch.  3-G. 

St.  \Vulf start’s  pastoral  staff  fixed  fast 
in  solid  stone.  William  the  Conqueror, 
wishing  to  fill  all  the  seats  of  dignity 
with  his  own  followers,  ordered  Wulfstan, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  to  yield  up  his  stalf 
and  ring  to  Gundulf,  because  he  could 
not  speak  Norman.  Wulfstan  had  been 
appointed  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
when  he  heard  that  he  was  deposed,  he 
went  to  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  king, 
nnd  said,  “ Thou  knowest,  0 my  master, 
liow  reluctantly  I received  this  stalf  at 
thy  bidding ; but  now  we  have  a new 
king,  a new  law,  and  a new  archbishop, 
who  found  new  rights,  and  declare  new 
sentences.  They  convict  thee,  0 saintly 
king,  of  error,  in  appointing  me  to  the 
see  of  Worcester,  and  me  of  presumption 
in  accepting  the  dignity.  Not  to  them, 
but  to  thee  only,  can  I resign  my  stalf  ; 
not  to  those  who  walk  in  darkness,  but 
to  thee  who  hast  escaped  from  the  region 
of  ignorance  and  error.”  So  saying,  he 
stuck  the  pastoral  stalf  into  the  sepul- 
chral stone ; and,  laying  aside  his  epis- 
copal robes,  seated  himself  among  the 
monks.  All  were  amazed  to  see  the  stalf 
fixed  firmly  in  the  solid  stone,  and  some 
ran  to  tell  Lanfrac  of  the  miracle.  The 
archbishop  would  not  believe  the  report, 
and  sent  Gundulf  to  go  and  fetch  the 
stalf ; but  Gundulf  found  it  so  embedded 
in  the  stone  that  he  could  not  pull  it  out. 
Then  the  king  and  archbishop  both  went 
to  the  chapter-house  to  wrench  out  the 
staff,  but  were  unable  to  move  it.  Lan- 
franc,  convinced  that  this  was  God's 
doing,  went  at  once  to  Wulfstan,  and  said 
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to  him,  “ Yerily,  God  resisteth  the  proud, 
but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble  and  meek. 
Thy  simplicity,  brother,  was  scorned  by 
us,  but  thy  righteousness  is  exalted. 
Keep  the  bishopric  over  which  God  Him- 
self hath  made  thee  overseer,  for  God 
hath  sealed  thee  by  miracle  to  the  holy 
office."  Then  Wulfstan  put  his  hand  on 
the  staff,  and  lifted  it  from  the  stone 
without  the  slightest  effort. — Roger  de 
Wendover  and  Caprave. 

Stones  crying  out. 

Luke  xix.  40.  I tell  you,  that  if  these  should 
hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately 
cry  out. 

Hab.  ii.  11.  The  stone  shall  cry  out  of  the 
wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall 
answer  it. 

Ezek.  xxvi.  26.  A new  heart  will  I give  yon. 

I will  take  away  the  stony  heart,  and  will  give 
you  a heart  of  flesh. 

Bede  preached  to  a heap  of  stones  (a.d. 
672-735).  On  one  occasion,  we  are  told, 
the  Venerable  Bede  preached  to  a heap  of 
stones,  thinking  himself  in  a church  ; and 
the  stones  were  so  affected  by  his  elo- 
quence, that  they  exclaimed,  “Amen, 
Venerable  Bede ! ” 

Stones  Obedient.  (See  Gravi- 
tation, etc.,  p.  159.) 

Job  v.  23.  Thou  shalt  be  in  league  with  the 
stones  of  the  field. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  arrests  a huge  sto)ie 
which  threatened  to  knock  down  a monaster g 
which  was  in  construction  (a.d.  1416-1507). 
While  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Cala- 
bria was  under  construction,  a stone  of 
prodigious  size,  detached  from  a neigh- 
bouring mountain,  came  rolling  down 
with  great  impetuosity  towards  the  new 
building,  threatening  great  danger  to  the 
work,  and  to  many  of  the  workmen.  A 
general  cry  of  alarm  rose  on  all  sides,  but 
St.  Francis  of  Paula,  with  perfect  calm- 
ness, lifting  his  hand,  said  “ Stop  ! ” and 
the  stone  stopped  instantly  in  its  course. 
Then,  going  to  the  rock,  he  planted  his 
staff  before  it,  and  the  rock  remained 
immovable  for  many  days.  At  last  it 
was  broken  up  and  used  in  the  walls  of 
the  building. — Le  P.  Giry,  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  witnesses  in  the  process  of 
canonization  and  the  bull  of  Leo  X. 

St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Conception  stays 
a man  carrying  a stone  who  overbalanced 
himself  (a.d.  1561-1613).  While  the 
convent  of  Cordova  was  a-building,  one 
of  the  masons,  carrying  a huge  stone,  and 
climbing  a ladder,  lost  his  balance  and 
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fell.  St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Conception 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  and,  extend- 
ing his  hand,  cried  aloud,  “ In  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  stop  ! ” Instantly 
the  stone  ceased  from  falling,  the  work- 
man adjusted  himself,  and  both  came 
slowly  and  deliberately  to  the  ground. 
“A  miracle!  A miracle!”  shouted  the 
workmen  ; but  the  saint  quietly  withdrew, 
and  returned  to  his  cell.— Godescard,  Via 
des  Saints  (continued). 

Strength  according  to  thy 
Day. 

Isa.  xl.  31.  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength.  They  shall  run,  and 
not  be  weary ; they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint. 

1 Sam.  ii.  4.  They  that  stumbled  are  girded 
with  strength. 

Psalm  xxix.  11.  The  Lord  will  give  strength 
to  His  people. 

Deut.  xxxiii.  25.  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  carries  away  a huge 
rock  which  many  men  were  unable  to  stir 
(a.d.  1452).  While  the  monastery  of 
Spezzawas  under  construction,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  a huge  rock  to  be  removed,  as 
it  obstructed  the  approach.  Many  men 
tried  by  a united  effort  to  loosen  it,  but 
without  avail ; they  tried  to  break  it,  but 
with  no  better  success.  At  length  St. 
Francis  took  it  up  in  his  hands  and  carried 
it  away  without  help  of  any  kind. 

A few  days  afterwards  he  carried  on 
his  shoulder  to  the  top  of  the  clock-tower 
a coping-stone  which  four  strong  men 
were  unable  by  their  united  strength  to 
lift. 

About  the  same  time  he  dragged  from 
a wood  by  the  river-side  two  pieces  of 
timber  which  a number  of  workmen  with 
their  united  strength  were  unable  to  move. 

During  the  same  building  operation  he 
carried  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  enabled 
his  workmen  to  lift  and  carry  about,  heavy 
weights  which  no  human  beings  could 
have  lifted,  “ if  God  Himself  had  not 
girded  them  with  strength,  or  sent  His 
angels  to  assist  them  in  supporting  the 
loads.” 

Finally,  crooked  trees  were  made 
straight,  rough  joists  were  worked  into 
shape  and  carried  to  their  places,  sawpits 
were  sunk,  and  other  work  done  by  the 
mere  word  of  command  of  the  saint,  with- 
out instrument  or  the  aid  of  man. — All 
these  instances  are  mentioned  in  the  Act 
of  Canonization. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  commands  a para- 
lytic to  carry  a huge  stone  (a.d.  1452). 
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While  St.  Francis  of  Paula  was  building^ 
his  monastery  at  Spezza,  in  the  diocese 
of  Cosenza,  a woman  from  Cortona,  who 
had  been  paralyzed  for  thirty  years,  was 
brought  before  him.  St.  Francis  bade  her 
get  from  the  carriage  and  carry  a great, 
stone  to  the  builders.  The  woman  made 
the  required  effort.  She  that  stumbled! 
was  girded  with  strength  ; she  lifted  the 
stone,  carried  it  to  the  builders,  and; 
was  perfectly  cured  of  her  disease. — 
Process  made  at  Cosenza  before  Leo  X.,. 
at  the  canonization  of  St.  Francis  of: 
Paula. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula  gives  strength  to  a 
lame  man  to  carry  a rafter  (a.d.  1452).. 
While  St.  Francis  de  Paula  was  building- 
his  great  monastery,  the  seventeenth  wit- 
ness of  the  process  made  at  Cosenza.; 
stated  that  a lame  man,  suffering  so 
severely  from  sciatica  that  he  could  not 
move,  was  brought  to  him.  The  patri- 
arch told  him  to  carry  to  the  building  a 
huge  rafter,  which  two  strong  oxen  could 
not  lift.  The  man  said,  “How  can  you 
'desire  me  to  carry  this  huge  rafter?” 
“ They  that  wait  on  the  Lord,”  said  St. . 
Francis,  “shall  renew  their  strength,; 
and  the  Lord  will  give  strength  to  His; 
people.”  The  man  charged  himself  with 
the  beam,  carried  it  to  the  building,  laid 
it  in  the  place  required,  and  was  perfectly; 
cured  of  his  malady. — Le  P.  Giry,  Life 
of  St.  Francis  of  Paula , drawn  from  the 
witnesses  called  in  the  process  of  his 
canonization. 

Sun  warded  off.  (See  Rain 
warded  off.) 

Psalm  exxi.  6.  The  sun  shall  not  smite; 
thee  by  day. 

Rev.  vii.  16.  Neither  shall  the  sun  light  on 
them,  nor  any  heat. 

Isa.  iv.  6.  There  shall  be  a tabernacle  for  a; 
shadow  in  the  daytime  from  the  heat,  and  for  a; 
covert  from  storm  and  from  rain. 

St.  Peter  of  Verona  wards  off  the  sun 
from  a public  assembly  (a.d.  1206-1252). 
St.  Peter  of  Yerona  had  a disputation  at 
Milan  in  the  open  air  with  certain  here- 
tical bishops.  The  assembly  found  the 
heat  of  the  sun  quite  intolerable,  and  St. 
Peter  prayed,  saying,  “ O Lord,  Thou 
hast  promised  that  the  sun  shall  nof 
smite  Thy  servants  by  day,  nor  the  moon 
by  night ; bring  now  the  clouds  to  bc- 
unto  us  a tabernacle  for  a shadow  from 
this  great  heat.”  No  sooner  had  he 
spoken  than  a thick  cloud  formed  a 
canopy  over  the  heads  of  the  assembly 
till  the  disputation  was  brought  to  a 
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fancy,  but  were  ultimately  credited  as 
revelations  from  heaven. 

We  are  told  that  Jesus  Christ  often 
appeared  to  her.  Thus  in  the  year  after 
her  profession,  “ il  lui  fit  part  de  sa  vie 
crucifie'e.”  One  day,  going  to  communion, 
He  put  a crown  on  her  head,  saying  as 
He  did  so,  “My  daughter,  take  this  crown 
in  token  of  that  which  will  be  given  you 
in  the  Church  triumphant.”  After  this, 
she  had  intense  headaches,  and  it  seemed 
ns  if  some  one  was  piercing  her  head  with 
sharp-pointed  bodkins.  Christ  over  and 
over  again  said  to  her,  “To  carry  My 
cross  in  your  heart,  is  to  be  crucified 
entirely  ; to  carry  it  in  your  arms,  is  to 
embrace  lovingly  every  cross  sent  as  a 
token  of  My  love.”  The  next  step  was 
to  teach  her  the  mysteries  of  His  passion, 
and  then  it  was  she  understood  what  the 
apostle  meant  by  “ Our  God  is  a con- 
suming fire.”  Sometimes  she  endured 
this  “consuming  fire”  for  the  souls  in 
purgatory,  and  sometimes  for  sinners  on 
this  earth.  It  was  about  this  period  of 
her  life  she  began  to  observe  “ The  Holy 
Hour.”  Every  Thursday  and  Friday 
throughout  the  year  she  rose  from  her 
bed  to  recite  five  Paters  and  five  Ave 
Marias,  and  she  prostrated  herself  in 
adoration  five  times  to  the  earth,  in 
homage  of  the  agony  of  Christ  on  the 
night  of  His  passion.  She  now  began  to 
introduce  the  “Devotion  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,”  but  it  took  twelve  years 
to  establish  it.  It  was  in  1G74  that  the 
idea  was  first  broached  to  her.  She  was 
at  mass.  Jesus  had  long  allowed  her  to 
repose  her  heart  on  His  bosom,  and  He 
now  revealed  to  her  the  secrets  of  FI  is 
sacred  heart.  “My  sacred  heart,”  said 
the  Saviour  to  her,  “is  full  of  love  to  man 
in  general,  and  for  thee  especially,  to 
whom  I enjoin  the  privilege  of  making 
known  the  treasures  of  love  which  it 
contains — those  treasures  of  sanctifica- 
tion and  salvation  which  alone  can  redeem 
from  hell.”  Then,  taking  His  heart,  He 
put  it  into  hers.  She  saw  it  with  her 
eyes,  and  says  it  was  like  an  atom  heated 
red  hot  in  a furnace.  Every  Friday  the 
Saviour  repeated  this,  till  the  sacred 
heart  appeared  to  her  as  the  sun  shining 
in  its  glory,  and  the  rays  falling  on  her 
own  heart  set  it  on  fire,  and  seemed  to 
reduce  it  to  ashes.  Whenever  Margaret 
Mary  mentioned  these  visions  to  any  one 
they  always  laughed  at  her,  and  she  was 
greatly  puzzled  how  to  proceed.  Christ 
came  to  her  in  this  perplexity,  showing 
His  five  wounds  blazing  with  light,  while 
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floods  of  flame  flashed  from  his  heart. 
He  spoke  of  His  great  love  to  man,  and 
of  man’s  ingratitude  to  Him.  He  told 
her  how  fully  He  trusted  in  her  to  carry 
out  Ilis  wishes  ; and  He  announced  to 
her  that  every  Thursday  and  Friday  He 
would  allow  her  to  participate  in  His 
agony  in  the  garden.  To  this  end  she 
was  to  rise  an  hour  before  midnight,  and 
remain  prostrate  on  the  ground  for  a full 
hour,  to  defy  the  devil,  and  obey  the 
commands  He  gave  her.  Margaret  Mary 
after  this  vision  was  in  a raging  fever ; 
but  all  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead 
appeared  to  her:  the  Father  placed  on 
her  shoulders  a heavy  cross  bristling 
with  thorns ; the  Son  announced  to 
her  His  love  for  this  cross ; and  the 
Holy  Ghost  announced  to  her  that  He 
would  sanctify  her  love  thereto.  It 
happened  that  the  Pere  de  la  Colombiere 
came  to  visit  the  nunnery'  this  very  year 
(1674),  and  to  him  the  visions  of  Margaret 
Mary  were  told.  He  recognized  at  once 
the  voice  of  God  therein.  During  his 
stay,  on  Christmas  Eve,  Margaret  Mary 
had  another  ecstasy,  in  which  Christ 
more  fully  developed  His  design.  The 
sacred  heart  of  Jesus  appeared  to  her  as 
a throne  of  fire  and  flames,  radiant,  but 
transparent  as  crystal.  The  wound  which 
it  had  received  on  the  cross  was  visible. 
There  was  a crpwn  of  thorns  around  it, 
and  a cross  above  it.  A voice  from  the 
midst  said  to  her  that  Christ’s  great  love 
for  man  had  induced  Him  to  show  His 
heart,  and  that  He  would  take  a signal 
pleasure  “d’etre  honore  sous  la  figure  de 
ce  coeur  de  chair,  dont  il  voulait  que 
l’image  ffit  expose'e  aux  regards  afin  de 
toucher  les  coeurs  insensibles.”  On  the 
recently  established  fete  of  the  ‘ 1 Heart 
of  the  Virgin  Mary”  (Feb.  8,  1661),  the 
Saviour  again  appeared  to  Margaret  Mary, 
and  announced  to  her  that  He  had  chosen 
the  Pere  de  la  Colombiere  to  assist  her 
in  establishing  His  wished-for  fete.  He 
again  showed  her  His  heart,  saying, 
“There,  daughter,  is  the  heart  whose 
love  to  man  is  so  great,  but  for  which  I 
receive  nothing  but  ingratitude.  I now 
command  you  to  establish  a fete  in  honour 
of  my  heart  1 le  premier  vendredi  d’apres 
l’octave  du  St.  Sacrement,’  * and  thus  to 
make  the  amende  honorable  for  this  long 
neglect ; and  I promise  that  My  heart 
shall  shower  abundant  grace  on  all  those 

• The  ffite  of  the  Saint  Sacrement  or  of  Ffite  Dieu  is  the 
Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday ; in  France  it  is  held  the 
first  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Its  object  La  to  celebrate 
the  Beal  Presence  in  the  Eucharist 
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who  observe  this  fete.  When  the  Pere 
de  la  Colombiere  heard  that  he  was  chosen 
of  God  to  carry  out  this  design  with 
Margaret  Mary,  he  set  about  the  work  in 
good  earnest ; but  he  lost  character  by 
so  doing,  was  removed,  and  packed  off  to 
England.*  The  object  was  to  stamp  out 
the  project;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  Father 
contrived  to  establish  the  “ Devotion  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  in  England.”  Margaret 
Mary  suffered  all  sorts  of  indignities  ; 
but  her  enthusiasm  was  infectious. 
Several  religious  houses  adopted  the  new 
office,  and  at  length,  in  Sept.  7,  1G68,  a 
chapel  in  the  garden  of  Paray-le-Monial 
was  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  The 
attendance  was  crowded,  the  success  com- 
plete. Margaret  Mary  was  now  the 
heroine  of  the  day  ; but  she  did  not  long 
survive  her  triumph,  as  she  died  Oct. 
17,  1690,  aged  forty-two  years,  two 
months,  and  four  days.  Her  funeral 
attracted  a most  extraordinary  concourse 
of  people.  Not  only  has  the  “ Fete  of  the 
Sacred  Heart”  been  sanctioned  by  Clement 
XII.  and  XIII.  (1732-1765),  but  Mar- 
garet Mary’s  sacred  hour  has  received  the 
sanction  of  Gregory  XVI.  (1831-1846)  ; 
and  Margaret  Mary  was  herself  beatified 
by  Pius  IX.,  June  24,  1864. — Life  and 
Works  of  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque  (a  pub- 
lication of  the  monasterjr  of  Paray  le 
Monial). 

To  most  English  renders  these  rhapsodies  will  seem 
more  than  half  profane,  and  it  will  be  a matter  of  amaze- 
ment how  they  could  bo  received  in  1864  as  divine  revela- 
tions, literally  and  verbally  true.  Yet  pope  after  pope 
cx  cathcdrd  have  pronounced  them  to  be  so.  It  is  some- 
what strange,  too,  that  the  day  appointed  " by  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  for  the  F6te  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  to  be  the 
first  Friday  after  the  octave  of  Ffite  Dieu,”  but  the  day 
fixed  by  the  Church  was  first  “the  third  Sunday  after 
Pentecost, ” and  then  “the  second  Sunday  in  July/’ 

In  the  great  plague  of  Marseilles.  1722,  Mgr.  de  Belzunce 
organized  a grand  procession  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in 
which  the  magistrates  and  the  whole  town  joined,  “et  lo 
lldau  dispnrait  aussitOt,  A tel  point  que  pendant  six 
Ectnaines  dans  une  ville  aussi  vast©  et  aussi  peupldc  que 
Marseille,  on  ne  vit  ni  morts,  ni  malades  d’aucune  sorto." 
— Breton,  Instruction  sur  lo  Sacr6  Camr  de  J6sus. 

Apparitions  of  Christ  and  of  Mary 
Magdalene  to  Martha  (a.d.  84).  Martha 
was  the  sister  of  Mary  and  Lazarus. 
Mgr.  Gudrin  says  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Theophilus  the  Syrian,  a wealthy 
seigneur,  and  that  her  mother  was 
Eucharis,  a Jewish  noble  of  the  blood 
royal.  “Elle  avait  pour  soeur  uterine 
Ste.  Mnrie  Madeleine,  et  pour  frbre  ute'rin 
St.  Lazarus.”  By  this  account  Mary 
the  sister  of  Lazarus  was  Mary  Magda- 
lene. The  pope’s  chamberlain  says, 
after  the  Ascension,  the  Jews  seized 
Martha,  and  placed  her  in  a boat  witli- 

“ Wo  ore  told  la  Hamlet  "They  are  all  mad  here." 


out  sails,  oars,  or  provisions,  and  set  her 
adrift.  That  the  boat  earned  her  to 
Marseilles,  where  she  introduced  the 
Christian  faith,  and  then  went  to  Aix, 
Avignon,  and  other  neighbouring  parts. 
She  ultimately  took  up  her  abode  at 
Tarascon,  where  she  lived  in  great  aus- 
terity ; went  about  barefooted,  dressed 
in  a coarse  woollen  robe,  and  wore  a 
“tiare  blanche  en  poil  de  chameau”  for 
head-dress.  “Son  corps  portait  une 
ceinture  de  crins  do  cheval,  remplie  de 
noeuds,  et  un  cilice  qui  lui  dechirait  les 
chairs  (!  !).  One  day  St.  Maximin 
quitted  Aix  to  visit  Martha,  and  at  the 
same  time  Trophimus  bishop  of  Arles, 
and  Eutropius  bishop  of  Orange,  without 
concert,  started  on  the  same  errand.  So 
the  three  bishops  met  at  Tarascon,  and 
consecrated  Martha’s  house  for  a Chris- 
tian church  (!  !).  As  Martha  had  no 
wine  to  give  her  guests,  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  came  and  changed  some  water 
into  wine,  which  the  bishops  greatly 
commended.  When  the  bishops  left 
Tarascon,  Martha  asked  Maximin  to 
request  her  sister  Mary  to  call  and  see 
her  before  she  died.  This  he  promised 
to  do.  Soon  afterwards,  “Notre  Seig- 
neur, pour  la  purifier  davantage,  et  lui 
donner  le  moyen  de  me'riter  une  couronno 
plus  glorieuse,”  sent  on  her  a fever  which 
lasted  for  twelve  months ; and  during 
this  time  her  sister  Mary  died.  “Les 
historiens  racontent,”  that  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,  accompanied  with  angels,  visited 
Martha  in  her  illness,  and  during  this 
visit  Martha  saw  angels  carrying  her 
sister’s  soul  to  heaven.  “Dear  sister,” 
she  cried,  “why  did  you  not  give  me  a 
parting  visit  according  to  my  request?” 
As  her  end  drew  nearer  a vast  number  of 
Christians  encamped  around,  and  Mgr. 
Gue'rin  says  the  following  miracles  are 
established  on  the  highest  possible  autho- 
rity: “ ces  prodiges  que  les  historiens 
des  premiers  siccles  nous  racontent,  ont 
done  eu  pour  tdmoins  non  pas  trois  ou 
quatre  fidbles  privildgies,  mais  tout  un 
people ’’  (!  !).  At  nightfall  Martha  had 
seven  candles  and  three  lamps  lighted, 
“ce  nombre  avait-il  quelque  chose  de 
symbolique.”  Forthwith  a great  gust 
of  wind  filled  all  the  house.  It  was  not 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  hut  the  devil  who  had 
come  to  blow  out  the  lights.  Martha 
armed  herself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  waking  her  guardians,  who  were 
asleep,  she  told  them  to  light  the  candles 
and  lamps  again.  As  they  went  out  to 
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seek  for  a light,  the  chamber  was  filled 
with  celestial  light,  and  Mary  her  sister 
appeared,  relighted  the  lamps  and  candles 
miraculously,  and  coming  to  the  bed, 
said  to  Martha,  “ Dear  sister,  I am  come 
to  see  you  before  your  death,  as  you 
wished  me  to  do.  But  see  here  ; Christ 
Himself  is  come  to  fetch  you  home. 
Come,  sister,  and  tarry  not.”  Then 
Christ  came  to  the  dying  saint,  and  said 
to  her,  “Here  am  I,  Martha;  as  you 
served  Me  with  so  much  devotion,  and 
showed  Me  such  hospitality  in  Bethany, 
I am  now  come  to  redeem  you  from 
exile,  that  where  I am  thou  mayest  be 
also.”  He  then  added,  “ Farewell, 
Martha,  for  a little  time,  while  I go  and 
prepare  a place  for  you.”  Then  Christ 
disappeared,  and  Mary,  with  a loving 
smile,  disappeared  also.  The  companions 
of  Martha,  on  their  return,  found  all  the 
candles  and  lamps  burning,  and  Martha 
requested  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air. 
She  was  laid  under  a tree,  “ et  on  y trarai 
une  croix  avec  de  la  cendre.”  At  sun- 
rise, by  her  command,  a crucifix  was 
held  before  her  (!  !).  “Come,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly ! ” she  cried,  and 
yielded  up  the  ghost.  Seven  bishops 
(Parmenas,  Germanus,  Sosthenes,  Epa- 
phras,  Marcell  us,  Evodius,  and  Synticus) 
led  the  multitude  in  singing  the  dirge, 
and  celebrating  the  funeral  rites,  which 
lasted  three  days.  “ Ils  chantaient  nuit 
et  jour  autour  de  ce  saint  corps,  ullu- 
mant  des  cierges  dans  l’dglise,  des 
lampes  dans  les  maisons,  et  des  feux 
dans  les  hois.”  She  was  buried  on 
Sunday,  nnd  St.  Front,  the  first  bishop 
of  Perigueux,  was  in  his  church,  and 
waited  in  his  chair  for  the  people  who 
were  to  join  him  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass.  Jesus  Christ  came  to  him,  and 
said,  “My  son,  come  with  Me  to  cele- 
brate the  obsequies  of  Martha,  My  host.” 
“ II  dit,  et  sur-le-champ,  tous  deux  en 
un  cl  in  d’oeil  apparurent  h Tarascon  dans 
l’dglise,  tenant  des  livres  dans  leurs 
mains : ” Christ  at  the  head  and  the 
bishop  at  the  feet,  “ et  eux  seuls  placfe- 
rent  le  corps  dans  le  tombeau,  au  grand 
dtonnement  de  ceux  qui  etaient  lh. 
presents.”  When  the  funeral  was  over, 
and  the  assembly  dispersed,  one  of  the 
clerks  asked  Christ  who  He  was,  and 
whence  He  came.  Christ  made  no  reply, 
but  handed  the  hook  He  held  in  His 
hands  to  the  clerk.  On  opening  the 
hook,  lie  found  on  every  page  these 
words,  “ The  memory  of  Martha,  the 
hostess  of  Jesus,  will  ho  everlasting.’ 
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The  book  contained  nothing  else.  Mean- 
time the  deacon  at  Perigueux  came  and 
reminded  St.  Font  that  the  congregation 
was  waiting  for  him  to  begin  mass  ; and 
the  bishop  said  he  had  been  to  Tarascon 
to  assist  in  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
Martha,  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body  he  did  not  know — God  knows  ; 
he  then  added,  “ Send  some  one  for  my 
ring  and  gloves  which  I left  in  the 
church,  when  I lifted  the  body  into  the 
grave.”  A messenger  was  sent  at  oned 
to  Tarascon,  and  brought  back  the  ring 
and  gloves.  These  gloves  were  carefully 
preserved  in  the  church  at  Tarascon  till 
1793. — Mgr.  Gudrin  (chamberlain  of  pope 
Leo  XIII.),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  101,  102  (7th  edit.  1880).  Faillon, 
Monuments  in&dits  sur  fApostolat  de  St. 
Marie-Magdeleine  (1858).  The  chamber- 
lain  refers  us  to  Peter  de  Natalibus, 
Raban  Maur,  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  and 
others,  and  assures  us  that  the  above  are 
facts  beyond  question,  witnessed  to  not 
by  three  or  four  faithful  witnesses,  but 
by  “tout  un  peuple.” 

A tale  so  full  of  anachronisms  can  scarcely  be  matched ; 
but  be  it  remembered  that  tills  biography  is  recorded  in 
tiie  nineteenth  century  ns  a history  worthy  of  all  men  to 
be  received  and  believed. 

There  I3  no  Scripture  proof  that  Mary  the  sister  of 
Lazarus  was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  general  opinion 
of  Protestants  is  that  they  were  different  persons.  With- 
out doubt  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus  anointed  the  Lord 
with  ointment,  and  wiped  His  feet  with  her  hair  (./oAnxi. 
2;  xii.  3).  Luke  (viL  37,  39)  nlso  tells  m of  a woman 
who  did  the  same,  and  in  the  heading  of  the  chapter  tills 
womnn  is  called  " Mary  Magdalene,”  but  upon  what 
authority  I know  not.  The  next  chapter  (viii.)  intro- 
duces Mary  Magdalene  by  name,  not  as  the  woman  re- 
ferred to  at  the  close  of  the  previous  chapter,  but  as  a 
new  subject  Look  at  the  last  verse  of  chap,  vil.,  “And 
Jesus  said  to  the  woman.  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee ; go 
in  peace."  And  the  next  chapter  opens  thus:  “And 
certain  women  which  had  been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and 
infirmities,  [viz.]  Mary  Magdalene.  Joanna  wife  of  Chuza, 
Susanna,  and  many  others  . . . were  with  Him."  There 
seems  no  connection  between  the  woman,  without  a 
name,  who  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  the  women 
mentioned  by  name  who  ministered  to  Him.  Matthew 
(xxvi.  7)  nnd  Mark  (xiv.  3)  mention  another  woman,  who 
nnointed  the  head,  not  the  “feet,"  of  Jesus.  It  seems 

Erobable  that  Mary,  Martha,  and  Lazarus  were  natives  of 
ethany,  a suburb  of  Jerusalem.  Certainly  they  lived 
there,  and  certainly  Lazarus  died  and  was  buried  there, 
but  Mary  the  Magdalene  was  probably  a native  of  Mag- 
dnla  in  Gadara,  near  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  quite  another 
place.  O11  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  three  anointings : 
(1)  The  woman  mentioned  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  who 
nnointed  the  head  of  Jesus ; (2)  the  woman  “ who  was  a 
sinner,"  mentioned  by  Luke,  and  called  in  the  heading 
"Marv  Magdalene;”  and  (3)  Mary  of  Bethauy,  the  sister 
of  Lazarus  aud  Martha,  mentioned  by  John. 

The  apparition  of  Dinocrates  appears 
to  St.  Perpetua.  While  Perpetua  was  .in 
prison,  a few  days  before  her  martyrdom, 
her  brother  Dinocrates  (a  boy  who  had 
died  at  the  age  of  seven)  appeared  before 
her.  He  came  from  a place  of  dismal 
darkness,  and  was  both  dirty  and  livid. 
He  had  died  of  cancer,  and  his  face  was 
still  diciigured  with  a terrible  sore.  The 
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boy  tried  to  reach  some  water  to  drink, 
for  his  tongue  and  mouth  were  parched. 
Being  unable  to  raise  the  water  to  his 
mouth,  he  groaned  mournfully.  Per- 
petua  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  sight, 
and  prayed  that  the  Saviour  would  take 
compassion  on  her  brother.  As  she 
prayed,  the  darkness  grew  light,  the 
pallor  of  the  boy  turned  to  a roseate  hue, 
the  skin  became  clean  and  healthy,  the 
sore  on  the  face  healed,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  lift  the  water  to  his  lips. 
Having  drunk  most  heartily,  he  went 
away  as  blithe  as  a lark.  “Then,”  said 
Perpetua,  “I  know  the  boy  has  been 
taken  from  purgatory,  and  has  been 
translated  to  the  communion  of  the  saints 
in  light.” — J.  C.  Robertson,  History  of  the 
Christian  Church , vol.  i.  p.  96  (1875). 

(This  account  was  written  by  Perpetua  herself.) 

The  “ Immaculate  Conception"  appears 
to  Bernadetta  Soubirous  (a.d.  1858). 
Every  one  has  heard  of  Notre-Dame  de 
Lourdes,  and  knows  that  the  village  of. 
Lourdes  is  situated  in  the  Hautes  Pyre- 
nees, at  the  meeting  of  the  seven  valleys. 
It  is  here  that  one  of  the  most  astounding 
events  of  modern  days  is  reported  to 
have  occurred,  and  the  following  account 
is  extracted  from  a pamphlet  sold  on  the 
Spot. 

Feb.  11,  a.d.  1858,  was  Thursday  in 
Shrovetide,  called  in  French  Jeudi  gras. 
It  was  on  this  day  that  three  girls  went 
to  gather  sticks  in  the  direction  of  Mas- 
sabielle.  Two  of  them  crossed  the  river, 
but  the  third,  named  Bernadetta  Soubi- 
rous, a sickly  child,  fourteen  years  of 
age,  hesitated  for  some  minutes  to  en- 
counter the  cold,  but  at  length  made  up 
her  mind  to  join  her  companions.  Sitting 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  she  had  pulled 
off  the  shoe  of  one  foot,  when  a sudden 
gust  of  wind  induced  her  to  raise  her 
head.  The  air  seemed  quite  calm,  and 
not  a leaf  was  stirring.  She  now  pro- 
ceeded to  strip  her  other  foot,  when 
another  gust  of  wind  arose.  She  thought 
it  very  strange,  and  looking  towards. the 
rock  saw  a honeysuckle  gently  waving. 
There  is  a cave  or  grot  in  this  rock, 
and  the  child  noticed  that  the  opening  of 
this  cave,  usually  quite  dark,  was  bril- 
liantly luminous.  In  the  midst  of  the 
light  appeared  a lad}',  young,  of  pleasing 
aspect,  and  arrayed  in  white.  A long 
white  veil  fell  from  her  head  to  her  feet, 
and  a blue  sash  floated  to  her  knees.  Her 
feet  were  naked,  but  on  the  instep  of 
each  foot  was  a full-blown  rose.  The 


child  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  thought  she 
must  be  dreaming  ; but  no,  she  was  wide 
awake,  and  there  stood  the  lady  in  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  smiling  at  her  incre- 
dulity. Falling  on  her  knees,  Bernadetta 
would  have  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  her  face,  but  found  her  hand  paralj'zed. 
The  apparition,  taking  a crucifix  of  gold, 
now  made  on  itself  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
after  which  the  child  was  enabled  to  sign 
herself  also.  The  lady  crossed  her  hands, 
and  told  off  between  her  fingers  the 
white  beads  of  her  rosary.  The  child 
did  the  same,  and  repeated  her  Ave  Maria. 
The  lady  beckoned  the  child  to  come 
near,  but  she  was  afraid,  and  then  the 
vision  vanished.  Bernadetta  now  crossed 
the  canal,  and  told  her  companions  what 
she  had  seen  ; and,  on  reaching  home, 
she  told  the  vision  to  her  mother.  Her 
mother,  greatly  alarmed,  thought  it  a 
trick  of  the  devil,  and  forbade  the  child 
ever  again  to  go  to  the  rive  de  Massabielle. 
Meantime,  the  news  of  the  vision  spread 
in  all  directions.  On  Sunday,  Feb.  14, 
a party  of  girls  obtained  permission  to 
accompany  Bernadetta  to  the  grot,  and 
her  mother  allowed  her  to  go ; but  told 
her,  in  passing  the  church,  to  supply 
herself  with  a phial  of  holy  water,  in 
case  the  vision  was  a wile  of  the  devil. 
When  the  girls  reached  the  spot,  there 
stood  the  lad}'  as  before,  and  Bernadetta, 
throwing  the  holy  water  towards  her, 
exclaimed,  “ If  thou  comest  from  God, 
draw  near  ; but  if  from  Satan,  avaunt ! ” 
The  lady  smiled,  especially  when  the 
holy  water  wetted  her  feet,  and  coming 
near  the  child,  bent  over  her.  Bernadetta 
had  already  fallen  on  her  knees,  and  her 
face  seemed  to  her  companions  luminous 
and  beautiful  as  that  of  an  angel.  By 
sunset,  all  the  neighbourhood  had  heard 
of  the  vision.  Well,  Thursday,  Feb,  18, 
arrived,  and  two  of  the  gentry  followed 
Bernadetta,  unknown,  to  the  grot.  It 
was  early  day,  before  sunrise.  They 
saw  the  child  go  to  the  usual  spot,  and 
there,  as  before,  stood  the  beautiful  lady, 
resplendent  in  her  glory.  One  of  the 
girls  had  brought  paper  and  pencil,  and 
told  Bernadetta  to  ask  the  lady  to  write 
her  name  down.  The  lady  smiled  at 
this  request,  and  said,  “ Child,  it  is  not 
necessary.  Come  hither  for  fifteen  suc- 
cessive days.”  Next  day  the  parents 
accompanied  their  daughter  to  the  grot, 
and  a number  of  the  neighbours  went 
with  them.  They  all  saw  the  super- 
natural change  which  came  over  the  face 
of  the  child,  but  only  the  child  saw  the 
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vision.  The  crowd  increased  every  day, 
and  thousands  of  persons  assembled 
before  the  grot  in  the  early  dawn.  The 
child  now  always  came  accompanied  by 
her  mother,  and  carrying  a candle  in  her 
hand.  She  saluted  the  lady  reverently, 
signed  herself,  crossed  her  hands,  and 
recited  her  chapelet  [or  rosary].  The 
crowd  looked  on  in  silence,  every  eye 
directed  to  the  child,  and  all  saw  her 
transfigured.  Pier  eyes  glistening,  her 
cheeks  white  and  shining,  she  gazed 
fixedly  at  the  vision,  and  sometimes  a 
tear  rolled  down  her  face.  This  went  on 
till  March  4,  the  fifteenth  day,  and  the 
police  had  directions  to  disperse  the 
crowd.  Still  Bcrnadetta  repeated  her 
visits.  By  the  direction  of  the  lady, 
she  had  made  a little  hole  in  the  earth 
near  the  rock,  and  saw  every  day  the 
stream  of  water  which  ran  from  this  hole 
increase  in  volume.  It  was  found  to 
possess  sanative  virtues,  and  numberless 
are  the  cures  ascribed  to  it.  On  Lady  Day 
(March  25,  1858)  the  crowd  which  had 
assembled  was  greater  than  ever,  thousands 
upon  thousands  assembled,  and  this  day 
the  child  asked  the  vision  her  name.  The 
vision  replied,  “I  am  the  Immaculate 
Conception,”  and  at  once  vanished. 
The  same  year,  Mgr.  Laurence,  bishop 
of  Tarbes,  instituted  a commission  of 
ecclesiastics  and  men  of  science  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter,  and  report  upon  it ; 
the  grot,  in  the  mean  time,  being  guarded 
by  a barrier.  In  1802,  Jan.  18,  the 
commission  having  already  given  in  their 
report,  the  bishop  issued  his  mandement, 
pronouncing  it  to  be  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  lady  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion had  appeared  to  Bernadetta  Soubi- 
rous  ; that  the  lady  who  so  appeared  was 
Mary,  mother  of  God  ; and,  accordingly, 
he  authorized  her  worship  by  the  faithful 
under  the  title  of  Notue-Dame  de 
Lourdes.  The  bishop  published  at  the 
same  time  the  recital  of  “ seven  un- 
doubted miracles  ” in  the  year  1858, 
strictly  investigated  by  the  commission! 
lie  furthermore  announced  that  a chapel 
would  be  erected  forthwith  in  honour  of 
the  lady  of  Lourdes,  according  to  her 
express  command,  and  he  invited  liberal 
subscriptions.  The  chapel  was  completed 
in  I860,  and  Bernadetta  retired  to  a 
convent.  A statue  of  white  marble  was 
erected  in  the  grot  in  18G2,  amidst  an 
immense  concourse  of  people.  It  repre- 
sents the  Virgin  at  the  moment  of  her 
saying,  “I  am  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion.” This  was  four  years  after  Pius 


IX.  had  enunciated  by  public  proclama- 
tion the  dogma  of  the  “ Immaculate 
Conception.”  — Lassere,  Notre-Dame  dc 
Lourdes  (sold  on  the  spot). 

Here  " I am  the  Immaculate  Conception  " makes  this 
dogma  a real  person.  Only  the  child  Bernadetta  saw  the 
vision,  and  we  are  told  she  was  a sickly  child,  and  the 
vision  occurred  soon  after  the  dogma  was  enunciated  by 
pope  Pius  IX.  Put  these  things  together,  and  the  solution 
seems  ready  at  hand. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Alfonso 
or  Ildcfonso  (a.d.  606-669).  St.  Alfonso, 
or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Roman  Breviary, 
Ildefonso,  was  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
especially  noted  for  his  devotion  to  the 
Virgin  Mar}',  whose  virginity  he  defended 
against  the  Helvidians  ; and  several 
miraculous  visions  of  Mary  were  made 
to  him  in  testimony  of  her  approval  of 
his  zeal. 

December  9,  St.  Leocadia  came  out  of 
her  grave  to  discover  to  him  where  to  find 
her  relics,  for  a long  time  lost  sight  of. 
She  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
“ O Ildefonse,  per  te  vivit  Domina  mea 
quse  coeli  culmina  tenet”  (By  thee,  0 Ilde- 
fonso, my  queen,  who  reigns  in  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  lives) ; that  is,  “ By  thee  she  is 
defended  against  heretics  who  deny  her 
on  earth.”  In  order  to  have  a proof  of 
this  visitation,  Ildefonso  seized  the  sword 
of  king  Receswinthe  who  accompanied 
Leocadia,  and  cut  off  a part  of  her  long 
veil  before  she  could  get  back  into  her 
grave.  This  relic  was  carefully  preserved 
in  the  church  of  Toledo. 

Ildefonso  established  the  fete  called 
“ The  Expectation  of  the  Lying-in  of  the 
Virgin,”  Dec.  18,  and  before  matins  he 
went  with  his  clerks  and  several  others 
to  chant  songs  in  her  honour.  When 
they  came  close  to  the  church  they  found 
it  lighted  with  such  a dazzling  light  that 
they  were  frightened  ; and  all  fled,  except 
Ildefonso  and  his  two  deacons,  who 
entered  the  church,  and  went  to  the  altar. 
Here  they  saw  the  Virgin  Mary  seated 
on  the  bishop's  throne,  surrounded  by 
a troup  of  virgins,  singing  the  songs  of 
paradise.  Mary  beckoned  Ildefonso  to 
draw  near,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  him, 
said,  “You  are  my  chaplain  and  faithful 
notary.  Receive  from  me  this  chasuble, 
which  my  Son  sends  you  from  His 
treasury.”  So  saying,  the  Virgin  herself 
invested  him  with  it,  and  told  him  to 
wear  it  only  on  the  fete-days  held  in  her 
honour.  This  apparition  is  so  indubitable, 
that  a council  of  Toledo  ordained  that 
a fete,  with  special  rites  and  a special 
office,  should  be  kept  yearly  to  perpetuate 
its  memory.  The  fete  is  still  observed 
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on  Jnn.  21,  and  called  “The  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  and  of  her  Apparition  ” 
to  St.  lldcfonso.  It  is  certainly  deserving 
of  notice  that  the  fete  is  observed  by 
the  Copts  in  Egypt. — Acta  Sanctorum. 
(See  also  Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  i. 

p.  662.) 

Apparition  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Antony 
of  Padua  in  proof  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (twelfth  century).  St.  Antony 
of  Padua  was  a staunch  supporter  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
and  the  Assumption  of  Mary.  He  was 
shocked  to  find  that  Usuard  throws  doubt 
on  these  dogmas ; and,  falling  on  his 
knees  in  his  cell,  he  prayed  God  to  pardon 
the  sins  of  those  who  dared  to  doubt. 
All  of  a sudden  his  cell  was  filled  with 
celestial  light,  and  there  appeared  before 
him  the  queen  of  heaven,  surrounded  with 
seraphin  and  eherubin.  “ My  son,”  said 
the  Virgin,  “ feel  assured  that  I was  born 
without  sin,  and  that  I ascended  into 
heaven  both  body  and  soul.  Fail  not  to 
preach  this  great  truth,  both  in  season 
and  out  of  season.”  And  the  vision 
vanished. — L’abbe  Guyard,  Life  of  St. 
Antony  of  Padua. 

These  visions  of  the  Virgin  Mnry  to  prove  her  im- 
maculate conception  nnd  assumption  are  certainly  an 
“insult  to  common  sense;”  nnd  if  these  dogmas  rest  or 
are  propagated  by  such  dreams,  they  are  indeed  base- 
less-fabrics. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Bene- 
dicta  (a.d.  1664).  One  lovely  day  in  the 
month  of  May,  St.  Maurice  appeared  to 
Benedicta,  and  told  her  to  drive  her  flock 
on  the  morrow  to  St.  Stephen's  valley, 
and  there  the  Virgin  Mary  would  visit  her. 
Next  day  her  flock  went  of  its  own 
accord  to  St.  Stephen’s  valley,  instead  of 
St.  Maurice’s  downs  as  usual.  When  the 
shepherdess  came  to  the  grotto,  she  saw 
a lady  of  surpassing  beauty,  holding  in 
her  arms  an  infant  more  beautiful  than 
its  mother.  Benedicta  could  not  persuade 
herself  that  the  vision  was  the  Madonna, 
but  thought  it  was  some  human  being, 
and  offered  her  a piece  of  bread.  The 
lad}'  smiled,  but  spoke  not.  Every  day 
for  four  months  Benedicta  saw  the  vision 
in  the  same  place,  and  the  countenance 
of  the  young  shepherdess  seemed  wholly 
spiritualized,  her  beauty  became  divine, 
and  her  speech  like  that  of  an  angel. 
When  the  young  shepherd  girl  was 
familiar  with  the  vision,  the  Virgin  broke 
silence,  instructed  her  in  divine  things, 
encouraged  her,  prayed  with  her,  and 
taught  her  certain  litanies  wholly  un- 
known in  those  parts.  These  litanies 
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were  subsequently  adopted  in  all  the 
Valley  of  Laus  (2  syl.),  and  were  called 
the  litanies  of  Loretta.  The  rumour  of 
this  visitation  soon  got  wind,  and  Mons. 
Grimaud,  judge  of  the  district,  requested 
Benedicta  to  ask  the  apparition  if  she  was 
not  the  mother  of  God,  and  if  it  was  her 
wish  to  have  a chapel  built  on  the  spot. 
When  Benedicta  risked  the  visitant  these 
questions,  she  replied,  “ I am  Mary,  the 
mother  of  God.  My  Son  wishes  to  be 
honoured  in  this  valley,  but  not  in  this 
spot.”  She  then  told  the  young  shep- 
herdess to  bring  to  the  grot  the  girls  of 
St.  Stephen  in  procession.  Benedicta 
replied,  “ But  perhaps  they  won’t  believe 

me,  unless  you  write ” “ Nay,  nay,” 

said  the  vision,  “ that  is  not  necessary.” 
On  Aug.  30,  the  girls  of  St.  Stephen,  led 
by  Mons.  Fraisse,  pastor  of  the  parish, 
went  in  procession  to  the  grot.  The  juge 
da  paix  went  with  them  to  mark  atten- 
tively all  that  transpired,  and  to  prepare 
a proces-verbal.  • The  Virgin  Mary 
appeared  to  all,  and  when  the  procession 
had  left,  and  Benedicta  was  alone,  she 
said  to  her,  “You  will  see  me  here  no 
more.”  In  1640,  a little  chapel  was 
erected  in  this  spot,  and  dedicated  to 
“ Notre-Dame  de  Bon-Rencontre.”  Hero 
the  Virgin  frequently  appeared,  and  here 
it  was  she  told  the  shepherdess,  “que 
nulle  offrande  ne  lui  etait  plus  agreable 
que  celle  de  la  couronne  mystique  du 
rosaire ; que  nulle  prifere  n’e'tait  plus 
efficace  pour  arracher  les  pe'cheurs  de 
l’abime  du  mal,  et  les  ames  souffrantes 
de  l’abime  du  purgatoire  ; — aussi  prit-elle 
depuis  lors  la  resolution  a laquelle  elle  ne 
faillit  jamais,  de  reciter  ebaque  jour,  en 
outre  de  plusieure  autres  prieres,  quinze 
rosaires  et  quinze  cbapelets  pour  honorer 
doublement  le  nombre  sucre  des  mvstferes 
du  rosaires ; et,  comme  le  jour  ne  lui 
suflisait  pas  pour  tant  de  prifcres,  pendant 
le  sommeil  de  ses  maitres,  elle  quittait 
sans  bruit  la  maison,  et,  malgrd  les  tenfc- 
bres,  le  froid,  et  la  pluie,  elle  allait  s’nge- 
nouiller  sur  le  seuil  de  l’e'glise  du  village 
oil  les  premiers  rayons  du  jour  la  trou- 
vaient  souvent  encore.”  Sometimes,  we 
arc  told,  St.  Dominic  came  from  heaven 
to  open  the  church  door  for  her,  nnd 
sometimes  angels  did  her  work  for  her, 
while  she  was  engaged  in  her  religious 
duties.  One  day,  in  the  autumn  of  1664, 
her  masters  sent  her  to  cut  grass  near 
Valserre  church.  She  entered  the  church 
intending  to  say  a short  prayer,  nnd  then 
attend  to  her  appointed  duties  ; but  when 
she  entered  the  sacred  building,  her  soul 
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was  lifted  to  heaven  in  an  ecstasy,  and 
when  she  returned  to  herself  the  sun  had 
Bunk  behind  the  mountains.  She  was 
greatly  distressed,  but  what  was  her  joy 
to  find  that  some  angel  had  cut  the  grass 
for  her,  tied  it  together  with  a rope,  and 
brought  it  to  the  church  door ! In  1665, 
Benedicta  resolved  to  replace  the  little 
chapel  with  a church,  and  this  the  young 
shepherdess  achieved  in  four  years,  and 
called  it  “ Notro-Dame  du  Laus.”  * It 
was  consecrated  Dec.  25,  a.d.  1669,  and 
after  the  midnight  mass  a vast  number  of 
the  heavenly  host  made  three  times  the 
tour  of  the  church,  singing  the  “ Gloria 
in  Excelsis,”  Sister  Benedicta  following. 
A great  crowd  was  gathered  outside,  and 
were  almost  blinded  by  the  light  which 
shone  through  the  windows  ; and  the 
vicar-generral  declares  that  the  sweet 
odours  gave  to  the  crowd  a foretaste  of 
heaven. — Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints  (1880), 
vol.  v.  p.  224. 

(Mgr.  Barnndou,  bishop  of  Gap,  Is  collecting  such  (lata 
as  these  to  effect  the  canonization  of  Sister  Benedicta, 
1886.) 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Gon- 
salvo  (a.d.  1259).  St.  Gonsalvo,  having 
retired  to  a wild  spot  near  Amarante, 
erected  there  a little  oratory  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  ; and  here  he  laboured  hard  to  in- 
struct the  neighbouring  peasantry  in  the 
Christian  faith,  and  to  kindle  in  their 
hearts  the  love  of  God.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  small  field  of  operation,  he 
prayed  to  be  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  right  way.  The  Virgin  Mary  came 
to  him,  as  he  knelt  before  her  altar,  and 
said,  “ Rise,  Gonsalvo,  and  enter  that 
religious  order  in  which  you  shall  hear 
the  Ave  Maria  both  open  and  close  the 
daily  office.”  After  great  search  be 
found  at  Vinerana  a Dominican  house 
which  began  the  morning  service  and 
ended  it  in  the  way  indicated,  and  knew 
at  once  that  he  had  found  his  haven. 
The  sequel  is  certainly  somewhat  strange, 
for  though  “ directed  by  the  Virgin  her- 
self, and  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind 
that  this  Dominican  house  was  the  lot  of 
his  inheritance,”  nevertheless  he  left  it 
after  a while,  returned  to  his  little  oratory 
near  Amarante,  and  there  remained  till 
he  died. — Didacus  de  Rosario,  Life  of  St. 
Gonsalvo. 

The  Virgin  Mary  brings  John  Grand A a 
hermit's  cloak  (a.d.  1516-1600).  John 
Grandd  was  apprenticed  to  a draper  of 

* " D»us " (2  > i/l.)  moans  a lake,  " Notrc-Iiaine  of  tho 
Lake. 


Seville,  but  wished  to  be  a monk.  When 
he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he 
entreated  the  Virgin  Mary  to  tell  him 
what  was  his  duty  to  do.  The  Virgin 
came  to  him,  brought  him  a hermit’s 
cloak,  and  said  to  him,  “John,  put  on 
this  dress,  and  enter  at  once  into  the  ser- 
vice of  my  Son.  So  only  will  you  please 
me.”  John  Grande'  put  on  the  cloak,  left 
the  house,  and  turned  hermit. — Les  Petits 
Bollandistes , vol.  vi.  p.  435. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Jour- 
dain  of  Saxony  (a.d.  1237).  One  night 
St.  Jourdain,  having  risen  from  his  bed 
for  prayer,  saw  the  blessed  Virgin  pass 
with  a company  of  celestial  maidens 
through  the  dormitory,  and  sprinkle  holy 
water  on  the  sleepers.  One  of  the 
brethren  she  passed  by  without  aspersing 
him,  whereupon  St.  Jourdain  threw  him- 
self at  her  feet,  and  asked  why  she  had 
omitted  to  sprinkle  this  brother.  The 
mother  of  God  replied,  “ Je  n’ai  point 
aspergd  celui-ci,  parce  qu’il  n’est  point 
assez  couvert ; dis-lui  done  qu’il  se  couvre, 
car  j’aime  votre  Ordre  ( Dominican ) d’un 
amour  special,  et  ce  qui  m’est  surtout 
agreable,  e’est  votre  habitude,  quoi  que 
vous  fassiez  ou  disiez,  de  le  commencer 
et  de  le  finir  par  ma  louange.  Aussi  j’ai 
obtenu  de  mon  Fils  que  personne  no 
puisse  longtemps  rester  dans  votre  Ordre 
en  e'tat  de  pe'che  mortel,  sans  qu’on  le 
couvre,  qu’il  se  repente  ou  qu’on  le  ohasse, 
de  peur  qu’il  ne  trouble  mon  Ordre  favori.” 
— Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain  of  pope  Leo 
XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints . (7th  edit.  1880), 
vol.  ii.  p.  541. 

The  Virgin  Mary  and  Christ  appear  to 
St.  Lutgardes  (a.d.  1246).  One  day  the 
Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  St.  Lutgardes 
with  sorrowful  countenance  and  much 
disfigured.  Her  dress  was  neglected,  and 
was  ail  black.  Lutgardes  demanded  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  queen  of  heaven, 
bright  as  the  sun  and  fair  as  the  moon, 
was  so  cast  down.  She  replied,  “The 
cause  of  my  affliction  is  those  vile  heretics 
the  Albigenses,  who  crucify  my  Son 
afresh.  In  vengeance  of  this  great  crime 
God  will  send  unheard-of  evils  on  tho 
earth.  To  avert  this  wrath,  Lutgardes, 
fast  for  seven  years,  taking  no  nourish- 
ment but  bread  and  water,  and  for  all 
those  years  let  your  eyes  be  never  dry  of 
tears.”  Lutgardes  observed  this  long 
fast,  and  at  the  close  thereof  Christ  came 
and  told  her  to  observe  another  seven 
years’  fast,  but  allowed  her  to  eat 
vegetables.  “This  fast  I enjoin,”  said 
Christ,  “for  the  sins  of  the  world,  to 
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reconcile  God.”  Lutgardes  observed  this 
fast  also.  Mary  d’Oignies  assured  Lut- 
gardes  that  no  one  on  earth  had  such 
power  as  she  had  to  deliver  souls  from 
purgatory.  We  know  that  the  abbot 
Simon  of  the  Cistercian  order,  who  was 
condemned  to  eleven  years  of  purgatory, 
had  his  term  shortened  by  the  intercession 
of  Lutgardes  ; and  that  the  prior  of  Oig- 
nies,  named  Baudoin,  was  rescued  from 
purgatory  altogether,  because  Lutgardes 
said  to  Christ,  “Either  erase  my  name 
from  the  book  of  life,  or  rescue  this  man 
from  purgatory  at  my  intercession.” — 
Thomas  de  Cantimpre',  Life  of  St.  Lut- 
gardes. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Nicho-r 
las,  of  Tolentino,  and  gives  him  bread.  St. 
Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  being  very  sick 
for  want  of  sufficient  nourishment,  was 
commanded  to  eat  meat,  but  replied 
that  by  so  doing  he  should  save  his  body 
at  the  peril  of  his  soul.  In  this  dilemma 
the  Virgin  Mary,  accompanied  by  St. 
Augustine,  brought  him  a loaf  of  bread, 
and  told  him,  having  soaked  it  in  water, 
to  eat  thereof  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  did  he,  and  he  recovered.  Hence 
rose  the  custom  of  distributing  in  the 
Augustine  convents  what  is  called  “the 
bread  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,”  that 
is,  consecrated  bread,  given  away  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  said  to  be  a 
specific  against  tertian  fever,  the  fever 
from  which  the  saint  was  suffering  when 
the  Virgin  came  to  him. — Antony  (arch- 
bishop of  Florence),  Chronicon. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Peter 
Thomas  (a.d.  1362).  There  was  much 
(jealousy  about  the  order  of  Mount  Car- 
mel, because  of  the  many  favours  be- 
stowed on  it  from  heaven.  St.  Peter 
Thomas  appealed  to  the  Virgin  for  pro- 
tection, and.  the  Virgin  came  to  him  in 
person,  and  said,  “Peter  Thomas,  be  of 
good  cheer,  for  the  order  of  Mount 
Carmel  shall  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  in  honour  of  Elijah,  its  founder.” 
So  saying  she  vanished,  leaving  the  saint 
full  of  the  sweetest  consolation. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistcs , vol.  i.  p.  170  (7th 
edit.  1880). 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  a widow  of 
Vclaunc,  and  hence  the  cathedral  of  Notrc- 
Dame  du  Puy  (in  France).  A widow  of 
Velaune,  the  ancient  capital  of  Velay, 
being  sick  of  a fever  which  resisted  all 
the  skill  of  the  physicians,  addressed  her- 
self at  length  to  the  Virgin,  who  directed 
her  to  go  to  Mount  Anis  to  have  her 
health  restored.  Mount  Anis  is  the  sum-  J 


mit  of  a conical  mountain  on  which  the 
church  of  Notre-Dame  du  Puy  * was 
subsequently  erected.  The  widow  arrived 
at  the  place  indicated,  and  placed  herself 
on  a square  stone  formed  like  an  altar. 
Here  she  dozed,  and  saw  a company  of 
angels  surrounding  a queen  in  royal  robes, 
from  whom  proceeded  rays  of  glory. 
“That,”  said  one  of  the  angels  to  the 
widow,  “is  the  mother  of  God,  who  has 
selected  this  spot  for  a sanctuary  ; and, 
that  you  may  not  mistake  this  vision  for 
a dream,  you  will  find  yourself  restored 
to  perfect  health.”  The  vision  then 
vanished,  and  the  widow  rose  completely 
cured.  St.  George,  governor  of  the 
church  of  Velay,  being  told  of  this  vision, 
climbed  the  Mount  Anis,  and  observed 
that  a part  of  the  plateau  was  covered 
with  snow,  although  it  was  the  middle  of 
July,  the  time  of  summer  heat;  he  also 
observed  that  footprints  of  a stag  in  the 
snow  marked  the  ground  plan  of  a church. 
The  bishop  had  a hedge  thrown  up  to  per- 
petuate the  plan,  selected  the  square 
stone  on  which  the  widow  saw  the  vision 
as  the  spot  for  the  high  altar,  and  left 
there  a shoe  of  the  Virgin  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Rome.  Nothing 
more  was  done  till  the  episcopate  of  St. 
Vosy,  A.D.  220,  when  a dame  from  Ceys- 
sac,  paralyzed,  was  laid  on  the  stone, 
had  a similar  vision,  was  cured  of  her 
palsy,  and  reported  the  whole  to  St.  Vosy. 
After  fasting  for  three  days,  St.  Vosy 
visited  the  spot,  and  found  the  enclosure 
of  St.  George  still  covered  with  snow. 
“This,”  said  he  in  transport,  “is  no 
other  than  the  house  of  God  and  gate  of 
heaven  ; ” and  he  resolved  to  transfer  the 
episcopal  seat  thither  from  St.  Paulien, 
where  it  then  was.  As  the  consent  of 
the  pope  was  necessary  for  this  transfer, 
he  at  once  started  for  Rome,  obtained  the 
required  authorization,  and  brought  back 
with  him  Scrutarius,  a young  architect 
of  senatorial  family,  whom  he  employed 
to  superintend  the  buildings.  The  design 
of  the  church  was  extremely  simple,  with 
few  ornaments,  and  the  whole  edifice  was 
finished  within  seven  years,  when  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  consecrate  it.  As 
Scrutarius  and  the  bishop  went  to  Rome 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  pope,  two 
old  men,  arrayed  in  white,  met  them, 
each  bearing  a gold  casket,  which  at  the 
consecration  the  bishop  was  requested  to 
present  to  the  church  of  Mount  Anis ; 
and  so  saying  they  disappeared  from 
sight,  The  prelate,  and  all  with  him, 
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instantly  drew  off  their  shoes,  returned 
with  the  caskets,  and  reported  what  they 
had  seen.  The  news  spread  like  light- 
ning, throngs  flocked  to  the  place,  a 
grand  procession  was  formed,  and  the 
march  to  Mount  Anis  began.  As  they 
came  to  the  church  the  doors  flew  open 
of  their  own  accord,  the  building  was 
illuminated  with  thousands  of  torches, 
and  the  altar  sprinkled  with  an  oil  the 
perfume  of  which  filled  the  whole  build- 
ing. The  bishop  intoned  the  service, 
and,  when  it  was  over,  collected  three 
hundred  of  the  torches  to  keep  as  relics. 
Two  of  them  remain  still  in  the  church 
treasury.  The  new  church  drew  a large 
concourse  of  people  to  the  place,  which 
soon  numbered  many  thousands  of  in- 
habitants. — Hamon,  Notre-Dame  de 
France ; Le  Triomphe  de  Marie,  ou  Eola- 
tion du  Mild  de  1842  ; and  Eolation  du 
Jubild de  Notre-Dame  du  Puy,  1853. 

Tasso  the  poet  and  the  apparition  (a.d. 
1544-1595).  [A  better  example  of  the 
power  of  imagination  cannot  be  given 
than  the  following,  which  will  explain 
very  many  of  the  apparitions  referred 
to  in  this  volume.  It  is  taken  from  the 
life  of  Tasso  by  Giambattista  Manso.] 
Tasso,  he  tells  us,  constantly  saw  a spirit 
which  conversed  with  him  on  theological 
and  other  subjects  ; and  the  poet  declared 
that  the  things  he  learnt  from  this  spirit 
surpassed  his  own  understanding,  and 
anything  he  had  ever  read.  Manso  being 
invited  to  come  one  evening,  Torquato 
suddenly  exclaimed,  “See,  see!  there  is 
my  spirit-friend.  Look  at  him  well,  and 
be  convinced.”  The  poet  then  entered 
on  some  abstruse  disquisition,  now  pro- 
pounding questions,  and  anon  answering 
arguments,  after  the  manner  of  a man  in 
deep  converse  with  another.  Manso, 
however,  saw  nothing  but  the  rays  of  the 
sun  shining  on  the  wall,  and  heard  no 
voice  but  that  of  Tasso  himself. — Notes 
and  Queries,  Nov.  24,  1883,  p.  401. 

This  probably  will  explain  the  legends  of  St.  Augustine 
(the  Trinity),  p.  355;  Catlierino  of  Bologna,  p.  28;  The- 
resa, p.  21 ; and  scores  of  others. 

Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

Jonx  vi.  61.  I am  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of 
this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever;  and  the  bread 
that  I will  give  is  My  flesh,  which  I will  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world. 

John  vi.  53-57.  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto 
you,  Except  ye  cat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man, 
and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you. 
Whoso  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood, 
hath  eternal  life  ; and  I will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day.  For  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My 


blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  My  flesh 
and  drinketh  My  blood,  dwelleth  in  Me,  and  I 
in  him.  As  I live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that 
eateth  Me  shall  live  by  Me. 

Matt.  xxvi.  26-29.  As  the  apostles  were 
eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and 
brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said, 
Take,  eat ; this  is  My  body.  And  He  took  the 
cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  them,  saying. 
Drink  ye  all  of  it ; for  this  is  My  blood  of  the 
new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  But  I say  unto  you,  I will 
not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine, 
until  that  day  when  I drink  it  new  with  you  in 
My  Father’s  kingdom. 

1 Cor.  x.  16.  The  cup  of  blessing  which  w re 
bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of 
Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ? 

Transubstantiation  proved  by  miracle. 
Father  Giry,  in  his  Discourse  on  the 
Fete  du  Tres-saint  Sacrement,  after 
citing  the  usual  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
giving  in  confirmation  quotations  from 
St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Augustine,  and  St.  Chrysostom,  refers  to 
the  corroboration  of  the  dogma  by  five 
general  councils — that  of  the  Lateran, 
under  Innocent  III. ; that  of  Vienne, 
under  Clement  V. ; with  those  of  Con- 
stance, Florence,  and  Trent.  He  then 
goes  on  to  say,  “le  pape  Urbain  IV.  fut 
excite'  a etablir  la  fete  du  Saint  Sacrement 
par  un  miracle  arrive  a Bolsena,  non  loin 
d’Orvieto.”  The  miracle  was  this : A 
priest,  saying  mass  in  St.  Christina,  felt 
incredulous  about  the  transubstantiation 
of  the  elements  ; but  no  sooner  had  he 
uttered  the  words  of  consecration,  than 
the  wafer  host  began  to  stream  with 
blood,  “ comme  si  elle  efit  voulu  pleurer 
l’infiddlite'  de  ce  ministre.”  It  shed  such 
a profusion  of  blood,  that  the  corporal, 
the  napkins,  and  even  the  altar,  were 
completely  covered  with  it.  The  pope, 
informed  of  this  “miracle,”  had  the  blood- 
stained articles  sent  to  Orvieto,  where 
they  were  received  with  great  pomp,  and 
a procession  containing  a vast  number 
of  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
other  Church  dignitaries.  They  were 
duly  deposited  in  the  ancient  church  of 
Orvieto,  till  a magnificent  church  was 
erected  for  their  reception,  the  first  stone 
being  laid  by  Nicholas  V. 

Blood  from  the  host  proves  the  dogma 
of  transubstantiation  (a.d.  1698).  St. 
Andrew  Avellin  was  a staunch  advocate 
of  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation.  One 
day  a communicant  who  disbelieved  it, 
after  receiving  the  wafer,  wrapped  it  in 
his  handkerchief,  with  intention  of 
analyzing  it  when  he  reached  home. 
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When  he  opened  his  handkerchief  he 
found  it  saturated  with  the  blood  which 
had  flowed  from  the  host.  He  ran  back 
to  St.  Andrew,  confessed  his  “ sacrilege,” 
and  recounted  the  “ miracle.”  St.  An- 
drew took  advantage  of  this  to  prove  the 
verity  of  the  mystery,  and  the  bloody 
handkerchief  was  carried  in  procession 
ns  a proof  which  could  not  bo  gainsaid. — 
Mgr.  Gudrin,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  305. 

A host  bleeds  profusely  from  the  knife 
of  a Jew.  In  a.d.  1290,  under  the  reign  of 
Philippe  le  Bel,  a poor  woman  pawned 
her  best  gown  to  a Jew.  Easter  Sunday 
being  at  hand,  she  asked  the  pawnbroker 
to  let  her  have  it  for  that  one  day,  and 
the  Jew  replied  he  would  let  her  have  it 
entirely,  if  she , would  bring  him  the 
consecrated  wafer  which  the  priest  gave 
her  in  the  communion.  This  she  did, 
nnd  the  Jew,  placing  it  on  the  table, 
stabbed  it  over  and  over  again  with  his 
penknife.  Blood  in  great  streams  flowed 
from  the  wounds,  splashing  the  woman 
and  her  children.  “La  meme  chose 
arriva  lorsqu’il  la  pendit  avecunclou  (!!), 
la  frappa  a coups  defouet  (! !),  etla  perqa 
avec  une  lance  (! !).”  Then  casting  it 
into  the  fire,  it  fluttered  among  the  flames, 
but  received  no  harm.  “ Enfin,  sa  rage 
l’ayant  porte  li  la  plonger  dans  une 
chaudibre  d’eau  bouillante,  a l’heurc 
meme  l’eau  prit  la  couleur  de  sang,  et 
l'hostie  se  fit  voir  en  la  forme  de  Jesus 
Christ  crucifie,  eleve  au-dessus  de  la 
cliaudiere  (!  !).”  The  Jew,  in  affright, 
hid  himself  in  the  coal-hole.  A woman 
passing  by,  entered  the  house,  and  saw 
“ Notre-Seigneur  en  cet  etat ; et  alors 
cette  hostie,  reprenant  sa  premiere  forme, 
se  vint  mettre  saine  et  enticre  dans  un 
petit  vase  qu’elle  avait  entre  les  mains  (! !). 
Elle  reijut  ce  tre'sor  avec  beaucoup  de 
re've'rence,  et  le  porta  aussitot  a Teglise 
de  St.  Jean-en-Grbve,  oil  on  le  conservait 
encore  tres-pre'eieusement  avant  la  Revo- 
lution, et  d’oii  on  le  portait  tous  les 
ans  en  procession,  je  jour  de  l’octave  du 
St.  Sacrement.”  The  king  and  bishop 
of  Paris  were  informed  of  this  prodigy, 
and  the  house  where  it  occurred  was 
converted  into  a church. 

This  tale  Is  given  ns  n sober  fact  by  Father  Giry,  in  his 
discourse  on  the  " Ffite  du  l’r&s-saint  Sacrement,’’  to  per- 
suade Christians  to  observe  the  feast  nnd  honour  it.  Mgr. 
Guerin,  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  repeats  it  with 
full  approbation  in  his  Vies  det,  Saints,  vol.  xvi.  p.  472 
(7th  edit.  1880).  nnd  Introduces  the  tide  with  the  following 
words: — “Pour  l'autre  hostie  [the  other  was  about  the 
"stolen  host  which  flew  into  the  air,"  p.493).  le  mirncleen 
eat  plus  trngique,  inula  il  n’est  pas  molns  cdltbre,  ni  molns 
nutheutique  (1 1)."  For  my  own  part,  one  oT  the  greatest 
marvels  of  this  “authentic  story,  is  the  simplicity  of  the 
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woman  in  asking  the  pawnbroker  to  give  her  back  her 
Sunday  gown  for  nothing. 

Blood  issues  from  the  host  which  was 
pierced  by  some  Jews  (a.d.  1370).  (1) 

Some  Jews,  in  1370,  took  from  St. 
Gudula’s,  in  Brussels,  some  consecrated 
wafers,  which  they  pierced  with  pen- 
knives. Blood  issued  from  the  wounds. 
Happily  the  wafers  were  rescued  from 
their  hands,  and  safely  deposited  in  the 
church  of  St.  Gudula,  where  every  year, 
in  the  month  of  July,  they  are  carried  iu 
saered  procession. 

(2)  At  Dijon,  the  capital  of  Burgundy, 
there  was,  before  1791,  a miraculous  host 
in  St.  Chapelle,  sent  from  Rome,  in  1133, 
by  pope  Eugenius  IV.  to  Robert  Anclou, 
canon  of  the  Church.  This  wafer  bad 
been  stabbed  by  a Jew,  and  a vast  stream 
of  blood  issued  from  the  wound.  King 
Louis  XII.,  being  cured  of  a distressing 
malady  by  the  virtue  of  this  wafer,  sent, 
to  the  church  his  coronation  crown.  On 
Feb.  10,  1794,  this  sacred  host  was 
thrown  into  a brazier  and  burnt  to  atoms, 
“aux  applaudissements  de  la  de'magogia 
et  de  l’enfer.”  No  vestige  of  St.  Cha- 
pellenow  remains. — Father  Giry,  Discourse 
on  the  Fete  Lieu  or  Holy  Sacrament. 

The  truth  of  the  dogma  of  transubstantia- 
tion  proved  by  actual  conversion.  At  the 
Augustine’s,  "in  Louvain,  part  of  a wafer 
is  still  shown,  which  was  brought  from 
Middelburg,  the  capital  of  Zeland,  wbero 
it  was  actually  turned  into  flesh,  in  the 
mouth  of  a young  man,  named  John  of 
Cologne,  who  came  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist  unworthily. — Father  Giry, 
Discourse  on  the  St.  Sacrament. 

The  host  appears  in  the  likeness  of  the 
Chihl  Jesus.  The  bishop  took  a wafer, 
made  in  the  likeness  of  bread,  aud  at  the 
lifting  up  [i.e.  the  elevation  of  the  host], 
there  came  a figure  in  the  likeness  of 
a child,  whose  visage  was  as  red  and  as 
bright  as  fire  ; and  He  smote  Himself  into 
the- consecrated  bread.  So  they  all  saw 
that  the  bread  was  formed  of  a fleshly 
man  ; and  then  the  bishop  put  the  corporal 
into  the  holy  vessel  again.  And  sir 
Galahad,  as  he  kneeled  down,  received 
his  Saviour. — Malory,  History  of  Frince 
Arthur,  pt.  iii.  101,  102. 

This  Uistory  of  Prince  Arthur  Is,  of  course,  romance, 
but  there  would  be  no  point  in  the  tramubstnntintiou 
unless  it  pictured  forth  the  genera]  belief.  It  seems, 
however,  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  consubstantlation  moro 
than  transubstantintion,  for  the  Child  Jesus  “sinoto 
Himself  Into  tlio  breud,”  and  did  not  transmute  tho 
bread. 

Christ  rises,  in  the  form  of  a child,  from 
a sacred  host.  At  Braine,  in  the  diocese 
of  Soissons,  there  was,  up  to  the  first 
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quarter  of  the  eighteenth  contury,  a 
miraculous  host  shown  in  the  Premonstra- 
tensian  church.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  presence  of 
the  archbishop  of  Reims  and  the  bishop 
of  Soissons,  a beautiful  young  child  rose 
out  of  the  sacred  host,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  conversion  of  several  Jews,  who 
had  sworn  to  believe  in  transubstantiation 
when  they  saw  with  their  own  eyes  the 
God  of  the  mass.  This  host,  with  the 
chalice,  and  chasuble  worn  on  the  occasion, 
and  even  the  tools  employed  in  making 
the  bread,  were  long  preserved  in  the 
church.  The  host  was  seen  by  Dom 
Marten  in  1718.  The  chalice  has  quite  dis- 
appeared, but  the  box  in  which  it  was  kept 
remains  still.  The  chasuble  was  sold  by  the 
prior  for  some  ecclesiastical  ornaments.. 
The  annual  procession  is  still  made. 

St.  Antony  proves  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation by  Boniville’s  mule.  St. 
Antony  of  Padua  had  a disputation  one 
day  with  Boniville  on  the  sacrament  of 
the  mass.  Boniville  denied  the  transub- 
stantiation, and  Antony  maintained  its 
truth.  To  convince  his  adversary  of  his 
error,  St.  Antony  told  Boniville  to  shut 
up  his  mule  and  give  it  no  food  for  three 
days.  At  the  end  of  this  fast,  St.  An- 
tony held  out  to  the  mule  a consecrated 
wafer,  and  Boniville  threw  towards  it 
a feed  of  oats.  The  mule  took  no  notice 
of  the  oats,  but  fell  on  its  knees  before 
the  holy  wafer,  adoring  it  as  its  Creator 
and  Lord  (! !).  This  “ miracle  ” greatly 
comforted  the  Catholics,  but  infuriated 
the  heretics.  Boniville,  however,  was 
converted  by  it. — Edward  Kinesman 
(1623),  Lives  of  the  Saints , p.  365.  (He 
adds,  “ It  shalbc  vnbeliefe  not  to  geue 
credit  to  the  manifest  verity  of  St.  An- 
thony’s miracles.  Euen  so  to  deny  the 
due  honour  vnto  the  merits  of  the  saint, 
shalbe  a kind  of  enuy.”) 

As  a supplement  to  this  legend  may  be  given  ono  told 
by  St.  Optat,  bishop  of  Milah,  in  Africa.  Some  Donatists 
threw  the  consecrated  bread  to  some  dogs  ; but  the  dogs, 
instead  of  touching  the  sacred  food,  turned  on  the  Dona- 
tists  in  great  fury,  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 

°o*Thc  “Mule  Miracle,”  as  it  is  called,  is  given  some- 
what differently  by  the  abbot  Guynrd.  He  says  the  dispu- 
tant was  one  Guiaid  (not  Boniville),  that  he  was  one  of 
the  Alblgeuses,  and  that  the  proposal  to  try  the  mule  was 
made  by  him  and  not  by  St.  Antony.  He  says  tho  mule 
not  only  knelt  '*  to  his  creator  " (the  host),  but  " plavant 
sa  t6te  sur  le3  pieds  d’Antolue,  reste  immobile  dans  cette 
position.”  The  Alblgenses  were  covered  with  rage  and 
confusion,  but  the  joy  of  “the  Catholics"  was  unbounded. 
Guiaid  was  converted,  and  a great  number  of  “ heretics." 
This  occurred  at  Toulouse,  and  a nephew  of  Guiaid  made 
a tnblcture  of  the  “Mule  Miracle,"  and  below  it  is  a Latin 
inscription,  which  may  still  be  seen  over  the  chapel : — 

. . . celso  stntuerc  loco  splrantia  signn  : 

In  fori  bus  stat  equus,  supplex  ante  ora  dicatl 

Corporis,  effigies  cultus  moiiumenta  verendi 

1111  spretn  fero  calathis  portutur  avena. 


Above  the  door  in  living  sculpture  wrought, 

The  host  and  oats  before  the  hinny  brought. 

The  beast  in  worship  kneels,  and  scorns  to  nibble 
The  tempting  bait  beside  him  in  the  cribble. 

St.  Gregory  proves  the  reality  of  tran- 
substantiation (a.d.  540-604).  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  celebrating  one  day  the  “holy 
sacrifice  of  redemption,”  offered  the 
bread  to  a woman,  and  in  so  doing  uttered 
these  words,  “The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  to 
everlasting  life.”  Observing  the  woman 
smile  as  he  spoke  these  words,  he  took 
away  the  bread,  and  placed  it  on  the 
altar.  When  mass  was  over,  he  asked 
the  woman  why  she  had  smiled  at  the 
solemn  moment  of  receiving  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ.  She  replied,  because  he 
said  the  little  piece  of  bread  was  the 
body  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  St.  Gregory, 
on  hearing  this,  fell  on  his  knees  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  and  began  praying  that 
the  Father  of  lights  would  illuminate  the 
soul  of  this  benighted  woman.  On  rising 
from  his  knees,  he  showed  the  woman 
that  the  piece  of  bread  he  had  taken  from 
her,  and  placed  on  the  altar,  was  real 
flesh,  with  all  the  ingredients  of  meat. 
The  woman  saw  it  was  so  ; she  could  not 
disbelieve  her  eyes,  and  was  converted. 
St.  Gregory  then  prayed  again,  and  the 
flesh  was  reconverted  into  bread.  These 
miracles  greatly  confirmed  the  Church  in 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. — John 
the  deacon,  Life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 
(Written  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  the 
express  desire  of  pope  John  VIII.) 

St.  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury , proves 
the  real  presence  (a.d.  875,  942-958). 
Alban  Butler  tells  us  that  some  of  the 
clergy  at  Canterbury  doubted  the  real 
presence  of  Christ’s  body  in  the  Eucharist. 
St.  Odo  prayed  that  God  would  demon- 
strate to  them  the  truth  of  this  mystery  ; 
and  while  he  was  saying  mass  in  the 
cathedral,  at  the  breaking  of  the  host, 
blood  was  seen  by  all  present  distilling 
from  it  into  the  chalice.  The  saint  called 
up  to  the  altar  those  who  doubted,  and 
they  joined  the  archbishop  in  a solemn 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  having  vouch- 
safed this  miracle  to  remove  their  doubts. 
— Lives  of  the  Saints,  July  4. 

Surely  this  is  not  very  logical.  This  is  an  axiom  of  the 
[Roman  ] Catholic  Church  : 'Totus  Chrlstus  in  to  to  sacra- 
niento,  et  totus  in  qualibet  parte  sacronieiiti."  So  that 
whether  you  cut  or  break  the  bread  after  consecration, 
each  individual  part  contains  the  whole  Christ.  If  so, 
no  incision  can  possibly  divide  the  Saviour’s  body  or  make 
it  bleed,  any  more  than  cutting  off  an  arm  can  divide  tho 
soul.  It  must  be  obvious,  if  by  cutting  the  host  in  two 
you  make  it  bleed,  then  you  have  so  divided  it  that  each 
part  does  not  contain  the  entire  Christ,  you  have  cut  the 
Christ ; but  if  every  fragment  contains  totus  Christ  us,  it 
is  a physical  impossibility  to  cut  Christ  and  make  Him 
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Tilman's  book  in  proof  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  Tilman  wrote  a book  entitled 
De  Miraculis  vcri  Sacramenti,  which  is 
divided  into  forty-four  chapters,  to  prove 
the  real  presence. 

Ch.  i.  Tells  us  of  a farmhouse  freed 
from  the  haunting  of  evil  spirits  by  cele- 
brating mass  therein. 

Ch.  ii.  Tells  us  of  a duke  of  Saxony 
who,  at  the  time  of  mass,  saw  in  the 
Eucharist  the  form  of  an  elegant  young 
child. 

Ch.  v.  Tells  us  of  one  whose  shackles 
fell  off  at  the  time  when  a mass  was  said 
for  him. 

Ch.  vi.  Tells  about  one  Baraca,  a sea- 
man, who  escaped  shipwreck  by  “the 
salutary  host  of  the  Eucharist.” 

Ch.  xx.  Tells  us  how  one  Satyrus 
(brother  of  St.  Ambrose)  was  saved,  in 
shipwreck  by  having  the  Eucharist  hang- 
ing about  his  neck. 

Ch.  xxix.  Is  about  a Eucharist  flying 
through  the  air  to  an  altar,  and  there 
appearing  in  the  form  of  a most  beautiful 
child  upon  the  paten. 

Ch.  xxxvi.  Tells  us  of  a host  which 
skipped  thrice  from  off  the  altar,  because 
it  was  defiled  b}'  a little  fly. 

The  Latin  titles  of  this  interesting  book  are  subscribed. 

(i.)  De  preedio  ab  infestatione  malignorutn  spirituum 
liberatio,  per  ublationem  sacrificii  corporis  Christi. 

(il.)  De  Saxoniae  duce,  qui  sub  sacrificio  Missaj  vidit 
speciem  elegantis  pueruli  in  eucharistia. 

(v.)  De  quodam  cujus  vincula  solvebantur  tempore,  quo 
pro  illo  ofierebatur  sucrlficium  Missa?. 

(vi.)  De  Baraca  nauta  persalutarem  Hostiam  cucharistire 
a nnufrngio  libernto. 

(xx.)  Quomodo  Satyrus,  divi  Anibrosii  frater,  eucharis- 
tiam  colio  appensam  habens,  in  naufragio  incolumis  ser- 
vatur. 

(xxix.)  De  eucharistia,  qu®  a terra  suapte  virtute  sub- 
limata  per  nera  ferebatur  ad  altare,  ibidemque  in  specio 
venustissirni  pueri  apparuit 

(xxxvi.)  De  Hostia  tertio  ab  altari  divinitus  projecta,  eo 
quod  choice  esset  contaminata. 

Transubstantiation  proved  on  the  testi- 
mony of  devils  (a.d.  1602).  When  Sara 
Williams  was  examined  by  her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  for  Causes  Ecclesiastical, 
April  24,  1G02,  we  are  told  that  her  devil 
proved  the  real  presence  thus:  (1)  The 
devil  was  commanded  by  the  priestly 
exorcists  to  kiss  the  sacrament.  He  durst 
not  disobey ; but,  being  asked  what  he 
had  kissed,  replied,  “ The  body  of  Christ, 
and  it  has  eyes  in  it.”  (2)  On  another 
occasion  the  priests  held  to  the  devil  the 
blessed  sacrament,  and  bade  him  adore 
his  Lord  and  God  ; whereupon  the  devil 
answered,  “ He  is  thy  God  indeed  ; and 
if  you  believe  it  not,  cut  it  with  a knife, 
and  you  will  see  it  bleed.”  (See  note,  p. 
491). — Samuel  Harsnet  (afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  York),  Popish  Impostures  ( 1604), 
p.  130. 


[Pr.  III. 

In  the  Book  of  Miracles,  Dibdale  asks  the  devil,  “What 
sayest  thou  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar ?’*  And  the 
devil  replies,  " It  is  the  very  body  of  Christ." 

The  Eucharist , impatient  to  enter  the 
mouth  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  leaps 
from  the  paten  to  the  lips  of  the  saint  (a.d. 
1317-1380).  Raymond  of  Capua,  tho 
confessor  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  assures 
us,  as  a solemn  fact,  that  “the  Eucharistic 
victim,  as  if  impatient  of  going  to  reside 
in  that  temple  of  purity,  Catherine  of 
Siena,  actually  placed  itself,  one  day, 
on  the  paten,  at  the  moment  the  priest 
advanced  towards  the  saint  to  administer 
it  to  her.”  He  furthermore  affirms  that 
many  persons  have  borne  witness,  from 
their  own  personal  knowledge,  that  the 
holy  host,  at  the  momeut  of  communion, 
sometimes  jumped  from  the  hands  of  the 
officiating  priest  into  the  mouth  of 
Catherine. — Lfeof  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 

Mgr.  Gu6rin,  the  pope’i  chamberlain,  quotes  this  para- 
graph, and  his  French  translation  runs  thus : “ La  victime 
euclmristiquo,  coimno  si  elle  edt  6t6  impatient©  d’aller 
rfoider  dans  co  tabernacle  de  puret6  et  de  sainte  adora- 
tion, vint  un  jour  se  placer  d’elle-mfime  sur  la  patfcne  au 
moment  oh  son  confesseur  s’avancait  pourdonner  la  com- 
munion ft  son  illustro  p<Snitcnte.”  From  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  change  of  the  bread  does  not  hike  place  at 
tho  moment  of  consecration,  but  at  the  moment  of  com- 
munion. 

St.  John  of  St.  Facond  often  saio  Christ 
visible  in  the  Eucharistic  elements  (a.d. 
1430-1479).  John  of  St.  Facond,  in 
Spain,  had  often  the  advantage  of  seeing 
with  liis  eyes  the  visible  Saviour  in  the 
eulogie  or  consecrated  bread,  and  this 
visible  manifestation  of  Christ  took  from 
him  all  difficulty  in  understanding  this 
sacred  mystery.  The  bread  might  appear 
to  be  bread  to  unbelievers,  but  he  saw 
with  his  eyes  Christ  there,  Christ  visible, 
and  it  would  be  more  mysterious  that  his 
eyes  should  see  clearly  what  is  not,  than 
that  the  consecrated  bread  should  be 
changed  into  the  sacred  Person  of  our 
salvation. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists) , 
vol.  ii.  June  12,  p.  616. 

This  argument  is  wholly  worthless,  as  our  eyes  are  per- 
petually seeing  “what  is  not,”  ns  in  dreams,  visions, 
trances,  delirium,  fever,  and  fifty  other  abnormalities. 
False  sights  and  false  noises  are  phenomena  known  to  all 
medical  men,  and  aro  treated  as  symptoms  of  diseased 
action. 

Laurentius  of  Brindisi  saw  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist  (a.d.  1559-1619).  “ One  day,” 

says  his  chief  biographer,  “the  blessed 
Laurentius,  during  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  immediately  after  the  consecration, 
saw  the  Saviour  Himself,  visibly,  in  the 
sacred  host.  He  was  under  the  form  of 
a little  child,  who  caressed  Laurentius, 
and  smiled  on  him  lovingly.  Brother 
Adam  de  Rovigo,  who  was  officiating, 
says  he  also  saw  the  infant  Jesus,  and 
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fell  as  if  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
where  he  lay  for  fifteen  minutes.  On 
coming  to  himself,  he  fell  in  adoration 
before  the  divine  Infant.  What  were  his 
emotions  ‘ il  n’y  a qu’un  habitant  du  ciel 
ui  pourrait  les  ddcrire.’  ” — Mgr.  Gue'rin, 
7ies  des  Saints,  vol.  vi.  p.  127.  (He  does 
not  tell  us  who  was  “ son  principal  bio- 
graphe,”  but  subjoins,  as  a colophon  to 
the  life,  Palmier  Se'raphique.) 

St.  Leo  brings  blood  from  the  sacred 
wafer.  If  any  one  of  note  required  a relic, 
St.  Leo  was  wont  to  say  mass,  and  then 
dividing  the  corporal,  give  part  of  it  for 
a relic.  If  the  receiver  seemed  dissatisfied, 
Leo  would  prick  the  wafer  with  a knife, 
and  blood  would  issue  from  the  wound. 
(See  Bleeding  Relics,  p.  262.) — Da- 
masus  (died  a.d.  380),  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
(See  Blood  of  Jesus,  etc.,  p.  269.) 

, (See  St.  Odo,  p.  491,  note.) 

St.  Theresa  of  Avila  often  saw  Christ 
Himself  in  the  host  (a.d.  1616-1582). 
Christ  often  showed  Himself  to  St.Theresa 
in  the  consecrated  wafer,  sometimes  as  a 
child  of  surpassing  beauty,  sometimes  in 
Ilis  passion,  sometimes  in  His  resurrec- 
tion. Once  on  Palm  Sunday,  after  she 
had  received  the  host  into  her  mouth,  it 
bled  so  profusely  she  could  not  swallow 
it.  The  blood  was  warm,  as  if  it  flowed 
from  living  veins.  Her  terror  was  un- 
speakable, but  Christ  whispered  to  her 
not  to  fear,  for  His  blood  was  the  fount 
of  grace. — Her  Autobiography. 

Fire  respects  the  Holy  Eucharist  (May  26, 
1608),  In  a.d.  1608  a fire  consumed  the 
abbey  of  Notre-Dame  de  Faverney,  in 
Franche  Comte' ; but  though  the  mon- 
strance, which  contained  two  hosts  and  a 
finger  of  St.  Agatha,  was  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  flames,  it  remained 
miraculously  suspended  in  the  nir,  with- 
out anything  to  support  it,  and  continued 
so  for  thirty-three  hours.  More  than  ten 
thousand  persons  witnessed  the  miracle, 
and  fifty-two  of  the.  principal  witnesses 
signed  the  proces-verbal,  which  was  sent 
to  the  archbishop  of  Besanfon,  who  care- 
fullyexamined  into  the  matter,  and,  being 
satisfied  of  its  truth,  commanded  the 
account  to  be  published.  In  the  bull  of 
Paul  V.  all  the  chief  points  of  the  marvel 
are  duly  rehearsed.  “ L’dclatante  ve'ritd 
du  dogme  cathol  ique  confondit  les  he're'- 
tiques,  qui  travaillaient  alors  h,  introduire 
leurserreursdans  la  province.  Nuld’entre 
oux  n’osa  e'lever  publiquement  la  voix 
contre  les  faits  racontes  dans  les  relations 
authentiques ; et  leur  silence  est  une 
preuve  de  plus  de  l’evidence  du  miracle.” 


— Fanny  de  Poinctes  Gevigney,  Faverney 
et  sa  Sainte  Hostie. 

Sister  Benedicta  receives  her  Well  Be- 
loved, at  the  hand  of  an  angel  (a.d.  1643- 
1718j.  While  the  Jansenists  were  masters 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Lake  (Laus,  2 syl.), 
an  angel  offered  “to  give  Sister  Benedicta 
her  Well  Beloved.”  The  tabernacle 
-opened  to  them  of  its  own  accord,  and 
immediately  the  angel  took  up  the  pyx, 
the  “ blessed  Jesus  entered  into  the  heart 
of  the  saintly  shepherdess,  while  another 
angel  assisted  at  the  holy  ceremony.” — 
Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  v.  p.  227. 

(Mgr.  Barnadou,  bishop  of  Gap,  is  collecting  such  data 
ns  these  to  effect  the  canonization  of  Sister  Benedicta, 
1883.) 

An  angel  brings  to  St.  Columba  “ the 
sacred  body  of  Jesus  Christ  ” (a.d.  1477- 
1501).  Not  unfrequently  St.  Columba 
received  the  Holy  Communion  from  the 
hands  of  Christ  Himself.  One  day  her  con- 
fessor went  to  say  mass  in  another  church, 
and  Columba  entreated  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  satisfy  her  ardent  desire  “to  unite 
herself  to  Christ.”  In  a few  seconds  an 
angel  came  to  her,  “holding  between  his 
fingers  the  sacred  body  of  Christ,”  and 
gave  it  her.  Her  confessor,  missing  the 
wafer,  was  greatly  distressed,  and  the 
next  time  he  saw  St.  Columba,  told  her 
of  his  trouble.  “ Grieve  not,  my  father,” 
she  replied  ; “an angel  brought  the  miss- 
ing fragment  of  the  host  to  me,  and  it 
now  reposes  in  my  heart.”  “ In  that 
case,  my  daughter,”  said  the  confessor, 
“I  rejoice,  and  thank  God.  Blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord.” — Sebastian  of 
Perousa,  Life  of  St.  Columba  of  Eieti. 

A stolen  host  flies  into  the  air,  when 
the  pyx  is  opened  (a.d.  1274).  In  1274, 
under  the  reign  of  Phippe  le  Hardi,  a 
thief  stole  the  pyx  from  the  church  of 
St.  Gervais,  in  Paris,  and  carried  it  to 
the  Champ  du  Landit,  near  St.  Denis. 
Here  he  opened  the  vase  to  throw  away 
the  sacred  host  which  he  expected  to 
find ; but  the  moment  the  pyx  was 
opened,  the  host  flew  upwards,  and  began 
to  flutter  about  the  man.  Some  peasants 
who  saw  it  went  and  told  the  abbot  of 
St.  Denis,  whose  name  was  Mathieu  de 
Vendome,  and  the  abbot  told  the  bishop 
of  Paris.  These  two  Church  dignitaries 
at  once  organized  a large  procession, 
which  proceeded  to  the  place,  singing 
sacramental  hymns.  When  the  proces- 
sion reached  the  Champ  du  Landit,  all 
saw  the  host  fluttering  in  the  air,  and 
immediately  the  cure  who  consecrated 
it  appeared,  the  host  placed  itself  in  his 
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hands  in  the  sight  of  an  infinite  number 
of  people.  The  abbot  and  bishop  or- 
dained that  every  Friday  the  church  of 
St.  Gervais  should  chant  a canticle  in 
memory  of  this  miracle,  and  that  once 
a year  a special  office  should  be  held  on 
Sept.  1.  This  host  disappeared  at  the 
Devolution,  but  the  office  is  still  re- 
hearsed. 

The  consecrated  wafer  converted  into  a 
serpent  (sixth  century).  St.  Melanius 
administered,  at  one  time,  the  eulogie  or 
sacred  bread  to  four  bishops.  One  of 
them  (Mars  of  Nantes),  instead  of  eating 
it,  hid  it  in  his  bosom,  that  he  might  not 
break  his  Lenten  fast.  When  the  service 
was  over,  the  bread  thus  hidden  had 
been  converted  into  a serpent ; where- 
upon the  bishop  returned  to  St.  Melanius, 
confessed  his  sin,  obtained  absolution,  and 
was  delivered  from  his  tormentor. — Dora 
Lobineau  (contemporary),  Life  of  St. 
Melanius. 

The  consecrated  wafer  converted  into  a 
stone.  A disciple  of  St.  Chrysostom 
induced  his  wife,  who  was  an  Arian, 
to  accompany  him  on  one  occasion  to 
St.  Chrysostom’s  church.  When,  at  the 
mass,  the  woman  received  the  eulogie, 
she  held  it  in  her  hand  till  she  reached 
home,  and  then  put  it  into  her  mouth  to 
eat  as  a morsel  of  ordinary  food.  When, 
however,  she  tried  to  bite  it,  she  found 
it  had  become  “ a veritable  petrifaction, 
hard  as  a flint.”  Alarmed  at  this  prodigy, 
she  went  without  delay  to  the  saint, 
showed  him  the  stone  with  the  marks 
of  her  teeth,  and  implored  absolution. 
“ C'est  un  historien  contemporain,  et 
vivant  a Constantinople,  qui  nous  rnconte 
ce  miracle,  en  ajoutant  quo  Ton  conservait 
dans  l’e'glise  de  cette  ville  le  pain  eucharis- 
tique  pdtrifie'.” — Mgr.  Guerin  (chamber- 
lain of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints , 
vol.  ii.  p.  16. 

Punishments  sent  for  dishonouring  the 
host  or  eulogie.  (1)  In  a.d.  1277,  at 
Maastricht,  a number  of  young  lads  and 
lasses  were  dancing  on  the  bridge  over 
the  Meuse,  when  the  cure'  happened  to 
pass,  carrying  the  sacrament  to  a dying 
man.  The  young  giddy-pates  pretended 
not  to  see  him,  and  went  on  with  their 
dance ; but,  in  a moment,  the  bridge 
broke  under  them,  and  above  two  hundred 
were  drowned  in  the  river,  or  crushed  to 
death  by  the  de'bris.- — Father  Giry,  Dis- 
course on  the  Fete  du  Tres-saint  Sacrement. 

(Father  Giry  has  omitted  to  state  whether  the  cur6  was 
one  of  the  two  hundred  submerged,  or,  if  not,  how  he 
escaped.) 

(2)  In  a.d.  1348,  a somewhat  similar 
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judgment  occurred  at  Friburg,  in  Bris- 
gau.  A number  of  young  folk  were 
amusing  thembelves  with  dancing,  and  1 i 
in  the  midst  of  their  dance  the  cure' 1 1 
happened  to  pass,  bearing  the  Holy  Sa-  j 
crament.  The  j'oung  people  pretended  1 
not  to  hear  the  bell ; but  one  of  the 
giddy  girls  exclaimed,  “ My  father’s  cows  • 
and  sheep  carry  such  a "bell.”  This, 
caused  a loud  laugh,  but  when  the  laugh  i [ 
was  loudest,  a thunderbolt  fell  on  the 
whole  party,  “ qui  emporta  tous  les  horn--) 
mes,  et  tous  les  biens  de  cette  valle's, , 
sans  que,  depuis,  on  ait  pu  savoir  ce 
qu’ils  dtaient  devenus.” — De  Sponde, . 
Annals. 

(Here  again  we  ask,  What  became  of  the  cur<S?  But  the 
whole  tale  should  be  compared  with  that  of  Datlian  and  ! 
Abiram,  Numb,  xvi.) 

(3)  In  a.d.  1420,  Thomas  de  Walden,,: 
provincial  of  the  Carmelites,  in  England, , 
says  he  was  eye-witness  of  the  following,- 
incident.  The  archdeacon  of  London: 
was  examining  a tailor,  who  denied  thee 
dogma  of  transubstantiation,  and  said,  ‘ 1 At 
spider  is  more  worthy  of  adoration  thanisi 
the  wafer  shown  him.”  As  he  uttered: 
“these  blasphemous  words,”  a great  black, , 
villainous-looking  spider,  deformed  and! 
horrible,  fell  from  the  ceiling  into  the^ 
mouth  of  the  “ blasphemer,  to  carry  itsi 
poison  into  his  heart.”  The  duke  oft 
Ossuna  was  also  present,  and  severalii 
other  persons,  all  of  whom  bore  witness; 
to  this  divine  judgment. 

(4)  In  a.d.  1556,  Dorothy  Lazesque,  a 
Christian  servant  of  Sachazet,  in  the  ) 
diocese  of  Posen,  was  induced  by  her: 
master,  who  was  a Jew,  to  bring  home  ; 
the  sacred  wafer  given  her  by  the  priest.:. 
The  Jew  took  it  to  the  synagogue,  where  i 
he  and  three  others  cut  it  with  their  pen- 
knives, when  lo ! blood  in  such  great1 
abundance  fell  from  the  wounds,  that  the 
“parricides”  were  obliged  to  collect  it 
in  a basin.  This  miracle  was  known: 
through  all  Poland.  “ Elle  produisit  de 
tres-bons  eft'ets  dans  toute  la  Pologne  ; 
elle  convainquit  les  Juifs  de  lese  majestd  l 
divine;  elle confondit les here'tiques sacra- 
mentaires  qui  combattaient  la  ve'ritb  du 
corps  de  Notre-Seigneur  en  l’eucharistie  ; 
et  elle  ferma  la  bouche  aux  Lutheriens  - 
qui  se  plaignaient  de  ce  qu’on  avait  otd 
aux  laiques  l’usage  du  calice,  comme  si- 
le  sang  de  Je'sus  Christ  n’e'tait  pas  tout' 
entier,  et  aussi  ve'ritablement  sous  Jes; 
especes  du  pain  que  sous  celles  du  vin.” — ■ 
Father  Giry,  Discourse  on  the  Fete  du  i 
Tres-saint  Sacrement. 

In  rcplv  to  this  last  remark  It  may  he  asked.  If  It  Is 
really  believed  that  the  bread  contains  everything  tout 
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eniter,  and  the  wine  Is  wholly  superfluous,  why  is  tho 
cup  given  to  the  clergy?  Why  not  apply  to  them  the 
remark  made  by  Father  Giry  to  the  laity  : "Why  adminis- 
ter the  cup.  as  if  the  bread  did  not  contain  every  grace, 
or  as  if  every  blessing  possibly  to  be  obtained  was  not  * sous 
los  esp^ces  du  pain  que  sous  celles  du  vin  ’ ? M 

The  duke  of  Buckingham’s  wag  of  dis- 
proving the  dogma  of  transubstantiation. 
When  Viliers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  was 
unwell,  James  II.  sent  an  Irish  priest  to 
convert  him  to  Popery.  The  duke  re- 
ceived the  priest  most  courteously  ; but 
before  entering  on  the  religious  discussion, 
requested  that  the  priest  would  join  him 
in  a glass  of  wine.  After  the  priest  had 
tasted  the  wine,  the  duke  took  up  the 
cork  of  the  bottle,  and  stroking  it  with 
great  gravity,  asked  him  how  he  liked 
the  horse.  The  priest  was  utterly  amazed 
at  the  duke’s  words ; but  Buckingham 
continued  patting  and  stroking  the  cork, 
which  he  insisted  was  a beautiful  racer 
of  the  very  best  breed.  “Your  grace,” 
said  the  priest,  “has  chosen  an  unseason- 
able time  for  jesting.”  “ Jesting  ? ” said 
the  duke  ; “jesting?  I was  never  further 
from  jesting  in  my  whole  life  than  at  this 
moment.”  “ Say  not  so,  your  grace,” 
rejoined  the  priest ; “you  should  compose 
yourself,  and  consider.”  “Consider?” 
said  the  duke  ; “what,  I pray  you,  should 
I consider?  I again  say,  can  you  not 
see  how  fine  a horse  this  is?”  “Oh!” 
exclaimed  the  priest,  “don’t  be  foolish. 
It  is  surely  but  a poor  joke  to  call  a 
wine-cork  a horse.”  “ What ! ” rejoined 
the  duke  with  great  gravity,  “ would 
you  persuade  me  this  magnificent  courser 
is  only  a cork  ? ” “ Certainly,”  said  the 

father;  “it  is  nothing  but  a cork.” 
“Well,"  replied  tho  duke  calmly,  as  if 
recovering  from  a dream,  “ I will  not  be 
positive  ; my  illness  may  have  unsettled 
my  mind.  But  how  can  you  prove  to 
me  that  I am  wrong?"  So  saying,  he 
looked  ns  if  his  mind  was  wandering. 
“Why,  my  dear  duke,  your  eyes  must 
conVince  you  that  a cork  is  not  a horse. 
Your  hands  must  convince  you  of  the 
same.  Common  sense  must  convince  you 
that  you  could  not  draw  a racehorse  out 
of  a wine-bottle.  Look  at  it,  your  grace, 
feel  it,  examine  it,  and  you  cannot  but 
know  that  what  you  arc  pleased  to  call 
a horse  is  only  a little  cork.”  “Ah! 
just  so,  just  so  ; well,  well,”  said  the 
duke,  “ your  reverence  may  be  right. 
Let  us  talk  no  more  about  it.  To  what 
do  I owe  the  honour  of  this  visit,  your 
reverence?”  The  priest  then  entered 
upon  the  points  of  difference  between 
Papists  and  Protestants,  and  continued 
till  the  duke  said,  “If  your  reverence 


will  prove  to  me  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation, I can  easily  believe  all  the 
rest.”  This  the  priest  proceeded  to  do, 
and  concluded  by  asking  the  duke  if  he 
did  not  think  the  doctrine  both  scriptural 
and  true.  The  duke  listened  very 
attentively  to  all  that  was  said,  and  then 
replied,  “ You  thought  me  foolish,  per- 
haps insane,  when  I spoke  of  a cork  as 
being  a horse  ; but  your  assertion  that 
bread  and  wine  are  the  actual  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  is  every  whit  as  absurd, 
and  a little  more  profane.  You  told  me 
to  use  my  senses  in  proof  of  my  error — 
my  eyes,  my  hands,  my  common  sense. 
Out  of  your  own  mouth  I will  judge  your 
words.  You  told  me  I had  taken  the 
cork  out  of  the  bottle,  and  it  could  not 
be  a horse.  I tell  you,  that  you  take  a 
piece  of  bread  out  of  a little  box,  and  it 
cannot  be  a body  of  flesh  and  blood.  I 
patted  and  stroked  the  cork,  but  though 
I used  it  like  a horse,  it  remained  a cork  ; 
and  you  pronounce  certain  words,  and 
touch  the  bread,  but  that  cannot  alter 
its  nature.  You  must  see  that  the  thing 
is  absurd,  if  not  worse  than  absurd.  If 
you  are  not  bereft  of  your  senses,  it  must 
be  evident  to  you  that  your  bread  is 
bread,  and  your  wine,  wine  ; and  nothing 
else.  Good  morning,  father,  and  remember 
the  cork — remember  the  cork.” — Bagley, 
Family  Biblical  Instructor. 

Of  course,  the  weak  part  of  the  duke’s  argument  Is  his 
ignoring  the  virtue  of  consecration.  The  priest  does  not 
say  that  bread  is  the  body  of  Christ,  as  the  duke  said  a 
cork  is  a horse,  but  that  by  a special  grace  the  bread  by 
consecration  becomes  transubstantiated  ; and  he  ought  to 
have  proved  that  consecration  has  no  power  to  change  a 
material  substance  even  by  miracle.  The  duke  allowed 
the  creative  tbit  of  the  Almighty  and  the  miracles  of  the 
Bible,  and  he  ought  to  have  proved  that  neither  the  crea- 
tive power  of  the  Almighty  nor  the  gift  of  miracles  accom- 
pany the  act  of  consecration  ; and  this  he  does  not  prove. 
Therein  lies  tho  weakness  of  the  jest.  After  all,  the  subject 
is  too  serious  to  bo  confronted  with  a jest. 

Celibacy  and  Married  Celi- 
bates. 

1 Cor.  vii.  32,  33.  He  that  is  unmarried 
careth  for  the  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord, 
how  he  may  please  the  Lord ; but  he  that  is 
married  careth  for  the  things  that  are  of  the 
world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife. 

Rev.  xi v.  1-5.  1 looked,  and  lo  ! a Lamb  stood 
ou  the  mount  Sion,  and  with  Him  a hundred 
forty  and  four  thousand.  . . . These  are  they 
which  were  not  defiled  with  women,  for  they 
are  virgins  . . . they  are  without  fault  before 
God. 

Ecccesiasticts  xix.  2.  Wine  and  women  will 
make  [even]  men  of  understanding  to  fall  away. 
In  French,  “ Le  vin  et  ies  femmes  font  apostasier 
[meme]  les  sages.” 

St.  Cecilia  and  Valerian.  St.  Cecilia 
told  Valerian  on  their  bridal  night  that 
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an  angel  was  set  over  her  to  preserve  her 
in  chastity.  Valerian  asked  to  see  this 
angel,  but  Cecilia  made  answer  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so  unless  he 
was  baptized.  As  Valerian  questioned 
her  further  on  the  subject,  she  directed 
him  to  go  on  the  morrow  te  the  Appian 
Way,  and  talk  to  pope  Urban.  This 
did  he,  and  Urban  baptized  him.  The 
same  night,  when  Valerian  entered  his 
chamber,  he  beheld  the  angel  with  Cecilia. 
He  held  in  his  hand  two  garlands,  one 
of  roses  and  the  other  of  lilies.  The 
roses  he  gave  to  Valerian,  and  the  lilies 
to  Cecilia,  saying  as  he  did  so,  “These 
garlands  I brought  from  the  garden  of 
paradise ; they  will  never  wither,  for 
there  is  no  death  there.  To  you  they 
are  sweet  and  beautiful,  but  to  those 
whose  virginity  is  soiled  they  not  only 
yield  no  perfume,  but  they  are  not  even 
visible.”  So  saying,  he  left  the  chamber, 
and  vanished  from  their  sight. — Meta- 
phrastes,  Lives,  etc.  (See  Flowers,  etc., 
of  Paradise,  p.  144.) 

St.  Gombert  and  St.  Bertha,  celibates  in 
married  life  (seventh  century).  When 
Gombert  was  of  a marriageable  age,  his 
parents  urged  him  to  take  Bertha  to  wife. 
The  young  prince  hesitated,  because  he 
wished  to  live  to  Christ;  but  a voice  from 
heaven  said  to  him,  “ Fear  not,  Gombert, 
to  take  Bertha  for  thy  wife,  for  God 
designs  great  things  from  this  union.” 
So  they  were  married,  but  vowed  to  God, 
by  mutual  consent,  to  live  together  as 
brother  and  sister,  and  to  love  each  other 
only  with  platonic  love. — D.  Morlot, 
History  of  the  Diocese  of  Reims. 

Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille'  and  Robert  cle 
Silld.  Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille'  was  con- 
strained to  marry  Robert  de  Silld,  a 
young  gentleman  whom  she  had  saved 
when  he  fell  into  a water-tank.  When 
the  marriage  was  consummated,  Marie 
told  her  young  husband  she  had  made 
a vow  to  Christ  of  perpetual  virginity. 
Robert  was  not  a little  annoyed  at  this 
avowal,  but  as  the  bride  had  the  stronger 
will,  she  won  over  the  bridegroom  to 
comply  with  it,  and  tlie3T  lived  together 
for  sixteen  years  without  “ once  sullying 
their  angelic  purity.” — L’abbe  Rolland, 
Life  of  Jeanne  Marie  de  Mailld. 

St.  Julian  and  Basilissa.  When  St. 
Julian  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  his 
parents  urged  him  to  marry,  and  he 
requested  to  be  allowed  seven  days  to 
think  the  matter  over.  He  spent  these 
days  of  grace  in  prayer  and  fasting,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  Christ  appeared  to 


him  in  a vision,  and  said  to  him,  “ Fear 
not,  Julian,  to  take  to  thyself  a wife,  for 
as  virgins  ye  shall  still  serve  Me.”  So 
ho  married  Basilissa;  but  when  they, 
entered  the  bridal  chamber,  both  were i 
struck  with  the  sweet  odour  of  roses  andi 
lilies  which  pervaded  it,  and  clasping,- 
their  hands  together,  they  vowed  to  serve’ 
the  Lord  in  virgin  chastity.  Then  was 
the  chamber  filled  with  celestial  light ; . 
and  Jesus,  with  Mary  and  many  saints,  , 
entered.  Christ  said,  “ Julian,  thou  hast: 
conquered,  and  I have  reserved  for  thee, 
a crown  of  glory.”  The  Virgin  Mary,  , 
then  addressing  the  bride,  said,  “Blessedii 
art  thou  above  women,  Basilissa  ; and  to- 
thee  shall  be  given  to  eat  of  the  hiddenn 
manna.”  Then  came  two  arrayed  inn 
white  robes,  and,  raising  Julian  andi 
Basilissa  from  the  ground,  they  placed! 
on  their  heads  crowns  of  flowers,  and™ 
showed  them  an  open  book  seven  times 
more  lustrous  than  silver,  and  bearing! 
letters  of  gold.  Four  elders  also  stood, 
b}’,  with  vials  of  gold  in  their  hands  ; and 
they  said  to  Julian  and  the  bride,  “ Idi 
these  vials  your  perfections  arc  carefully) 
preserved,  and  their  odour  ascends  as 
a sweet  savour  to  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
Blessed  are  ye,  in  that  ye  have  vowed 
to  abstain  from  carnal  lusts,  and  to  dedi-: 
cate  your  virgin  bodies  to  the  glory  oi 
God.”  Julian,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  lookec 
on  the  book  which  the  four  elders  showed 
him,  and  saw  there  his  own  name  written 
with  that  of  Basilissa  his  bride ; and 
beneath  them  he  read  these  words-, 
“Every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses - 
or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  o: 
mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands 
for  My  name’s  sake,  shall  receive  i 
hundredfold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting 
life  ” [Matt.  xix.  29). — J.cs  Petits  Bol 
landistes,  vol.  i.  p.  234.  (See  Flowers 
etc.,  of  Paradise,  p.  144.) 

St.  Thierry,  abbot  of  Mont  d’  Or,  marriet 
and  lived  in  celibacy  (a.d.  533).  St- 
Thierry  was  the  son  of  a peasant  namei 
Marquard,  living  in  the  village  of  Me 
nancourt,  near  Reims,  a man  of  ba< 
character,  who  supported  himself  an- 
family  by  theft  and  depredation ; hi 
mother  was  not  so  bad  as  his  father 
and  kept  a dame’s  school.  When  Thierr 
was  old  enough,  they  compelled  him  t 
marry  ; but  Thierry  resolved,  even  in  hi 
married  state,  to  preserve  his  virginity 
When  he  told  his  bride  of  his  determine 
tion  she  was  extremely  angry,  and  Thierr 
next  morning  went  to  consult  the  abber 
Suzanne  of  Reims,  who  advised  him  f 
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close. — T.  Lenlinos,  Life  of  St.  Peter  the 
Martyr. 

Taught  of  God. 

John-  vi.  45.  It  is  written  in  the  prophets, 
They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God. 

Matt.  x.  20.  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but 
the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  spi-aketh  in 
you. 

James  i.  5.  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  [for  it]  of  God,  that  givcth  liberally, 
and  upbraideth  not. 

2 Pet.  i.  21.  St.  Peter  says  that  prophecy 
came  not  in  olden  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but 
holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

2 Sam.  xxiii.  2.  David  in  his  last  address 
confesses  that  the  psalms  he  sung  were  not  his 
own  words,  but  “ that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
spake  by  me,  and  His  word  was  in  my  tongue." 

Acts  iv.  8.  When  Peter  was  arraigned 
before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  his  answer  was 
dictated  to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

St.  Aldegundis  taught  by  St.  Peter 
’personally  (a.d.  689).  St.  Aldegundis, 
the  daughter  of  prince  Walbert,  was  in 
the  direct  line  of  the  kings  of  France, 
and  was  bom  in  Ilainaut,  a.d.  630.  God 
interposed  in  her  childhood  to  lead  her 
in  the  way  everlasting,  by  sending  the 
apostle  Peter  to  teach  her  what  to  believe 
and  how  to  live.  She  was  often  visited 
by  other  heavenly  visitants,  and  some- 
times by  the  King  of  angels,  whom  she 
had  chosen  to  be  her  Spouse. — L’abbd 
Delbos,  Life  of  St.  Aldegundis. 

St.  Ambrose  told  by  an  angel  how  to 
convict  the  Arians.  When  St.  Ambrose, 
on  one  occasion,  preached  against  the 
Arian  heresy,  one  of  the  leading  “here- 
tics ” was  converted.  Being  asked  why 
he  had  gone  over  to  the  other  side,  he 
answered,  “ Because  I distinctly  saw  an 
angel  whispering  in  the  ear  of  St.  Am- 
brose the  words  that  he  spoke,  so  that  it 
was  not  Ambrose  that  convicted  me  of 
error,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.” — Paulinus, 
Life  of  St.  Ambrose. 

St.  Bernard  told  the  exact  hour  of 
Christ’s  birth  by  Christ  Himself.  St. 
Bernard,  being  in  a church  on  Christmas 
Eve,  had  a great  desire  to  know  the  pre- 
cise hour  of  the  Nativity.  He  prayed 
earnestly  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  in- 
form him.  Whereupon  Christ  Himself 
stood  by  him  in  the  form  of  a little  child, 
and  informed  him  minutely  of  the  day 
and  hour  when  He  was  born  in  Bethle- 
hem.— Godfrey  (St.  Bernard’s  secretary), 
Life  of  St.  Bernard. 

St.  Gregory  the  thaumaturgist  taught 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  by  the  Virgin 
Mary  (a.d.  270).  St.  Gregory  wrote  his 


Symbol  of  Faith,  and  received  his  inspira- 
tion direct  from  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
following  manner: — One  night,  while 
the  saint  was  meditating  on  the  subject, 
an  old  man  was  sent  by  God  to  instruct 
him  fully  in  the  verities  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Beside  the  old  man  was  a lady  of 
celestial  beauty,  who  addressed  the  old 
man  as  John  the  Evangelist,  and  told 
him  to  instruct  the  young  Gregory  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  true  faith.  The  old 
man  expressed  his  pleasure  in  obeying 
the  mother  of  God,"  and  at  once  explained, 
the  whole  subject  to  Gregory,  who  wrote 
down  what  St.  John  taught  him  ; and 
when  all  was  written,  the  old  man 
vanished.  St.  Gregory  has  left  this 
treatise  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and 
it  has  always  preserved  the  Church  from 
falling  into  heresy,  especially  that  of  the 
Arians  and  semi-Arians.  The  original 
was  extant  in  the  archives  of  the  Church 
of  Neocsesarea  in  the  time  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  and  is  cited  by  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  Kufinus,  and  many  others. — St. 
Gregorv  of  Nyssa,  Life  of  St.  Gregory 
Thaumaturgist. 

St.  Leo's  manuscript  corrected  by  St. 
Peter  himself.  When  St.  Leo  was  writing 
his  treatise  against  Nestorius,  “the 
heretic,”  he  left  his  manuscript  one  night 
on  the  relics  of  St.  Peter,  and  prayed  if 
anything  in  it  needed  amendment,  that 
the  holy  apostle  would  make  the  neces- 
sary correction  before  the  treatise  was 
made  public.  When  Leo  rose  next 
morning  and  examined  his  manuscript, 
he  found  several  words  had  been  blotted 
out  and  others  substituted  in  their  place. 
In  fact,  the  whole  manuscript  had  been 
carefully  corrected  throughout ; and  he 
gave  God  and  St.  Peter  his  hearty  thanks. 
— Damasus,  Lives  of  the  Popes. 

St.  Savinian  taught  by  an  angel  (a.d. 
275).  St.  Savinian  was  a Greek,  born 
in  Samos,  and  brought  up  in  the  Greek 
mythological  religion.  But  one  day  the 
psalms  of  David  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
lie  was  greatly  struck  with  the  verse, 
“Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I shall  be 
clean ; wash  me,  and  1 shall  be  whiter 
than  snow”  (li.  7).  He  pondered  over 
these  words  for  many  an  hour  and  many 
a day,  but  could  not  make  out  what  they 
meant.  At  length  an  angel  was  sent  to 
him,  and  told  him  it  was  by  baptism 
that  man  was  cleansed  from  sin,  and 
though  those  sins  were  as  scarlet,  yet  bv 
baptism  the  Christian  in  God’s  sight  was 
whiter  than  snow.  Leaving  his  native 
land,  he  wandered  into  Champagne,  and 
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there  a stranger  conferred  on  him  “the 
grace  of  baptism.”  Some  say  the  stranger 
was  St.  Parre,  a citizen  of  Champagne, 
others  think  it  was  an  angel. — Bollnndus, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  iii.  Jan.  29.  (See 
also  Nicolas  des  Guerrois,  Saintdtd  Chre- 
tienne  da  I'Eglise  de  Troyes. 

Whether  the  exegesis  of  the  angel  was  right  or  not,  be 
it  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  no  part  of  this  book  to 
determine. 

Veronica  of  Milan  taught  by  an  angel 
(a.d.  1497).  It  was  a great  disappoint- 
ment to  Veronica  that,  being  unable  to 
read  and  wholly  uninstructed  in  singing, 
she  was  disqualified  from  taking  part  in 
the  choir  offices  ; and  she  prayed  often  and 
earnestly  that  God  would  help  her.'  One 
day,  as  she  was  praying,  an  angel  came 
into  her  cell,  holding  a psalter  in  his 
hand.  Then  opening  the  book,  he  bade 
her  read,  and  she  found  she  could  do  so 
without  difficulty.  He  then  bade  her 
sing,  and  she  chanted  the  psalms  cor- 
rectly, she  and  the  angel  taking  the 
antiphons  and  responses  alternately. 
Thus  was  fulfilled  what  was  spoken  by 
St.  James,  “ If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom, 
let  him  ask  [for  it]  of  God,  that  givetli 
to  all  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it 
shall  be  given  him.”- — Isidore  of  Isolani. 
(Said  to  be  taken  from  the  notes  of 
Benedetto,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Veronica,  and  received  the  above 
from  her  own  mouth.) 

Thoughts  discerned. 

Matt.  ix.  4.  Jesus,  knowing  their  thoughts, 
said,  Wherefore  thiuk  ye  evil  in  your  hearts? 

1 Coa.  iii.  20.  The  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise. 

Heb.  iv.  12.  The  Word  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerful  ...  a discerner  of  the  thoughts  aud 
intents  of  the  heart. 

St.  Vincent  Ferrier  could  discern  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  mind  (a.d. 
1857-1419).  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  knew 
what  was  in  the  mind  even  of  a stranger, 
and  would  put  searching  questions  touch- 
ing the  very  quick  of  their  secret  sins, 
so  that  men  said,  “ This  man  knows  our 
thoughts,  and  the  secret  intents  of  our 
mind.”  Suppose  it  was  a usurer,  a forni- 
cator, a thief,  an  assassin,  no  matter 
what,  the  word  addressed  to  him  by  St. 
Vincent  went  right  home,  and  struck  at 
the  besetting  sin.  God  gave  such  an 
insight  to  Ezekiel,  that  he  might  reprove 
the  people  for  their  sins.  So  was  it  with 
St.  Vincent  Ferrier  ; wherever  he  went  he 
knew  by  revelation  the  besetting  sins  of 
the  people,  and  directed  his  words  point- 


blank  thereto.  Thus  he  convinced  of  sin, 
and  thus  was  it  he  led  men  to  repentance. 
— Peter  Ranzano  (bishop  of  Lucera),  Life 
of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier. 

Thus  far  and  no  further. 

JOB'xxxviii.  11.  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come, 
but  no  further ; there  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
stayed. 

St.  Fridian  arrests  the  river  Auser  (or 
Serchio),  sixth  century.  Gregory  the 
Great  assures  us  that  the  river  Auser,  in 
Lucca,  frequently  overflowed  its  banks, 
and  caused  great  damage  to  the  in- 
habitants. On  one  occasion,  when  the 
flood  was  greater  than  usual,  and 
threatened  to  lay  the  whole  country 
under  water,  St.  Fridian  prayed  that  the 
river  might  in  future  take  another 
channel  less  dangerous  to  the  inhabitants. 
Accordingly,  it  changed  its  bed,  and  tho 
country  was  no  longer  subject  to  inunda- 
tions.— Gregory,  Dialogues,  bk.  iii.  ch.  9. 

We  are  told  the  truth  of  this  miracle  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
inasmuch  as  a rock  which  St.  Fridian  made  to  retire  is 
still  showed  in  proof  thereof.  But  how  this  can  prove  any 
such  thing  I am  wholly  at  a loss  to  understand.  (See 
Mgr.  Gudrin,  Les  Petits  Dollandistes,  vol.  iii.  p.498.)  Tho 
chamberlain  calls  the  river  the  Arno. 

St.  Gregory  the  thaumaturgist  restrains 
the  river  Lycus.  The  river  Lycus  having 
overflowed  its  banks,  threatened  to 
destroy  the  village  and  flood  the  fields. 
St.  Gregory,  called  the  Thaumaturgist, 
planted  his  staff  between  the  river  and 
ihe  village,  saying  to  the  torrent,  “Thus 
far  may  be  thy  overflow,  but  no  further.” 
Next  morning  the  staff  had  become  a 
green  tree ; and  whenever  the  Lycus  in 
its  overflow  came  up  to  this  boundary,  it 
stopped,  and  did  the  villagers  no  harm. — 
St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Life  of  St.  Gregory 
Thaumaturgist. 

St.  Bilarion  said  “ Thus  far"  to  some 
pirates,  and  stopped  pursuit.  When  St. 
Hilarion  was  sailing  from  Dalmatia,  aud 
the  ship  was  well  away  from  land,  some 
pirates  bore  down  upon  them  ; and  the 
sailors  fully  expected  the  whole  crewr  would 
be  either  cut  down,  or  sold  to  slaver}-. 
St.  Ililarion,  standing  on  deck,  prayed ; 
and  then,  stretching  out  his  hands  to- 
wards the  pirates,  cried  with  a loud  voice, 
“Thus  far,  but  no  further.”  Instantly 
the  pirates’  vessel  veered  about,  and 
sailed  away  as  if  driven  by  a strong  gale. 
— St.  Jerome,  Vita  St.  Hilarionis  Eremites 
(a.d.  390).  See  also  Nicephorus  Callistus 
(died  1350),  Ecclesiastical  Bistory. 

St.  Demi  said  to  afire  at  Reims,  “ Thus 
far,  but  no  further."  A fire  broke  out  in 
the  church  of  St.  Nicasius,  at  Reims, 
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threatening  to  spread  and  destroy  the 
whole  city ; but  St.  Remi,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  against  the  fire,  cried 
with  a loud  voice,  “Thus  far,  but  no 
further.”  The  fire  instantly  retreated, 
and  St.  Remi  advanced,  backing  the 
element  through  the  city  gates  into  the 
open  fields.  “There  let  thy  proud  waves 
be  stayed,”  said  the  prelate,  and  the  fire 
died  out. — Hincmar  (archbishop  of  Reims, 
died  a.d.  882),  Life  of  St.  Jtemi. 

St.  Sabinus  restrains  the  overflow  of  the 
river  Po  (fourth  century).  The  river  Po, 
having  overflowed  its  banks,  was  devas- 
tating the  Church  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, when  St.  Sabinus  told  one  of  his 
deacons  to  say  to  the  river,  “ The  bishop 
commands  thee  to  cease  thy  rage,  and  to 
return  at  once  to  thy  proper  channel  ; ” 
but  the  deacon  refused,  thinking  it  would 
be  a fool’s  errand.  So  St.  Sabinus  wrote 
on  a tablet,  “ I,  Sabinus,  servant  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  command  thee,  0 
river,  to  return  at  once  to  thy  proper  bed, 
and  do  no  more  injury  to  the  Church  lands 
in  thy  vicinity.”  Then  giving  this  tablet 
to  the  deacon,  he  bade  him  throw  it  into 
the  stream.  This  being  done,  the  river 
instantly  drew  back  its  waters,  confined 
them  to  the  channel,  and  acknowledged  by 
its  obedience  that  God  was  master  of  the 
floods,  and  that  both  rivers  and  seas  obey 
Him. — St.  Gregory  the  Great,  bk. iii.  ch.  10. 

St.  Severin  sets  a bound  to  the  overflow 
of  the  Danube.  Eugippius  relates  how 
the  Danube  durst  never  rise  above  the 
mark  of  the  cross  which  St.  Severin  cut 
on  the  posts  of  a wooden  church. — 
Eugippius  (a  disciple),  Life  of  St.  Severin, 
a.d.  611. 

Tongue  of  Man. 

James  iii.  8,  9.  The  tongue  is  an  unruly 
member.  Therewith  bless  we  God,  and  there- 
with curse  we  men.  Out  of  the  same  mouth 
proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing. 

James  iii.  8.  The  tongue  can  no  man  tame 
It  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison. 

Psalm  xxxix.  1.  I said,  1 will  take  heed  to 
my  ways,  that  I sin  not  with  my  tongue. 

Alured  the  philosopher  called  the  tongue 
man’s  best  and  worst  member.  Alured, 
the  Christian  philosopher,  being  asked 
which  is  the  best  member  of  the  body,  re- 
plied, “ The  tongue,  for  it  is  the  trumpet 
of  God’s  glory.”  Being  then  asked  which 
is  the  worst,  he  replied,  “The  tongue, 
for  it  is  the  firebrand  of  hell.” 

Pambo's  first  lesson  in  Christian  ethics 
(about  400).  Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  tells  us  that  one  Pambo  went 


to  a Christian  missionary,  and  asked  him 
to  teach  him  something  from  the  Bible  ; 
whereupon  the  man  of  God  opened  the 
thirty-ninth  psalm,  and  read  the  first 
verse:  “I  said,  I will  take  heed  to  my 
ways,  that  I sin  not  with  my  tongue.” 
“ That  will  do  for  the  present,”  said 
Pambo  ; and  he  took  his  leave,  saying, 
“I  will  go,  and  learn  that  first.”  A 
month  rolled  past,  but  Pambo  returned 
not ; two  months,  three  months,  when 
the  missionary  happened  to  encounter 
him  in  the  city,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  go  on  with  his  Bible  lessons. 
“Not  yet,”  said  Pambo;  “I  have  not 
yet  mastered  my  first  lesson.”  Forty- 
nine  years  afterwards  he  gave  the  very 
same  answer  to  one  who  asked  him  the  like 
question.  Hear  what  St.  James  saith, 
“If  any  man  among  you  seems  to  be 
religious,  but  bridleth  not  his  tongue, 
this  man’s  religion  is  vain.” 

Tormented  by  Devils. 

Christian’s  progress  through  the  Valley 
of  Humiliation  and  that  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death. 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  Bunyan's  allegory 
of  Christian  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  and  that  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  with  the  legends  of  some  of  the  saints, 
are  so  striking  that  they  may  be  profitably  placed  side  by 
side,  and  may  throw  some  light  upon  each  other. 

Early  in  his  career  Christian  came  to 
the  palace  Beautiful,  where  he  was  hos- 
pitably entertained,  and  before  he  left  he 
was  furnished  with  the  whole  armour 
of  God.  Discretion,  Piety,  Charity,  and 
Prudence  conduct  him  down  the  hill, 
and  bid  him  farewell.  Then  Christian 
entered  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  but 
he  had  not  gone  far  when  Apollyon  met 
him,  nnd  began  to  question  him  about  his 
antecedents.  He  represented  to  the  way- 
farer the  dangers  of  the  way,  and  promised 
many  delights  if  he  would  go  back.  A3 
Christian  stood  firm  to  his  purpose,  the 
tempter  told  him  he  had  no  ground  of 
hope  that  God  would  accept  him,  seeing 
he  had  already  so  often  broken  His  laws, 
and  wandered  from  His  ways.  Christian 
freely  admitted  his  great  unworthiness, 
but  pleaded  the  abounding  mercy  of  God 
which  (he  said)  had  already  pardoned  him! 
Then  Apollyon  broke  out  into  a grievous 
rage,  and  bade  Christian  prepare  to  die,  for 
“ I swear  thou  shalt  go  no  further.”  So 
saying,  the  great  ad  versa  ry  threw  a flaming 
dart ; but  Christian  caught  it  on  his  shield 
of  faith,  and  drew  his  sword  in  self- 
defence.  The  encounter  was  long  and 
dangerous.  Christian  fell,  and  his  sword 
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flew  out  of  his  hand.  “Now  am  I sure 
of  you,”  cried  Apollyon,  and  pressed 
him  almost  to  death  ; but  as  the  foul 
fiend  lifted  up  his  hand  to  give  the  death- 
stroke,  Christian  contrived  to  regain  his 
sword,  and  gave  Apollyon  such  a deadly 
thrust,  that  he  flew  off  and  was  no  more 
seen.  “ Rejoice  not  against  me,  0 mine 
enemy ; for  when  I fall,  I shall  arise.  Nay, 
in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us.” 
Bunyan  says,  “No  man  can  imagine, 
unless  he  had  seen  and  heard,  as  I did, 
what  yelling  and  hideous  roaring  Apollyon 
made  all  the  time  of  the  fight,  and  what 
sighs  and  groans  burst  from  Christian’s 
heart.”  When  the  battle  was  over  there 
came  to  him  a hand  with  some  of  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  Christian 
applied  to  his  wounds,  and  immediately 
they  were  healed.  Christian  now  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  journey,  but  alas  ! 
the  Valley  of  Humiliation  only  led  to 
another  valley,  called  that  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  if  possible  more  fearful  and  dan- 
gerous still.  The  path  was  very  narrow, 
with  a deep  ditch  on  one  side  and  a 
dangerous  quag  on  the  other.  It  was  so 
dark  withal,  that  ofttimes  when  Christian 
raised  his  foot  he  knew  not  where  to  set 
it  down  next.  In  the  midst  of  the  valley 
was  the  mouth  of  hell,  through  which 
ever  and  anon  burst  flame  and  smoke. 
As  the  pilgrim  journeyed  on  through 
the  valley,  with  his  weapon  “All-prayer” 
in  his  hand,  he  was  assailed  by  most 
hideous  noises,  doleful  voices,  and  rush- 
ings  to  and  fro,  so  that  sometimes  he 
expected  to  be  torn  to  pieces  or  trodden 
down  like  mire.  This  continued  for 
several  miles,  so  that  sometimes  Christian 
thought  he  really  must  turn  back  ; but, 
when  the  fiends  came  nearest  and  his 
case  seemed  most  desperate,  he  cried 
with  vehemence,  “ I will  walk  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord  God  ; ” whereupon 
the  fiends  gave  back,  and  he  heard  before 
him  a voice  which  said,  “Though  I walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I will  fear  no  evil : for  Thou  art 
with  me  ; Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they 
comfort  me.”  So  he  knew  that  some 
one  who  trusted  on  the  Saviour  was  in 
the  valley  besides  himself,  and  hoped 
in  good  time  to  find  a companion  to  keep 
him  company. — Pt.  i.  ch.  ix.,  x. 

St.  Antony  of  Eadua  tormented  by  the 
devil.  One  night  the  devil  tried  to  throttle 
St.  Antony  of  Padua  ; but  the  man  of 
God  commended  himself  to  the  “glorious 
Virgin,”  and  the  foul  fiend  flew  away. 
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(See  Antony,  p.  452.)— Edward  Kines- 
man,  Lives  of  the  Saints  (1623). 

St.  Hilarion  tormented  by  devils.  St. 
Plilarion  lived  as  a hermit,  and  one  night, 
while  at  his  prayers,  he  hoard  the  crying 
of  children,  the  mourning  of  women",  the 
alarums  of  armies,  the  bleating  of  sheep, 
the  bellowing  of  bulls,  the  roaring  of 
lions,  the  hissing  of  serpents,  and  sundry 
other  noises.  Calling  to  mind  the  craft 
of  the  devil,  he  fell  flat  on  the  ground, 
and -made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Then, 
raising  his  eyes,  he  saw  a chariot  drawn 
by  furious  horses,  which  seemed  to  kick 
him  aud  scamper  over  him.  The  holy 
youth  called  on  Jesus  with  a loud  voice, 
and  in  an  instant  the  earth  opened  and 
swallowed  up  the  chariot.  The  noises 
ceased  at  the  same  time,  aud  Hilarion 
cried  in  rapture,  “ Sing  unto  the  Lord 
a new  song,  for  He  hath  triumphed 
gloriously  ; the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
Lie  thrown  into  the  abyss.” — St.  Jerome, 
Vita  St.  Hilarionis  Eremites  (a.d.  390). 

St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  tormented  by 
the  devil.  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  was 
much  vexed  and  tormented  by  the  devil, 
who  used  all  his  wiles  to  draw  the  man 
of  God  from  his  abstinence  and  penances 
by  scoffs  and  threats  ; sometimes  beating 
him,  and  otherwise  ill-treating  him  in 
such  sort  that  the  friars,  hearing  the  up- 
roar, would  run  to  his  defence.  They 
always  found  him  on  the  floor  of  his  cell 
utterly  exhausted,  like  a dead  man,  and 
would  gently  lift  him  on  his  straw  pallet. 
— St.  Antonius  of  Florence,  Chronicon. 

St.  Romualdus  in  the  Valley  of  Humilia- 
tion, etc.  (a.d.  907-1027).  Not  long 
after  St.  Romualdus  had  entered  on  his 
monastic  life,  the  spirit  of  darkness,  which 
seems  to  have  slept  for  awhile,  rose  in 
full  strength  to  oppose  his  further  pro- 
gress in  the  way  of  holiness,  and  attacked 
him  with  terrible  assaults.  Lie  set  strongly 
before  the  pilgrim  the  pleasures  he  had 
abandoned,  and  the  rugged  ways  of  the 
new  life  he  had  chosen.  The  more 
Romualdus  tried  to  lean  upon  God,  the 
more  his  mind  was  troubled.  When  now 
he  was  well-nigh  distracted,  the  malig- 
nant tempter  assaulted  his  body  with 
fiery  darts ; scared  him  at  nights  with 
horrible  voices  and  unearthy  noises,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  him  under  most 
frightful  forms,  troubling  his  imagination 
with  revolting  thoughts.  This  contest 
continued  for  five  years.  Sometimes  the 
foul  fiend,  assuming  the  form  of  a hideous 
human  being,  would  hurl  the  recluse 
to  the  earth,  kneel  on  him  with  his  knees, 
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kick  him  with  his  feet,  and  try  to  strangle 
him  ; but  the  saint  would  only  mock  his 
assailant,  saying,  “0  my  enemy,  being 
chased  out  of  heaven,  resort  you  to  this 
desert  ? Avaunt,  I say,  vile  serpent ! ” 
Then  would  the  devil  flee,  and  Christ 
Himself  come  to  the  cell  to  bring  comfort 
to  His  disciple.  “Thy  heart  has  been 
sore  pained  within  thee,  and  the  terrors 
of  death  have  fallen  upon  thee  ; fearful- 
ness and  trembling  have  come  upon  tbee, 
and  horror  hath  overwhelmed  thee  ; but 
cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He 
will  sustain  thee.  He  will  never  suffer 
the  righteous  to  be  moved.” — Bollandus, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb.,  vol.  ii.  (Jerome  of 
Prague  and  Peter  Damien  also  wrote  the 
life  of  this  saint.) 

Touch  not  Mine  Anointed. 

Psalm  cv.  15.  Touch  not  Mine  anointed, 
and  do  My  prophets  no  harm. 

St.  Catherine  of  Sweden , being  molested, 
teas  miraculously  defended.  A nobleman 
wanted  to  marry  St.  Catherine,  daughter 
of  prince  Ulpho  of  Sweden,  but  seeing 
no  hope,  determined  to  abduct  her. 
Accordingly,  as  she  was  going  with  other 
ladies  to  St.  Sebastian’s  church,  he  way- 
laid her.  A stag  happened  to  attract  his 
attention,  and  while  he  was  thus  engaged, 
St.  Catherine  secured  her  retreat.  On  her 
return  home,  her  mother  congratulated 
her  on  her  escape,  and  said  to  her,  “ Blessed 
be  God,  my  daughter,  who  sent  His  stag 
to  deliver  you  from  the  snare  of  the 
fowler.” 

At  another  time,  going  to  the  church 
of  St.  Laurent,  a cavalier  was  about  to 
lay  his  hand  on  her,  when  he  was  instantly 
struck  blind,  and  a voice  said  to  him, 
“Touch  not  Mine  anointed,  and  do  My 
prophets  no  harm.”  Repenting  of  his 
fault,  the  cavalier  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  saint,  begging  pardon ; and 
St.  Catherine  offering  up  her  prayers 
on  his  behalf,  God  gave  him  back  his 
sight.  The  cavalier  told  this  story  to 
the  pope  himself. 

This  “ miracle  ” was  repeated  not  long 
afterwards  at  Assisa,  as  Catherine  was 
going  with  her  mother  to  St.  Mary’s 
church.  Some  brigands  tried  to  seize 
her,  but  were  struck  with  instantaneous 
blindness,  and  the  holy  maiden  escaped 
from  their  hands. — Ulpho  (a  Brigittine 
monk),  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sweden. 
(Written  1411,  only  thirty  years  after  her 
death.) 


Trees  Symbolize  Man. 

Deut.  xx.  19.  The  tree  of  the  field  Is  man’s 
life. 

Is  a.  lxv.  22.  As  the  days  of  a tree  are  the 
days  of  My  people. 

Ezek.  xxxi.  3-12.  The  Assyrian  was  a cedar 
in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches,  and  of  high 
stature ; fair  in  his  greatness  and  in  the  length 
of  his  branches.  But  the  terrible  of  the  nations 
cut  him  off ; his  branches  fell,  and  his  boughs 
were  broken  off.  Lebanon  mourned  for  him, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  fainted  for  him. 

St.  Ilonord symbolizes  himself  in  a bay  tree 
(thirteenth  century).  When  St.  Ilonore' 
told  his  mother  he  was  about  to  take  a 
journey  to  Thenezay,  she  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  going,  having  a presentiment 
that  she  would  never  see  him  again. 
They  were  sitting  together  at  the  time 
under  a bay  tree,  and  Ilonore  said  to  his 
mother,  “See  this  tree,  planted  by  my 
father  on  the  day  of  my  birth.  This  tree 
will  always  represent  me.  If  I am  well, 
it  will  be  vigorous  ; if  I am  ill,  it  will 
droop ; if  1 die,  it  will  wither."  St. 
Ilonore'  left  Buzanrais,  taking  two 
brothers,  named  Gabidier,  with  him.  For 
a time  the  bay  tree  remained  green  and 
vigorous,  but  one  morning  it  was  found 
withered  to  its  roots.  The  anxious  mother 
felt  persuaded  her  son  was  dead ; and, 
giving  the  alarm,  several  of  the  neigh- 
bours went  in  search  of  their  fellow- 
townsman.  They  came  to  a spot  smeared 
with  blood,  and  soon  found  the  body  of 
the  murdered  man,  whose  head  had  been 
severed  from  the  body,  and  thrust  under 
some  bushes.  The  brothers  Gabidier  had 
murdered  him.  They  were  both  executed, 
and  St.  Ilonore'  was  buried  with  due 
honours. — J.  Veilliat,  Pious  Legends  of 
Bern. 

Triads. 

St.  Paul.  “Now  abide  these  three, 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  ; but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity  ” (1  Cor.  xiii.  13). 

Dante.  Dante’s  regeneration  triad  is 
— light,  grace,  and  mercy. 

Matthew  Arnold.  Matthew  A mold’s 
three  regenerating  virtues  are  — light, 
sweetness,  and  culture. 

Two-edged  Sword. 

Heb.  iv.  12.  Tlie  Word  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword 
. . . and  is  a discerner  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart. 

Rev.  1. 16.  Out  of  His  mouth  went  a sharp 
two-edged  sword. 

Psalm  cxlix.  5,  6.  Let  the  saints  be  joyful 
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in  glory.  Lot  tlieui  sing  aloud  upon  their  beds. 
Let  the  high  praises  of  God  he  in  their  mouth, 
and  a two-edged  sword  in  their  hand. 

St.  Flora,  greatly  harassed  by  the  devil) 
is givcna  two-edged  sword  (a.d.  1809-13-17). 
St.  Flora  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
devil,  who  was  no  sooner  resisted  in  one 
temptation  than  he  tried  another.  God, 
who  had  sufficiently  tried  her  fidelity, 
sent  an  angel  to  give  her  a two-edged 
sword.  It  was  very  sharp,  and  would 
pierce  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow.  The  young  virgin  took  this 
sword  into  her  hand,  and  then  felt  herself 
armed  against  all  the  attacks  of  the  devil. 
— L’abbe'  Cyprien  Lacarriere,  Life  of  St. 
Flora. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  this  was  originally  mere 
figure  of  speech,  subsequently  perverted  into  a realistic 
and  miraculous  incident. 

Ubiquity. 

l Cor.  v.  3.  Absent  in  body,  but  present  in 
spirit. 

Col.  ii.  5.  Though  I be  absent  in  the  flesh, 
yet  am  I with  you  in  spirit,  beholding  your 
order. 

1 Tuess.  ii.  17.  Vie,  brethren,  being  taken 
from  you  for  a short  time,  [yet]  present,  not  in 
heart,  endeavoured  to  see  your  face  with  great 
desire. 

St.  Benet-Joseph,  like  St.  Druon  (see 
below),  was  often  in  two  or  more  places  at 
the  same  time  (a.d.  1748-1783).  The 
author  of  the  life  of  Benet-Joseph  says, 
“ Benoit  futaussi  l’objet  d’unefaveur  que 
Dieu  sembleavoirreservee  pour  nos  temps, 
afin  de  mieux  confondre  l'incrcdulite'  par 
ce  miracle  le  plus  inexplicable  de  tous : 
On  le  vit  souvent  en  plusieurs  endroits 
differents,  juste  a la  meme  heure.”  Thus 
while  he  was  confined  in  the  “ hospice  des 
pauvres,”  where  he  was  all  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  and  from  which  no  inmate 
was  on  any  account  to  absent  himself,  he 
was  seen  "by  many  in  adoration  before 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  at  different  hours 
of  the  night,  and  even  after  midnight. 
He  was  also  seen  on  Christmas  night, 
1782,  in  Notre-Dame  des  Monts,  both  at 
matins  and  also  at  the  night  mass,  kiss- 
ing the.  feet  of  the  infant  Jesus. — R.  P. 
Desncycrs,  Le  Bienheureux  Benoit-Joscph 
Labre. 

Perhaps  in  the  opinion  of  many  this  "miracle,”  which 
seems  to  the  biographer  both  moro  " inexplicable,"  ami 
more  limited  to  these  later  days.  Is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  The  mind  informing  the  eyes,  as  in  dreams  ami 
illusions,  is  as  old  as  man  himself,  and  it  is  no  more  "in- 
explicable ” that  persons  should  see  the  sick  man  where 
lie  was  not,  than  that  Macbeth  should  see  Eanquo  on  hi 
own  stool  in  the  banquet-room. 

Je  no  puis  pas  etre,  comme  St.  Druon 


cn  deux  lieux  en  meme  temps.  St.  Druon 
(a.d.  1118-1189)  was  born  at  Epinoy  in 
Artois,  and  hired  himself  out  as  a shep- 
herd in  Hainaut.  In  this  occupation  he 
greatly  regretted  that  he  could  never 
leave  his  sheep  to  go  and  receive  the 
Eucharist.  This  privation,  however,  was 
removed  by  an  angel,  who  assumed  the 
form  of  the  shepherd,  and  kept  watch 
over  his  flock,  whenever  he  went  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.  Hence  arose  the 
proverb,  “ I cannot  be  in  two  places  at 
the  same  time,  like  St.  Druon.” — L’abbe' 
Destombes,  Saints  d' Arras. 

St.  John-Joseph  de  la  Croix  was  often 
in  two  places  at  the  same  moment  (a.d. 
1654-1734).  Cardinal  Wiseman  says, 
God  refused  not  to  St.  John-Joseph  the 
singular  prerogative  sometimes  accorded 
to  the  saints  of  being  present  in  two  or 
more  places  at  the  same  moment,  or  at 
least  of  going  from  one  place  to  another 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought.  Thus, 
while  he  was  confined  in  his  cell  grievously 
ill,  “une  dame  l’envoya  chercher  pour 
venir  l’entendre  ii  l’c'glise.”  “You  see," 
said  the  saint  to  a lackey,  “in  what  a 
state  I now  am.  I cannot  stir.”  But 
when  the  lackey  reported  these  words  to 
his  mistress,  she  would  not  believe  him  ; 
“for,”  said  she,  “I  have  just  seen  him, 
and  conversed  with  him.” 

Again  : Francisco  Yiveros,  the  domestic 
of  a duchess,  went  to  the  cell  of  St.  John- 
Joseph,  and  asked  him  to  accompany  him 
to  the  duchess,  who  greatly  desired  to  see 
him.  The  saint  replied,  “You  see  I am 
unable  to  move  from  my  bed.”  Francisco 
Viveros  hastened  back  to  inform  his  mis- 
tress, but  on  entering  the  chamber  of  the 
duchess,  there  was  the  saint  at  her  bed- 
side, administering  consolation. 

Another  instance.  Madame  Artemisia, 
mother  of  the  marquis  de  Rugiano,  being 
seized  with  excruciating  pain,  and  having 
no  one  at  hand  whom  she  could  send  to 
St.  John-Joseph,  exclaimed  in  her  agony, 
“0  Father  John-Joseph,  how  I wish  I 
could  see  you  ! 0 Father,  why  are  you 

so  far  off  in  mj7  distress?  There  is  no 
one  I can  send  to  fetch  you.  0 Father 
John-Joseph,  would  God  that  j'ou  were 
here  ! ” She  had  not  finished  speaking 
when  the  saint  was  at  her  bedside,  and 
said  cheerfully,  “ Courage,  lady.  It  is 
nothing.  It  is  nothing.”  Then  he  gave 
his  benediction,  the  pain  ceased,  and  the 
saint  vanished  in  a moment. — Mignc, 
Demonstrations  Evangdliqucs,  vol.  xvi. 

Mary  Magdalene  of  Pazzi  had  the  gift 
of  being  in  two  places  at  the  same  time 
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(a.d.  15GG-1G07).  Mgr.  Guerin  says, 
“ Non  seulement  notre  sainte  [i.e.  Mary 
Magdalene  of  Pazzi]  eut  de  ces  visions, 
mais  on  l'a  vue  aussi  elle-meme,  bien 
qu’encore  vivante,  en  des  lieux  d’ou  elle 
e'tait  fort  e'loigne'e : Car  elle  apparut  a 
Catherine  de  Rabatta,  sa  sceur,  qui  avait 
mal  h 1 ceil,  et  la  gue'rit  en  lui  touchant 
seulement  la  paupiere.” — Vies  des  Saints, 
vol.  v.  p.  170. 

The  chamberlain  does  not  tell  us  where  Mary  Ma?daleno 
was  at  t lie  time,  nor  yet  whore  her  sister  Catherine  was. 
The  sentence  quoted  is  every  word  he  tells  us  about  the 
matter. 

St.  Philip  of  Neri  was  often  in  two  or 
more  places  at  the  same  time  (a.d.  1515- 
1595).  St.  Philip  of  Neri  was  often  seen 
in  several  different  places  at  the  same 
moment.  At  one  time,  while  he  was  in 
the  house  of  St.  Jerome,  he  was  seen 
in  St.  Mary’s  church  of  Vallicella.  At 
another  time,  while  he  was  at  Rome,  he 
showed  himself  to  Catherine,  a nun  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Augustine,  in  Tuscany.  On 
another  occasion,  while  he  was  at  Rome, 
one  of  his  penitents,  going  from  Rome 
to  Naples,  was  taken  by  pirates ; and, 
to  save  himself  from  captivity,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  sea,  calling  on  the  name 
of  Philip  of  Neri.  Instantly  Philip  was 
at  his  side,  caught  him  by  the  hair,  and 
drew  him  safe  to  shore.— The  Bull  of 
Canonization  by  Gregory  XV. 

Wants  supplied. 

PsAnixxiii.  1.  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  ; 1 
shall  not  want. 

Psalm  xxxiv.  10.  Tliey  that  seek  shall  not 
want  any  good. 

St.  Dominic,  wanting  to  cross  a ferry, 
finds  the  fare  at  his  feet.  St.  Dominic, 
according  to  the  precept  of  Christ,  never 
took  money  about  with  him  ; and  if  he 
required  a ferry,  he  had  to  ask  for  a free 
passage.  On  one  occasion,  the  boatman 
refused  to  put  him  across  a river  unless 
he  paid  his  fare,  like  others.  St.  Dominic 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  as  if  in 
prayer,  then  stooping  down,  picked  up 
the  necessary  coin  from  the  ground,  and 
was  ferried  across  the  river. — Les  retits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  ix.  p.  284. 

The  Virgin  Mary  deposits  money  on  a 
stone  for  Hermann  (a.d.  1075).  One  day 
Hermann,  while  still  a boy,  entered  into 
Cologne  cathedral  barefoot ; this  was  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  The  Virgin  Mary 
appeared  to  him,  and  asked  why  he  went 
barefooted.  “ Alas !”  said  the  boy,  “the 
poverty  of  my  parents  constrains  me.” 
The  Virgin  then  pointed  to  a stone,  and 


told  him  to  go  and  see  what  he  could  find 
there.  He  went,  and  found  four  pieces 
of  silver,  and,  returning,  thanked  the 
Virgin  for  her  benevolence.  She  kissed 
him,  and  said,  “ When  in  want,  return 
to  the  stone,  and  you  shall  always  find 
sufficient  for  your  daily  bread.”  This 
occurred  often  ; and  what  makes  the 
miracle  especially  surprising,  is  that  other 
boys  from  time  to  time  went  with  him, 
but  none  of  them,  except  he  himself,  ever 
saw  the  deposit.  “Celui  qui  a e'erit  le 
premier  cette  histoire  assure  l’avoir 
apprise  de  sa  propre  bouche,  un  peu  avant 
qu’il  mourut.” — Les  Petits  Bollandistes, 
vol.  iv.  p.  272. 

Water  Innocuous. 

Isa.  xliii.  2.  When  thou  passest  through 
water,  I will  be  with  thee ; and  through  rivers, 
they  shall  not  overflow  thee. 

St.  Cosmus  and  St.  Damian,  cast  bound 
into  a river,  were  not  drowned.  Lisias, 
governor  of  Egeas,  commanded  Cosmus 
and  Damian  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  cast  into  the  river.  The  sentence 
was  obeyed,  but  an  angel  unbound  them, 
and  brought  them  safe  to  land  ; for  God 
was  with  them,  and  would  not  suffer  the 
river  to  overflow  them. — Ado  (archbishop 
of  Treves),  Martyroloyy ; and  Meta- 
phrastes,  Lives,  etc. 

St.  Godrich  uninjured  by  a flood  of  water 
(a.d.  1170).  St.  Godrich  was  a native  of 
Walpole,  in  Norfolk,  who  earned  his 
living  as  a pedlar.  Being  converted,  he 
turned  hermit,  and  lived  at  Whitby,  then 
called  Finkley,  in  a cabin  on  the  bank 
of  a river.  On  one  occasion  the  river 
overflowed,  and  inundated  the  whole 
country  round  about,  including  the  hermi- 
tage. The  neighbours,  fearing  the  hermit 
was  drowned,  ran  to  the  meadow,  but 
could  find  neither  hermit  nor  hut.  All 
supposed  the  hut  had  been  swept  away 
by  the  flood,  and  that  the  hermit  was 
dead.  When  the  waters  subsided,  the 
neighbours  were  amazed  to  see  the  monk 
alive  and  the  hut  still  standing,  wholly 
uninjured.  Godrich,  being  asked  about 
the  flood,  expressed  surprise,  and  declared 
that  no  water  had  come  nigh  his  dwelling. 
“ It  is  thus  that  God  never  forgets  those 
who  forget  not  Him.” — Nicholas  of  Dur- 
ham, Life  of  St.  Godrich. 

White  Stone  and  a INew 
Name. 

Rf.v.  ii.  17.  John  the  divine  was  commanded 
to  write  to  the  Church  of  l’ergamos,  “ To  him 
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that  overcometh  will  T give  a white  stone,  and 
in  the  stone  a new  name  written,  which  no  man 
knoweth,  save  he  that  recciveth  it." 


°/s04)'  °f  ^rcsc‘a  (Montpellier, 


Explained:  In  primitive  times,  when 
travelling  was  difficult  for  want  of  places 
of  public  entertainment,  hospitality  was 
exercised  by  private  individuals  to  a 
great  extent.  Persons  thus  entertained 
often  contracted  friendship  with  the 
entertainers,  and  both  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  marks  in  recognition  of  this  mutual 
regard,  which  -were  given  to  guests,  and 
which  were  kept  as  heirlooms  in  the 
family.  A very  usual  mark  was  a white 
stone  cut  in  twain.  On  one  of  the  halves 
the  host  wrote  his  name,  and  the  guest 
on  the  other.  The  host’s  name  was  handed 
to  the  guest,  and  the  guest’s  name  to  the 
host.  To  produce  this  tessera  would 
always  suffice  to  secure  a welcome  to 
remotest  descendants.  Of  course,  the 
stones  were  kept  private,  and  the  name 
written  on  them  was  sacred.  Look  now 
at  the  application:  “I  will  give  him 
that  overcometh  to  eat  of  the  hidden 
manna,”  for  he  shall  be  My  guest,  and 
eat  at  My  table,  and  “I  will  give  him 
a white  stone,  on  which  shall  be  written 
a new  name,  that  no  man,  but  he  who 
receives  it,  knoweth.” — Blunt,  Exposition 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Asia. 

St.  Angela  of  Brescia  sees  angels  carry- 
ing white  stones  (a.d.  1474-1540).  An- 
gela of  Brescia  lost  her  father  and  mother 
when  she  was  only  ten  years  old.  Her 
uncle  Biancosi  took  charge  of  her,  but 
he  also  died  when  she  was  twenty-two. 
Angela  was  much  distressed  at  the  bad 
education  of  Italian  girls,  and  bent  her 
mind  to  devise  a remedy.  One  day,  when 
she  was  in  the  country  with  some  com- 
panions, she  saw  a ladder,  like  that  seen 
by  Jacob,  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven. 
A*  great  number  of  virgins  were  mounting 
it  two  and  two,  their  heads  ornamented 
with  rich  crowns.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  angels  dressed  in  white,  and 
all  carried  on  their  foreheads  a white 
stone,  with  something  written  on  it, 
which  Angela  could  not  read.  As  she 
looked  and  admired,  a voice  from  the 
ladder  said  to  her,  “Angela,  take  courage. 
Before  you  die,  you  shall  establish  in 
Brescia  a society  of  virgins,  like  those 
you  see  here  ; and  Christ  shall  give  them 
white  stones,  in  which  shall  be  written 
the  new  name.”  It  was  twenty  years 
before  God  opened  a way  to  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise,  and  then  she  founded 
the  society  called  the  Ursulines. — Life 


In  Christian  art  St  Angela  is  represented  with  a Jacob's 
ladder,  up  which  her  virgins  nro  ascending  two  and  two. 

Wings. 

Isa.  xl.  31.  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles. 

St.  Vincent  Fcrricr  had  viings  occasion- 
all '//  when  he  “ waited  on  the  Lord"  (a.d. 
1357-1419).  “Chose  qui  semblc  incroy- 
able,  un  public  entier  a vu  St.  Vincent 
Perrier au  milieu  de  sa  pre'dication  prendre 
subitement  des  ailes,  s’cnvoler  dans  les 
airs,  disparaitre  pouraller  trcs-loin  con- 
soler etencourager  tine  pcrsonnemaladequi 
rcclnmait  son  assistance,  et  puis  revinir 
de  la  memo  mani'ere  npr'es  avoir  rempli 
cot  acte  de  chart td,  pour  continuer  sa 
pre'dication.”  Hence  St.  Vincent  Ferrier 
in  Christian  art  is  often  represented  with 
wings  like  an  angel. — Mgr.  Gue'rirt 
(chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.),  T'Vcs 
des  Saints  (1880),  vol.  iv.  p.  239. 

Wolves. 

Isa.  xi.  G-9.  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  tho 
kid;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and 
Ihe  titling  together;  and  a little  child  shall 
lead  them.  . . . They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  My  holy  mountain ; for  the  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord. 

Isa.  Ixv.  25.  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall 
feed  together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like 
the  bullock. 

Hus.  ii.  IS.  In  that  day  will  I make  a 
covenant  for  them  with  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  with  the 
creeping  things  of  the  ground:  and  1 will 
break  the  how  and  the  sword  and  the  battle 
out  of  the  earth,  and  will  make  them  to  lie 
down  safely. 

Andrew  Corcini  converted  from  a wolf 
to  a lamb  (a.d.  1302-1373).  Andrew 
Corcini  was  the  son  of  wealthy  parents 
in  Florence.  Shortly  before  his  birth, 
his  mother  dreamt  she  had  brought  forth 
a wolf,  and  that  her  wolfish  offspring  ran 
into  a church,  and  became  transformed 
into  a lamb.  As  the  hoy  grew  up  he 
proved  a very  wolf  indeed,  worldly, 
selfish,  impious,  fond  of  persecution,  and 
given  to  cruelty.  One  day  his  mother 
said  to  him,  “Andrew,  you  are  in  very 
truth  the  child  of  my  dream,”  and  when 
tho  young  man  inquired  of  his  mother 
to  what  she  referred,  she  told  him.  He 
was  greatly  struck  with  what  he  heard, 
spent  the  night  in  solitude  and  prayer, 
and  next  day  went  to  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites,  and  prostrating  himself  before 
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the  image  of  the  Virgin,  uttered  these 
words:  “Glorious  Virgin,  see  the  wolf 
full  e€  iniquity  at  thy  feet.  Thy  off- 
spring, O mother,  was  a Lamb  without 
blemish.  Make  me  also  a Iamb  of  God, 
and  receive  me  into  the  fold.”  For  three 
hours  he  continued  thus,  when  the  prior 
saw  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  craved. 
Andrew  told  him,  and  implored  to  be 
taken  from  the  wicked  world  into  the 
Carmelite  order.  In  due  time  his  request 
was  granted,  and  he  became  transformed 
into  the  humblest,  most  industrious, 
self-denying,  and  self-abased  of  all  the 
brotherhood.  He  was  ultimately  bishop 
of  Fiesole. — Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints 
(1570). 

St.  Blaise  dwells  peacefully  with  wild 
beasts.  When  St.  Blaise  fled  from 
Scbaste,  in  Syria,  through  fear  of  Agri- 
colaus,  lie  lay  concealed  in  a cave  “ in  a 
craggy  mountain  called  Argcus.”  Here 
savage  beasts  visited  him  daily  ; and  if, 
by  chance,  they  happened  to  drop  in 
while  he  was  in  prayer,  “they  would 
reverently  wait  till  he  rose  from  his 
knees.”  Sometimes  the  wolf  and  the 
sheep  would  meet  in  the  cave,  the  lion 
and  the  lamb,  tigers,  bears,  leopards,  and 
kids,  yet  none  would  hurt  another ; but 
there  would  they  bide  in  friendly  inter- 
course, till  the  holy  man  gave  them  his 
blessing,  and  bade  them  go  in  peace.  Some 
of  them  he  quite  transformed,  so  that  those 
beasts  which  before  preyed  on  each  other, 
ate  grass  like  oxen  ; and  whenever  lie 
saw  any  defiled  with  blood,  he  never 
failed  to  chide  them  for  their  cruelty,  and 
told  them  to  abandon  their  evil  wavs. — 
Metaphrastes,  Life  of  St.  Blaise. 

Wo  have  all  seen  what  arc  cnllcd  “happy  families,"  in 
which  will  bo  cats  ami  mice,  birds  of  prey  and  canaries 
dogs  and  rats,  with  other  small  deer.  In  exhibitions  we 
have  seen  wild  beasts  associating  with  those  on  which 
they  prey;  bat  for  carnivorous  beasts  to  eat  grass  and  hay 
is  quite  another  matter ; and  before  they  could  do  so  their 
whole  animal  structure  must  be  remodelled,  from  their 
teeth  to  fceir  claws. 

St.  Laumcr  and  the  wolves.  One  day 
a troop  of  wolves  were  pursuing  a hind, 
when  the  terrified  creature  ran  to  St. 
Laumer,  and  crouched  at  his  feet  for 
protection.  St.  Laumcr  patted  the  pant- 
ing beast  most  lovingly,  and  commanded 
the  wolves  to  be  off;  whereupon  the 
savage  beasts  went  peacefully  away, 
leaving  the  hind  unharmed. — Surius, 
Lives  of  the  Saints  (6  vols.  folio). 

Tit  is  talc  looks  like  an  allegory,  in  which  the  hind 
symbolizes  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  wolves  the 
powers  of  evil.  “Saul,  Saul,  why  pcrsecutest  thou  Me?" 
said  a voice  from  heaven  to  the  future  apostle.  “ Wolves, 
wolves,"  said  St.  Laumcr,  “ why  persecute  the  poor 
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hind?"  and  many  found  protection  in  caves  and  woods, 
when  driven  from  their  native  dwelling-places  by  the 
savagery  of  man. 

Torcllo,  by  prayer , rescues  a child  from 
the  mouth  of  a wolf  { a.d.  1282).  Torello 
of  Poppi,  in  Tuscany,  saw  a wolf  seize  a 
child,  while  its  mother  was  washing  linen 
in  the  river  Arno.  He  immediately 
offered  up  a prayer  to  God,  and  com- 
manded the  wolf  to  drop  its  prey.  The 
wolf  obeyed ; whereupon  Torello  healed 
the  teeth-marks  of  the  savage  beast,  and 
returned  the  child  safe  and  sound  to  its 
mother.  He  then  forbade  the  wolves  in 
future  to  injure  any  inhabitant  of  Poppi ; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  his  command 
has  been  rigidly  obeyed.  In  Christian 
art  Torello,  in  remembrance  of  this  act, 
is  represented  with  a wolf  at  his  side. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  ii. 
March  16. 

St.  William  of  Aquitaine  converted  from 
a wolf  to  a lamb  (a.d.  1157).  William, 
count  of  Poitou  and  duke  of  Guyenne, 
was  a giant  in  stature  and  a wild"  beast 
in  disposition.  Pie  lived  in  adultery  with 
his  brother’s  wife,  and  was  so  violent  in 
temper  that  no  man  was  hardy  enough 
to  resist  him.  lie  is  described  as  over- 
bearing to  his  vassals,  cruel  to  strangers, 
without  pity  to  his  enemies,  quarrelsome 
with  his  equals,  debauched  with  self- 
indulgence,  and  revengeful.  A more 
hopeless  subject  for  God's  grace  could 
not  be  imagined,  but  this  Saul  the 
malignant  persecutor  became  a Paul  in 
humility,  zeal,  and  Christian  love.  The 
wolf  became  a lamb,  and  the  leopard  a 
kid.  The  lion  which  no  man  durst  en- 
counter, became  the  gentle  fondling  that 
a child  might  lead  ; and  the  veriest  infant 
might  play  unharmed  on  this  cockatrice’s 
den.  St.  Bernard  reasoned  with  him, 
but  to  no  effect ; but  one  day,  after 
celebrating  mass,  St.  Bernard  took  with 
him  to  the  duke’s  palace  “the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  a paten.”  He  went 
straight  to  the  duke,  and  said,  “We 
have  called,  but  ye  have  refused ; we 
have  stretched  out  our  bands,  but  ye  have 
not  regarded.  Ye  have  set  at  nought  all 
my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my 
reproof ; behold,  now  the  Son  of  the 
P irgin  is  come  to  you,  the  chief  among 
the  ten  thousand,  the  Lord  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  You  may  mock  at  His 
counsel,  you  may  laugh  at  His  reproof, 
but  know,  0 man,  He  will  call  you  into 
judgment.  Then  ye  shall  call,  when  fear 
cometh  as  desolation,  and  destruction  as 
a whirlwind  ; but  He  will  not  answer. 
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Then  shall  ye  seek,  when  anguish  is  come 
upon  you ; but  ye  shall  not  And  Him.  If 
now  ye  turn  your  back  upon  your 
Saviour,  then  the  Judge  will  turn  His  back 
upon  thee,  saying,  ‘ I never  knew  you. 
Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels.’  ” These  words  were  uttered 
with  unspeakable  solemnity,  and  a fear- 
lessness superhuman.  They  went  right 
home  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  duke  trembled,  fell  at  the 
bishop’s  feet  foaming,  but  unable  to  utter 
a word.  Some  of  his  household  picked 
him  up,  but  again  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
St.  Bernard  touched  him  with  his  foot, 
and  demanded  what  answer  he  made  to 
the  call  of  God.  The  bold  rebel,  rebel 
now  no  longer,  burst  into  tears,  and  cried 
in  anguish  of  spirit,  “What  must  I do 
to  be  sa%'ed?”  St.  Bernard  then  told 
him  what  he  ought  to  do  ; and  from  that 
moment  the  count  was  an  altered  man, 
whose  one  concern  was  the  salvation  of 
his  soul,  and  whose  whole  study  was  to 
crucify  the  body  with  its  affections  and 
its  lusts.  Leaving  his  court,  he  betook 
him  to  a desert,  where  he  lived  as  a 
hermit,  and  called  himself  “the  chief  of 
sinners.”  He  used  to  say,  “Many  souls, 
now  in  hell,  have  sighed  for  the  hair 
shirt  of  Jerome,  the  tears  of  Arsenius, 
the  pallet  of  Eirlalius,  the  nakedness  of 
Paul,  and  the  food  of  Elijah,  but  their 
sighs  never  led  them  to  repentance  and 
good  works.” — Thibault,  Life  of  Guil- 
laume of  Aquitaine  (abridged  by  Surius). 

"Women’s  Apparel. 

1 Tim.  ii.  9.  In  like  manner  also  I will  that 
women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel. 
Not  with  broided  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or 
costly  array. 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  causes  a lady, 
immodestly  dressed,  to  turn  black  (a.d. 
1694-1775).  In  Orbetello,  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross  reproved  the  women  for  im- 
modesty of  dress;  but  a French  lady, 
determined  to  show  her  independence  of 
spirit,  planted  herself  just  under  the 
missionary’s  eyes  in  an  exaggerated  low 
costume.  St.  Paul  stood  gazing  on  her 
with  a fixed  stare,  and  gradually  her  face, 
hands,  arms,  neck,  shoulders,  all  became 
as  black  as  charcoal.  The  congregation 
was  horrified.  The  lady  fell  at  the 
saint’s  feet,  imploring  pardon ; but  she  was 
not  suffered  to  recover  her  former  looks 
for  two  or  three  days. — Father  Pius,  Li  fe 
of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  Founder  of  the 
Passionists. 


Words  spoken  by  Saints; 
spread  Far  and  Wide. 

Rom.  x.  18.  But  I say,  Have  they  not  heard  ? 
Yes  verily,  their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth, , 
and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world. 

The  sermon  of  St.  Antony  of  Paduan 
heard  three  miles  off  (a.d.  1195-1231).. 
St.  Antony  of  Padua  was  a most  popular: 
preacher.  And  one  day,  when  he  went  to 
Bruges  to  preach,  the  crowds  were  so 
great  he  was  obliged  to  preach  in  the 
open  fields.  A woman  living  about' 
three  miles  off  wished  much  to  hear  the' 
preacher ; but  her  husband,  being  indis- 
posed and  by  no  means  a religious  man,! 
would  not  consent  to  her  leaving  the: 
house.  Very  vexed,  she  went  to  lien 
chamber,  and,  opening  the  window,  was 
astonished  to  find  she  could  hear  everyv 
word  as  distinctly  as  if  she  had  been  on: 
the  spot.  Her  husband  asked  why  she 
did  not  come  down,  and  she  said  she  was 
listening  to  the  sermon.  He  laughed  at 
the  notion,  but,  going  upstairs,  found  he: 
could  hear  the  words  spoken  quite  plainly. 
The  chronicler  adds,  “Que  ce  seul  faili 
de'cida  de  sa  conversion,  et  que,  dans  It. 
suite,  au  lieu  de  contrarier  son  epouse: 
dans  ses  exercices  de  pie'te,  il  voulut; 
assister  avec  elle  a tous  les  sermons  diii 
missionnaire  franciscain.” — L’abbe  Gu 
yard,  Life  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua.  (Sei 
also  Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  Oj. 
the  Saints,  p.  367.) 

St.  Gregory  the  thaumaturgist  hears  th< 
prayer  of  Fedimus  three  miles  off.  Fedi 
mus,  bishop  of  Amasia,  wanted  to  conse- 
crate St.  Gregory  the  thaumaturgist  ove 
Neocresarea,  and  went  in  search  of  him 
but,  not  finding  him,  said,  “ 0 Lord 
Thou  seest  both  Gregory  and  me. 
desired  to  lay  my  hands  upon  him,  anr 
consecrate  him  ; but  let  my  words  nov 
spoken  serve  the  same  end.  I do  nov 
consecrate  him  unto  Thee,  and  give  bin 
the  oversight  of  Neoctesarea  to  the  honou 
of  Thy  holy  name.  Amen.”  Though  St- 
Gregory  was  three  miles  off  when  thes- 
words  were  spoken,  he  heard  them  a 
plainly  as  if  they  had  been  spoken  in  hi 
presence,  and  went  at  once  to  Fedimus 
who  forthwith  made  him  bishop  with  th 
usual  ceremonies. — St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
Life  of  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgist. 

Wounds  healed. 

Psalm  cxlvii.  3.  He  healeth  the  broken  i 
heart,  and  bindeth  up  their  wounds, 

Jek.  xxx.  17.  I will  restore  health  unt 
thee,  and  will  heal  thee  of  thy  wounds. 
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St.  Francis  of  Paula  miraculously  cures 
a cut  leg  (a.d.  1416-1507).  A young 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
named  Francis,  was  sent  to  cut  wood  in 
a forest,  and  gave  himself  with  his 
hatchet  a dreadful  cut  on  the  right  foot ; 
the  blood  gushed  out,  and  the  wound  was 
very  serious.  St.  Francis  of  Paula  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  forest  at  the  time  ; 
and  immediately  he  was  aware  of  the 
accident,  went  to  the  young  man,  and 
by  his  mere  touch  healed  the  wound  in 
an  instant.  So  complete  was  the  cure, 
that  the  young  man  was  able  to  continue 
his  work  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
— Father  Giry,  Life  of  St.  Francis  of 
Paula  (chiefly  taken  from  the  witnesses 
examined,  the  speech  made,  and  the  bull 
issued  at  canonization). 

The  wounds  of  St.  Christina  healed  (a.d. 
300).  The  following  tale  by  Ado,  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  is  wholly  unparalleled. 
Christina  was  a child  not  above  ten  years 
old,  living  at  Tur,  in  Tuscany,  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  Bolsena.  It  no  longer 
exists,  having  been  swept  away  by  an 
inundation.  Her  father,  Urban,  was 
prefect  and  governor  of  the  town.  It 
appears  that  this  child,  as  Ado  says, 
“was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be- 
come a Christian,”  and  showed  her  con- 
version by  stealing  her  father’s  idols,  made 
of  gold  and  silver,  breaking  them  up,  and 
giving  the  pieces  to  the  poor.  Urban 
was  naturally  very  angry  at  this,  and 
whipped  her  soundly,  and  so  far  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  him — probably  any 
sensible  man  under  the  same  circum- 
stances would  have  done  the  same  ; but 
the  sequel  is  a Pelion  upon  Ossa  of  dia- 
bolical cruelty.  Having  whipped  the 
child,  he  scourged  her  with  scorpions,  and 
while  her  body  was  covered  with  blood, 
tore  the  flesh  with  iron  claws  till  the 
bones  were  bared.  Says  Ado,  “This 
savagery,  far  from  causing  the  child  to 
relent,  only  confirmed  her  resolution  to 
stand  fast  in  the  faith  into  which  she  had 
been  called  ; ” and,  picking  up  the  gobbets 
of  flesh  at  her  feet,  she  handed  them  to 
her  father.  Of  course,  this  insolence  only 
irritated  him  the  more,  and  he  sent  the 
child  to  prison,  laden  with  heavy  irons. 
When  in  prison,  she  was  first  bound  on 
a wheel  drenched  with  oil,  the  oil  set 
alight,  and  the  -wheel  being  turned  racked 
all  her  bones  out  of  joint.  But  the  oil, 
refusing  to  burn  the  child,  “tournant  ses 
flammes  sur  une  troupe  d’infidfeles  que  la 
curiosity  et  le  plaisir  avaient  fait  accourir 
h ce  spectacle,  il  cn  consuma  un  grand 


nombre.”  The  father,  seeing  this,  was 
frightened,  and  ran  home ; while  an  angel, 
coming  into  the  prison,  comforted  the 
child,  healed  her  wounds,  and  inspired 
her  with  new  courage  and  resolution. 
Urban,  though  alarmed,  would  not  relent, 
and  accordingly  sent  an  officer  to  tie  a 
great  stone  round  the  child’s  neck  aDd  to 
throw  her  into  the  Bolsena.  Here  again  the 
angel  was  at  hand  to  keep  her  from  harm. 
He  allayed  her  terror,  bore  her  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  bank.  The 
father,  mad  with  rage,  fell  down  in  a fit, 
and  “le  lendemain  on  le  trouva  mort 
dans  son  lit.”  He  was  succeeded  in  office 
by  Dion,  who  resolved  to  carry  on  the 
same  vindictiveness,  and  threw  the  child 
into  an  iron  chest  filled  with  boiling  pitch 
and  oil ; but  Christina,  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  reduced  the  boiling  elements 
into  a refreshing  bath,  saying  to  the  men 
around,  “You  have  placed  me  in  this  font 
that  I may  be  bom  again  by  the  baptism 
of  regeneration  by  the  grace  of  God.” 
The  men,  irritated  by  these  words,  dragged 
her  naked  by  the  hair  of  her  head  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  commanded 
her  to  burn  incense  to  the  god.  No 
sooner  were  the  words  uttered  than  the 
idol  fell  from  its  pedestal,  and  was  dashed 
into  a thousand  pieces,  at  which  sight 
“ trois  mille  de  ces  infidfeles,  qui  y dtaient 
presents,  se  convertirent  a la  foi.”  Well, 
Dion  died  suddenly  as  Urban  had  done, 
and  the  next  governor  was  Julian,  who 
determined  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
two  predecessors.  This  third  doughty 
giant  cast  the  child  into  a furnace  ; but 
the  flames  touched  her  not.  Here  she 
remained  five  days  the  companion  of 
spirits  and  angels.  Having  failed  in  this, 
Julian  next  applied  to  a magician,  who 
shut  up  the  child  in  a dark  cave,  filled 
with  adders  and  serpents,  asps  and  vipers  ; 
but  they  played  lovingly  with  Christina, 
and  did  her  no  harm.  Julian  then  plucked 
her  tongue  out  by  the  roots  ; but  her  voice 
was  as  sweet  and  her  words  as  articulate 
as  they  were  before.  Having  lost  all 
patience,  the  governor  then  bound  her  to 
a post,  and  set  a band  of  soldiers  to 
discharge  their  arrows  at  her  till  she  died. 
“ Cette  precieuse  mort  arriva  le  24  juillet, 
comme  il  est  marque'  dans  tous  les  Martyr- 
ologcs.” 


in  some  copies  of  St.  Augustine  s Psalm  cxx.,  the  word 
Christina  has  been  substituted  for  Crispina.  Pilgrimages 
are  made  to  her  tomb,  monasteries  and  churches  have 
been  dedicated  to  her  honour.  Her  relics  are  still  carried 
twice  a year  in  precision  through  the  parish  of  Visemy 
and  many  pictures  have  represented  her  martyrdom  so 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tale  is  accepted  as 
an  unvarnished  truth.  Yet  is  it  not  amazing,  is  it  not 
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indeed  lamentable,  that  such  palpable  romance  should  bo 
set  forth  with  authority,  taught  jis  veritable  history,  held 
up  for  our  example,  and  honoured  with. the  halo  of  canoni- 
zation ? 

Filumena,  the  nineteenth-century  thau- 
maturgist  (third  century).  The  discovery 
of  this  new  saint  has  been  recorded  in 
the  first  part  of  this  volume  (p.  21),  and 
as  nothing  was  known  about  her,  her 
ghost  came  to  three  different  persons  in 
1836,  to  reveal  the  mystery  of  her  life 
and  death.  It  first  appeared  to  a young 
artisan,  then  to  a priest,  and  then  to  some 
nuns  at  Naples.  These  nuns  had  an 
image  of  the  hypothetical  saint,  which 
they  carried  in  solemn  pomp  to  their 
chapel  and  set  on  the  high  altar.  Then, 
greatly  longing  to  know  all  about  the 
stranger,  the  image  began  to  roll  its 
head  about,  open  and  shut  its  eyes,  and 
at  length  said  with  touching  sweetness, 
“Dear  sisters,  it  was  the  10th  of  August 
on  which  I changed  my  mortal  for  immor- 
tality ; and  it  was  my  everlasting  Spouse 
who  brought  me  ’to  Mugnano,  not  to  be 
buried  in  obscurity,  but  to  be  set  before 
the  universal  Church,  that  henceforth  the 
day  of  my  martyrdom  may  be  a great 
and  holy  festival.”  The  abbot  Darche 
says,  “ Ces  paroles  portaient  avec  elles  des 
preuves  de  la  ve'rite'.”  In  my  judgment 
they  bear  on  the  surface  the  proof  of  im- 
position ; but  let  that  pass.  They  were 
duly  reported  to  Dom  Francis,  who  “les 
trouve  parfaitemeut  d’accord  avec  la 
ve'rite  ; ” and  his  reply  comforted  the  nuns 
and  encouraged  them  to  go  on  further. 
Accordingly,  not  many  days  afterwards, 
the  ghost  visited  them  again  in  their 
oratory,  and  told  them,  saying,  “My 
mother  was  of  the  blood  royal,  and  had 
for  neighbour  one  Publius,  a Christian, 
who  taught  my  parents  the  new  faith, 
and  baptized  them.  I was  born  after 
their  conversion,  and  they  called  me  the 
‘ child  of  the  Light  of  Life,’  Filia  Luminis, 
contracted  into  Fi-lumen , whence  I was 
called  * Fi-lumena.’  When  I was  thir- 
teen years  old,  the  emperor  Diocletian 
asked  me  in  marriage.  Both  my  parents 
urged  me  to  accept  so  great  an  honour ; 
but  I told  them  I had  vowed  to  be  the 
spouse  of  Christ,  and  would  be  the  bride 
of  no  other.  They  told  me  I was  far  too 
young  to  know  my  own  mind ; but  I 
replied  that  I wa3  not  too  young  to 
remember  my  Creator  in  the  days  of  my 
youth,  not  too  young  to  have  a heart  and 
to  give  it  to  the  Lord.  When  the  em- 
peror was  informed  of  my  resolution  his 
anger  burst  forth  in  terrible  fury,  and  he 
ordered  me  to  be  confined  in  the  palace 


donjon,  well  laden  with  chains.  Everrll 
day  he  visited  me  to  shake  my  obstinacy*  |i 
but  he  could  not  separate  me  from  m;  rj! 
love  of  Christ  my  Saviour.  For  forttU 
days  I was  kept  a prisoner,  when  th\ 
blessed  Virgin,  holding  her  divine  Son 
in  her  arms,  entered  the  donjon,  and  tol 
me  in  three  days  I should  be  released* 
The  announcement  made  my  heart  lean 
with  joy,  when  the  mother  of  God  added* 
‘My  daughter,  after  your  release  vo 
will  pass  through  much  anguish  inti 
paradise,  having  been  made  perfect  bt* 
suffering.  Remember  you  are  called  ‘Thl 
Daughter  of  Light,’  and  my  Son  was  ‘ Thi 
Light  of  the  World,’  and  I am  ‘ The  Mothe* 
of  Light.’  He  is  the  Sun,  I am  the  Moor  : 
and  you  the  Morning  Star.  In  all  you: 
anguish  the  angel  Gabriel  will  be  with  yoi  i 
to  console  you  and  strengthen  you.  Fart* 
well.’  Scarcely  had  the  queen  of  heave 
left  me,  when  Diocletian,  with  his  officers' 
entered  the  donjon.  Said  the  emperoi* 

‘ I will  teach  you  what  it  is  to  insult  me 
by  preferring  an  infamous  malefactor  t: 
the  emperor  of  the  world.’  I was  the 
stripped,  tied  to  a pillar,  and  scourge* 
till  my  whole  body  was  a bleedim 
wound.  When  I fainted,  and  my  perse 
cutor  thought  me  dead,  he  and  h j 
myrmidons  withdrew,  and  two  shinin; 
ones  came  and  healed  my  wounds  witii 
balm  from  paradise.  Next  day  the  em- 
peror, being  informed  that  I was  mor* 
beautiful  than  ever,  came  to  me,  looke ! 
on  me  with  unfeigned  amazemem 
and  told  me  to  return  thanks  to  Jit 
piter  for  having  healed  me,  and  pre 
mised  to  make  me  the  empress  of  Rom< 
When  I rejected  his  advances,  he  com 
manded  his  men  to  bind  an  anchor  roun  jl 
my  neck  and  cast  me  into  the  Tibe  j|| 
His  order  was  executed,  but  two  ange  || 
caught  me  in  their  arms,  loosed  me  froi  |§ 
the  anchor,  and  carried  me  to  the  bank  II 
of  the  river  in  the  sight  of  thousand:  il 
By  this  miracle  ‘ un  grand  nombre  c Id 
spectateurs  se  convertirent  a la  foi ; ’ bi  J| 
Diocletian  called  it  magic,  and  com 
manded  me  to  be  dragged  naked  throug 
the  streets  of  Rome,  and  a shower  * 
arrows  was  discharged  at  me.  Again 
fainted,  and,  being  taken  to  my  donjor 
was  thought  to  be  dead ; but  I fell  aslee* 
and  during  sleep  all  my  wounds  we* 
healed.  Next  day  I was  cast  into  a fun 
nace,  which  burnt  to  death  six  of  m 
tormentors ; but,  happy  for  me,  Chrr 
Himself  came  and  carried  my  soul  to  par. 
dise,  where  He  placed  on  my  head  tl 
crowns  of  virginity  and  martyrdom.” 
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Apparitions. 

■ The  qhost  of  St.  Anastasius  reproves 
Areta  for  not  paying  honour  to  his  relics 
(a.d.  628).  When  the  relics  of  St. 
Anastasius  were  carried  to  Cmsarea,  in 
Palestine,  all  the  city  went  in  procession, 
except  one  woman,  whose  name  was 
Areta.  This  women  was  one  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  place,  and  said  she  saw  no 
reason  why  she  should  trouble  herself 
^ about  the  relics  of  a Persian  ; but  she 
was  soon  taught  otherwise.  At  night, 
the  ghost  of  St.  Anastasius  came  to  her. 
It  was  dressed  in  the  usual  habit  of  a 
monk,  and  reproved  her  severely  for  her 
impiety.  Areta,  being  seized  at  the  same 
moment  with  violent  pains,  wholly  lost 
her  power  of  speech.  She  was  advised 
to  recommend  her  petition  to  St.  Anas- 
tasius, and  accordingly  went  to  the  place 
where  his  relics  were  deposited,  and  again 
the  ghost  appeared  to  her.  She  paid  it 
the  honour  required,  and  immediately 
- lost  her  pains,  and  recovered  her  speech. 
The  relics  of  the  saint  were  subsequently 
removed  to  Constantinople,  and  the  em- 
press Irene  built  a church  there  in  their 
honour. — The  Fourth  Session  of  the  Second 
| Council  of  Nice. 

While  St.  SimQn  was  imprisoned  in  tho  Luxembourg, 
his  ancestor  Charlemagne  appeared  to  him,  and  said, 
“Since  the  world  began,  no  family  has  produced  a hero 
of  the  first  magnitude.  This  honour  has  been  reserved 
for  my  house.  My  son,  thy  success  in  philosophy  shall 
equal  that  of  mine  in  war  and  politics/’  St.  Simon  was 
at  the  time  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  and  from  that 
moment  began  the  study  of  science,  of  which  he  was  then 
profoundly  ignorant.  So  he  invited  to  his  house  the  most 
renowned  professors,  and  by  conversation  obtained  the 
r information  he  longed  for. 

St.  Angela's  sister  shows  herself  after 
, death  (fifteenth  century).  John  Merici 
| of  Desenzano,  in  the  diocese  of  Yerona, 
had  two  daughters,  the  younger  of  whom 
was  named  Angela.  Her  father  and 
mother  died  when  she  was  only  ten  years 
old,  and  an  uncle,  named  Biuncosi,  took 
charge  of  the  two  sisters.  Ere  long  the 


elder  sister  died  suddenly,  without  hav- 
ing received  the  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
and  Angela  was  greatly  troubled  in  mind 
to  know  how  this  affected  her  sister’s 
state  in  the  world  to  come.  A fortnight 
after  her  sister’s  death,  Angela  was  sent 
by  her  uncle  into  the  country  to  distract 
her  mind  and  restore  her  health  ; and  on 
the  road  she  saw  a luminous  cloud.  She 
stopped,  and  in  the  cloud  she  beheld  her 
sister,  radiant  in  glory,  in  the  midst  of 
a multitude  of  angels,  and  accompanied 
with  the  queen  of  heaven.  “ Persevere, 
Angelica,  in  the  way  you  have  begun,” 
said  the  sister  out  of  the  cloud,  “ and 
you  also  will  share  the  same  glory.” — • 
Life  of  St.  Angela  of  Brescia  (Mont- 
pellier, 1804). 

Tills  shows  that  “the  sacraments  of  the  Church”  art 
not  needful  for  the  dying,  if  it  shows  anything. 

An  angel  appears  to  St.  Dositheus , and 
he  is  converted  (sixth  century).  St.  Dosi- 
theus was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
emperor  of  the  East ; and,  being  one  day 
in  Jerusalem,  he  asked  permission  to  go 
and  see  the  sights  of  the  city.  Amongst 
other  things  he  saw  a picture  represent- 
ing hell  and  its  torments,  which  greatly 
terrified  him.  While  wondering  what 
the  picture  referred  to,  a stately  lady  of 
great  beauty  came,  and  explained  it  to 
him.  He  listened  with  silent  attention, 
for  he  never  before  had  heard  of  a judg- 
ment to  come.  The  strange  lady  now 
spoke  to  him  of  monastic  life,  and  told 
him  those  who  lived  to  God  often  fasted, 
abstained  from  meat,  and  gave  them- 
selves to  assiduous  prayer.  Having  so 
said,  she  vanished.  Our  author  naively 
remarks,  “Celle  qui  lui  parlait  ainsi 
n’e'tait  pas  une  creature  mortelle,  car 
aprfes  cette  leyon  elle  disparut.” — Vies  des 
Feres  des  Deserts  d' Orient. 

The  ghost  of  Apollinaris  appears  to  St. 
Romuald  (a.d.  907-1027).  Romuald,  being 
present  at  a duel  in  which  his  father 
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killed  bis  antagonist,  was  so  struck  with 
terror,  that  be  vowed  to  retire  from  the 
world  for  forty  days,  and  went  as  a 
penitent  to  the  monaster}'  of  St.  Apolli- 
naris  in  Ravenna.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  forty  days  be  was  about  to  leave  the 
monastery,  when  one  of  the  monks  to 
whom  be  was  much  attached  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  join  the  society ; but 
Romuald  would  not  listen  to  such  a 
proposal.  “ What  would  you  say,”  said 
the  monk  to  him,  “if  St.  Apollinaris  him- 
self came  and  asked  you?  ” “Why,  then,” 
replied  the  young  man,  “I  should  feel 
it  my  duty  to  obey.”  “ Watch  with  me,” 
said  the  monk,  “ this  night  in  the  church.” 
To  this  Romuald  agreed.  That  night, 
and  the  night  following,  at  cock-crow, 
St.  Apollinaris  showed  himself  to  the 
watchers,  in  the  midst  of  a great  light, 
and  Romuald  at  once  resolved  to  retire 
from  the  world,  and  devote  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  the  service  of  God. — Bollandus, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb.,  vol.  ii.  (Jerome 
of  Prague  and  Peter  Damien  both  wrote 
the  life  of  this  saint.) 

Christ  appears  ana  speaks  to  Agnes  de 
Jesus  (a.d.  1602-1G84).  One  day  Agnes 
de  Jesus  entreated  that  she  might  be 
taken  at  once  from  this  vale  of  tears ; 
whereupon  Christ  came,  and  said  to  her, 
“I  want  your  services  still  to  sanctify 
souls  to  My  glory.”  About  the  same 
time  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  her, 
and  said,  “ Implore  my  Son  on  behalf 
of  Olier,  abbot  of  Pibrac.”  Mons.  Olier 
was  at  the  time  wholly  unknown  to  Agnes, 
but  from  that  moment  became  an  object 
of  great  solicitude  to  her,  and  she  daily 
interceded  with  Christ  for  three  years  on 
his  behalf.  God,  who  always  answers 
prayer,  sent  His  grace  on  the  abbot. 
Mons.  Olier  says,  “ I was  one  day  in  my 
chamber,  when  the  vision  of  a lady 
appeared  to  me.  She  held  a crucifix  in 
one  hand  and  a chaplet  in  the  other. 
Her  guardian  angel  carried  the  end  of 
her  mantle  in  one  hand  and  a hand- 
kerchief in  the  other.  The  vision  said 
to  me,  ‘ Olier,  I weep  for  thee,’  which 
words  caused  me  much  distress.  I 
thought  it  was  the  holy  Virgin,  but 
found  afterwards  it  was  Agnes  de  Jesus, 
whom  I met  not  long  afterwards  at 
Auvergne,  and  we  both  recognized  each 
other,  being  familiarized  by  visions.” — 
Life  of  the  Blessed  Agnes  de  Jesus  (by 
Mons.  Lantage  and  the  abbot  Lucot). 

Tills  Mons.  Olier  established  nt  Vaugirard,  In  1641,  an 
order  of  priests  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  young 
ecclesinstics. 


[Pt.  III. 

Jesus  Christ,  with  several  saints  in  glory 
appear  to  St.  Columha  (a.d.  1477-1501):. 
When  St.  Columba  was  only  twelve  years? 
old,  Jesus  Christ  appeared  before  her,' 
seated  on  His  throne  of  glory ; beside: 
Him  were  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  Dorni-i 
nic,  and  St.  Jerome  who  held  a book  in: 
his  hand.  Transported  with  joy,  the: 
young  girl  cried  with  fervour,  “ Lord,; 
give  me  Thy  blessing  ; ” and  after  Christ- 
had  so  done,  she  vowed  to  preserve  per-:- 
petual  virginity  as  His  espoused. 

Another  instance.  On  another  occasion; 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  her,  and  represented; 
His  earthly  passion.  She  saw  Him  in  the- 
garden  of  Olives ; she  saw  Him  before 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  ; she  saw  Him  before 
Pilate  ; but  when  she  heard  the  whips  o: 
the  scourging,  and  saw  the  blood  which! 
followed  the  blows,  she  became  so  excitec 
that  she  began  to  scourge  herself  unmerci-i 
fully.  Her  mother,  hearing  the  noisee 
ran  to  her ; but  Columba  was  in  an  ecstasy' 
and  neither  saw  hernor  heard  her.— Father 
Sebastian  of  Perousa,  Life  of  St.  Columbt 
of  Ricti. 

Columba  was  the  fond  name  of  this  saint,  because  wliei  II 
she  was  baptized  a dove  perched  upon  her  head.  He?  II 
real  name  was  Angeletta  or  Angetella,  because  two  angel  H 
appeared  at  her  birth,  holding  over  her  a bow  of  gol  .ll 
with  seven  flames. 

Apparition  of  Christ  to  Emily  Bicchier  ft 
(a.d.  1238-1314).  Emily  Bicchieri  aslcei  II 
Christ  to  inform  her  which  of  the  severa.|| 
pains  of  His  passion  was  really  the  mos  1! 
agonizing ; and  Christ  assured  her  tha  If 
the  three  hours  He  hung  on  the  cross  Hi  31 
sufferings  were  wholly  unequalled.  Hiiff 
then  promised  Emily  “ to  grant  the  gif  gf 
of  the  three  theological  virtues  (see  Intro  ft 
duction)  to  all  those  who  at  the  third  II 
hour  of  the  evening  repeated  three  Rater  I jj 
and  three  Aves  in  memory  of  His  cruci  in 
fixion.” — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists)  ill 
May  3. 

Apparition  of  Christ  to  Margaret  MarrWt 
Alacoque  of  Burgundy  for  the  devotion  q I 
His  “ Sacred  Heart  ” (a.d,  1648-1690)  jj 
Few  women  have  met  with  more  oppo 
sition,  been  more  ridiculed,  but  by  dogger 
perseverance  have  risen  superior  to  all 
than  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  a Frencl 
nun  of  Paray-lc-Monial,  in  Burgundy 
who  instituted  the  festival  and  confrater: 
nities  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, *wbicl 
received  thesanctionof  pope  Clement  XII 
in  1732,  1736,  and  of  Clement  XIII.  iii 
1765.  Her  visions  were  for  many  year 
frowned  down  as  the  dreams  of  a sicl 

° The  festival  of  "The  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary"  wf 
established  In  1601. 
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call  on  the  archbishop,  and  lay  the  matter 
before  his  grace.  The  archbishop  told 
him  a married  man  had  no  right  to  live 
as  a celibate  without  the  consent  of  his 
wife,  but  advised  him  to  explain  to  the 
bride  that  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth 
has  promised  a crown  of  everlasting  glory 
to  those  who  have  the  courage  and  self- 
denial  to  preserve  their  chastity  un- 
spotted, and  that  the  vow  of  virginity  is 
the  most  glorious  sacrifice  that  can  be 
offered  to  God.  When  Thierry  reported 
these  words  to  his  wife,  she  seemed 
pacified,  and  both  of  them  made  a vow 
to  consecrate  their  virginity  to  Jesus 
Christ.  In  order  to  remove  all  danger, 
Thierry  kissed  his  wife,  and  left  her  to 
live  the  life  of  a solitary  in  the  desert. — 
Hilly  (almoner  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Thierry),  Life  of  St.  Thierry. 

St.  Vulphy  of  Ponthieu  breaks  his  vow 
of  celibacy  in  married  life  (died  a.d.  613). 
St.  Vulphy  married  and  had  three 
daughters,  but  ordered  his  house  so 
wisely  and  well  that  St.  Riquier  appointed 
him  to  a missionary  tour,  and  obtained 
the  consent  of  his  wife,  binding  both 
from  that  moment  to  a vow  of  perpetual 
continence.  This  vow  being  taken,  St. 
Riquier  ordained  Vulphy  priest,  and 
his  preaching  was  with  great  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  “ Mais,  0 faiblesse 
dc  notre  nature  ! 0 inconstance  de  notre 
coeur  ! 0 misere  de  notre  condition  mor- 

telle ! Vulphy,  oubliant  la  saintete  de 
son  ministere,  eut  un  commerce  . . . avec 
sa  femme,  qu’il  ne  devait  plus  regarder 
que  comme  une  sceur.”  Repenting  of  his 
crime,  he  abandoned  his  cure,  and  went 
on  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  with 
no  companion  except  his  guardian 
angel.  He  watered  the  road  with  his 
tears,  and  visited  the  holy  places.  “ 11 
ne  se  contenta  pas  de  laver  de  ses  pleurs 
les  endroits  que  Notre  Seigneur  a teints 
de  son  sang.”  He  wished  to  remain  in 
the  Holy  Land,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  bade 
him  return  to  France  “pour  faire  peni- 
tence au  meme  lieu  oil  il  avait  pe'che' ; ” 
so  he  returned  to  Ponthieu,  anil  retired 
to  a desert,  where  his  austerities  were  so 
severe  “qu’il  est  surprenant  qu’un  corps 
humain  ait  pu  les  supporter.  On  pouvait 
presque  dire  qu’il  ne  maugeait  point, 
qu’il  ne  buvait  point,  et  qu’il  ne  dormait 
point.” — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  vi. 
p.  511.  (See  Ada  Sanctorum,  vol.  ii. 
June  7.) 


Crucifixes,  Images,  Relics, 
etc.,  acting.  (See  pp.  184  and  501.) 

Matt.  xvi.  24.  If  any  man  will  come  after 
lire,  let  him  . . . take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
Me. 

Matt.  xxiv.  3.  The  sign  of  the  Son  of  man. 

Lukr  xiv.  27.  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his 
cross  . . . carnot  be  My  disciple. 

Luke  xix.  au.  I tell  you,  that  if  these  should 
hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately 
cry  out. 

Had.  ii.  11.  The  stone  shall  cry  out  of  the 
wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall 
answer  it. 

Isa.  lv.  12.  The  mountains  and  the  hills 
shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing,  and 
all  tlie  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands. 

Heb.  vi.  6.  They  crucify  to  themselves  the 
Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an  open 
shame. 

In  an  image  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  the  Child  Jesus  leaves  the  arms  of 
the  Virgin,  and  associates  with  some  boys 
(about  a.  n.  1265).  This  is  a most  astound- 
ing story  told  in  the  life  of  Bernard,  the 
Dominican  of  Snntarem,  in  Portugal. 
After  performing  mass  he  used  to  collect 
the  acolytes  together  and  teach  them 
their  catechism ; not  unfrequently  the 
fathers  of  the  boys  attended  also.  They 
met  in  a chapel,  where  they  took  their 
breakfast,  and  were  allowed  to  play ; 
and  in  this  chapel  was  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  holding  in  her  arms  the  infant 
Jesus.  Jesus,  delighted  at  the  happy 
faces  of  the  acolytes,  often  left  His 
mother's  arms,  and  went  to  partake  of 
the  boys’  breakfast.  The  servants,  feel- 
ing aggrieved  because  Jesus  contributed 
nothing  towards  the  meal,  complained  to 
Bernard,  and  the  pious  catechist  advised 
them  to  say  to  Jesus,  “ Seignior,  how  is 
it  You  so  often  breakfast  with  us,  and 
yet  contribute  nothing  to  the  meal  ? You 
ought,  in  turn,  to  invite  our  master  and 
bis  acolytes  to  Your  Father’s  table.” 
The  Child  Jesus  said,  “ Be  it  so.  I invite 
them  for  Ascension  Day.”  The  servants 
told  their  master,  and  he  looked  forward 
with  a longing  heart  to  the  heavenly 
feast.  Ascension  Day  arrived.  Bernard 
and  his  two  acolytes  went  to  mass  in 
good  time ; they  completed  the  service, 
and — ceased  to  live.  All  three  were  buried 
in  the  same  tomb  in  the  king’s  chapel, 
where  a tablet  told  this  tale  of  their 
death. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
vol.  ii.,  May  8. 

An  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  takes  an 
apple  from  a little  boy  (a.d.  1230).  One 
day  Hermann,  coming  from  school, 
stopped  before  the  image  of  a Virgin  and 
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Child,  and  offered  an  apple  which  had 
been  given  him  ; praying  the  Virgin  to 
accept  this  little  gift  as  a token  of  his 
love.  “ Chose  dtonnante ! aussitot  la 
Rcine  des  anges,  pour  ne  point  contrister 
cet  amiable  enfant,  et  pour  rendre  re- 
coin ma'ndable  a toute  la  poste'rite'  l’inno- 
cente  simplicity  avec  laquel^  il  agissait 
avec  elle,  rendit  son  image  flexible,  et 
e'tendant  sa  main  de  pierre  comme  si 
c’eut  ete  une  main  de  chair,  elle  ref.ut 
favorablement  le  present  de  son  petit 
serviteur.  1 0 bienheureuse  enfance 
d’Hermann  ! ’ s’ecrie  l’abbe  qui  a com  pose' 
sa  vie,  laquelle  a me'rite'  d’etre  si  tot 
console'e  par  des  signes  et  des  revelations 
celestes.” — Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain  of 
pope  Leo  XIII.).  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iv. 
p.  272  (7th  edit.' 1880). 

Tliis  Is  a valuable  token  of  the  ready  credulity  of  the 
nge.  Tliis  abbot  had  no  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and 
even  the  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo  XIII.,  in  1880,  ex- 
presses no  misgiving,  but  cites  the  incident  as  an  un- 
doubted fact.  The  tale  is  accepted  by  the  great  Bollan- 
dists,  and  the  petits  Bollanclutcs.  It  has  the  highest 
authority  that  can  be  accorded  to  it  by  man,  and  only 
wants  one  thing  to  make  it  credible — that  is,  credulity. 

Image  of  the  Virgin  moves  its  hands  to 
bless  the  congregation  (1882).  On  Sunday 
evening,  Aug.  20,  1882,  while  a large 
congregation  were  at  worship  in  the 
Franciscan  Church,  at  Athlone,  in  Ire- 
land, and  just  as  the  priest,  the  Rev. 
Father  McDermott,  had  concluded  his 
sermon,  a brilliant  light  shone  from  the 
roof  immediately  above  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin  Mar}’.  Showers  of  stars  descended 
on  the  head  of  the  figure,  the  eyes  opened 
and  rolled  from  side  to  side,  the  hands 
moved,  and  the  figure  assumed  the  atti- 
tude of  blessing  the  congregation  ; after 
which  it  resumed  its  former  appearance. 
Those  who  saw  the  sight  moved  from 
their  seats  in  different  parts  of  the  church, 
and  pushed  to  the  altar.  A scene  of  the 
greatest  excitement  ensued.  The  religious 
services  were  suspended,  but  the  church 
remained  crowded  until  a late  hour  at 
night,  and  even  then  it  was  with  difficulty 
cleared.  This  morning  the  thoroughfares 
near  the  church  had  become  impassable. 
Much  credence  is  attached  to  the  accounts 
of  the  “ wonder,”  as  numbers  of  persons 
who  witnessed  it  all  give  the  same  ver- 
sion of  what  took  place.  — Newspaper 
paragraph,  Aug.  22,  a.d.  1882. 

The  image  of  Virgin  and  Child  at  JDifols, 
in  France,  shores  bg  certain  movements  it 
wishes  to  change  its  place  (a.d.  1187).  In 
the  parish  church  of  De'ols,  in  France, 
was  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
which  stood  against  the  north  door.  On 


the  last  day  of  May,  1187,  at  the  hour  of; 
vespers,  Mary  broke  the  collar  round  her 
neck,  and  moved  about  on  her  pedestal!  i 
so  uneasily,  that  the,  priests  were  con- 
vinced the  image  wanted  to  be  moved: 
into  some  other  place.  It  was,  accord- 
ingly, shifted  into  the  middle  of  the. 
church,  and  Rigord,  the  historian  of 
Philippe  Auguste,  living  at  the  time, 
informs  us  how  it  was  done.  “ The. 
priests,”  he  says,  “ stood  at  the  bottoms 
of  the  church  singing  hymns  and  canticles, , 
while  workmen  moved  the  image.”  A\ 
little  afterwards,  a high  chapel  was  con- 
structed above  the  main  entrance,  and’: 
hither  the  image  was  ultimately  removed! 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  amidst: 
an  enormous  crowd  of  spectators. — 
Thomas  de  la  Thaumassicre,  History  of 
Berry. 

The  old  Bourges  breviary  refers  to  this  "miracle”  in 
these  words : ‘‘Dominica  pridio  calendns  Junii.  circa  ves- 
peram,  visa  est  eadem  imago  moveri,  quasi  vellet  tc  iude 
transferre,"  etc. 

The  crucifix  of  Annecy  sheds  rays  of  • 
light  over  St.  Francis  of  Sales  (a.d.  1567— 
1622).  When  St.  Francis  of  Sales  arrived ] 
at  Annecy,  he  retired  to  the  Jesuits’- 
college  to  prepare  his  sermon.  He  beganr. 
his  station  in  the  church  of  St.  Dominic,, 
in  the  presence  of  a crowd  of  senators 
and  others.  It  was  a cloudy  day,  but: 
the  moment  he  began  to  preach,  the. 
crucifix  shed  such  rays  of  light  upon  him 
that  bis  person  seemed  dazzling,  and  his- 
face  was  brighter  than  the  stars.  All  the 
audience  cried  out  in  surprise  and  admira- 
tion, but  the  preacher  stood  unmoved. 
He  preached  with  such  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  many  were  converted,  and  his- 
success  only  increased  as  he  went  to  the 
other  churches. — Hamon  (cure  of  St.: 
Sulpice),  Life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

A crucifix  speaks  to  and  blesses  Mine, 
de  Bennond.  Mine,  de  Bermond  entered 
one  day  into  a lady’s  house  with  the  view 
of  inducing  her  daughter  to  join  the 
Ursulines.  She  there  met  a hermit,  who 
said  to  her  significantly,  “Many  are* 
called,  but  few  chosen.”  Mine.  Ber- 
mond understood  the  hint,  shortened  her  I 
visit,  and  entering  the  church  at  Avignon,  - 
fell  on  her  knees  before  the  crucifix,  cry--; 
ing,  “Alas!  my  Saviour,  is  it  possible 
that  Thou  shouldest  have  given  me  such  j 
a strong  desire  to  be  Thine  entirely,  and  I 
yet  that  I should  not  be  one  of  Thy  chosen  j 
ones?  Forbid  it,  Lord,  I beseech  Thee.” 
Then  the  crucifix  before  which  she  knelt 
lifted  up  its  hand,  gave  her  its  benediction, 
and  said,  “Continue,  My  daughter,  in  thy 
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well-doing,  and  I will  bless  thee  and  thy 
order.” — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  vi. 
p.  336. 

The  crucifix  of  St.  Camillus  moved  and 
spokeoften  to  him  (a.d.  16 14).  St.  Camillus 
wanted  to  organize  a body  of  hospital 
nurses,  who  would  attend  the  sick  with- 
out fee  or  reward,  and  thought,  if  persons 
would  carry  a crucifix  on  their  breast, 
many  would  be  induced  to  join  his  corps. 
He  spoke  of  his  plan  to  several  persons, 
and  they  fitted  up  a little  chamber  with 
an  oratory,  but  met  with  great  opposition 
from  the  hospitals.  One  night  his  crucifix 
spoke  to  him,  and  nodded  its  head  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  work.  “Fear  not,” 
said  the  crucifix  ; “ I am  with  you,  and  I 
will  be  your  help  in  the  time  of  trouble.” 
This  prodigy  was  often  repeated.  In 
fact,  whenever  he  felt  himself  down- 
hearted, the  crucifix  used  to  say  to  him, 
“Why  art  thou  cast  down,  My  son  ? Hope 
in  God,  thy  Succour  and  Defender.  Thy 
work  is  Mine,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it."  Thus  assured, 
he  persevered,  and  founded  the  “Order  of 
Canons  Regular  for  the  Service  of  the 
Sick.” — Cicatello  (his  disciple),  Life  of 
St.  Camillas,  etc. 

The  crucifix  in  St.  Damian's  church 
speaks  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (a.d.  1182- 
1226).  One  morning  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
wandered  into  St.  Damian’s,  an  old  church 
almost  a ruin,  and  falling  before  the 
crucifix,  prayed  thus:  “ Great  God,  and 
You,  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  dispel  the 
darkness  of  my  soul,  give  me  pure  faith, 
lasting  hope,  and  perfect  charity.  Let 
Thy  will,  0 God,  be  my  will,  make  me 
and  keep  me  Thine,  now  and  for  ever.” 
The  crucifix  said  to  him  thrice  myste- 
riously, “Go,  Francis,  and  repair  My 
church  falling  into  ruins.”  Francis 
thought  he  was  to  go  and  repair  St. 
Damian’s,  where  he  was  kneeling,  but  the 
crucifix  spoke  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  the  Church  universal. — Chavin  de 
Malan,  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

The  cross  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Dominic 
speaks  audibly.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was 
a staunch  defender  of  thereligious  opinions 
of  St.  Dominic.  The  Franciscans  opposed 
him,  headed  by  Duns  Scotus  ; and  the 
Church  was  divided  between  Thomists  or 
Nominalists,  and  Scotists  or  Realists. 
We  are  gravely  told,  even  by  such  a 
“ procestant  or  reformed  view  of  the 
saints  ” as  that  of  Alban  Butler,  that 
while  the  dispute  ran  high,  the  crucifix 
or  cross  in  a monastery  of  St.  Dominic, 
Maples,  spake  and  said,  “ Thomas,  thou 
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hast  written  ■well  of  Me  ; what  recompense 
dost  thou  desire  ? ” “ None  but  Thy- 

self,” said  Thomas. — Lives  of  the  Saints 
(March  7). 

The  Image,  of  coarse,  spoke  In  orthodox  Latin  : “ Bene 
scripsisti  de  me,  Thoma ; quam  mercedem  accipiea?” 
“Non  aliarn  nisi  te,  Doinine. 

A crucifix  speaks  to  Emily  Biccliieri  (a.d. 
1238-1314).  One  da}',  when  Emily 
Bicchieri  was  meditating  on  the  sacred 
mystery  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  she  im- 
plored the  Saviour  to  let  her  feel  in  her 
own  person  what  He  suffered  when  He  was 
so  tortured.  Christ  answered  her  by  the 
mouth  of  her  crucifix,  and  told  her  He 
would  grant  her  what  she  requested. 
Forthwith  she  felt  an  excruciating  head- 
ache, and  was  confined  to  her  bed  for 
three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  Mary 
Magdalene  and  St.  Catherine  appeared 
before  her,  and  gave  her  a draught  of 
something  like  water,  which  instantly 
cured  her  headache  and  feverish  thirst. — 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  3. 

A crucifix  nods  approval  to  St.  John 
Gualbert  (a.d.  1073).  John  Gualbert  was 
the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Italian  army. 
His  brother  had  been  slain,  and  John  was 
the  avenger  of  blood,  whose  duty  was  to 
avenge  his  brother’s  death.  He  found 
the  murderer  in  Florence,  in  a place  where 
all  hope  of  escape  was  taken  away. 
Drawing  his  sword,  he  was  just  on  the 
point  of  running  it  through  the  murderer, 
when  the  man  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  Gualbert,  with  his  arms  extended  in 
the  form  of  a cross,  and  conjured  him  by 
“the  passion  of  Christ”  to  spare  his 
life.  Gualbert’s  arm  was  arrested,  as  if 
by  magic,  and  he  said  to  the  prostrate 
foe,  “ I cannot  refuse  what  you  ask  in 
the  name  of  Christ ; go  in  peace.”  John 
Gualbert  then  continued  his  way  to  St. 
Miniat’s  abbey,  and  entering  the  church, 
he  fell  before  the  crucifix  devoutly ; 
whereupon  the  crucifix  bowed  its  head 
approvingly,  and  thanked  him  for  having 
accorded  pardon  to  his  enemy  so  heroic- 
ally. This  was  the  turning-point  of  his 
life,  for  without  delay  he  abandoned  the 
army,  and  became  a monk. — Acta  Sanc- 
torum (Bollandists),  vol.  iii.  July  12. 

The  crucifix  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villeneuvc 
speaks  words  of  encouragement  to  him  (a.d. 
1555).  St.  Thomas  of  Villeneuve  was 
made  archbishop  of  Valence,  but  was  so 
distressed  by  the  thought  that  this  worldly 
advancement  should  peril  the  interest  of 
his  soul,  that  he  would  run  constantly  to 
his  confessor,  who  slept  close  by,  and 
cry  in  terror,  “My  father,  my  father, 
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can  I be  saved  and  hold  this  dignity  ? ” 
He  applied  to  the  emperor  to  release  him, 
hut  the  emperor  paid  no  attention  to  his 
supplication  ; he  then  applied  to  the  great 
King  of  kings,  and  conjured  Him  to 
deliver  him  from  the  danger  of  perdition. 
On  the  day  of  the  Purification  (Feb.  2), 
while  he  was  in  his  oratory,  his  crucifix 
said  to  him,  “ Thomas,  afflict  not  your- 
self, but  be  patient.  On  the  day  of  My 
mother’s  nativity  (Sept.  8)  you  shall  re- 
ceive the  recompense  of  all  your  troubles.” 
As  an  incontestable  proof  of  this  revela- 
tion, the  mouth  of  the  crucifix,  which 
before  had  sweated  blood  in  his  sight, 
now  remained  open,  although  it  was  shut 
before  ; and  what  was  more  surprising 
still,  it  showed  a set  of  teeth,  made  of 
copper,  so  perfect  and  so  exquisite  that  no 
art  of  man  nor  human  instrument  could 
possibly  have  constructed  them. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  v.  Sept.  18. 

The  crucifix  said  the  archbishop  would  die  on  the  8th 
of  September,  but  lie  died  on  the  18th,  or  ten  days  later. 

The  crucifix  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  turns 
its  head  and  speaks  (fourteenth  century). 
One  night,  as  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  was 
praying  before  the  Crucifix  des  Martyrs , 
and  meditating  on  the  sorrows  of  Jesus, 
His  wounds  in  the  hands,  feet,  and  side, 
he  was  moved  to  tears,  and  exclaimed 
involuntarily,  “0  my  Saviour,  how  great 
were  Thy  sufferings  on  the  cross  ! ” The 
crucifix  turned  its  head  over  its  right 
shoulder  towards  the  saint,  and  replied, 
“ Yes,  Vincent,  I suffered  all  you  say, 
and  more,  much  more.”  The  crucifix, 
which  still  retains  the  position  of  the 
head  which  it-  turned  towards  the  saint, 
is  preserved  as  a precious  relic. — Father 
Teoli,  bk.  i.  tratt.  ii.  c.  3. 

The  crucifix  called  St.  Sauf,  at  Amiens , 
turns  Us  head  round  (a.d.  600).  When 
St.  TIonord  died,  his  body  was  buried 
with  great  honour,  and  reposed  under  the 
high  altar  till  the  irruption  of  the  Danes. 
It  was  then  transferred  to  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  formerly  called 
the  church  of  St.  Firmin,  confessor,  where 
it  remained  till  it  was  carried  to  the  epis- 
copal church  of  Amiens.  As  the  body 
entered  the  church,  the  crucifix  turned  its 
head,  following  the  bearers.  All  present 
saw  and  wondered,  and  glorified  God. 
This  “ miracle  ” is  quite  beyond  gainsay- 
ing, because  “ on  voit  encore  aujourd’- 
hui  ce  crucifix  dans  la  cathe'drale 
d’ Amiens." — Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Vies  des  Saints 
(1880),  vol.  v.  p.  576. 

The  foot  of  a crucifix,  being  poisoned, 
tfrew  back  when  Phis  V,  teas  about  to  kiss 


it  (a.d.  1504—1572).  All  the  contem- 
poraneous historians  recount  the  follow- 
ing -One  day  pope  Pius  V.  was  about 
to  kiss  the  foot  of  a crucifix,  according 
to  custom,  when  the  crucifix  drew  back 
its  foot.  In  fact,  some  ill-disposed  per- 
son had  poisoned  the  crucifix,  as  was 
proved  to  demonstration  by  rubbing  the 
crucifix  with  bread,  which  was  afterwards 
thrown  to  some  dogs.  The  moment  it 
was  eaten,  the  dogs  died.  “ Le  Saint 
ne  voulut  pas  meme  qu’on  recherchat  ces 
assassins.  Les  arts  ontsouvent  reproduit 
l’eve'nement  du  crucifix.” — Pere  Giry, 
Ilisioire  dc  Saint  Pie  V. 

The  bleeding  image  of  Ddols  (a.d.  1187). 
In  the  twelfth  century  France  was  over- 
run with  highwaymen  and  cut-throats, 
many  of  which  were  enrolled  as  soldiers. 
On  May  29,  a.d.  1187,  a number  of  these 
villains  were  playing  before  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  church  at  De'ols,  where  was 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  holding 
in  her  arms  the  infant  Jesus.  One  of 
the  fellows,  who  had  lost  in  play,  lost 
his  temper  also,  and,  taking  up  a stone, 
flung  it  at  the  image,  and  broke  off  the 
arm  of  the  child.  Now,  says  Rigord, 
the  historian  of  Philippe  Auguste,  a 
contemporary,  “A  stream  of  blood  poured 
from  the  arm  of  the  broken  image  and 
made  a pool  on  the  earth  below.  The 
fellow  who  flung  the  stone  was  seized 
with  madness,  and  dropped  down  dead 
on  the  spot.  John  Lackland,  and  Ad- 
hemar  viscount  of  Limoges,  carefully 
collected  the  blood,  and  deposited  it  in 
a rich  chapel,  erected  in  England  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.”  Rigord,  who 
recounts  this  “miracle,”  adds  that 
numberless  cures  were  effected  by  this 
blood.  A confraternity  was  established, 
in  1187,  in  memory  of  this  blood- 
shedding  ; it  flourished  till  theRevolution, 
and  was  reorganized  in  1830,  and  May 
31  is  set  apart  to  commemorate  “The 
Miracle  of  Notre-Dame  de  De'ols.” 

■Rigord,  the  historian,  calls  this  fellow  who  threw  tho 
stone  “a  new  Judas.” 

The  cross  of  Piagaro  bled  bluish  blood 
(eighteenth  century).  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  (a.d.  1694-1775),  preaching  for  the 
last  time  in  the  church  of  Piagaro,  said, 
“When  I am  gone  this  crucifix  will 
preach,”  pointing  to  a large  crucifix  on 
one  of  the  altars.  He  gave  the  blessing 
and  left ; but  hundreds  remained  kneeling, 
expecting  every  moment  to  witness  a 
miracle.  In  a short  time  a stream  of 
bluish  fluid  oozed  from  the  figure  on  the 
cross,  and  all  shouted,  “A  miracle ! a 
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miracle  ! ” The  priest  called  out  aloud, 
“My  people,  my  sins  are  the  cause  of 
this  miracle  ; ” and  then  he  wiped  off  the 
“ sacred  fluid  ” with  a white  napkin. 
Messengers  were  despatched  to  inform 
St.  Paul,  and  a chapel  was  afterwards 
built  for  the  “miraculous  cross.”  (See 
Imposture,  p.  184.) — Father  Pius,  Life 
of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  Founder  of  the 
Passionists. 

A relic  of  St.  Philip  di  Neri  both  moves 
and  speaks  (sixteenth  century).  Stephen 
Calcinard  used  to  carry  about  him  a relic 
of  St.  Philip  di  Neri  ; and  one  day,  being 
tempted  to  sin  by  a licentious  woman, 
he  felt  the  relic  very  restless,  moving 
about  his  bosom  in  a most  unaccountable 
manner.  Presently  he  heard  it  say  to 
him,  “ Stephen,  Stephen,  if  sinners  entice 
thee,  consent  thou  not.”  He  took  the 
word  of  warning,  and  fled  from  the 
tempter. — The  Process  of  the  Canoniza- 
tion. 

The  rood  at  Boxley,  in  Kent.  At 
Boxley  there  stood  an  image,  the  eyes 
of  which  “did  stir  like  a lively  thing.” 
The  body  bowed,  the  forehead  frowned. 
It  drooped  its  lower  lip,  as  if  to  speak. 
The  people  looked  on  this  “Jesus  on  the 
cross  ” with  the  utmost  reverence,  and 
offerings  to  it  poured  in  abundantly.  One 
day  a commissioner,  looking  closely, 
discovered  mechanism  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  but  the  abbot  and  his  monks  pro- 
fessed both  ignorance  and  unbelief  of 
anything  of  the  sort.  However,  the 
commissioner  had  the  image  removed  to 
Maidstone,  and  there,  on  market-day, 
exposed  the  fraud  to  the  people.  It 
was  then  exhibited  in  London,  and  per- 
formed before  the  court ; and  lastly  it 
was  set  on  a platform  before  St.  Paul’s 
cross,  where  it  was  made  to  go  through 
its  paces  while  the  bishop  of  Rochester 
lectured  on  the  imposition  in  a sermon. 
The  sermon  over,  the  platform  gave  way, 
the  image  was  thrown  down,  and  the 
angry  mob  tore  it  to  pieces. — J.  A. 
Fronde,  History  of  England,  etc. 

Simon  Magus  made  statues  act  like 
human  beings.  St.  Clement  tells  us  that 
Simon  Magus  made  statues  walk  and  fly 
in  the  air,  and  made  pots  and  pans  in  a 
house  move  about  spontaneously,  and 
minister  to  persons’  wants.  The  whole 
passage  about  this  famous  “sorcerer” 
is  worth  transcribing : “ Legimus  apud  B. 
Clementem,  eum  [i.e.  Simon  Magus]  ex 
a (ire  novum  hominem  creasse  ; — quibus 
volebat  invisibilcm  factum  ; — saxa  quasi 
lutum  penetrasse  ; — statuns  animasse  ; — 


et  in  ignem  positum  [these  statues]  non 
arsisse.”  He  furthermore  says,  “Inovem 
aut  caprano  se  immutasse ; — in  aerem 
sublatum  volasse  [like  Mr.  Home,  p. 
218]  ; . . . Statuas  faciebat  ambulare 
. . . ; ex  lapidibus  panes  facieoat ; — ser- 
pens fiebat,  et  in  aliquas  alias  tertias 
transformabatur  in  conviviis  exhibebat 
spectra  omnis  generis  . . . ; efficiebat, 
ut  multse  umbrae  eum  precaederent,  quas 
dicebatesseanimas  defunctorum.”  Men- 
ghi  says  that  he  made  dogs  speak  and 
sing  with  human  voices.  To  prove  his 
power  superior  to  that  of  the  apostles,  he 
floated  in  the  air  across  the  Forum.  He 
always  insisted  that  his  power  was 
divine,  and  that  he  himself  ought  to 
obtain  divine  honours.  Justin  Martyr 
states  that  a statue  was  actually  erected 
to  him  in  Rome,  where  he  was  worshipped 
as  a god.— See  Notes  and  Queries,  Nov. 
:24,  1883,  p.  402,  for  the  exact  references. 

The  veneration  for  crucifixes  must  have  received  a great 
shock  in  the  plague  of  Malaga,  1803-4.  The  governor  of 
Malaga  ordered  all  the  effects  of  those  who  had  died  of 
the  plague  to  be  burned  in  a field  outside  the  town.  It 
so  happened  that  a wooden  crucifix  was  brought  to  be 
cast  into  the  fire,  when  the  officer  in  charge  interfered, 
crying  out.  " Poor  Christ  1 is  it  not  enough  that  the  Jews 
crucified  Thee  on  Cnlvary ; must  we  also  burn  Thee  here 
in  Malaga?”  The  people,  greatly  moved,  implored  that 
the  sacred  imago  might  not  be  cast  into  the  fire  and 
burned ; so  the  crucifix  was  rescued,  and  set  in  a balus- 
trade for  public  veneration.  Five  men  went  and  kissed 
it,  “contrnctcnt  la  contagion,  et  en  deviennent  bientOt 
le3  victimes." — M&morial  de  Chronologic,  1829,  vol.  ii. 
p.  887. 

Dr.  Pinnock,  in  his  Analyst*  of  English  Church  His- 
tory (p.  55),  says,  "To  uphold  the  credit  of  particular 
monasteries,  recourse  was  had  to  fraud,  tricks,  and  lying 
miracles.  At  a synod  held  at  Winchester  in  968,  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  the  Seculars  and  Regulars,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  argument  was  in  favour  of  the  Secu- 
lars, mysterious  sounds  were  heard  coming  from  a crucifix 
on  the  wall,  exclaiming,  "God  forbid  it  should  be  done  I ” 
upon  which  Dunstan  and  his  party  came  off  triumphant. 
The  king  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  who 
engaged  to  defend  him  from  the  devil  and  his  imps,  on 
his  promise  of  protecting  Dunstan  and  his  party  against 
their  opponents. 

Again.  A synod  was  convened  at  Caine,  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  met  in  an  upper  chamber,  a.d.  978.  The 
advocate  of  the  Seculars  was  a Scotch  prelate,  who  had 
the  best  of  the  argument ; but  Dunstan  simply  replied, 

“ 1 commit  the  cause  of  Christ's  Church  to  Christ  Him- 
self," and  immediately,  by  previous  arrangement,  part 
of  the  floor  gave  way,  and  precipitated  the  Secular  party 
to  the  ground  floor,  while  the  Regulars  renuiiiied  unhurt 
(p.  56).  v. 

Dress  prescribed.  (See  Chasu- 
ble, Device,  etc.,  in  Index.) 

Pect.  xxii.  5.  The  woman  shall  not  wear 
that  which  pertaineth  unto  a man,  neither  shall 
a man  put  on  a woman’s  garment. 

1 Tim.  ii.  9.  I will  that  women  adorn  them- 
selves in  modest  apparel;  not  with  broided 
hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array. 

Kxod.  xxviii.  40.  For  Aaron's  sons  thou 
34in.lt  make  coats,  and  thou  shalt  make  for  them 
girdles,  and  bonnets  shalt  thou  make  for  them, 
for  glory  and  for  beauty 

Exod.  xxviii.  4-43.  These  are  the  garments 
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thou  slialt  make  for  Aaron  : a breastplate,  and 
an  ephod,  and  a robe,  and  a broidered  coat,  a 
mitre,  and  a girdle.  And  they  shall  make  the 
ephod  of  gold,  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen.  . . . And  thou  shalt  make  the 
robe  of  the  ephod  all  of  blue,  and  upon  the  hem 
of  it  thou  6kalt  make  pomegranates  of  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet;  and  bells  of  gold 
between  them  round  about. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Alberic 
to  change  the  colour  of  the  Cistercian  dress 
(a.d.  1109).  The  Cistercians  dressed 
originally  in  grey  or  black  ; but  one  day 
in  the  nones  of  August,  while  the  monks 
were  chanting  matins,  the  Virgin  Mary 
came  amongst  them  ; and  going  up  to 
the  abbot,  St.  Alberic,  threw  over  his 
shoulders  a white  robe,  and  as  she  did 
so,  the  vestments  of  all  the  monks 
present  became  white  in  a moment. 
This  being  done,  the  “spotless  Virgin” 
reascended  to  heaven,  with  all  the  saints 
and  angels  which  formed  her  cortege. 
This  miracle  has  been  commemorated  by 
the  order  ever  since,  on  Aug.  5,  under 
the  title  of  “ The  Descent  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  at  Citeaux,  and  the  Miracu- 
lous Change  of  the  Black  Habits  for  White 
Ones,  while  Alberic  was  Abbot."  AVhite 
is  the  livery  of  the  Virgin,  and  since  this 
event  all  Cistercian  monks  have  dressed 
in  white.* — Bollandus,  Acta  Sanctorum. 
(Sec  also  The  Annals  of  the  Cistercians, 
vol.  i.) 

Mgr.  Gudrln,  chamberlain  to  pope  Leo  XIII.,  says, 
"Cette apparition  n’est  pas un  fait  isold.  Souvcnt  la Mere 
de  Jesus  se  montrnit  aux  frdres  du  ddsert  de  Citeaux,  pour 
les  ddfendre  et  les  consoler.”— Ties  dcs  Saints,  vol.  i. 
P.  630. 

The  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  St.  Nor- 
bert,  and  prescribes  what  dress  the  Pre- 
monstratensians  are  to  wear  (a.d.  1080- 
1134).  The  bishop  of  Laon,  very  desirous 
that  St.  Norbert  should  settle  in  his  dio- 
cese, promised  to  build  him  a monastery. 
The  bishop  first  showed  him  a place 
called  Foignv,  but  St.  Norbert  was  told 
by  revelation  that  God  had  set  aside  this 
spot,  for  the  Cistercians.  The  bishop 
then  showed  him  Thenaille,  but  St.  Nor- 
bert was  told  by'  revelation  that  this  was 
not  the  site  which  God  had  chosen.  The 
bishop  then  showed  him  a dale  called 
Fremontrd,  and  Norbert  cried  out  alpud, 
“That’s  the  place  the  Lord  has  chosen.” 
There  was  a small  chapel  here,  and  in 
that  chapel  Norbert  passed  the  night  in 

prayer.  During  the  night  he  was  visited 

♦ 

° We  in  England  call  the  Cistercians  "White  friars,” 
and  the  Benedictines  ‘‘Black  Friars.”  In  Christian  nrt 
St.  Alberic  is  represented  with  tho  Virgin  changing  bis 
black  habit  for  a white  one. 


bv  a host  of  angels  all  in  white,  who 
made  a procession  with  crosses  and 
candles.  The  Virgin  Mary  also  came, 
showed  him  the  exact  site  he  was  to 
select,  gave  him  the  pattern  of  the  dress 
his  disciples  were  to  wear,  and  prescribed 
white  as  its  colour.  In  allusion  to  this 
vision,  St.  Norbert  is  represented  in 
Christian  art  with  the  Virgin  presenting 
to  him  a white  garment,  and  the  devil 
called  him  “ The  White  Hound.” — John 
Chrysostom  Vande-Sterre,  Life  of  St, 
Norbert. 

The  Virgin  Mary  prescribes  the  dress  of 
the  order  of  the  Servitors  of  Mary  (thir- 
teenth century).  Alexis  Falconieri 
founded  the  order  of  the  Servitors  of 
Mary,  on  Mount  Senario,  and  entreated 
the  bishop  of  Florence  to  draw  up  the 
rules.  While  ibis  was  being  done,  the 
Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  Alexis,  and 
showed  him  the  dress  which  the  order 
were  to  wear.  It  was  to  be  black,  “ in 
memory  of  the  passion  of  her  Son.”  At 
the  same  time  she  presented  to  Alexis  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine.  In  memory  of 
this  vision,  every  Good  Friday"  the 
brothers  of  this  order  observe  a ceremony 
called  “The  Obsequies  of  Jesus  Christ;” 
and  the  day  following  they  celebrate 
“The  Coronation  of  the  holy  Virgin.” — 
Acs  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  566. 

Not  only  is  the  dress  of  certain  orders  thus  prescribed 
by  revelation,  but  even  the  rules  to  be  observed.  Thus 
St.  I’acomius,  when,  in  the  third  century,  he  founded  the 
Tabennites,  received  from  an  angel  " The  Book  of  Rules.” 
—His  life  by  a monk  of  Tabenne,  one  of  his  disciples. 

Scallop-shells  enjoined  as  a pilgrim's 
badge  by  a voice  from  heaven.  All  know 
that  scallop-shells  used  to  denote  a pil- 
grim, but  all  do  not  know  the  reason 
why.  The  legend  is  this : When  the 
marble  ship  which  bore  the  headless  body 
of  St.  James  approached  Bouzas,  in 
Portugal,  it  happened  to  he  the  wedding 
day  of  the  chief  magnate  of  the  village ; 
and,  while  the  bridal  party  was  at  sport, 
the  horse  of  the  bridegroom  became  un- 
manageable, and  plunged  into  the  sea. 
The  marble  ship  sailed  over  the  horse  and 
its  rider,  and  when  they  emerged  from  the 
sea,  the  cloak  of  the  bridegroom  was 
thickly  covered  with  scallop-shells.  All 
were  dumfounded.  They  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  these  marvels ; but  a 
voice  from  heaven  exclaimed,  “It  is  the 
will  of  God  that  all  who  henceforth  make 
vows  to  St.  James,  and  go  on  pilgrimage, 
shall  take  with  them  scallop-shells  ; and 
all  who  do  so  shall  be  remembered  in  the 
day  of  judgment.”  On  hearing  this,  the 
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lord  of  the  village,  with  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  were  duly  baptized,  and 
Bouzas  became  a Christian  village. — 
Sanctoral  Portugues  (copied  into  the 
Breviaries  of  Alcobatjaand  St.  Cucufate). 

| The  following  Latin  hymn  refers  to  this  legend 
Cunctis  mare  cernentibus, 

Bed  a profundo  ducitur; 

Natus  rogts  submergitur, 

Totus  plenus  conchilibus. 

In  sight  of  all  the  prince  went  down 
Into  the  deep  sea  dells ; 

In  sight  of  ail  the  prince  emerged, 

Covered  with  cockle-shell'-. 

Hymn  for  St.  James’ $ Day. 

St.  Simon  Stock  receives  a scapular  from 
the  hands  of  the  Virgin  (July  16,  A.l>. 
1251).  .Soon  after  St.  Simon  Stock  was 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  general  of  the 
order  of  Carmelites,  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
the  dress  of  a Carmelite,  brought  him  a 
scapular,  and  directed  him  to  institute 
the  confraternity  of  the  Scapular  to  unite 
all  her  devout  clients  in  certain  regular 
religious  observances.  This  occurred  on 
July  16,  a.d.  1251,  and  St.  Simon  set 
apart  that  day  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
confraternity.  The  object  of  this  asso- 
ciation was  to  invite  all  its  members, 
while  living  in  the  world,  and  employed 
on  their  daily  duties,  to  wear  a small 
emblem,  called  a scapular,  to  recite  cer- 
tain prayers,  and  practise  certain  religious 
exercises  out  of  devotion  to  the  holy 
Virgin. 

The  scapular  is  a portion  of  the  dress  worn  on  the 
shoulders  (Latin  scapula,  the  shoulder).  It  consists  of  a 
long  stripe  of  serge,  the  centre  of  which  passes  over  the 
head ; one  flap  of  the  scapular  hangs  down  in  front,  and 
the  other  on  the  back.  The  scapular  worn  by  monks 
generally  reaches  to  the  feet,  but  that  worn  by  lay 
brothers  only  to  the  knees.  The  scapular  of  the  confra- 
ternity of  Simon  Stock  was  much  less  pretentious,  not 
being  conspicuous  at  all.  and  very  small.  It  was  a little 
badge  worn  by  persons  engaged  in  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life,  binding  them  to  certain  observances  consistent  with 
their  occupations,  whatever  they  might  be;  as  a strip  of 
blue  ribbon  is  a badge  of  temperance  worn  by  men  and 
women. 

Guardian  Angels. 

Psalm  xxxlv.  V.  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
cncampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  Him,  and 
delivercth  them. 

Matt,  xviii.  to.  Take  heed  that  ye  despise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones ; for  I say  unto  you, 
that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Acts  xii.  15.  Then  said  they,  It  is  his 
angel. 

Heb.  i.  14.  Are  not  the  angels  all  minister- 
ing spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  f 

Hesiod,  the  Greek  poet,  says— 

Aerial  spirits,  by  great  Jove  designed 
To  be  on  earth  the  guardians  of  mankind ; 

Invisible  to  mortal  eyes  they  go. 

And  mark  our  actions,  good  or  bad,  below ; 


Tli’  immortal  spies  with  watchful  care  preside. 

And  thrice  ten  thousand  round  their  charges  glide. 

They  can  reward  with  glory  or  with  gold  ; 

Such  power  divine  permission  bids  them  hold. 

Works  and  Days.  bk.  i. 

If  me.  de  Bermond  and  her  guardian 
angel  (a.d.  1562-1628).  Mme.  de  Ber- 
mond was  always  in  great  intimacy  with 
her  guardian  angel.  If  she  feared  the 
loss  of  any  important  letter,  she  com- 
mended its  care  to  her  angel,  and  she  was 
sure  to  receive  an  early  reply.  Her  feeble- 
ness made  her  cough  at  almost  every  foot- 
step that  she  took  ; so  she  would  invoke 
her  angel,  and  used  to  say,  “ Without  the 
help  of  my  angel  I should  die  many  times 
a day."  At  whatever  hour  of  the  night 
she  wished  to  wake,  her  angel  was  sure 
to  call  her,  by  rapping  on  the  table.  If 
she  wished  to  speak  to  any  one  absent,  she 
told  her  angel,  and  the  person  was  sure 
to  come  to  her.  This  often  occurred  with 
the  mother  superior,  to  whom  Mme.  de 
Bermond  would  say,  “ God  be  praised, 
my  mother ; I sent  my  angel  to  ask  you 
to  come.”  She  always  saluted  her  angel 
when  she  entered  or  left  a room,  and 
would  stop  awhile  at  the  door,  to  give 
her  angel  time  to  pass  first. — Les  Petits 
Bollandistes,  vol.  vi.  p.  337. 

One  of  the  guardian  angels  of  St.  Fran- 
cisca  was  visible  to  her  (a.d.  1384-1440). 
Besides  her  own  special  guardian  angel, 
God  allotted  St.  Francisca  a second, 
which  accompanied  her  everywhere  in  a 
form  visible  to  her.  If  at  any  time  the 
devil  assumed  the  guise  of  a spirit  of 
light  in  order  to  deceive  her,  this  visible 
angel  exposed  the  tempter,  and  delivered 
her  from  his  wiles.  If  at  any  time  a 
word  escaped  her  which  was  superfluous, 
or  a thought  crossed  her  mind  not  accord- 
ing to  grace,  or  a desire  of  food  came  on 
more  than  was  needful  for  bare  subsist- 
ence, this  visible  angel  became  invisible, 
and  recalled  her  to  her  right  mind.  Hence 
is  it  in  works  of  art  that  St.  Francisca  is 
represented  with  a companion  angel. — 
John  Mattiotti  (her  father-confessor), 
Life  of  St.  Francisca. 

A guardian  angel  conducts  St.  Onuphrius 
to  a desert  place  (a.d.  303-400).  Onu- 
phrius was  a monk  in  a monastery  of 
the  Thebai'd,  but  was  inspired  to  become 
a hermit,  left  the  monaster}’,  and  took 
his  way  towards  the  desert,  praying  God 
to  guide  him.  Presently  he  saw  a light 
moving  on  before  him,  and,  being  alarmed, 
thought  of  turning  back ; but  a voice 
said  to  him,  “ Fear  not,  Onuphrius  ; I am 
thy  guardian  angel ; 1 have  defended  you 
since  your  birth,  and  will  always  be  your 
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protector.”  The  angel  then  made  himself 
visible,  and  conducted  him  seven  miles 
to  the  cell  of  an  old  recluse.  Here  he 
remained  to  learn  the  way  of  living  as  an 
eremite,  and  then  retired  further  into  the 
desert,  to  a spot  more  secluded  still. — Les 
Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  vii.  p.  589. 

St.  Opportuna  conducted  to  the  altar  by 
her  good  angel  (a.d.  770).  Opportuna 
entered  the  little  solitude  of  Montreul,  and 
received  the  veil  at  the  hands  of  her 
brother  Chrodegand.  When  she  entered 
the  solitude,  all  the  sisters  saw  her  good 
angel  visibly  walking  at  her  side,  and 
telling  her  what  to  do ; so  that  none  of 
them  were  surprised  that  she  made  such 
rapid  strides  towards  perfection,  and  that 
she  soon  outstripped  even  her  mistress 
in  the  “science  of  Jesus  Christ.”  In 
Christian  art  St.  Opportuna  is  represented 
with  a guardian  angel  walking  at  her  side, 
and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  her  missal. 
— L’abbe  Durand,  Life  of  St.  Opportuna. 

St.  Paul  the  Simple  was  able  to  see  the 
ministering  angels  (fourth  century).  St. 
Paul  the  Simple  had  the  special  grace  of 
reading  the  heart  of  those  who  entered 
church,  and  could  discern  the  conscience 
of  men  and  women  as  distinctly  as  other 
persons  see  their  faces.  Being  one  day 
in  a monastery  where  many  brothers 
were  assembled  for  a conference,  Paul 
scrutinized  those  who  came,  saw  if  they 
had  a clean  conscience,  and  were  attended 
by  their  angels.  After  a time,  one 
entered  whose  conscience  was  soiled  by 
sin,  and  a demon  waited  on  him.  Paul, 
seeing  the  man’s  angel  hold  back  de- 
jected and  weeping,  wept  and  prayed. 
He  saw  the  sinner  during  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  repent.  He  saw  the  black- 
ness of  the  man’s  conscience  gradually 
fade  away:  “Though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow ; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool.”  He  saw  the  demon 
slink  off,  and  the  good  angel  rush  to  the 
penitent ; and  he  cried  in  the  fulness  of 
joy,  “ 0 the  unspeakable  mercy  of  God ! 
TIow  great  is  TIis  compassion,  and  His 
love  past  finding  out ! ” Then  rushing 
into  the  church,  he  cried  with  a loud  voice, 
“ Come,  come  and  see  how  the  Lord  is 
gracious.  He  willeth  not  the  death  of 
a sinner,  but  that  all  should  be  saved. 
Couie  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beaut)’'  of 
holiness,  and  bow  before  Him,  for  He 
only  can  forgive  sins.”  When  the 
brothers  gathered  round  him,  curious  to 
know  what  had  occurred,  Paul  told  them  ; 
(md  the  monk  he  referred  to,  coming 


forward,  confessed  what  Paul  had  said 
was  true.  “ 0 God,”  he  added,  “ who 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
give  me  the  grace  of  repentance  not  to 
be  repented  of.  I here  vow  that  from 
this  moment  I renounce  the  devil  and  all 
his  works,  and  will  no  more  fall  into  sin, 
but  will  walk  in  Thy  laws  and  command- 
ments blameless  for  the  rest  of  my  life.” 
This  public  confession  gave  great  joy  to 
all  the  brothers  ; they  thanked  God  and 
took  courage. — Vies  des  Peres  des  Ddserts 
d' Orient  (see  Roman  Martyrology , vol.  i. 
March  7). 

Rosana,  called  “ Sister  Humility,”  had 
two  guardian  angels  (a.d.  1310).  Rosana, 
the  daughter  of  noble  parents  of  Faenza, 
had  two  guardian  angels,  one  named 
Sapiel  and  the  other  Emmanuel.  “When 
I think,”  said  Rosana,  “ of  the  exalted 
rank  of  my  celestial  guardians,  my  heart 
is  exalted ; when  I muse  on  their  incom- 
parable beauty,  it  is  ravished  ; but  when 
I call  to  mind"  that  they  stand  before  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty,  my  joy  is  ecstatic. 
With  two  such  guardians  I can  fear  no 
evil ; they  are  a fortress,  a buckler,  a 
rock  of  defence.  They  direct  me  with 
their  counsel,  protect  me  with  their  love, 
keep  the  keys  of  my  heart  and  the  door 
of  my  lips.  0 Emmanuel,  0 Sapiel,  my 
angels,  my  beloved,  conduct  me  into  the 
presence  of  the  queen  of  heaven,  and 
place  me  in  the  arms  of  her  divine  Child 
Jesus.” — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
vol.  v.  May  22. 

St.  Vincent  Perrier  speahs  to  the  guardian 
angel  of  Barcelona  (a.d.  1357-1419). 
Augels  often  visited  St.  Vincent  Ferrier. 
On  one  occasion  he  spoke  to  the  guardian 
angel  of  Barcelona.  He  was  about  to 
enter  the  city  gates,  when  he  observed  a 
young  man  environed  in  light  sitting 
near  the  gates.  He  had  a naked  sword 
in  one  hand,  and  a buckler  in  the  other. 
St.  Vincent  asked  him  who  he  was,  and 
what  he  did  in  that  place,  thus  armed 
as  he  was.  The  angel  made  answer,  “ I 
am  the  guardian  angel  of  Barcelona. 
This  city  is  under  my  protection.”  In 
the  sermon  which  he  preached  at  night, 
he  told  the  congregation  of  this  vision, 
felicitated  them  on  their  good  fortune, 
and  exhorted  them  to  render  themselves 
worthy  of  such  an  honour.  An  enormous 
statue  of  the  angel  was  subsequently 
erected  on  the  spot,  and  stands  there  stili. 
—Mgr.  Gue'rin,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iv. 
p.  23C. 

This  gunrdinn  angel  tins  not  succeeded  111  guarding  the 
city,  which  has  alwaj's  been  taken  whenever  it  has  been 
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lit  tacked.  Thus  In  1640  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who 
continued  masters  of  the  city  till  1652.  In  1697  it  was 
again  taken  by  the  French,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of 
Rysrick.  In  1705  the  governor  was  obliged  to  surrender 
up  the  town  to  the  English  and  Dutch.  In  1713  the  town, 
after  a siege  of  sixty-two  days,  was  taken  by  assault.  But 
this  is  not  the  place  for  a history  of  this  city. 

Holy  Water. 

Xdjib.  xix.  18.  A clean  person  shall  take 
hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  sprinkle  it 
upon  the  tent,  and  upon  all  the  vessels,  and 
upon  the  persons  that  are  there. 

St.  Clement,  In  his  Constitutions  (bk.  viii.  ch.  25), 
asserts  that  St.  Matthieu  was  the  institutor  of  holy  water, 
but  this  nowhere  appears  in  the  Gospel  ascribed  to  that 
evangelist.  The  most  probable  origin  is  the  Greek  and 
Roman  lustral  water. 

Greek  and  Homan  lustrations.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
Jews,  were  accustomed  to  purify  cities, 
camps,  houses,  persons,  and  implements 
of  war,  etc.,  by  sprinkling  them  with 
water.  When  a person  died,  the  house 
was  swept  and  sprinkled.  Newly  married 
people  were  sprinkled  by  the  priest  with 
water.  Scarcely  any  undertaking  was 
begun  without  lustration.  Sacrifices 
were  never  made  without  it,  and  what  is 
far  more  striking,  after  numbering  the 
people,  lustration  always  followed.  As 
a census  was  taken  by  the  Romans  every 
five  years,  a lustration,  of  course,  was 
made  every  five  years,  and  hence  a period 
of  five  years  was  called  a lustrum. 

There  was  a lustration  by  fire  as  well 
as  by  water,  and  the  ghost  in  Hamlet 
speaks  of  his  sins  being  burnt  and  purged 
away. 

The  ancients  placed  lustral  water  in  a 
vessel  at  the  door  of  their  temples,  and 
all  persons  who  entered  the  temple  dipped 
their  fingers  in  this  sacred  water  and 
sprinkled  themselves,  that  they  might 
present  themselves  ceremonially  clean 
before  the  gods.  Lustral  water  was  also 
placed  at  the  entrance  door  of  a house 
where  a person  was  dead. 

The  Roman  Catholics  follow  this  custom 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

St.  Achard  warded  off  the  devil  with 
holy  water  (a.d.  687).  St.  Achard,  abbot 
of  Jumieges,  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen, 
used  to  go  over  his  abbey  every  night 
when  the  inmates  had  retired  to  their 
cells,  and  visit  the  dormitories  with  cross 
and  holy  water  to  drive  away  evil  spirits, 
which  often  hid  themselves  in  these 
places  to  scare  the  sleepers  in  their  sleep. 
— Surius,  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

The  worm  in  wheat  destroyed  by  St. 
Gunthiern  by  sprinkling  the  fields  with  holy 
water  (sixth  century),  Uuerech  I.  of 
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the  Pays  du  Yannes,  seeing  his  vassals 
menaced  by  famine,  because  the  worm 
had  eaten  up  the  wheat,  and  ruined  the 
hopes  of  harvest,  applied  to  St.  Gunthiern, 
who  gave  the  royal  messengers  some  holy 
water,  and  bade  them  sprinkle  a few 
drops  over  the  fields.  Immediately  this 
was  done  the  worm  disappeared  and  the 
com  recovered.  The  count,  in  gratitude, 
gave  St.  Gunthiern  a plot  of  meadow 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Blavet,  called 
Yegnac,  and  subsequently  Ker-vegnac. 
— Dom  Lobineau,  Lives  of  the  British 
Saints. 

St.  Sampson  by  holy  water  cures  the  deadly 
bite  of  a venomous  serpent  (a.d.  565). 
One  day  St.  Sampson,  with  other  school- 
boys, was  sent  by  St.  Iltut  to  pull  up  weeds 
in  a wheat-field,  and  while  they  were  thus 
occupied,  a deadly  serpent  crept  under 
the  clothes  of  one  of  the  boys  and  bit  his 
leg.  The  death  of  the  boy  was  imminent ; 
but  Sampson  poured  into  the  wound  some 
oil,  and  sprinkled  the  leg  with  holy  water. 
The  venom  exuded  drop  by  drop,  and  the 
boy  suffered  no  injury. — Dom  Lobineau, 
Lives  of  British  Saints. 

St.  Vincent  Ferricr  cures  the  vineyards 
of  Montcallier  by  sprinkling  them  with  holy 
water  (a.d.  1357-1419).  Being  in  Pied- 
mont, the  inhabitants  of  Montcallier 
complained  to  St.  Yincent  Ferrier  that 
every  year  a tempest  had  ruined  their 
vine-harvest.  The  saint  gave  them  some 
hoi}'  water,  and  told  them  to  sprinkle  a 
few  drops  on  their  vineyards.  The  effect 
of  this  remedy  was  most  marvellous,  for 
when  the  tempest  came,  it  did  no  harm 
whatever  to  the  vines  which  had  been 
sprinkled,  whereas  those  vineyards  which 
had  not  been  sprinkled  were  ruined. — 
Peter  Ranzano  (bishop  of  Lucera),  Life 
of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier. 

St.  Wilhbrod  dispels  with  holy  water  a 
fever  which  had  broken  out  in  St.  Irmina's 
convent  (seventh  century).  At  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century,  a dreadful  fever 
broke  out  in  St.  Irmina’s  convent.  Many 
had  died  from  it,  and  almost  all  the 
establishment  was  affected  by  it.  St. 
Willibrod  was  just  at  this  crisis  led  by 
the  hand  of  God  to  visit  this  convent,  and 
Irmina  implored  him  to  lay  his  hands  on 
the  sick,  that  they  might  he  restored  to 
health.  St.  Willibrod  offered  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  and  then  sprinkled  the  sick 
with  holy  water,  or  gave  it  them  to  drink, 
and  ere  night  the  fever  entirely  abated, 
and  all  the  sick  inmates  were  restored  to 
health. — L’abbd  Hunckler,  Iiistoire  t hi 
Saints  d' Alsace, 
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Incense. 

Psai.m  exit  2.  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth 
before  Thee  as  incense. 

Rkv.  viii.  3.  4.  Another  angel  came  and 
stood  at  tbe-nltar,  having  a golden  censer;  and 
there  was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that 
he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints 
upon  the  golden  altar  which  was  before  the 
tin-one.  And  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which 
came  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended 
up  before  God  out  of  the  angel’s  hand. 

Incense  wns  used  by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  etc.,  in 
their  temples  to  cover  the  offensive  smells  of  their 
sacrifices.  The  Jews  consumed  half  a pound  of  incense 
morning  and  evening. 

St.  Hermann  sees  two  angels  incensing  the 
choir.  When  St.  Hermann  joined  the 
choir,  he  often  saw  two  angels  incensing 
the  choir  during  the  canticle  Benedictus. 
Some  they  incensed  joyfully ; these  tv  ere 
the  religious  fervents,  who  sang  the 
praises  of  God  from  the  heart,  as  well 
as  from  the  mouth.  Others  they  pre- 
tended not  to  see ; these  were  the  careless 
negligents,  who  either  failed  to  sing,  or 
sang  without  attention  and  reverence. 
Others,  again,  they  hurried  past  with 
scorn  and  horror;  and  these  were  those 
whose  lives  were  a disgrace  to  their  pro- 
fession : though  God  might  be  on  their 
tongues,  the  devil  ruled  in  their  hearts. 
— Life  of  St.  Hermann  of  Steinfcld  (Bollan- 
dists),  April  7. 

Monastic  Life  and  Monas- 
teries. 

Defence  of  monastic  life  from  Scrip- 
ture is  too  shadowy  to  require  notice.  In 
the  Old  Testament  is  the  extremely 
doubtful  case  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  and 
in  the  New  Testament  the  instance  of 
John  the  Baptist,  which  was  very  far 
indeed  from  a monastic  life.  Then  we 
have  the  two  texts,  Matt.  xix.  21  exhort- 
ing to  voluntary  poverty,  and  1 Cor.  vii. 
37  in  commendation  of  celibacy.  The 
Essenes  seem  to  have  approached  nearer 
to  the  point.  According  to  Josephus,  they 
lived  in  union,  abandoned  all  the  pleasures 
of  life,  never  married,  despised  riches, 
and  had  all  things  in  common.  Oil  and 
perfumes  were  prohibited ; they  dressed 
only  in  white,  were  very  hospitable,  took 
great  care  of  the  sick,  and  were  most 
patient  under  suffering.  Before  any  one 
was  admitted  into  their  society,  he  had  to 
undergo  a year's  probation.  There  were 
both  male  and  female  Essenes.  The 
primitive  Church  imitated  the  Essenes  in 
their  community : “ No  one  said  aught  of 
the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his 


own,  but  they  had  all  things  in  common.” 
This,  however,  is  commudism,  not  mon- 
achism. 

A far  nearer  pattern  is  to  be  found  in 
the  “Triple  Basket”  of  Buddhism  than 
in  the  Bible.  The  five  precepts  for  those 
who  would  live  a religious  life  are:  (1) 

' Abstinence  from  food  after  midday  ; (2) 
abstinence  from  dances,  theatres,  songs, 
and  music ; (3)  abstinence  from  all 
personal  ornaments  and  perfumes ; (4) 
abstinence  from  a loft)'  or  luxurious 
bed ; and  (5)  abstinence  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  gold  and  silver.  Buddhist 
monks  dress  in  rags ; eat  only  the 
simplest  food  ; possess  no  property,  ex- 
cept what  they  distribute  in  alms,  and 
which  has  been  obtained  for  the  purpose 
by  begging  from  door  to  door.  These 
contributions  they  carry  in  a wooden 
bowl.  They  eat  only  one  meal  a day  ; and 
they  live  for  a part  of  the  year,  at  least, 
under  a tree,  where  also  they  sleep  on  a 
rug.  Their  greatest  merit  consists  in 
almsgiving,  chastity,  patient  endurance, 
and  contemplation  ; but  charity  and  self- 
abnegation  are  their  royal  virtues. 

• Confession  is  a Buddhist  institution. 
Twice  a month  every  good  Buddhist 
confesses — at  the  new  and  at  the  full 
moon.  Penance  and  humiliation  are  with 
them  the  only  means  of  atonement  for 
sin.  A Bikshu  vows  to  lead  a life  of 
self-denial,  celibacy,  and  mendicity  ; is 
forbidden  to  converse  with  or  even  look 
at  a female  ; and  passes  the  day  in  con- 
templation and  almsgiving. — Wilson  (the 
Orientalist). 

'The  archangel  Michael  bids  St.  Bertrand 
build  a basilica  near  his  monastery  (a.d. 
503).  When  St.  Bertrand  had  finished 
his  abbey,  known  under  the  name  of  La 
Couture,  as  he  was  praying,  one  morning 
at  daybreak,  the  archangel  Michael  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  bade  him  build  a 
basilica  in  a place  called  Vivereus,  near 
his  abbey,  adding  it  was  God’s  wish  he 
should  do  so.  St.  Bertrand  could  not  but 
obey,  and  put  the  work  in  hand  at  once. 
He  dedicated  the  basilica  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  with  great  pomp,  and  deposited 
. there  some  relics  of  the  two  apostles. — 
Dom  Piolin,  History  of  the  Church  of 
Mans. 

An  angel  marks  out  the  ground-plan , 
etc.,  of  the  church  and  monastery  of 
Blangy.  St.  Bertha,  the  widow  of  Sigo- 
froy,  son  of  the  duke  of  Douai,  built  a 
monastery  at  Blangy,  but  it  fell  down  in 
utter  ruins,  and  Hictruda,  her  sister-in- 
law,  suggested  that  most  likely  the  sitp 
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selected  was  not  acceptable  to  God.  All 
the  sisters  put  themselves  in  prayer  for 
three  days,  and  then  an  angel  showed 
Bertha  in  a dream  a spot  on  the  same 
estate,  in  the  midst  of  a green  meadow  near 
the  Temoise.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  dew,  and  the  angel  with  a Latin 
cross  marked  out  in  the  dew  the  ground- 
plan  of  a monastery  and  church.  Next 
morning  Bertha  went  to  visit  the  meadow, 
and  found  four  stones  disposed  at  the 
Jv.-r  angles,  marking  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  projected  building,  and 
thanked  God  for  revealing  to  her  His 
will.  She  employed  skilful  architects, 
and  the  new  church  and  monaster}-  were 
the  admiration  of  every  one. — L’abbe'  van 
Driral,  Lfycndaire  de  Morinie. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Francis  of  Paula 
laid  out  by  the  ghost  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  (A.n.  1452).  St.  Francis,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  retired  to  a lonesome  solitude 
near  Paula ; and  soon  afterwards  chose 
for  his  abode  the  cave  of  a rock  nearer  the 
sea-coast.  Two  neighbours  joinedhim,  and 
they  then  built  three  cells  and  a chapel. 
About  seventeen  years  afterwards  their 
numbers  increased  considerably;  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  archbishop  of  Cosenza, 
a monastery  and  church  were  begun. 
When  the  walls  of  the  church  were  a few 
feet  high,  a stranger  in  the  habit  of  a 
cordelier  presented  himself,  and  remon- 
strated with  St.  Francis  on  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  church,  which,  he  said,  were 
far  too  small.  St.  Francis  replied  he 
would  willingly  have  designed  a more 
ambitious  edifice,  but  could  not  see 
his  way  to  cover  the  expense.”  “ Fear 
not,”  said  the  stranger,  “pull  down  these 
walls,  and  let  us  lay  out  a plan  of  a 
nobler  house  of  God*”  The  walls  were 
duly  demolished,  and  the  stranger  showed 
St.  Francis  the  design  of  a much  grander 
church,  and  laid  out  the  ground-plan. 
This  done  he  disappeared,  as  mysteriously 
as  he  first  appeared.  The  question  arose, 
who  was  this  stranger  and  architect? 
Leo  X.,  in  the  bull  of  canonization,  says 
it  was  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  had 
been  dead  226  years,  and  this  is  the 
orthodox  belief. — The  Process  of  the 
! Canonization  of  St.  Francis  of  Paula 
(on  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness). 

An  angel  directs  St.  Marculfus  to  apply 
i-  to  king  Childebert  for  the  site  of  a monas- 
I tcry  (a.  i).  558).  While  St.  Marculfus 
I was  leading  the  life  of  a hermit  near 
| Coutances,  an  angel  told  him  to  go  to 
| king  Childebert  1.,  son  of  Clovis,  and 
I ask  him  to  give  the  spot  called  Nanteuil., 


near  Coutances,  on  the  sea-coast,  for  the 
site  of  a monastery.  Marculfus,  without 
delay,  obeyed  the  angel  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  be  arrived  just  as  the  king  and 
queen  Ultrogotha  were  hearing  mass. 
Not  liking  to  appear  before  royalty  in 
his  hermit’s  dress,  he  hid  himself  behind 
the  pillars,  when  all  of  a sudden  some 
devils  screamed  out,  “ Marculfus,  thou 
servant  of  Christ  Jesus,  have  pity  on  us. 
Thy  presence  is  a torment  to  us.”  These 
words  amazed  the  king  and  court ; and, 
search  being  made,  the  saint  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  to  whom  he  told  his 
message.  Childebert  not  only  made  the 
grant,  but  also  promised  his  patronage 
and  protection.  Marculfus,  havingthanked 
God  and  the  king,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and.  commanded  the  devils  to 
depart.  This  they  did,  leaving  the 
possessed  half-dead ; but  they  soon  re- 
covered, and  returned  home  well  and  in 
their  right  minds. — Acts  of  St.  Marcoul 
(with  notes  by  Father  Papebroch). 

An  eagle  sent  by  God  to  point  out  the  site 
of  a monastery  (a.d  533).  St.  Remi, 
wishing  to  found  a monastery  on  Mont 
d’Or,  imparted  his  wish  to  St.  Thierry, 
then  quite  a young  man.  St.  Thierry 
consulted  Suzanne,  the  abbess,  and  the 
two  went  to  Mont  d’Or  to  look  out  for 
a suitable  site.  While  thus  employed, 
an  eagle  “ descendit  miraculeusement  du 
ciel,"  and  lighted  in  the  forest,  then 
fluttered  round  a certain  spot  several 
times,  intimating  unmistakably  the  place 
most  agreeable  to  God.  The  archbishop 
accepted  the  omen,  and  built  his  monas- 
tery there;  and  that  this  “miracle” 
might  not  be  gainsaid  or  be  lightly  con- 
sidered a mere  coincidence,  the  same 
eagle  came  every  Christmas  Day  for  four 
successive  years,  and  hovered  “ tout 
autour  et  sur  toute  l’etendue  du  monas- 
tfere.”  The  monastery  was  dedicated  to 
Bartholomew. — Billy  (almoner  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Thierry),  Life  of  St. 
Thierry. 

An  angel  draws  the  plan  of  the  monastery 
of  Val  a' Or  (seventh  century).  Bertha, 
the  widow  of  St.  Gombert,  wished  to 
build  a monastery  in  memory  of  her  late 
husband,  and,  while  she  was  pondering 
over  the  subject,  an  angel  of  light 
appeared  to  her,  and  led  her  to  the  foot 
of  a hill,  where  was  a large  flat  sandy 
plateau  which  seemed  to  be  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose.  Here  he  drew 
out  the  ground-plan  in  full  size,  the 
elevations,  and  the  whole  architectural 
design,  With  this  as  her  guide,  she 
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built  the  abbey  of  Yal  d’Or  near  Avenay, 
and  richly  endowed  it.  The  Virgin 
Mary  commanded  Bertha  herself  to  be 
the  first  abbess,  and  though  unwilling, 
she  was  unable  to  withhold  her  consent. 

• — D.  Morlot,  History  of  the  Diocese  of 
Heims. 

My  Flesh  is  Meat  indeed, 
and  My  Blood  is  Drink  indeed. 

(See  Elijah  eats  Angels’  Food,  p. 
12G  ; see  also  pp.  489-495.) 

John  vi.  48-55.  Jesus  said,  I am  the  bread 
of  life.  A man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die. 
I am  the  living  bread ; if  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever ; and  the  bread  that 
I will  give  is  My  flesh.  For  My  flesh  is  meat 
indeed,  and  My  blood  is  drink  indeed. 

John  vi.  35.  Jesus  said  to  the  people,  I am 
the  bread  of  life.  He  that  cometh  to  Me  shall 
never  hunger;  and  he  that  believeth  on  Me 
shall  never  thirst. 

John  iv.  13,  14.  Jesus  said  unto  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  [of 
this  well]  shall  thirst  again;  but  whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I shall  give  him 
shall  never  thirst. 

St.  Catherine  Fieschi  of  Genoa  supported 
by  the  Eucharist  (a.d.  1447-1510).  All 
through  Advent  and  nil  through  Lent, 
Catherine  Fieschi  took  no  food  at  all 
except  that  administered  to  her  in  the 
mass.  In  fact,  for  twenty-three  years, 
from  St.  Martin’s  Day  (Nov.  11)  to 
Christmas  Day,  and  from  Quinquagesima 
Sunday  to  Easter  Day,  she  took  no  food 
except  “this  heavenly  manna,”  adminis- 
tered to  her  daily,  and  her  only  drink 
was  a glass  of  water  mixed  with  vinegar 
and  salt.  If  ever  she  attempted  to  swal- 
low any  other  food  or  drink,  her  stomach 
rejected  it.  Sometimes  she  made  great 
efforts  to  retain  what  she  had  thus 
swallowed,  especially  before  her  confes- 
sor, hut  in  these  cases  her  efforts  were 
followed  by  alarming  illness,  almost  to 
the  verge  of  death. — Acta  Sanctorum , 
Sept.  14. 

St.  Gcrasimus,  a recluse  of  Palestine , ate 
nothing  but  the  bread  given  him  in  the 
Eucharist  all  Lent  (a.d.  475).  St.  Gera- 
simus  was  noted  for  his  extraordinary 
abstinence.  He  fasted  always  .all  Lent, 
taking  no  nourishment  of  any  kind, 
except  the  eulogie  or  sacred  bread  ad- 
ministered to  him  in  the  Eucharist. — Lives 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Deserts. 

St.  Joseph  of  Copertino  lived  for  five 
years  on  the  Eucharist  only  (a.d.  1G03- 
16G13).  St.  Joseph  of  Copertino  lived  five 
years  without  eating,  and  fifteen  years 
without  drinking.  In  these  long  absti- 
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nences  he  was  sustained  by  the  eulogie, 
which  was  administered  to  him  daily. 
It  was  often  noticed  that  before  the  sacra- 
ment he  looked  pale  and  haggard,  weary 
and  spiritless  ; hut  when  he  left  the  altar 
he  was  brisk,  animated,  and  full  of  vigour. 
The  body  of  Christ  was  food  indeed,  and  i 
the  blood  of  Christ  was  drink  indeed.  On  i 
one  occasion  the  superior  insisted  on  his 
taking  a little  food ; he  took  it  in  obe- 
dience to  the  superior,  but  the  moment; 
he  swallowed  it  his  stomach  rejected  it 
again. — Dominic  Bernini,  Life  of  St. . 
Joseph  of  Copertino. 

St.  Nicholas  de  Flue  for  twenty  years . 
ate  and  drank  nothing  but  the  Eucharist: 
(a.d.  1417-1487).  This  must  he  given;l 
in  the  ipsissima  verba  of  John  de  Muller-! 
himself,  Protestant  historian  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation:  “Nicolas  de  Flue,  pen- 
dant les  vingt  ans  qu’il  ve'cut  [in  Banft],  .1 
ne  prit  plus  d’autre  aliment,  ni  d’autre 
boisson,  que  la  sainte  eucharistie  qu’il  re- 
cevait  tons  les  mois.  Cela  se  fit  par  la 
grace  du  Dieu  tout  puissant  qui  a cre'd  de 
rien  le  ciel  et  la  terre,  et  pent  les  con- 
server  comme  il  lui  plait.  Ce  miracle  futi 
examine  pendant  sa  vie,  racontc'  nu  loin, 
livre  a la  posterity  par  ses  contemporains,-, 
et  tenu  pour  incontestable  ’’  (1487). — John; 
de  Muller,  Ilistoirc  de  la  Suisse,  vol.  v. , 
p.  248. 

Oswald  Jsncr,  cur6  nt  Kerns,  writes  in  1488,  “ Wliei  i 
Father  Nicholas  began  his  life  of  total  abstinence,  am  J 
had  reached  the  eleventh  day,  he  sent  forme,  and  asket  1 
me  privately  if  he  should  take  food  or  continue  to  abstain  I 
He  wished  to  live  wholly  without  food,  that  he  mlgli  r 
more  sever  himself  from  the  world.  I felt  his  members  J 
and  found  only  skin  and  bone  ; all  the  flesh  was  dried  u]  [ 
entirely,  the  checks  Mere  hollow,  and  the  lips  wonder 
fully  thin.  I told  him  to  persevere  as  long  as  he  coul- 
without  endangering  life.  For  if  God  had  sustained  hir 
for  eleven  days,  He  could  sustain  him  eleven  yean  1 
Nicholas  followed  my  advice;  and  from  that  moment  t I 
the  day  of  his  death,  a period  of  twenty  and  a half  yean  r 
he  took  no  sort  of  food,  and  drank  nothing.  As  he  w; 
more  familiar  with  me  than  with  any  other  person, 
often  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject.  He  told  mo  h 
received  the  sacrament  once  a month,  and  felt  that  tli 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  communicated  vital  force  whic 
served  him  for  meat  and  drink,  otherwise  ho  could  nc  ] 
sustain  life  without  nourishment. 

The  magistrates,  wishing  to  verify  the  fact,  sent  guan  j 
for  an  entire  month  to  surround  the  retreat  of  the  sail 
both  night  and  day,  to  see  that  no  one  brought  him  foo«  | 

The  prince-bishop  of  Constance  sent  his  suffragan,  tl  ; 
bishop  of  Ascalon,  with  strict  orders  to  unmask  the  ir  j 
posture,  if  he  could  detect  any.  The  suffragan  took  i i 
his  abode  in  a chapel  adjoining  the  cell  of  Nicholas,  ar  i 
entering  the  cell,  asked  him,  “ What  is  the  first  duty  4 
a Christian?"  "Obedience,"  said  Nicholas.  "IfobJ 
dience  is  the  first  duty  of  a Christian,  I command  you  fl 
eat  these  pieces  of  bread,  and  to  drink  this  wine,’  sa  . 
the  bishop.  Nicholas  besought  the  bishop  not  to  inshJ 
on  this  order,  but  the  bishop  would  not  give  way.  Nlclr 
las  was  obliged  to  obey ; but  the  moment  he  swallow 
a mouthful  of  bread,  his  agony  was  so  great,  that  t 
bishop  pressed  him  no  longer,  and  said  he  only  wish 
to  prove  whether  Nicholas  was  possessed  with  a dev  i 
but  his  obedience  had  shown  him  to  be  a child  of  grace 

The  archduke  Sigismond  of  Austria  sent  the  royal  pi 
sician,  Burcard  von  Hornek,  to  examine  into  the  ca 
and  he  remained  in  the  cell  several  days  and  nights, 
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The  emperor  Frederick  III.  sent  delegates  to  search 
Into  it,  but  ono  and  all  confessed  it  was  a real  fact,  wholly 
without  delusion. 

The  following  note  Is  written  in  the  archives  of  Saxlen:— 
“ Qu’il  solt  fait  savoir  a tous  et  a chacun,  que,  dans  nnnce 
1447,  vivait  un  liomme  du  nom  de  Nicolas  de  Flue,  n6  et 
<Mev6  priis  do  La  montagne,  dans  la  paroisse  de  Saxlen ; 
il  a nbandonntf  p6re  et  frc-re,  femme  ct  cnfants,  cinq  fils 
et  cinq  fllles,  et  s’en  est  all6  dans  la  solitude  qu’on  nom- 
ine le  Ranft,  od  Dieu  l’a  soutenu  sans  nourriture  ni  bois- 
son  jusqu'aujourd’hui  oh  le  fait  est  dcrit,  c'est-H-diie 
pendant  dix-huit  ans.  II  a toujours  <5t6  d'un  esprit 
dclaire,  d'une  vie  saintd,  ce  que  nous  avons  vu  et  savons 
cn  v<$rit<5.  Prions  done  afin  que  d<51ivr<S  de  la  prison  de 
cette  vie,  il  soit  conduit  lh  oh  Dieu  s£che  les  larmes  aux 
yeux  de  ses  saints." 

He  took  part  in  the  service  of  the  parish  church  every 

.Jay,  and  in  the  great  annual  procession  at  Lucerne  ; 
and  he  tried  to  be  as  little  different  from  other  men  ns 
possible. 

St.  Sabas  and  his  Armenian  disciples  live 
on  the  Eucharist  (a.d.  430-591).  St. 
Sabas  and  several  Armenians  retired  to  a 
desert,  where  they  lived  in  what  is  called 
a laura — that  is,  a number  of  separate  huts 
(p.  454,  n.) — but  every  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day they  met  in  a common  oratory.  All 
Lent  they  lived  in  the  desert  in  absolute 
solitude  till  Palm  Sunday,  without  seeing 
a soul,  or  taking  any  food  except  the 
Eucharist,  which  they  received  twice  a 
week. — Father  Gin',  St.  Sabas,  etc. 

St.  Silvinus,  bishop  of  Rdyionnairc,  lived 
for  forty  years  on  the  Eucharist  (a.d.  718). 
St.  Silvinus  was  noted  for  his  austerities, 
and  for  forty  years  ate  no  bread  except 
that  which  he  received  in  the  Eucharist. 
Sometimes  he  took  a few  herbs  or  a little 
fruit.  He  never  slept  in  a bed,  but 
always  on  the  bare  ground,  wholly  with- 
out covering,  even  in  winter.  He  treated 
his  body  ns  a slave,  surrounded  it  with 
bands  of  iron,  macerated  it  with  scourges, 
and  carried  enormous  stones,  which  he 
deposited  as  a trophy  before  the  doors  of 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter. — Bollandus, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb.  17,  p.  23. 

Grace  of  Valencia  used  to  live  all  Lent 
on  the  Eucharist  only  (a.d.  1494-160G). 
For  seven  years  Grace  of  Valencia  drank 
nothing,  not  even  one  drop  of  water ; 
this  was  before  she  entered  the  order  of 
St.  Francis  of  Paula  ; and  for  the  last 
twenty-one  years  of  her  life  she  abstained 
wholly  from  drink  of  any  kind.  She 
often  went  four  or  live  days  on  “angels' 
food  ; ” that  is,  the  eulogie  or  sacred  bread 
of  the  Eucharist. — K.  P.  d’Attichv,  Ilis- 
toire  Gdncrale _ de  I'Ordre  des  Freres  Mi- 
neurs. 

(There  must  be  some  mistake  In  tho  dates,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  words  run  thus:  “Cette  humble 
■ervnntede  Jtfsu3  Christ  naquit  a Mnn<;anera  en  1494.".  . . 
" File  rendit  son  esprit  & Dieu  ljo  16  Janvier  1606."  This 
would  give  212  years ; but  her  age  apparently  was  about 
]!*-•  f,/r  we  read,  “ Depute  l'ftgo  do  quatre-vingt-onze  nns 
Ju.«iu&  mi  derniere  innindie,  ce  qui  fait  encore  vingt  ct 
w*  an*  ellc  s’ubstlnt  tout  & fait  de  boire.") 


Miscellaneous  examples  of  saints  going 
for  long  periods  on  the  strength  afforded  by 
the  Eucharist.  Father  Sebastian  of  Pe- 
rouse  says,  in  his  Life  of  Colombo  of  llieti, 
“ The  holy  Eucharist  was  well-nigh  her 
only  food  ; but  this  sacred  bread  sus- 
tained her  forces  and  her  courage.” 

Elizabeth  of  Waldsech,  in  Suabia 
(a.d.  1386-1420).  Her  biographer  says 
that  Elizabeth  of  Waldsech  often  lived  a 
whole  day  on  the  bread  she  received  in 
the  Holy  Sacrament. 

•John  the  Good  of  Mantua  (a.d. 
1222).  John  the  Good  of  Mantua  fasted 
from  Easter  to  Pentecost;  the  days  pre- 
scribed by  the  Church  before  Easter  and 
before  Christmas  ; besides  ever}'  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  throughout  the 
year.  On  the  first  of  these  fasts,  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  he  took  no  food 
except  that  supplied  in  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. On  Ash  Wednesday  he  took 
three  ounces  of  bread,  which  lasted  him 
for  three  days.  On  the  Christmas  fast- 
days  his  daily  allowance  of  food  was 
three  beans.  His  weekly  fasts  -were  re- 
stricted to  bread  and  water.  He  never 
touched  meat  from  year’s  end  to  year's 
end. — Histoire  des  Ilommes  lllustres  de 
/'  Urdre  des  Ermites  de  St.  Augustin. 

Marianne  de  Jesus  (a.d.  i645).  Mari- 
anne at  first  restricted  her  diet  to  bread, 
fruit,  and  vegetables ; she  then  gave  up 
the  bread,  and  at  last  confined  herself  to 
tho  eulogie  or  sacred  bread  as  her  only 
food.  This,  says  her  biographer,  is  by 
no  means  unusual  in  the  lives  of  saints. 
Her  drink  was  a glass  of  -water  at  noon, 
but  later  in  life  she  dropped  this  luxury, 
and  suffered  dreadful  thirst.  On  one 
occasion  a cup  of  water  was  brought  her  ; 
she  raised  it  to  her  feverish  lips,  and  then 
suddenly  put  the  cup  down  without  touch- 
ing a drop.  She  entreated  to  be  allowed 
to  serve  the  table  at  the  daily  meals,  that 
she  might  mortify  her  flesh  by  seeing  and 
handling  food  without  touching  a morsei. 
— Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol.  vi.  p.  232. 

Rita  of  Cascia  (a.d.  1456)  took  scarcely 
any  nourishment,  and  the  sisters  of  the 
convent  always  believed  it  was  the  Holy 
Eucharist  which  supplied  material  aliment 
to  her.— Augustin  Cavalucci,  Life  of  the 
Beatified  Rita  de  Cascia. 

St.  Manutius  of  Bayeux  (a.d.  480). 
For  forty-seven  days  before  his  death  the 
only  aliment  taken  by  Manutius  of 
Bayeux  was  the  Holy  Eucharist.  He 
died  May  28,  a.d.  480. — Proprc  de 
Bayeux. 

St.  Mary  Frances  of  the  Five 
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Wounds  (a.d.  1715-1791).  This  was  the 
name  taken  by  Anna  Maria  Rosa  Nicoletta 
of  Naples  when  she  joined  the  Society  of 
St.  Francis  d’Assisi.  She  was  a great 
invalid,  and  lived  for  some  considerable 
time  on  the  eulogie  or  sacred  bread  alone. 
— R.  P.  Bernard  Laviosa,  Life  of  Mary 
Frances. 

No  Faith  to  be  kept  with 
Heretics. 

■ Harsnet  tells  ns  in  his  Popish  Impos- 
tures.| p.  118,  that  Cottam,  Brian,  and 
Campian,  executed  at  Tyburn  for  high 
treason  in  1582,  were  at  once  canonized. 
For  queen  Elizabeth,  whom  they  sought 
to  dethrone  and  assassinate,  being  a 
Protestant,  was  excommunicated  ; in  con- 
sequence of  which  all  persons  were 
absolved  from  allegiance  to  her,  and  it 
was  a positive  merit  to  kill  her,  if 
possible.  In  this,  the  future  archbishop 
of  York  is  corroborated  in  part  by 
Mengus’s  book,  the  Devils-mastix,  where 
we  read  the  following: — “The  holy 
sacrament  being  brought,  and  invocation 
made  to  the  blessed  Lady,  with  Avc 
marie s , salve  rcginas,  the  application  of 
relics,  and  calling  upon  blessed  martyrs, 
especially  Father  Campian,  Father  Brian, 
and  the  rest  who  had  been  martyred  at 
Tiburn,  hell  itself  quails,  the  devils  roar, 
and  the  prince,  with  all  his  commanders 
and  assistants,  are  finally  cast  out”  (p. 
48). 

Mengus,  on  p.  17  of  his  Devils-mastix , 
makes  the  devil  tell  a priest  that  “ he  him- 
self [i.e.  the  devil  himself]  is  a heretic, 
and  that  heresy  came  first  into  England 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  "VIII.”  He  goes 
on  to  say,  that  he  [the  devil]  “teaches 
Protestants  to  call  themselves  Catholics, 
and  that  he  caused  Sara  Williams  to 
weep  for  her  father  and  mother,  because 
they  went  to  the  English  church.” 

Odotir  of  Sanctity. 

(By  tbo  " odour  of  sanctity”  is  meant  not  only  thnt  the 
dead  bodies  of  saints  exhale  a sweet  perfume,  and  those 
of  sinners  a disagreeable  smell,  but  that  even  when  alive 
the  holy  smell  sweet  and  the  unholy  offensively.) 

Psalm  xvi.  10.  Thou  wilt  not  suffer  thy 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption. 

Kev.  v.  8.  The  four  beasts  and  four  and 
twenty  elders  had  every  one  golden  vials  full 
of  odour,  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints. 

Rev.  viii.  3.  Another  angel  came,  having 
a golden  censer;  and  there  was  given  unto 
him  much  incense,  that  he  Bbould  offer  it  with 
the  prayers  of  all  saints. 

Bragadino,  'governor  of  Cyprus,  exhales 
the  odour  of  sanctity  (a.d.  1571).  Bra- 
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gadino,  governor  of  Cyprus,  was  no 
saint,  but,  like  other  Cypriots,  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  maintained  at  great 
odds  an  heroic  resistance  against  the 
Turks,  under  the  command  of  Mustapha. 
When  resistance  was  no  longer  possible, 
he  surrendered  to  Mustapha  the  keys  of 
the  city,  and  was  received  with  well- 
dissembled  courtesy.  A cause  of  com- 
plaint was  soon  invented,  and  Bragadino 
being  seized  was  brutally  flayed  alive. 
His  head,  being  cut  off,  was  hung  to  the 
bowsprit  of  the  admiral’s  galley,  a . 
spectacle  of  mockery  to  Turkish  soldiers. 
Pietro  Justiniani,  an  eye-witness,  asserts  - 
that  the  head  for  three  nights  was  “ en-  • 
gloried  with  rays  like  those  of  the  sun, 
and  diffused  a most  marvellous  fra- 
grance.”— Bk.  xvi.  p.  451. 

The  ill  savour  of  sinfulness.  “ Then 
they  smote  off  the  head  of  sir  Corsabrin, 
and  therewithal  came  a stench  out  of  the? 
body,  when  the  soul  departed,  so  that: 
might  nobody  abide  the  savour.  So  thee 
corpse  was  had  away,  and  buried  in  an 
wood,  because  he  was  a panim.  Them 
the  haughty  prince  said  to  sir  Palomides, . 
1 Here  have  ye  seen  this  day  what  savouri 
there  was  when  the  soul  of  sir  Corsabrinn 
departed  from  his  bod}1';  therefore,  we; 
require  you  to  take  the  holy  baptism: 
upon  you,  [that  when  ye  die,  ye  may  die 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity].’” — Sir  T.  ' 
Malory,  History  of  Prince  Arthur,  vol.  ii.i 
ch.  133. 

Tlio  extract  given  above,  of  course,  Is  not  meant  fb) 
history,  but  a romance  may  serve  quite  ns  well  ns  history 
to  illustrate  a popular  belief.  If  the  odour  of  sanctltj 
and  ill  savour  of  sin  had  not  been  a general  belief,  then 
would  be  no  point  in  the  story.  Asa  sequel  to  the  above 
we  are  told  in  the  same  romance,  “ When  sir  Bors  am 
his  fellows  came  to  sir  Launcelot’s  bed,  they  found  bin 
stark  dead,  and  the  sweetest  savour  about  him  that  eve 
they  did  smelL” — Vol.  iii.  ch.  175. 

The  odours  of  sanctity  differ  both  ii 
quality  and  degree.  St.  Benedicta  tell 
us  from  “personal  observations”  ski 
finds  that  the  odours  of  the  angeli 
hierarchy  differ  as  much  as  the  perfumi 
of  flowers.  All  angels  exhale  odour,  bu 
none  of  them  so  ravishing  and  so  power  : 
ful  an  odour  as  the  queen  of  men  an 
angels.  The  perfumes  which  exhal 
from  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  surpass 
however,  in  an  infinite  degree  ever 
other  odour.  St.  Benedicta,  we  as 
assured,  while  still  on  earth,  was  greatl 
distinguished  for  her  odours  ; her  breatl 
all  that  she  touched,  her  clothes,  all  wei 
sweet  with  perfume — a perfume  whic 
suffused  on  those  near  her  the  love  ( 
God,  and  in  her  ecstasies  the  odour  WJ  j 
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so  potent  as  to  be  overpowering.  The 
erfumes  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgin 
[ary,  the  angels  of  heaven,  and  Sister 
Benedicta,  compose  what  is  called  “ The 
Bouquet  of  the  Lake”  [Laus,  2 si/L]. 
This  bouquet  is  perceptible  at  a great 
distance. — Mgr.  Guerin  (chamberlain  to 
pope  Leo  XIII.),  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  v. 
p.  224. 

(Mgr.  Barnndou,  bishop  of  Gap,  Is  collecting  such  data 
as  these  to  effect  the  canonization  of  Bister  Benedicta, 
3883.) 

The  dead  body  of  St.  Clare,  late  abbot  of 
Ferriol,  exhaled  a sweet  odour  (A.r>.  660). 
St.  Blandina  told  St.  Clare,  abbot  of 
Ferriot,  that  within  three  days  she  and 
St.  Marcel  would  come  to  carry  his  soul 
into  paradise.  St.  Clare  ordered  prayer 
to  be  made  without  ceasing  both  day  and 
night  for  him  ; and  on  the  third  day,  as 
the  choir  was  chanting  the  last  words  of 
the  last  psalm — “Let  everything  that 
hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.  Praise  ye 
the  Lord  ” — he  gave  up  the  ghost.  The 
chamber  was  instantly  filled  with  a 
celestial  light,  and  a fragrance  of  mar- 
vellous sweetness.  The  body  was  buried 
in  St.  Blandina’s  church  before  the  high 
altar,  and  the  odour  which  pervaded  the 
chamber  at  the  death  of  the  saint  con- 
tinued with  the  body  till  its  interment. 
— Mgr.  Guerin,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  i. 
pp.  31,  32. 

St.  Hermann  exhaled  from  his  body 
sweet  perfumes  (a.d.  1230).  Every  time 
St.  Hermann  of  Steinfeld  said  grace  at 
table,  when  he  was  sacristan,  he  exhaled 
“des  odeurs  si  ravissantes,  qu’il  lui 
semblait  etre  dans  un  jardin  plein  de 
roses,  de  lis,  de  violettes,  d’oeillets,  et  de 
tontes  sortes  de  fleurs  les  plus  agre'ables.” 
His  humility  was  so  great  he  never 
knew  that  the  odours  proceeded  from 
himself,  but  used  to  say  each  brother  of 
the  community  smelt  sweet  with  the 
odours  of  sanctity.  “ De  plus,  toutes 
les  fois  qu’en  prononpant  le  nom  de 
Marie,  il  se  prosternait  la  face  contre 
terre,  il  sortait  de  la  terre  merne  un  autre 
parfum  inestimable  qui  lui  ravissait  tous 
les  sens.” — Les  Petits  Bollandistes,  vol. 
iv.  p.  275. 

Wien  St.  Hubert  of  Brittany  died,  the 
whole  province  was  filled  with  sweet  per- 
fumes (a.d.  714).  St.  Hubert  died  on 
May  24 ; and,  when  he  gave  up  the 
ghost,  there  was  diffused  over  all  Brittany 
an  odour  so  sweet,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
God  had  combined  all  the  perfumes  of 
all  the  sweet-scented  flowers  of  spring, 
to  symbolize  the  sanctity  of  Ilis  servant 


whom  He  had  taken  up  to  paradise.— 
Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol.  vii. 
May  30. 

It  was  by  no  means  strange  that  Brittany  at  the  end  of 
May  should  smell  sweet  with  spring  flowers. 

When  St.  Patrick  died,  the  whole  room 
was  filled  with  a ravishing  odour  (a.d. 
464).  The  funeral  of  St.  Patrick  was 
not  without  many  marvellous  incidents  : 
(1)  Angels  were  heard  chanting  from  his 
death  to  his  interment ; ' (2)  an  odour 
of  ravishing  sweetness  filled  the  room 
where  the  body  was  laid  out ; (3)  for 
twelve  days  there  was  no  night,  no  twi- 
light, no  darkness  at  all  through  the 
whole  province ; nay,  for  a whole  year 
the  nights  were  more  luminous  than 
usual,  and  the  clouds  less  heavy ! ! and 
(4)  God  promised  that  they  who  placed 
themselves  under  the  charge  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  who  kept  his  fete-day, 
qjiould  obtain  mercy  in  time  of  need, 
and  at  the  hour  of  death. — Les  Petits 
Bollandistes  (1880),  vol.  i.  p.  475. 

St.  Peter  Thomas  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity  (a.d.  1366).  “ Son  corps  exhala, 

aprfes  son  de'cfes,  com  me  un  excellent 
parfum,  et  son  visage  devint  vermeil  et 
beau  comme  celui  d’un  ange.  Des  rayons 
de  lumiere  furent  aperefis  sur  son  corps, 
qui  en  fut  tellement  e'chauffe',  qu’il  en 
coula  une  certain  sucur  de  toutes  les 
parties ; il  fall ut  les  essuyer  avec  du 
coton  qui  a servi  depuis  a plusieurs 
gurhisons  miraculeuses.  On  conserva  ce 
depot  sacre  six  jours  entiers,  expose  dans 
le  chceur  du  convent  des  Cannes,  oil  il 
e'tait  de'cede',  sans  que  l’on  y aperput  en 
tout  ce  temps-lh.  la  moindre  trace  de 
corruption.” — Mgr.  Gue'rin  (chamberlain 
to  pope  Leo  XIII.,  1880),  Vies  des  Saints, 
vol.  i.  p.  173. 

When  St.  Polycarp  was  at  the  stake,  a 
smell  of  incense  issued  from  his  body.  As 
Poly  carp  entered  the  arena,  a voice  from 
heaven  said  to  him,  “ Be  strong,  Polycarp, 
and  play  the  man,”  and  many  of  the 
brethren  heard  it.  On  his  appearance, 
the  spectators  broke  into  loud  clamours. 
The  proconsul  exhorted  him  to  purchase 
liberty  by  renouncing  his  faith  ; but  he 
replied,  “Fourscore  and  six  years  have 
I served  Christ ; how,  then,  can  I now 
blaspheme  my  King  and  Saviour  ? ” The 
fire  was  then  kindled.  In  compliance 
with  his  own  request,  the  aged  martyr 
was  not  fastened  to  the  stake  with  iron 
cramps,  but  was  tied  with  cords.  The 
flames,  instead  of  touching  him,  swept 
round  his  body,  “like  the  sails  of  a ship 
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filled  with  wind,”  and  the  hoary-  saint 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  this  fiery  tent, 
like  gold  glowing  in  a furnace;  and  a 
perfume  sweeter  than  frankincense  issued 
from  him,  filling  the  whole  air.  One  of 
the  executioners,  to  hasten  his  death, 
stabbed  him  with  a sword,  and  the  blood 
from  the  wound  put  out  the  fire. — Robert- 
son (1875),  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
vol.  i.  pp.  42-44. 

The  dead  body  of  St.  Severin  did  not 
corrupt,  but  it  exhaled  a sweet  odour. 
When  Onulf  was  sent  to  fetch  away  the 
dead  body  of  St.  Severin,  that  had  been 
buried  six  years,  it  was  not  only  un- 
decayed, but  it  gave  out  a most  exceed- 
ingly sweet  fragrance,  “ though  no 
cmbalmer’s  hand  had  ever  touched  it.” — 
Eugippius  (a.d.  511),  Life  of  St.  Severin. 

St.  Valery  from  his  sanctity,  even  in  life, 
exhaled  a sweet  odour  (a.d.  G19).  One 
day  St.  Colomban  was  explaining  to  his 
monks  the  subject  of  a lecture,  when  all 
of  a'  sudden  the  room  was  filled  with  a 
celestial  odour.  The  abbot  asked  who  it 
was  that  had  just  entered,  and  being  told 
it  was  Brother  Valery,  he  cried  in  trans- 
port, “ 0 my  beloved,  it  is  you,  not  I, 
who  are  the  veritable  head  of  this  monas- 
tery.”— Besaugon  (1854),  Lcs  Saints  de 
Franchc-  Comte'. 

The  dead  body  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
exhaled • a sweet  perfume.  As  soon  as 
Xavier  was  dead,  his  body  was  laid  in  a 
coffin  filled  with  pure  lime  to  consume 
the  flesh.  Four  months  afterwards,  when 
the  coffin  was  opened,  it  was  found  that 
the  grave-clothes  were  wholly  uninjured, 
and  the  flesh  was  as  fresh  as  if  the  body  had. 
but  just  died.  No  sort  of  effluvia  was  per- 
ceptible, but,  on  the  contrary,  an  agreeable 
odour.  Putting  the  body  back  with  more 
lime,  the  coffin  was  taken  to  Malacca, 
which  at  the  time  was  troubled  with 
plague  ; but  the  moment  the  coffin  arrived, 
the  plague  ceased.  Anew  coffin  was  made, 
but  it  was  too  small,  and  as  the  dead  body 
was  forced  down,  blood  issued  from  the 
shoulders,  and  stained  the  shroud.  The 
coffin  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
Our  Blessed  Lady,  and  in  nine  months 
■was  again  opened,  when  the  body  was 
still  fresh,  and  the  blood  on  the  napkin 
moist.  The  body  was  now  laid  in  a 
most  sumptuous  coffin,  and  carried  to  the 
Indies.  It  was  received  at  Goa  with 
great  pomp,  the  viceroy  himself  taking 
part  in  the  ceremony.  No  ointment, 
spices,  or  balm  had  been  used  ; but  the 
body  “ had  a ravishing  fragrance,”  and 
was  laid  on  the  right  side  of  the  high 


altar. — Cardinal  de  Months  speech  before 
Gregory  XV.,  in  the  Act  of  Canonization, 
Jan.  19,  a.d.  1622. 

The  brothers  of  the  Sodality  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  gave  out  that  their 
sense  of  the  odour  of  sanctity  was  so 
nice,  they  could  detect  a Jansenist  by  the 
smell  (seventeenth  centurj-). 

An  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena.  The  constant 
recurrence  or  light  and  odour  at  the  death  of  saints  must 
of  necessity  have  some  basis  of  truth;  but  probably  the 
custom  of  lighting  candles  and  swinging  tiie  censer  gave 
rise  to  numerous  legends.  It  must  bo  further  borne  in 
mind,  that  embalming  dead  bodies  and  washing  them  i 
with  powerful  perfumes  was  not  unusual.  This  would  be 
done  to  those  honoured  and  beloved,  but  not  to  the  dis- 
honoured and  despised,  lienee  the  bodies  of  the  one  • 
would  smell  sweet  with  strong  perfumes  ; but  in  the  other 
case,  putrefaction  would  soon  emit  its  offensive  smell. 
Mark  and  I.uko  tell  us  of  certain  women,  by  whom  Jesus  * 
was  greatly  beloved,  who  took  spices  to  anoint  His  body 
after  the  crucifixion  ; and  it  will  be  remembered  the  box  . 
of  precious  ointment  poured  on  Jesus  was  "against  His  • 
burial.”  There  certainly  was  nothing  unusual  in  this.  . 
In  regard  to  washing  the  body  with  strong  perfumes,  . 
Homer  (Iliad,  xxiii.)  mentions  it,  and  says  Hector’s  body  » 
was  washed  with  rose  water.  Maillet  (Letters,  x.  p.  88),  . 
speaking  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  says,  when  persons  of  f 
position  die  their  friends,  wash  the  dead  body  several  1 
times  with  rose  water,  and  then  perfume  it  with  incense, 
aloes,  and  other  sweet-smelling  substances,  of  which  they  • 
are  not  sparing ; and  they  carefully  plug  up  all  natural  1 
apertures  with  cotton  wool,  well  saturated  in  the  strongest : 
perfume.  Herodotus  (History,  ii.  8G— 90J  gives  us  a pretty  y 
full  account  of  the  Egyptian  treatment  of  dead  bodies  hi 
his  and  in  previous  times.  (See  p.  459  first  note.) 

The  rose  water  of  the  East  is  immeasurably  more  power- 
ful than  that  sold  in  Europe.  If  these  suggestions  aro 
accepted,  the  origin  of  the  "odour  of  sanctity"  must  bo 
sought  in  tiie  love  and  reverence  of  survivors,  rather  tham 
in  odour-yielding  virtue  of  holiness.  The  person  died 
honoured  and  beloved,  and  his  body  was  washed  with!, 
perfumes  costly  and  powerful.  The  accretions  which  grew 
out  of  this  basis  had  for  their  objects  the  exaltation  of 
the  Church,  and  the  justification  of  monastic  or  con-, 
ventunl  life.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  ordinary  experience  - 
to  remind  the  youngest  of  our  renders  that  sanctity  or 
unsanctity  makes  no  difference  whatever  on  the  odour  or 
decay  of  a dead  body,  except  that  riotous  living  will  some- 
times sow  the  body  with  diseases  which  are  offensive  ; but 
at  tiie  same  time  the  holiest  saint  may  suffer  in  life  or  die* 
of  diseases  so  offensive  that  no  amount  of  love  can  help 
knowing  it. 

Prayers  for  the  Dead. 

2 Macc.  xii.  It  is  a holy  and  wholesome 
thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be 
loosed  from  their  sins. 

Matt.  xii.  32.  Whosoever  spenlteth  against- 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to 
come.  [Whence  some  sins  are  forgiven  in  the 
world  to  come,  but  not  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.] 

1 Cor.  xv.  29.  Else  what  shall  they  dc 
which  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise 
not  at  all  ? Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the 
dead  ? [Here  St.  Paul  says  persons  -were  bap- 
tized for  the  dead,  and  in  virtue  thereof 'the 
dead  rose.] 

How  far  the  two  texts  from  Matthew  and  Corinthian: 
corroborate  that  of  Maccabees  is  no  pnrt  of  this  hook  ti 
determine.  The  Roman  Catholics  think  there  is  a con 
nection,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  Church 
certainly  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  as  Clemen- 
of  Alexandria.  Tertullian,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  John  Chrysos 
tom,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  St.  Augustine  undoubted!; 
prove.  Besides,  till  liturgies  contain  prayers  for  the  dead 
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and  assuredly  the  text  quoted  from  the  Maccabccs  was  a 
Jewish  doctrine,  whether  the  book  quoted  from  is  canoni- 
cal or  not.  (See  DiNOCRATfis,  p.  483.) 

The  prayers  of  St.  Evrard  deliver  Man- 
gold from  purgatory  (a.d.  1075).  Man- 
gold was  an  abbot  of  St.  George,  at 
Stein,  near  Scbaffausen,  who  abandoned 
the  religious  life,  and  returned  to  the 
world.  St.  Evrard  met  him  one  day, 
and  severely  rebuked  him.  He  repented, 
and  prayed  to  be  admitted  into  the 
house,  where  he  had  been  abbot,  as 
--  ;f  the  lowest  of  the  brethren.  His 
request  was  granted,  but  he  soon  died. 
Evrard  prayed  for  the  repose  of  his  soul ; 
and  one  day  the  ex-abbot  appeared  to 
him,  and  thanked  him  for  having  de- 
livered his  soul  from  purgatory  by  his 
prayers  and  good  works.  Mangold  told 
the  saint  at  the  same  time  how  agreeable 
his  works  were  to  God,  and  that  he 
would  go  on  growing  in  grace,  till  he 
arrived  at  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  a 
perfect  man. — Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollan- 
dists),  April  7. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  redeems  a soul 
from  purgatory  by  masses  for  the  dead 
(A.n.  540-G04).  A monk  noted  for  his 
medical  skill  died,  leaving  three  gold 
pieces  behind  him.  The  possession  of 
personal  property  being  forbidden  by  the 
vows  of  the  monk,  this  was  looked  on  as 
a sin  ; and,  when  the  body  was  buried,  St. 
Gregor)"  threw  the  three  gold  pieces  into 
the  grave,  saying,  “ Thy  money  perish  with 
thee  ! ” However,  they  were  not  buried 
with  the  dead,  hut,  being  picked  up,  were 
paid  for  masses  in  behalf  of  the  monk. 
On  the  thirtieth  day  the  ghost  of  the 
monk  showed  itself  to  one  of  the  brethren, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  been  in  purga- 
tory for  thirty  days,  enduring  great  tor- 
ment, but,  thanks  to  the  masses  offered 
for  his  soul,  this  very  day  he  was 
delivered,  and  he  was  now  on  his  way  to 
paradise. — Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  viii.  20  ; 
Gregory  the  Great,  Dialogues,  vi.  55. 

Prayers  to  Saints. 

Psalm  cxxxii.  10.  For  Thy  servant  David’s 
sake  turn  not  away  the  face  of  Thine  anointed. 

Jon  xlii.  8.  My  servant  Job  shall  pray  for 
you  : for  him  will  I accept. 

Gen.  xx.  17.  So  Abraham  prayed  unto  God, 
and  God  healed  Abimelech,  and  his  wife,  and 
his  maidservants. 

James  v.  1G.  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of 
a righteous  man  availeth  much. 

Almost  oil  notions  hove  deified  their  popular  heroes, 
given  them  a power  over  nature,  ond  mndo  them  the 
objects  of  prayer.  Probably  most  heathen  gods  ore  only 
deified  human  beings.  The  Roman  Catholics  not  only 
canonize  their  favourites,  but  suppose  them  to  be  possessed 

superhuman  powers,  able  to  answer  prayer,  to  com- 


mand nature,  to  heal  diseases,  to  protect  those  who  con- 
fide In  them,  and  by  their  intercessions  with  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  to  reconcile  them  to 
man.  As  on  earth  we  get  an  influential  friend  to  plead 
for  us.  if  we  want  to  obtain  a favour  ; so  in  heaven,  the 
Roman  Catholic  enlists  on  his  side  the  power  of  some 
aaint,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  a special  favour  of  God. 
Protestants  do  not  pray  to  saints,  because  they  do  not 
believe  that  they  possess  any  supernatural  power  at  all, 
and  the  only  intercessor  they  believe  in  is  Jesus  Christ. 
If  Christ  is  for  us,  who  can  be  agairist  us?  if  Christ  is 
against  us,  who  can  change  the  unchangeable  ? The 
efficacy  of  saintly  intercession  implies  (1)  either  that  God 
will  listen  to  saints  in  preference  to  the  pleadings  of  His 
own  Son ; or  (2)  that  Jesus  Christ  i3  less  willing  to  help 
us  titan  a saint  is  ; or  (3)  that  He  requires  to  be  informed 
of  some  palliative  on  our  behalf  known  to  a saint,  but  not 
to  Himself ; or  (4)  that  He  may  be  importuned  by  saints 
to  do  something  contrary  to  His  judgment  and  justice ; or 
(0)  that  God  will  give  to  a saint  a favour  to  be  bestowed 
on  a friend,  irrespective  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
applicant,  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  such  a grant 

St.  Bernard  the  Great,  apostle  of  the 
Alps,  prays  to  St.  Nicholas  (a.d. '923- 
1008).  St.  Bernard  was  bora  at  Savoy, 
and  was  the  son  of  Richard,  seigneur  of 
Menthon.  When  a young  man  his  father 
arranged  a marriage  for  him  with  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  the  baron  of  Miolans, 
but  Bernard  had  vowed  to  live  in  per- 
petual celibacy,  and  the  night  before  the 
wedding  was  to  have  taken  place,  address- 
ing St.  Nicholas  (died  a.d.  342),  he  said, 
“ O great  saint,  refuse  me  not  your  aid 
to  remain  a virgin,  I pray  you.  It  is 
you  who  made  me  know  that  I must  give 
myself  wholly  unto  Christ,  and  it  is  you 
who  will  aid  me  to  preserve  my  body 
and  soul  in  purity.”  Bernard  then  heard 
a voice  commanding  him  to  flee  from 
home.  As  the  doors  were  locked,  he 
made  his  escape  through  the  chamber 
window,  by  breaking  an  iron  bar.  The 
window  is  still  shown  from  which  he 
escaped.  After  a while  he  reached  Aosta, 
and  in  due  time  he  resolved  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  ferocious  brigands  of  the 
Alps,  and  to  build  a hospice  on  the  sum- 
mit of  those  mountains. — Mgr.  Gudrin, 
Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  vii.  p.  37. 

A large  part  of  this  voliftne  is  iti  illustration  of  ths 
power  of  saints  to  hear  prayers,  and  obtain  an  answer 
thereto. 

Purgatory. 

(An  article  of  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church  says,  it  is  an 
undoubted  verity  that  there  U a purgatory.  Protestants 
cannot  but  bo  interested  in  knowing  on  what  Scripture 
texts  tills  " undoubted  verity  " is  founded.) 

Isa.  iv.  4.  When  the  Lord  shall  have  washed 
away  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion,  and 
shall  have  purged  the  blood  of  Jerusalem  from 
tho  midst  thereof  by  the  spirit  of  judgment, 
and  by  the  spirit  of  burning.  [ Rendered  thus 
by  Roman  Catholics : Our  Lord  shall  wadi  the 
uncleauness  of  the  daughters  of  Sion,  and  the 
blood  of  Jerusalem  in  the  spirit  of  judgment, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  burning.— Alfonso  de  Castro, 
Against  Heresies.] 

Mae.  iii.  3.  He  shall  sit  as  a refiner  and 
2 L 
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purifier  of  silver.  [ Rendered  thus : He  is  a lire 
in  which  the  silver  is  molten  and  purified. — St. 
Augustine.] 

Isa.  i.  25.  Iwili  turn  My  hand  upon  thee, 
and  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and  take 
away  all  thy  tin. 

Matt.  xii.  32.  I say  unto  you,  whosoever 
speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not 
he  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither 
in  the  world  to  come.  [Whence  both  St.  Gre- 
gory and  St.  Bernard  maintain,  it  is  obvious 
that  some  sins  are  forgiven  “ in  the  world  to 
come  ; ” but  as  nothing  that  defileth  shall  enter 
heaven,  there  can  be  no  forgiveness  of  sin  there. 
So  also  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  there 
can  be  forgiveness  of  sin  in  bell,  where  the 
punishment  is  everlasting.  Hence  there  must 
be  a third  place,  where  sin  may  enter,  where 
punishment  is  not  everlasting,  and  where  it 
may  be  forgiven.  This  third  place  is  purga- 
tory.] 

1 Con.  iii.  13-15.  Every  man’s  work  shall 
be  made  manifest ; for  the  day  shall  declare  it, 
because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire.  The  fire 
shall  try  every  man’s  work  of  what  sort  it  is. 
If  a man’s  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer 
less  ; but  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by 
fire,  [tendered  thus:  The  works  every  man 
hath  done  the  fire  shall  try.  He  whose  works 
have  need  of  this  trial  shall  suffer  detriment,  so 
that  such  a one  shall  not  be  saved  except  by 
fire. — Origen.] 

Kf.v.  xxi.  27.  There  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
into  heaven  anything  that  defileth,  neither  what- 
soever worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a lie. 

Eph.  v.  27.  Christ  gave  Himself  for  the 
Church,  that  He  might  present  it  a glorious 
Church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing ; but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish.  [As  many  men  die  with  venial  sins, 
but  have  no  time  to  do  the  penance  enjoined 
by  the  Church,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must 
complete  their  penance  after  death.  Else  we 
are  reduced  to  this  dilemma  : The  persons  with 
sins  unatoned  are  taken  to  heaven,  where  there 
is  no  spot  or  stain ; or  else  these  venial  sins 
are  punished  in  hell  like  mortal  sins,  which  is 
revolting  to  suppose. — Edward  Kinesman,  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  p.  864.] 

1 Pet.  iii.  19.  Christ  went  and  preached  unto 
the  spirits  in  prison. 

1 Pet.  iv.  6.  For  this  cause  was  the  gospel 
preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead.  [Not,  of 
course,  to  them  already  in  paradise ; not,  of 
course,  to  them  in  hell,  where  hope  never  enters ; 
but  to  them  in  purgatory.] 

The  flames  of  purgatory  put  out  by  the 
water  abstained  from  by  Cecily  Margaret 
(thirteenth  century).  Emilia  Bicchieri 
was  the  superior  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Margaret,  and  compelled  the  sisters  on 
fast-days  to  abstain  even  from  drinking 
water,  in  remembrance  of  Christ’s  thirst. 
One  of  the  sisters,  named  Cecily  Margaret 
Avogadro  de  Quinto,  died.  Three  days 
afterwards  she  showed  herself  to  Emilia, 
and  said  she  had  been  in  purgatory  for 
three  days  to  efface  the  taint  of  birth,  and 
on  the  third  day  her  guardian  angel  ap- 
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peared  to  her,  and  said,  “With  this  water 
you  abstained  from  on  earth,  in  memory 
of  Christ’s  thirst,  the  flames  of  purgatory 
are  extinguished.  Enter,  therefore,  now 
into  the  ]oys  of  paradise.” — Acta  Sanc- 
torum (Bollandists),  vol.  vii.  May  3. 

Durand  of  Bridon  redeemed  from  pur-  - 
gatory  by  the  monks  of  Cluny  (eleventh 
century).  St.  Hugh,  abbot  of  Cluny,  had 
often  reproved  a monk  named  Durand  forr 
his  pleasantries  and  levities,  so  unsuitable 
in  an  ecclesiastic,  and  had  often  told  him 
that  God  would  surely  chastise  him  for- 
them.  The  man  died,  and  his  ghost  ap- 
peared to  one  Seguin.  His  mouth  was : 
horrible  to  look  at,  for  that  unruly  member  r 
had  been  set  on  fire  by  hell.  He  implored  ; 
Seguin  to  report  to  St.  Hugh  how  terrible 
were  his  sufferings  in  purgatory.  Hugh 
commanded  a strict  silence  to  be  observed, 
by  way  of  penance,  throughout  the  whole 
abbey,  for  the  redemption  of  Brother  r 
Durand.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  days  s 
the  ghost  again  appeared,  and  complained 
that  the  penance  of  silence  had  been 
broken  by  one  of  the  brothers,  and  there-  • 
fore  he  was  still  in  purgatory.  Hugh: 
enjoined,  therefore,  another  term  of! 
silence  for  seven  days.  After  this  second ; 
penance  Durand  appeared  for  a third  1 
time,  but  now  he  was  a saint  of  light. . 
He  had  been  redeemed  from  purgatory, . 
and  taken  to  paradise. — Lorain,  History , 
of  the  Abbey  of  Cluny. 

The  Virgin  Mary , at  the  intercession  of 
Sister  Benedicta,  delivers  a ' 1 cloud  of  souls  • 
from  purgatory  ” (a.d.  1698).  On  All 
Saints’  Eve,  a.d.  1698,  Sister  Bepedicta 
remained  long  at  the  cross  of  Avanfon, 
praying  for  the  souls  in  purgatory  ; when 
suddenly  she  beheld  coming  out  of  the 
valley  a cloud,  three  quarters  of  a mile  in 
length,  composed  entirely  of  human  souls,  . 
conducted  by  the  Virgin  Mary  and  tivo 
angels.  One  of  the  souls,  detaching  it- 
self from  the  immense  cohort,  said  to 
her,  “We  are  souls  coming  out  of  pur- 
gatory. In  our  days  on  earth  we  com-  ■ 
mended  ourselves  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  , 
and  now,  instigated  by  thy  prayers,  dear 
Sister  Benedicta,  she  has  come  to  deliver 
us  before  our  time  ; but  before  we  enter 
paradise,  the  holy  Virgin  wishes  us  to 
return  our  hearty  thanks  to  God  in  His 
sanctuary  at  Laus  (2  syl.).”  Sister 
Benedicta  saw  the  souls  enter  the  church, 
and  saw  them  leave  it.  In  fact,  “la 
familiarite'  des  anges  et  de  notre  pieuse 
soeur  etait  comme  celle  qui  existe  sur  la 
terre  entre  des  frferes  et  soeurs  bien  unis, 
tant  sa  purete'  sans  tache  la  rapprochait 
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dcs  esprit's  angeliques.”— Les  Petits  Bol- 
landistes  (7th  edit.  1880),  vol.  v.  p.  226. 

(Mgr.  Bamadou,  bishop  of  Gap, Is  collecting  such  data  as 
these  to  effect  the  canonization  of  Sister  Benedicta,  1883.) 

St.  Francisca  sees  purgatory  in  a vision 
(a.d.  1384-1440).  St.  Francisca  had 
ninety-three  visiods,  in  the  fifty-third  of 
which  she  was  shown  purgatoiy.  It  is 
divided,  she  says,  into  three  regions  ; and 
over  the  gates  is  this  inscription : “ This 
IS  PURGATORY,  THE  PLACE  OF  HOPE." 
,p'  . lowest  region  is  assigned  to  those  who 
have  died  without  having  made  satisfac- 
tion for  their  sins  in  life.  The  highest 
region  is  for  the  purification  of  imper- 
fections. The  intermediate  region  is  for 
the  purgation  of  venial  sins.  Francisca 
tells  us  that  the  hottest  part  of  the  lowest 
region  is  for  priests  and  nuns  who 
have  not  made  satisfaction  for  their  sins. 
Here  she  noticed  a very  excellent  priest, 
who  nevertheless  did  not  mortify  his 
body  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  but  ate 
and  drank  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  sustain  life.  She  tells  us  that 
the  guardian  angel  of  each  soul  posts  up 
daily  all  the  credits  from  prayers,  masses, 
indulgences,  and  gifts  in  behalf  of  the 
soul  under  his  charge.  If  there  is  no 
credit,  each  sin  is  punished  with  seven 
years  of  purgatory.  She  says  money 
given  by  the  living  for  a soul  is  credited  in 
full,  but  money  in  a legacy  is  discounted, 
a part  being  placed  to  the  general  account 
of  all  the  souls,  though  the  major  part 
is  posted  to  the  credit  for  the  soul  speci- 
fied.— Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  vol. 
ii.  March  5. 

Death  of  Brother  Giles  celebrated  by  a 
general  delivery  from  purgatory  (a.d. 
1272).  Brother  Giles,  having  been  a 
monk  for  fifty-two  years,  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  and  was  buried  in  a 
marble  sepulchre.  A Dominican,  who 
died  on  the  same  day,  appeared  to  a 
brother  of  the  same  order,  according  to 
promise  ; and  being  asked  how  he  fared 
in  the  land  of  spirits,  replied,  “I  am 
happy  in  paradise  because  I died  on  the 
same  day  as  Brother  Giles  died ; and 
Jesus  Christ,  in  recompense  of  his  great 
merits,  allowed  him  to  clear  purgatory, 
and  take  with  him  to  paradise  all  the 
souls  therein,  amongst  which  number  was 
I one.”—  Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandists), 
April  24. 

St.  Malachias  of  Armagh  and  his  sister 
in  purgatory  (a.d.  1148).  The  sister  of 
Malachias  of  Armagh  was  not  a religious 
woman,  which  was  a cause  of  great  dis- 
tress to  her  brother.  She  died,  however, 


contrite,  and  masses  were  said  for  her 
repose.  In  time  these  masses  were  discon- 
tinued, and  one  night  Malachias  heard  a 
voice  saying  to  him,  “Your  sister  stands 
without,  craving  food  ; she  has  had  none 
now  for  thirty  days.”  Malachias  could 
not  imagine  what  food  to  give  the  dead, 
but  after  a little  reflection  lie  remembered 
it  was  just  thirty  days  since  he  had  discon- 
tinued saying  masses  for  her  repose.  So 
he  at  once  began  them  again.  A day  or 
two  afterwards  the  ghost  returned  to  him 
again  ; she  was  dressed  in  black,  and  was 
standing  near  the  church  door,  unable  to 
enter  the  house  of  God.  Malachias  con- 
tinued saying  masses,  and  in  another 
week  the  ghost  returned  again,  clad  this 
time  in  half-mourning.  She  was  able 
now  to  pass  through  the  church  doors, 
but  not  to  approach  the  altar.  Malachias 
still  continued  the  masses,  and  in  another 
week  the  ghost  showed  herself  again, 
amiyed  in  spotless  white,  and  accom- 
panied with  angels.  St.  Bernard  says 
this  history  is  very  profitable,  as  it 
proves  the  degrees  of  suffering  in  purga- 
tory. At  first  this  sister  was  in  the  black- 
ness of  darkness,  then  by  the  aid  of  the 
Church  her  sufferings  were  greatly  miti- 
gated, and  ultimately  she  was  received 
amongst  the  saints  in  light. — Bernard, 
Life  of  Malachias  of  Armagh,  and  also  his 
Discourse  upon  the  same  saint. 

A nobleman  named  Peter,  being  raised  to 
life,  refused  to  live  again  (a.d.  1030-1079). 
St.  Stanislaus  bought  a parcel  of  land  of 
a nobleman  named  Peter,  without  deem- 
ing it  needful  to  have  a legal  document 
of  the  purchase  duly  drawn  up  and  signed. 
Lord  Peter  died,  and  his  heirs  disputed 
the  purchase.  The  case  was  brought  into 
the  law  courts,  and  Stanislaus,  to  prove 
his  right,  summoned  lord  Peter  from  the 
grave.  Lord  Peter;  of  course,  acknow- 
ledged the  purchase,  and  Stanislaus  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  live  awhile,  or 
would  prefer  to  return  to  the  grave.  He 
replied,  “I  am  now  in  purgatory,  and 
prefer  to  return  at  once,  to  being  exposed 
to  the  temptations  of  sin.  All  I ask  is 
that  my  term  of  purgatory  may  be 
abridged.”  He  then  walked  back  to  his 
grave,  followed  by  Stanislaus  and  an 
immense  concourse  of  people. — Acta 
Sanctorum  (Bollandists),  May  7. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  told  that  his 
brother  Landolph  is  in  purgatory  (a.d. 
1224-1274).  The  sister  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, abbess  of  St.  Mary  of  Capua,  died 
before  him,  and  after  death  appeared  to 
him.  He  inquired  of  her  about  his  two 
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brothers,  Landolpli  and  Raynald,  both  of 
■whom  were  dead.  The  sister  told  him 
that  his  brother,  count  Landolph,  was  still 
in  purgatory,  but  that  Raynald  was  in 
heaven.  Raynald  had  been  especiaUy 
bitter  against  the  monastic  life  of  Thomas, 
so  derogatory  to  the  family,  but  since  his 
death  Thomas  had  never  ceased  praying 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  so  that  it  was 
especially  gratifying  to  find  his  prayers 
were  answered,  and  that  Raynald  had 
already  passed  from  • purgatory  into 
paradise. — L’abbe"  Bareille,  History  of 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

Supererogation. 

St.  Catherine  offers  her  surplus  merits 
to  redeem  souls  in  purgatory.  The  souls 
in  purgatory  had  a large  share  in  the 
solicitude  of  St.  Catherine.  “ Elle  offrait 
h Dieu  pour  elles  le  me'rite  de  ses  bonnes 
ceuvrcs,  et  exhortait  ses  soeurs  a en  faire 
autant.” — (See  Imputed  BIerit,  p.  204.) 
Bfgr.  Gue'rin,  Viesdes  Saints,  y ol.  iii.p.  324. 

Tonsure.  (See  Introduction.) 

1 Cor.  xi.  14.  Doth  not  even  nature  itself 
teach  you,  that,  if  a man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a 
shame  unto  him  ? 

Homer  speaks  of  the  "long-haired  Greeks”  by  way  of 
honourable  distinction.  Subsequently,  the  Athenian 
cavalry  nud  all  Lacedaemonian  soldiers  wore  long  hair.  The 
Parthians  and  ancient  Persians  of  rank  wore  long  flowing 
hair.  The  Franks  and  ancient  Germans  considered  long 
hair  a mark  of  high  birth.  Hence  Clodion  the  Frank 
gloried  in  being  called  "the  long-haired and  his  suc- 
cessors are  spoken  of  as  les  rois  chcvclurcs.  The  Goths 
looked  on  long  hair  as  a mark  of  honour,  and  short  hair 
as  a mark  of  thraldom  ; so  did  the  Gauls,  for  which  reason, 
when  Julius  Caesar  subdued  them,  he  obliged  them  to  cut 
their  hair  short  in  token  of  submission.  Absalom  was 
noted  for  his  long  profuse  hair  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26),  and  Sam- 
son, as  a Nazarite,  had  long  hair  till  he  was  enslaved  to 
the  Philistines.  Something  of  this  distinction  survives  in 
our  own  country.  Our  judges,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  formerly  our  bishops,  wore  long-haired 
wigs,  while  paupers  and  criminals  have  their  hair  cropped 
short.  The  Jewish  priests,  on  the  other  hand,  during  their 
time  of  service,  cut  their  hair  once  a fortnight,  and  Roman 
slaves  wore  their  hair  and  beard  long,  but  shaved  their 
head  when  manumitted.  Sailors  also,  who  "escaped  from 
shipwreck,  shaved  their  heads,  as  if  manumitted  from  the 
sea. 

St.  Anicet's  defence  of  the  tonsure,  from 
1 Cor.  xi.  14  (a.d.  150-164).  St.  Anicet, 
in  his  ordinance,  makes  allusion  to  St. 
Paul’s  precept  about  short  hair,  and  it 
may  be  inferred  from  his  words  that 
Christian  ministers  shaved  their  heads,  or 
at  any  rate  wore  short  hair.  This  might 
be  in  conformity  with  the  Roman  custom 
in  manumission.  St.  Paul  says  (2  Cor. 
iii.  17),  “ AVhere  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty ; ” and  in  Gal.  iv.  he 
represents  Christians  as  being  manumitted 
from  the  bondage  of  the  law  ; and  exhorts 
them  to  “ stand  fast  in  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  had  made  them  free.”  As  we 


have  shown  already,  Roman  slaves  wore 
long  hair,  but  shaved  their  heads  when 
manumitted.  St.  Germanus,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (a.d.  715-740),  relates  the 
following  tradition  on  the  subject : — “The 
crown  or  tonsure  of  the  priest,  besides  its 
signification  of  the  renouncement  of  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  recalls  a fact  in 
Church  history.  When  St.  Peter  was 
sent  by  the  Saviour  to  announce  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Blessiah,  the  Jews,  incre- 
dulous of  his  words,  seized  him,  and  in 
derision  cut  off  his  hair  from  the  crown 
of  his  head.  On  his  return,  Christ 
blessed  him,  and  thereby  changed  the 
bald  place  into  an  aureola.”  If  there  is 
any  truth  in  this  tradition,  the  idea  of 
cutting  off  the  hair  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  custom  of  manumission, 
out  of  disgust  to  the  boast  that  Christ  had 
made  him  free  from  the  law  of  Bloses. 

St.  Amand’s  explanation  to  St.  Maurant  of  the  symbo- 
lical character  of  the  tonsure  is  given  thus  by  Mgr.  Gudrin : 
" La  tonsure,  en  mettant  ft  nu  lc  haut  de  la  tfite,  nous 
rappelle  que  rien  n’est  cachd  aux  yeux  du  Seigneur,  pas 
nidme  les  pensdes  les  plus  intimes;  et  par  le  retranche- 
ment  des  cheveux,  souvent  renouveld  ensuitc,  elle  nous 
npprend  qu’il  faut  retrancher  de  mdme  sans  relAche  les 
ddsirs  superflus  et  criminels.  Cette  forme  de  couronno 
nous  exprime,  et  la  tiare  du  souverain  prdtre,  et  le  dia- 
ddme  du  grand  roi ; elle  nous  dit  que  nous  appnrtenons 
ddsornmis  ft  un  sacerdoce  royal,  et  qu’apres  les  combats  et 
les  dpreuves  de  cetto  vie,  endurds  avec  patience,  Dieu 
rdserve  dans  l’autre,  a ceux  qui  raiment,  une  couronne  de 
gloire  immortelle  et  infinie."— Vol.  v.  p.  336. 

From  such  authority  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  what  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  tonsufe  is  understood  to  mean 
by  the  [Roman]  Catholic  priesthood  ; but  certainly  the  sym- 
bolism seems  forced  and  not  very.pertinent.  The  last  idea  is 
common  to  all  Christians,  male  as  well  as  female,  and  is 
therefore  not  special  to  the  priesthood ; while  the  notion 
that  a bare  or  bald  head  can  teach  us  that  God  sees  our 
thoughts,  and  that  the  growing  of  the  hair  can  teach  U3 
watchfulness  in  curtailing’our  desires,  seem  to  be  too  far- 
fetched for  a practical  symbolism. 

Virgin  Mary- 

The  position  held  by  the  Virgin  Blary 
in  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church -may 
best  be  understood  by  a few  quotations 
from  standard  authors 

(1)  St.  Ambrose  says,  “Thy  sweet 
name  is  a balm  which  breathes  forth  the 
odour  of  grace.  Ah ! what  divine  efflu- 
ence of  grace  does  it  diffuse  into  our 
souls.”  « 

(2)  Father  Pelbart  says,  “As  the  five 
wounds  of  Christ  have  given  salvation  to 
man,  so  the  five  letters  of  the  word  BTaria 
procure  pardon  for  all  sin3.  It  heals  the 
sinner,  refreshes  the  soul,  and  surrounds 
it  with  divine  love.’  ’ & 

(3)  Richard  de  St.  Laurent  exhorts  all 
sinners  to  invoke  the  powerfulness  of 
Blary,  as  it  alone  suffices  to  deliver  man 
from  all  evils ; for  there  is  no  evil  can 
befall  man  which  will  not  give  way  to 

j the  name  of  Blary.0 
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{4)  Thomas  a Kempis  assures  us  that 
all  devils,  the  moment  they  hear  the 
name  of  Mary,  queen  of  heaven,  will  flee 
away  as  from  a burning  fire.1* 

(5)  St.  Brigit  says,  “ The  moment  the 
name  of  Mary  is  uttered,  not  only  do  all 
foul  spirits  flee  affrighted,  but  all  good 
spirits  approach  and  bring  the  heart 
nearer  to  the  just.” 6 

(6)  St.  Germanus  says,  “As  respira- 
i'.-  is  a sign  of  life  in  the  body,  so  the 
repetition  of  the  name  of  Mary  is  a sign 
of  life  in  the  soul.”/ 

(7)  Richard  de  Laurent  says  again, 
“The  name  of  Mary  is  a fortress  and 
strong  tower ; not  only  delivers  sinners 
from  the  punishments  they  have  deserved, 
but  it  protects  the  good  from  the  assaults 
of  hell.”  o 

(8)  St.  Bernard  says,  “In  all  dangers, 
difficulties,  and  doubts,  invoke  Mary. 
Let  it  be  ever  on  your  lips  ; let  it  be  ever 
in  your  heart.” 

(9)  Jesus  Christ  said  to  St.  Brigit, 
“Those  who  honour  the  name  of  Mary 
are  precious  to  Me,  and  whoever  invokes 
her  name  shall  receive  three  graces — per- 
fect repentance,  perfect  justification,  and 
perfection  hereafter ; for  so  sweet  to  Me 
are  the  words  of  My  mother,  I can  refuse 
her  nothing.”  '* 

(10)  St.  Ephrcm  says,  “The  name  of 
Mary  is  the  key  of  heaven  to  those  who 
invoke  it  devoutly.”  > 

(11)  St.  Bonaventure  calls  Mary  the 
salvation  of  those  who  invoke  her,  pro- 
curing grace  in  great  abundance  here, 
and  glory  in  the  highest  hereafter. 

(12)  Thomas  ii  Kempis  says  again, 
“If  you  wish  to  bo  consoled  in  all  your 
troubles,  have  recourse  to  Mary,  invoke 
Mary,  honour  Mary,  commend  yourself 
to  Mary,  rejoice  with  Mary,  mourn  with 
Mary,  pray  with  Mary,  walk  with  Mary, 
seek  Christ  with  Mary,  live  and  die  with 
Christ  and  Mary.”  j 

(13)  Father  Sertorius  Caputo  exhorts 
all  on  their  death-bed  to  repeat  often  the 
name  of  Mary  ; for  this  name  alone  pro- 
nounced in  the  hour  of  death  will  suffice 
to  put  to  flight  demons,  and  fortify  the 
dying  in  the  agony  of  death. 

(a)  Unguentum,  nomen  tuum;  descendat  istud  un- 
guentum  in  nninire  praecordia,  sancta  Maria,  quod  divina 
gratia;  spi  rumen  ta  redolet. 

(5)  Sic  Maria,  suo  sanctlsslmo  nomine,  quod  quinquo 
litteris  constat,  confert  quotidio  veniam  peccatoribus. 
ASgrotantem  sanat,  odorem  parit,  flnmmam  nutrit. 

(c)  Peccatores,  ad  Marieo  nomen  confugios;  ipsum 
solum  sufHcit  ad  medemium  ; nulla  eniui  pestis  qua;,  ad 
nomon  Maria;,  non  cedat  omnino. 

id)  Kxpavescunt  cceli  reglnam  spiritus  malign!,  et 
(liMuglunt,  audito  nomine  ejus,  velut  ab  igno. 

(c)  On»ne3  ckcmoncs  verentur  hoc  nomen,  ct  timent ; 
qui,  audientes  hoc  women,  Maria,  atatim  relluquunt 


* animom  de  unguentibus,  quibus  tenebant  earn ; et  angeli 
boni,  audito  hoc  nomine,  statim  appropinquant  magis 
justis, 

(/)  Quomodo  corpus  vitali3  signum  operations  habet 
respirationem,  ita  sanctissimum  nomen  tuum,  0 Virgo! 
quod  in  ore  servorum  tuorum  versatur  assidue,  vitae  et 
auxilii  non  solum  signum  est,  sed  etiam  ea  procurat  et 
concilint. 

(g)  Turris  fortissima,  nomen  dimince ; ad  ipsam  fugiet 
peccator,  et  liberabitur ; hiec  defendit  quodlibet  et 
quantumlibet  peccatores.  Non  est  in  aliquo  nomine 
tarn  potens  adjutorum,  nec  est  aliquod  nomen  datum, 
post  nomen  Jesu,  ex  quo  tanta  salus  refundatur  homi- 
nibus. 

(A)  Quicunquc  invocaverit  nomen  tuum,  et  spem  habet 
in  te,  Ista  tria  dabuntur  ei,  insuper  et  regnura  coeleste. 
Tanta  enim  mihi  dulcedo  in  verbis  tuis,  0 Mater ! ut  non 
possim  negare  quae  petis. 

(i)  Nomen  Marias  est  reseratorlum  portm  coeli.  Devotn 
invocatio  nominis  hujus  ducit  ad  virorem  gratice  in  pree- 
senti,  et  ad  virorem  glorias  in  futuro. 

(j)  Si  consolari  in  omni  tribulatione  quaeritis,  accedite 
ad  Mariam,  Mariam  invocate,  Mariam  honoratc,  Marice 
vos  cominendate  ; cum  Maria  gaudete ; cum  Maria  dolete ; 
cum  Maria  orate ; cum  Maria  ambulate ; cum  Maria 
Jesum  quserite;  cum  Maria  et  Jesu  vivero  et  rnori 
desiderate. 


The  following  are  the  fete-days  of  the 
Virgin  Mary : — 


des 

de 


des 


L TheAnnunciation,  or 
Lady  Day 

2.  The  Assumption 

3.  The  Immaculate 

Conception 

4.  The  Marriage  with 

Joseph 

5.  The  Maternity 

6.  The  Name  of  Mary 

7.  The  Nativity  of 

Mary 

8.  Notre  Dame 

Ardents 
[Notre  Dame 

Deols 

[Notre  Dame 
Miracles 

9.  Our  Lady  Auxiliatiix 

10.  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 

11.  Our  Lady  of  Mount 

Carmel 

22.  Our  Lady  of  the 
Seven  Sorrows  ° 

13.  The  Patronage  of 

Mary 

14.  The  Preparation  for 

the  Lying-in 

15.  The  Presentation  in 

the  Temple 

16.  The  Purification 

17.  The  Purity  of  Mary 

18.  The  Sacred  Heart  of 

Mary 

19-  The  Translation  of 
the  Virgin’s  House, 
or  Santa  Casa 
20.  The  Visitation  of  the 
Virgin 


March  25 

Aug.  18 
Dec.  8 

Jan.  23 

3rd  S.  of  Oct. 

Sept.  9 
Sept  8 

May  21 

May  31 

Local 


May  24 
Sept.  24 
July  16 

July  15 

5th  S.  of  Oct 

Dec.  18 

Nov.  21 

Feb.  2 

4th  S.  of  Oct. 
Feb.  8 

Dec.  10 


July  2 


Founded 
Before  492 

5th  century. 
1854,  by-Pius  IX. 


431,  Council  of 
Ephesus 
1683 

? 11th  century 
1109] 

1137] 

The  1st  Thurs- 
day of  the  year, 
1283] 

1814.  byPiusVIL 

1223 

1251 

1200,  by  l'abb6 
Boland. 


654. 

1372,  by  Gregory 
XL 
541 

1661,  Father 
Eudes 

1294 

1263 


Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
or  Lady  Day,  March  25. 

Lady  Day  commemorates  the  announce- 
ment of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  that  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  Messiah,  and  was  to  call  His  name 
Jesus,  that  is,  Saviour  ( Luke  i.  26-28). 

The  first  mention  of  the  festival  is  by 
pope  Gelasius  I.,  in  a.d.  492. 

° It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  no  festival  has  been 
devised  for  the  Seven  Joys  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
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According  to  the  Bollandists,  the  seven 
days  of  creation  were  seven  days  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  on  the  25th  man 
■was  made  in  the  likeness  of  his  Maker. 
In  this  month  the  children  of  Israel  were 
led  from  Egypt  by  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea.  In  this  month  Joshua  crossed 
the  Jordan  to  enter  the  promised  land. 
In  this  month  Christ  died  on  the  cross. 
In  this  Pionth,  say  the  Bollandists,  we 
believe  will  be  the  general  resurrection. 
In  this  month,  on  the  25th  of  the  month, 
the  pious  believe  that  St.  Michael 
triumphed  over  Satan  and  his  angels. 
In  this  month  Adam  was  buried  in 
Calvary.  In  this  month  Cain  slew  his 
brother  Abel ; Melchisedek  offered  tithes 
to  Abraham ; Abraham  offered  up  his 
son  Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah;  St.  Veronica 
died  ; John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded  by 
Herod ; the  apostle  James  was  put  to 
death ; St.  Peter  was  delivered  from 
prison  ; etc. — Acta  Sanctorum , March  25. 

If  Christ  was  calcified  in  March,  it  could  not  have  been 
A.d.  33,  for  then  Good  Friday  was  in  April.  In  A.l>.  34 
and  3G  Good  Friday  would  fall  in  March ; but  in  33,  35, 
and  37  it  fell  in  April. 

The  Annunciation  on  the  25th  would  make  Christmas 
Day  Dec.  25 ; hut  December  being  the  rainy  season,  no 
shepherds  would  be  watching  their  flocks  by  night  in  the 
open  fields. 

Assumption  op  the  Virgin  Mart, 
Aug.  15. 

There  are,  in  reality,  three  assumptions 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  : 

1.  At  her  death,  when  her  soul  as- 
cended to  heaven ; 

2.  At  her  resurrection,  three  days 
afterwards,  when  her  body  was  taken  to 
heaven,  and  reunited  to  her  soul ; 

3.  At  her  coronation  in  heaven,  when 
she  was  inaugurated  queen  of  angels, 
and  lady  of  the  universe. 

“It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  evan- 
gelists make  no  mention  of  these  impor- 
tant events ; but  Juvenal,  archbishop  of 
Jerusalem,  told  these  things  to  the 
emperor  Martian;  St.  John  Damascene 
has  inserted  them  in  his  writings ; they 
may  be  read  in  the  Breviary  of  pope  Pius 
V. ; and  the  Church  receives  them  as 
[Roman]  Catholic  verities,  which  no  true 
Christian  ought  to  doubt.” 

(1)  The  first  of  these  assumptions,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  death  of  the 
Virgin  Mary;  but_  great  diversity  of 
statement  and  opinion  prevails  on  this 
point.  St.  Epiplianius,  bishop  of  Sala- 
mina,  in  Cyprus,  asserts  that  she  lived 
twenty-four  years  after  the  Lord’s  ascen- 
sion. Raphael  Volaterranus  maintains 
that  she  lived  forty-nine  years  after  that 


event,  and  that  he  found  it  so  written  in 
an  ancient  roll.  St.  Elizabeth  of  Sco- 
neugia  was  told  by  a personal  revelation, 
in  a.d.  11G6,  that  the  Virgin  lived  onljr 
one  year  after  the  ascension.  Nicephorus 
Callistus  says  she  lived  eleven  years 
after  the  crucifixion.  And  Eusebius 
affirms  that  she  died  fourteen  years  after 
the  ascension,  being  at  the  time  sixty- 
three  years  old.  Some  affirm  that  she 
never  died  at  all,  but  this  belief  is  not 
considered  orthodox. 

(According  to  Eusebius,  the  Virgin  was  sixteen  years 
old  at  the  birth  of  Jesus,  forty-nine  at  His  crucifixion,  and 
sixty-three  at  her  own  death  ; but  it  is  quite  evident  that 
nothing  is  known  about  the  subject.) 

(2)  The  second  assumption,  we  are 
told,  occurred  three  days  after  the  de- 
cease. St.  John  Damascene  and  Juvenal, 
archbishop  of  Jerusalem,  assert  that 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  prophets,  all  the 
apostles  (except  Thomas),  and  many 
angels,  were  present  at  the  death  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  attended  the  funeral 
procession  to  Gethsemane.  On  the  third 
day  after  her  interment  came  St.  Thomas, 
and  entreated  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  look  upon  the  deceased  lady ; so  the 
grave  was  opened,  when  lo ! the  body 
was  gone.  It  had  been  taken  to  heaven. 
The  odour  of  sanctity  remained  in  the 
place  where  the  body  had  lain,  and  the 
linen  clothes,  in  which  it  had  been 
wrapped,  had  been  carefully  folded  to- 
gether. The  apostles  were  amazed,  but 
they  knew  the  body  had  been  taken  to 
heaven  to  be  united  to  its  living  soul. 
Juvenal,  archbishop  of  Jerusalem,  con- 
tinues, “ There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this 
fact ; for  not  only  the  apostles  saw  that 
the  body  was  gone,  the  same  was  seen 
by  St.  Timothy,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the  divine 
ITierotheus,  and  many  other  saints.” 

(If  all  the  apostles  were  at  the  funeral,  St  James  must 
have  been  there,  and  as  St  James  was  executed  by  Herod 
A.D.  44,  or  eleven  years  after  the  crucifixion,  St  Epi- 
phanius,  who  says  she  lived  twenty-four  years,  and  St. 
Raphael  Volaterranus,  who  says  she  lived  forty-nine  years 
after  the  crucifixion,  are  manifestly  wrong;  so  also  is 
Eusebius,  who  says  she  survived  the  ascension  fourteen 
years.  St.  Elizabeth,  who  says  she  survived  one  year, 
and  Nicephorus  Callistus,  who  says  it  was  eleven  years, 
are  within  the  limit.  How  the  body  being  gone  from 
tho  grave  was  any  proof  that  it  liad  been  taken  to  heaven, 
must  be  left. 

St  Bernard’s  demonstration  may  satisfy  those  who 
wish  to  believe,  but  can  hardly  convince  others.  Ho 
says : (1)  God  has  revealed  the  spot  where  tho  bodies  of 
many  saints  have  been  buried,  but  never  revealed  where 
the  body  of  the  Virgin  was  interred,  therefore  her  body 
was  not  hidden  in  any  part  of  the  earth ; (2)  certain 
relics  of  tho  body  havo  been  preserved  in  divers  places, 
but  not  her  body,  or  any  part  thereof,  thereforo  her  body 
must  be  In  heaven.  Well,  St.  Bernard  was  no  great 
logician,  if  this  Is  a specimen  of  his  ratiocination,  that 
is  certain.)— See  Nicephorus  Callistus,  Ecclesiastical 
History , bk.  xvii.  ch.  28, 
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*o°  The  parallelisms  between  the  assumption  of  Mary 
and  the  resurrection  of  Christ  are  noteworthy.  (1)  Our  ’ 
Lord  rose  the  third  day,  and  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  on  the  third  day ; (2)  when  the  disciples  visited 
the  tomb  of  Jesus  the  body  was  gone,  and  when  the 
apostles  visited  the  tomb  of  Mary  the  body  wa3  gone  ; (3) 
the  grave-clothes  of  Jesus  were  left  behind,  so  was  the 
linen  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  was  wrapped ; (4)  Thomas 
In  both  cases  was  the  absentee.  « — . 

(3)  The  third  assumption  was  the 
coronation.  In  the  Revelation  (xii.  1) 
we  read,  “And  there  appeared  a great 
wc  .-cr  in  heaven ; a woman  clothed 
with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her 
feet,  and  upon  her  head  a crown  of  twelve 
stars.”  This  woman,  we  are  told,  “without 
doubt  is  the  Virgin  Mary.”  So  says 
St.  Bernard,  and  the  other  fathers  and 
doctors  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  “the 
coronation  of  the  Virgin  is  placed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a doubt.”  St.  Epipha- 
nius  calls  her  sponsa  Trinitatis,  the  bride 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Others  call  her 
“ The  Bride  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Father 
Poird  says  the  crown  of  twelve  stars 
means  the  crown  of  excellence,  which 
contains  the  twelve  stars  of  perfection  ; 
the  crown  of  power,  which  contains 
twelve  prerogatives  ; and  the  crown  of 
goodness,  which  contains  twelve  opera- 
tions. Her  crown,  therefore,  is  a triple 
crown,  each  of  which  has  its  twelve  stars. 
St.  Bernard  sums  up  thus  : “ If  the  winds 
of  temptation  blow  fiercely  upon  you, 
look  to  these  stars.  If  you  find  yourselves 
in  a sea  of  trouble,  look  to  these  stars. 
In  all  the  storms  of  life  implore  the  aid 
of  Mary.  If  you  are  tossed  on  the  waves 
of  pride,  ambition,  envy,  look  to  these 
stars,  and  invoke  the  name  of  Mary.  0 
holy  Virgin,  no  man  is  saved,  but 'by 
thee  alone ! 0 thou  pure  Virgin,  no 

one  escapes  from  evil,  but  by  thy  help ! 
O chaste  Virgin,  no  one  receives  the  joys 
of  life  eternal,  but  by  thee  ! God  takes 
pity  on  no  man,  but  by  thy  mediation  ! 
Mother  of  eternal  benediction.” 

Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Dec.  8. 

The  dogma  that  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Joseph  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  was 
free  from  original  sin  was  introduced  by 
Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1854.  The  logic  of 
this  dogma  is  as  follows  : — If  Mary  in- 
herited the  taint  of  Adam’s  transgression, 
she  must  have  imparted  the  taint  to  her 
Son  Jesus,  for  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
a clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean.  As 
Jesus,  however,  was  without  sin,  it 
follows  that  His  mother  must  have  been 
without  sin  also,  and  was  therefore  free 
from  original  sin.  It  is  acknowledged 


that  the  ancient  fathers  did  not  hold  this 
dogma,  but  the  logic  of  the  argument 
seems  sound.  In  reply  to  this  it  is 
objected  that  Mary  died,  and  death  is 
the  penalty  of  sin.  Christ,  it  is  true, 
died  also,  but  the  death  of  Christ  was 
vicarious  ; not  so  the  death  of  Mary.  To 
get  rid  of  this  difficulty  some  maintain 
that  Mary  never  died,  bnt,  like  Enoch 
and  Elijah,  was  taken  up  to  heaven 
without  dying ; this,  however,  is  not 
considered  orthodox.  The  orthodox 
faith  is  that  God  cut  off  the  entail.  This, 
we  are  told,  God  either  could  do,  or  could 
not  do.  If  He  could  not  do  it,  then  we 
deny  His  omnipotence.  If  He  could,  and 
did  not,  then  Jesus  did  not  honour  His 
mother,  and  was  not  bom  immaculate. 
Logic  is  of  very  little  value  in  theology. 
Tried  by  the  rules  of  logic,  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Christian  religion  must  fall 
to  pieces.  If  Mary  was  an  offspring  of 
Adam,  it  was  a fact,  and  not  even  omni- 
potence could  make  it  otherwise.  But 
see  the  evil  of  the  dogma.  St.  Paul  says 
Jesus  was  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  sin 
only  excepted.  His  recurring  wants,  His 
growth  in  grace,  His  bodily  infirmities, 
all  go  to  prove  His  real  humanity.  But 
if  Marj'-  was  exempt  from  original  sin, 
its  penalties  of  temptation,  sickness,  and 
death,  then  Jesus  was  in  no  wise  like  as 
we  are,  except  in  bodily  form.  He  -was 
not  tempted,  like  as  we  are  ; He  was  not 
touched  with  the  feelings  of  our  infirmi- 
ties ; His  humanity  was  not  the  humanity 
of  the  son  of  David  and  the  seed  of  a 
woman.  Mary  and  Jesus  did  not  belong 
to  the  family  of  man,  except  only  in  out- 
ward fashion.  Without  doubt  there  is  a 
logical  difficulty,  but  we  lose  more  than 
we  gain  by  admitting  the  new  dogma. 

In  the  Book  of  Miracles,  p.  16,  Dibdale  says  to  the  devil, 
‘ ‘ What  sayest  thou  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ? ” To  this  the  devil 
replies,  “ Oh,  she  had  no  original  sin.  I had  no  part  of 
her,  either  within  or  without.”  Whether  the  testimony 
of  the  devil,  the  father  of  lies,  is  worth  anything  “nou 
nostrum  tantas  componere  lites." 

Marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
Jan.  23.  (See  Budding  Rod.) 

The  fete  and  office  of  the  marriage  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  date  from  the  fifteenth 
century.  A canon  of  Chartres  made  a 
dying  request  that  the  day  of  his  death 
should  be  honoured  by  a special  devotion 
of  Joseph  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth. 
Gerson,  the  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  suggested  that  the  best  way  of 
honouring  Joseph  would  be  by  celebrating 
his  marriage  with  Mary.  So  a suitable 
office  -was  prepared;  but  it  was  only 
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the  office  of  the  Nativity  with  the  word 
“marriage”  substituted  for  “nativity,” 
and  a different  Gospel.  Afterwards,  Peter 
Dore  composed  a special  office ; and  in 
1725  pope  Benedict  XIII.  made  it  obli- 
gatory on  all  Churches  to  recite  this  office. 

The  wedding  ring  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  we  are  told,  was 
discovered  by  Gregory  V.  (a.d.  996-999),  in  the  village  of 
Clusium,  and  was  given  to  the  church  of  Ferousa.  “ L'au- 
thenticitd  de  cetto  relique  s’appuiesur  des  preuves  propres 
A porter  la  conviction  dans  l’<$sprit.  Les  actos  de  Sixtus 
IV.  et  dTnnocent  III.  prouvent  cctte  authenticity,  mais 
ne  la  d«Sfinissent  pas.”— Mgr.  Gudrln,  Fies  des  Saints, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  147. 

(It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  Gregory  V.,  nearly 
a thousand  years  after  the  event,  identified  this  ring,  and 
how  it  got  to  Clusium,  now  called  Cliiusa  in  Veronese, 
Italy.  Besides,  wedding  rings  formed  no  part  of  a Jewish 
marriage.) 

Maternity  of  the  Virgin  MIaby, 
Third  Sunday'  in  Oct. 

This  fete  is  not  to  commemorate  the 
motherhood  of  Mary  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word  “ maternity,”  but 
the  dogma  that  Mary,  in  giving  birth 
to  Jesus,  was  the  mother  of  God.  The 
dogma  was  established  in  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  a.d.  431,  and  was  provoked 
thus : Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, an  eloquent  preacher  of  most 
exemplary  life,  took  up  the  "teaching  of 
Anastasius,  that  though  Mary  was  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  she  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  the  “ mother  of  God.”  Jesus, 
he  said,  had  two  natures,  a divine  nature, 
which  existed  before  His  advent,  and  His 
human,  which  Pie  received  at  His  incarna- 
tion. By  His  divine  nature  Pie  was  God, 
by  His  incarnation  He  was  man.  Mary 
was  not  the  mother  of  His  divine  nature, 
and  therefore  she  was  not  the  “mother 
of  God  ; ” but  she  was  the  mother  of 
Ilis  incarnate  nature,  and  therefore  she 
was  the  mother  of  “ the  man  Christ 
Jesus.”  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
condemned  this  teaching  in  “ twelve 
anathemas  ; ” and  Celestine,  bishop  of 
Rome,  threatened  Nestorius  with  ex- 
communication  unless  he  withdrew  the 
obnoxious  doctrine.  Nestorius  would  not 
withdraw  it ; nay,  more,  he  confirmed 
it  ex  cathedra  at  Constantinople  in  these 
words : “ If  any  one  says  that  Mary  is 
the  mother  of  God,  let  him  be  accursed ; ” 
so  a council  was  called  at  Ephesus, 
when  it  was  voted  that  “Mary  was  the 
mother  of  God  ” amidst  considerable 
opposition,  and  Nestorius  was  banished. 
Ever  since,  it  has  been  made  a funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  [Roman]  Catholic 
Church,  that  when  Mary  became  the 
mother  of  Jesus  she  became  also  the 
niother  of  God. 


[Pt.  hi. 

There  cannot  bo  n doubt  that  the  phrase  "mother  of 
God  is  very  objectionablo,  and  lias  led  to  much  error. 
As  God,  Jesus  Christ  is  one  and  inseparable  from  God  the 
Father  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  make  Mary  the 

mother  of  God  " is  to  make  her  the  mother  of  the  Trinity. 
And  then  we  are  involved  in  this  utter  absurdity  : Mary, 
the  descendant  of  David  and  of  Adam,  is  the  mother  of 
the  Creator  who  existed,  not  only  thousands  and  thousands 
of  years  before  Mary  had  even  birth,  but  from  all  eternity. 
Mary  was  the  “ mother  of  Jesus ; " this  the  Gospels  tell  us, 
and  no  dogma  of  a Church  ought  to  go  beyond  the  words 
of  the  law,  or  give  an  inferential  interpretation  to  those 
words.  Certainly  Mary  was  not  the  mother  of  the  Trinity 
in  any  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  words,  though  she  was 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  tho 
Second  Person  of  the  Godhead. 

Name  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Sept.  9. 

The  fete  of  “The  Name  Mary”  was 
ordained  by  Innocent  XI.,  by  a decree 
bearing  date  Nov.  20,  1683.  It  arose 
thus  : Vienna,  in  1683,  was  threatened  by 
the  Turks.  Their  army  numbered  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  on  they 
marched,  destroying  everything  in  their 
path,  almost  to  the  walls  of  the  city ; and 
then  pitched  their  tents.  The  siege  began. 
It  went  on  from  week  to  week.  Probably 
the  grand-vizier  intended  to  starve  the 
defenders  into  a capitulation.  The  people 
of  Vienna  were  in  despair.  They  felt 
that  at  any  moment  an  assault  would  lay 
their  city  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe,  when 
every  one  would  be  put  to  the  sword,  or 
reduced  to  slavery.  The  kaiser  had 
deserted  them,  and  sent  no  relief.  We 
are  told  that  the  Christian  Churches  of 
Rome,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom, offered  prayers  on  behalf  of 
Vienna,  and  implored  especially  the  aid 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  Sept.  12,  early 
in  the  morning,  a booming  of  cannon  was 
heard  from  Mount  Kalen.  It  was  So- 
bieski,  king  of  Poland,  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  besieged.  He  threw  himself 
on  the  Turks  with  the  fury  of  a hurricane. 
The  cry  went  forth,  “ Sobieski ! Sobieski 
to  the  rescue ! ” In  hot  haste  Mustapha 
mounted  his  horse,  and  gave  orders  for 
battle.  It  was  too  late.  Sobieski  was 
within  the  camp.  The  grand-vizier 
galloped  off  ; the  Turks  fled  in  disorder, 
leaving  everything  behind — the  money 
for  the  siege,  the  soldiers’  pay,  the 
baggage,  tents,  cannons,  chariots,  even 
the  sultan’s  standard.  It  was  a brilliant 
victory.  The  rout  was  perfect.  The 
people  of  Vienna  attributed  their  rescue 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  pope  insti- 
tuted a perpetual  souvenir  of  this  grand 
victory  by  establishing  the  fete  of  the 
“Name  of  Mary.” 

Respecting  the  Virgin’s  name.  We  are 
told  she  was  not  called  Mary  till  she  was 
so  saluted  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  St. 
Ambrose,  St,  Bernard,  and  St,  Anselni 
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all  agree  in  this.  We  are  farther  told 
that  the  name  means  “ Lady  ” ( Maria 
Ilebrao  sermone,  Latine  Domina  nuncu- 
patur)  ; and  St.  John  of  Damascus  says 
she  was  well  called  domina,  “ when,  by 
her  maternity,  she  became  the  sovereign 
of  the  universe,  and  the  mother  of  the 
Creator  of  the  world.”  Christ  is  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  but  Christ  “ was 
Bubject  to  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  there- 
fore ? L-ry  was,  in  fact,  the  lord  or  ruler 
of  the  Lord  of  lords  and  Kang  of 
kings.”  * 

St.  Bonaventure,  St.  Isidore,  and  the 
venerable  Bede  tell  ns  that  the  name 
Mary  means  “light,”  or  the  “illumina- 
tor  ” (Maria  idem  est  quod  illuminata  et 
illuminatrix),  and  may  be  interpreted,  “ I 
am  the  light  of  the  world.”  The  Roman 
Breviary  says  it  means  “ star  of  the  sea  ” 
(maris  stella),  and  St.  Bernard  says  she 
is  referred  to  in  Numb.  xxiv.  17,  “A  star 
shall  come  out  of  Jacob,  and  a sceptre 
shall  rise  out  of  Israel.”  He  goes  on  to 
say,  Ubi  nomen  Marice  invocatur,  acemonum 
nocumentum  effugatur,  quia  Maria  terribilis 
ut  castrorum  acies  ordinata.j  St.  Anselm 
says,  Velocior  est  nonnunquam  salus, 
memorato  nomine  Maria:,  quam  invocato 
nomine  Jesu  unicifilii  sui.J 

"Mar}  ” cannot  possibly  mean  light,  nor  yet  “ star  of 
the  sen,"  nor  yet  lady.  These  are  pure  fancies.  It  may 
mean  " bitterness.”  It  may  mean  “woman  of  tho  sea. 
It  may  mean  “ the  bitterness  of  the  sea  ; ” but  the  other 
mean i nf?s  aro  wholly  indefensible.  It  is  exactly  tanta- 
mount to  “ Oceana,"  unless  indeed  wo  derive  it  from 
Mur  ah,  **  bitterness”  (Exod.  xv.  23). 

Nativity  of  tiie  Virgin  Mary, 
Sept.  8. 

This  festival  was  unknown  to  St. 
Augustine  (a.d.  351-430),  for  he  dis- 
tinctly states  in.  one  of  his  sermons  that 
only  two  nativities  were  recognized  in 
the  Christian  Church,  that  of  'John  the 
Baptist  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
nativity  of  Mary  was  not  celebrated  till 
the  year  1250,  and  came  about  in  this 
manner.  A religious  man  said  he  heard 
every  year,  on  Sept.  8,  angels  making 
melody.  On  seeking  the  reason  thereof, 
one  of  the  angels  told  him  they  were 
celebrating  the  nativity  of  the  mother  of 
God ; and,  on  the  credit  of  this  story, 
the  feast  of  the  Nativity  was  instituted.— 

• Tills  certainly  is  bad  logic,  St  Luke  says,  “He 
[Jems]  was  subject  to  them,"  not  to  Mary.  And  if  this 
.gives  Mary  pre-emincnco  to  Christ  as  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  it  gives  Joseph  tho  same  pre-eminence. 

t “ Where  the  name  of  Mary  is  invoked,  the  evil  influence 
of  devils  is  averted ; for  Mary  is  terrible  to  them  as  a 
tented  army.” 

$ “Salvation  is  sometimes  more  speedily  obtained  by 
invoking  tho  name  of  Mar)-,  than  by  invoking  the  name 
Qf  her  Son  Jesus.” 


Edward  Kinesman  (1623),  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  p.  707. 

Alban  Butler  tells  us  the'  nativity  of  the  Virgin  was 
celebrated  long  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  although 
no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Capitulars  of  that 
monarch.  Thomassin  did  not  find  the  feast  of  the 
nativity  of  Mary  mentioned  by  any  author  before  Fulbert 
of  Chartres,  A.D.  1000 ; but  Alban  Butler  says  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  famous  manuscript  calendar  kept  in  the 
treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  dated  A.D.  813.  He 
says  also  it  is  spoken  of  by  Walter,  bishop  of  Orleans,  in 
871. — Alban  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Sept.  8. 

St.  Jerome  says  that  Joachim  and  Anna  were  man  and 
wife  for  twenty  years  without  a child,  and  that  Issachar 
the  priest  not  only  refused  to  accept  their  offerings  on 
the  feast  of  Encenia,  but  ordered  them  out  of  the  temple, 
under  the  conviction  that  God  had  refused  them  an  off- 
spring in  punishment  of  secret  tin.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
and  Simeon  Metaphrastfis  assure  us  that  Anna  then  went 
to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  lament  her  barrenness,  and 
vowed,  if  God  would  grant  her  a child,  she  would  devote 
it  to  His  sendee.  God  heard  her  prayer,  and  granted  her 
a daughter,  which  became  the  queen  of  angels  and  the 
mother  of  God. 

Notre-Dame  des  Ardents  (May  21,  a.d. 
1105).  In  1105  a frightful  disease  burst 
out  in  Arotis,  called  the  “Feu  Ardent.” 
This  was  a terrible  scourge  indeed,  which 
decimated  a part  of  Europe.  It  visited 
equally  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and 
cabins  of  the  poor,  old  and  young,  male 
and  female.  The  parts  attacked  grew 
black  as  coals,  and  fell  into  powder  ; the 
hands  rotted  from  the  wrists,  the  feet 
from  the  ankles,  and  then  other  parts  of 
the  body  mortified.  In  many  respects  it 
resembled  the  “Black  Death”  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  On  May  21  the 
Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  two  men, 
named  Itier  and  Norman,  sworn  enemies 
to  each  other,  and  bade  them  go  to  the 
bishop  of  Arras,  and  tell  him  to  go  with 
them  into  the  church,  and  watch  all  night 
till  cock-crow,  when  she  would  come  to 
them.  This  did  they,  and,  on  the  night 
appointed,  the  Virgin  came  through  the 
roof  of  the  choir  with  a lighted  candle  in 
her  hand.  “ Here,”  she  said,  “ I confide 
this  taper  to  your  charge ; take  it  as  a 
gage  of  my  compassion.  It  shall  be  for 
the  healing  of  the  people.”  Then  she 
departed,  and  the  three  chosen  ones 
dropped  three  drops  of  the  celestial  taper 
into  three  large  vessels  of  water,  and 
gave  of  it  to  the  sick  to  drink,  or  as  a 
lotion  for  their  wounds.  In  one  day 
144  were  healed.  Only  one  of  those 
who  tried  it  died,  and  he  was  an  infidel. 
A Te  JDeum  was  appointed,  and  Itier  and 
Norman  founded  the  society  called  “ La 
Charite'  de  Notre-Dame  des  Ardents.” 
The  holy  candle  is  “an  incontestable 
fact,”  and  was  celebrated  throughout  all 
the  country.  St.  Bernard  saw  it  in  1131, 
and  has  attested  it.  It  is  the  subject  of 
a bull  of  Gelasius  II.  and  Sixtus  IV.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  counts  of 
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Flanders  built  an  elegant  shrine  for  it ; 
this  shrine  was  a pyramid  forty  feet  in 
height,  and  under  it  was  a small  chapel 
and  sacristy.  The  sacred  candle  is  kept 
in  the  upper  part,  locked  in  by  several 
doors,  the  keys  of  which  are  deposited 
with  different  persons,  one  being  held  by 
the  mayor  and  another  by  the  deputy 
mayor.  When  shown  to  strangers,  it  is 
let  down  into  the  chapel  by  the  mayor 
and  the  chief  officers  of  the  prince.  In 
1793  the  shrine  was  knocked  to  pieces. 
The  mayor,  however,  had  taken  charge 
of  the  candle,  and  it  was  guarded  by 
different  persons  through  all  the  revolu- 
tion. At  the  restoration  a new  shrine 
was  constructed  for  it  at  Arras,  where  it 
is  now. — Notre-Dame  de  France.  See  the 
charter  dated  May  21,  1201,  with  six 
seals,  and  registered  by  the  notaries  of 
the  pope  in  1482,  under  the  commands  of 
Sixtus  IV.  (Those  who  deny  this  state- 
ment must  perforce  deny  the  authority 
and  truth  of  the  [Roman]  Catholic 
Church.) 

Our  Lady  the  Auxiliatrix,  May  24. 

This  fete  was  instituted  to  commemo- 
rate the  return  of  pope  Pius  VII.  to  Rome, 
May  24,  1814,  after  his  release  from  Fon- 
tainebleau, where  he  had  been  held  the 
virtual  prisoner  of  Napoleon  since  the 
June  of  1812.  The  history  of  this  cap- 
tivity is  as  follows  : — Napoleon  resolved 
to  restore  the  religion  which  the  revolu- 
tionists had  abolished,  and  with  this  view 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  pope, 
who  was  Pius  VII.  The  concordat  was 
ratified  in  Paris  on  Easter  Sunday,  1802. 
In  1804  Napoleon  resolved  to  be  called 
emperor,  and  invited  Pius  VII.  to  crown 
him  ; accordingly  the  pope  went  to  Paris 
to  crown  the  usurper.  Napoleon  from 
this  moment  began  to  encroach  on  the 
pope’s  dominions  and  prerogatives,  till  in 
May  17,  1808,  Rome  and  all  the  other 
dominions  of  the  pope  were  annexed  to 
the  French  empire.  Pius  VII.  now  ex- 
communicated Napoleon ; and  Napoleon 
removed  the  pope  from  Rome  to  Fon- 
tainebleau (1812),  where  he  was  made  to 
sign  a paper  recognizing  the  annexation 
of  his  dominions  to  France.  In  the 
mean  time  occurred  the  dreadful  Moscow 
catastrophe,  and  the  star  of  Napoleon 
was  setting  fa,st.  Pius  VII.  revoked  his 
consent;  Napoleon  tried  to  compromise 
matters  ; but  the  pope  refused  to  yield 
unless  he  was  suffered  to  return  to  Rome. 
Matters  went  on  thus  till  Jan.  22, 


1814,  when  Pius  was  suffered  to  return,  t 
and  he  entered  Rome  May  24,  1814.  In 
commemoration  of  this  event,  he  in-i 
stituted  on  the  24th  of  May  a grand, 
festival,  under  the  title  of  “Our  Lady' 
Helper,”  or  “ Our  Lady  Auxiliatrix,”  and. 
appointed  a suitable  office  for  the  day. 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Sept.  24. 

The  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  wan 
founded  in  1223,  by  Peter  Nolasco,  it: 
object  being  the  redemption  of  slaves  and: 
captives.  While  thinking  over  the  sub- 1 
ject,  the  Virgin  Mary  came  to  him,  and. 
told  him  it  was  God’s  good  pleasure  than 
he  should  found  the  order,  and  call  it  the 
order  of  “ Our  Lady  of  Mercy.”  “Who 
am  I,”  said  Peter,  “that  God  should 
honour  me  thus  ? And  who  art  thou,  who 
knowest  so  well  the  secrets  of  the  Mos 
High  ? ” “lam  Mary,”  was  the  answer: 
“the  mother  of  God.  My  Son,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  who  came  to  giv- 
liberty  to  the  captive,  has  much  peopU 
bound  in  captivity,  and  wishes  the  orde  . 
to  be  established.”  As  soon  as  NolasC'1 
heard  this  he  was  transported  with  joy' 
and  went  to  tell  the  king  of  Aragon  wha. 
the  Virgin  had  said  to  him.  He  then 
learned  that  the  Virgin  had  appeared  t: 
the  king  and  to  St.  Raymond  de  Penna  j 
fort  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  on  th 
same  mission ; so,  without  delay,  11 
summoned  the  bishop  of  Barcelona  wit' 
his  chief  ministers,  and  laid  the  first  stoni 
of  the  new  monastic  edifice,  Nolasc 
being  arrayed  in  the  robe  and  scapular  c 
the  new  order.  The  king  authorized  tb 
order  to  bear  the  royal  arms,  which  wer 
quartered  with  those  of  the  bishop  of  Bar 
celona.  Peter  Nolasco,  being  thus  it 
vested  Grand  Master  of  the  order,  ha 
frequent  visits  from  Jesus  Christ,  i 
which  he  received  instructions  how  F 
was  to  act ; and  the  new  foundation  pros 
pered  wonderfully. — R.  P.  F.  Zurnel,  Li] 
of  Peter  Nolasco.  (Not  yet  canonized.) 

Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  July  It 

The  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Cm 
mel  was  founded  in  1251.  The  reasoi 
given  are  the  following : — 

(1)  The  little  cloud  that  rose  out  of  tl 
sea,  like  a man’s  hand,  which  forebodd 
to  Elijah  (who  was  on  the  top  of  Carme 
abundance  of  rain  (1  Kings  xviii.  44),  w» 
a type  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  her  prerogi 
tives,  her  humility',  and  her  exaltatio. 
St.  Bernard  says  her  humility  is  typifie- 
byr  the  smallness  of  the  cloud,  no  bigg-, 
than  a man’s  hand ; her  prerogatives  ar. 
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typified  by  the  abundant  rain,  which 
refreshed  the  earth,  and  gave  new  life  to 
man  and  beast ; her  exaltation  is  typified 
by  the  spread  of  the  cloud,  which  covered 
the  whole  heavens. 

(2)  The  second  reason  is  this  : The  first 
and  principal  church  built  on  Mount 
Carmel  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
And  if  a lord  takes  the  name  of  the  place 
where  he  ^clls,  surely  the  Virgin  Mary 
should  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  place 
where  her  honour  dwelleth. 

(3)  Without  doubt  Elijah,  who  was  a 
prophet,  foresaw  the  coming  of  Mary  and 
of  Christ,  and  informed  his  disciples  of 
the  mystery.  Even  the  Druids  had  an 
altar  “ to  the  parturient  Virgin.” 

For  these  “cogent”  reasons  the  order 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  has  been 
founded,  and  many  miracles  have  testi- 
fied that  God  has  pleasure  therein. — Mgr. 
Gue'rin,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
375-385. 

If  these  reasons  can  satisfy  the  pope’s  chamberlain  in 
1880,  he  must  bo  very  easily  convinced. 

Our  Lady  op  the  Seven  Sorrows, 
July  15. 

St.  Roland,  abbot  of  Chezery,  showed 
great  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
wished  her  to  be  held  in  special  honour 
in  his  abbey.  To  this  end  he  built  a 
chapel  to  “ Our  Lady  of  the  Seven 
Sorrows”  in  1200,  in  the  city  of  Confort, 
where  the  abbey  had  its  chief  landed 
property ; and  to  this  chapel  many  pil- 
grims resorted.  Leo  XII.,  in  1828, 
accorded,  by  a brief,  plenary  indulgence 
to  all  who  visited  the  chapel  on  the  fete 
of  the  Conception  (Dec.  8),  the  Nativity 
(Dec.  25),  the  Annunciation  (March  25), 
and  the  Assumption  (Aug.  15),  or  on  the 
octave  of  the  festivals.  He  also  accorded 
an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  the 
priests  and  their  assistants  who  ad- 
ministered mass  on  Saturday  in  this 
chapel. 

Patronage  op  the  Virgin  Mary', 
Fifth  Sunday'  of  October. 

St.  Alphonso  de  Liguori,  in  his  treatise 
called  Les  Gloircs  de  Marie,  divides  his 
suhject  into  these  six  heads:  (1)  Mary 
our  hope ; (2)  Mary  our  succour ; (3) 
Mary  our  mediatrix  ; (4)  Mary  our  advo- 
cate ; (5)  Mary  our  guardian  ; (6)  Mary 
lour  salvation. 

I In  regard  to  the  first — Mary  our  hope — 
he  says,  “ Heretics  tell  us  Mary  is  only  a 
human  being,  and  cursed  is  he  who  places 
mis  hope  in  man ; yet  the  true  Christian 
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will  still  cry  daily,  Maria,  spes  nostra, 
salve ! God  the  Father  calls  her  1 My 
well-beloved  daughter,’  God  the  Son 
calls  her  mother,  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
calls  her  His  spouse,  and  man  calls  her 
his  hope.”  St.  Basil  says,  Ne  diffidas,  pec- 
cator ; sed  in  cunctis  Mariam  sequere  et 
invoca,  quam  voluit  Deus  in  cunctis  suh- 
venirc.*  And  St.  Bernard  is  very  bold : 
Non  dubito  quod,  si  ad  te,  Maria,  veneri- 
mus,  habebimus  quod  volemus.  In  te,  ergo, 
speret , qui  desperat.f 

In  regard  to  the  second — Mary  our  suc- 
cour— Alain  de  la  Roche  says,  “Satan 
flees,  hell  trembles,  when  I say,  Ave, 
Maria.  Glorious  and  admirable  i3  thy 
name,  0 Mary ; he  who  calls  on  thee 
shall  never  fear  death.”  We  read  in 
Exodus  (xl.  30),  “ The  cloud  of  the  Lord 
was  upon  the  tabernacle  by  day,  and  fire 
was  on  it  by  night.”  Richard  de  St. 
Laurent  says,  this  cloud  and  this  fire  was 
a type  of  Mary,  who  covers  our  sins  with 
a cloud  from  divine  justice,  and  defends 
us  from  Satan  as  a fire. 

The  third  head  is  Mary  our  mediatrix . 
“ Si  un  Jcre'mie,  aprfes  sa  mort,  prie  pour 
Jerusalem  ; si  Vieillards  de  PApocalypse 
prfesentent  a Dicu  les  priferes  des  saints ; 
si  un  St.  Pierre  promet  h ses  disciples  de 
se  souvenir  d’eux  aprfes  sa  mort ; si  un 
St.  Etienne  prie  pour  ses  persfecuteurs ; 
si  un  St.  Paul  prie  pour  ses  compagnons 
et  ses  amis  ; en  un  mot,  si  les  saints  peu- 
vent  prier  pour  nous,  pourquoi  ne  pour- 
rions-nous  pas  supplier  les  saints  d’inter- 
ce'der  en  notre  faveur?  C’est  un  impie'td 
de  nier  que  Dieu  se  plaise  a octroyer  ses 
grfices  en  avant  fegard  a l’intercession  des 
saints,  et  surtout  de  Marie,  mfere  du  Sau- 
veur,  elle  que  son  divin  Fils  dfesire  tant 
de  voir  aimfee  et  honorfee  de  nous.”  He 
then  goes  on  to  say  Mary  “non  pas 
mediatrice  de  justice,  mais  mediatrice  de 
grace  et  d’intercession,  mediatrix  nostree 
salutis,"  the  salvation  of  sinners,  the  refuge 
of  the  destitute,  the  help  of  believers, 
vita  nostra  et  nostra  spes.  Qui  me  invene- 
rit,  invenerit  vitam,  et  hauriet  salutem.% 
St.  Bernard  says,  Nulla  gratia  venit  de 
ccelo  ad  terram,  nisi  transeat  per  mams 
Maria. § And  St.  Bonaventure  goes  a 
step  further : Nullus  potest  ccelum  intrare, 

* “ Be  not  faithless,  sinner,  bnt  follow  Mary,  and  Invoke 
her  name  ; for  God  has  ordained  she  should  be  your  suc- 
cour in  nil  things.” 

t "I  doubt  not,  Mary,  if  to  thee  we  come,  we  shall 
obtain  whatever  we  desire.  Therefore  he  who  puts  his 
hopo  in  thee  shall  never  be  disappointed.” 

t “ Mediatrix  of  our  salvation  ; our  life,  our  hope.  Who 
flndeth  me,  flndeth  life,  and  drinketh  in  salvation.” 

§ “ No  grace  comes  down  from  heaven  upon  earth,  but 
what  passes  through  the  hands  of  Man  .” 
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nisi  per  Mariam  transeat,  tanquam  per 
portam*  The  evangelist  says,  “You 
will  find  the  boy  [Jesus]  with  Mary  His 
mother,”  and  the  Seraphic  Doctor  adds, 
“You  will  never  find  Christ  but  with 
His  mother,  and  through  Mary.” 

Mary  our  advocate  is  the  fourth  head. 
As  Christ  chose  Mary  for  His  mother, 
He  is  obliged,  as  a son,  to  obey  her. 
Hence  St.  Germanus  says,  “0  Mary, 
thou  art  all-powerful  to  save  sinners. 
Thy  advocacy  is  all-sufficient,  for  thou 
art  the  life  of  life.”  St.  Bernardin  saj-s, 
Omnipotens  auxilium  tuum,  0 Maria.  Te 
Deus  cxaltavit,  et  omnia  tibi  secum  possi- 
bilia  esse  donavit.j;  Bonaventure  com- 
pares her  to  Noah’s  dove : Tu  enim  es  ilia 
iidelissima  columba  Noe , quce  inter  Deum  et 
mundum , diluvio  spirituali  suhmersum, 
mediatrix  fidelissima  extitisti.%  Vitalis 
calls  her  the  rainbow  of  the  covenant : 
Iris  in  circuitu  scdis  cst  Maria,  quce  mitigat 
Dei  judicium  et  sententiam  contra  pccca- 
tores.§ 

Mary  our  guardian  is  the  fifth  idea. 
According  to  St.  Bernard,  “Mary  is  our 
all  in  all.  She  opens  to  all  her  bosom  of 
mercy,  and  gives  redemption  to  the  slave, 
health  to  the  sick,  comfort  to  the  afflicted, 
pardon  to  the  sinner.  Christ  Himself  said 
to  St.  Gertrude,  1 Of  My  omnipotence  I 
give  all  power  to  My  most  honoured 
mother  of  pardoning  sins,  and  granting 
whatever  she  pleases  to  those  who  ask 
her.’  ” 

Mary  is  our  salvation.  St.  Anselm 
says,  “ It  is  impossible  for  any'  one  to  be 
saved  who  loves  not  thee,  0 Mary,  and 
no  less  impossible  for  any  one  to  perish 
who  honours  thee.”  St.  Bonaventure 
says,  “ Whoever  neglect  Mary,  must  die 
in  their  sins;”  and  again,  “Those  who 
neglect  Mary  in  this  life,  can  never  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.”  Ignatius 
says,  “Impossibile  est  aliquem  salvari 
peccatorem,  nisi  per  tuum,  0 Virgo, 
auxilium  et  favorem ; quia,  quos  non 
salvat  Dei  justitia,  salvat  sua  interces- 
sione  Mari*  misericordia  infinita.”  ||  St. 
Bonaventure  exclaims,  “ In  thee,  0 Mary, 
have  I placed  my  hope.  Let  me  never  be 


* “ No  one  can  enter  heaven,  except  by  passing  through 
Mar)’,  the  door  of  heaven." 

t “Omnipotent  thy  help,  0 Mary.  God  hath  exalted 
thee,  and  hath  given  all  things  possible  to  thco,  as  with 
Himself." 

$ “Thou  art  that  most  faithful  dove  of  Noah,  which  Hew 
as  a most  faithful  mediator  between  God  and  a world 
drowned  in  a spiritual  flood." 

§ “ Mary  is  God’s  rainbow,  which  mitigates  God’s  judg- 
ment and  sentence  against  sinners.” 

||  “It  is  impossible  for  any  sinner  to  be  saved,  except  by 
thy  help  and  favour,  0 Virgin.  The  infinito  mercy  of  Mary 
can  by  her  intercession  save  those  whom  the  justice  of 
God  would  otherwise  condemn," 


brought  to  confusion.”  The  Virgin  Mary 
said  to  St.  Brigit,  “I  am  the  mother  oci 
all  the  souls  in  purgatory,  and  all  thh 
sins  unatoned  for  in  their  life  are  dail 
diminished  by  my  intercession.”  Sri 
Ambrose  says,  “Open  to  us,  0 Virgin, | 
the  gates  of  heaven,  for  to  thee  hath  Go  [ 
given  the  keys  of  eternal  life.”  St.  FuL 
gentius  calls  her  “the  ladder  by  which  Go 
descended  to  earth,  and  by  which  ma 
ascends  to  heaven.”  Again  St.  Bonavec: 
ture  says,  “To  know  thee,  Mary,  is  thh 
root  of  immortality,  and  to  talk  of  th. 
merits  is  the  way  of  salvation.”  “ Saint] 
Mere  de  Dieu,  tous  ceux  qui  participeroi 
a la  joie  e'ternelle,  habitent  en  vous,  i 
vivent  sous  votre  protection.” 

Tlie  tractate  from  which  this  is  extracted  is  very  lone 
and  the  extracts  given  can  give  but  a faint  idea  of  t : 
adoration  expressed  in  the  original,  but  may  sen  e feel 
to  show  what  is  meant  by  the  “ Patronage  of  the  Virg. 
Mary.”  Many  of  the  quotations  arc  in  the  original  Lal.J 
or  French,  that  none  may  suppose  them  to  bo  garbl 
or  misquoted. 

Preparation'  for  the  Lying-in  om 
the  Virgin  Mary,  Dec.  18. 

This  fete-day  was  established  in  th 
tenth  council  of  Toledo,  held  a.d.  G5‘ 
It  is  the  octave  previous  to  the  birth,  an: 
is  called  “Our  Lady  of  the  0,”  becauu 
the  Vespers  begin  with  the  fifteen  praye- 
all  beginning  with  the  letter  “ 0 ” (IIo. 
Beatissimce  Virginis  Mar  ice). 

Presentation  of  the  Virgin  Mar 
in  the  Temple,  Nov.  21. 

This  does  not  mean  th*e  presentati 
of  the  Child  Jesus  by  His  mother  Mai 
but  the  presentation  of  Mary  herself 
early  childhood.  It  is  said  that  s 
was  presented  at  three  years  old,  a 
lived  twelve  years  in  "the  temple,  bei 
left  there  by  her  father  Joachim  to  ! 
educated  in  the  girl’s  college.  Wb 
Joachim  took  his  child  to  the  temple 
set  her  down  on  the  lowest  of  the  fiftc 
steps  leading  up  to  the  temple,  and  I ; 
priests  went  down  to  assist  her  up  ; 1 
Mary  refused  all  help,  and  ascended 
the  fifteen  steps  sustained  only  by 
hands  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Having  acco 
plished  the  ascent,  she  proceeded  at  o: 
to  the  altar  ; so  that  the  priests,  and  tl: 
who  were  with  the  child,  were  filled  w 
amazement,  and  confessed  that  she  v 
destined  to  become  the  mother  of 
Messiah. — Lipponmni  (bishop  of  Ven: 
and  secretary  to  pope  Julius  II.). 
also  George,  archbishop  of  Nicomed 
Metaphrases,  archbishop  of  Constai 
nople  ; etc. 
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Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Feb.  2. 

“The  Purification,”  or  at  full  length 
“The  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,”  called  in  Scotland  “ Can- 
dlemas Day,”  is  fixed  to  Feb.  2,  which  is 
forty  days  from  Christmas  Day  of  the 
preceding  year.  Jewish  mothers,  after 
the  birth  of  a son,  were  ceremonially 
“ unclear  forty  days,  and  were 

debarred  from  the  privileges  of  religious 
communion.  In  all  this  time,  says  the 
law,  “ she  shall  touch  no  hallowed  thing, 
nor  come  into  the  sanctuary.  . . . But 
when  the  days  of  her  purifying  are  ful- 
filled . . . she  shall  bring  a lamb  of 
the  first  year  for  a burnt  offering,  and  a 
young  pigeon  for  a sin  offering,  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion.” The  officiating  priest  was  to  take 
the  offerings,  make  an  atonement  for  her, 
and  she  was  accounted  ceremonially 
clean.  In  the  case  of  poor  women,  the 
lamb  was  commuted  for  a pigeon,  so 
that  two  pigeons  were  offered  instead  of 
a lamb  and  a pigeon.  At  the  birth  of 
a daughter  the  time  of  uncleannesss  lasted 
another  week  (Lev.  xii.).  We  read  in 
St.  Luke  that  the  Virgin  Mary  complied 
exactly  with  these  directions  : first,  the 
Child  was  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day 
(Lev.  xii.  3 ; Luke  ii.  21) ; secondly,  the 
mother  waited  till  the  “ days  of  her  puri- 
fication according  to  the  law  of  Moses” 
were  accomplished ; thirdly,  she  then 
brought  the  young  child  to  Jerusalem, 
and  presented  two  young  pigeons,  one 
for  a burnt  offering,  and  the  other  for 
a sin  offering  (Luke  ii.  24).  This  being 
done,  she  was  restored  to  all  the  privileges 
of  religious  communion. 

In  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church,  a 
“papal  chapel”  is  held  on  the  day  of 
Purification  in  the  apostolic  palace  of 
the  Vatican.  The  pope,  who  is  always 
present,  makes  the  blessing,  and  dis- 
tributes candles,  symbolical  of  Christ, 
“the  Light  of  the  world.”  From  this 
distribution  of  candles,  and  the  unusual 
number  employed  in  the  service,  the  day 
was  called  Candlemas  Day  (“  Candela- 
ria;,” “St.  Mari®  Candelari®,”  “Cande- 
los®,”  “Candelarum,”  and  “Luminum”) ; 
in  primitive  times,  “ The  Fete  of 
Simeon  and  Anna  ; ” and  it  is  still 
often  called  “ The  Presentation  of 
Jesus  in  the  Temple.”  The  fete  was 
instituted  in  a.d.  541,  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  though  sonm  think  it  had  then 
only  fallen  into  disuse,  and  was  re-estab- 


lished, the  immediate  occasion  being  a 
plague  which  desolated  and  threatened 
to  depopulate  Rome.  Justinian  vowed, 
if  the  Virgin  would  avert  the  plague,  he 
would  establish  this  fete  to  her  honour. 
The  plague  ceased,  and  the  fete  was  es- 
tablished. Baronius  gives  quite  another 
account : he  says  the  Roman  Lupcrcal  was 
held  on  Feb.  2,  and  that  pope  Gelasius 
converted  it  into  the  Christian  observance. 

Purity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Fourth 
Sunday  in  October. 

The  word  “purity”  in  the  fete  means 
chastity  and  virginity.  St.  Augustine 
says  the  “battles  with  chastity  are  the 
hardest  of  all ; the  fight  is  daily,  but 
the  victory  seldom.”  St.  Thomas  says 
“ the  beauty  of  the  blessed  Virgin  excites 
those  who  behold  it  with  the  principle 
of  chastity  ; ” and  St.  Jerome  tells  us 
“that  Joseph  lived  in  perpetual  chastity 
by  living  in  the  company  of  Mary.”  This 
was  his  argument  to  Helvidius,  who 
denied  the  virginity  of  Mary.*  We  are 
told  by  Bellarmin  that  the  way  to 
preserve  chastity  is  by  prayer,  fasting, 
and  fleeing  from  youthful  lust,  all  which 
practices  he  ascribes  to  Mar}-. 

In  fasting  he  includes  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  and  both  St.  Epiphany  and  St. 
John  of  Damascus  tell  us  that  the 
Virgin  always  went  with  her  eyes  loolring 
on  the  ground ; but  they  do  not  tell  us 
how  they  obtained  this  information.  In 
regard  to  food,  Philebert  declares  it  was 
revealed  to  Felix  the  hermit  that  Mary, 
when  an  infant  at  the  breast,  would 
take  its  nourishment  only  once  a day ; 
and  Gregory  of  Tours  caps  his  assertion 
by  the  words  nullo  tempore  Maria  non 
jejunavit  (she  ceased  not  to  fast  all  the 
days  of  her  life).  A gratuitous  assertion 
without  one  iota  of  proof. 

The  other  two  ascriptions  are  proved 
by  similar  dicta,  and  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  historic  evidence.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Translation  of  the  Santa  Casa. 

The  Santa  Casa  is  the  reputed  bouse 
of  Mary  and  Joseph  in  Nazareth,  where 
Jesus  was  brought  up.  We  are  told  that 
angels  carried  thi3  house  bodily  in  .1291 
to  Fiume,  in  Dalmatia,  and  on  Dec.  10, 
1294,  removed  it  from  Dalmatia  to  Reca- 
nati.  At  last,  after  twice  more  shifting 
its  place,  it  was  permanently  fixed  in 

• “Tu  dicis  Mariam  virginem  non  permanisse ; ego  mihj 
plus  vlndico  etiam  Joseph  virglne-tn  fulsse  per  Mariam.’* 
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Loreto.  The  house  is  32  feet  long,  13 
feet  wide,  and  18}  feet  high.  Towards 
the  cast  end,  separated  now  by  a silver 
grating,  is  the  sanctuary,  and  here  stands 
the  image  of  the  Virgin,  in  a silver  niche. 
It  is  made  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
was  carved,  we  are  told,  by  St.  Luke. 
The  image  has  a triple  crown  on  the 
head,  holds  the  image  of  Christ,  now 
covered  with  diamonds  ; bearing  in  His 
left  hand  a golden  globe,  while  the  first 
two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  held  up, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  benediction.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  house  is  a window, 
through  which,  we  are  told,  the  angel 
entered  at  the  annunciation.  The  sanc- 
tuary is  now  crowded  with  sixty-two 
great  lamps  of  gold  and  silver.  One  of 
the  gold  lamps  weighs  thirty-seven 
pounds.  One  of  the  angels  about  the 
image  is  of  massive  gold,  two  others  are 
of  silver.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
plates  of  silver.  In  this  splendid  house 
is  preserved  the  sacred  bowl,  out  of  which 
the  sacred  family  are  said  to  have  eaten. 
The  treasury  is  invaluable  for  its  vest- 
ments, lamps,  candlesticks,  goblets, 
crowns,  crucifixes,  images,  cameos, 
pearls,  gems  of  all  kinds,  in  prodigious 
numbers  and  varieties.  Such  is  the  Santa 
Casa.  Now  for  its  history,  as  told  by 
Rohrbacher  in  his  Life  of  the  Saints,  and 
believed  in  by  [Roman]  Catholics,  if  we 
may  trust  the  chamberlain  of  pope  Leo 
XIII. 

First  translation  (a.d.  1291).  Towards 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Holy 
Land  was  lost  to  the  Christians  ; but  the 
house  occupied  by  Mary,  when  she  con- 
ceived the  Word  which  was  made  flesh, 
was  rescued  from  the  infidels,  by  being 
removed  bodily,  by  angels,  May  10,  1291, 
at  the  second  watch  of  the  night,  from 
Nazareth  to  Tersatz  or  Fiume,  in  Dal- 
matia. At  daybreak  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Fiume  were  not  a little  amazed, 
to  see  a new  edifice  had  sprung  up  as  if 
by  magic.  The  rumour  soon  spread,  and 
people  from  all  sides  flocked  to  see  the 
mysterious  house.  It  was  built  of  little 
red  square  stones,  cemented  together. 
The  people  were  puzzled  at  the  singularity 
of  the  building,  its  air  of  antiquity,  and 
its  Eastern  style  of  architecture.  No  one 
could  guess  where  it  came  from,  how  it 
got  there,  or  how  it  could  hold  together 
without  a foundation.  When  they  went 
inside  their  amazement  was  increased 
tenfold.  The  chamber  was  a parallelo- 
gram ; the  roof  was  surmounted  with  a 
little  clock-tower  made  of  wood,  and 
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painted  azure  sown  with  gilt  stars.  T1 
walls  were  about  a cubit  thick,  hi 
the  bricks  were  not  set  in  lines.  T! 
door  was  in  the  side.  To  the  right  was  - 
small  window,  opposite  to  which  was  i : 
altar  of  square  stones,  and  the  altar  wv 
surmounted  with  an  antique  Greek  cros: 
ornamented  with  a crucifix  made  of  clo: 
glued  on  the  wood,  and  the  legend  ow 
it  was— “ Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  tl 
Jews.”  Beside  the  altar  was  a little  cu 
board  filled  with  domestic  articles,  at1 
several  for  the  use  of  a baby.  On  tl 
left  of  the  altar  was  a fireplace,  an: 
close  by  was  an  image  of  cedar,  repr- 
senting  the  Virgin  Mary  bearing  in  h 
arms  the  Infant  Jesus.  The  faces  look: 
like  silver  somewhat  blackened  win 
smoke,  as  if  candles  had  been  burnt 
before  the  image.  A crown  of  pearls  wr 
on  the  Virgin’s  head  ; her  hair  was  Ion, 
and  parted  in  the  Nazarene  fashion.  SI- 
was  dressed  in  a robe  of  gold,  girdi;< 
with  a large  belt,  and  the  robe  fell 
folds  over  her  feet.  Over  her  robe  si 8 
wore  on  her  back  and  shoulders  a bit 
mantle.  The  Child  Jesus  was  larger  tha 
ordinary  children  of  the  same  age  ; III 
hair  was  also  long,  parted  in  the  midd  - 
and  flowing  over  His  shoulders.  He  he  ! 
up  the  first  two  fingers  of  His  right  ham  j 
as  if  in  the  act  of  giving  a benedictio  j 
and  in  His  left  hand  was  a globe. — Tl 
above  is  taken  from  the  Histoire  Critiq : j 
et  Iteliqieuse  de  Notre-Damede  Loretta,  tl 
A.  B.  Caillau,  1843. 

The  mystery  explained.  While  all  tl  ; 
neighbourhood  was  pondering  on  tli  j 
marvellous  house,  so  strange  in  appea 
ance,  so  wonderfully  transported,  : 
manifestly  connected  with  the  religion  i 
Christ,  bishop  Alexander,  the  pastor  * 
St.  George,  made  his  appearance.  Th 
only  added  to  the  mystery,  as  it  w: 
well  known  that  the  bishop  was  confine 
to  his  bed  with  a fever.  Now,  when  1 
was  told  of  the  Santa  Casa,  he  made 
vow  to  the  Virgin,  and  all  of  a suddc 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  angels,  came  to  him  at: 
said,  “My  son,  you  called  me,  and  I a 
come  to  help  you  to  unravel  the  seer: 
which  has  so  perplexed  the  people.  < 
Fiume.  Know,  then,  that  the  house  ju. 
transported  to  Fiume  is  my  house,  whe 
I was  born  and  brought  up.  It  was  the: 
that  the  archangel  Gabriel  saluted  m 
and  there  I conceived  by  the  Holy  Gho 
the  divine  Infant.  It  was  there  that  tl 
Word  was  made  flesh.  The  altar  in  tl 
house  was  made  by  St.  Peter.  The  cedi; 
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image  was  made  by  St.  Luke,  and  be  has 
caught  the  likeness  exactly,  and  expressed 
them  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  express 
living  faces  in  wood.  This  house,  loved 
by  the  angels  of  heaven,  has  been  taken 
from  Nazareth  for  its  better  security.  It 
has  been  done  by  God,  to  whom  nothing 
is  impossible.  Now,  be  cured  of  your 
fever,  and  make  known  to  the  people  the 
mystery  which  "'  ~y  cannot  understand.” 
So  saying,  she  rose  again  into  the  clouds, 
and  was  no  more  seen.  The  bishop  rose 
from  his  bed  in  perfect  health,  and  went 
without  delay  to  see  the  Santa  Casa. 
The  governor  of  Dalmatia  was  Nicholas 
Frangipane,  who  was  at  the  time  away, 
having  been  called  by  Rodolph  of  Habs- 
bury  to  the  wars ; but  immediately  he 
was  told  of  the  strange  prodigy,  he  sent 
four  honourable  men,  of  great  wisdom 
and  prudence,  to  Nazareth,  to  investigate 
the  matter  minutely;'  and  report  upon  it. 
The  commission  said  that  the  house  at 
Nazareth  was  undoubtedly  gone ; the 
foundation  was  there,  but  not  the  house. 
On  minutely  examining  the  foundation 
stones,  they  were  certainly  of  the  same 
character  as  the  stones  of  the  Santa  Casa, 
and  precisely  of  the  same  dimensions. 
The  report  was  committed  to  writing, 
and  confirmed  by  oath.  The  people  of 
Bosnia,  Servia,  Albania,  and  Croatia 
went  in  crowds  to  see  the  mysterious 
house,  and  the  governor,  for  its  better 
security  and  the  convenience  of  visitors, 
surrounded  it  with  solid  posts  and  rails. 
Offerings  poured  in  from  all  sides,  and 
the  Santa  Casa  proved  a veritable  mine 
of  wealth. 

The  second  translation  (Dec.  10,  a.d. 
1294).  The  Santa  Casa  remained  at  Ter- 
natz  or  Fiume  for  three  and  a half  years, 
and  was  then  transported  by  angels  through 
the  air  from  Dalmatia  to  Loreto.  The 
governor  built  a chapel  on  the  site,  and 
in  this  chapel  may  still  be)  read  this  in- 
scription : “ Here  is  the  spot  where  formerly 
stood  the  house  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
of  Loreto , now  removed  to  the  territory 
of  Becanati."  The  people  of  Fiume 
still  chant  the  hy  m n of  the  Santa  Casa  ; 
and  numbers  go  annually  from  Dalmatia 
to  Loreto,  to  lament  their  irreparable  loss, 
and  pray  for  its  removal  back  again.  In 
1559  the  number  of  pilgrims  from  Dal- 
matia exceeded  three  hundred.  They 
went  bearing  wax  candles  in  their  hands, 
and  fell  prostrate  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
saying,  “ Return,  return  to  Fiume,  0 
Wary,  Mary.  Return  to  Fiume  ; return, 
return.”  Respecting  this  second  trans- 


lation Paul  della  Selva  thus  wrote  to 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Naples  : “ On  Satur- 
day, Dec.  10,  1294,  at  midnight,  a great 
light  from  heaven  was  observed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Adriatic,  and  a celestial 
harmony  was  heard  by  many.  Hundreds 
were  roused  from  sleep,  and  got  up  to 
gaze  on  the  mysterious  light,  and  listen 
to  the  music.  All  of  a sudden  they  saw 
a house  in  the  air,  blazing  in  light,  and 
supported  by  the  hands  of  angels.  Those 
who  saw  were  stupefied  with  wonder. 
The  angels  set  the  house  down  in  the 
midst  of  a wood,  and  the  trees  bent  in 
reverence  to  it.  Even  to  this  day  the 
trees  in  the  vicinity  are  still  bent.  The 
spot  chosen  by  the  angels  was  once 
occupied  by  a heathen  temple,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a laurel  grove 
[ laureto ],  whence  the  name  of  the  place, 

‘ Loreto.’  At  daybreak  the  rumour  had 
spread  in  all  directions,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Recanati  went  to  see  the 
mysterious  house.  Hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds entered  it,  and  fell  prostrate  before 
the  cedar  image  of  Mary  and  Jesus.  The 
crowd  increased  daily ; but  in  eight 
months  the  house  left  the  forest,  which 
was  infested  with  brigands,  and  was  set 
by  angels  on  the  hill,  the  property  of 
count  Stephen  and  count  Simeon  Rai- 
naldi.  Offerings  poured  in,  and  a scan- 
dal arose  that  the  offerings  were  mis- 
appropriated. In  four  months’  time  (1295) 
the  house  again  shifted  its  place  from 
the  hill  to  a heap  of  stones  near  the 
high-road  leading  to  Recanati,  near  the 
sea  coast,  and  there  it  is  still.  The 
house  has  no  foundation,  and  the  situa- 
tion is  exposed  to  most  violent  winds  and 
torrents  of  rain;  so  a strong  wall,  with 
a most  solid  foundation,  has  been  built 
round  the  house,  and  the  walls  have  been 
decorated  by  celebrated  painters.  Father 
Riera  tells  us  that  soon  after  this  wall 
was  made,  as  a sort  of  lean-to  to  support 
the  house,  the  Virgin  Mary  pushed  it 
away  from  the  house  so  far  that  a child 
with  a flambeau  could  walk  between  the 
house  and  the  wall.  This  was  done  to 
show  the  world  that  the  house  did  not 
require  the  help  of  man  to  support  it.” 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Recanati  built  a temple  to  enclose 
the  Santa  Casa.  In  1464  pope  Pius  II. 
offered  a gold  chalice  to  Notre-Dame  of 
Loreto  ; and  Paul  II.,  in  a bull  dated  Oct. 
15,  says,  “There  cannot  be  a doubt  of  the 
miracles  which  proceed  from  the  Santa 
Casa,  for  we  ourselves  have  proved  it  in 
our  own  person.”  Sixtus  IV.,  Leo  X., 
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Clement  VII.,  Sixtus  V.,  Clement  VIII., 
Clement  IX.,  have  all  issued  bulls  respect- 
ing this  wonderful  house,  and  no  more 
doubted  the  “history”  given  above 
than  they  doubted  that  Marv  was  the 
mother  of  Jesus. 
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Visitation  op  this  Virgin  Mary, 
July-  2. 

This  fgte  commemorates  the  visit  of 
Mary  to  her  cousin  Elisabeth,  the  future 
mother  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i. 
39-56).  St.  Bonaventure  was  the  first  to 
establish  this  fete,  in  1263  ; and  Urban 
VI.,  in  1389,  issued  a bull  making  the 
observance  thereof  compulsatory.  The 
Council  of  Basle,  in  1441,  fixed  the  day 
to  July  2. 


Our  Lady  of  Caravaggio. 

Our  Lady  of  Caravaggio  and  the  son  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  (1883).  The  son  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  made  a pilgrimage 
to  Lourdes  under  the  hope  that  the  Virgin 
would  restore  him  to  a mens  Sana  in 
corpore  sano ; but  the  hope  was  disap- 
pointed, and  the  pilgrimage  in  vain.  He 
is  now  recommended  to  visit  the  holy 
shrine  at  Caravaggio,  on  behalf  of  the 
sorely  afflicted  child.  The  Court  Journal 
says  that  “the  number  of  pilgrims  who 
have  visited  the  shrine  this  year  exceed 
a hundred  thousand.”  An  eye-witness 
tells  us  that  “every  day,  at  noon,  the 
vision  of  the  Virgin  Mary  rises  from  a 
dark  recess  behind  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  aisle,  and  the  struggles  of  the  thou- 
sands of  eager  devotees  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  the  apparition  are  most  extraordinary. 
The  shrieks  and  screams  of  the  victims 
who  are  knocked  down  and  trampled  on 
amid  the  confusion  are  appalling.  Those 
who  cannot  approach  near  enough  to  the 
shrine  throw  handfuls  of  copper  coin 
against  the  iron  grating  which  encloses 
it,  and  the  shock  of  the  metallic  sound, 
amid  the  deep  monotonous  intoning  of 
the  priests,  seems  to  produce  a frenzy  in 
the  crowd,  many  of  whom  rush  wildly 
about,  shrieking  and  tearing  their  hair, 
and  treading  without  mercy  on  the  limbs 
of  the  paralytics  outstretched  on  the 
pavement.  The  simple  village  church, 
which  is  capable  of  containing  only  a 
few  hundred  people,  is  made  to  hold  ten 
thousand,  who,  although  packed,  suffo- 
cating, perspiring,  and  trembling  beneath 
the  stifling  atmosphere,  yet  contrive  to 
howl  out  their  invocations.  Outside,  on 
the  piazza,  the  scene  is  still  more  as- 
tounding. Around  the  fountain  stand 
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groups  of  devotees  of  every  grade  of  life 
The  paralytic,  with  the  maimed 
crippled,  are  laid  on  the  bare  s™™ 
a.  burning  sun,  and  in  due  time  at 
lifted  into_  the  fountain;  while  others 
filling  their  little  tin  mugs  with  watei 
drink  greedily,  without  heed  of  th 
pollution  it  has  undergone  from  the  aic 
who  have  been  immersed  therein.  Thi 
year  (1883)  the  pilgrimage  has  bee 
swollen  by  many  families  of  the  highe; 
rank  in  North  Italy  . . . and  when  th 
dismal  bowlings  of  the  pilgrims  withi 
the  church  announce  the  appearance 
the  misty  vapour  which  precedes  th 
apparition  of  the  Virgin,  the  who! 
crowd  fall  to  the  gromra,  and  literall 
shriek  forth  the  litany  composed  for  tb 
occasion.  The  cripples  fall  back  upo 
the  pavement ; the  tin  mugs  are  left  t 
float  upon  the  fountain ; and  the  litan 
is  succeeded  by  a dead  silence.” 


"Pepper's  ghost”  was  seen  under  great  disndvnntn; 
compared  with  this.  The  crowd,  the  accessories,  tl 
difficulty  of  catching  a glance,  and  that  only  in  a prostra- 
condition,  the  religious  fervour  prepared  to  believe  at 
not  to  doubt,  aro  all  in  favour  of  this,  the  latest  vision 
our  Lady ; but  if  this  is  religion,  and  this  the  way  th 
God  or  the  Virgin  is  revealed  to  man,  then  “turn  tea 
to  fires,”  for  who  can  npprove  the  text? 


Miracles  ascribed  to  tiie  Virgi> 
Mary. 

The  Virgin  Mary  rescues  a knight  fro 
going  doicn  into  the  pit,  because  he  made  h< 
a handsome  present.  Matthew  Paris,  ot 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Midd 
Age  chroniclers,  and  by  no  means  pinne 
to  the  priesthood,  tells  us  of  a knight  wt 
was  on  the  point  of  being  carried  oif  ( 
perdition  for  “frequenting  tournaments 
rather  than  the  services  of  the  Churcb 
but  the  Virgin  Mary,  out  of  gratitude  f< 
a handsome  donation  made  by  him,  save 
him,  and  carried  him  safely  to  Abraham 
bosom  (p.  290). — Ilallam,  Middle  Age 
vol.  iii.  p.  350,  cites  this  tale. 

The  Virgin  Mary  rescues  a man  su 
pended  on  a gallows.  A certain  highwa; 
man  always  addressed  a prayer  to  tt 
Virgin  Mary  when  he  started  on  one 
his  expeditions.  He  was  at  last  take 
and  condemned  to  death.  Being  led 
the  gallows,  when  the  cord  was  round  h 
neck  he  made  his  usual  prayer  to  t 
Virgin,  and  his  prayer  was  answered  ; f 
the  mother  of  God  came  from  heaven 
support  his  feet  with  “ her  white  hands 
and  thus  she  kept  him  alive  for  two  entii 
days,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  t 
executioner,  who,  to  complete  his  wor 
struck  the  man  with  his  sword.  TJ 
same  invisible  hand  which  held  up  t 
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feet  of  the  thief  turned  away  the  sword 
from  injuring  her  votary,  and  the 
executioner  was  compelled  to  release  his 
victim.  The  thief  retired  to  a monastery, 
and  ended  his  life  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity. — Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii. 
p.  349. 

The  Virgin  Mary  rescues  a monk  from 
the  hands  of  Satan,  At  St.  Peter’s 
monastery,  near  Cologne,  there  lived  a 
monk  utterly  dissolute  and  wholly  with- 
out one  spark  of  holiness,  but  this 
carnally  minded  monk  was  nevertheless 
very  devout  towards  the  apostle  Peter. 
Unluckly,  the  man  died  so  suddenly 
there  was  no  time  for  confession,  and 
none  for  absolution.  Like  Hamlet’s 
father,  he  was 

Cut  off  e’en  In  the  blossoms  of  his  sin ; 

No  reckoning  made  ; but  sent  to  his  account 

With  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head. 

Of  course,  the  fiends  came  at  once  to 
seize  on  his  soul.  St.  Peter  was  much 
vexed  to  lose  so  faithful  a votary,  and 
besought  the  Almighty  to  admit  his 
friend  into  paradise.  His  prayer  was 
refused  ; and  though  the  whole  body  of 
saints,  angels  and  archangels,  apostles 
and  martyrs,  joined  in  the  petition,  it 
was  of  no  avail.  In  this  extremity  the 
prince  of  the  apostles  had  recourse  to  the 
mother  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  mercy. 
“ Fair  lady,”  said  the  Galilean  fisherman, 
“my  dear  monk  is  lost,  if  you  do  not  at 
once  interfere  on  his  behalf.  We  have 
all  knelt  before  the  throne  to  avert  this 
dreadful  doom,  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
high  and  holy  One  is  inexorable.  In 
thee  only  is  hope,  fair  lady  ; thy  voice 
is  never  heard  in  vain.  Your  Son  cannot 
choose  but  yield,  if  you  speak  to  Him. 
Your  wishes  are  commands,  your  petitions 
fiats  which  even  the  Father  cannot  gain- 
say.” So  spake  the  head  of  the  apostolic 
college,  and  the  queen-mother  consented 
to  interfere.  She  at  once  went  to  her 
Son,  with  all  her  attendant  virgins,  and 
He  who  had  given  the  precept,  “ Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother ,”  no  sooner  saw 
her  approach  than  Fie  rose  to  greet  her. 
Taking  her  by  the  hand,  He  begged  to 
know  her  request,  adding  politely,  “ To 
nsk  is  to  receive.”  The  Son  heard,  went 
to  the  Father,  promised  to  take  on  Him- 
self the  sins  of  the  monk,  and  to  wash 
him  clean  with  the  blood  of  Calvary. 
“ Be  it  with  you,  My  Son,”  said  the 
Eternal  Father,  “ even  as  you  list.”  The 
doors  of  heaven  flew  open,  the  monk 
was  welcomed  amongst  the  saints  in  light ; 
and  there  was  joy  in  heaven  for  half  an 


hour. — See  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii. 
p.  349,  where  this  tale  is  substantially 
recounted. 

The  Virgin  takes  on  her  the  personal  pre~ 
sentiment  of  a nun  which  had,  eloped  from 
a convent.  A nun,  having  eloped  with  a 
paramour,  gave  full  fling  to  a libertine 
life  for  ten  years  ; but  this  nun  was  a 
devotee  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  never 
passed  the  image  of  the  holy  mother 
without  repeating  an  Ave.  To  prevent  a 
scandal,  and  shield  her  votary,  the 
immaculate  Virgin  took  on  herself  the 
semblance  and  personal  presentiment  of 
the  recalcitrant  nun  during  her  long 
absence.  When  tired  of  sin  and  its 
wages,  the  nun  returned  to  the  convent, 
and  not  a soul  there  suspected  their  erring 
sister. — Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii. 
p.  349. 

The  Virgin  Mary  induces  a soiled  dove 
to  marry  and  cancel  her  offences.  A 
gentleman  fell  in  love  with  a handsome 
young  widow,  and  they  lived  together, 
loving  each  other  not  wisely  but  too  well, 
for  both  -were  under  the  spell  of  a wicked 
sorcerer,  an  imp  of  Satan.  All  this  time 
the  erring  widow  never  omitted  her  Are, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  being  fully 

ersuaded,  if  she  kept  hold  of  the  Virgin 

Iary,  she  would  surely  find  grace  to 
help  in  time  of  need.  And  so  it  fell  out, 
for  the  young  rvidow  inspired  her  keeper 
with  a truer  love  than  mare  carnal  affec- 
tion ; he  declared  his  passion,  and  they 
were  duly  married,  received  absolution, 
and  their  sins,  which  were  many,  were  all 
forgiven. — See  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol. 
iii.,  where  the  substance  of  this  tale  is 
given. 

Hnllam  adds  tills  observation  : ‘ ‘ These  tales.  It  may  bo 
said,  are  the  production  of  Ignorant  men,  and  circulated 
among  the  populace.  Certainly  they  would  have  excited 
contempt  and  indignation  in  the  more  enlightened  clergy. 
But,”  says  Hallam.  "I  am  concerned  with  the  general 
character  of  religious  notions  among  the  people  ; and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  better  to  take  such  popular  composi- 
tions, adapted  to  what  the  laity  believed,  than  the  writings 
of  comparatively  learned  and  reflecting  men.”  Just  so.  If 
wo  would  know  the  popular  belief  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  we  must  seek  for  it  in  the  popular  literature, 
and  not  in  the  “atheistic"  writings  of  Cicero  and  the 
doubts  of  Socratfls.  After  all,  these  tales  are  the  outcome 
of  the  popular  religion,  and  without  doubt  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  ignorant  and  credulous.  Every 
book  of  the  saints  of  any  authority  abounds  in  such  tales. 
Lords  and  ladies,  abbots  and  bishops,  cardinals  and  pope*, 
set  their  seals  to  them,  encouraged  their  circulation,  and 
at  ono  time  they  were  the  popular  literature  of  all 
Christendom.  Even  to  the  present  hour  there  is  a constant 
cropping  up  of  some  such  tale  ; and  that  man  who  doubts 
cannot  have  travelled  far  from  his  own  door,  or  looked 
into  the  hagiographies  of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Russia,  or 
Greece. 

These  articles  about  the  dogmas  of  the 
[Roman]  Catholic  Church,  and  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Virgin  in  particular,  may  be 
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concluded  with  the  memorable  words  of 
the  abbot,  in  reply  to  a monk  who  con- 
sulted him  respecting  the  demon  of  fornica- 
tion (Aai/rwr  Tropi'ems),  who  interrupted  him 
daily  in  his  prayers  to  a picture  of  the 
Virgin  hung  in  his  cell.  The  question 
was,  Ought  he  to  abstain  from  these 
prayers  in  order  to  quit  himself  of  the 
demon  ? The  abbot  replied,  “ Tupcpepei 

coi  [Li]  KaraXmeiv  cv  tij  iroXet  raun]  Tcopvccov 
etc  6 [it]  eicreXttrjs,  t]  Iva  upvvi]crt[  to  irpoaKuvetv 

TOV  KuptOV  l][L(OV  KUL  OlOV  lt](Taui  XpiOTOK  [1C TCI 

tijv  idtar  avTov  pijrpof  ev  eiKovt : ” ?*,  e.  “Rather 
than  forbear  from  adoring  Christ  and 
His  mother  in  their  holy  images,  it 
would  he  better  for  ymu  to  enter  every 
‘cage  of  unclean  birds,’  and  to  visit 
every  ‘nymph’  in  the  whole  city.” — 
Actio  iv.  p.  901,  and  Actio  v.  p/1031 
(Second  Nicene  Council). 


(These  two  items,  crowded  out  of 
pt.  ii.,  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
added  here.) 

Voic'e  from  Heaven. 

John  Bunyan  hears  a voice  from  heaven. 
John  Bunyan  was  very  fond  of  dancing 
on  the  village  green,  and  of  a game  called 
“ cat,”  till  a sermon -against  dancing  and 
games  drew  him  for  a time  from  these 
youthful  diversions.  The  temptation, 
however,  again  “ shook  the  sermon  out 
of  my  mind,”  he  says,  “and  to  my  old 
custom  of  sports  and  gaming  I returned 
with  great  delight.  But  the  same  day, 
as  I was  in  the  midst  of  a game  of  cat, 
and  having  struck  it  one  blow  from  the 
hole,  just  as  I was  about  to  strike  it  the 
second  time,  a voice  did  suddenly  dart 
from  heaven  into  my  soul,  which  said, 

‘ Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to 
heaven,  or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell  ?’ 
At  this  I was  put  in  an  exceeding  maze ; 
wherefore,  leaving  my  cat  upon  the 
ground,  I looked  up  to  heaven,  and  was 
as  if  I had  with  the  eyes  of  my  under- 
standing seen  the  Lord  Jesus  looking 
down  upon  me,  as  being  very  hotly  dis- 
pleased with  me,  and  as  if  lie  did 
severely  threaten  me  with  some  grievous 
punishment  for  those  and  other  ungodly- 
practices.’’ 


This  is  a most  instructlvo  example  of  the  religious 
phenomenon  referred  to.  Bunyan  actually  heard  " the 
voice  from  heaven,"  but  his  mind  or  conscience  created  it 
and  uttered  it  to  his  car.  It  came  from  within  to  tho 
auditory  nerves,  nnd  not  from  without,  but  It  was  no  less 
real  on  that  account.  As  Macbeth’s  “ bloody  purposo  ” 
informed  bis  mind  of  tire  dagger  ho  was  about  to  use,  so 
Bunyan's  uneasy  conscience  informed  his  mind  of  what 
he  dreaded,  but  strove  to  stifle. 


Yoked  with  Unbelievers. 

2 Cor.  vi.  14.  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked 
together  with  unbelievers. 

[The  two  following  historic  facts  arc  patent  violations 
of  this  precept.] 

Venice  forms  an  alliance  with  the  Turks 
(a.d.  1480).  Soon  after  the  Turkish  war, 
a Venetian  ambassador  was  despatched 
to  Constantinople  to  invite  Mahomet  II. 
to  make  a descent  on  the  coast  of  Apuglia, 
to  weaken  the  power  of  Ferdinand  of 
Naples.  Accordingly,  a hundred  Turk- 
ish ships  were  assembled  in  the  ports 
of  Albania,  and  sixty  Venetian  galleys 
aided  them  in  the  sack  of  Otranto.  The 
result  was  most  calamitous.  Within  a 
fortnight  eleven  thousand  souls  perished 
in  the  assault,  and  at  least  as  many  were 
reduced  to  slavery.  Among  the  victims 
of  this  infamous  alliance  were  eight  hun- 
dred ecclesiastics  who  were  all  put  to  the 
sword. — Venetian  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  133 
(Murray,  1838). 

Pope  Alexander  VI.  leagues  with  the 
Turks  against  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church  ! ! 
(a.d.  1494).  When  pope  Alexander  VI. 
was  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  Charles 
VIII.,  son  of  Louis  XI.,  that  “most 
Christian  king,  and  eldest  son  of  the 
Church,”  he  actually  made  a league  with  . 
the  Turks  to  achieve  the  ruin  of  Charles. 
Here  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  vicar  apostolic,  the  representative 
of  Christ  Himself,  allies  himself  with  a 
horde  of  infidels,  to  overrun  Italy — in- 
fidels against  whom  crusade  after  crusade 
had  been  organized.  The  proof  of  this  ■ 
alliance  is  beyond  all  contradiction,  for 
the  instructions  of  Alexander  to  his  nuncio 
in  Constantinople,  and  the  letters  of 
sultan  Bajazet  II.  in  reply,  are  all  extant 
and  in  print. — Preuves  ct  Illustrations  aux 
Me'moires  de  Philippe  dc  Comines,  p.  293 
(Ilayc,  1682). 
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Nation,  budding  rod  of,  53 
Aaron’s  rod  becomes  a serpent,  3 
Abbot  of  Faifola’s  ghost,  15 
Abuolonymus  chosen  king  of  Sidon,  54 
Abdon  buries  the  dead,  303 
Abernethy  and  lady,  445  n. 

Abimelech’s  dream,  118 

Abbaiiam  entertains  angels,  8 ; God  talks 
with,  160;  hospitality  of,  177  ; offers  up 
his  son,  3 ; promised  a son,  42 ; promised  a 
seed,  3 ; Eugendus,  3 ; retributive  punish- 
ment, 276 ; Sarah  and,  42 
Abraham,  hermit,  and  niece,  319 
Absolution,  xix. ; by  God  Himself,  16 
Abzenderoud  acquitted  of  paternity,  356 
Achaiccs  sees  a cross  in  the  skies,  72 
Achard  repels  Satan  with  holy  water,  505 
Achilles,  horse  of,  speaks,  294 
Achilles  sees  the  ghost  of  Patroclos,  28 
Achillehs,  harm  warded  off,  404 
Aclia  has  a son  in  old  age,  56 
Acquigny,  forty  martyrs  of,  36 
Acrasia,  metamorphoses  of,  224  n. 

Acta  Sanctorum  described,  xxiv. 

Actor  and  pillar-saints  (The),  252 
Acts  of  merit,  xix. 

Adam,  God  talks  with,  159 

Adelm  changes  water  into  wine,  335 

Adelstan,  sword-cleft  of,  22 

Adige  (The)  refuses  to  enter  a church,  333 

Adonis-flower  (The),  447 

Adrastos,  the  horse,  spoke  like  a man,  294  n. 

Adullam,  cave  of,  75 

Adulterers,  349 

Adulteress  forgiven,  418 ; wife  of  Gangulfus,  349 
Advocatus  Dei,  212  n. ; Diaboli,  212  n. 

Aelred,  aureola  of,  39 
./Eneas  healed  by  Peter,  246 
Afar  off,  349  ; Antony,  349  ; Benedict  sees 
things  afar  off,  349 
Africcs,  aureola  of,  39 
Agag  and  Saul,  243 

Agamemnon,  dream  of,  118 ; offers  up  Iplii- 
» genia,  4 

Agapetie.  (See  “ Celibacy  in  Married  Life  ”) 
Agapitcs  cast  to  wild  beasts,  360;  unharmed 
by,  360 

Agatha  appears  to  Lucy,  16  ; reintegrated 
after  torture,  402 

Agatha  Hildegardes  unharmed  by  a fall,  392 
Agbards  and  portrait  of  Christ,  39 
Age  of  saints,  354 

Agnes,  angels  protect,  300;  appears  to  her 
mother,  16 ; cures  Constance,  468  ; death  of, 


announced  by  babes,  356 ; fire  harms  not, 
276 ; food  multiplied  by,  145 ; head  of,  in 
duplicate,  274  ; lifted  up  in  spirit,  215  ; 
receives  rose  from  heaven,  448  ; turns 
water  into  wine,  335 

Agnes  de  Jesus  sees  Christ  and  Mary,  480 
Agnes  of  Mount  Pulciano  annoyed  by  rooks, 
98 ; Christ  in  the  arms  of,  24 ; food  multi- 
plied by,  145 ; receives  crucifix  from  Christ, 
24 ; receives  three  stones,  24 ; Virgin  Mary 
appears  to,  24 

Agricolus’s  tomb  cures  blindness,  45 
Ague  cured  by  beads,  152  ; by  Borromeo,  230  ; 

by  image  of  Ignatius,  267 
Ahab  covets  Naboth's  vineyard,  4 : Beatrice, 
4 ; Eudoxia,  4 ; Lucretius,  4 
Aibert  lives  on  heavenly  food,  126  ; mortifies 
the  body,  428  ; turns  water  into  wine,  335 
Aidan’s  soul  carried  into  heaven,  458 
Aiguillado  (The),  54 
Alacoque.  (See  “ Margaret  Mary  ”) 

Alaric  overthrown  by  Clovis,  159 
Alban  Butler,  xi. 

Alberic,  Mary  appears  to,  502;  ordered  to 
change  Cistercian  dress,  502 
Albert  d’Ogna  cuts  through  an  anvil,  74 ; food 
multiplied  by,  146  n.;  Viaticum  received 
from  a dove,  107 
Albert  crucified  by  Jews,  171 
Albigenses  tried  by  fire,  393 
A1  Borak  spoke  like  a man,  294  «. 

Alcuin’s  soul  like  a dove,  458 
Aldebrand  forbids  rooks  to  caw,  361 ; resus- 
citates roast  partridge,  121 
Aldegundis,  dove  brings  veil  to,  107 ; taught 
by  Peter,  465 ; tongue  of  fire,  etc.,  304 ; 
vision  of  the  devil,  321  ; walks  on  the 
Sambre,  330 

Alder  tree  cursed  by  Leubais,  136 
Aldric,  miracles  of,  229 
Alexander  and  Hermes,  59;  and  Rabbulus, 
124  ; chains  of,  cure  quinsy,  59  ; child 
Christ  appears  to,  59  ; delivered  from 
prison,  59;  dream  of,  118;  furnace  harms 
not,  286  ; proves  Elijah  and  Baal  true,  124 ; 
Virgin  Mary  appears  to,  526 
Alexander  and  Diogenes,  434  ; and  the  burn- 
ing candle,  52 ; and  the  draught  of  water, 
74  it. ; makes  a poor  man  king  of  Sidon,  54 
Alexander  of  Hohenlohe,  xxxii.  n, 

Alfonso  VI.  passes  over  the  Tagus,  333 
Alfonso  receives  chasuble  from  heaven,  485 ; 

Virgin  Mary  appears  to,  485 
Alfonso  helped  in  battle  by  Isidore,  157 
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Alfonsos  Rodriquez  cures  ague,  162 ; cancer, 
162  ; issue  of  blood,  152 ; sees  whole  world 
at  once,  315  ' • 

All  for  the  best,  383 

Almighty  served,  319 : Cyprian,  350 ; Offerus, 
351,  352 

Alms  weighed,  61,  63 

Alonzo  sees  cross  in  skies,  72 

Alkuna  hangs  cloak  on  sunbeam,  299  n. 

Altar  made  by  St!  Peter,  526 
Alternate  singing  by  angels,  6 
Amabilis  hangs  cloak  on  sunbeam,  299  n. 
Amandus,  dirty  water  of,  cures  blindness,  45 ; 
Peter  appears  to,  23 ; restores  brigand  to 
life,  79;  voyage  of,  218  withstands  a 
mountebank,  217 
Amata  becomes  a mother,  42 
Ambrose,  bees  on  mouth  of,  368  ; star  at  birth 
of,  296 ; taught  by  an  angel,  465  ; works 
of,  xxxiv. 

Ambrose  of  Siena  born  a cripple,  69 ; cured, 
• 69 ; devil  personates,  99 ; devils  avouch  his 

teaching,  103  ; dove  descends  on,  107 ; hem 
of  garment  touched,  150  ; temptations  of,  99 
Amiens,  cross  at,  turns  its  head,  600 
“ Amen  ” said  by  infant,  356 
Amplut’s  daughter  swallowed  by  a whale,  212 
Amur  at  and  the  Turk,  291 
Anachronisms,  81, 108,  435,  482,  483,  520  n.,  xiv. 
Anacreon,  rose  of,  447 

Ananias  and  Sapphira,  4:  bishop  of  Sutri,  5; 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  5 ; death  assumed, 
151 

Anastasius,  ghost  of,  479;  vision  of  (cup  of 
martyrdom),  321,  322 

Anchorite  and  minstrel,  252  ; devil  personates, 
96 

Ancilia  fell  from  heaven,  105  n.  , _ 

Ancyra,  seven  martyrs  of,  35  n. 

Andeol  consoled  by  angels,  10 ; celestial  music 
at  his  death,  361 ; dead  body  of,  unharmed, 
361 

Andrew  crucified  by  Jews,  171 ; finger  of,  pre- 
served, 263 

Andrew  Corsini,  child  Christ  appears  to,  59 ; 
converted  from  wolf  to  lamb,  172 ; devil, 
as  gentleman,  visits,  98 

Andrew  of  Signi  resuscitates  cooked  birds,  121 
Andrew’s  cross  of  Scotland,  72 
Androclus  and  the  lion,  219 
Andronicus  and  wife  observe  silence,  453 
Angadrema  disfigured  for  Christ’s  sake,  388 
Angel  appears  to  Dositbeus,  479;  brings  Eu- 
charist to  Kostka,  17 ; defends  Cyriacus, 
417 ; delivers  Erasmus,  57;  designs  Blangy 
monastery,  506 ; Val  d’Or,  507  ; gives  Odilia 
the  Viaticum,  312 ; in  guise  of  a deacon, 
165  ; sent  to  aid  Joshua,  157  ; sent  to  cure 
the  gout,  106 ; speaks  to  a monk,  522  ; 
teaches  mat-making,  5 singing,  466;  visit- 
ants (see  “ Angelic  Visitants  ”) 

Angel  of  death  sheathes  his  sword,  5 ; David, 
6 ; Gregory  the  Great,  5 
Angel  of  light,  Satan  as,  450 
“ Angel  of  the  Apocalypse,”  86 
Angels  appear  to  men,  xx. : Ambrose,  465 ; 
Antony,  452 ; Attlla,  391 ; Augustus,  73 ; 
Catherine  of  Alexandria,  418 ; Concord,  10  ; 
Doristheus,  479 ; Eleutherius,  16 ; Eusebius, 
353;  George  of  Diospolis,  10;  Julian,  11 ; 
Leo,  391  ; Martin,  6 ; Modestus,  409  ; 


Nicholas  de  Flue,  16  ; Oringa,  331 ; 
Patrick,  69  ; Peter  Celestine,  16  ; Savinian, 
465  ; Susanna,  301 ; Valerian,  495 ; Veronica, 
60,  466 ; Vitus’s  father,  409 
Angels  baptize  Eusebius,  353 ; bring  Eucharist 
to  Benedicta,  493  ; Columba,  493  ; carry 
Restituta  to  Sora,  406  ;— carry  souls  to 
paradise,  7 : Aldan,  458  ; Alcuin,  458  ; 
Barbara,  7 ; Clara,  288  ; Fructuosus,  7 ; 
Germanus,  253 ; Hermeland,  255  ; Marcel- 
linus,  8 ; Maurontus,  254 ; Paul  the  hermit, 
7 ; Peter  the  exorcist,  8 ; Siviard,  8 ; Titus, 
8 ; Vincent  Ferrier,  8 ; Wallace,  460 
Angels  consecrate  a church,  6 ; devils  per- 
sonate, 99 ; differ  in  glory,  351 ; Francisca, 
352;  entertained  unawares,  8;  Abraham, 
8 ; Cuthbert,  8 

Angels’  food  given  to  man,  14 : Avoya,  14 ; 

Clara,  14  ; Melancthon’s  story,  14 
Angel’s  hand,  400 

Angels  have  charge  of  saints,  8 : Euphrasia,  8 ; 
Francis  of  Paula,  9 ; Francisca,  9 ; Gertrude, 
96  ; Marcelliuus,  9 ; Marianne  de  Jesus,  9 ; 
Susanna,  301 

Angels  in  form  of  butterflies,  8 ; pigeons,  109 
Angels  ministering  spirits,  353  : Eusebius,  353 
Angels,  orders  of  degree,  352  ; Francisca’s 
visions,  353  ; among  celestial  angels,  352  ; 
among  the  fallen  angels,  352 ; among  the 
saints,  353 

Angels  ploughing,  74 
Angels,  query,  “ministers?  ” 62 
Angels  sent  to  console,  9 : Andeol,  10 ; Antony, 
452 ; Christ,  9 ; Concord,  10  ; Eupbemia, 
10;  Fellcian,  221 ; George  of  Diospolis,  10  ; 
Julian  of  Antioch,  11  ; Lawrence,  11  ; 
Mark  and  Marcellian,  11 ; Meinrad,  12 ; 
Sergius,  12 ; the  seven  holy  women,  50 ; 
Theodoras  of  Heraclea,  12  ; Venantius,  13 ; 
Vincent,  14  ; Vitus  and  others,  410 
Angels  win  battle  of  Lepanto,  157.  (See 
“ Guardian  Angels  ”) 

Angela  of  Brescia,  Christ  threatens  to  whip, 
367 ; founds  the  Ursulines,  367  ; lifted  from 
the  earth,  215 ; prurient  modesty  of,  415 ; 
sees  angels  with  “white  stones,”  472  ; sees 
a Jacob’s  ladder,  367  ; sees  her  sister  in 
• glory,  479 ; sees  St.  Ursula,  367 
Angela  of  Mercia  washes  iu  sooty  water,  3S8 
Angela’s  sister’s  ghost,  479 
Angelic  apparitions  (see  “Angels  appear  to”)  ; 

consecration  of  a church,  6 ; hand,  259 
Angelic  visitants,  5 : Abraham,  5;  Aldegundis, 
465  ; Antony,  5 ; Erasmus,  6 il. ; Ignatius, 
6 ; Lot,  5 ; Martin,  6 
Angelo  (.The),  5 

Angelo  del  Pazzi  had  stigmata,  423 
Angels.  (See  above,  next  to  “ Angel  ”) 
Angelus,  commission  from  God,  239 ; cope  re- 
stores life,  150 ; ghost  gives  directions,  etc., 
29 ; Jordan  divides  for,  338 ; reproves 
count  Berenger,  175  ; soul  like  a dove,  175 ; 
trances  of,i308 

Anicet,  defence  of  tonsure,  516 
Animals — 

Not  afraid  of  saints  (see  “ Beast  confiding,” 
etc.)  ; preached  to  by  Antony,  357 ; Francis, 
358  ; submissive  (see  “ Beasts  submissive  ") 
Ass,  canonized,  117  ; kicks  off  shoes,  233  n. ; 
man  changed  into,  224 ; makes  sign  of  cross, 
170  ; refuses  to  take  in  devil,  170 ; Samson 
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Animals — 

and  jawbone,  281 ; speaks  with  man’s  voice, 
291 ; with  five  legs,  274.  (See  “ Mule  ”) 
Bear,  bears,  carries  wood  for  St.  Gall,  362; 
confide  in  Aventin,  358  ; Gudula,  360  ; de- 
fend Columbn,  300 ; sheep  of  Eutychus,  362  ; 
Faustinus  unharmed  by,  220 ; Felician,  221 ; 
Mamas,  287 ; Germanus  and  the,  234 ; killed 
by  the  sign  of  the  ' - -s,  234;  Marinus  fed 
. by,  128;  submit  to  James  of  Tarentaise, 
364 ; Vaast,  367 ; watch  sheep  of  Eutychus, 
362;  yoked  by  Arey,  361 ; Humbert,  363 
Beasts  of  the  field,  preached  to  by  Antony, 
357  ; Francis,  353;  Julian,  430;  protect 
dead  body  of  Andeol,  361 ; Ignatius,  363  ; 
respect  Gregory  of  Spoleto,  363 ; submissive 
to  Blaise,  361 

Bird,  birds,  feed  Stephen  of  Citeaux,  128 ; 
guides  ship,  459;  Isidore  feeds,  228;  preached 
to  by  Antony,  357 ; Francis,  358 ; procession 
of,  358;  protect  dead  body  of  Andeol,  361 ; 
Ignatius,  363 ; tell  of  Kenhclm’s  murder, 
371 ; Meinrad’s,  371 
Blackbird,  devil  personates  a,  97 
Boar,  boars,  confides  in  Basil,  359 ; De'icola, 
359  ; domesticated,  163 ; Firmatus  reproves, 
362;  Gudula  tames,  163;  watch  over  Euty- 
chus, 362 

Bull,  buffalo,  ox,  cow,  etc.,  and  the  robber, 
214  ; Aventine’s  body  found  by,  168  n. ; 
Calais  protects  a buffalo,  359  ; devil  personi- 
fies a,  97 ; Francis  yokes,  232 ; Fritz  and 
the  yoke  of  oxen,  163  ; gives  three  pails  of 
milk,  145;  gored  St.  Marciana,  220 ; resus- 
citated, 280 

Camel,  devil  personifies  a,  303 ; speaks  with 
human  voice,  294  n. 

Cat,  cats,  possessed  by,  93 ; Wyatt  fed  by,  129 
Chickens,  boiled,  fly  away,  121 
Cock  called  Peter  to  repentance,  65 ; d itto, 
Torello,  65 ; wife  reproved  by,  176 
Cow.  (See  “Bull”) 

Crab  sent  from  heaven,  354 
Crow.  (See  “ Raven  ") 

Bog,  dogs,  awed  by  sign  of  cross,  365 ; feed 
Simon  Stock,  128 ; eat  Bolislaus,  210  ; Jeze- 
bel, 209 ; protect  dead  body  of  Maximus, 
364 ; Felician,  221 ; Primus,  221 ; refuse 
holy  wafer,  491 ; Satan  like  a,  97  ; speaks 
with  human  voice,  294 

Dolphin,  fed  by,  Cuthbert,  127 ; saved  by, 
Arion,  212;  Lucian,  213;  Martinian,  213 
Dove,  doves,  and  Celestine,  110  n. ; Dcvota 
and  Fabian,  108 ; announce  death  of  three 
martyrs,  371;  chrism  brought  by,  108; 
descend  on  Aldegundis,  107 ; Ambrose  of 
Siena,  107  ; Austrebertha,  107 ; Basil,  107  ; 
Braulio,  107  ; Brioc,  107 ; Catherine,  107  ; 
Catherine  of  Racconigi,  103 ; Christ,  107 ; 
Clovis,  108 ; Columba,  480  n. ; Dunstan, 
108 ; Georgia,  109 ; Hilary,  109 ; Isidore, 
419  ; Ives,  110  ; Julia,  109 ; Mauritius,  109 ; 
Regulus,  371;  Remi,  110;  Samson,  110; 
feed  Auxentius,  126 ; Catherine  of  Siena, 
127  ; Gregory  and  the,  109  ; guides  a ship, 
459  ; Isidore  feeds,  228 ; Mahomet  and  the, 
1 10 ; murder  revealed  by,  371 ; point  out  the 
site  of  a monastery,  110;  sent  to  Peter  the 
hermit,  110;  soul  like  a;  Alcuin,  458;  An- 
gelus,  175;  Briocus,  459  ; Dcvota,  459; 
Erasmus,  109  n. ; Eulalia,  459 ; Germanus, 


Animals — 

460;  Julia,  109;  Medard,  109;  Peter,  8; 
Scholastica,  460g  Theresa,  296 ; speak  with 
human  voice,  294  n. ; veil  brought  by,  107  ; 
Viaticum  brought  by,  107  ; wine  brought 
by,  108 ; write  Ate,  Mama,  110 
Dragon,  dragons,  chased  away  by  Hilary, 
114;  Honore,  114;  Marcel,  114;  Patrick, 
115  ; devils  in  the  form  of,  96-98  ; Fron- 
tin  commands  one  to  die,  112;  obey  Simon 
and  Jude,  116  ; Paul  de  Leon  and  the,  115  ; 
Paul  of  Ptolemais  unharmed  by,  221 ; rid- 
den on  by  Pacomius,  116 ; Thecla,  117 ; 
slain  by  Eutychus,  112;  Germanus,  113; 
Lifard,  114;  subdued  by  Caluppa,  112;  St. 
Domitian,  112  ; Hilarion,  113 ; llerius,  114  ; 
Pavacius,  116;  Philip  of  Leon,  116;  Rorna- 
nus,  116  ; Samson,  116  ; Theodoras,  117  ; 
threaten  to  kill  a monk,  117 
Eagle,  eagles,  deliver  Valence,  158;  feed 
Cuthbert,  127  ; Modestus  and  others,  409  ; 
Robert,  128 ; Vitus,  129 ; honour  body  of 
Servasius,  85 ; points  out  site  for  monastery, 
607  ; protect  body  of  Stanislaus,  120 
Fish : crab  with  a crucifix,  144 ; crab  from 
heaven,  354 ; come  to  be  caught,  143  ; fried, 
resuscitated,  122 ; found  to  contain : Cadoc's 
Virgil,  142;  Egwin’s  key,  142;  dame  El- 
ton’s ring,  142;  Paul  de' Leon’s  bell,  143; 
Polycrates’  ring,  143  ; reliquary  key,  143 ; 
stater  by  Peter,  142 ; Glasgow  arms,  142 ; 
multiplied  by  Odilo,  149 ; preached  to  by 
Antony,  357 ; Francis,  358 ; reproves  Theo- 
doric,  144 ; swim  cruciformly,  102 ; turned 
to  serpents,  153 

Flies,  Leufridus  commands,  364 
Fox,  Genulph  reproves,  363 
Fowls,  cooked,  fly  away,  121,  122 
Erog,  frogs,  silenced  by  Regulus,  365 ; Ulpha, 
366 

Geese,  Samson  and  the,  365 ; Wereburga  and 
the,  367 

Goats,  Fructuosus  protects,  359;  Godrich,  360  ; 
devil  personates,  96 

Bare,  Godrich  protects,  360  ; Marculphus  pro- 
tects, 360  ; Oringa  guided  by,  165 
Ben,  Moulins  fed  by,  128 
Bind.  (See  “ Stag  ”) 

Borse,  horses,  devil  like  a,  97 ; kneel  in 
prayer,  177  ; woman  changed  into,  224 
Btjena  cured  of  blindness,  46 
Insects  respect  Valery’s  garden,  367 
Leopards,  Faustinus  unharmed  by,  220  ; 
Mamas,  286  ; Tropetius,  222 ; kill  Marciana, 
220 

Lion,  lions,  bury  Paul  the  hermit,  132 ; dev. 
personates  a,  96, 99  ; devours  Gervais,  254 ; 
exposed  to  : Arehelaa,  219  ; Clrinus,  219 ; 
Daniel,  219 ; Euphemia,  10 ; Faustinus,  220 ; 
Felician,  221;  Martina,  177;  Nabor,  etc., 
219 ; Paul  of  Ptolemais,  221 ; Placidus,  222 ; 
Tropez,  222;  Venantius,  13;  Vitus,  223; 
forbear  to  harm  Basilides,  219  ; Felician, 
• 221 ; John  the  Silent,  220 ; Mamas,  287  ; 

Martina,  177  ; Prisca,  222 ; Vitus,  223 ; 
hermit  fed  by,  128;  Myron  liberated  by, 
220  ; protected  by,  Daria,  300 ; Sabas  cove- 
nants with,  222  ; Simeon  and,  222 ; vener- 
ate child  Jesus,  219 
Locusts  and  Seven  n,  223 
Mouse,  Cadoc  fed  by,  126;  devil  personates,  100 
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Male  respects  the  Eucharist,  491 
Ox,  etc.  (See  “ Bull  ”) 

Partridges,  roast,  fly  away,  121 ; Godrich 
protects,  360 
Pigeons.  (See  “Dove”) 

Baven,  rook,  crow,  etc.,  why  Black,  116  n. ; 
devil  personates  a,  98 ; feed  Antony,  128 ; 
Auxentius,  126  ; Cutkbart,  127  ; Elijah,  127  ; 
Erasmus,  128  ; Paul  the  hermit,  128 ; for- 
bidden to  caw  by  Aldebrand,  361;  guide 
Eirmatus,  165 ; Meinrad  and  the  ravens, 
371;  murderers  betrayed  by,  371;  protect 
Vincent’s  dead  body,  32 
Book.  (See  above) 

Sea-cow  yoked  by  Maidoc,  361 
Serpents  extirpated  by  Eutychus,  112  ; Pa- 
trick, 115  ; devils  like,  96 ; Paul  of  Ptole- 
mais  unharmed  by,  221 ; submissive,  117  ; 
speak  with  human  voice,  294  n. 

Sheep,  Benedicta  and  her,  453 ; Soulangia  and 
her,  366 ; Thoretta  and  her,  453 
Sparrows  feed  Calais,  127 ; Thecla  and  the, 
366 

Stag,  hind,  roe,  etc.,  Felix  sees  one  with  cross, 
323 ; go  to  be  milked,  360  ; Hubert  con- 
verted by,  282  ; Placidus  and  the,  283 ; 
protected  by  Giles,  360 ; Godrich,  360  ; 
Sorus  fed  by,  128 

Swallows,  Francis  d’Assisi  forbids  to  twitter, 
362 

Wasps  obey  Friard,  362 

Whale,  swallows  Ampluy’s  daughters,  212 ; 

Hercules,  212 ; Jonah,  212 
Wild  beasts,  forbear  to  harm  Agapitus,  360 ; 
Andeol,  361 ; Blaise,  361 ; Blandina,  361 ; 
Gregory,  363 ; Ignatius,  363 ; Januarius, 
364 ; Pantaleon,  364 ; Thecla,  366  ; obey 
Antony,  361 ; Solangia,  366 
Wolf,  wolves,  bring  home  Bernard’s  calf,  361 ; 
guide  Trivier,  366 ; yoked  by  Gentius,  362  ; 
Malo,  364 ; Sanctes  of  Urbino,  366 
IFoms,  devil  like,  99 
Anna,  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  522 
Anna  Mauia  Taigi,  ecstasies  of,  312 
Anne  “ touched  ” for  king’s  evil,  306 
Annecy’s  crucifix  sheds  light,  498 
Annunciation,  14 ; Elisabeth,  15 ; Eucher’s 
mother,  15 ; Manoah’s  wife,  15 ; Virgin 
Mary,  15 ; fete-day  of,  618 
Anointing  the  sick  with  oil,  15 : Melanius,  15 
Anomalies.  (See  “ Anachronisms  ") 
Anonymus,  name  of  a devil,  203 
Anseald,  thief,  and  Virgin,  227 
Antediluvian  longevity,  353 : Pharaoh  of 
, Egypt,  353;  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  353;  age 
of  saints,  354 

Anthimus,  harm  averted  from,  402 
Antiochus  and  Mattathias,  41 ; and  the  seven 
sons,  292 

Antiphonal  singing  introduced,  6 
Antoine  and  the  slip  of  paper,  162 
Antoinette  lifted  up  in  prayer,  215 
Antony  of  Padua,  angels  appear  to,  452  ; 
aureola  of,  39 ; carried  from  Padua  to 
Lisbon,  75  ; casts  out  a lying  devil,  104 ; 
child  boiled  but  not  hurt,  122 ; Christ,  as  a 
child,  visits,  69 ; cripple  healed  by,  69 ; 
cross  made  on  a stone  step,  241 ; devil  lies 
to  disturb  congregation,  387;  devil  tells 
him  half-truths,  104;  extravagant  praise 


of,  xxiii.  n. ; father  speaks  when  dead, 
75  ; garment  cures  demoniac,  150  ; had  gift 
of  tongues,  154;  mule  reveres  host,  491; 
poison  harmless  to,  438 ; preaches  to  birds 
and  beasts,  357  ; preaches  to  fishes,  357  ; 
proves  heart  and  treasure  go  together,  410  ; 
proves  truth  of  transubstantiation,  491 ; 
rain  obeys,  443 ; reproved  for  churlishness, 
64 ; restores  a leg,  69 ; restores  long  hair, 
228  ; 6ermon  heard  three  miles  off,  47/ 
soul  like  white  bird,  459;  tormented  by~ 
devils,  468  ; unclean  spirit  cast  out,  314 ; 
visited  by  angels,  452 ; by  Christ,  a child, 
59 ; Virgin  Mary  appears  to,  486 ; walls  of 
church  open  to,  225 ; wards  off  rain,  443 
Antony  the  Great  (of  Egypt),  devil  combats 
with,  452 ; elicits  answer  from  dead  man, 
75;  fed  by  ravens,  128;  hippocentaur  seen 
by,  111;  satyr  seen  by,  111;  sees  things 
afar  off,  349;  separation  from  Christ  im- 
possible, 452  ; taught  by  angel  to  make 
mats,  5 ; tempted  by  the  devil,  302  ; 
water  supplied  by,  332 ; wild  beasts  sub- 
missive to,  361 

Antony  the  hermit.  (See  above) 

Anvil  cut  with  reap-hook,  74 
Aphkodisius  walks  off  with  his  head,  167 
Apian,  death  of,  242 
Apollinakis,  ghost  of,  479 
Apollo  confesses  he  is  no  god,  410 ; driven  out 
by  Gregory,  411 ; idol  shattered,  177,  278 
Apollo  (St.)  delivered  from  prison,  90 ; sup- 
plies feast  by  prayer,  441 
Apollonia,  martyrdom  of,  346 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  xxxii. 

Apollyon  encounters  Christian,  467 
Apostles  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  304 
Apparitions,  15 : abbot  of  Faifola  to  Peter 
Celestine,  15,  16  ; Agatha  to  Lucy,  16; 
Agnan  to  Leontius,  22 ; Agnes  to  her 
mother,  16 ; to  Constance,  458;  to  Peter  of 
Verona,  446 ; Anastasius  to  Areta,  479  ; 
Angela’s  sister,  479 

Apparition  of  angels  to  Ambrose,  465 ; Antony, 
452 ; Attila,  391 ; Augustus,  73 ; Catherine 
of  Alexandria,  418  ; Concord,  10  ; Doris- 
theus,  479  ; Eleutherius,  16 ; Eusebius, 
353;  George  of  Diospoiis,  10;  St.  Julian, 
11;  Leo,  391;  Martin,  6;  Modestus,  409  ; 
Nicholas  de  Flue,  16 ; Oringa,  336 ; Patrick, 
69  ; Peter  Celestine,  16 ; Savinian,  405 ; 
Stanislaus  Kostlca,  17 ; Susanna,  301  ; 
Valerian,  495;  Veronica,  60,  466;  Vitus’s 
father,  409 

Apparition  of  Apollinaris  to  Romuald,  479  ; 
Augustine  to  Bruno,  1 8 ; Bacchus  (St.)  to 
Sergius,  17  ; Barbara  to  Stanislaus  Kostka, 
17 ;'  Barnabas  to  Antemius,  17  ; Basilissa 
and  others  to  Julian,  405  ; Benedict  to 
Bruno,  17 ; Beverley  to  Adelstan,  22;  Bo- 
bola  for  patronage,  18 ; martyrdom  of, 
described,  18  n. ; Borromeo  to  Lucina,  231 ; 
Martha  Vighia,  231 ; Tiron,  231 ; Catherine 
to  Peter  of  V erona,  446  ; to  Emily  Bicchieri, 
499 ; Cecilia  to  Peter  of  Verona,  446 ; 
Charlemagne  to  St.  Simon,  479 
Apparition  of  Christ  to  Agues,  16,  480 ; Angela 
of  Brescia,  367  ; Antony  of  Padua,  59  ; 
Augustine,  18  ; Barbara,  416  ; Bernard, 
465;  Clara,  19;  Catherine  of  Siena,  18, 
19  ; Columba,  480 ; Columba’s  mother,  19 ; 
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Kmily  of  Bicchieri,  480:  forty  martyrs, 
19 ; Francis  Hierouimus,  61  j Ilonore,  20  ; 
John-Joseph  de  la  Croix,  21 ; Julian  (St.) 
and  Basilissa,  496 ; Lutgardes,  19,  487 ; 
Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  480 ; Martha, 
482,  483 ; Paul  of  the  Cross,  61 ; Peter 
Nolasco,  523;  Peter  of  Alexandria,  275  ; 
Peter  the  banker,  63 ; Philip  of  Neri, 
21 ; Romuald,  468 ; Rosa  of  Viterbo,  20  ; 
Theresa,  21 ; Vincent  Ferrier,  20 
Apparition  of  Christ,  as  a child,  to  Alexander 
and  Hermes,  59 ; Antony  of  Padua,  59 ; 
Corslni,  59 ; Cuthbert,  59 ; Emilian,  60 ; 
Offerus,  341,  342;  Oxana,  60;  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  275;  Philip  of  Neri,  21;  Ve- 
ronica, 60 

Apparition  of  Columba, 480;  Dominic  to  A vellin, 
18;  Dinocrates  to  Perpetua,  483 ; Filumena 
to  assert  her  identity,  22,  476  ; Four 
Crowned  (The),  34;  Fructuosus,  29;  Hilary 
to  Leontius,  22 ; Immaculate  Conception  to 
Bernadctta,  484 ; Isidore  to  Alfonso,  157 ; 
James  the  Elder  to  Estiano,  157 ; Januarius 
to  an  old  man,  23 ; John  to  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgist,  465 ; John  Nepomuck,  22 ; John 
of  Beverley  to  confirm  claim  of  Edward 
III.  to  Scotland,  22;  John  the  Baptist  to 
Peter  Nolasco,  24 ; to  a convent,  29 ; Joseph 
to  Theresa,  25 ; Martin  to  Herveus,  23 ; 
Leontius,  22 ; Mary  to  Martha,  483 ; Emily 
Bicchieri,  499 ; Michael  to  bishop  of  Siponto, 
23 ; Hubert  of  Brittany,  23 ; Oringa,  165  ; 
Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  244  ; Peter  Celestine 
sees  a ghost,  15;  Peter  to  Amandus,  23; 
Aldegundis,  465  ; Bertha,  394;  to  Leo,  465  ; 
Peter  Nolasco,  24 ; Philip  of  Neri  to  Fan- 
tina,  24 ; Rouel,  24 ; Restitute,  407  ; Sacred 
Heart  to  Margaret  Mary,  481 ; 6666  martyrs, 
38 ; souls  of  the  dead  to  Suzo,  28 ; Thomas 
Aquinas  to  Avellin,  18  ; Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury to  Catherine,  24 ; Ursula  to  Angela, 
367  ; Vaast  to  extinguish  a fire,  24 
Apparition  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Agnes,  24 ; 
Alberic,  502  ; Alexander,  626 ; Alfonso, 
485 ; Antony  of  Padua,  486 ; Benedicta,  309, 
486 ; Bont,  24  ; Cajetan,  25  ; Catherine  of 
Bologna,  28 ; children  in  Portmain,  26  ; 
Coletta,  28,  384 ; Cyril,  25 ; a dying  infidel, 
250 ; a dying  woman,  288  ; Gregory  Thau- 
maturgist,  465;  Gonsalvo,  487  ; Herman, 
27,  28 ; Ildefonso  or  Alfonso,  485 ; Jeanne 
Marie  de  Maiile,  26;  John  Grande,  487  ; 
John-Joseph,  21;  Jourdain,  487;  Julian, 
25 ; Julian  and  Basilissa,  496  ; Livier  de 
Ripa,  312 ; Lutgardes,  19 ; a monk,  325 ; 
Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  488  ; Peter  Nolasco, 
523;  Peter  Thomas,  488  ; Philip  of  Neri, 
21 ; Raymond  de  Pennafort,  524 ; Robert  of 
Champagne,  27 ; Stanislaus  Ivostka,  26  ; 
Suzo,  27 ; Theresa,  25 ; Veronica,  27 ; a 
widow  of  Velaune,  488;  in  1871  at  Port- 
main,  26 

Apparitions  to  give  instructions  about  their 
bodies,  28 : Angelus,  29 ; Eleutherius,  29  ; 
Fructuosus,  29  ; Gamaliel,  29  ; Hilary,  30  ; 
Januariu3,  31 ; John  the  Baptist,  29  ; Leo- 
cadia,  486  ; Longinus,  31 ; Lucian,  31 ; 
Maura,  etc.,  31 ; Patroclos,  28 ; Restituta, 
407 ; Sebastian,  32  ; Vincent  of  Spain,  32 
Appearances  soon  after  death,  33  : Christ,  33  ; 
John  Joseph  de  la  Croix,  33 


Apprentice  (An),  chooses  wisdom,  289 
Aphoxius  hears  voice  from  heaven,  326 
Aquinas  and  brothers,  516;  and  the  fish,  74; 
appears  to  Avellin,  18 ; cross  speaks  to, 
499  ; ecstasies  of,  313 ; garment  touched, 

] 50  ; issue  of  blood  cured,  150 ; let  down  in 
basket,  248  ; star  at  his  birth,  296  n. 

Arabia,  drought  relieved,  130 
“ Ara  Primogeniti  Dei,”  73 
Arc  (Joan  of),  visions,  322 
Abchelaa  exposed  to  lions,  219 ; hears  voice 
from  heaven,  219 
Archeropites,  318 
Arcy,  etymology  of,  180 
Ardents  (Notre-Dame  des),  521 
Aeeed  and  the  king,  237  n. 

Army  lifted  up  in  prayer,  215 ; yokes  a bear 
361 

Argentat  freed  from  birds  of  prey,  365 

Argenteuil,  holy  robe  of,  272 

Abion  and  the  dolphin,  212 

Arics,  death  of,  213 ; denounced  by  devil,  103 

Armentarium,  instrument  to  torture,  xl.  ; 

Chrisantus,  404 
Armentarius  on  prayer,  440 
Armentol  alive,  though  hanged  three  days,  79 
Army  of  martyrs,  34;  four  crowned,  34;  five 
image-makers,  34  ; five  friars,  34  ; seven  of 
Ancyra,  35  n. ; Persia,  34 ; Samosata,  35  ; 
ten  of  Crete,  35 ; the  twelve  brothers,  35 ; 
the  eighteen  of  Saragossa,  35 ; nineteen  of 
Gorcum,  36 ; twenty  of  Nicomedia,  243 ; 
twenty-six  of  Japan,  36  ; forty  of  Acquigny, 
36  ; forty  or  Thundering  Legion,  36 ; forty- 
eight  of  Lyons,  37  ; hundred  of  Persia,  37  ; 
hundred  and  twenty  of  Persia,  38;  the  275 
of  Persia,  38 ; 6666  or  Theban  Legion,  38 ; 
Ursula  and  11,000  virgins,  38  ; innumerable, 
35 

Arnold  (Matthew),  triads  of,  469 
Arnold  von  Winkelried,  377 
Arras,  candles  consumed  not,  67 
ArrowThend  extracted  by  Virgin,  227 
Arsenius  preserves  absolute  silence,  454;  hears 
voice  from  heaven,  454 ; seems  on  fire,  39 
Artemius,  jailer,  converted,  91 
Arthur  and  the  sword,  462 ; asleep,  not  dead, 
456 ; Round  Table  of,  206 
Arthur  (Prince),  why  blinded,  400  n. 

Articles  of  the  symbol,  xxvii. 

Ask  and  receive,  354 ; Francisca  asks  for  crab, 
354;  John  de  Matha  asks  for  money,  354  ; 
for  peaches,  354;  John-Joseph  makes 
peaches  grow  on  chestnut  slips,  354 
Askew  (Anne),  hears  voice  from  heaven,  329 
Asleep  in  the  Lord,  456-458 
Asoka,  Buddhist  Constantine,  67 
Ass  which  Christ  rode,  its  leg,  263;  tail,  264 
Ass  (Balaam’s),  canonized,  117 ; Francis  of 
Paula’s  kicks  shoes  off, 233  n.;  Lucian  changed 
into,  224;  makes  sign  of  cross,  170;  Samson 
and  jawbone,  281 ; speaks  with  human 
voice,  294;  with  five  legs,  274  (see  “Mule”) 
Assassins  discovered  by  ravens,  371 ; thwarted 
by  God,  398 

Assisum  nunnery  saved  by  pyx,  397 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  518 
Athanasius,  works  of,  xxxiv. 

Athenagoras,  works  of,  xxxiv. 

Athelstan,  sword-marks  of,  242 
Athloke,  image  at,  moves  hands  and  eyes,  498 
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Attat.ds  heals  with  spittle,  295  ; sees  heavens 
open,  297  ; raises  the  dead,  79 
Attic  bee,  Sophocles,  36S 
Attila  sees  two  angels,  391 ; restored  to  life, 
234;  turned  back  from  Paris,  391;  from 
Rome,  391 

Attributes  of  glorified  bodies,  xxv. 

Attcs  Navies  and  whetstone,  73 
Aubin,  rain  obeys,  444  ; sets  prisoners  free,  379 
Audaldus,  harm  averted  from,  403 ; saved  from 
apostasy,  284 

Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  “ The  Great 
Father,”  18 ; Christ  appears  to,  18  ; reproved 
by  a child,  355 ; restores  a man’s  leg,  69 ; 
works  of,  xxxiv. 

Augustus  sees  Virgin  and  Child,  73 
Aurelian,  hand  withered,  209  ; promises  to 
serve  Christ,  209  ; retributive  justice  dealt 
to,  209 ; anachronism  concerning,  xiv. 
Aureola,  39  : of  Aelrcd,  39 ; Africus,  39 ; Agbarus 
and  painter,  39 ; Antony  of  Padua,  39 ; 
Arsenius,  39  ; Christ,  39  ; Eleutherius,  40 ; 
Epiphanius,  40  ; Francis  Hieronimus,  40  ; 
Francis  of  Padua,  40  ; Francis  of  Posidas, 
217  ; Francis  Xavier,  40  ; John  of  Matha, 
304 ; John-Joseph  de  la  Croix,  33 ; Mary 
Magdalene  of  PaZzi,  312 ; Moses,  39 ; Oringa, 
40;  Philip  of  Neri,  40;  Radegunda,  40  n.; 
Samson  ( St .),  40  ; Stephen,  39 ; veiled  pro- 
phet, 41 ; Yves  or  Ives,  40 ; Zaccharia,  41 
Ausoxius  cures  blindness,  45;  issue  of  blood, 
239 ; leprosy,  239  ; palsy,  246 
Austrebertjia,  dove  descends  on,  107 ; poison 
innocuous  to,  439 ; resuscitates  a nun,  439  ; 
walks  on  water,  330 
Austregisil  multiplies  wine,  145 
Auvergne,  drought  relieved,  129 
Auxentius  fed  by  pigeon,  126 
Auxiliatrix  (Our  Lady  the),  522 
Avallon  walls  fall  down,  208 
“ Ave,  Maria,”  written  by  doves,  110 
Avellin  lifted  up  by  ghosts,  IS 
Aventine,  bear  confides  in,  358;  body  found 
I by  bull,  168  n. ; walks  off  with  his  head,  167 ; 

warns  the  fishes,  358  n. 

Avernus,  414 

Avignonet  church  bells  ring  spontaneously, 
369 ; church  doors  open  spontaneously,  369 ; 
image  fell  from  heaven,  105 
Avitus  raises  the  dead,  79 
Avoya  receives  angels’  food,  14 
Axe  made,  to  float : of  Benedict,  132  ; Elisha,  132 ; 

Leufredus,  133 
Baal,  prophets  of,  124 

Babe,  babes,  announce  death  of  Agnes,  356  ; 
Sigisbert,  356  ; answers  Amen,  356 ; Augus- 
tine taught  by,  355 ; boiled,  and  liked  it, 
122;  declaring  their  fathers : Abzenderoud, 
356;  Brigit,  355';  Goar,  298  ; Simon  and 
Jude,  355;  Vincent  Ferrier,  355;  declaring 
its  mother  a liar,  355  ; decline  to  suck,  356 ; 
John  Stirling  converted  by,  356  ; speaks  to 
its  mother,  355 

Bacchus  (St.),  ghost  appears  to  Sergius,  17 
Bacon  ( Lieutenant ),  exposes  death-trick,  87 
Badagars  turned  back,  391 
Bag  not  wetted  by  water : Dominic,  231 ; Odilo, 
236 

Baker  (Anne),  witch,  343 

Baker’s  shovel  rescued,  140 

Balaam  and  his  ass  canonized,  117 ; ass  of, 


speaks,  294  ; infamous  counsel  of,  4 1 
Antiochus,  41 

Balance  of  the  sanctuary,  41 ; Belshazzar,  4 . 
rich  man  weighed  against  his  alms,  61 ; 
Becket  weighed,  42 
Balances,  Chapel  of  the,  41 
Balbina,  body  too  heavy  to  lift,  164  ; Christ, 
a child,  appears  to,  59  ; cured  of  quinsy,  5i: 
discovers  St.  Peter’s  chains,  258 
“Bald-pate:”  Elisha,  134;  Leufredin  134 
Ballyragget,  miracles  of,  xiii. 

Balm  from  Eloi’s  relics,  261 
Bandage  which  blindfolded  Christ,  269 
Banker  and  beggar,  63 
Banner  sent  from  heaven,  73 
Baptism,  xix.,  246,  465 
Baptismal  regeneration,  xix.,  216,  465 
Barbara,  angels  carry  to  heaven,  7 ; appea 
to  Stanislaus,  17 ; at  variance  with  lr 
father,  416;  beheaded,  416;  Christ  appea 
to,  416 ; dungeon  lightened,  416 ; father  c 
punished,  276  ; marks  bath  with  a cross,  4. 
Barbarossa  only  asleep,  456 
Barcelona,  guardian  angel  of,  504 ; impotent 
guard  the  city,  505  n. 

Barnabas  appears  to  Antemius,  17 ; revea 
where  his  body  is,  17  ; unharmed  by  fire,  1 
Barnard  cures  blindness,  45 
Baron  and  malefactor,  383 
Bauontius,  ecstasies  of,  309  ; vision  (heave 
and  hell),  309 

Barontus  and  Menelus,  320 
Barrel  of  meal  wasted  not,  67 
Barren  land  of  Evreux,  280 
Barren  women  mothers,  42 : Abraham  at. 
Sarah,  42 ; Amata,  42 ; Anna  and  Joachin 
622  n.;  countess  of  Toulouse,  42;  Denysa,  4: 
Emilius  and  Ciliuia,  43 ; Genitus  and  Acli; 
66 ; Hannah,  42 ; Paphnucius,  42  ; Pete 
Thomas,  43;  Theodosius,  43;  Zacharii. 
and  Elisabeth,  42 

Bartholomew  Contesti  healed  by  relics,  266 
Basil,  dove  descends  on,  107 ; protects  hunts 
boar,  359 ; works  of,  xxxiv. 

Basil  joins  choir  after  death,  75 
Basil  of  Verzy  brings  down  rain,  129 ; protcc 
wild  boar,  359 

Basilaus  eaten  by  dogs,  210 
Basilides  not  eaten  by  lions,  219 
Basilissa  and  Julian,  65 ; appears  to  Julian  i 
prison,  405 ; God  speaks  from  cloudy  pilla 
65;  Virgin  Mary  and  Christ  appear  to,  49 
Basket.  (See  “ Paul  let  down,"  etc.) 

Basque  legend,  371 
Bastinado  (The),  xl. 

Bath  Bigned  with  a cross,  416 
Baton  of  Cajetan,  257 

Battles : Bedr  won  by  Gabriel,  15S ; Clovis  ovei 
throw's  Alaric  per  Hilary,  159;  Dutch  di: 
comfited  by  ghost  of  Pedro  Pacchi,  159 ; Fei 
dinand  wins  battle  of  Prague,  158 ; Got! 
discomfited  by  ghost  of  Marcellinus,  150 
Lepanto  won  by  angels,  157 ; Logrono  wo 
by  James,  158 ; Mexico,  158 ; Xeres,  158 
Persians  discomfited,  159;  Prague,  158 
Regillus  won  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  157- 
Salamanca,  436 ; Weissenburg  won  byjoh: 
Nepomuck,  158 

Baudil’s  head  leaps  up  thrice,  225 ; spring  c 
water,  225 

Beads  cure  ague,  162 
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Beam  oflight  descends  on  Remi,  110 
Beams  of  timber  made  light,  160, 162 
Beans  miraculously  reproduced,  229 
Bear,  bears,  carry  wood  for  Gall,  362 ; confide 
- in  Aventin,  358;  Gudula,  360;  defend  Co- 
lumba,  300 ; Eutychus’s  sheep,  362  ; feed 
Marinus,  128 ; Felician  unharmed  by,  221 ; 
Mamas,  287 ; Germanus  and  the,  234 ; killed 
by  sign  of  cross,  234;  submit  to  James  of 
Tarentaise,  364 ; Vaast,  367 ; yoked  by  Arey, 
3IU ;. Humbert,  363 

Beast  of  burden,  357 ; Marcellinus  treated  as, 
357 

Beasts  confiding  in  saints,  358  : bear  in  Aventin, 
358 ; Gudula,  360 ; boar  in  Basil,  359  ; 
Deicola,  359 ; buffalo  in  Calais,  359 ; goat  in 
Fructuosus,  359 ; hare  in  Marculphus,  360 ; 
hind  in  Giles,  360  ; stag  in  Godrich,  360 
Beasts  forbear  to  injure  saints : Agapitus,  360 ; 
Andeol,  360;  Blaise,  361;  Blandina,  361; 
Daniel,  219 ; Gregory  of  Spoleto,  363 ; Igna- 
tius, 363;  Januarius,  364;  Julian  and 
others,  405;  I'antaleon,  364;  Prisca,  406; 
Thecla,  366 ; Vitus,  410 

: Beasts  as  guides : haro  to  Oringa,  165 ; wolves 
to  Trivier,  366 

Beasts  and  birds  reproved  by  Antony,  361 ; boar 
by  Firmatus,  362 ; fox  by  Genulph,  363 ; 
swallows  by  Francis,  362 
Beasts  and  birds  submissive  to  saints,  360 : 
Antony,  361 ; bear  to  Arey,  361 ; Gall,  362  ; 
Humbert,  363 ; James  of  Tarentaise,  364 ; . 
Vaast,  367 ; a shepherd,  362 ; boa-constrictor 
to  Thecla,  117;  frogs  to  Regulus,  365; 
Ulpha,  366 ; sea-cow  to  Maidoc,  364 ; sheep 
to  Benedicts,  453;  Thoretta,  453;  wild  beasts 
to  Blaise,  361 ; Solangia,  386 ; wolves  to 
Bernard,  361 ; Gentius,  362 ; Malo,  364 ; 
Sanctes,  365 ; Trivier,  366 
Beasts  preached  to  by  Antony,  357 ; Francis, 
358;  Julian,  431 

Beasts  protect  Eutychus,  362 ; the  dead  body  of 
Andeol,  361 ; Ignatius,  363 
Beaten  with  many  stripes,  367  : Angela  of 
Brescia,  367 ; Jerome,  368 
Beating  with  mallets  in  crucifixion,  50 
f Beatuice  refuses  to  sell  her  vineyard,  4 
, Beauty  disfigured,  388-390 

Beauty  of  holiness,  368  : Vincent  Ferrier,  368  ^ 
Bed,  Gertrude’s,  multiplied,  274 ; on  fire  burns 
not,  140 ; Seine  respects  Genevieve's,  338 
Bede  preaches  to  stones,  463 
Bedr,  battle  of,  won  by  Gabriel,  158 
Bee-mouthed,  268  : Ambrose,  368 ; Isidore,  369  ; 
Plato,  368 ; Sophocles,  368 
J"  Beggar  and  banker,  63 ; better  than  pillar-saint, 
252 ; the  contented,  383 
Beggar’s  choice,  289 
Bel  and  the  dragon,  111,  180,  219 
Beziers  converted,  249 

Bell  found  in  a fish,  143 ; hammered,  not  cast, 
143;  transported  through  air,  370 
Bells,  369 ; and  bishop  of  Chalons,  369 ; and 
bishop  of  Malta,  369 ; at  the  bottom  of  the 
Gour  de  l'Ycvre,  102;  christened,  369; 
funeral  toll  explained,  369  n.;  refuse  to 
ring : Fano,  369 ; Gascogny,  370  ; stolen, 
370 ; ring  spontaneously : Avignonet,  369 ; 
Fossombrone,  369  ; Lanslevillard,  370  ; 
Madrid,  369 ; others,  373  n. ; explained, 
369  n.  • rung  in  a storm,  369  n. 
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Bells,  stolen,  refuse  to  ring,  370;  tolling  ex- 
' plained,  369  n. ; transported  through  the  air, 
370 

BelliboxTs  child,  relics  heal,  266 
Belomancy,  44 
Belshazzar  weighed,  41 
Belvoir,  three  witches  of,  343 
Benedict  annoyed  by  devil,  160 ; ascends  by 
a Jacob’s  ladder,  205;  blessing  neglected, 
176 ; coins  money  by  prayer,  441 ; devil 
appears  as  a blackbird,  97  ; whipped  away, 
94 ; exorcises  poison,  439  ; a stone,  160 ; 
foils  devil  by  prayer,  441 ; ghost  appears 
to  Bruno,  17  ; heals  toad  poison,  17  ; makes 
axe  float,  132  ; master  of  gravitation,  160  ; 
oil  multiplied  by,  244;  poison  innocuous 
to,  439  ; prophetic  warning  of,  356  ; re- 
proves for  taking  present,  153 ; sees  death 
of  Germanus,  254 ; sees  things  afar  off, 
349;  supplies  water,  332;  warning  to  To- 
tila,  256 

Benedict  of  Anian  mortifies  his  body,  429 
Benedict  of  Mount  Cassino  and  the  Goth,  57  ; 
blood  makes  roses,  448 ; mends  jar  by 
prayer,  397  ; multiplies  oil,  244 ; releases 
captive  by  glance,  57  ; restores  to  life  a lad 
crushed,  80 ; restores  peasant’s  child,  80 
Benedict  of  Reggio  had  stigmata,  423 
Benedict-Joseph.  (See  “ Benet-Joseph  ”) 
Benedict  ( patriarch ),  Christ  sends  food  to,  20 
Benhdicta,  angel  brings  Eucharist,  493 ; devils 
lift  into  air,  96  ; fire  respects  her  bed,  140  ; 
intercedes  for  souls  in  purgatory,  514  4 re- 
ceives flowers  from  paradise,  1 44 ; sheep 
obey,  463 ; trance  of,  309  ; Virgin  appears 
to,  309,  486 

Benet-Josefh,  “ The  Silent,”  454 ; in  two 
places  at  once,  470 ; mortifies  his  body, 
429 ; returns  not  a blow,  446 
Benet  the  Moor  and  the  fish,  337 
Benezet  carries  off  huge  stone,  327 ; thauma- 
turgist,  327  n. ; told  to  build  bridge,  326 
Berard  lifted  up  in  ecstasy,  215 
Berlin  and  French  refugees,  386  n. 

Bermond  (.Vine,  de)  and  demoniac,  92  ; crucifix 
speaks  to,  498  ; and  guardian  angel,  503 
Bernadetta  sees  Immaculate  Conception,  484 
Bernard  of  Abbeville,  calf  restored,  361 ; casts 
out  unclean  spirit,  314 ; cures  one  born 
blind,  230 ; dead  restored  by,  230 ; death 
of,  announced,  230 ; exorcises  an  incubus, 
314  ; insolent  devil,  314 ; “ Go  thy  way, 
he  liveth,”  280 ; horse  stolen,  214 ; im- 
pleaded by  devil,  212;  insulted  by  devils, 
314 ; miracles  of,  230  ; multiplies  money, 
230 ; quenches  fire  by  word,  230 ; rain 
obeys,  414;  recognized  by  devils,  314;  re- 
stores withered  hand,  134;  roses  fall  on, 
230 ; sees  death  of  Gervasius,  254  ; soul 
carried  to  paradise,  230  ; told  hour  of 
Christ’s  death,  465 ; white  dew  falls  on, 
230 ; wolf  brings  back  his  calf,  361 
Bernard  of  Menthon  subdues  dragon,  111 ; 
hears  voice  from  heaven,  513 ; prays  to  a 
saint,  513 

Bernard  of  Portugal  and  the  image  of  Mary 
and  Child,  497 

Bernard  of  Santarem  invited  to  a feast  by 
Christ,  497 

Bernardin,  garment  touched,  151 ; had  gift  of 
tongues,  154 ; sails  on  his  cloak,  64 
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Bernon,  name  of  a devil,  200 

Berridge  consults  " Sortes  Sanctorum,”  44 

Berry  arms,  142 

Bertha,  body  incorruptible,  312 ; celibate  in 
married  life,  496  ; makes  fountain  a river, 
394 ; Peter  appears  to,  394 
Bertrand,  Michael  bids  build  monastery,  606 
Bethesda,  pool  of,  253 
Betjuans  divine  by  sticks,  44 
Betrothal  ring  given  by  Christ,  18 
Beverley  (John  of),  apparition,  22 
Bible  witches,  etc.,  341 

Bibliomancy,  44:  Berridge,  44;  Charles  I.  and 
lord  Falkland,  44;  Gordianus,  44;  He- 
raclius,  44  ; Severus,  44 
Bicciiieri  (Emily),  crucifix  speaks  to,  499 
Bier  of  Medard  too  heavy  to  lift,  164 
Billom,  holy  blood  of,  269 
Bird,  birds,  cooked,  resuscitated,  121;  feed 
Stephen  of  Citeaux,  128 ; Isidore  feeds,  228 ; 
of  prey  driven  from  Argentat,  365 ; preached 
to  by  Antony,  357 ; Francis  d’ Assisi,  358 ; 
Julian,  430  ; procession  of,  358;  soul  like 
a,  459  (see  “ Dove  ”) ; submissive  to  Thecla, 
366 

Bird  guides  a ship,  459 

Birds  telling  the  matter,  370 ; Basque  legend, 
371;  Chery  and  Fairstar,  371;  death  of 
three  martyrs,  371;  murder  of  Kenbelm, 
371;  Meinrad,  371.  (See  “ Animals  ”) 
Birth  of  Christ  revealed,  42 
Bite  of  serpent  cured  by  holy  water,  505 
Black  child,  devil  personates,  302 ; horse,  devil 
personates,  97  ; stone  of  the  Seids,  207 
Blackbird,  devil  personates,  97 ; why  black, 
176  n. 

Blaise  and  inexhaustible  hog,  125;  blood  a 
talisman,  286 ; dwells  with  wild  beasts, 
361 ; makes  beasts  submissive,  473 ; un- 
harmed by  wild  beasts,  473;  walks  on 
water,  339 

Blanca  has  stigmata,  423 
Blandina  unharmed  by  wild  beasts,  361 
Blangy  monastery,  angel  plans,  506 
Blasius  healed  by  relics,  266 
Bleeding  crosses,  182,  184 ; host,  489,  490,  493  ; 
images : of  Deols,  600  ; Piagaro,  50  ; pic- 
tures, 184 ; relics,  262 
Blind  hyena  cured,  46 
Blind  not  allowed  to  reign,  400  n. 

Blind  woman  hunts  for  Longinus’s  head,  31 
Blinding  devil  cast  out,  49,  236 
Blindness  cured,  44 : Agricolus,  45  ; Amandus, 
45 ; Ausonius,  45 ; Barnard,  45 ; Barti- 
mams,  45 ; Brigit,  45  ; Christ,  44 ; Frodo- 
bert,  45 ; Genevieve,  46  ; Germans  Cousin, 
265;  Germanus,  234;  Hilarion,  295  ; Isi- 
dore, 235  ; John  of  Egypt,  46 ; Julian,  236; 
Lawrence,  46 ; Lucillus,  46 ; Ludgcr,  46  ; 
Macarius,  46 ; Martin,  46  ; Mathia,  236  ; 
Mayeul,  46  ; Meinrad,  47  ; Melanius,  47  ; 
Mondana  cured  of,  47 ; Odilo,  47 ; Pau- 
linus,  46 ; Peter  II.,  295  ; Placidus,  47,  237 ; 
Sacerdos,  47  ; Saul  [Paul],  45 ; Thierry,  47  ; 
Thuribius,  47;  Ubaldus,  48;  Valentine, 
48  ; Virgil,  48 ; Vitus,  409 
Blindness  from  birth  cured,  48  : Ausonius,  45 ; 
Bernard,  230;  Christ,  48;  Francis  of  Paula, 
232;  Germans  Cousin,  265;  Maur  cures 
Linus,  49 ; Odilo,  49 ; Pantaleon  48 ; 
Patrick,  237 


Blindness  from  demoniacal  possession  cure 
49  : Christ,  49  ; Maurelius,  236  : Iterni,  4 ,( 
Blindness,  the  “ grace  ” of,  390 
Blithjiond  bowed  with  infirmity,  51 
Blood  and  water  from  wound,  49  : Cant,  Ca 
tian,  and  Cantianilla,  49 ; Catherine 
Alexandria,  49  ; Christ,  49  ; Secundina,  5 
seven  women,  50 

Blood,  Christ’s,  manufactured,  182;  cleanse!; 

371 ; Longinus,  372 
Blood  liquefied,  184  : Januarius,  184 
Blood-money,  371  : Francis  of  Paula,  37' 
actually  sheds  blood,  371 
Blooded  a hundred  and  fifty  times  in  one  ye: 
450 

Bloody  flux.  (See  “ Issue  of  Blood  ") 

Blows  retributed,  277 
Boa-constrictor  submissive,  117 
Boa,  the  dragon,  burnt,  113 
Boar,  boars,  Basil  protects,  359  ; De'icola,  35 
domesticated,  163;  Firmatus  reproves,  36 
. Gudula  tames,  163 ; watch  over  Eutychu 
362 

Bobadil  asleep,  not  dead,  457 
Bobbio  (T/ie)  changes  its  channel,  446 
Bobola’s  ghost  begs  patronage,  18 
Bodhidruma  or  Bo  tree,  314 
Body,  dead,  fragrant,  373 ; dismembered,  uni  i 
again,  120;  “in  or  out  of,”  308-314;  ii 
corruptible  (see  “ Bodies  of  Saints,”  etc. 
lifted  up,  215-218;  lnmiuous,  39,  217 ; t; 
heavy  to  be  moved,  164.  (See  “De.: 
Bodies  ”) 

Body  and  blood  of  Christ,  489  ; actual  conve  - 
sion  proved  : by  blood  from  the  host,  4K- 
490,  493 ; devils,  492 ; fire,  493 ; miracl 
489  ; visible  appearance,  490,  492 ; Antoi  i 
proves  the  dogma,  491 ; Benedicts  receiv  . 
, from  angel,  493;  Buckingham’s  disproi 
495 ; Catherine  of  Siena,  492 ; Columba  r : 
ceives  from  angel,  493 ; converted  into 
serpent,  494 ; stone,  494 ; fire  will  not  bu’ 
Eucharist,  493;  Gregory  the  Great  prov 
dogma,  491 ; host  becomes  a serpent,  49- 
a stone,  494 ; bleeds,  489,  490,  493 ; Is  th 
possible?  491  n.;  fire  reverences,  49: 
transformed  into  a child,  492 ; worshipp; 
by  an  ass,  491 ; Jew  pierces  Eucharist,  49i 
John  St.  Facond  sees  Christ  in  Eucharh; 
492;  Laurentlus  sees  Christ  in  Eucharis. 
492  ; Leo  brings  blood  from  Eucharist,  49. 
Odo  proves  the  dogma,  491 ; punishmei 
for  dishonouring,  489,  490, 491,  494 ; stole 
flies  into  the  air,  493  ; Theresa  sees  Chri' 
in  Eucharist,  492 ; testimony  of  devils,  491 
Tilman’s  book,  492 

Bodies  of  saints  incorruptible,  372 : Berth 
372  ; Charles  V.,  374  ; Cuthbert,  372 ; £ ■ 
Daniel,  372  ; Fursy,  372 ; Gervasius,  37r 
Hilarion,  373;  Isidore,  373;  John  Nep 
muck’s  tongue,  373;  martyrs  of  Otrant 
374 ; Oringa,  373  ; Protasius,  372 ; B 
muald,  374 ; Servasius,  434  n. ; Stephei 
374 

Bodies  of  saints  luminous : Arcenius,  3£ 
Francis  of  Posidas,  217;  Theresa,  217.  (So 
“ Aureola  ”) 

Boethius,  theological  works  of,  181 
Boilead  and  human  hibernation,  83 
Boiling  living  child,  122  f 

Bolislaus  devoured  by  dogs,  210 
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BollandJsts  described,  xxiv. 

Bollaudists,  petty,  described,  xxiv. 

Bonds  bind  not  the  Word  of  God,  374  : Savinien, 
374 

Bone  not  broken,  50  : Christ,  50 ; forty  martyrs, 
50 

Bone  of  Ignatius  curative,  266 

Bones  of  Peter  and  Paul  discriminated,  329 

Boniface,  earthquake  at  death,  213 ; collector 
of  relics,  257  n. ; in  cauldron  uninjured,  56  ; 
made  to  drink  liquid  lead,  56 

Bonjour,  name  of  a devil,  200 

Boxt  brings  down  rain,  129 ; lays  a tempest  by 
prayer,  441 ; receives  chasuble  from  heaven, 
25 ; says  mass  to  heavenly  host,  25 ; Virgin 
appears  to,  24 

Book  uninjured  by  rain,  444 ; by  water : Ber- 
nard's, 444 ; Dominic’s,  231 ; Maidoc’s,  444 ; 
queen  Margaret’s,  444;  Serenicus’s,  338; 
Ubaldus’s,  445 

Book  written  within  and  without,  51 : Ephrem, 
61 


Books  of  Miracles  by  Maister  Barnes,  193 ; on 
dreams,  119 

Boots,  instrument  of  torture,  xl. 

Bokromf.o  appears  to  Lucina,  231 ; Martha 
Vighia,  231;  Tiron,  231;  casts  out  devils, 
230;  cloak  cures  Candida,  151;  cripples 
healed  by,  70 ; cures  archbishop  of  Matia 
of  deadly  disease,  230;  Julio  I-Iomatto, 
thrown  from  horse,  230  ; lady  from  witch- 
craft, 230 ; Margaret  Vertua  of  ague,  230  ; 
cures  after  death  dame  Paula  Casata  of 
paralysis,  230 ; John  J.  Lomati  of  scrofula, 
230 ; Martha  Vighia  of  bad  eyes,  231 ; 
Philip  Nava’s  son  born  blind,  230 ; two 
cripples,  70  ; disenchants  one  bewitched, 
230 ; drives  off  devils,  230 ; miracles  of, 
230  ; portrait  cures  Candida,  264 ; prevents 
from  being  drowned,  230,  231  ; saves  abbot 
from  drowning,  230  ; tertian  ague  cured 
by,  230 ; witchcraft  warded  off  by,  230 
Bo  tree  (The),  314 

Bottle  of  wine  changed  to  serpent,  153 
Bound  by  the  devil,  51 : Donatus,  51 
Bouquet  of  the  Lake,  511 
Bourse  de  Dieu  (La),  68 
Bowed  by  infirmities,  51 : Blithmund,  51 
Bowl  of  the  Holy  Family,  527 
Bows  and  arrows  not  used  in  the  Roman  army 
408  n. 

Boxley  rood,  501 

Boys  crucified  by  Jews;  Albert,  171;  Andrew, 
171 ; a Bohemian  boy,  173 ; Hew  of  Mary- 
land, 173, 174;  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  171 ; Janot 
of  Cologne,  171;  Michael,  171;  Richard, 
171;  Simon,  172;  Vernier,  173;  Werner, 
173 ; William  of  Norwich,  172 
Brady’s  list  of  relics,  263 
Bragadino,  odour  of  sanctity,  510 
Brahmins  lifted  from  earth,  218 
llRAin,  suspended  animation,  83 
Brambles  made  roses,  448 
Bran,  children  crucified  at,  174 
Brass  foot,  Melor’s,  399 
Braclio,  dove  descends  on,  107 
Brawling  devil  cast  out,  97 
Braying  to  death,  375  ; Siamese  custom,  375  ; 

Turkish  custom,  376  » 
yBrazen  bull  and  Placidus,  287 
prazen  serpent  (The),  51 ; Alexander  and  the 


candle,  52 ; Roman  custom,  52 ; Maclan 
of  Glencoe,  52 

Bread  and  wine  turned  to  a serpent,  153 ; eaten 
reproduced,  146 ; made  from  stones,  297  ; 
of  nothing,  398  ; turned  into  flowers,  448  ; 
flowers  turned  into,  297  ; turned  into  poison, 
153 ; a serpent,  153  ; stones,  64 ; roses,  448 
Bread  from  heaven  : Eugenia,  404  ; one  crumb 
feeds  whole  monastery,  150 ; stolen  to  give 
in  charity,  448 

Bread  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  448 
Breaking  legs  in  crucifixion,  50 
Breeches  of  St.  Paul,  264 
Breeches  supplied,  398 

Brendin’s  daughter  restored  to  life,  81 ; walks 
on  a river,  81 

Brian  asleep,  not  dead,  457 

Brick  earth  created  by  Francis  of  Paula,  232 

Bridge  falls  in,  494 

Bridget  and  babe,  45 ; causes  cow  to  give  milk, 
145 ; cures  blindness,  45  ; leprosy,  240  ; 
hangs  gown  on  a sunbeam,  299  n. ; infant 
tells  her  its  father,  355  ; makes  escort 
immovable,  461 ; miracles  of,  230 ; pillar 
of  fire  seen  on,  304 
Brigand  restored  to  life,  79 
Brighton,  Devil’s  Dyke  of,  242 
Briocus,  dove  descends  on,  107 ; gives  away 
cruse  not  his  own,  416;  relics  jump  for  joy, 
262 ; soul  carried  to  heaven,  459 
Bristol  Jews  crucified  children,  173 
British  thaumaturgist,  231 
Broad  and  narrow  way,  375  ; the  two  knights, 

375 

Broken  glass  chalice  restored,  392,  397;  jar 
mended  by  prayer,  396 

Brothers  (Twelve),  martyrs,  35;  of  the  Sodality, 
512 

Brought  him  (11%  have  ye  not)?  52;  Christ, 
62;  Francis  of  Paula,  52;  Jacnick’s  story, 
52 

Bruno  cured  of  toad’s  venom,  17 ; dreams  of, 
119;  sees  Benedict’s  ghost,  17;  relics  of, 
curative,  264 
Brutus  and  the  ghost,  60 
Bryce’s  Day,  288 
Buckingham,  cork  horse  of,  495 
Buddha  and  Christ,  67;  bo  tree  of,  314;  tempted 
by  the  devil,  67 

Budding  rod,  53  ; Aaron,  53 ; the  dead  elm,  54  ; 
Desiderius,  53;  Honore’s  nurse,  64;  Joseph, 
63 ; Orens,  53 ; Paul  of  Trois-Chateaux,  53 ; 
Urban,  54;  festival  of  the,  64 
Buffalo  confides  in  Calais,  359 
Bulbul  speaks  as  a man,  294  n. 

Bull,  devil  personates  a,  97;  gored  St.  Marciana, 
220 

Bull’s  hide,  instrument  of  torture,  xli. 

Bulls  yoked  by  Francis,  232 

Bunyan  hears  voice  from  heaven,  530 

Burden  of  sin,  375  : Christ,  375;  Christian, 

376  ; Christoferus,  376  ; David,  375 
Burning  bush,  54:  Moses,  54;  Vernier,  173; 

at  Chfilons,  55;  Notre-Dame  des  Miracles, 
55 ; some  of  the  flames  preserved,  263 
Burning  church  not  injured,  55 
Burning  devil’s  picture,  103 ; metal  for  torture, 
xl. ; thorn  of  Chalons,  55 
Burying  dead,  303;  among  Jews,  etc.,  303  n.  ; 

work  of  mercy,  29  n. 

Buthier  (The),  commanded  to  abate,  340 
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Butterfly  angels,  8 
Byrsa,  105 

Caaba  of  the  Moslems,  20?  n. 

Cabbage  of  miraculous  size,  184 

Cadenham  oak  blossoms  in  winter,  15G 

Cadoc  and  the  robbers,  65 ; fed  by  a mouse,  126 ; 

finds  “Virgil”  in  salmon,  142 
CAESAR  of  Rome,  354 ; and  Pbarnaces,  243 
“ Caesar,  thou  art  but  a man,”  43? 

Caiaphas,  counsel  of,  3?6:  Arnold  von  AVin- 
kelried,  377  ; Codros,  376 ; Curtius,  376  ; 
Decius  Mus,  376 ; Leonidas,  377 
Cain,  God  talks  with,  160 
Cajetan,  baton  of,  257 ; receives  infant  Jesus 
in  his  arms,  25  ; Virgin  appears  to,  25 
“ Calais”  written  on  queen  Mary’s  heart,  391 
Calais  (St.),  fed  by  sparrow,  127 ; protects  a 
buffalo,  359 ; saved  by  merits  of  Philippa, 
205 

Caldron.  (See  “ Cauldron  ”) 

Calfagius  cures  bloody  flux,  239 
Caltrop,  instrument  of  torture,  xli. 

Caldppa  subdues  two  dragons,  112 
Camaldulensians,  Camalduli,  206 
Camel,  devil  personates,  303 ; speaks  like  a 
man,  294  n. 

Camel’s  hair  raiment,  55  : John  the  Baptist,  55 ; 
Genulphus,  56 

Camille  Baptiste  V arani  and  Christ’s  sorrows, 
382 

Cahillcs,  crucifix  often  spoke  to,  499 ; founds 
service  for  the  sick,  499 

Campion,  baiter  exorcises,  101 ; traitor  called 
martyr,  102 

Cancer  cured  by  Rodriquez’s  cloak,  152;  by 
Theodosius’s  garment,  152 
Candida  cured  by  cloak,  151 
Candida  Francisca  cured  by  picture,  264 
Candles  consumed,  not  diminished,  67  : Eucher, 
67  ; Gande,  68  ; Hermann,  68 ; Our  Lady 
at  Arras,  67  ; win  a victory,  154 
Candles  and  lamps,  377  : Cinedreta,  377 ; Elmo, 
305 ; Genevieve,  377 ; Gerard,  377 ; Gudula, 
378 ; Hermeland,  378  ; Kentigern’s  fire,  378  ; 
Laumer,  378  ; Liquillic,  373 ; Martha,  482, 
483  ; Rigobert,  379 ; Servan,  378 ; Severin, 

378  ; William  of  Paris,  378 ; woman  cured, 

379  ; Zita,  379 
Canonical  hours,  xxvii. 

Cant,  Cantian,  and  Cantianilla,  49  ; blood  white 
as  milk,  49 

Capernaum,  ruler  of,  280 
Capitol  saved  by  Manlius,  281 
Captives  and  prisoners  set  free,  378 : Aubin, 
379  ; Evermode,  379  ; Gregory  of  Langres, 
379  ; Jean  Marie  de  Maille,  379 ; Julian, 
380 ; Lupus,  330 

Caravaggio  (Notre- Dame  de),  528 
Cardinal  virtues,  xxvi. 

Carlo  di  Saeta  had  stigmata,  423 
Carolstadt  let  down  in  basket,  248 
Carpet  bag  not  wetted  by  river,  231 
Carried  and  delivered,  380 : Nicholas,  380 
Carried  through  the  air,  131 
Carried  to  heaven.  (See  “Angels,”  etc.) 

Cart,  children  harnessed  to,  225 
Casket  miraculously  enlarged,  226 
Caskets  of  the  Channel,  443  n. 

Cassia,  murder  of,  known,  254 
Cassock  cures  a flux,  162 


Cast  out  devils.  (See  “ Devils  ”) 

“Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,”  380;  tra’ 
ling  pedlar,  380 

Cast  to  wild  beasts : Agapitus,  360  ; Bland! 
361;  Daniel,  219;  Januarius,  364;  Jul 
and  others,  405  ; Pantaleon,  364  ; The 
366 ; Vitus,  410 

Castor  and  Pollux,  corpusants,  305  ; win  ba 
at  Regillus,  157 
Castor  (St.),  sea  obeys,  285 
Castoria  delivered  from  serpents,  112 
Cat  feeds  Wyat,  129 ; possessed  by  a,  93 
Catasta,  instrument  of  torture,  xli. ; Law’rei 
11 ; Savinian.  408 
Catherine  speaks  after  death,  76 
Catherine  Emmerich  bad  the  marks,  4 
visions  of,  316,  317 

Catherine  Fieschi  lives  on  eulogy,  608 
Catherine  Vial  miraculously  healed,  70 
Catherine  of  Alexandria  and  angel,  4 
carried  by  angels  to  Mount  Sinai, 
converts  the  wise  men,  418  ; fed  by  a di 
127  ; milk  flows,  when  beheaded,  49;  wL 
of,  broken,  276 

Catherine  of  Bologna  receives  Christ  in 
arms,  28 ; offers  her  surplus  merits  to 
deem  souls  from  purgatory,  319 ; sees  d ; 
as  angei  of  light,  450 ; as  Virgin  Mi 
450;  speaks  after  death,  76;  Thomas. 
Canterbury  appears  to,  24 ; ATrgin  app< 
to,  28 ; visited  by  the  Trinity,  28 ; visioi 
' 323 ; voice  from  heaven  speaks  to,  327 

Catherine  of  Raconigi  bad  stigmata,  4 , 
receives  celestial  wine,  108 
Catherine  of  Ricci  bad  the  marks,  424 
Catherine  of  Siena  and  dove,  107 ; and  si 
cross,  61 ; Christ  appears  to,  18,  19 ; Cb 
leaps  into  her  mouth,  492 ; Christ  rest 
her  crucifix,  61 ; ecstasies  of,  309 ; 
innocuous  to,  137  ; gives  crucifix  to  beg;. 
61 ; gives  robe  to  beggar,  61 ; has 
marks,  424  ; miracle-worker,  xxx.-xxi 
multiplies  food,  150  n. ; prays  her  father 
of  purgatory,  441 ; pushed  into  fire 
Satan,  137 ; receives  ring  from  Christ, 
restores  her  mother  to  life,  441 ; silt 
observed  by,  454 ; sits  on  blazing  fire,  1 
visited  by  the  Trinity,  28 ; vision  of,  32: 
Catherine  of  Sweden  miraculously  defem 
469  ; devil,  as  a bull,  attacks,  97  ; devf 
jonchets,  visits,  98  ; restores  her  coacbn 
135  ; restores  one  who  fell  from  roof,  1 
vicarious  suffering  of,  441 
Catholic  faith  declared  true  by  devil,  103 ; J 
86 ; Jovian,  86 

Cauldron  innocuous,  56  : Boniface,  56 ; Cec 
66  ; Cyprian  and  Justin,  57 ; Erasmus, 
John,  57  ; Lucy,  57 

Cavaletto,  instrument  of  torture,  xliil. 

Cave  of  Adullam,  7 5 

Cecilia,  married  celibate,  495  ; spoke  after  1 
was  off,  56  ; uninjured  in  cauldron,  56 
Cecilia  di  Nobili  bad  stigmata,  423 
Cf.cily  Margaret  quenches  purgatory,  514 
Celestial  light : Alcuin,  459  ; Antony  of  Pai 
486;  Barbara,  416;  Chrisantus,  404  ; Cl 
511;  Eugenia,  404;  Restituta,  406  ; Vi 
409. 

Celestial  music  at  death  : Alcuin,  459  ; And 
361;  Christian,  433;  Isidore,  235  ; Jul 
25,  433 ; Pacomius,  433  n.  s Servasius,  4 
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Celestial  visitant,  devil  personates,  99 
Celestine,  apparitions  seen  by,  15,  16 ; dove 
sent  to,  110  n.;  fasts  three  years,  136; 
lifted  up,  216 ; set  to  cut  green  wheat, ,225 
Celibacy,  xix.,  495 ; merits  of,  497  ; in  married 
life : Cecilia  and  Valerian,  495  ; Gombert 
and  Bertha,  496  ; Injurieux  and  Scholastics, 
77  ; Jeanne  Marie  de  Maiilfi  and  Robert 
de  Sille,  496;  Julian  and  Basilissa,  496; 
Thierry  and  his  wife,  496  ; V ulphy  and  his 
wife,  497 

Celinia  a mother,  43 
Celsus  walks  on  sea,  331 
Celsus,  son  of  Marcian,  converted,  11 ; delivered 
from  prison,  91 
Celtic  hell,  411 

Cenomania  delivered  from  dragon,  116 
Censer  miraculously  kindled 
Cervisia,  kind  of  beer,  336  ■ 

Ceylonese  custom,  437 

Chains  curative,  59 ; preserved  in  Mauria  < 
church,  55 

Chains  fall  off  prisoners,  57 : Benedict,  57  ; 
Chrisantus,  58 ; Eleutherius,  58  ; Gregory 
of  Langres,  379 ; Paul  and  Silas,  67 ; Peter, 
67,  258 

Chair,  in  exorcism,  198  ; Anne  Smith  placed  in, 
197 ; Friswood  Williams,  194-196 ; Mainy, 
196;  Sara  Williams,  198 
Chalice  miraculously  mended,  397 
Chalons  thorn  bums  unconsumed,  55 
Changelings,  380;  Luther’s  superstition,  380, 
381 ; changeling  boiled  to  death,  381 
Chant  heard  six  miles  olf,  165.  (See  “Sermon 
heard  three  miles  off,”  474 ; “ Words  heard 
three  miles  off,"  474) 

Chapel,  etymology  of,  63 
Chapel  of  Balances,  41 
Chaperon  sent  from  heaven,  259 
Charity,  xix.;  Christ  identified  with,  61-63; 
its  own  reward,  381 ; Isidore,  381 ; theft 
for : beans,  229 ; bread,  448 ; corn,  228, 
horse,  420  ; goods,  461 

Charlemagne  asleep,  not  dead,  457;  appears 
to  St.  Simon,  479 

Chari.es  I.  consults  “Sortes  Virgiliame,”  44 ; 
touched  for  king’s  evil,  306 ; veronica  of, 
319 

Charles  II.  touched  for  king’s  evil,  306 
Charles  V.,  body  incorruptible,  374;  decides 
question  of  precedence,  290  ; in  cloister 
retirement,  374 ; not  dead,  but  asleep,  457 
Charles  IX.,  death-terrors,  385 
Charles  X.  touched  for  king’s  evil,  308 
Charon  and  river  Styx,  212  n. 

Chasm  filled  up,  58  ; Curtius,  53 ; Leo,  58 
Chastity  : Agnes,  300 ; Columba,  300 ; Daria, 
300;  Lucy,  461;  Oringa,  301;  Susanna, 
299,  301 

Chasuble  cures  paralysis,  268 ; given  from 
heaven : to  Alfonso,  485 ; Bout,  25 ; Simon 
Stock 

Chasuble  of  St.  Peter,  263 
Cherluli  and  the  lost  purse,  291 
Chert  and  Fairstar,  371 
Chestnut  tree  miraculously  raised,  232 
Cbevalet,  instrument  of  torture,  xli. : Agatha, 
402 ; Balsam,  403 ; Concord  10 
“Chichester  church,”  Shibboleth,  238 
Chickens,  cooked,  fly  away,  121,  122 
Child,  boiled,  not  injured,  122;  boiled  to 


death,  381 ; brings  flowers  from  paradise, 
144;  Christ  as  a (see  under  “Christ”); 
exorcises  the  devil,  100 ; reproves  Augus- 
tine, 355 ; rescued  from  hot  oven,  122 ; 
roasted  and  revived,  121 ; under  the  deep 
sea,  285  ; upheaved  by  a well,  340 ; child- 
martyrs,  list  of,  xxxii. 

Children  at  the  breast  fasting,  392,  393 
Children  crucified  by  Jews,  171;  Albert,  171; 
Andrew,  171;  a Bohemian  boy,  173;  Hew 
of  Mirryland,  173;  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  171 ; 
Janot  of  Cologne,  171 ; Ludovic  von  Brock, 
xxxii. ; Michel,  171  n. ; Richard,  171 ; Simon, 
172;  Vernier,  173;  Werner,  173;  William 
of  Norwich,  172;  others,  174 
Children  fasting,  392,  393,  525;  harnessed  to 
cart,  225;  of  Portmain  see  Virgin  Mary, 
26 ; reclaiming  their  father,  356 ; telling 
who  their  father,  355, 356 ; with  the  marks, 
425,427.  (See  “Babes”) 

Children  martyred  : Celsus,  405 ; Prisca,  406 ; 

Vitus,  409.  (See  “Infant  Martyrs ’’) 
Chinese  cats,  93 

Chrematismos,  Horama,  Oniros,  118 
Cjirisantus,  chains  of,  crumble,  58 ; prison 
miraculously  lightened,  404 ; uninjured  by 
torture,  403 

Christ,  xix.;  accused  of  Satanic  agency,  58; 
Maiir,  58 

Christ  and  the  lions,  219 
Christ,  Agbarus  unable  to  paint,  39 
Christ  announces  death  of  Landry,  370 
Christ  appears  to  Agnes,  15,  480;  Angela  of 
Brescia,  367 ; Antony,  59  ; Augustine,  18 ; 
Barbara,  416;  Bernard,  465;  Catherine  of 
Siena,  18,  19 ; Clara,  19 ; Columba,  480 ; 
Columba’s  mother,  19  ; Emily  of  Bicchieri, 
480;  forty  martyrs,  19;  Francis  Ilieronimus, 
61;  Iionorfi,  20;  in  rent  garment  to  Peter, 
275;  John-Joscph  de  la  Croix,  21 ; Julian 
and  Basilissa,  496;  Lutgardes,  19;  Margaret 
Mary  Alacoque,  480  ; .Martha,  482,  483  ; 
Paul  de  la  Croix,  61 ; Peter  Nolasco,  524; 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  275 ; Peter  the  banker, 
03  ; Philip  of  Neri,  21 ; Romualdus,  468  ; 
Rosa  of  Viterbo,  20  ; Theresa,  21 ; Vincent 
Ferricr,  20 

Christ  as  a beggar,  19,  61 ; as  a child,  59 ; 
appears  to  Agnes,  15;  Alexander  and 
Hermes,  59  ; Antony  of  Padua,  59  ; Corsini, 
59 ; Cuthbert,  59 ; Emiliana,  60 ; John- 
J oseph  de  la  Croix,  21 ; Livier  de  ltipa, 
312 ; Offeros,  341,  342 ; Oxanna,  60 ; Peter 
of  Alexandria,  59 ; Philip  of  Neri,  21 ; 
Veronica,  60 

Christ,  aureola  of,  39;  bandage  of,  preserved, 
269 ; before  all,  381 ; Soros,  381 ; bids 
Benezet  build  bridge,  326;  birth  revealed, 
42;  blood  and  water  from,  49;  blood  of, 
manufactured,  182  ; blood  preserved,  269  ; 
blood  cleanseth  from  sin,  371 ; casts  out 
devils,  100 ; Legion,  214 ; consecrates  a 
church,  6 ; consorts  with  sinners,  60;  Mar- 
tin, 60 ; consoled  by  angels,  9 ; consoles 
Barbara,  416 ; cripples  healed  by,  69 ; cross 
of,  269  ; crowu  of  thorns  preserved,  270 
Christ  crucified  appears  to  Rosa  of  Viterbo,  20 ; 
over  Cologne  cathedral,  55 ; cup  of  the  Last 
Supper,  271 ; cures  blindness  with  spittle, 
45,  295  ; bloody  flux,  150 ; cripple,  69 ; 
one  born  blind,  48 ; paralytics,  246  ; 
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Vincent  Ferrier,  20  ; the  deaf,  89 ; the 
dumb,  122 

Christ,  death  of,  disturbed  nature,  242  ; devil 
carries  up,  96 ; devil  personates,  460 ; dove 
descends  on,  107 ; gives  Catherine  a ring, 
18  ; earthquake  at  the  death  of,  242 
Christ  enters  with  shut  doors,  60 : Clara,  61 ; 
Francis  Hieronimus,  61 ; Puul  of  the  Cross, 
61 

Christ  exchanges  hearts  with  Lutgardes,  20 
Christ,  face  of,  like  the  sun,  39 ; fasts  forty 
days,  136  ; feasting  with,  497  ; fig  tree  cursed 
by,  136 ; footprints  of,  241 ; grave-clothes 
preserved,  271;  guest  of  Gregory,  62; 
Hubert,  61 ; Julian,  62 ; hair  of,  preserved, 
264 ; hay  of  manger  preserved,  264 
Christ  identified  with  disciples,  61 : Catherine 
of  Siena,  61 ; brother  Giles,  61 ; Gregory, 
62;  Hubert  of  Brittany,  61;  John  of  St. 
Facond,  -62;  Julian,  62;  Martin,  62;  Peter 
the  banker,  63 ; Philip  Berruyer,  63 ; Saul, 
61 ; Zita,  63 

Christ,  Lazarus’s  death  known,  253 ; leaps  into 
mouth  of  Catherine,  492;  leaves  the  arms  of 
Mary,  497  ; lepers  healed  by,  239 ; lions 
fondle  and  reverence,  219 ; multiplies  food, 
145 ; nails  of  cross  preserved,  271 ; not  a 
bone  broken,  50 ; nursed  by  Catherine,  28 ; 
Coletta,  28 ; officers  sent  to  arrest,  52 ; para- 
lytic healed  by,  246 

Christ  placed  in  the  arms  of  Agnes,  24 ; Cnjetan, 
25;  Catherine,  28;  Coletta,  28;  Hermann, 
28;  John-Joseph  de  la  Croix,  21;  placed 
in  the  bed  of  Stanislaus  Kostka,  26 ; places 
himself  in  the  arms  of  Jobn-Joseph,  21 ; 
present  with  Antony,  59 ; purges  the  temple, 
301 ; recognized  by  devils,  108 ; reed  of, 
preserved,  272 ; rent  garment  of,  275  ; re- 
veals time  of  His  birth,  460 
ChriBt  restores  Jairus’s  daughter,  78 ; Lazarus, 
79 ; son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  78 
Christ,  robe  preserved,  272 ; sea  and  storm  obey, 
284 ; seamless  coat,  263 

Christ  seen  in  His  glory  by  Attalus,  297  ; 
Catherine  of  Siena,  323 ; Stephen,  297  ; 
Wulsin,  297 

Christ  sends  angels  to  comfort,  9-14  ; sends  food 
to  Benedict,  20  ; set  on  pinnacle  of  temple, 
252 ; sorrows  of,  382 ; speaks  to  Peter  of 
Verona,  446 ; spear  preserved,  272  ; sponge 
preserved,  273  ; star  at  birth  of,  296  ; swad- 
dling-clothes preserved,  264 ; tear  preserved, 
263 ; temptations  of,  302  ; title  of  accusa- 
tion, 273;  tooth  of,  preserved,  363;  turns 
water  into  wine,  335,  482 ; unclean  spirits 
cast  out,  314 

Christ  visits  Antony,  59 ; Barbara,  416 ; Ber- 
nard, 465 ; Theresa,  21 

Christ,  voice  from  heaven  speaks  to,  326 ; walks 
on  the  sea,  329  ; weighed  down  by  sin,  375 ; 
whipping-post,  274 ; wise  judgment  of,  290 ; 
wounds,  light  of  heaven,  411;  wounds  blaze 
with  light,  481 

Christian  army  supplied  with  water,  335  ; 
fathers  and  their  works,  xxxiv. ; women, 
dress  of,  501 

Christian  (Bunyan's)  and  bundle,  376 ; hears 
celestial  music,  483 ; in  the  valley,  467  ; 
tormented  by  devils,  467 
Christians,  tongueless,  speak,  292 
Christianna  suspends  pillar  in  air,  161 


Christina,  marvellous  history  of,  475 
Christo ferds,  story  of,  475  ; will  serve  tit 
mightiest,  341 ; weighed  down  by  the  Chi, 
Christ,  342,  376 

Chrysolius  carries  off  his  head,  169 
Chrysostom  and  Eudoxia,  434 ; works  of,  xxxil 
Church  burning,  uninjured,  55 ; consecrated  1 i, 
Christ,  6;  doors  open  spontaneously,  25 
369  ; sinners  cannot  pass,  435  ; pushci  . 
round  by  Dominic,  225  ; roof  held  up  1 
Virgin,  21 ; under  water,  102 ; walls  open 
Antony,  225 ; to  Sorus,  227 ; water  refus 
to  enter,  338 

Church  bells  ring  spontaneously:  Avignom. 
369  ; Fossombrone.  369  ; Lanslevillar. 
370;  Madrid,  369;  others,  373  n.;  e 
plained,  369  m. 

Churlishness,  63 : Antony  of  Padua,  64 ; bre 
turned  to  stone,  64;  governor  of  Bayer- 1 
64;  Macarius,  64;  Nabal,  63;  sister 
Pharaildis,  64 

Cicely  delivered  from  purgatory,  614 
“ Ciceri  ’’  a Shibboleth,  288 
“ Cicero  ” forbidden,  368 
Cicero’s  head  and  Fulvia,  176 
Cilice,  or  hair  shirt,  56 
Cincinnatds  made  dictator,  54 
Cinedreta’s  candle  blown  out  and  relightcl 
377 

Circe  turns  men  into  swine,  224  it. 

Cirinus  exposed  to  lions,  219 
Cistercians  carried  in  Mary’s  heart,  392 ; drc 
changed  by  Virgin,  502 
Citizen  and  sailor,  385 
City  wall  kicked  down,  91 
Clara  and  the  pyx,  397;  carried  up  to  pa; 
dise,  288 ; Christ  appears  to,  19 ; cructi 
speaks  to,  19 ; feeds  fifty  nuns  with  ht 
loaf,  146;  heals  diseases,  106;  leaves  ct 
doors  shut,  61 ; lifted  up,  216 ; mortif 
her  body,  429  ; multiplies  food,  146 ; sa 
drowning  man,  106 ; shows  Virgin  in  glo 
288 ; takes  angels’  food,  14 
Clara  di  Pugny  had  stigmata,  423 
Clare  of  Ferreol  heals  diseases,  106 ; lays; 
storm,  441 ; leper  cured  by,  240 ; mal  i 
vineyard  fertile,  386  ; odour  of  sancti  : 
511 ; resists  the  devil,  446 ; river  buoys  • 
man,  106 

Cleft  of  rock  ascribed  to  miracle,  242 
Clement,  sea  obeys,  285 ; supplies  water,  3: 
works  of,  xxxiv. 

Cloak  cures  a beggar,  151 ; Candida,  151 ; giv 
to  a beggar  by  Elizabeth,  418 ; Giles,  i 
John  of  St.  Facond,  62 ; John  the  almon 
417  ; Martin,  62 ; Odilo,  304 ; Peter 
banker,  63;  Philip  Berruyer;  63;  Vale 
431;  hung  on  a sunbeam  by:  Deic< 
298  ; Goar,  298 ; Gudula,  299  ; Leonoi 
299 ; Eobert  of  Casa  Dei,  299 ; of  St.  Jose 
261;  used  for  a raft  by  Bernardin,  ' 
Francis  of  Paula,  64;  Isidore’s  wife, 
Raymund,  65 

Clock  carried  through  air,  370;  Fursy’s,  3 
given  by  God  to  Fursy,  370 ; Peter  N olus 
396 

Clotaire  and  St.  Germanus,  176 
Clothed  in  light : Prisca,  406 
Clothes  buried  800  years  discovered,  21 
hung  on  sunbeams,  298,  299 ; restored  I 
Sabas,  139 
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Cloud  hides  ship  from' pirates,  288 
Clouds,  devil  personates,  98  n. 

Cloudy  pillar,  65 : Basilissa,  65 ; Cadoc,  65 ; 
Moses,  65 

Clovis  in  battlo  with  Alaric,  159  ; dove  at 
baptism,  108 ; pardon  sent  from  heaven,  16 
Club  for  exorcism,  103 
Cluny,  vow  of  silence  enjoined,  454 
Coach  and  horses  suspended,  235 
Coal  of  St.  Lawrence,  263 
Coals  of  fire,  383 : baron  and  malefactor,  383 
Cobweb  saves  David,  75;  Felix,  75;  Mahomet, 
75;  Dr.  Moulins,  294 

Cock  and  hen  of  Compostella,  121 ; wise  and 
foolish,  176 

Cockcrow,  65 : Peter,  65 ; Torello,  65 
C'ocobatto,  name  of  devil,  200 
Cod’s  head  reproves  Theodoric,  144 
Codros  dies  for  his  country,  376 
Coffer  miraculously  enlarged,  226 
Coffins  too  heavy  to  carry,  163,  164 
Coimbra  won  by  St.  James,  157 
Coletta,  God  talks  with,  160;  lifted  up,  216; 
nurses  infant  Jesus,  28 ; raises  the  dead, 
80 ; receives  crucifix  from  heaven,  260  ; 
ring  of,  260 

Colic  cured  by  sign  of  cross,  106 
Cologne  cathedral  uninjured  by  burning,  55 
Columba,  angel  brings  Eucharist,  493 ; Christ 
appears  to,  480  ; defended  by  a bear,  300  ; 
Dominic  appears  to,  19 ; dove  at  baptism, 
480  n. ; ecstasies  of,  309 ; her  proper  name, 
480  n. ; lives  on  the  Eucharist,  509 
Columbar,  instrument  of  torture,  xlii. 

Compacts  with  the  devil,  66 : Giles,  66; 
Gregory  Thaumaturgist, |66  ; herd  of  swine, 
06  ; Theophilus,  94 ; Wodoal,  67 
Compagnes  d’Angele,  367 
Compedes,  Tnstrument  of  torture,  xliii. 
Compostella,  sacred  fowls  of,  121 
Concord  (St. ) consoled  by  angel,  10 
Conohor  murdered  pregnant  wives,  82 
Consecrated  bread  turned  into  a serpent,  494 ; 
a stone,  494 

Constance  cured  of  sores,  458 
Constantine  and  Asoka,  67 ; dream  of,  119 ; 
sees  cross  in  skies,  72 ; sees  Nicholas  in 
dream,  119 

Constantinople,  relics  of,  275 
Consumed,  not  diminished,  67 ; at  Arras,  67 ; 
candles  of  Eucher,  67  ; Gande,  68 ; Her- 
mann, 68 ; gift  of  Lidwina,  68 ; oil  of 
Genevieve’s  lamp,  68 

Contented  beggar,  383 ; shepherd  of  Salisbury 
plain,  383 

Contentment,  383 : Pythagoras,  383 
Contest!  healed  by  relics,  266 
Conversion  of  Saul  [ Paul ],  282 
Conversions  in  large  numbers,  68 ; by  Amandus, 
79;  Cromatius,  106  ; Januarius,  209;  Peter, 
58 ; Porphyry,  130  ; Sebastian,  106 ; Vincent 
Ferrier,  68 

Cooked  chickens  resuscitated,  121 ; fish,  122 
Cope  miraculously  altered,  228 ; restores  a child 
to  life,  150 

Coni,  given  to  birds,  multiplied,  228;  levied, 
multiplied,  148 
Cornecup,  name  of  devil,  200 
Cornelia,  jewels  of,  209 
Cornelius  the  centurion,  69;  Patrick,  69 
Cornicular,  military  officer,  13 


Coronation  chair,  206 
Corporal  bleeding,  489,  490,  493 
Corruption.  (See  “ Bodies  of  Saints,”  etc.) 
Corsabrin,  stench  of  sin,  510 
Corbini  sees  Child  Christ,  59 
Cosmos  preserved  from  water,  471 
Countries  cleared  of  vermin : Argentat,  365 ; 
Castorla,  112  ; Cenomaniaby  Pavacius,  106; 
Galinaria  by  Hilary,  114 ; Ireland  by 
Patrick,  115;  Lerins  by  Honoratus,  114; 
Malta  by  St.  Paul,  115  ; Wales  by  Sampson, 
365 

Courtesan  converted,  250 
Covenant  with  beasts,  360  : Eegulus,  365 
Covetousness  is  idolatry,  384 ; the  hermit’s  cell, 
384 

Cow  and  Aventine’s  body,  168  n.;  and  Fritz’s 
body,  163 ; and  robber,  214 ; which  gave 
three  pails  of  milk,  145 
Crab  sold  ail  to  give  to  poor,  451 
Crab  with  Xavier’s  crucifix,  144  ; craved,  354 
Cracovia,  child  crucified  at,  174 
Cranium  carried  off,  169 
Cranmer,  recantation  of,  250 
Crates,  instrument  of  torture,  xlii. 

Craving  for  crab,  354;  fish,  74;  peaches,  354 
Creeds,  xxvi. 

Crete,  martyrs  of,  35  ; preserved  from  heresy,  35 
Crew  given  to  Amandus,  249  ; to  Paul,  204 
Cripple-healers : Antony  of  Padua,  69 ; Augus- 
tine, 69  ; Borromeo,  70 ; Christ,  69 ; Francis 
of  Paula,  70;  Francesca,  233;  Gudula,  70; 
Laumer,  71;  Mathia,  236;  Meinrad,  71; 
Paul,  69;  Peter  of  Verona,  71;  Rieul’s 
tomb,  71 ; Virgin  Mary,  71 
Cripples  healed,  69 : Ambrose,  69  ; Catherine 
Vial,  70  ; Germans  Cousin,  265  ; Giovanna 
Maronis,  70 ; Innocentius,  69 ; Margaret 
Montis,  70;  Slartellino  (imposture),  71  n.  ; 
Odilo,  71;  Pancrace  Schafhausen,  71; 
Fault,  70 

Crispino  cures  with  medal,  267 

Crocodiles  carry  Pacomius  on  their  back,  116; 

the  Mahdi  of  the  Soudan,  116 
Crcesus,  dream  of,  118 
Croix  St.  Ouen  (La),  73 
Croly  (Dr.),  Gehenna,  413 
Cromatius,  angel  cured,  106 
Crooked  made  straight,  234 
Crooked-back,  punishment,  89 
Cross  in  the  sky,  72 : seen  at  Migne,  near 
Poitiers,  73;  by  Acbaius,  72;  Alonzo,  72; 
Augustus,  73;  Constantine,  72;  Cyril,  72; 
John  the  Silent,  297  ; Julian’s  attempt  to 
rebuild  temple,  72;  Ouen,  73;  Procopius, 
283 ; Victor,  314 ; Waldemar  II.,  73 
Cross  in  a marble  bath,  416  ; in  stone  ascribed 
to  miracle,  241 ; luminous,  449 ; of  Christ 
preserved,  269 ; rises  up  spontaneously,  218 ; 
sent  from  heaven,  260  ; wood  of  multiplied, 
270  n„  274 

Crosses  attach  themselves  to  Jews,  72,  387 ; 
in  synagogue  of  Salamanca,  209  ; on  tombs, 

XXV. 

Crossillon  quenches  fire,  141 
Crow  feeds  a hermit,  128 ; forbidden  to  caw, 
361 ; guides  Firmatus,  165 
Crows,  devil  personates,  96 
Crowd  given  to  St.  John,  204 
Crown  bartered  for  some  water,  420 
Crown  of  thorns  preserved,  270 
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Crowns,  as  symbols,  xxv. 

Crucifix,  xix. 

Crucifix  bleeds : Deols,  600  ; Piagaro,  500  ; 
brought  to  Xavier  by  a crab,  144 ; cures 
Bruno  of  toad-poison,  18 ; held  before 
Martha,  483;  horses  lcneel  to,  177;  sent 
from  heaven  to  Coletta,  260 
Crucifix  des  Martyrs,  600 
Crucifixes,  etc.,  moving,  speaking,  497  ; Christ 
leaves  the  arms  of  Mary,  497 ; draws  back 
its  foot,  500 ; Mary  and  Child  show  a wish 
to  be  moved,  498 ; moves  its  hands,  498 ; 
nods  her  head,  499 ; takes  an  apple  from 
a boy,  497 

Crucifix  miraculous,  501 ; moves  hands  and 
eyes  (at  Athlone),  498;  nods  to  John 
Guilbert,  499;  opens  mouth  to  show  its 
new  teeth,  500  ; sheds  light  (at  Annecy), 

498 

Crucifix  speaks  to  Mme.  Bermond,  498  ; Ca- 
millus,  499  ; Clara,  19  ; Dominic,  231,  499 ; 
Emily  Bicchieri,  499 ; Francis  d’ Assisi, 

499  ; Philip  of  Neri,  501 ; Simon  Magus, 
601;  Thomas  Aquinas,  499;  Thomas  of 
Villeneuve,  499  ; Vincent  Eerrier,  500 

Crucifix  spreads  contagion,  501  n. 

Crucifix  turns  its  head : Amiens,  500 ; Boxley, 
501 

Crucifixion : seven  martyrs,  35 ; twenty-six  of 
Japan,  30 ; earthquake  at  the,  242 
Crucify  the  flesh,  428-432 
“ Crucify  the  Lord  afresh,"  384 ; sin  does  so, 
384 

Crumb  of  bread  fills  larder,  149 
Cunegunda  hangs  gloves  on  sunbeam,  299  n.; 

bed  of,  uninjured  by  fire,  140 
Cup  of  Last  Supper,  271 ; Walbert’s  curative, 
268 

Curds  given  by  angel,  205,  206 
Curtius  dies  for  country,  376 ; leaps  into  chasm, 
68 

Cuthbert,  body  incorruptible,  372;  Christ,  a 
child,  appears  to,  59 ; entertains  angel  un- 
awares, 8 ; expels  serpents  from  Fame 
islands,  231 ; fed  -by  dolphin,  127  ; eagle, 
127 ; rook,  127  ; knows  of  Egfrid’s  death, 
254  ; lulls  tempests,  231 ; miracles  of,  231 ; 
quenches  fire  by  prayer,  231 ; sees  Aidan’s 
soul  carried  to  heaven,  458  ; without  guile, 
241 

Cuthman  defeats  devil,  242 ; hangs  cloak  on 
sunbeam,  299  n. 

Cutting  blocks  with  razor,  73 : Albert  d’Ogna, 
74 , Attus  Navius  and  Tarquin,  73 
Cxpeian  accounts  for  miracles,  238 ; in  cauldron 
uninjured,  57  ; will  serve  the  strongest ; 
341 ; works  of,  xxxiv. 

Ctriaca  cured  by  Lawrence,  106 
Cyriacus,  angel  defends,  417  ; casts  out  unclean 
devil,  314,  315  ; devils  insult,  315  ; devils 
recognize,  315 

Ctril  of  Alexandria,  works  of,  xxxiv. 

Cyril,  general  of  Mount  Carmel,  commanded  to 
, go  into  Armenia,  248  ; dead  body  resusci- 
tates dead  boy,  133 ; raises  the  dead,  80 ; 
sold  all  he  had,  25  ; Virgin  appears  to,  25 ; 
vision  of,  323 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  sees  cross  in  sky,  72  ; works 
of,  xxxiv. 

Ctrl's  and  Euphrates,  390 


Dagon  broken,  177 
Damian  preserved  from  water,  471 
Damian,  crucifix  speaks,  499 
Dancing  denounced  by  miracle,  227 
Danebrog,  origin  of,  73;  order  of,  73 
Danes  betrayed  by  Shibboleth,  288 
Daniel  accused  of  prayer,  74 ; Isidore,  74 ; 
assisted  in  battle  by  Michael,  157  ; exposed  . 
to  lions,  219  ; interprets  dreams,  117  ; judg- 
ment of,  299  ; prophecy  of,  117;  retributive' 
punishment,  276 

Daniel  (St.),  body  incorruptible,  372 
Danish  king  (A)  and  the  Magi,  340 
Dante’s  inferno,  413 ; paradise,  411 ; triads,  409 
Danube  restrained,  407 
Daria  defended  by  lion,  300 
Darkness  turned  to  light,  384 ; Valentine  and . 
Asterius,  384 

Dates  of  dogmas,  fete-days,  titles,  etc.,  xxxv. 
Dativus  and  the  devil,  97 
Daughter  murdered  by  prayer,  228 
David  and  angel  of  death,  5 ; and  plague  stayed,1. 
253 

David  and  draught  of  water,  74 ; Alexander  - 
the  great,  74  n, ; Edward  I.,  74  n. ; sir  Philip 
Sidney,  74 ; Thomas  Aquinas,  74 
David  drives  away  evil  spirit,  100;  in  cave  of  I 
Adullam,  75  ; saved  by  spider’s  web,  75  ; . 
Felix,  75  ; Mahomet,  75 ; weighted  with.; 
sin,  375 

David  (St.),  asleep,  not  dead,  458 
David  of  Sweden  hangs  cloak  on  sunbeam, i, 
299  n. 

Day  for  a year,  384  : William  of  Paris,  385 
Deacon,  angel  personates  a,  165 
Dead  bird  resuscitated,  87  ; body  lifts  itself  up, , 
31 

Dead  body  too  heavy  to  lift,  162  ; Drogo,  162 ; : 
Fritz,  163 ; Gudu'la,  163;  Martin,  163  ; Ilemi, 
164;  Quirinus  and  Balbina,  164;  three 
saints,  164 ; Valery,  165 
Dead,  burying,  enjoined,  29  n.,  303 
Dead  giving  instruction  about  their  body,  28 : 
Angelus,  29 ; Eleutherius,  29  ; Fructuosus,- 
29  ; Gamaliel,  29;  Hilary,  30 ; Januarius,  31 ; 
John  the  Baptist,  29  ; Leocadia,  485  ; 
Longinus,  31 ; Lucian,  31 ; Maura,  etc., 
31 ; Patroclos,  28  ; Restitute,  407  ; Sebas- 
tian, 32  ; Vincent  of  Spain,  32 
Dead,  hearing,  speaking,  moving,  75  ; Antony’s 
father,  75  ; Basil,  75  ; Catherine,  76  ; 
Catherine  of  Bologna,  76;  Donatus,  76; 
Euphrosina,  76;  Injurieux,  etc.,  77; 
Macarius,  77  ; Mary  Magdalene  of  Pazzi, 
77;  Melor,  77;  Putriclc,  77;  Paul  of  Trois 
Chateaux,  77  ; Peter,  75  ; relics,  76 ; P.eticus, 
78  ; Scholastica,  77  ; Severinus,  78 ; Silvi- 
nus,  78 ; Stanislaus  of  Cracow,  78 ; Tor- 
quatus,  78 ; two  nuns,  75 
Dead  man  acquits  of  murder  : Antony’s  father, 
75  ; a monk,  75  ; certifies  sale  of  land,  78 
Dead  monk  hears  and  speaks,  78 
Dead  raised  to  life,  78  : Alexander,  241 ; Aman- 
dus — one  executed,  79  ; Attalus — two  deac 
men,  79 ; Austrebertba — a nun,  439 ; Avitus 
—a  disciple,  79  ; Benedict— lad  crushed  by 
fall,  80  ; peasant’s  child,  80 ; Bernard  o! 
Abbeville,  230 ; Christ— Jairus’s  daughter. 
78  ; Lazarus,  79  ; son  of  widow,  78 ; Coletta 
— several  persons,  80  ; Cyril,  80  ; Dominic — 
a carpenter,  80;  Neapolion,  81;  son  of  tJ 
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matron,  80  ; Eleutberius  — governor’s 
daughter,  81;  Elisha — Shunammite’s  son, 
79  ; Francis  Hieronimus — dead  infant,  82 ; 
Francis  of  Paula,  232 ; his  nephew,  81 ; 
Fursy — king’s  daughter,  81;  Galla  — a 
maiden,  82 ; George  of  Cappadocia,  82 ; 
Germanus  of  Scotland,  91 ; Gildas — Trifina, 
82 ; Godard— procession  of  dead  men,  82 ; 
llilarion— three  young  nobles,  82 ; Hilary — 
unbaptized  infant,  83 ; Jairus’s  daughter 
raised,  78  ; James  of  Tarentaise,  83 ; Jovian 
raised  by  Julian,  83;  Julian  raised  Anas- 
tasius,  405 ; Jovian,  83 ; son  of  Anastasius, 
83;  son  of  Pruila,  83;  king’s  daughter 
raised,  81;  Laban  raised  for  Viaticum,  83; 
Lazarus  raised  by  Christ,  78 ; Marianne  de 
Jesus,  84;  Martin  raised  catechumen,  84; 
man  hanged,  84  ; one  three  days  dead,  84  ; 
Melanius— old  man’s  son,  84 ; Neapolion 
raised,  81 ; Paul  Fabricius  raised,  85 ; Peter 
Armengol  six  days  hung,  79 ; Peter  of 
Gallia,  237  ; Philip  of  Neri — Fabricius, 
85 ; Placidus,  237 ; 1’oppo — shepherd  killed 
by  wolf,  85  ; Pruila’s  son  raised,  83 ; 
Sticerdos  raised  Laban,  84 ; Servasius  re- 
stored to  life,  85  ; Severin  and  Silvinus,  78 ; 
raised  a woman,  85  ; Severus — man  for  con- 
fession, 85 ; Shunammite’s  son  raised,  79  ; 
Simon  Magus  waiting  to  be  raised,  87 ; 
Simplicius  raised  by  Zanobi,  87  ; Stanislaus 
raised  Peter,  78  ; Valery — man  hanged,  85  ; 
Vincent  Ferrier,  86 ; a Jew,  86 ; Wulfran 
restored  Ovon,  86  ; Zanobi — five  persons,  86 
Dead  raised  to  be  baptized,  83 ; to  make  con- 
fession, 80,  85 ; to  receive  Viaticum,  83 ; 
twice,  232 

Dead  raised,  explained  by  anesthetics,  87 ; 
asphyxia,  87  ; epilepsy,  87  ; human  hiber- 
nation, 88  ; hypnoism,  87  ; imposture,  87  ; 
mesmerism,  87  ; simulated  deaths,  87  ; 
suspended  animation,  87 
Dead,  two  nuns,  hear  and  speak,  75 
Dead  woman  restored  to  life,  441  : Catherine, 
441 

Deadly  sins  (Seven),  xxvi. 

Deaf  and  dumb  spirit  cast  out ; by  Christ,  122, 
123 ; Placidus,  237  ; Itemi,  123 
Deaf  made  to  hear:  by  Christ,  89;  Dionysius, 
168  ; Genevieve,  89  ; Isidore,  235  ; Placidus, 
237 

Dearth  forestalled : by  Joseph,  89 ; Remi,  89 
Deatli  announced  by  birds : Kenhelm’s,  371  ; 
Meinrad’s,  371;  of  three  martyrs,  371; 
braying  in  a mortar,  375 
Deatli  at  the  door,  385  ; citizen  and  sailor,  385 
Death  deferred  for  a robe,  22 
Death-feigning  a trick,  87 
Deatli  of  Bernard  miraculously  announced,  230 
Death  of  Christ,  242 ; Apian,  242  ; Boniface, 
242  ; twenty  martyrs,  243  ; Vitus,  243 
Death  of  Judas,  213 ; Arius,  213 
Death-terrors,  • 385  : Charles  IX.,  385;  Decius 
and  Valerian,  385  ; Giovanni,  386 ; Guise, 
385  ; a priest,  386  ; Theodoric,  144 
Death-trick  exposed,  87 
Decius  and  Valerian,  death-terrors,  385 
Decius  Mcs  dies  for  his  country,  37G 
Decretals  of  Isidore,  183 
Deer  flics  to  saint  for  refuge,  360 
Defended.  (See  *' God  protects") 

Deformed  cured  by  Isidore,  235 


Deicoi.a  hangs  cloak  on  sunbeam,  298 ; protects 
wild  boar,  359 

Delicate,  name  of  devil,  200,  203 
Delilaii,  89  : Jonathan  son  of  Darius,  90 
Delivered  from  captivity,  380 ; from  the  fowler, 
391 ; Asissum  nunnery,  397 
Delivered  from  prison,  90 : Alexander  and 
Hermes,  59 ; Apollo  and  others,  90 ; Celsus, 
91  ; Erasmus,  57  ; Felix,  91 ; Fortunatus 
and  others,  404;  Germanus,  91 ; Joseph  of 
Arimatbea,  91;  Julian  of  Antioch,  91; 
Peter,  90  ; Peter  the  exorcist,  91 ; Peter  II., 
92 ; Robert  of  Sille,  92 ; Savinian,  408  ; 
Servasius  from  a pit,  85  ; thieves  of  Rennes, 
92 ; Virgin  Mary  delivered  Robert  Sille,  92 
Demoniac,  devil  personates,  97 
Demoniacs  cured  by  spittle,  234  ; touching  a 
garment,  150,  152 ; by  Antony,  150  ; Julian, 
236 ; Lubin,  152 

Demoniacs  possessed  by  cat,  93 ; by  spirit  of 
truth,  92 ; Mme.  de  Bermond,  92 ; reveal 
tomb  of  Solemnius,  93.  (See  “ Imposture ”) 
Denial  of  Christ,  250  : Cranmer,  250  ; Jerome, 
250 ; Marcellinus,  251 ; Peter,  250 
Denis  (St.),  lamp-oil  consumes  not,  68.  (See 
“ Dionysius  ’’) 

Dextsa  a mother,  43 
Deols,  image  bleeds,  500 ; moves,  500 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  486,  502 
Desert  made  fertile,  386 ; banks  of  the  Rhone, 
386 ; Berlin,  386  n. ; Clara,  386 ; Giles,  386  ; 
Honore,  386 ; Lerins,  386 
Desidebius  and  budding  rod,  53;  carries  off 
his  head,  168;  murdered,  175;  relics  of, 
curative,  264 

Desmond,  asleep,  not  dead,  457 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem  foretold,  256  ; of  the 
temple,  256 ; J ulian’s  attempt  to  rebuild, 
386 

Device  of  Francis  given  him  by  St.  Michael. 
(See  “ Dress  ”) 

Devil,  devils,  xix. ; and  the  sick  man,  212; 
annoys  Benedict,  160  ; Meinrad,  12  ; An- 
tony’s conflict  with,  452,  468 
Devi  1 and  the  pilgrims,  245 
Devil,  ass  refuses  to  receive,  170 
Devil  blows  out  candles : Gudula,378;  Laumer, 
378;  Martha,  482;  carries  Benedicta  to  high 
rock,  100;  roof  of  Notre-Dame,  100;  Christ 
to  temple  pinnacle.  99 ; top  of  high  moun- 
tain, 99  ; Edward  I.  to  hell,  460  ; Gertrude 
von  Oosten  into  air,  96 

Devil  defeated,  93  : by  Benedict,  94  ; Cuthman, 
242 ; Dunstan,  94 ; Patrick,  94 ; Tbeophilus,94 
Devil,  diploma,  given  to,  66 ; driven  from 
temple  of  Diana,  411 ; Apollo,  411;  escapes 
through  belfry,  97  ; four  scourges  of,  187 
Devil  full  of  mischief,  95  ; Euphrasia,  95  ; Ger-  • 
manus  of  Scotland,  96  ; holy  water  repels, 
505;  hunted  upwards,  195,  201  ; ill-treated 
by,  95,  210-212;  impleads  a dying  man, 
212;  Bernard,  212;  Job,  211;  insolent  to 
Bernard,  314;  Cyriacus,  315  ; liar.  104;  An- 
tony, 104,  387  ; Mabo  called  ass,  103 ; man’s 
adversary,  387  ; Francisco,  387  ; monks  of 
Mount  Avernia,  338;  possessed  by  spirit 
of  truth,  92;  promised  to  meet  Zeno,  102; 
prove  transubstantiation,  492;  pushes 
Euphrasia  into  pond,  8;  into  scalding 
water,  95 ; out  of  window,  95 ; receives  a 
diploma,  66 
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Devil  shot,  182  ; tall  as  the  sky,  104 

Devil  takes  men  up  into  the  air,  96  : Benedicts, 
96 ; Christ,  96 ; Gertrude  von  Oosten,  96 

Devil  tells  half-truths,  104 : Antony,  104 ; 
Maurus,  104 

Devil  tormented  before  time,  104 : by  Christ, 
101 ; Victor  of  Plancy,  104 

Devil  torments  Antony  of  Padua,  463;  Antony 
the  Great,  462 ; Christian,  46?  ; Ililarion, 
468;  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  463;  Komuald, 
408 

Devil,  tradition  about,  453;  weights  building- 
stones,  161;  pillars,  161;  works  miracles, 
186 

Devil’s  advocate,  212  n. 

Devil’s  diploma,  66;  dyke,  Brighton,  242;  testi- 
mony to  transubstantiation,  492 

Devils  assume  sundry  forms,  96,  99  : Ambrose, 
99 ; anchorite,  96 ; angels,  99,  428,  460  ; 
blackbird,  97 ; black  child,  302 ; black  dog, 
97 ; black  horse,  97  ; brawler,  97 ; bull,  97  ; 
camel,  303 ; camel  laden  with  bread,  303 ; 
celestial  visitants,  99  ; Christ,  450 ; clouds, 
96  n. ; demoniac,  97 ; dogs,  97  ; dragon,  96, 
9S  ; Ethiopian,  97,  98 ; flatterer,  99  ; Francis 
d’ Assisi,  99  ; gentleman,  98 ; goat,  96  n. ; 
horse,  96  n. ; black  imp,  97;  jonchets  or 
knuckle-bones,  98  ; Leufredus,  100  ; levia- 
than, 96  ; lightning,  96  ; lion,  96,  99  ; man, 
303;  monk,  99;  mouse,  100,  199;  old 
woman,  245  ;*  prophet,  96  ; rain,  96  n. ; 
ravenous  man,  99  ; rooks,  98  ; serpent,  96  ; 
smoke,  97 ; tempest,  96  n. ; tigers,  99  ; two 
worms,  99;  Virgin  Mary,  99,  450;  young 
lady,  99 

Devils  cast  out,  100  : by  Bernard,  '314  ; of  Bre- 
gentz,  101;  child  and  the  candle,  100 ; Christ, 
100  ; Dibdale,  100  ; Diocletian’s  daughter, 
314,  316 ; Euphrasia,  101 ; Gall,  101 ; Galla, 
101 ; Germanus,  234 ; Gregory  the  Great, 
101 ; Laumer,  101 ; Macarius,  99 ; Marcel- 
linus,  101 ; Marwood,  101 ; Maurelius,  236 ; 
Paul  the  Simple,  102 ; Placidus,  237 ; Eemi, 
49 ; Sulpice,  102  ; Victor,  102 ; Vitus,  409  ; 
Zeno,  102 ; also  by  blackguarding  him,  103 ; 
burning  his  effigy,  103;  calling  him  nick- 
names, 103 

Devils  cast  out  assume  visible  forms,  202 ; causes 
diseases,  49  100,  102 ; storms,  245  ; com- 

pacts with,  66;  confess  the  doctrines  of 
Arius  false,  103;  the  doctrines  of  Ambrose 
true,  103 ; the  doctrines  of  Julian  true,  83  ; 
converted  by  Xhecla,  117 ; declares  Arius 
heretic,  103 

Devils,  names  of : Anonymos,  203  ; Bernon,  200 ; 
Bonjour,  200 ; Cocobatto,  200  ; Comecup, 
200 ; Delicate,  200,  203 ; Filpot,  203 ; Fliber- 
digibet,  200 ; Frateretto,  200,  203  ; Haber- 
dicut,  200 ; Haberdidance,  203  ; Hilcho, 
203;  Hob,  200,  203;  Jolly  Jenkin,  200; 
Kellicocam,  200 ; Killico,  200,  203;  Legion, 
215;  Lusty,  200  ; Lusty  Dick,  200,  203; 
Lusty  Huifcappe,  203  ; Lusty  Jolly,  203  ; 
Maho,  103,  197,  200  ; Modion,  19? ; Motubi- 
zanto,  200 ; Nur,  200  ; Portericho,  200  ; 
Pourdieu,  200  ; Pudding  and  Thame,  200 ; 
Puffe,  200 ; Purr,  200,  203 ; Smolkin,  200, 
202 ; Wilkin,  200 

Devils  recognize  Ambrose,  103 ; Bernard,  314 ; 
Christ,  103  ; Cyriacus,  315  ; Hilarion,  103 ; 
Marculphus,  103 


Devils  resisted,  446 : Clara,  446 ; Patrick,  446 
Devil-mastix,  202 
Devota,  soul  like  dove,  459 
Diana,  idol  shattered,  178 
Diana  of  Chiers  overthrown,  432  ; of  Creto 
broken,  178;  of  Ephesus,  105;  image  of 
the  Virgin,  105 ; temple  burned  down,  178  ; 
pulled  down,  411 
Dibdale  casts  out  devils,  100 
Didacus  miraculously  fed,  127 ; rescues  child 
from  oven,  122 

Dido  and  bull’s  hide,  105;  Eigobert,  105; 
Yakutsk,  105 

Diminished.  (See  “ Consumed,”  etc.) 

Dinner  miraculously  provided,  337 
Dixoceates  appears  to  Perpetua,  483 
Diocletian  and  guardsman’s  son,  255  ; daughter 
exorcised,  314,  316 
Diooenes  and  Alexander,  434 
Diontsius  carries  off  his  head,  168 ; cures  tlio 
deaf,  blind,  dumb,  168 
Diploma  given  to  devil,  66 
Disease  and  sin  synonymous,  49 
Diseases  cured,  105 : by  Christ,  105;  Clara,  106; 
Clare,  106 ; Lawrence,  106 ; Marculphus, 
106  ; Placidus,  106  ; Sebastian,  106 
Disfigured  for  Christ’s  sake,  388 : Angadrema, 
388;  Angela,  388;  Enimia,  388;  Eusebia, 

389  ; Isberga,  390 ; Syra,  390 
Dismas,  penitent  thief,  249 
Dismemberment  of  Malchus,  224 

Divided  kingdom,  390 : Cyrus  and  the  Euphrates, 

390 

Divination,  44 

Doctor  supposed  an  angel,  28  n. 

Dodo  had  stigmata,  423 

Dog,  dogs,  awed  by  prayer,  365  ; sign  of  cross, 
365;  devil  personates,  97;  eat  Bolislaus, 
210;  Jezebel,  209  ; feeds  Simon  Stock,  128 ; 
protects  Maximus,  364;  refuse  the  holy 
wafer,  491 ; speaks  with  human  voice,  294 
Dolphin  feeds  Cuthbert,  127  ; saves  Jonah,  212; 
Luciau’s  body,  31 

Dojunic  and  gift  of  fish,  153 ; books,  etc.,  not 
wetted  by  water,  231  ; crucifix  speaks  lo, 
231,499;  dead  raised  by,  80  ; enters  church, 
doors  closed,  231 ; ghost  appears  to  Aveliin, 
18 ; Columba,  19 ; lifted  up,  232  ; miracles 
of,  231 ; rain  does  not  rvet,  231 ; restores  to 
life  a carpenter,  80 ; lad,  80  ; Neapolion, 
81 ; saved  forty  from  drowning,  232 ; sees 
Francis,  61 ; silence  observed  by,  456  n.  ; 
supplied  with  money  for  ferry,  231 ; tries 
Albigenses  by  fire,  393 ; visions  of,  323 
Dominica  Lazzari  had  stigmata,  423 
Dominican  Order  loved  by  Virgin  Mary,  48? 
Domitian  ( Emperor ),  three  sentences,  290 
Domitian  1st.),  subdues  dragon,  112 
Donates  answered  by  dead  woman,  76  ; makes 
dead  speak,  76  ; mends  glass  goblet,  397 
Donates  of  Arezzo  loose  one  bound  by  devil,  51 
Donatus  (not  the  above)  kills  dragon  with 
spittle,  295  ; supplies  water,  332 
Donna  of  Aragon  healed  by  relics,  266 
Doors  closed,  Christ  enters,  60 ; Francis,  61 ; 
Clara  leaves,  61 ; Paul  de  la  Croix,  61 ; 
Dominic,  231 ; open  spontaneously,  234 ; 
opened  by  prayer,  442 ;.  by  Eusebius,  442 ; 
Paul  and  Silas,  247.  (See  “Gates  opening  ") 
Doristheus,  angels  appear  to,  479  ; sea  gives 
up,  451 
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Dorothy  Lazesque  gives  Eucharist  to  Jew,  494 
Dove,  doves,  107 : Aldegundis,  107 ; Albert, 
107 ; Ambrose,  107  ; Angelus,  175  ; Aus- 
trebertha,  107  j Basil,  107 ; Braulio,  107 ; 
Briocus,  107  ; Catherine,  107  ; Catherine  of 
Kacconigi,  108;  Celestine,  110  n. ; Christ, 

107  ; Clovis,  108  ; Devota,  459  ; Dunstan, 

108  ; Eulalia,  459 ; Fabian,  108  ; Georgia, 
109;  Gregory,  109;  Hilary, 109;  Ives,110; 
Julia,  109;  Mahomet,  110;  Maurilius,  109; 
Medard,  109;  Kemi,  110;  Rieul  or  Regulus, 
371 ; Samson,  110 ; Scholastica,  460 ; Seve- 
rus,  110 ; Theresa,  296 

Dove  brings  chrism,  108  ; veil,  107  ; wine,  108  ; 
Viaticum,  107 

Dove,  Holy  Ghost  like : Ambrose,  107 ; Austre- 
bertha,  107 ; Braulio,  107 ; Catherine  of 
Siena,  107  ; Christ,  107  ; Maurilius,  109 
Dove,  soul  like  : Alcuin,  458  ; Angelus,  175  ; 
Briocus,  459  ; Devota,  459 ; Erasmus,  109  n. ; 
Eulalia,  459  ; Germanus,  460  ; Julia,  109  ; 
Medard,  109  ; Peter  the  Exorcist,  8 ; Scho- 
lastica, 460 ; Theresa,  296 
Doves  announce  death  ol'  three  martyrs,  371 ; 
feed  Auxentius,  1 26 ; Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria, 127  ; guide  a ship,  459  ; point  out 
site  for  monastery,  110 ; write  Ave, 
Mama,  110 

Doves  whisper  to  Celestine,  110  n. ; Gregory 
the  Great,  109;  Mahomet,  109 
Dragon,  devil  personates,  96,  98;  killed  with 
spittle,  295;  threatens  to  devour  monk, 
117;  worshipped  at  Hierapolis,  116 
“Dragon’s  Abyss,”  115 

Dragons  of  note ; Bel  and  dragon,  111 ; Boa 
burnt  to  death,  113;  of  the  Alps,  111; 
Auvergne,  112;  Brittany,  116;  Cenomania, 
116;  Dalmatia,  113;  Dieppe,  113;  Hiera- 
polis, 116;  Huy,  112;  Libya,  113;  Mehun 
sur  la  Loire,  114;  Paris,  114;  Rouen,  116; 
Soissons,  112;  Tarascon,  115;  the  Tarn, 
114;  Thrace,  117  ; Witur,  115 
Dragon-slayers : Anthony,  111 ; Bernard  of 
Menthon,  111;  Caluppa,  112;  Daniel,  111 ; 
St.  Domitian,  112;  Eutychius,  112;  Fron- 
ton, 112 ; George  of  Coventry,  113 ; George 
of  Lydda,  112;  Germanus,  113;  Hilarion, 
113;  Hilary,  114;  Honoratus,  114 ; llerius, 
114;  Lifard,  114;  Marcel,  114;  Martha, 
115;  Pacomius,  116;  Patrick,  115;  Paul 
de  Leon,  115 ; Paul  of  Ptolemais,  221 ; 
Pavacius,  116;  Philip,  116;  Romanus, 
116;  Sampson  of  Wales,  116;  Simon  and 
Jude,  116;  Theclo  Haimant,  117;  Theo- 
doras of  Heraclea,  117 

Dreams,  xix. ; among  Greeks,  118 ; attendants 
on  god  of,  119;  books  about,  119;  Daniel 
interprets,  117;  solution  attempted,  120; 
unchaste,  called  Ephialtes,  314  n. 

Dreams,  remarkable,  117:  Abimelech,  118; 
Agamemnon,  118;  Alexander,  118 ; Bruno, 
119;  Constantine,  119;  Croesus,  118 ; He- 
cuba, 119;  Jacob,  118;  Joseph,  118,  119; 
Joseph  of  Nazareth,  118;  Nebuchadnezzar, 
117, 119;  Penelope,  119 ; Pharaoh,  117, 119 ; 
Pharaoh’s  baker,  117,  119 ; butler,  117, 119 ; 
Pindar,  118;  Sennadius,  119 
Dress  prescribed,  601 : Alberic,  502  ; Christian 
women,  501 ; Cistercians,  502 ; Jewish 
priests,  501 ; Norbert,  502 ; premonstra- 
tensians,  502 ; scallop-shells,  502 ; servitors 
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of  Mary,  502;  Simon  Stock,  503.  (See 
“ Chasuble,”  “ Device,”  “ Gifts  from 
Heaven,”  “ Scapular,”  etc.) 

Drink  given  to  Clara  by  Christ,  14 
Drinking  nothing,  450 

Dhogo  or  Dmjon,  body  too  heavy,  162  ; fire  in- 
nocuous to,  140 ; fountain  of,  163  n. ; in 
two  places  at  once,  470 

Drought  relieved : of  Arabia,  by  John  Climacus, 
130;  Auvergne,  by  Bunt,  129;  Egypt,  by 
Hilarion,  130 ; Gaza,  by  Porphyry,  130 ; 
Israel,  by  Elijah,  129 ; Jerusalem,  by 
Sabas,  130 ; Mans,  by  Serenus,  130 ; Meli- 
tena,  by  Euthymius,  129 ; Palestine,  by 
John  Climacus,  130;  Spain,  by  Ouen,  130 ; 
by  Isidore,  235  ; Verzy,  by  Basil,  129 
Drunkard,  child  converts,  356 
Druon  in  two  places  at  once,  470 
Drusilla  healed  by  relics,  266 
Dry  bones,  120 : Aldebrand's  roast  partridge, 
121;  Andrew  of  Segni,  121;  body  of  Stanis- 
laus cut  up  and  restored,  120;  boiled 
chicken  of  Nicholas,  122  ; child  boiled,  122; 
roasted,  121 ; cooked  food  resuscitated,  121 ; 
Ezekiel’s  valley,  120 ; fried  fish  resusci- 
tated, 122 ; sacred  fowls  of  Compostella, 
121 

Dry  stick  watered,  244 

Dumb  idols,  390  ; Egypt,  390 ; made  so  by 
Simon  and  Jude,  390 

Dumb  made  to  speak,  122:  by  Christ,  122; 
Galla,  123 ; image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  124 ; 
Isidore,  235;  Maurus,  123;  Peter  the  martyr, 
123 ; Peter  Thomas,  124  ; Placidus,  237  ; 
Remi,  123;  Sebastian,  123 ; Vincent  Ferrier, 
124;  in  Decapolis,  122;  Milan,  123;  Reims, 
123 ; Valentia,  124 

Dumb  woman  wishes  three  things,  124 ; speaks, 
124 

Dumbness  imposed,  237 

Dunstan  and  angel,  289  ; dove  lights  on,  108 ; 
lyre  plays  spontaneously,  94 ; presented  in 
infancy,  289 ; pushes  church  round,  225 ; 
seizes  devil  by  nose,  94 ; supplies  water 
332,  333 ; thinks  doctor  an  angel,  28  n. ; 
meteors,  angels,  28  n. 

Duprat  and  sheriff’s  wife,  182 

Durand  of  Bridon  redeemed  from  purgatory,  514 

Dussendorf,  child  crucified  at,  174 

Duty  of  saints,  xix. 

Dying  man  and  devil,  212 

Eagle,  eagles,  feed  Cutlibert,  127 ; Modestus 
and  others,  409  ; Robert,  128;  Stanislaus, 
120  ; Vitus,  129 ; honour  Servasius’s  body, 
85  ; points  out  site  for  convent,  507 
Earthen  Jar  converted  into  silver,  417 
Earthquake  at  death,  242,  243 
“ Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,"  437 
E.  C.  B.,  conceit  about  the  rose,  447 
Ecclesiastic  sent  to  cut  green  wheat,  225 
Ecclesiastical  symbols,  xxv. ; crosses  on  tombs, 

xxv.  ; crowns,  xxv. ; three  theological 
virtues,  xxv. ; four  attributes  of  glorified 
bodies,  xxv. ; cardinal  virtues,  xxvi. ; sym- 
bols or  creeds,  xxvi. ; vows,  xxvi. ; five 
Christian  verities,  xxvi. ; seven  deadly  sins, 

xxvi.  ; gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  xxvi. ; joys 
of  Mary,  xxvi. ; orders  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  xxvi. ; sorrows  of  Mary,  xxvi. ; 
sacraments,  xxvii. ; spiritual  works  of 
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mercy,  xxvi. ; corporal  works  of  mercy, 
xxvi. ; virtues,  xxvii. ; eight  canonical 
hours,  xxvii. ; ten  virtues  of  the  Virgin 
Wary,  xxvii. ; twelve  articles  of  the  symbol, 
xxvii. ; fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  xxviii. ; 
numeric  remembrancers,  xxviii. ; fifteen 
mysteries,  xxviii. ; ladder  leading  to  para- 
dise, xxix. ; monumental  figures,  xxx. ; 
rosary,  xxix. ; tonsures,  xxix. 

Ecstasies,  xx. 

Ecstatici,  308 ; Greek,  308 ; Anna  Maria  Taigi, 
312 ; Augelus,  308 ; Barontius,  309 ; Bene- 
dicta,  309;  Catherine,  309;  Colombo,  309  ; 
Flora,  310;  Francis,  310;  Frodibert,  310; 
Fursy,  310;  Gertrude,  311;  Giles,  311: 
Ignatius  Loyola,  311 ; Jeanne  Mary,  311 ; 
John-Joseph,  311  ; Joseph  of  Copertino, 
311;  Livier  de  Ripa,  312;  Mary  Magdalene 
de  Pazzi,  312;  Odilia,  312;  Paul,  308; 
Theresa,  312  ; Thomas  of  Villeneuve,  313 ; 
Veronica,  313  ;•  Verulus,  313;  Victor,  314 
Eculeus  or  Equuleus,  instrument  of  torture, 
"xli.,  10 

Edward  the  Confessor  “touched,”  300;  keeps 
absolute  silence,  456  n. 

Edward  the  Martyr,  body  cures  blind  man,  133 
Edward  I.  claims  Scotland,  22 ; declines  draught 
of  water,  74  n. ; touched  for  king’s  evil,  306 
Edivard  III.  gives  Calais  to  his  queen,  205 
Eel  restores  beauty,  390 
Egfrid’s  death  known,  254 
Eoidids.  (See  “Giles”) 

Eowix,  key  in  fish,  142  ; reliquary,  143 
Egypt,  oracle  silenced,  390 
Egyptian  custom,  437 ; idol  immovable,  462 
Egyptians  judged  their  dead,  212  n. 

Eight  canonical  hours,  xxvii. 

Eighteen  martyrs  of  Saragossa,  35 
Einsieden,  image  of,  1S4 
Eldebod  and  Maximus,  321 
Election  of  bishops,  124 : Matthias,  124 ; Nicho- 
las, 124;  William  of  Rourges,  124 
Elements  obey  Hugh  of  Poitiers,  444;  John- 
Joseph,  444 

Eledtherics,  angels  bring  pardon,  16 ; aureola 
of,  40 ; chains  fall  off,  59  ; directions  about 
relics,  29 ; raises  the  dead,  81 ; released  from 
prison,  59 

Eleven  thousand  virgins,  martyrs,  38 

Elfrida  murders  Edward,  133 

Elijah  and  Raal,  124;  talc  proved  true,  124; 

Pantaloon  arraigns  Roman  priests,  125 
Elijah  and  widow,  125;  Blaise  and  hog,  125; 
Isidore  and  empty  pot,  125;  Lupicin  and 
wheat  sheaf,  125 ; Rusticus  and  joint  of  pork, 
126 

Elijah,  chariot  of,  131 : Germanus,  131 
Elijah  goes  forty  days  on  angels’  food,  126 : 
Albert,  126 

Elijah  fasts  forty  days,  136 : Girist,  136 ; Francis 
of  Paula,  136 ; Moses,  136 ; Stylites,  136  ; 
Dr.  Tanner,  136  n. 

Elijah  fed  by  ravens,  126 : Antony,  12S ; Aux- 
entius  by  a pigeon,  126 ; Cadoc  by  a mouse, 
126;  Calais  by  a sparrow,  127;  Catherine 
by  a dove,  127  ; Cuthbert  by  dolphin,  127  ; 
eagle,  127 ; rook,  127  ; Didicus  by  God,  127 ; 
Erasmus  by  a crow,  128  n. ; four  hermits 
miraculously,  127 ; Giles,  127 ; Gontran, 
weasel  shows  hidden  treasures,  129 ; hermit 
fed  by  lion,  123 ; Marinus  by  bears,  128 ; Mo- 


destus,  Vitus,  etc.,  by  eagles,  409  ; Moulitis 
by  hen,  128 ; Paul  the  hermit  by  crow,  128 ; 
Robert  by  eagle,  123  ; Simon  Stock  by  dog, 
128 ; Sorus  by  stag,  128 ; Stephen  by  bird, 

_ 12S ; Vitus  by  eagles,  129 ; Wyat  by  cat,  129 
Elijah,  fountain  of,  335 ; God  answers  him  by 
fire,  156;  Jordan  divides  for,  337 
Elijah  makes  rain  cease  or  fall,  129 : Basil,  129 ; 
Bont,  129;  Euthymius,  129  ; Hilarion,  130 ; 
John  Climacus,  130 ; Ouen,  130 ; Peter 
Thomas,  130;  Porphyry,  130;  Sabas,  130; 
Serenus,  130;  the  Thundering  Legion,  131 
Elijah,  mantle  parts  Jordan,  64 ; not  dead,  457 ; 
repeated  in  prayers,  445 ; sends  letter  from 
heaven,  436 

Elijah  spirited  away,  131 : Antony,  131 ; Maidoc, 
131;  Restituta,  131.  (See  “ Martha  ”) 
Elijah,  translation  of,  132 : Paul  the  hermit,  132 
Eligius  to  shoe  a horse  cuts  off  its  leg,  228 
Eltphaz  the  Temauite  rebuked,  256 
Elisha  and  the  axe,  132  : Benedict,  132 ; Gerard 
and  the  reliquary,  133 ; Leufredus,  133 ; 
Will  Iran  and  the  patten,  133 
Elisha  and  the  Moabite,  133  : Bernard,  230 ; 
blind  man  and  St.  Edward.  133;  boy  and 
Gertrude,  133;  girl  and  Fridian,  133;  girl 
and  Virgilius,  134;  Malachy’s  dead  body 
restores  withered 'hand,  134 ; Restituta,  180  ; 
young  man  and  Cyril,  133;  Wulfrau  and 
baron’s  daughter,  134 

Elisha  called  “ Bald-pate,”  134 : Leufredus, 
134 ; dead  body  restores  life,  257  ; heals 
waters  of  Jericho,  134  ; Xavier,  135;  Jordan 
divides  for,  337 ; multiplies  food,  145 ; re- 
stores Shutiammite’s  son,  79 ; staff  restores 
dead,  257 

Elisabeth  a mother,  42 ; birth  of  sou  foretold, 
42 

Elizabeth  touched  for  king’s  evil,  306 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  449;  bread  turned  to 
roses,  449 ; gives  state  robe  to  beggar,  418 
Elizabeth  of  Waldsech  lives  on  the  Eucharist, 
509 

Elm  covered  with  leaves,  when  dead,  54 
Elmo,  candle  inextinguishable,  305 ; fires  of,  305 
Eloi,  riches  of,  261 
Elymas  and  Paul,  247 
Eman,  horse  stolen,  214 

Emiliana,  child  Christ  appears  to,  60 ; observes 
absolute  silence,  454 ; takes  on  herself  an- 
other’s sins,  320 
Esiilics  promised  a son,  43 
Emu.y  Bicciiieui  sees  Christ,  480 ; crucifix  speaks 
to,  489 

Emmanuel,  guardian  angel  of  Rosalia,  504 
Emmerich.  (See  “ Catherine,”  etc.) 

Endor,  witch  of,  341 ; explained,  345  n. 
Endymion  asleep,  not  dead,  458 
Enemies  confounded,  391 ; turned  back,  391 ; 
Attila,  391 ; Badagars,  391 ; Genevieve,  391 ; 
Xavier,  391 

Engelbert,  soul  like  moon,  459 
Engeacia,  martyrdom  of,  35 
Engraved  on  the  heart,  391:  “Calais” — queen 
Mary,  391;  “Cistercians” — Virgin  Mary, 
392;  “Felipe” — Montpensier, 391;  “Jesus” 
— Ignatius, 392;  Henry  of  Suzo, 392 ; “Mary  ” 
— Peter  Thomas,  392 ; Margaret  of  Metola, 
392 

Enimia  disfigured  for  Christ’s  sake,  388 
Enoch,  slippers  of,  263 
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Entailed  diseases : broken  teeth,  154 ; humped 
backs,  89 ; leprosy,  152 
Ephialtes,  unchaste  dreams,  314  re. 

Ephrem  receives  a book  written  within,  etc.,  51 
Epimenides  asleep,  not  dead,  458 
Epiphanies,  aureola  of,  40 
Ephkaimites  betrayed  by  Shibboleth,  288 
Equuleus,  instrument  of  torture,  xli. : Achileus 
and  others,  404 ; Eupbemia,  10 ; Prisca,  406 ; 
Tripbon,  402 

Erasmus  and  caldron,  5? ; angel  delivers,  57 ; 
beasts  submissive  to,  361  re. ; delivered  from 
prison,  57 ; entertains  angels,  6 re. ; fed  by 
a crow,  128  n. ; soul  like  a dove,  109  re. 
Estatica  of  Caldaro  had  stigmata,  423 
Esther  Soiymosi,  Jews  accused  of  death,  171 
Ethiopian,  devil  personates,  97,  98 
Etymology  of  “ Arcy,”  180 
Eucharist,  xx. ; administered  by  angels,  17, 
493 ; by  Christ,  20 ; Christ  visible  in,  492, 
493;  leaps  into  Catherine’s  mouth,  492; 
taken  as  food.  (See  “My  Flesh,”  etc.) 
Euciier,  annunciation  to  mother,  15;  candles 
consumed,  not  diminished,  67 
Ecdoxia  and  Chrysostom,  434 ; covets  a vine- 
yard, 4 

Eugexdus,  miracles  by  his  oil,  244;  secs  a 
Jacob’s  ladder,  3 ; vision  of,  3 
Eugenia  unharmed  by  fire  and  water,  404; 
prison  miraculously  lightened,  404 ; silence 
observed  by,  456  re.. 

Eulalia,  soul  like  dove,  459 
Eumaciius  protected  from  snow,  444 
Euphemia  consoled  by  angel,  10 ; fire  innocuous 
to,  10 

Euphrasia  casts  out  devils,  101 ; cut  with  a 
bill-hook,  95 ; ill-treated  by  devils,  95 ; 
pushed  into  pond  by  devils,  8 ; into  boiling 
hot  water,  95 ; out  of  a window,  95 ; saved 
by  an  angel,  8 ; though  dead,  speaketh,  76 
Euphrates  divided  by  Cyrus,  390 
Euphrosixa  answers  from  grave,  76 
Euphrosine,  child  of  prayer,  42 
Euroclydon,  the  lcvanter,  442  re. 

Eusebia  disfigured  for  Christ’s  sake,  389 
Eusebius  anointed  with  oil,  15 
Eusebius  baptized  by  angels,  353 ; opens  church 
doors  by  prayer,  442 

Euthvmius  heals  paralytic,  216 ; intercedes  for 
rain,  129 ; multiplies  food,  146 ; observes 
absolute  silence,  454 ; pillar-saint,  454 ; son 
of  prayer,  43 

Eutitia  cured  miraculously,  16 
Euttchus,  bear  protects,  362 ; extirpates  vermin 
of  Castoria,  112;  restored  to  life  by  Paul, 
135 ; boy  restored  by  Maurus,  135 ; broken 
arm  by  Maurus,  135 ; coachman  by  Catherine 
of  Sweden,  135 ; Sergius  by  Maurus,  135  n. ; 
workman  who  fell  from  a roof,  135 ; young 
man  by  Tiburtius,  135 

Eve  knew  not  she  was  naked,  415  re.;  tempta- 
tions of,  302 

Event  I us,  furnace  innocuous  to,  2S6 
Evermode  releases  captives,  379 
Evraud  prays  for  Mangold  after  death,  513 
Evreux  hopelessly  barren,  280 
Examination  by  the  “ question,”  xlii. 
Execution  called  martyrdom,  102 
Exorcism.  (See  “ Devils  cast  out,”  etc.) 
Exorcism  by  burning  picture  of  devil,  103  ; by 
nicknaming  devil;  103 


Expectation  of  the  Lying-in,  etc.,  485 
Eye,  eyes,  and  hand  offending,  388 ; made  with 
spittle,  232 ; Volcmar's  cured  by  tooth,  268 
Ezekiel  lifted  up,  215 

Fabian,  dove  lights  on,  108 
Fabricius  restored  to  life,  85 
Face  ( The  holy),  316-318 ; of  Charles  1.,  319 ; 
shining,  39  : Bernadetta  Soubirous,  484 ; 
Allred,  39 ; Antony,  39 ; Christ,  39 ; Eleu- 
therius,  40;  Epiphanius,  40;  Francis,  40; 
Moses,  39 ; Oringa,  40  ; Philip  of  Neri,  40  ; 
Samson,  40 ; Xavier,  40 ; Yves,  40 ; reflecting 
a man’s  hand,  39  ; seraph’s  preserved,  263 
Facoxd  gives  cloak  to  beggar,  62 ; commands 
water  of  a well,  340 
Falcon  (77ie),  170 

Falkland  consults  “ Sortes  Virgilianre,”  44 
Fall  without  injury,  392 : Hildegardes,  392 
Falling  asleep. , (See  “ Sleeping  in  Death  ”) 
Falling  rock  arrested,  161 
Falling  sickness  cured,  233 
Fano,  bells  refuse  to  ring,  369 
Fantina  and  Kouel  see  Philip  of  Neri,  21 
Farmers  put  God  to  the  test,  394 
Fame  freed  from  vermin,  231 
Fast  a Satanic  temptation,  95 
Fast  of  forty  days,  136  : Christ,  136  ; Elijah,  136 ; 
Francis  of  Paula,  136 ; Moses,  136 ; Peter 
Celestine,  136;  Simeon  Stylites,  136;  Dr. 
Tanner,  136  n. ; of  seven  years — Lutgardes, 
487 ; of  twenty  years,  508  ; of  the  tongue, 
454 

Fasts  observed  by  infants,  392:  Marianne  do 
Jesus,  392 ; Nicholas  of  Myrrba,  393 ; Simon 
Stock,  393 ; Virgin  Mary,  525 
Fasting  Scotchman,  136  re.;  woman  of  Ross, 
136  n.;  of  Titbury,  136  n. 

Fatal  stone  of  Persians,  207  n. 

Fatale  Marmor,  207,  208  n. 

Father  suffers  for  a son,  418 
Fathers  of  Christian  Church,  xxxiv. 

Faustinus  and  Jovitus  turn  idol  to  ashes,  179  ; 

unharmed  by  furnace,  277  ; lions,  220 
Feathers  of  two  pullets  multiply,  121 
Fed  by  bears  (Marinus),  128 ; bird  (Stephen), 
128 ; cat  (Wyat),  129 ; crow  (Paul  the 
hermit),  128 ; Erasmus,  128  n. ; dog  (Simon 
Stock),  128 ; dolphin  (Cuthbert),  127 ; dove 
(Auxentius),  126 ; Catherine,  127 ; eagle 
(Cuthbert),  127 ; Modestus,  409 ; Robert, 
128;  Vitus,  129;  God  (Didicus),  127;  hen 
(Dr.  Moulins),  128;  invisible  hands  (four 
hermits),  127;  lion  (a  hermit),  128;  mira- 
culously (Tour  hermits),  127 ; Giles,  127 ; 
mouse  (Cadoc),  126 ; raven  (Antony),  128 ; 
Elijah,  126 ; rook  (Cuthbert),  127 ; Erasmus, 
128 ; Paul  the  hermit,  128 ; sparrow  (Calais), 
127  ; stag  (Sorus),  128 

Felician,  angels  sent  to  console,  221 ; dogs 
respect  dead  body  of,  221;  uninjured  by 
lions,  221 

“ Felipe,”  engraved  on  heart,  391 
Felix  breaks  idol  Serapis,  179;  delivered  from 
prison,  91 ; harm  warded  off,  404 ; keeps 
absolute  silence,  456  re. ; saved  by  cobweb, 
75 ; vision  of  stag,  323  ' 

Felled  by  invisible  hands,  402 
Ferdinand  II.  wins  battle  of  Prague,  IBS 
Fernando  helped  at  Coimbra  by  James,  157 
Ferreol  and  Ferjeux  speak  without  tongues,  292 
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Ferrier.  (See  “ Vincent  Ferrier”)  • 

Fete  de  la  Rosierc,  450;  Dieu,  481  of  the 
Expectation,  etc.,  485 
“Feu  Ardent,”  522 
Fever  dispelled  by  holy  water,  505 
Fian  charged  with  witchcraft,  342 ; revolting 
tortures  of,  342,  343 
Fldian  arrests  a river,  466 
Fidiculaj  an  instrument  of  torture,  xlii. 

Fifteen  mysteries,  xxviii. 

Fifty  nuns  fed  with  half  a loaf,  146 
Fig  tree  withered,  136;  alder  tree  cursed  by 
Leubais,  136 ; oak  tree  falls  by  a touch,  136 
Fillan’s  hand  luminous,  421 
Filpot  ( Captain ),  a devil,  203 
Fjxumena  asserts  her  identity,  21 ; marvellous 
story  of,  476 

Finger  cut  off  joins  again,  235 ; joined  again 
with  spittle,  295 ; missing  of  Januarius,  31 ; 
of  Holy  Ghost  preserved,  263 
Fire  a test,  393 : Dominic  and  the  Albigenses, 
393;  ordeals,  393 

Fire  carried  in  the  hand,  137 ; in  an  apron,  137 ; 

in  a child’s  frock,  137 
Fire,  church  uninjured  by,  55 
Fire,  flames  of:  Elmo,  305;  John  Nepomuck, 
305 ; Poppo’s  lance,  305 

Fire,  globes  of : Aldegundis,  304 ; Gertrude,  304 ; 

Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille,  304 
Fire  innocuous,  136 : Barnabas,  17 ; Benedicta’s 
bed,  140 ; Catherine  of  Siena,  137 ; Cune- 
gunda’s  bed,  140 ; Drogo  or  Druon,  140 ; 
Euphemia,  10 ; Francis  of  Paula,  137,  138 ; 
Galla,  141;  a hermit,  138;  Julian  and 
others,  405 ; Leonard  Keyser,  138 ; Lucy, 
139 ; Martina,  138 ; Menas,  139 ; Melanius’s 
cerements,  141;  Nofletta,  137;  Pallas  Mi- 
nerva, 141 ; I’armenius  and  others,  293 ; Peter 
Gonzalez,  138 ; Polycarp,  139 ; Restituta, 
407 ; Sabas,  139 ; Silvester,  140 ; Tbecla, 
140 ; Theodore,  401 ; Thuribius,  140 ; Tibur- 
tius,  140 ; Vitus,  287 ; the  wise  Romans,  139. 
(See  “Shadrach,”  etc.) 

Fire  lighted  with  icicles,  164 
Fire,  pillars  of:  Bridget,  304;  John  of  Matha, 
304 

Fire  quenched,  141 : at  Taberah,  141 ; by  Ber- 
nard’s word,  230 ; by  “ crossillon,”  141 ; 
by  prayer,  442;  ghost  of  Gertrude,  141; 
Godeberta,  141 ; Laumer,  442 ; Lupus,  141 ; 
Mamertus,  442;  Martin,  442;  Remi,  141; 
Vaast,  24 ; Wodoal’s  stick,  141 ; hood,  142 
Fire  respects  idols,  141 ; saint’s  bed,  140 ; cere- 
ments, 141 ; Eucharist,  493 ; house,  141 
Fire  restrained,  466 

Fire  retreats  before  Remi,  141 ; Wodoal,  141 
Fire  retributive,  276:  Abraham,  276;  Agnes, 
276 ; Januarius,  277 ; Penda,  278 ; Shadrach, 
etc.,  275 

Fire,  tongues  of : apostles,  304 
Fiioiatus  guided  by  crow,  165 ; reproves  a boar, 
362 ; supplies  water,  333 
Fish  come  to  be  caught  by  Gonzalez,  143 ; cooked, 
come  to  life  again,  122 ; reprove  Theodoric, 
143 ; craved  by  Aquinas,  74 
Fish  miracles,  142  : Antony  preaches  to,  357  ; 
bell  found  in  a,  by  Paul  de  Leon,  143 ; Benet 
the  Moor  supplied  with,  337  ; cooked,  fly 
away,  122;  crab  sent  from  heaven,  354; 
crucifix  carried  by  crab,  144 ; eel  restores 
beauty,  290;  Francis  preaches  to,  358; 


Glasgow  arms,  144 ; key  of  Egwin’s  fetters 
found  in  a,  142 ; key  of  a reliquary  found 
in  a,  143 ; money  found  in  a,  by  Peter,  142 ; 
multiplied  by  Odilo,  149 ; ring  found  in : 
Dame  Elton’s,  142 ; Polycrates’s,  143 ; the 
queen  of  Scotland’s,  144;  swallowed  by: 
Ampluy’s  daughter,  212;  Arion,  212; 
Hercules,  212;  Jonah,  212;  Lucian,  213; 
“Virgil”  found  in,  by  Cadoc,  142;  warned 
by  Aventine,  358  re. 

Fish  preached  to  by  Antony,  357 ; Francis,  358 ; 
refused  by  Aquinas,  74;  reprove  Theodoric, 
144;  stolen  turn  to  serpents,  153 ; swallow- 
ing men,  212  re.;  swim  cruciformly,  102  ; 
turned  into  serpents,  153 ; warned  by  Aven- 
tine, 358  re. 

Fisherman  and  evil  genius,  115 
Five  crosses  on  a tomb,  xxv. ; image-makers 
martyrs,  34 ; Minorites  martyrs,  34 ; hours, 
481,  482  ; kings  discomfited  by  stones  from 
heaven,  157 ; legs  to  an  ass,  274 
Fissure  asci  ibed  to  miracle,  242 
Fixing  the  thoughts  in  prayer,  440 
Flagrum,  an  instrument  of  torture,  xliv.,  12 
Flames  of  fire,  304,  305 
Flesh.  (See  “ My  Flesh,”  etc.) 

Fliberdigibet,  name  of  devil,  200 
Flies,  Leufridus  commands,  364 
Floka,  ecstasies  of,  310  ; two-edged  sword  given 
her,  470 

Florence,  plague  of,  438 
Florf.ntius  bangs  cloak  on  sunbeam,  299  n. 
Floridians’  hell,  414 
Flokus  supplies  water,  333 
Flour,  Theresa  multiplies,  149 
Flower,  mother  and  daughters,  witches,  343 
Flower  w hich  fire  burnt  not,  139 
Flowers  and  fruits  from  paradise,  144 : Bene- 
dicts, 144;  Julian  and  Basilissa,  496  ; 
Theophilus  the  lawyer,  144;  Valerian, 
495,  496 

Flowers  made  bread,  297 
Flux.  (See  “ Issue  of  Blood  ”) 

Foi  promises  a son,  42 
Food  eaten  reproduced,  146 
Food  multiplied,  145 : by  Agnes,  145 ; Albert 
d’Ogna,  146  n. ; Austregisi,  145  ; Benedict, 
244;  Brigit,  145;  Catherine  of  Siena,  150  re. ; 
Christ,  145 ; Clara,  146 ; Elisha,  145 ; Euthy- 
mius,  146 ; Francis  of  Paula,  146  ; Franciscu, 
233 ; Genevieve,  233 ; Gerard,  146 ; Germans 
Cousin,  265 ; Grande,  147 ; Guilbert,  147 ; 
Hermeland,  147 ; Hilarion,  147 ; Isidore, 
147  ; John  Baptist  de  la  Conception,  148 : 
John  Francis  Regis,  146;  Jordanus,  148; 
Julian,  148;  Maidoc,  148;  Maurus,  148; 
Nicholas,  148 ; Odilo,  149 ; Richard  of 
Chichester,  149;  Sorus,  149;  Theodosius, 
149;  Theresa  d’Avita,  149;  Vincent  Ferrier, 
150 

Food  stolen  for  charity,  223  re.,  229  n. 

Food  supplied  by  prayer:  Patrick,  443;  Theo- 
dosius, 399  ; Zita,  229 
Fool,  394:  Isidora,  394;  Rich,  279 
Foolishness  of  preaching,  394  : Philetus,  394 
Foot  of  brass,  399  ; restored  by  Antony,  69 
Footprints  of  Jesus,  241;  Julian,  241;  Medard, 
241 ; Rigobert  permanent,  105 ; on  Mount 
of  Olives,  241 

“For  the  greatest  fool,”  422 
Forest  on  fire,  not  burnt,  55 
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Forged  transfer  detected,  292 
Forgers  punished  by  Dunstan,  108 
Forgiveness  of  sins,  211,  212 
Fork,  an  instrument  of  torture,  xlii. 
Fortcnatcs,  harm  warded  off,  404 
| Fortunio’s  horse  speaks,  294  n. 

Forty  days’  fast,  136 ; without  food  or  drink,  136 
Forty  martyrs  (77k),  36,  50  ; ashes  of  not  dis- 
persed, 50 ; bone3  not  broken  by  mallets, 
60  ; Christ  appears  to,  19;  retributive  justice, 
277 

■ Forty-eight  martyrs  (Lyons),  37 
| . Fossombrone,  bells  ring  spontaneously,  369 
I Foundation  dug  by  word,  161 

Fountain  becomes  river,  394 : Bertha,  394 ; of 
Elijah,  335 ; produced  by  Isidore,  234,  334  ; 
' transplanted,  333 

Four  attributes  of  glorified  bodies,  xxv.  ; 
cardinal  virtues,  xxvi. ; crowned  (The), 
34;  scourges  of  the  devil,  187;  sons,  291 ; 
symbols  or  creeds,  xxvi. ; vows  of  Francis 
de  Paula,  xxvi. 

Fowls,  cooked,  resuscitated,  122 : La  Calzada, 
121 ; Nicholas  of  Tollentino,  122 
Fowls,  roasted,  fly  away,  121 
Fox,  Genulph  reproves,  363 
Frances,  sins  forgiven,  456 
i Franchy  makes  bread  from  nothing,  398 
Francis  d’Assisi,  conversion,  284;  converts 
bread  into  roses,  448;  crucifix  speaks  to, 
499  ; devil  personates,  99 ; ecstasies  of,  310  ; 
forbids  swallows  disturb  him ; 362  ; ghost 
plans  a convent,  607;  had  the  marks,  424  ; 
miracles  of,  232 ; preaches  to  beasts,  358 ; 
fishes  and  birds,  358 ; repairs  gable  with 
hair,  226  ; robs  his  father,  461 
t Francis  Hieroniwds,  aureola,  40 ; canonized 
in  1839,  61  ; dead  woman  speaks  to,  76 ; 
ecstasies  of,  40 ; goes  in  and  out,  doors 
closed,  61 ; invisible  sometimes,  61 ; knows 
of  Cassia’s  murder,  254;  makes  horses 
kneel,  177  ; restores  dead  infant,  82 ; seems 
on  fire,  40 ; steals  bread  for  charity,  419 
I Francis  of  Paula,  angels  have  charge  of,  9 ; 
arrests  falling  slone,  161 ; rocks,  232 ; 
ass  of,  kicks  off  his  shoes,  233 ; aureola  of, 
40;  brings  blood  from  money,  371;  water 
from  rock,  288 ; from  dry  ground,  232 ; 
bulls  draw  his  plough,  232;  cap  works 
miracles,  233 ; carries  huge  beams,  161 ; 
made  them  light,  232 ; carries  coping  stone, 
464 ; huge  rock,  161 ; chestnut  tree  raised 
miraculously  by,  232;  commands  devils, 
232 ; converts  brambles  into  roses,  448 ; 
k cord  exorcises  demoniac,  233 ; cures  one 
born  blind,  232;  a cut  leg,  475;  Peronne 
Rault  a cripple,  70 ; the  deaf,  232 ; dumb, 
232;  fistula,  232;  leper,  240;  dead  restored 
by,  232;  digs  ditches  with  a word,  161; 
foundations,  161;  enables  lame  man  to 
carry  huge  beam,  162 ; a paralytic  to  carry 
huge  beam,  464 ; enters  heated  lime-kiln, 
138 ; burning  furnaces,  232 ; fasts  forty 
days,  136 ; feeds  forty  soldiers  with  two 
loaves,  146  ; nine  men  with  a crumb,  146 ; 
gives  strength  to  feeble,  162,  464 ; gown 
works  miracles,  233  ; heals  hundred  diseases 
in  one  day,  232 ; holds  fire  In  his  hand, 
137  ; hood  works  miracles,  259 ; invisible, 
63 ; lifted  up  in  prayer,  216 ; makes  brick 
earth,  232 ; makes  eyes,  etc.,  with  spittle, 


232;  miracles  of,  232;  monastery  planned 
by  ghost,  507  ; multiplies  food,  232 ; raises 
to  life  his  dead  nephew,  81 ; six  persons, 
232  ; refuses  blood-money,  371 ; removes 
huge  rock,  161 ; restores  to  life  fried  fish, 
122 ; man  gibbeted,  232 ; sails  on  his  cloak, 
64 ; sarcophagus  quite  light,  161 ; sent  to 
be  arrested,  in  vain,  52 ; spectacles  cured 
blindness,  233 ; star  at  birth,  296 ; stones 
obedient  to,  161,463;  straightens  trees,  161 ; 
suspends  a rock,  161;  sweetens  salt  water, 
232 ; trees  carried  by,  161 ; straightened  by, 
161 ; split  and  removed,  232;  unharmed  in 
furnace,  232;  vows  of,  xxvi.;  yokes  wild 
bulls,  232 

Francis  of  Posadas,  body  luminous,  217 ; 
ecstasies  of,  216  ; lifted  up  in  prayer,  216 ; 
rays  dart  from  mouth,  217  ; sees  Christ  in 
mass,  216 

Francis  Xavier.  (See  “Xavier”) 

Francisca  and  guardian  angel,  9 ; angels  have 
charge  of,  9 ; asks  for  crab,  354 ; cures  a 
cripple,  233 ; falling  sickness,  233 ; rupture, 
233 ; encounters  with  devil,  387  ; food 
multiplied  by,  233 ; gifts  restored,  419 ; 
grapes  miraculously  produced,  233;  im- 
modest modesty  of,  415  ; lends  to  the  Lord, 
419 ; miracles  of,  233 ; obedience  of,  244 ; 
sees  purgatory  in  a vision,  515;  submits 
to  her  husband,  244  ; vision  of  angelic 
orders,  353 ; of  hell,  412 ; of  seven  candle- 
sticks, 286 

Francois  I.  “touched”  for  king’s  evil,  3C7 
Frateretto,  a devil,  200,  203 
Frederick  II.  and  pastor,  52 
French  betrayed  by  Shibboleth,  288 ; slain  in 
the  Sicilian  vespers  not  dead,  458 
Friard,  wasps  submit  to,  362 ; keeps  absolute 
silence,  456  n. 

Friday,  why  a fast,  393  n. 

Fridian  arrests  river,  466  ; carries  huge  rock, 
162 ; relics  revealed  by  dead  girl,  133 
Fried  fish  resuscitated,  122 
Frithjof,  ship  understood  human  speech, 
294  n. 

Fritz’s  body  revealed  by  cow,  163 ; too  heavy 
to  lift,  163 

Frodobert  cures  his  blind  mother,  45  ; trance 
of,  310 

Frog,  frogs,  forbidden  to  croak : by  Regulus, 
365 ; Ulplia,  366 

Fronton  commands  dragon  to  die,  112 
Frdctuosus  carried  to  paradise,  7 ; ghost  com- 
mands his  ashes  to  be  restored,  29  ; protects 
a goat,  359 

Fruitful  harvests,  395  ; the  two  farmers,  395 
Fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  xxvili. 

Frustration  of  wicked  devices,  395  : Martina,  395 
Folgentius  caught  in  his  own  trap,  166 
Fulvia  and  Cicero's  head,  176 
Furca  capitalis,  instrument  of  torture,  xlii. ; 

ignominiosa,  xlii. ; painalis,  xlii. 

Furnace  innocuous,  286,  287  : Eugenia,  404  ; 
Francis  of  Paula,  232;  Jew  boy,  287  ; 
Juliana,  428;  Myron,  220;  the  seven  holy 
women,  50  ; Thomas,  408  ; Victor,  409  ; 
Vitus,  410 

Furnace  retributive,  276 : Januarius,  277 ; 
Prisca,  406 

Fdrsy,  body  incorruptible,  372;  clock  trans- 
ported through  air,  370 ; in  womb  reproves 
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grandfather,  205  ; restores  to  life  king 
Brendin's  children,  81 supplies  water,  333  ; 
trance  of,  310 

Fuscian’s  body  refuses  to  quit  Amiens,  164 

Gable  of  house  cramped  with  lock  of  hair,  22G 
Gabriel  fights  for  Mahomet,  158 ; wins  battle 
of  Bedr,  158 

Gabriella  bad  stigmata,  423 
Galahad  and  the  Eucharist,  490 
Gall  casts  out  devils,  101;  makes  bear  carry 
wood,  362 

Galla  casts  out  devils,  101 ; cures  dumb  child, 
123  ; fire  respects  his  house,  141 ; insulted 
for  visiting  sinners,  415 ; restores  maiden 
to  life,  82 

Gallinaria  cleared  of  serpents,  1 14 
Gamaliel  tells  where  Stephen  lies  buried,  29 
GandS’s  candles  diminish  not,  68 
Gangulphus  transplants  fountain,  333;  wife 
adulteress,  340 

Gantius  rewarded  for  liberality,  G4 
Garden  of  Eden.  (See  “Flowers  and  Fruits,” 
etc.) 

Gardiner  (Colonel),  conversion,  282 
Gargano  loses  a bull,  23 ; Gargano  Mount,  now 
St.  Angelo’s,  23 

Garment  from  heaven,  16;  given  to  Christ  (see 
“ Robe,”  “ Chasuble  ”) ; given  to  paupers : 
Giles,  61;  John  of  Facond,  62;  Martin,  62, 
63 ; Odilo,  304 ; Peter,  63 ; Philip,  63 ; 
Valery,  431 

Garment  touched,  150 : Alfonsus  Rodriquez, 
152  ; Ambrose,  150 ; Angelus,  150 ; Antony 
of  Padua,  150 ; Bernardin,  151 ; Charles 
Borromeo,  151;  Christ,  150;  Giles,  151; 
Gregory  the  thaumaturgist,  151;  Hugh, 
151 ; John  Francis  Regis,  151 ; John-Josepb, 
151 ; Lubin,  152 ; Pacomius,  152  ; Paul,  150 ; 
Theodosius,  152  ; Thomas  Aquinas,  150 
Gascony,  bells  refuse  to  ring,  370 
Gates  open  of  their  own  accord,  152  : Avignonct, 
369;  Genevieve,  152;  Paul,  152.  (See 
“ Doors  opening,”  etc.) 

Gaza,  drought  relieved,  130 
Geese  expelled  by  Samson,  365  ; submissive  to 
'Wereburga,  367 ; save  the  Capitol,  281 
Gehazi  a leper,  152;  Benedict  and  a disciple, 
153;  Dominic,  153;  John  abbot  of  Alex- 
, andria,  153;  Leufredus,  154;  Macarius  and 
John,  153;  Naaman,  152;  Valery,  153 
Gehenna,  413 

Georgia  attended  at  death  by  doves,  109 
Genevieve  and  candle,  377  ; arrests  a flood, 
234 ; bed  honoured  by  Seine,  338  ; city  gates 
open  at  touch,  152 ; cures  blind  woman, 
46 ; a deaf  lawyer,  89 ; miracles  of,  233 ; 
mother  struck  blind,  321 ; multiplies  food, 
233  ; wine,  233 ; oil  does  not  diminish,  68  ; 
rain  obeys,  444 ; turns  back  Attila,  391 
Genitus  and  Aclia  have  son  in  old  age,  56 
Gentian,  body  refuses  to  leave  Amiens,  164 
Gentios  supplies  water,  333 ; yokes  a wolf,  302 
Gentleman,  devil  personates,  95 
Gendlpiics,  son  of  prayer,  66 ; reproves  a foe, 
363 ; wears  camel’s  hair,  56 
George  of  Cappadocia,  113;  announces  life  of 
ox.  280  ; poison  harmless  to,  82 ; raises  the 
dead,  82 

George  of  Coventry  kills  dragon,  113 
George  of  Diospolis,  angel  consoles,  10 


George  of  Lydda  convicts  Apollo,  ill;  patro 
of  England,  112  ; ghost  appears  to  crusader : 
113;  to  Richard  I.,  113;  subdues  adragoi  i 
112 

Gerard,  candle  not  blown  out  by  wind,  377 : 
enlarges  silver  coffer,  226 ; makes  reliquar. 
float,  133 ; multiplies  food,  146 ; turns  watc 
into  wine,  336 

Geiiasimus  lives  on  Eucharist,  508 ; takes  thoi 
from  lion’s  paw,  220 
Gerlao  turns  water  into  wine,  336 
Germana  carries  water  in  a sieve,  226 
Germana  Cousin,  bread  turned  to  flowers,  448 
cures  birth-blindness,  265;  cripple,  26E 
multiplies  food,  265 ; relics  curative,  264 
water  divides  for,  339 
Germans  divine  by  sticks,  44 
Germanus,  soul  of,  like  a dove,  460 
Germanus  of  Auxerre  lulls  storm  with  oil,  24 ; 
Germanus  of  Granfel  hears  voice  from  heave) 
327 

Germanus  of  Scotland  crosses  sea  in  cliario 
131;  cures  palsy,  246;  delivers  prisoner: 
91 ; kicks  wall  down,  91 ; kills  a drago 
113;  soul  like  a dove,  460;  tips  devil  inu 
hell,  96 

Germanus  of  Paris,  234;  casts  out  devils,  23- ;[ 
cures  blindness,  234;  paralysis,  234;  ti  l 
sick  wholesale,  234 ; doors  open  spoi 
taneously,  234  ; c-xorcises  with  spittle,  234 
kills  bears  by  sign  of  cross,  234 ; liberate 
prisoners,  234 ; miracles  of,  234 ; restor  I 
Attila  to  iife,  234 ; slighted  by  Clotaire,  11 
Germinian,  image-maker,  martyr,  57 
Geronce  and  Genevieve,  221 
Gertrude  of  Nivelles,  bed  multiplied,  274 
death  known,  255 ; ghost  quenches  fire,  14 
globe  of  fire  lights  on,  304;  resuscitat: 
dead  boy,  133 

Gertrude  of  Ostend  lifted  into  air,  96 ; marki.1 
with  stigmata,  424 ; odour  of  sanctity,  31  J 
returns  good  for  evil,  446 ; trance  of,  311 
Gertrude  of  Vnux-en-Dieulet  supplies  watc 
333 

Gervasius,  body  incorruptible,  372 ; devourc 
by  lion,  254 ; odour  of  sanctity,  372 
Gesner,  conceit  about  the  rose,  447 
Ghost  of  St.  George  appears  to  crusaders,  111: 
to  Richard  I.,  113;  Gertrude  quenches  fir 
141;  Woodstock  palace,  186;  savesthecit: 
of  Otranto,  374.  (See  “Apparitions”) 
Gibbeted  man  suffers  no  harm,  121,  404 
Gideon,  God  answers  by  fire,  156;  stratage* 
of,  154 ; Michael  of  Bulgaria,  154 
Gift  Benedict  thought  simoniacal,  153 
Gift  of  tongues,  154 : Antony  of  Padua,  15i 
Bernardin,  154  ; Francis  Xavier,  155  ; Pac  j 
mius,  154;  Vincent  Ferrier,  155 
Gifts  from  heaven,  395 ; clock  to  Fursy,  37c 
to  Peter  Nolasco,  396 ; hood  to  Francis 
Paula,  259  ; key  to  Servasius,  396  ; monc 
to  Jane  Frances,  396 ; pyx,  396 ; right  hai 
to  Oulx,  259 ; torch,  378  ; windows  to  Gi 
das,  396.  (See  “ Bells  and  Clocks,”  “ Dress  ’ 
Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  xxvi. 

Gifts  tampered  with,  153:  Dominic,  153;  Lei 
fredus,  154 ; Valery,  153 
Gildas  receives  glass  from  heaven,  396;  r<  1 
stores  Trifina  to  life,  82  ] 

Giles  and  the  hind,  360  ; casts  out  brawlin  I 
devil,  97  ; cloak  cures  beggar,  151 ; gener;  I 
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purgatory  delivery  at  his  death,  201 ; lays 
storm  by  prayer,  <1-12 ; makes  desert  a 
garden,  386  ; trance  of,  311 
Giles  (Brother)  gives  cloak  to  beggar,  Cl ; gives 
half  his  cloak  to  beggar,  61 ; miraculously 
fed,  127 

Giles  of  Portugal  makes  compact  with  devil, 
66;  keeps  absolute  silence,  456  n. 

Giovanna  Maronis  miraculously  healed,  70 
Giovanni  Maretti,  death-terrors,  386 
Girdle  of  St.  Joseph,  261 
“Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  you,”  396,  418 
Giving  cloak,  etc.,  to  beggars : Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  418  ; Giles,  61 ; John  of  Facond, 
62;  John  the  almoner,  417;  Martin,  62; 
Odilo,  304 ; Peter  the  banker,  63 ; Philip, 
63;  Valery,  431 

Giving  to  the  poor  lending,  etc.,  396 ; Catherine 
of  Siena  and  her  silver  cross,  61 ; Isidore 
and  the  pigeons,  228 ; Oswald,  396 
Giving  what  is  not  one's  own:  Briocus,  416; 
Francis,  419  ; Francisca,  419 ; Isidore,  228  ; 
Medard,  420 ; Zita,  229 
Glasgow  arms,  142 

Glass  and  pottery  miracles,  396  : Benedict,  396  ; 

Donatus,  397 ; Marcellinus,  397  ; Odilo,  397 
Glass  chalice  mended,  397  ; goblet,  397 ; unin- 
jured by  a fall,  392 
Glass  windows  given  to  Giidas,  396 
Glass  vessels  fall  without  injury,  397 
Glastonbury  thorn,  155:  Cadenham  oak,  156; 
olive  tree  of  Torquatus,  156;  tree  at  Piper’s 
Inn,  155;  tree  blossoms  in  January  and 
transplants  itself,  156  ; Tyrrel's  tree,  156 
Gi.icekius,  ox  resuscitated,  230 
Globe  of  fire,  304 

Glorified  bodies,  four  attributes  of,  xxv. 

Glory.  (See  “Aureola") 

Gloves  huug  on  sunbeam,  299  n. 

Goar  and  the  babe,  298  ; hangs  cloak  on  sun- 
beam, 298 

Goat,  devil  personates,  96  n. 

Goats  protected  by  Fructuosus,  359  ; Godrich, 
360 

Goblet  miraculously  mended,  397 
Goo  absolves  Clovis,  16 

God  answers  by  fire,  156:  Elijah,  156;  Gideon, 
156;  Solomon,  156;  Theodosius,  156 
God  appears  to  men,  xx. ; Theresa,  21 
God  lights  for  saints,  156  : battle  of  Lepanto, 
167;  Logrono,  153;  Mexico,  158;  Xeres, 
158;  Castor  and  Pollux,  157;  Daniel,  157; 
Ferdinand  II.,  158 ; Fernando,  157 ; lleze- 
kiah  and  Sennacherib,  157 ; Hilary,  159 ; 
Isidore,  157 ; Joshua,  157 ; Lombards  and 
the  eagles,  158  ; Mahomet  aud  Gabriel,  158 ; 
Marcellinus,  159;  Pedro  Pacci,  159;  Pius 
V.  and  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  157  ; Prague, 
158  ; Theodosius,  159 ; Valence  delivered, 
158 

God  protects  saints,  397  : Clara,  397  ; John  of 
St.  Facond,  398  ; Martin,  393 
God  put  to  the  test,  394,  418,  440 
God  talks  with  man,  159  : Abraham,  160 ; Adam, 
etc.,  159 ; Cain,  160  ; Coletta,  160 ; Noah,  1 60 
God  will  provide,  398  : Franchy,  398 ; Giles, 
127 ; four  hermits,  127 ; Huntingdon,  388  ; 
Mayeul,  398  ; Theodosius  the  camobiarch, 
398,  399 

God’s  advocate,  212  n. ; saints  to  be  honoured, 
176;  Benedict,  176;  Clotaire,  176;  John  of 


Tuscany,  176;  Korah,  etc.,  176 ; Nizon,  176; 
Rudolph,  176  n. ; Valentinian,  177 
Gods.  (See  “ Heathen,”  etc.) 

Godard  forms  procession  of  dead  men,  82 
Godebertha  quenches  fire,  141 
Godrich  protects  stag,  360  ; protected  from  in- 
undation, 471 

Gold  concealed  in  honey-pot,  337  ; returned 
hundredfold,  416 

Golden  apple  for  greatest  fool,  422 ; legend 
described,  xxv. ; thigh,  399 
Gosibert  and  Bertha  married  celibates,  496 
Gonsalvo  and  slip  of  paper,  162 ; Virgin  Mary 
appears  to,  487 

Gontran  shown  hid  treasures  by  weasel,  129 
Gonzalez,  fish  go  to  be  caught,  143  ; stands  on 
fire,  138 

Good  returned  for  evil,  446 
Gorcum  martyrs,  36 

Gordian  consults  “ Sortes  Virgilianm,”  44 ; wife 
of,  and  the  cocks,  176 
Gorgonics,  sea  gives  up,  451 
G03bert  beheads  Kilian,  175 
Goshen  severed  from  plagues,  160 ; prayerless 
man  and  locusts,  160 
Goths  routed  by  ghost,  159 
Gourde  l’Yevre,  102 

Gout  cured  : by  Placidus,  237 ; Sebastian,  106 
Governor  of  Bayeux  punished  for  churlishness,  64 
Grace  decreases  as  honours  increase,  84  n. 

G race  of  Valencia  lives  on  Eucharist,  5C9 
Grande  multiplies  food,  147 
Granville  believed  in  witches,  342 
Grapes  multiplied  by  Hilarion,  147;  produced 
miraculously,  233 ; three  grapes  make  three 
barrels  of  wine,  119 
Grass  that  never  withers,  105 
Grave-clothes  of  Christ,  271 
Gravitation  obedient  to  saints,  160 : Antoine, 
162;  Benedict,  160;  Benezet,  327;  Cbristi- 
anna,  161 ; Francis  of  Paula,  161 ; Fridian, 
162 ; Gonsalvo,  162 ; Patrick  164 
Gravitation  : dead  bodies  too  heavy  to  lift,  162 : 
Di  ogo,  162;  Fritz,  163 ; Gudula,  163 ; Mar- 
tin, 163 ; Quirinus  and  Balbina,  164  ; Remi, 
164 ; Solemnius,  93  ; Valery,  165 ; Zenobi,  54 
Gravitation : iron  floats : Benedict,  132  ; Elisha, 
132;  Leufredus,  133 

Gravitation : Macarius  overweighted,  165 ; 

marble  pillars  become  light,  160,  161  ; 
Medart’s  body  and  the  town  of  Courcy, 
164;  rock  suspended,  151;  sarcophagus 
becomes  light,  161 ; slip  of  paper  weighted, 
162 ; stones  become  light,  161,  162 ; float, 
164 ; three  dead  bodies  refuse  to  be  moved, 
164;  Virgin’s  image  refuses  to  leave  Schie- 
dam, 162  ; Zenobi’s  coffin,  54 
Gravitation  obedient  to  devil,  161 
“Great  Father  (The),"  88 
“ Great  Power  of  God,”  xxx. 

Greatest  fool  (For  the),  422 
Greek  eestatici,  308  ; lustrations,  505  ; race, 
extirpation  of,  166  n. ; Tartaros,  414 
Greeks,  dreams  among,  118 ; offered  gods  their 
hair,  166  n. 

Greene  (Ellen),  witch,  343 

Gregory  of  Armenia  mortifies  his  body,  429 

Gregory  of  Langres  releases  prisoners,  379 ; 

relics  join  in  singing,  76 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  sea  obeys,  285 ; works 
of,  xxxiv. 
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Gregory  of  Nyssa,  works  of,  xxxiv. 

Gregort  of  Spoleto,  beasts  respect  dead  body, 
363 ; hears  voice  from  heaven,  363 
Gregory  the  Great  and  St.  Angelo,  5;  casts  out 
devils,  101 ; Christ  guest  of,  62 ; discovered 
by  pillar  of  fire,  164  ; dove  whispers  to,  109  ; 
prays  for  the  dead,  613;  proves  the  truth 
of  transubstantiation,  491 ; sees  angel  of 
death  sheathe  sword,  5 ; works  of,  xxxiv. 
Gregory  the  thaumaturgist  arrests  river,  466  ; 
chases  Apollo  from  temple,  410 ; dries  a 
lake,  435 ; falsely  fathered  with  child,  420 ; 
frustrates  liars,  420  ; gives  Satan  diploma, 
66 ; hears  Fedimus  three  miles  off,  474 ; 
mistaken  for  tree,  427  ; removes  mountain, 
435 ; huge  rock,  435 ; rocket  kills  a Jew, 
151;  silences  Apollo’s  oracle,  411;  staff 
becomes  a tree,  466 ; stops  Lycus  with  staff, 
466 ; taught  by  God  about  the  Trinity,  465  ; 
by  John,  465  ; by  the  Virgin  Mary,  465 
Grisilda  tried  like  Job,  210 
Guardian  angel,  devil  personates,  99 
Guardian  angels,  xx.,  503 : Mme.  Bermond, 
503 ; Francisca,  9 ; Margaret  of  Cortona, 
323  ; Onuphrius,  503 ; Opportune,  504 ; 
Paul  the  Simple,  504 ; Rosana,  501 ; Vincent 
Ferrier,  504. 

Gudula,  dead  body  too  heavy  to  lift,  163; 
hangs  gloves  on  sunbeam,  299  ; heals 
cripple,  70;  lamp  rekindled,  37S;  makes 
tree  flower  in  winter,  163;  makes  tree 
transplant  itself,  163 ; protects  bears,  360 ; 
tames  wild  boar,  163  . 

Guebres,  hell  of  the,  414 
Guerin,  “Lives  of  the  Saints,”  xxiv. 
Guerricds  and  Gen.  xv.,  437 
Guesswork  in  history  worthless,  436  n. 

Guide,  165 : Firmatus,  165 ; Jeanne  Marie  de 
Maille,  165 ; Oringa,  165  ; to  those  seeking 
Gregory,  165 ; to  wanderers  in  wilderness, 
165;  to  the  Wise  Men,  165 
Guiding  star,  165 ; guiding  stick,  81 
Guido  turns  water  into  wine,  336 
Guilbert  creates  pike,  147 
Guise,  death-terrors  of  sir  John,  385 
Gulf  of  Vierzon  exorcised,  102 
Gunthiern  destroys  the  worm  in  wheat  with 
holy  water,  505 
Guppy  and  the  spirits,  164  m. 

Gurdeman  (Margaret),  witch,  341 
Gutters  miraculously  lengthened,  226 
GrNETH  asleep,  not  dead,  45S 

Haberdidance,  a devil,  203 
Haberdicut,  a devil,  200 
Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  332 
Hair  a talisman,  166;  miraculously  lengthened, 
228 ; of  dying  persons  cut,  166  n. ; of  Mary 
Magdalene,  263;  of  the  infant  Jesus,  264; 
offered  to  the  gods,  166  n.;  by  the  Greeks 
and  Syrians,  166  n.;  Samson  and  Delilah,  89 
Half-truths,  devils  tell,  104 
Hall  (Bis/iop),  anecdote  of,  279 
Hallelujah  Victory,  208 
Halt.  (See  “ Cripples  ”) 

Halter  casts  out  devils,  101 
Hamah  caught  in  his  own  net,  166,  275 ; 
Fulgentius,  166 

Handkerchief  flies  to  heaven,  226.  (See  “Ve- 
ronica”) 

Hand  luminous,  421 ; miraculously  unites,  31 


Hand  sent  from  heaven,  259;  John  of  Dam: 
cus,  399  ; Melor,  399 ; Pelops,  399  ; Pytb,  i L 
goras,  399 ; William  of  Oulx,  259 
Hands  cut  off  join  again,  224 
Hauged  men  resuscitated:  Peter  Armengrj 
79;  byAmandus,  79;  Martin,  84;  Vale). 

85 

Hanging  clothes  on  a sunbeam,  298,  299 
Hannah  a mother,  42 
Hannibal  carried  money  in  statues,  337  n. 
Happy  in  suffering,  401:  Mennas,  401;  Pi  ;- 
petua,  401 ; Theodore,  401 ; Triphon,  404  .. 

Hare  confides  in  Marculphus,  360  ; guia 
Oringa,  165 ; seeks  Godrich’s  protectic. 

360 

Harm  warded  off,  402  : Agatha,  402;  Anthimi 
402;  Audaldus,  403;  Chrisantus,  40 
Eugenia,  404 ; Faustinus  and  Jovitus,  27 ' 
Felix,  404;  Fortunatus,  404;  Julian,  40 
Macra,  405 ; Peter  Balsam,  403 ; Prist- 
406;  Restituta,  406 ; Sahas,  407  ; Savinia 
408 ; Thomas,  408 ; V ictor,  409  ; Vitr. 

409 ; gibbeted  man  (A),  121,  404 ; by  a py ) 

397 

Harodas  suspended  animation,  88 
Harsnbt,  xxiv. ; extracts  from,  67,  95,  100,  1CI 
187-203 

Hay  of  Chriet’s  manger  preserved,  264 
Head'  carried  after  death,  167 : Aphrodisiii 

167  ; Aventine,  167 ; Chrysolius,  169  ; Deni 
or  Dionysius,  168 ; Desiderius  of  Langp 

168  ; Hilarian  of  Espalion,  169  ; Leo,  16' 
Lucanus  of  Aquitaine,  169;  Lucian,  16  £ 
Proba,  170 ; Solangia,  170  ; Winifrid,  170 

Head  of  Agnes  in  duplicate,  274;  of  John  t! 
Baptist,  263,  274  n.;  of  Baudil  leaps  ' 
thrice,  225;  of  Melor  kills  Rainald,  1' 
speaks  after  death,  77 ; of  Simplicius  mak- 
hole  in  ground,  228 

Headache  cured  by  Lawrence,  106 ; Placidii 
106 

Healed  by  stripes,  170  : the  falcon,  170;  He:. 

kiah,  170 ; healed  by  touch,  224 
Hearing  chant  six  miles  off,  165;  prayer  thr 
miles  off,  474 ; sermon  three  miles  off,  47 ' 
Heart  and  treasure  together,  410:  Antoni 
proof,  410 ; “ Give  me  thy  heart,"  xii.  ? 
of  Theresa  pierced  by  angel,  22 ; writth 
on,  391,  392 
Hearts  exchanged,  20 

Heathen  gods  devils,  410  : Apollo,  411 ; Diair 

411 

Heaven,  light  of,  411 

Heaven  of  heavens,  418 ; Dante’s  descriptic 
411 ; Francisca’s,  411 ; Mahomet’s  heave* 

412 

Heavens,  three,  411 ; seven,  412 ; ten,  411 
Heavens  opened,  297 
Heavy  slip  of  paper,  162 
Hecuba’s  dream,  119 
IIedwiges  lifted  up,  218 
Helen  fire,  a corpusant,  305 
Helen  of  Troyes  finds  her  jug  converted  ii 
silver,  417 
Helenopolis,  31 

Hell,  xx.,  412:  Celtic  Ifurin,  414;  Crol; 
description  of,  413 ; Dante's  Inferno,  41 
Gehiunom  or  Gehenna,  413 ; Greek  Tartar 
414;  of  the  Floridians,  414;  the  Koran, 41 
Laos,  414;  Parses,  414;  Santos,  415;  Srli 
mese,  415 ; Virginians,  415 ; Paduma  He  91 
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415;  Roman  Avernus,  414;  valley  of 
| ' Hinnom,  413;  vision  of,  412 
Hell  three  regions,  412 ; four  districts,  414 ; 

seven  regions,  414;  ten  circles,  413 
Hell-fire.  (See  “ Sin  reproved  ") 

Helmet  of  burning  brass,  403 
Hem  of  Christ’s  garment  preserved,  263;  of 
garment  touched,  150-152 
I Hen,  Moulins  fed  by,  128 
| Henri  IV.  “touched”  for  king’s  evil,  303 
J Henry  of  Northumberland  hears  voice  from 

H heaven, 32S 

Henry  of  Suzo,  “Jesus”  engraved  on  heart, 
392 ; sees  souls  of  dead,  28 ; Virgin  Mary, 
27 

Heraclius  consults  “Sortes  Sanctorum,”  44 
Hercules  swallowed  by  fish,  212 
Herd  of  swine,  66,  170 ; compact  with  Satan, 
66 ; devil  wishes  to  enter  ass,  170 
Hermann,  candles  diminish  not,  68 ; gives 
Virgin  an  apple,  497  ; lifted  by  Virgin  into 
gallery,  27;  named  “Joseph,  Spouse  of 
Mary,”  28 ; odour  of  sanctity,  511 ; receives 
infant  Jesus  in  his  arms,  28 ; sees  angels 
incensing  choir,  406 ; supplied  with  money 
by  Virgin,  471 ; Virgin  Mary  espouses,  27 
Hermeland,  eggs  stolen,  214 ; feeds  monastery 
with  one  lamprey,  147  ; lamprey  created 
by,  147 ; knows  of  Maurontus’s  death, 
254 ; multiplies  wine,  147 ; reproof  for 
doubting  miracle,  xiii.  n. ; rekindles  lamp 
by  sign  of  cross,  378;  soul  carried  to 
heaven,  255 

| Hermes  and  Alexander,  59 
Hermetherius’s  ring  flies  upwards,  226 
\ Hermit  and  minstrel,  252  ; has  inordinate 
affection,  384 ; of  Sinai  fed  by  lion,  128 ; 
stands  unhurt  on  live  coals,  138 
Hermits  miraculously  fed,  127 
Hermylus  hears  voice  from  heaven,  328 
Herod  and  the  Innocents,  171 : Albert,  171  ; 
Andrew  of  Inspruck,  171 ; a Bohemian  boy, 
173;  Esther  Solymosi,  174;  HewofMirry- 
land,  173;  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  171 ; Janot  of 
Cologne,  171;  Michael,  171  n.;  Richard, 
171;  Simon,  172;  Vernier,  173;  Werner, 
173;  William  of  Norwich,  172  (see  Intro- 
duction, “Infant  Martyrs,”  p.  xxxiii.);  the 
list  of  the  Bollandists,' 174;  reproved,  175; 
Angelus,  175  ; Desiderius,  175  ; duke 
Gosbert,  175;  the  trvo  cocks,  176;  John  of 
St.  Facond,  175;  Kilian,  175;  a don  of 
Salamanca,  175 

Herodias  and  the  Baptist’s  head,  176;  Fulvia 
and  Cicero's  head,  176 

Herring-fishers  of  Shetland  lull  sea  with  oil,  245 
Herveus  sees  Martin’s  ghost,  23 
Hew  of  Mirryland  crucified,  173,  174 
IIezekiah  punished,  170 
Hibernation  {Human),  88,  89 
Hid  treasures  revealed  by  weasel,  129 
Hide  of  land  explained'  105 
Hierarchy  of  heaven,  356 
Hierome  Gabriel  healed  by  relics,  266 
Hilarian  of  Espalion,  head  carried  by,  169 
HiLARioxand  Julian’s  apostasy,  256;  announces 
rain,  130;  averts  attack  of  pirates,  466; 
body  incorruptible,  373;  casts  out  legion, 
215;  unclean  spirits,  315;  cures  blindness 
with  spittle,  295  ; Marsitas  the  madman, 
223;  devils  recognize,  103;  dragon  subdued 


by,  113 ; bids  dragon  mount  funeral  pile, 

113  ; knows  of  Antony’s  death,  256 ; looses 
one  devil-bound,  51 ; multiplies  grapes, 
147 ; odour  of  sanctity,  373 ; resuscitates 
three  noblemen,  82;  sea  obeys,  285;  tor- 
mented by  devils,  468 

IIilarion,  the  young,  promises  a son,  43 
Hilary  assists  Clovis  against  Alaric,  159  ; 
chases  away  serpents,  114; 'directs  new 
tomb  to  be  made,  30 ; dove  descends  on, 
109 ; light  seen  at  death,  421 ; murders 
wife  and  daughter,  228 ; restores  unbaptized 
child,  83 ; works  of,  xxxiv. 

Hilary  of  Arles  and  dove,  109 
Hilcho,  a devil,  203 

Hildegardes  uninjured  by  fall,  392;  revela- 
tions made  to,  183 ; visions  of,  324 
Hildevert  hangs  cloak  on  sunbeam,  299  n. 
Hind  confides  in  St.  Giles,  360  ; goes  to  be 
milked,  360 

Hindu  method  of  commanding  nature,  238; 

suspending  animation,  88 
Hinnom,  413 

Hippocentaur  seen  by  Antony,  111 
Hiitolitus  converted,  46 
Hob,  a devil,  200,  203 
Hog,  the  inexhaustible,  126 
Holiness  better  than  rubies,  415 : Simeon  Sty- 
litesv415 

Holy  face  of  Jahen,  318 ; Lucca,  319  ; Serapbia, 
316 ; Veronica,  316  n.  (See  “ Charles  I.,’’ 
319) 

Holy  Ghost  like  a dove  : Christ,  107  ; Ambrose, 
107 ; Austrebertha,  107 ; Braulio,  107 ; 
Catherine  of  Siena,  107  ; Maurilius,  109 
Holy  Ghost,  seven  gifts  of  the,  xxvi. ; twelve 
fruits  of  the,  xxviii. 

Holy  potion,  how  concocted,  198,  199 ; given  to 
Friswood  Williams,  194;  Sara  Williams,  198 
Holy  thorn,  155,  156 

Holy  water,  505 : Achard,  505 ; Greek  and 
Roman  lustrations,  505 ; Gunthiern,  505  ; 
Samson,  505;  Vincent  Ferrier,  505;  Willi- 
brod,  505 

Holy  water  cures  bite  of  serpent,  505;  vine- 
yards, 505 ; dispels  fevers,  505  ; destroys 
worm  in  wheat,  505 
Home  (J/r.)  floats  through  air,  218 
Honey  of  St.  Michael,  84 
Honey-pots  full  of  gold,  337,  417 
“Honi  soit,"  etc.,  415  : Angela  of  Brescia,  415  ; 
Francisca,  415;  Galla,  415;  John  the 
Silent,  416;  Julian,  430;  Marianne  de 
Jesus,  442  n. 

Honoratds  slays  dragon,  114 
Hon ouis  receives  Eucharist  from  Christ,  20; 
clears  Lerins  of  serpents,  114 ; fetches 
water  from  rock,  334 ; makes  Lerins  fertile, 

114  «. ; nurse  and  budding  rod,  54 ; trees 
symbolical,  469 

Honour  God’s  saints,  176:  Benedict,  176;  Clo- 
taire  and  St.  Germain,  17(1;  Francis  Hiero- 
nimus,  177 ; John  of  Tuscany  and  the  horse, 
176;  Korah,  Dathan,  etc.,  176;  Martin, 
177;  Nlzon,  176;  Rudolf  and  the  priest, 
176  n. ; Valentinian,  177 
Hood  sent  from  heaven,  259 
Horama,  Oniros,  118 

Horse  and  St.  John  of  Tuscany,  176 ; and  the 
robber,  214;  and  Rudolf,  176  n.;  bewitched 
by  devil,  101 ; devil  as  a black,  97  ; query, 
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saddle  also,  440 ; shod,  by  cutting  leg  off, 
228 ; speaks  with  man’s  voice,  294  ; stolen 
by  Spaniard,  292 ; stolen  from  Bernard, 
214;  Eman,  214;  Odilo,  214;  stolen  to  give 
in  charity,  420 ; woman  changed  into,  224 
Horses  immovable,  402  ; kneeling  in  prayer,  177 
IIorsford  lulled  sea  with  oil,  245 
Hospitality  enjoined,  177  : Abraham,  177  ; Job, 
177  ; Laban,  177 ; Lot,  177 ; Valery,  177 
Hospitds,  murderer  or  god,  247 
Host  as  a child,  490;  becomes  a serpent,  494; 
a stone,  494;  bleeds,  489,  490,  493;  fire 
reverences,  493 ; leaps  into  Catherine’s 
mouth,  492 ; mule  reverences,  491 ; punish- 
ment for  dishonouring,  489,  490,  491,  494; 
with  teeth-marks,  494 
Households  embroiled,  416  ; Barbara,  416 
Hubert,  Christ  guides,  61 ; converted  by  stag, 
282 ; Michael  appears  to,  23 ; odour  of 
sanctity,  511 

Hubert’s  ( St .)  garden,  23 
Hugh  of  Cluuy  heals  leper  with  cloak,  151 ; of 
Lincoln  crucified,  171 ; of  Poitiers,  elements 
obey,  444 

Human  hibernation,  88  : Braid’s  example,  88  ; 
colonel  Townshend,  89;  Fakir  in  Singh’s 
court,  88 ; Harodas,  88 ; lieutenant  Boi- 
leau’s  example,  88 
Human  sacrifices  by  Frisons,  86 
Human  speech  in  dumb  animals,  294 
Humbert  yokes  bear,  363 
Hump  an  entailed  punishment,  89 
Hundred  martyrs  of  Persia,  37 
Hundred  and  twenty  ditto,  38 
Hundredfold  returned,  416:  Briocus,  41G; 

Helen  of  Troyes,  417  ; John  the  almsgiver, 
416,  417 

IIuxfrid  struck  dead,  5 
Hung  six  days,  not  dead,  79 
Hungcs  sees  cross  in  sky,  72 
Hunted  animals  confiding  in  saints : bear  in 
Gudula,  360  ; boar  in  Basil,  359 ; Deicola, 
359;  goat  in  Fructuosus,  359;  hare  in 
Marculfus,  360;  hind  in  Giles,  360;  stag 
in  Godrich,  360 

Hunting  the  devil  upwards,  195,  201 
Huntingdon  provided  with  new  breeches,  398 
Hurdle,  instrument  of  torture,  xlii. 

Htacintha  stills  sea,  285 
Hyena  cured  of  blindness,  46 

Ice-blocks  broken  up  with  a needle,  74  n. 

Icicles  used  for  kindling,  164 
Idol  immovable,  462 

Idols  acting  (see  under.  “ Crucifix  ")  : bleeding, 
184,  500 ; carried  off  by  an  angel,  301 ; 
destroyed  by  prayer,  178  (see  “ Bel  and  the 
Dragon  ”) ; dumb  in  Egypt,  390 ; fall  to 
the  ground,  179;  of  Apollo,  177,  411; 
Dagon,  177  ; Diana,  178,  404,  431  ; Jupiter, 
404;  Mars,  178;  Mercury,  179,  404;  Sabi- 
nus,  179  ; Saturn,  404 ; Serapis,  179 ; Sun, 
179;  temple  of  Diana,  411;  Jove,  178;  of 
Senlis,  179;  Venus,  180;  shattered,  177: 
by  Eugenia,  404;  Faustinus  and  Jovitus, 
179  ; Felix,  179  ; George  of  Lydda,  41 1 ; 
Julian,  248  ; Leo,  178;  Martina,  177; 
Porphyry,  180;  Regulus,  179;  Thomas,  179; 
Xistus,  178 ; swallowed  up,  405.  (See 
“ Inanimate  things,"  etc.) 

[dol-makers  confounded,  417 : Lucy,  417 


Idomeneus’s  rash  vow,  208 
Ifurin  of  Celtic  mythology,  414 
Ignatius,  beasts  respect  dead  body,  363;  inn 
cures  ague,  267;  introduces  antipho 
singing,  6 ; “ Jesus  ” engraved  on  lie. 
392  ; portrait  curative,  266  ; relics  curati 
262;  trance  of,  311;  visions  of,  324;  writ:; 
curative,  266 

IgniB  Fatuus.  (See  “ Elmo’s  Fires”) 
Ildefonso,  Virgin  Mary  appears  to,  485 
Ilerius  delivers  from  dragon,  114 
Image  of  the  Virgin  cures  the  dumb,  124 ; 
tracts  an  arrowhead,  227;  tvork  of  i 
Luke,  204,  422 

Images  acting  as  living  beings  (see  “Crtr 
fixes”):  bleeding,  184,  500;  oil  ooz 
from,  230 ; that  have  fallen  from  lieav 
105  ; Ancilia  of  Nurna,  105 ; Diana  of  i ; 
Ephesians,  105;  Mexican  god,  105;  Mine, 
of  Troy,  105 ; Phoenician  sun-god,  1 i 
Virgin  Mary  of  Avignonet,  105.  ( 

“ Idols,”  “ Inanimate  things”  ) 
Immaculate  Conception,  ghost  of  the,  4'j 
dogma  of  the,  619 ; proved  to  Antony 
Padua,  486 

Immodest  modesty : Angela,  415;  Franchi 
415;  John  the  Silent,  416;  Marianne 
Jesus,  442  n. 

Immovable,  461 : Arthur  and  the  sword,  4 i 
Wulstan  and  the  staff,  463.  (See  “ Stand 
fast”) 

Imposture,  180 : Anne  Smith,  192, 196 ; Ante 
Tyrrell,  191;  Arcy,  180;  assumed  de: 
151;  Bel  and  the  dragon,  ISO;  bleed 
pictures,  184;  blood  of  Christ,  182;  II 
thius,  181 ; books  of  miracles  of  Mai,: 
Barnes,  193;  devil  shot,  182;  dev, 
scourges,  187 ; Duprat  and  the  sherr 
wife,  182 ; effects  thereof,  203 ; Hildegarr 
183 ; Isidorian  decretals,  183 ; Januariti 
blood,  184 ; life  of  Venant,  185  n. ; 1: 
of  saints,  185  ; Mainy,  187-191 ; Menf 
202;  mother  of  God  at  Einsieden,  l: 
palace  of  Woodstock,  187;  Phyra,  2. 
relics  of  Job,  185  ; Restituta,  180;  Urt 
186  ; Secundel,  186  ; Sibylline  prophet 
182;  stone  which  held  the  cross,  275 
synod  of  Caine,  501  n. ; of  Winches 
501  n. ; Tamisier,  184 ; theological  Wf. 
of  Boethius,  181 ; Tyrrell,  191 ; Westor 
Edmunds,  191 ; Williams  ( Friswo 
193-196;  (Sara),  197-202;  Woodst- 
ghost,  187 

Imputed  merit,  204 : crew  given  to  Amam 
249 ; to  Paul,  204 ; crowd  given  to  The) 
anne,  204 ; Edward  III.  gives  Calais  to 
queen,  205  ; Lidwina  gives  all  her  mt 
to  her  mother,  204  ; Patrick  transfers- • 
merits,  205 ; Vincent  Ferrier  transfers 
merits,  436  ; souls  from  purgatory  gi 
, to  Catherine,  516 ; Giles,  204. 
“Vicarious”) 

Inanimate  things  acting  as  living  beings,  ‘ 
bleed,  500;  infant  Jesus  comes  from 
arms  of  Mary,  497;  crucifix  speak:: 
Clara,  19 ; image  of  Mary  draws  back 
foot,  600 ; moves  the  hands,  498 ; nods 
head,  499 ; restless,  and  wants  to  move,  •. 
takes  an  apple  from  a boy,  497 ; m< 
hands  and  eyes,  498  ; nods  to  John  G 
bert,  499 ; opens  her  mouth  to  show 
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teeth,  500;  sheds  light,  498;  speaks  to 
Mme.  Iiernl o ml,  498 ; Camillus,  499  ; Clara, 
19;  Dominic,  231,  499;  Emily  Bicchieri, 
499;  Francis  d’Assisi,  499  ; Philip  of  Neri, 
601 ; Simon  Magus,  501 ; Thomas  Aquinas, 
499  ; Thomas  of  Villeneuve,  499  ; Vincent 
Ferrier,  500 

Incense,  500  : Hermann,  506  ’ 

Incorruptible.  (See  “ Bodies  of  Saints,”  etc.) 
Incubus,  what,  314  n. ; cast  out,  314 
Indians  suspend  ropes  on  nothing,  299  n. 

Infant  Jesus  nursed  by  Catherine  of  Bologna, 
28 ; Coletta,  28 

Infant  martyrs:  Albert,  171;  Andrew,  171; 
Bohemian  boy,  173;  Hew  of  Mirryland, 
173;  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  171;  Janot,  171; 
Michael,  171  n. ; Richard,  171 ; Simon,  172; 
Vernier,  173;  Werner,  173;  William,  172. 
(See  “ Child-Martyrs,”  xxxii.) 

Infant  says  its  mother  tells  a lie,  355 
Infants,  xx. ; declare  their  father,  355,  356 ; in 
the  womb  demonstrative,  205 ; Elizabeth, 
205  ; Fursy  reproves  his  grandfather,  205  ; 
speak  to  their  mother,  355  ; observe  fast- 
days,  392, 393 ; refuse  breast  of  the  unholy, 
356 ; say  “ Amen  ” at  baptism,  356 ; Sige- 
bert,  356 ; (under  water  a year  without 
injury,  285 

Infants  fasting,  392,  393,  525 
Inferences  deducible  from  data  of  this  book, 
xix.-xxiii. 

“Inferno”  by  Dante,  413 
Infidel  converted,  250 
Injuribux  and  Scholastics,  77 
Innocency  protected  by  God,  417  : Cyriacus,  417 
Innocenti  us  heals  cripple,  69 
Innumerable  martyrs  of  Saragossa,  35 
Inordinate  affection,  394 
Insects  respect  Valery’s  garden,  367 
Insects  submissive : flies,  364 ; wasps,  362,  364 
Insolent  devil : to  Bernard,  314  ; Cyriacus,  315 
Inspiration  promised  to  saints,  417  : Catherine 
of  Alexandria,  417 

Instruments  of  torture,  xl. ; armentarium,  xl. ; 
bastinado,  xli. ; boots,  xli.  ; bull’s  bide, 
xli. ; burning  metal,  xli. ; caltrop,  xli. ; 
catasta,  xli.  ; cavaletto,  xliii.  ; chevalct, 
xli.;  columbar,  xlii.  ; compedes,  xliii.; 
crates,  xiii. ; equuleus,  xli. ; fidiculse,  xlii.; 
flagrum,  xliv. ; fork,  xlii. ; furca,  xlii. ; 
hurdle,  xlii. ; iron  bed,  xli. ; iron  virgin, 
xlii. ; knout,  xliv. ; kobila,  xlii. ; nervus, 
xlii.  ; patibulum,  xlii.  ; pentesurlngos, 
xlii.  ; question  (Me),  xlii.  ; rachenteges, 
xliii. ; rack,  xliii. ; scourges,  xliv. ; scor- 
pion, xliv. ; Spanish  donkey,  xliii. ; stocks, 
xlii. ; straddles,  xliii. ; thumb-screw,  xliii. ; 
wheel,  xliii. ; whips,  xliv. 

Intaglios  on  the  heart,  392 
Inventor  of  Catherine’s  wheel,  276 
Invitation  to  a feast  with  Christ,  497 
Iphigenia  sacrificed,  4 

Ireland  cleared  of  vermin,  115 ; devils  resist 
Patrick,  94 

Irenzbus,  works  of,  xxxiv. 

Irish  cannibals  (seventh  century),  81 
Iron  bed,  instrument  of  torture,  xli. ; made  to 
, float : Benedict,  132 ; Elisha,  132  ; Leufre- 
dus,  133 ; Patrick,  164 
Iron  virgin,  instrument  of  torture,  xlii. 

Isaac  and  Valens,  224 


Isberga  disfigured  for  Christ’s  sake,  390 ; beauty 
restored  by  eel,  390 
Isidora  accounted  a fool,  394 
Isidore  of  Seville  accused  of  prayer,  74;  and 
empty  pot,  125  ; the  pigeons,  419;  appari- 
tions to  Alfonso,  157 ; bees  settle  on  mouth, 
369  ; bells  ring  spontaneously,  etc  , 369  ; 
body  incorruptible,  373 ; brings  water  from 
dry  ground,  334  ; charity  of  rewarded,  381 ; 
cures  blindness,  235;  finger  cut  off  joins 
again,  235  ; feeds  lamps  with  water,  226 ; 
gives  away  his  master’s  corn,  228;  helps 
Alfonso  in  war,  157  ; in  childbirth,  235  ; 
miracles  of,  234 ; multiplies  food,  147,  148 ; 
music  heard  at  death,  235 ; odour  of  sanctity, 
373 ; produces  healing  fountain,  334  ; reliC3 
of,  cure  Philip  III.,  267  ; removes  drought, 
235 ; restored  from  a well  by  prayer,  442  ; 
supplies  water,  334;  suspends  coach  and 
horses,  235 ; wife  of,  sails  on  cloak,  64 
Isidorian  decretals,  183 

Issue  of  blood  staunched  : Alfonsus  Rodrequez, 
152;  Ausonius,  239 ; Rigobert,  379 ; Thomas 
Aquinas,  150 

Isumbras  tried  like  Job,  210 
I ulus  and  the  comazants,  305 
Ives.  (See  “Yves”) 

Ivory  shoulder,  399 

Iwain  delivers  lion  from  serpent,  220 

Jacob's  dream,  118 

Jacob’s  ladder,  205 : Angela,  367,  472 ; Bene- 
dict, 205;  Eugendus,  3;  Marcan,  459;  Maur 
205 ; Perpetua,  205  ; Romuald,  206 ; Sadoth, 
206 ; Theresa,  296 

Jacob’s  pillar,  206  : Arthur's  round  table,  206 ; 

Scone  stone,  206 ; Tanist  stone,  207  n. 
Jaenick’s  story,  62 

Jailer  converted,  247  : Artemius,  91 ; Maximus, 
247 ; Quirinus,  59 ; Savinian,  374 
Jairus,  daughter  of,  78 

Jamblichcs  lifted  up,  216 ; shows  spirits  to 
men,  288 

James  the  Greater  on  white  horse,  157,  158  ; 
assists  in  conquest  of  Mexico,  158 ; wins 
battle  of  Logrono,  158 ; Xercs,  158 ; siege 
of  Coimbra,  157 

James  the  Less  a Nazarite,  243;  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple,  252 
James  of  Menavia,  star  at  birth,  296 
James  of  Tarentaise  brings  water  from  a rock, 
334 ; lengthens  leaden  gutter,  226 ; miracles 
of,  226 ; raises  the  dead,  83 ; yokes  a bear, 
364 

Jane  Frances  receives  pyx  from  heaven,  396 
Janot  crucified  by  Jews, 171 
Januaries  and  the  furnace,  277  ; blood  lique- 
fied, 184 ; gives  a bloody  napkin,  23 ; 
mother  sees  his  death,  23;  orders  his  finger 
to  be  found,  31 ; restores  Timothy’s  hand, 
209  ; stops  a volcano,  435 ; unhurt  by  wild 
beasts,  364  ; by  fire,  277 
Japan,  the  martyrs  of,  36 
Japanese,  hell  of  the,  415 
Jar  miraculously  mended,  396 
Jars  of  honey  full  of  gold,  337 
Jawbone  of  the  ass,  281 
J eanne  d’ Arc,  visions  of,  322 
Jeanne  de  Valois,  miracles  of,  235 
Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille  and  Robert  de  Sille, 
496;  guided  by  heavenly  light,  165;  in- 
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closed  in  globe  of  fire,  304 ; miracles  of, 
235 ; mortifies  her  body,  429  ; releases 
prisoners,  379  ; trance  of,  311 ; Virgin  and 
Child  appears  to,  26 
“ Jehovah-jireh,"  129 

Jephthah’s  rash  vow,  208  : Idomeneus,  208  j 
Oswi,  208 

Jericho  besieged,  208 : Avallon,  208  ; Rennes 
prison  walls,  92 

Jeiioboam,  rent  garment  of,  275  ; violence 
offered  to  saint,  209  ; withered  hand  of, 

209  : Aurelian,  209  ; Timotheus,  209  ; Vitus, 
410 

Jerome  beaten  for  reading  “Cicero,”  36S  ; takes 
thorn  from  lion’s  paw,  220 ; trance  of,  368  j 
works  of,  xxxv. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  retractation  of,  250  ; and  the 
gift  horse,  440 

Jerusalem,  destruction  foretold,  256;  drought 
relieved,  130 

Jester  and  pillar-saint,  252 
“ Jesus  ” engraved  on  heart  of  Suzo,  392  ; 
Ignatius,  392 

Jesds  unharmed  by  lioness,  219.  (See  “ Christ”) 
Jew-boy  unharmed  in  furnace,  287 
Jew  confesses  Christianity  true,  80  ; puts 
Solomon  to  the  test,  418  ; raised  from  the 
dead,  86 

Jews  converted,  209;  Vincent  Ferrier,  209.; 
crucify  children,  171-175;  a case  ex- 
amined (1883),  174 ; ill-use  of  Eucharist, 
490  ; never  bury  Christians,  173,  174 ; per- 
secuted, 173  n. 

Jewish  heaven,  411  n. ; prayer,  445;  priests, 
dress  of,  501 

Jewell  believed  in  witches,  342 
Jewels,  209  : Cornelia’s,  209  ; Lawrence’s,  209  ; 
of  the  Church,  209 

J ezebel  devoured  by  dogs,  209  : Bolislaus,  210 
Joan  of  Arc,  witch,  341 
Joan  Mary  de  la  Croix  had  stigmata,  423 
Job  impleaded  by  Satan,  211:  Bernard,  212; 
devil  and  the  dying  man,  212  ; hospitality 
of,  177  ; relics  counterfeit,  185 ; story  of, 

210  : Grisilda,  210;  Isumbras,  210 ; Placidus, 
211 ; spoiled  by  Satan,  99 

John,  Gospel  found  in  Cuthbert’s  tomb,  372  n. ; 
in  cauldron  uninjured,  57 ; in  the  Spirit, 
308  ; teaches  myBtery  of  Trinity,  465 
John,  abbot,  a leper,  153  ; reconciliation  before 
offering,  257 

John  Baptist  de  la  Conception  slays  man 
falling  from  a ladder,  463 ; multiplies  food, 
148 

John  Baptist  de  Sala  keeps  great  silence, 
456  n. 

John  Buntan  hears  voice  from  heaven,  530 
John  Climacus  makes  rain  fall,  130 
John  Damascene,  hand  from  heaven,  399 
John  Francis  Regis,  garment  curative,  151 ; 

multiplies  food,  146  ; relics  curative,  267 
JonN  Grande,  Virgin  Mary  gives  cloak  to,  487 
John  Gcilbert,  crucifix  nods  to,  499 
John- Joseph  de  la  Croix,  apparition  cures 
Bassano,  34 ; appears  soon  after  death,  33  ; 
Christ  appears  to,  21 ; cloak  saves  madman, 
151  ; dead  body  carries  hearers,  163  ; 
ecstasies  of,  20,  311;  elements  obey,  444; 
garment  of  sanative,  151 ; in  two  places 
at  once,  470  ; keeps  absolute  silence,  455 ; 
lifted  up,  217,  311 ; makes  peaches  grow 


on  chestnut  slips,  354  ; mortifies  his  hod 
430;  nimbus  surrounds,  21 ; relics  curativ 
267  ; spasms  cured,  151 ; takes  on  liimsc- 
anotlier's  disease,  320 ; V irgin  Mary  appea : 
to,  21 

John  Nepomuck,  fire  plays  on  cradle,  30! 
ghost  wins  the  battle  of  Weissenburg,  15: 
light  encompassed  dead  body,  305  ; pleat, 
when  dead,  22  ; tongue  incorruptible,  373. 
John  Stirling  converted  by  child,  356 
John  de  la  Roque,  devil  cast  from,  as  two  wormi 
99 

John  of  Alexandria,  257 ; and  the  honey-pot 
337 

John  of  Beverley,  ghost  of,  22 
J ohn  of  Egypt  cures  blindness,  46  ; devil  ask 
his  pardon,  98 

John  of  Matba,  aureola  of,  304;  prays  ff 
money,  354 ; sails  on  a hulk,  354 ; visic 
of,  304,  305 

John  of  St.  Facond  gives  robe  to  beggar,  61. 
lifted  up,  218 ; protected  from  assassin: 
398  ; reproves  a don,  175;  sees  Christ  : 
Eucharist,  492  ; water  of  well  obeys,  340 
John  of  Sahagon  Bame  as  above 
John  of  Therouanne,  crowd  given  to,  204 
John  of  Tuscany  and  borrowed  horse,  176 
John  the  almoner  and  honey-pots,  417  ; ar: 
the  swindler,  421 ; politeness  of  the  dead  1 1 
439  ; receives  a hundredfold,  416  ; revenp: 
of  421 

John  the  Baptist  beheaded,  175  ; birth  foretol  ': 
42  ; body  of,  where  buried,  29  ; raiment  : 
camel's  hair,  55 ; tells  where  head  is  burie : 
29  ; two  heads  of,  preserved,  263,  274  n. 
John  the  Good  of  Mantua  lives  on  Eucharisil 
609 

John  the  Silent,  455  ; exposed  to  lions,  22C 
follows  guiding  star,  297  ; observes  abs  - 
lute  silence,  220 ; prurient  modesty  of,  41C 
sees  cross  in  skies,  297 
Johnson  (Dr.)  “ touched,”  306 
Jolly  Jenkin,  name  of  devil,  200 
Jonah  and  the  whale,  212  : king  Ampluy  j 
daughter,  212  ; Arion,  212 ; Hercules,  211 
Lucian,  213  ; Martinian,  213 
Jonathan  wheedled  out  of  his  talismans,  90 
Jonchets,  devil  personates,  98 
Jordan  divides  for  Angelus,  338  ; Elijah,  337 
Elisha,  337  ; Joshua,  337 
Jordanus  multiplies  food,  148 
JosEPn  appears  to  Theresa,  25  ; dreams  of,  11  j 
119;  forestalls  dearth,  89 
Joseph  “ spouse  of  Mary,”  27 
Joseph  of  Arimathiea  delivered  from  prison,  9: 
Glastonbury  thorn,  155 
Joseph  of  Copertino,  ecstasies  of,  311 ; lives  ( 
the  eulogy,  508 

Joseph  of  Nazareth  espoused  by  budding  ro 
53  ; dreams  of,  118  ; relics  of,  261 
Joseph  Oriel  lifted  up,  217 ; stills  the  sea,  28- 
Joshua  aided  in  battle  by  angel,  157 ; cor  : 
mands  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still,  29  a 
solution  suggested,  297  ; Jordan  divid  J 
for,  337 

Jourdain  feeds  fifty  persons  with  two  loavi  3 
148;  Virgin  Mary  appears  to,  487 
Jovian  raised  from  the  dead,  83 
Jovitus  turns  sun-idol  to  ashes,  179  ; unharm.  1 
by  lions,  179 ; unharmed  in  furnace,  287  I 
Joys  of  Mary  (Seven),  xxvi. 
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Judas,  death  of,  213  ; Arius,  213 
Judges  of  hell.  212  n. 

Judgment  of  Solomon,  290-292 
Julia,  soul  like  a dove,  109 
Julian  ( Emperor ),  apostasy  foretold,  256;  death 
foretold,  256;  sees  cross  in  sky,  72;  tries 
to  restore  temple,  3H6 

Julian  (St.)  and  Basilissa  married  celibates, 
496;  and  the  serpent,  248;  consoled  by 
angels,  11;  delivers  six  malefactors,  380; 
footprints  of,  241  ; hearse  crosses  river, 
330  ; harm  warded  off  from,  405  ; holocaust 
of,  434  ; miracles  of,  235 ; mock  modesty 
of,  430 ; music  heard  at  death,  433 ; prison 
miraculously  lightened,  405  ; preached  to 
birds  and  beasts,  430;  released  from  prison, 
380  ; 6elf-mortification  of,  430 ; supplies 
water,  334 

Julian  bishop  of  Cuenza  has  Christ  for  guest, 
62 ; food  multiplied.  148 ; music  heard  at 
death,  25  ;'  soul  like  palm-branch,  25 ; 
temptations  of,  302  ; Mary  appears  to,  25 
Julian  bishop  of  Mans  and  serpent,  248 ; cures 
blind  man,  236 ; the  sick  wholesale,  236 ; 
exorcises  demoniac,  236 ; miracles  of,  235 ; 
restores  Anastasius’  son  to  life,  83  ; Jovian 
to  life,  83  ; Pruila  Leguilla’s  son,  83 
Julian  of  Antioch  delivered  from  prison,  91 ; 
consoled  by  angels,  11 ; heals  lictor’s  eye, 
224 

Julian  of  St.  Augustine  mortiflcs  body,  430 
Juliana  of  Nicomedia  more  than  conqueror, 
427 

Juno  and  her  suitors,  251 
Jupiter,  temple  falls,  178;  temple  made  a 
Christian  church,  178 

Justice  justified  in  forgiveness,  418  : parable  of 
an  adulteress,  418 ; Zaleucus,  418 
Justin,  works  of,  xxxv. 

Justina  in  cauldron  uninjured,  57 
Juvenal  walks  on  sea,  330 

Katmir,  the  dog,  speaks,  294 
Kellicocam,  name  of  devil,  200 
Kenelm,  death  of,  announced,  371 ; murder  of, 
known  in  Rome,  255 
Kentigern’s  fire,  378 

Key  of  fetters  in  a fish,  112  ; of  reliquary,  143 ; 

given  by  God  to  Servasius,  396 
Keyser  and  the  flower,  138;  fire  would  not 
burn, 138 

Kicking  one’s  mother,  69,  71 
Kilian  beheaded,  175  ; reproves  Gosbcrt,  175 
Killico,  a devil,  200,  203 
Kiln  entered  innocuously,  138 
Kinesman,  “ Lives  of  the  Saints,”  xxlv. 

King  and  the  Soil,  290  n. 

King  Zaleucus  gives  his  eye  to  save  his  son,  4 IS 
King’s  evil  like  leprosy,  306  n. ; touching  for, 
306 

Kingdom  divided,  390 

Klaus  (Santa)  is  Nicholas  de  Flue,  16 

Knights  (The  Tico),  375 

Knight’s  castle  becomes  a lake,  2S9 

Knives  and  halter,  195 

Knives,  how  swallowed,  192 

Knout,  instrument  of  torture,  xliv. 

Kobila,  what,  403 
Kokaii,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  176 
Koran,  hell  of  the,  414 
Kostka,  (See  “Stanislaus,”  etc.) 


Laban,  hospitality  of,  177 

Laban  restored  to  life  to  receive  Viaticum,  83 

Labarum  (The),  72 

Labour  in  vain,  213:  Bernard’s  horse,  214; 
Eman’s  horse,  214 ; Odilo's  horse,  214  ; 
Hermeland’s  eggs,  214;  Laumer’s  ox,  214  ; 
Vincent  Ferrier,  214 
Lac  Beata  Virginis,  260 
Lactantius,  works  of,  xxxv. 

Ladder  to  paradise,  xxix.  ; from  earth  to 
heaven,  205  : Perpetua,  205  ; Romuald,  206 ; 
Sadoth,  206 
Lady  Day,  517 
Lady,  devil  personates,  99 
“ Lady  of  the  O,”  524 
Lady  turned  black,  474 
Lake  dried  up,  435 
Lame.  (See  “ Cripple  healed  ”) 

Lamp,  burns  without  consuming  oil,  68 ; fed 
with  water,  226  ; lights  itself,  226  ; re- 
kindled : Genevieve,  377 ; Hermeland,  378 ; 
John  Liquillic,  378  ; Laumer,378  ; Servan, 
378 

Lamprey  created  and  multiplied,  147 
Lancelot  dies  in  odour  of  sanctity,  610  n. 

Land  hopelessly  barren,  280 
Landes,  water  sweetened,  239  n. 

Landry,  Christ  announces  death,  370  ; shroud 
quenches  fire,  268 

Lansevillard,  bells  ring  spontaneously,  370 
Laos,  hell  of  the,  414 

Laujier  and  the  wolves,  473 ; candle  rekindled, 
378;  casts  out  devils,  101;  heals  cripple, 
71 ; paralytic,  246 ; ox  stolen,  214  ; quenches 
fire  by  prayer,  442  ; removes  oak  tree,  435 
Laura  and  monastery,  297  n. 

Laurence.  (See  “ Lawrence  ") 

Laurent  mortifies  his  body,  430 
Laurentius  sees  Christ  in  host,  492 
Laus  (Notre-Dame  de),  ghost  of,  487 
Lawrence,  angel  consoles,  11 ; cures  blind 
man,  46  ; Cyriaca,  106 ; headache,  106  ; 
shows  jewels  of  church,  209 
Lazar  asleep,  not  dead,  457 
Lazarus,  death  known  to  Christ,  253 ; Bernard, 
354 ; Cuthbert,  354 ; Francis  Hieronimus, 
354  ; Hermeland,  354  ; Hilarion,  355  ; 
Vincent  Ferrier,  355 ; raised  from  the  dead, 
78 

Lead  (Molten),  pleasant  beverage:  Audaldus, 
403 ; Primus,  221 
Leaden  gutter  lengthened,  226 
Leg  restored  by  Antony,  69  ; Augustine,  69 
Leger  spoke  without  a tongue,  293 
Legion  cast  out  by  Christ,  214  ; Hilarion,  215 
Lending  to  the  Lord,  418  : Elizabeth  of  Hungary 

418  ; Francises,  419 ; Francis  Hieronimus, 

419  ; Isidore,  419  ; Medard,  420  ; Peter 
Vellius,  420;  Xavier,  420;  putting  the 
promise  to  the  test,  418 

Leo  and  Attila,  391 ; blood  makes  waterspring, 
169  ; breaks  idol  of  Mars,  178  ; breaks  lan- 
terns of  Fortuna,  58 ; brings  blood  from 
host,  493 ; carries  off  his  head,  169  ; cured  of 
toad-poison,  17  ; enemies  turned  back,  391 ; 
fills  a gully,  58  ; had  the  marks,  425 ; MS. 
corrected  by  Peter,  465 

Leocadia  reveals  place  of  her  relics,  485 ; in- 
stitutes “ Fete  of  Expectation,”  485 
Leonard  Keyser  and  the  flower,  138;  fire 
would  not  burn,  138 
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Leonidas  dies  for  his  country,  377 
Leonorus  hangs  cloak  on  sunbeam,  299 
Leontius,  death  announced,  22 ; deferred,  22 
Leopard  does  no  harm  to  Mamas,  287  ; Faus- 
tina, 220  ; Tropetius,  222 ; kills  St.  Mar- 
ciana,  220 

Leopold  jealous  of  Sobieski,  284 
Lepanto,  battle  won  by  angels,  157 
Lepers  healed  by  Briget,  240 ; Christ,  239  ; 
Francis  of  Paula,  240 ; Martin  by  a kiss, 
240;  Naaman,  152;  by  relics,  405 ; Romanus, 
240  ; Sorus,  240  ; by  Bemardin’s  shoes,  151 
“ L’epine  au  diocese  de  Chalons,”  65 
Lerins  cleared  of  serpents,  114 ; made  fertile, 
386 

Letter  uninjured  by  rain,  444 ; written  by  Holy 
Trinity,  436 ; Elijah  in  heaven,  436 
Leubais  curses  alder  tree,  136 
Leufredus  and  thief,  154 ; called  “ Bald-pate,” 
134 ; devil  personates,  100 ; famous  for 
cursing,  364  n. ; flies  obey,  364 ; makes  axe 
float,  133 

Levanter  ( The),  442  n. 

Leviathan,  devil  personates,  96 
Levitation  in  dreams,  218 ; of  D.  Home,  218.  (See 
“Lifted  up”) 

Lezk  (Licked),  town  why  so  called,  87 
Lia  fail  (The),  207,  208  n. 

Liars  frustrated;  420 : Gregory  Thaumaturgist, 
420 

Lidwina  had  stigmata,  425;  gives  merits  to 
her  mother,  204 ; pays  brother’s  debts  with 
alms-money,  68 ; stores  not  diminished  by 
gifts,  68 

Lifakd  kills  dragon,  114 
Life  more  than  food,  420  : Lysimachus,  420 
Lifted  up  in  prayer,  215 : Agnes,  215 ; Angela, 
215  ; Antoinette,  215  ; Arey,  215  ; Berard, 
215 ; Brahmins,  218 ; Celestine,  216 ; Clara, 
216;  Coletta,  216;  Dominic,  232;  Eugenia, 
404;  Ezekiel,  215;  Francis  of  Paula,  216; 
Francis  of  Posadas,  216 ; Hedwiges,  218 ; 
Home,  218 ; Jamblichus,  216 ; John- Joseph 
de  la  Croix,  217,  311 ; John  of  St.  Facond, 
218  ; Joseph  Oriel,  217 ; Margaret  of  Hun- 
gary, 217;  Mary  Frances,  218;  Mary  of 
Egypt,  217  ; Monica,  217 ; Peter  Celestine, 
216;  Philip  of  Neri,  217;  Simon  Magus,  21S ; 
Stephen  of  Hungary,  217 ; Theresa,  217  ; 
Xavier,  218 
Light  and  nimbus,  xx. 

Light,  i.e.  luminous,  Fillan’s  hand,  421 ; from 
heaven  guides  Mary  de  Mailld,  165 ; issuing 
from  mouth,  175 ; of  heaven,  the  wounds  of 
Christ,  411  (see  481) ; seen  at  Valery’s  death, 
421 ; Martina’s,  395  ; Patrick’s,  421 ; Vero- 
nica’s, 421 ; seen  in  prison : Barbara,  416 ; 
Chrisanthus,  404;  Eugenia,  404;  Julian, 
405 ; Peter,  90 ; Restituta,  406 ; Vincent,  14 ; 
Vitus,  409;  sown  for  the  righteous,  420; 
used  for  clothing : Prisca,  406 
Lightning,  devil  personates,  96 
Likeness  of  Virgin  by  Luke,  264 
Lily,  soul  like  a,  460 

Lily  of  Quito,  450 ; blooded  hundred  and  fifty 
times  in  a year,  450 ; drank  nothing,  450 
Limbo,  352 

Limbs  dismembered,  224 

Lime  used,  not  diminished,  133 

Linus  cured  of  blindness,  49 

Lion,  lions,  219 ; Abdon  and  Sennen,  303 ; An- 


droclus,  219  ; Archelaa,  219 ; Basilidcs,  219 
bury  Paul  the  hermit,  132;  carry  a dei  ; . 
body  by  their  tails,  7 : Christ,  219 ; Cirinu 
219;  Daniel,  219;  Daria,  300;  devil  pe 
sonates,  96,  99  : Euphemia,  10 ; Faustinvn  i 
and  Jovita,  220 ; Gerasimus,  220 ; Iwain  c 
Galles,  220  ; Jesus  a child,  219;  Jerome  t 
220;  devour  St.  Gervais,  254;  John  till 
Silent,  220 ; hermit  fed  by,  128 ; Mama  a 
287  ; Marciana,  220  ; Martina,  177;  Myrou 
220;  Nabor,  etc.,  219;  Paul  the  hermit,  7: 
Paul  of  Ptolemais,  221 ; Placidus,  222. 
Primus  and  Fcelicianus,  221 ; Prisca,  2221 
Sabas,  222;  Simeon,  222;  Tropetius,  22‘:  | 
Venantius,  13 : Vitus,  223 
Lions  will  not  touch  the  true  prince,  219  n. 
Liquefaction  of  b'.ood,  184 
Liquillic,  candle  lights  spontaneously,  378 
Litanies  of  Loretta,  486 
Little  child.  (See  “ Christ  a Little,”  etc. 

Lives  of  Saints,  xx. ; untrustworthy,  185 
Livier  do  Ripa,  ecstasies  of,  312 
Locusts  and  St.  Severin,  223 
Logrona,  battle  won  by  James,  158 
Lombards  discomfited  by  eagles,  158 
London,  plague  of,  438 
Longevity,  353-354 

Longinus  converted  by  Christ’s  blood,  372: 
sends  blind  woman  to  find  his  head,  31 
Lot,  hospitality  of,  8, 177 ; wife  of,  223 ; the  twi 
worldlings,  223 

Louis  le  Gros,  Louis  IX.,  XI.,  XII.,  XIV.,  XV  I 
XVI.,  “touched”  for  king’s  evil,  307,  303; 
Louise  Lateau  had  stigmata,  424 
Lourdes  ( Our  Lady  of),  484 
Love  your  enemies,  421 
Lubin’s  garment  sanative,  152 
Lucanus  carries  off  his  head,  169  ; hangs  clou; 

on  sunbeam,  299  n. 

Lucian  converted  into  an  ass,  224 
Lucian,  blood  engenders  roses,  448  ; bod> 
carried  by  dolphin,  213;  carries  head  t 
Beauvais,  169 ; ghost  gives  directions  abou 
his  body,  31 ; hand  miraculously  unites 
31 ; hears  voice  from  heaven,  328 ; vestment 
discovered,  227 
Luciunus  receives  sight,  46 
Luck  unvaried  unlucky,  143 
Lucretius  covets  vineyard,  4 
Lucv,  Agatha’s  ghost  appears  to,  16;  and  thi 
idol-makers,  417;  beheaded,  57  ; cures  he 
mother,  16  ; immovable,  461 ; unharmed  b; ; 
cauldron,  57 ; fire,  139 
Lucy  de  Villanzan  cures  with  medal,  268 
Ludger  cures  blindness,  46 
Luke  an  artist,  422 ; picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
264;  taken  up  to  heaven,  374;  Gregory  tin: 
Great,  5 ; Pothin,  422 ; statue  of  the  Virgil 
Mary,  527 

Luminous  body : Arcenius,  39 ; Francis  Posadas- 
217 ; Theresa,  217 
Luminous  cross,  449 

Luminous  face:  Antony,  39;  Bernadetta  Sou 
birous,  484;  Christ,  39;  Eleutherius,  40 
Iipiphanius,  40  ; Francis  Hieronimus,  40 
Moses,  39 ; Oritiga,  40 ; Philip  of  Neri,  40 
Samson,  40;  Stephen,  39;  Xavier,  40 
Yves,  40 

Luminous  hand,  421 

Lunatics  and  maniacs,  223 : Marsitas,  223 
Luficin  and  the  wheatsheaf,  125 
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‘Lurus  brings  water  from  dry  ground,  334; 

' quenches  fire,  141 ; releases  prisoners,  380 
Lustrations  of  Greeks  and  Homans,  505 
Lusty,  devil’s  name,  200 
Lusty  Dicke,  a devil,  203 
Lusty  Jolly,  a devil,  203 
Lusty  Huffcappe,  a devil,  203 
Lutgardes,  Christ,  etc.,  appear  to,  19, 481 ; ex- 
changes hearts  with  Christ,  20  ; fasts  seven 
[ 1 years,  487 ; releases  from  purgatory,  488 
Luther  and  changelings,  3S0_,  381 
Lying-in  of  the  Virgin,  the  fete  of,  524 
Lyons,  martyrs  of,  37 
Lyre  plays  spontaneously,  94 
Lysuiachus  barters  crown  for  water,  420 

Macarius  and  his  burden,  165  ; and  John,  153 ; 
and  Antony’s  churlishness,  64 ; casts  out 
ravenous  devil,  99 ; cautions  J ohn  about 
avarice,  153 ; cures  blind  hyena,  46 ; elicits 
answer  from  dead  woman,  77 ; reconverts 
horse  into  a woman,  192,  224 ; temptations 
of,  302 

Macbeth  and  the  dagger,  60 
MacIan  of  Glencoe,  52 
Macra,  harm  warded  off,  405 
Mad  devils  cast  out,  223 
Madman  saved  by  a cloak,  151 
Madonna,  Luke’s  portrait,  264 
Madrid,  bells  ring  spontaneously,  369 
Maggot  becomes  a pearl,  415 
Magi,  politeness  when  dead,  439 
Mahdi  (Soudan)  carried  on  crocodile,  116 
Maho  the  devil,  197,  200  ; called  an  ass,  103 
Mahomet  and  Al-Borak,  447 ; assisted  in  battle 
by  Gabriel,  158;  dove  of,  110:  saved  by  a 
cobweb,  75 

Mahometan  prayer,  446 
Mahometan’s  heaven,  412  ; hell,  414 
Mahomjied  Mohadi  only  asleep,  457 
Maidoc,  bell  floats  through  air,  370  ; book  un- 
harmed by  rain,  444 ; drove  from  Ireland  to 
Home  and  back  again  in  a day,  131 ; repro- 
duces sheep  eaten  by  wolves,  148 ; trans- 
ported through  the  air,  131 ; yokes  a sea- 
cow,  364 

Maimed  not  allowed  to  reign,  400  it.  (See 
’‘Cripple”) 

Mainy  (Richard),  impostures  of,  187-191; 

seven  devils  of,  196 
“ Make  His  paths  straight,”  443 
Makeshift  relics,  264 

Malachias  shown  three  degrees  of  purgatory, 
615 

Malacht  heals  withered  arm,  134 
MALAXr.  (See  “ Melanius  ") 

Malchus,  224  : Julian  and  the  lictor,  221 ; 
Peter  and  the  Virgin,  224;  hands  cut  off 
join  on  again,  224 
Malefactor  and  the  baron,  383 
Malefactors  converted  by  prayer,  441 
“ Malleus  Malificarum,”  344 
Malo  yokes  a wolf,  364 
Malta  free  from  vermin,  115 
Mamas  unharmed  by  beast,  fire,  287 
Mamertus  quenches  fire  by  prayer,  442 
Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  422 ; golden  apple, 
422 

Man  carries  three  sacks  of  corn,  223 
“Man  with  the  ungel,"  41;  man  weighed 
against  his  alms,  41 


Maniacs  possessed,  100-103 

Maniples,  origin  of)  63 

Manlius  saves  Capitol,  282  - 

Manoah’s  wife  and  angel,  5 ; promised  a son,  lo 

Mans,  drought  relieved,  130 

Mansur  asleep,  not  dead,  457 

Mantle  given.  (See  “Cloak”) 

Manucius  lived  on  Eucharist,  509 
‘ ‘ Manus  de  ccdo  missa ,”  259 
Marah,  waters  sweetened,  239 
Marauder  converted  into  a wolf,  164 
Marble  pillars  lose  their  weight,  160,  161 ; bath 
with  a cross,  416 

Marcel  expels  dragon  from  Paris,  114 
Marcellian  consoled  by  angels,  11 
Marcellinus,  apostasy  of,  251 
Marcellinus,  angels  carry  to  paradise,  8; 
angels  have  charge  of,  9 ; ghost  routs  the 
Goths,  159  ; mends  glass  goblet  by  prayer, 

' 397  ; precipitated  by  Satan,  9 ; treated  as 
beast  of  burden,  357  ; Urbaye  (The)  divides 
for,  339 

Marcellinus  of  Embrun  casts  out  devils,  101 
Maecian,  porch  of,  253 
Marc ian a unharmed  by  lion,  220 
Marculphus  cures  bite  of  wolf,  106 ; devils 
recognize,  103 ; directed  to  build  monas- 
tery, 507  ; imparts  gift  of  healing  by  touch, 
106  n. ; protects  a hare,  360 
Mahltti,  death-terrors  of,  386 
Margaret  (Queen),  book  uninjured  by  water, 
444 

Margaret  Mary  Alacoquf.,  Christ  appears  to, 
480  ; establishes  devotion  of  Five  Hours, 
481,  482;  Sacred  Heart,  481;  Sacred  Heart 
appears  to,  481 ; Trinity  appears  to,  481 ; 
visions  of,  481 

Margaret  of  Aragon  converted,  68,  69 
Margaret  of  Cortona,  guardian  angel,  328 ; 
hears  heavenly  voices,  328 ; secs  purgatory 
divided  into  cells,  328 
Margaret  of  Hungary  “ lifted  up,”  217 
Margaret  of  Metola  had  intaglios  on  her 
heart,  392 

Margarita  Montis  miraculously  healed,  70 
Maria  Morl  had  stigmata,  423 
Maria  Razzi  had  stigmata,  423 
Marianne  de  Jesus  lasts  in  infancy,  392  ; heals 
sore  by  prayer,  442 ; lives  on  the  Eucharist, 
509  ; makes  vow  of  chastity  in  childhood, 
442  n. ; mortifies  her  body,  430  ; raises  the 
dead,  84  ; upheld  by  angels,  9 
Marinus  fed  by  bears,  128 
Mark  and  Marcellian  consoled  by  angels,  11 
Marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  423 : Anne  Louise 
Lateau,  424 ; at  birth,  425 ; Catherine 
Emmerich,  423;  Catherine  Kaconigi,  423; 
Catherine  of  Ricci,  424 ; Catherine  of  Siena, 
424 ; from  childhood,  425 ; children  marked, 
427 ; Dominica  Lazzari,  423 ; Francis  d' As- 
sisi, 424 ; Gertrude  of  Ostend,  424 ; Leo, 
425  ; Lidwina,  425  ; Maria  Mori,  423  n. ; 
Mary  Magdalene  of  Pazzi,  425 ; Oxianna, 
425 ; Pascal,  97 ; Rita  de  Cascia,  425  ; Rose 
Tamisier,  184;  Sybillina  of  Pavia,  425; 
Veronica  Guiliani,  426;  Thomas,  426;  ex- 
planation thereof,  427  ; Laurent’s  method 
of  producing  the,  427  n. ; pagan,  as  Syrian, 
etc.,  423 

Marriage  of  the  Virgin  with  Joseph,  519 
Married  celibates,  495,  496 
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Mars,  idol  broken,  178  ■ 

Marsita3  carried  three  sacks  of  corn,  223 ; ex- 
orcised by  Hilarion,  223 
Martellino  pretends  to  be  cripple,  71  n. 
Martha,  history  of,  482,183  ; introduced  gospel 
into  Marseilles,  482  ; sees  the  ghost  of 
Mary,  483 ; sees  Christ,  482,  483 ; settles  at 
Tarascon,  482 ; stranded  at  Marseilles,  113  ; 
subdues  a dragon,  115 ; turns  water  into 
wine,  336 

Martin  of  Pomposa  resuscitated,  84 
Martin  of  Tours  appears  to  Herveus,  23 ; body 
too  heavy  to  lift,  163 ; consorts  with  sin- 
ners, 60  ; cures  blind  man,  46  ; leper,  240 ; 
divides  cloak  with  beggar,  62  (see  “Peter 
the  Banker,”  63 ; “ Philip  Burruyer,”  63 ; 
“ Odilo,”  304) ; gives  garment  to  beggar,  63 ; 
holds  converse  with  angels,  6 ; music  heard 
at  death,  433 ; murderers  struck  blind,  398  ; 
never  sat  at  cburch,  177  n. ; oil  of  his  tomb, 
244 ; protected  from  assassins,  398 ; 
quenches  fire  by  prayer,  442  ; raises  the 
dead,  84 ; reproved  for  consorting  with 
sinners,  60  ; reproves  Valentinian  II.,  177  ; 
steward  caught  in  his  own  trap,  166 ; 
visited  by  angels,  6 

Martina  breaks  idols,  177 ; frustrates  evil-doers, 
395 ; long  hair  cut  off,  166 ; martyrdom  of, 
177  ; unharmed  by  lion,  177  ; at  stake,  138 
Martinian  resists  the  devil,  98;  saved  by 
dolphin,  213 

Martyrs,  holy  armies  of,  34 ; of  Otranto,  incor- 
ruptible, 374 

Marwood  exorcised  by  halter,  101 
“ Mary  ” on  the  heart  of  Peter  Thomas,  392 
Mart,  seven  joys,  xxvi. ; sorrows,  xxvi.  (See 
“Virgin  Mary”) 

Mart  (Queen),  “Calais  ” on  heart,  391 
Mary.  Alacoque.  (See  “ Margaret  Mary  ”) 
Mary  Frances  lifted  up  in  prayer,  218 
Mary  Frances  of  the  Five  Wounds  lives  on 
the  Eucharist,  510 

Mary  Magdalene,  seven  devils  cast  out  of,  100 ; 

ghost  of  visits  Emily  Bicchieri.  499 
Mary  Magdalene  of  Pazzi,  ecstasies  of,  312 ; 
face  luminous,  312 ; hair  preserved,  203  ; 
marked  with  stigmata,  425 ; moves  after 
death,  77 ; ubiquitous,  470  ; visions  of,  324 ; 
Mary  of  Egypt  lifted  up  in  prayer,  217  ; un- 
able to  pass  church  doors,  435  ; walks  over 
Jordan,  330 

Mary  of  Mailld,  light  of  heaven  guides,  165 
Massacres  of  whole  races,  166  n. 

Maternity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  520 
Mathia  or  Mastidia,  miracles  of,  236 
Mats  burn,  nothing  else,  125 
Mattathias  and  Antiochus,  41 
Matthew',  original  gospel  found,  17 
Matthias  elected  apostle,  124;  skull  pre- 
served, 263 

Maun  same  as  St.  Patrick,  G9 
Maura  and  Britta  give  directions,  32 
Maurilius  and  the  reliquary  keys,  143;  cast 
out  devils,  236;  cured  a paralytic,  236; 
dove  descends  on,  109 ; exorcised  a blind 
woman,  236 ; miracles  of,  236 
Maurin,  tooth  cures  bad  eyes,  268 
Maurontus,  soul  carried  to  heaven,  254 ; death 
known  by  I-Iermeland,  254 
Maurus  or  Maur  accused  of  sorcery,  58 ; cures 
Linus,  born  blind,  49  ; a broken  arm,  135 ; 


one  dumb,  123;  Sergius,  who  had  fallen 
from  his  horse,  135  n.\  devil  tells  half- - 
truths,  104;  multiplies  wine,  148;  resusci- 
tates a boy,  135 ; one  of  his  calumniators, 
5S ; runs  on  surface  of  river,  331;  scobs 
“ Jacob’s  Ladder,”  205 
Maxisiian  and  Susanna,  301 
Maximus,  dog  watches  over,  364;  violences 
offered  to,  321 

Maximus  the  jailer  converted,  247 
Mayeul  cures  blindness,  46 ; finds  purse  of 
money,  389 

Meciitildes  marked  with  stigmata,  423 
Medals  cure  diseases,  267,  268 
Medard  and  the  doves,  109 ; bier  refuses  to  be 
moved,  164;  body  and  borough  of  Crouy, 
164;  footmarks  on  stone,  241;  gives  away 
one  of  his  father’s  horses,  420 
Meinrad  and  the  ravens,  371 ; beset  with ; 
devils,  1 1 ; chapel  consecrated  by  Christ,  6 ; , 
consoled  by  angel,  12  ; cures  blindness,  47  ; 
cripple,  71 ; paralytic,  246;  murder  dis- 
covered by  ravens,  371;  tormented  by. 
devils,  12 

Melanotiion,  list  of  relics,  263 
Melanius,  cerements  incombustible,  111 ; cures  • 
blindness,  47  ; restores  to  life,  84 
Melitena,  drought  relieved,  129 
Melito,  one  of  forty  martyrs,  50 
Melor  speaks  after  decapitation,  77;  silver: 
hand  and  brass  foot,  399 

Men  like  trees,  427 ; Gregory  and  his  deacon,  427  : 
Menas  unharmed  by  fire,  139 
Mennas  happy  m suffering,  401 
Megus,  “ Devil-mastic  ” of,  202 
Mercury,  idol  broken,  179 
Mercy  ( Our  Lady  of),  522 ; and  truth  met  to-  • 
gether,  418 ; the  seven  corporal  works, . 
xxvi. ; the  seven  spiritual  works,  xxvi. 
Meril,  xxi. 

Merit  transferable,  204 

Merlin  asleep,  not  dead,  458 

Metamorphoses,  224 : Acrasia,  224  «. ; Circe, . 

221  n. ; Lucian,  224 ; Macarius,  224 
Meteor  of  1848,  72  n. 

Meteors  mistaken  for  angels,  23  n. 

Mexico  won  by  St.  James,  158 
MicnAEL  appears  to  bishop  of  Sipouto,  23 ; 
Hubert,  23 ; bids  Bertrand  build  monastery, 
506 ; helps  Daniel,  157 ; in  the  guise  of : 
a deacon,  165 ; protects  Oringa,  165 ; sweat 1 
of  preserved,  263  ; sword  and  shield  of,  263 
Michael  of  lleitinguu  crucified  by  Jews,  171  n. 
Michael  of  Sappeudclf  crucified  by  Jews,  171 
Miciialaii  and  Ahnb,  224 ; Isaac  and  Valens,  224 : 
Michel,  infant  martyr,  171 «. 

MigniS,  cross  in  the  sky,  73 
Milan,  bells  ring  spontaneously,  370 
Milk  from  a wound,  49  : Catherine,  49;  seven 
women,  50 ; Secunda,  60 
Milk  of  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Crypta  Lactea, . 
260  ; at  Souillac,  260 

Minerva  incombustible,  141 ; of  Troy  fell 
from  heaven,  105  n. 

Minims,  motto  devised  by  Michael,  40 
Minstrel  and  anchorite,  252 
Miracle,  ATnccnt  Fcrrier’s  assistants,  237 
Miracles,  xxi. ; accounted  for  by  Cyprian,  . 
238  ; Hindu  method  of  gaining  miraculous 
power,  238 

Miracles  not  classified,  225  -228  : ass  and  salted  I 
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meadow,  227 ; children  harnessed,  225 ; 
church  pushed  round,  225 ; cope  repaired, 
228 ; dancing  forbidden,  227 ; de  Notre- 
Dame  de  Deols,  500;  gable  of  house  re- 
stored, 226;  green  wheat  cut,  225;  head 
leaps  thrice  from  ground,  225 ; makes  hole 
in  ground,  228 ; horse’s  leg  cut  off  for  shoe- 
ing, 228 ; lamps  fed  with  water,  226  ; oak 
trees  multiplied,  226;  ring  flies  upwards, 
226  ; silver  coffer  enlarged,  226 ; vestments 
discovered,  227 ; Virgin  and  Child  of  Deols, 
227;  walls  of  church  open,  225,  227  ; water 
carried  in  sieve,  226;  water-pipe  length- 
ened, 226 ; woman  struck  dead,  227 
Miracles  of  Ballyraggett,  xiii. 

Miracles  of  doubtful  morality,  228  : compound- 
ing with  thieves,  229 ; diploma  given  .Satan, 
66;  giving  what  is  not  your  own,  229; 
horse,  420 ; corn,  229  ; wine,  419 ; wife  and 
daughter  murdered,  228;  woman's  long 
hair  restored,  223;  work  neglected  for 
matins,  229 

Miracles  of  special  saints,  229-238 : Aldric,  229  ; 
Bernard,  230 ; Borromeo,  230  ; Brigit,  230  ; 
Cuthbert,  231 ; Dominic,  231 ; Francis 
d’ Assisi,  232  ; Francis  of  Paula,  232  ; Fran- 
cises, 233 ; Genevieve,  233 ; Germanus,  234 ; 
Isidore,  231 ; Jeanne  de  Valois,  235;  Jeanne 
Marie  de  Maille,  235;  Julian  bishop  of 
Mans,  235 ; Mathia  or  Mastidia,  236 ; Maure- 
lius,  236;  Odilo,  236;  Patrick,  237  ; Peter 
of  Gallia,  237 ; Placidus,  237  ; Vincent 
Ferrier,  237  ; Virgin  Mary,  523 
Miracles,  sin  to  doubt,  xiii.  re. ; worked  by  Satan, 
186 ; Simon  Magus,  501 ; sundry  natural 
means,  xv.  re. 

Miracle-workers,  xxx.-xxxii. 

Miracle-working  a road  to  fame,  xvi.  re. 
Miraculous  consecration  of  church,  7 ; medal 
curative,  267;  spring  of  water;  Chrysole, 
169;  Fritz,  163;  Leo,  169 
i Miscellaneous  relics,  264 

Miser,  280 ; weighed  against  his  alms,  63 
Missing  finger  of  Januarius,  31 
Mock  modesty.  (See  “Honi  soit,”  etc.) 
Modrsta  knows  of  Gertrude’s  death,  255 
Modion,  dumb  devil,  197 
j Modu,  prince  of  devils,  189 
Moles  Adriani,  5 

' Molten  lead  given  to  drink:  Audaldus,  403; 
Primus,  221 

Monastery,  angel  plans  that  of  Val  d’Or,  507  ; 
consecrated  by  Christ,  6;  differs  from  laura, 
297  re. ; dove  points  out  a site,  110 ; eagle 
points  out  a site,  607 ; ghost  plans  that  of 
Francis  of  Paula,  507 ; Marculphns  and 
Childebert,  507;  Michael  bids  Bertrand 
build,  506 ; plans  that  of  Blangy,  506 ; Seine 
refuses  to  enter,  338 ; site  of  pointed  out : by 
dove,  110 ; eagle,  507 
Monastic  life,  506 : defence  of,  506 
Mondana  cured  of  blindness,  47 
t Money  deposited  at  Dominic’s  foot,  231 ; in 
answer  to  prayer ; Benedict,  441 ; Bernard, 
■ 230;  Jane-Frances,  396;  John  de  Matha, 
354 ; multiplied  miraculously,  230  ; sheds 
1 blood,  371 

_ Monica  lifted  up  in  prayer,  217 

Monk,  devil  becomes  a,  117 ; devil  personates, 
99 ; sees  Virgin  Mary,  325 ; stands  on  live 
coals,  138 


Monks  and  nuns,  xxi. 

Monks,  breath  spiritual,  100  re. ; exhale  odour 
of  sanctity,  100  re. ; of  Averniaand  devil,  388 
Monkish  silly  tales  about  children,  357  re. 
Moxtancs  promises  a son,  43 
Montpensier,  “ Felipe  ” on  heart,  391 
Montselis  forest  afire,  not  burnt,  55 
Monumental  figures,  xxx. 

Moon,  soul  like  the,  459 
Mooke  (Areree),  the  fasting  woman,  136  re. 
“More  than  conquerors,’’  427  : Juliana  of 
Nicomedia,  427 
Morgarten,  battle  of,  281 
MonrHEUS  an  attendant  on  the  dream-god,  119 
“ Mortify  the  body,”  xxi.,  428 : Albert,  428 ; 
Benedict  of  Anian,  429 ; Benet-Joseph,  429 ; 
Clara,  429 ; Gregory  of  Armenia,  429 ; J eanne 
Marie  de  Maille,  429 ; Jobn-Joseph  de  la 
Croix,  430 ; Julian  of  St.  Augustine,  430 ; 
Laurentius,  430 ; Marianne  de  Jesus,  430 ; 
Patrick’s  purgatory,  431 ; Peter  Damian, 
431 ; Silvinus,  509  ; Simeon  Stylites,  431 ; 
Valery,  432;  Wulfilaic,  432 
Moscow,  holy  robe  of,  272 
Moses  and  the  burning  bush,  54 ; and  the  cloudy 
pillar,  65 ; and  the  rock,  238 ; Francis  of 
Paula,  238 ; commissioned  by  God,  239 : 
Angelus,  239 ; face  like  the  sun,  39  ; fasts 
forty  days,  136 ; rod  of,  263  (see  “ Aaron’s 
rod”);  sweetens  waters  of  Marab,  239; 
water  supplied  by,  332 
Moslem  tradit  ion  of  the  rose,  447 
Mother  of  God.  (See  “ Virgin  Mary  ”) 
Motionless.  (See  “ Stand  fast  ”) 

Motta,  butchery  of  infants  at,  174 
Motto  of  the  Minims  given  by  Michael,  40 
Motubizanto,  a devil’s  name,  200 
Mouuxs  (Dr.)  fed  by  hen,  128;  saved  by  a 
cobweb,  294 

Mount  Carmel  (Our  Lady  of),  522 
Mountains  removed  by  faith,  434,  435 
Mouse  reveals  a store  of  com,  126 ; the  devil 
personates,  100 

Mouth  and  eyes  made  by  spittle,  232 
MS.  corrected  by  an  angel,  465 
Mulberry  tree  from  an  oven  peel,  54 
Mule  kneels  to  the  host,  491 
Mule-miracle,  491 
Murder  disclosed  by  birds,  371 
Murderers  betrayed  by  ravens,  371;  struck 
blind,  398 

Music  heard  at  death,  433 : Andeol,  361 ; 
Christian,  433;  Isidore,  235;  Julian,  25, 
433;  Martin,  433;  Pacomius,  433  re.;  Ser- 
vasius,  434 

“My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,”  508:  Catherine 
Fieschi,  608  ; Columba  of  Rieti,  509  ; 
Elizabeth  of  Waldsech,  509  ; Gerasimus, 
508 ; Grace  of  Valencia,  609  ; John  the 
Good,  509 ; Joseph  of  Copertino,  508 ; 
Manutins  of  Bayeux,  609 ; Marianne  de 
Jesus,  509;  Mary  Frances,  510;  Nicholas 
de  Flue,  508 ; Rita  of  Cascia,  509  ; Sabas, 
509 ; Silvinus,  509 

Mteox  unharmed  by  lions,  220 ; in  a furnace, 
220 

Mysteries  (Fifteen),  xxix. 

Naamax  the  leper,  152:  Ausonins  and  Cal- 
phagius,  239  ; Brigit,  240  ; by  a kiss,  240 ; 
Clare,  240;  Francis  of  Paula,  210 ; the  little 
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maid  and  Hermes,  241 ; Martin,  240  ; 
Romanus,  240  ; Sorius,  240 
Nabal,  churlishness  of,  63 
Nabob  and  Nazarius  exposed  to  lions,  219 
Naddino  converted  by  prayer,  441 
Nails  of  crucifixion,  271 
Nain,  son  of  the  widow,  78 
Naked  woman  ( Mary  of  Egypt),  217 
Nakedness  of  man,  434:  Alexander  and  Dio- 
genes, 434 ; Chrysostom  and  Endoxia,  434 
Name  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  620.  (See  under 
“ Notrc-Dame,”  “ Our  Lady,”  and  “ Virgin 
Mary  ”) 

Narrow  the  way  of  life,  why,  375 
Nathanael,  without  guile,  241 : Cuthbert,  241 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  521 
Natural  marks  ascribed  to  miracles,  241 ; bread 
with  teeth-marks,  494;  cross  in  stone,  241 ; 
Devil’s  Dyke,  Brighton,  242;  fissure  in  a 
Scotch  rock,  242 ; footprints  of  Jesus,  241 ; 
Julian,  241 ; Medard,  241 ; Bats’  Run,  241 ; 
solutions  of  miracles,  xxi. ; sword  cleft,  242 
Nature  disturbed  at  crucifixion,  242  ; death  of 
Apian,  242 ; Boniface,  243 ; Christ,  242  ; 
Philip  the  apostle,  243;  twenty  martyrs, 
243 ; Vitus,  243 

Nature  subjected  to  faith,  434;  by  Hindus,  238; 
bed  of  lake  elevated,  435;  mountain  re- 
moved, 434,  435 ; oak  tree  removed,  435,'; 
volcano  stopped,  435 
Nazarites,  243 : James  the  Less,  243 
Nazarids  not  eaten  by  lions,  219;  walks  on 
sea,  331 

Neapolion  restored  to  life,  81 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream,  117,  119 
Needlework  set  right  by  Wodoald,  228 
Neptune  stills  the  sea,  284 
Nervus,  instrument  of  torture,  xlii. 

Nicholas  of  Bari.  (See  “ Nicholas  of  Myra  ”) 
Nicholas  of  Flue  fasts  twenty  years,  508;  is 
Santa  Klaus,  16 ; lives  on  the  Eucharist,  508; 
seven  angels  appear  to,  16 ; takes  no  food 
at  all,  508 

Nicholas  of  Myra  and  usurer,  229 ; appears  to 
Constantine,  119  ; compounds  with  thieves, 
229  ; delivers  child  from  captivity,  380  ; 
devil  and  pilgrims,  245  ; elected  bishop  by 
God,  124 ; evicts  Diana  from  temple,  411 ; 
fasts  in  infancy,  393 ; levies  and  multiplies 
corn,  148  ; portions  off  three  maidens,  439  ; 
promises  Amata  a son,  42  ; sea  obeys,  286 ; 
stills  a tempest,  245 

Nicholas  of  Bavenna  had  stigmata,  423 
Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  bread  of,  488  ; and  the 
chicken,  122 ; ghost  of,  244 ; tormented  by 
devils,  468 ; Virgin  Mary  visits,  488 
Nicomedia,  martyrs  of,  243 
Night  abolished,  511 
Nile  water,  how  sweetened,  239  n. 

Nimbus,  xx. 

Nineteen  martyrs  of  Gorcum,  36 
Nineveh  saved,  253 
Nizon  struck  dead,  176 
No  faith  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  193,  510 
Noah,  God  talks  with,  160 
Nobleman  of  Capernaum,  280 
Nopletta  carries  fire  in  apron,  137 
Nolasco.  (See  “ Peter  Nolasco  ”) 

Noruert,  conversion  of,  282 ; premonstraten- 
siaus’  dress  prescribed  to,  002 ; soul  like  a 
lily,  460 


Nothing  that  defileth  enters  heaven,  435  : Mary 
the  Egyptian,  435 

Nolre-Damedes  Ardents,  521 ; de  bon  Rencontre, . 
486;  de  Deols,  600  ; des  Laus,  487  ; de 
Lourdes,  484 ; des  Miracles,  55 ; la  Solennite 
de,  105;  du  Puy,  488  ; l’Epine,  55.  (See. 
“ Our  Lady  ” and  “ Virgin  Mary  ’’) 
Nourjaiiad  asleep,  not  dead,  458 
Novice  neglects  Benedict’s  blessing,  176 
Numa,  Ancilia  came  from  heaven,  105  re. 
Numeric  remembrancers,  xxviii. 

N umerical  martyrs.  (See  “ Army  of  Martyrs  ”) 
Nun  sent  to  purgatory  for  working  on  a festival, 
324,  325 

Nuns  and  monks,  xxi.;  two  run  out  of  their  - 
coffins,  75 

Nur,  a devil’s  name,  200 


Oak  tree  blossoms  in  winter,  156  ; overthrown  i 
by  touch,  136  ; removed  by  prayer,  435 
Oak  trees  multiplied  by  Yves,  226 
Oaths  a rag  of  popery,  304  re. 

Obedience,  xxi. ; before  sacrifice,  243  : Caisarr 
and  Pharnaces,  243 ; Francisca,  244  ; Bita , 
de  Cascia,  244  ; Saul,  243 
Odilia,  trance  of,  312;  Viaticum  brought  by- 
angel,  312 

Odilo,  cripple  in  youth,  71  ; cured,  71 ; covers  ■ 
dead  children  with  cloak,  304 ; cures  blind  i 
from  birth,  49;  horse  stolen,  214;  mends»| 
glass  goblet,  397  ; miracles  of,  236 ; multi- 
plies fish,  149;  food,  149;  restores  noble- 
man’s eye,  47 ; valise  not  wetted  by  water,: 
236;  Virgin  Mary  cures,  71;  water  turned  l 
to„wine,  336 

Odo  bangs  cloak  on  sunbeam,  299  re. ; proves? 
transubstantiation,  491 

Odour  of  sanctity,  xxi.,  415,  510 ; Bragadino, 

510  ; brothers  of  the  Sodality,  512  ; Clare,  , 
511 ; Gertrude,  311 ; Gervasius,  372 ; Her- 
mann, 611;  Hilarion,  373;  Hubert,  511;, 
Isidore,  373 ; Lancelot,  510  n. ; Patrick,; 

511  ; Peter  Thomas,  511 ; Polycarp,  511 ; 
Protasius,  372  ; Severin,  512 ; Stephen, 
374  ; Theresa,  296 ; Valery,  512  ; Xavier,: 
512;  differs  in  quality  and  degree,  610; 
monks  exhale,  100  re. ; solution  suggested,1. 

512  re. 

Odour  of  sin  offensive,  510  re.;  solution  Bug-;- 
gested,  512  re. 

Offerus  will  serve  the  mightiest,  341 
Officers  sent  to  arrest  Christ,  52 ; Francis  ol 
Paula,  52.  (See  “ Jaenick’s  Story,”  52) 

Oil  and  wine  for  wounds,  436  ; battle  of  Sala* 
manca,  436 ; consumed,  not  diminished,  68 
dove  brings  for  baptism,  108;  miraculous 
of  Eugendus,  244;  multiplied  by  Benedict 
244;  of  St.  Martin’s  tomb,  244;  oozinp 
from  statues,  230 

Oil  on  troubled  water,  244:  devil  and  the 
pilgrims,  245  ; Germanus  lulls  storm,  245 
herring-fishers  of  Shetland,  245  ; Horsforc 
(Prof.),  245  ; Persian  watermen,  244 ; Peter 
head  harbour,  245 ; pilchard-catching  (Com 
wall),  245 ; Shield’s  oil-pipes,  245  ; sponge 
divers,  245  ; Syrian  fishers,  244  ; whale 
hunters,  245  ; Vtta  lulls  Btorm,  245 
Wilkes  ( Commodore ),  245 
Olaf  Trtgqvasen  asleep,  not  dead,  457 
Old  St.  Paul’s,  301 
Old  woman,  devil  personates,  245 
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Olive  tree  of  St.  Torquatus,  156  , 

Olympia  Norina  healed  by  relics,  2G6 
Olympias  watched  over  by  dogs,  364 
One  hundred  martyrs  of  Persia,  37  ; one  hundred 
and  twenty  ditto,  38 
Oniros,  Chrematismos,  Horama,  118 
Onuphrius.  guardian  angel  of,  503 
Ophekus,  Christ  as  child  appears  to,  341 ; will 
serve  only  mightiest,  341 
Opportuna,  guardian  angel  of,  504;  ass  and 
salted  meadow,  227 
Ordeals,  393 

Orders  of  angels,  352 ; Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
xxvi. ; devils,  352  ; purgatory,  328 ; saints, 
353 

Orexs  and  the  budding  rod,  53 ; hears  voice 
from  heaven,  53 
Origen,  works  of,  xxxv. 

Oringa,  angel  guides,  165  ; aureola  of,  40  ; 
body  incorruptible,  373  ; ecstasies  of,  40  ; 
hare  guides,  165 ; protected  by  St.  Michael, 
301 walks  on  water,  331 
Orion  released  from  Legion,  215 
Oriol  (Joseph).  (See  “ Joseph,”  etc.) 

Osborne  (Ruth),  witch,  343 
Oswald,  liberality  of,  396 
Oswi’s  rash  vow,  208 

Otranto,  martyrs  incorruptible,  374 ; saved  by 
ghosts,  374 

Oujn  brings  rain,  130 ; La  croix  de  St.  Ouen, 
73  ; sees  cross  in  Bky,  73 
Our  Lady  of  Caravaggio,  528  ; Mercy,  522  ; of 
Mount  Carmel,  522  ; of  the  0,  524  ; of  the 
Seven  Sorrows.  623;  the  Auxiliatrix,  522. 
(See  “ Notre-Dame  ") 

Our  Lady  of  Deols  heals  thief,  227 
Ours  (St.).  (See  “ Ursus  ”) 

Out  of  the  body,  308 

Oven  entered  by  Sabas,  139  ; Silvester,  140 
Ox  and  robber,  214 ; of  Glicerius  resuscitated, 
280 

Oxanna,  Christ  a child  appears  to,  60 ; marked 
with  stigmata,  425 ; shown  heaven’s  glory, 
60 

Pacteicus  keeps  absolute  silence,  455 
Pacomibs  carried  by  crocodiles,  116 ; garment 
, cures  flux,  152  ; had  gift  of  tongues,  154 ; 

music  at  his  death,  433  n. 

Paduma  hell,  415 

Pagan  stigmata,  423 

Palladium  fell  from  heaven,  105  n. 

Pallas  Minerva  fell  from  heaven,  105  n. ; fire 
would  not  burn,  141 
Palestine,  drought  relieved,  130 
Palm-branch  from  Julian’s  mouth,  25 
Palsy.  (See  “ Paralytic  ”) 

Pambo’s  first  lesson,  467 
Pancrace  Schafhauser  cured,  71 
Pantaleon  challenges  heathen  priests,  125 ; 
cures  blind  from  birth,  48 ; unharmed  by 
wild  beasts,  364  ; tortured  in  a cylinder,  277 
Taper,  heavy  slip  of,  162 ; letter  sent  from 
heaven,  436  ; Vincent  Ferrier  receives 
from  heaven  a slip  of,  436  ; from  the 
Trinity  a letter,  436 
Paphnbcius  promised  a son,  42 
Paradise,  vision  of,  325 

Paralytics  cured,  246 : Petitot,  24G  ; Tliecla, 
246;  healed  by  Ausonius,  246  ; Christ,  246; 
Euthymius,  246  ; Germanus,  234,  246  ; 


Laumer,  246 ; Mathia,  236 ; Maurelius,  236  ; 
Meinrad,  246  ; Peter,  246  ; Peter  of  Gallia, 
237  ; Philip,  246;  Placidus,  237  ; Wulfran’s 
shrine,  134 

Paris  delivered  from  Attila,  391 ; a dragon,  114 
Parmenius  speaks,  though  tongueless,  293 
Parses,  hell  of  the,  414 

Partridges,  roast,  fly  away,  121 ; seek  Godrich’s 
protection,  360 
Parure  of  wounds,  406 
Pascal  Baylon  assailed  by  devil,  99 
Passage  of  the  Jordan,  337  ; of  the  Red  Sea,  337 
Passing  away,  437 ; Ceylonese  custom,  437  ; 
Egyptian  custom,  437  ; Guerricus,  437  ; 
Roman  custom,  437 
Passing  bell  explained,  369  n. 

Pastoral  staff  immovable,  463 
Path  from  earth  to  heaven,  205 
Patibulum,  instrument  of  torture,  xlii. 
Patricies  unharmed  by  scalding  water,  277 
Patricius  and  the  honey-pots,  337 
Patrick,  angel  appears  to,  69 ; asks  the  dead 
a question,  77  ; brings  water  from  dry 
ground,  237;  called  “Maun,”  69;  cures 
blindness,  237  ; clears  Ireland  of  vermin, 
115 ; drives  off  devils,  94 ; floats  on  a stone, 
164 ; kindles  fire  with  icicles,  164  ; miracles 
of,  237 ; no  night  at  death,  421 ; odour  of 
sanctity,  611;  overreaches  serpent,  115; 
raised  from  the  dead,  237  ; resisted  legions 
of  devils,  446 ; supplies  food  by  prayer, 
443 ; supplies  water,  237,  334 ; triple  miracle 
of,  237  ; turns  man  into  wolf,  164  ; vision’s 
of,  325  ; wounds  the  king’s  foot,  237 
Patrick’s  purgatory,  431 
Patroclos’s  ghost,  28 
Patronage  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  523 
Paul  and  Denysa,  son  promised,  43 
Paul  and  Elymas,  247;  Amandus,  217;  and 
Lysias,  346 ; and  the  jailer,  247  ; and  the 
viper,  110,  247  ; Hospitus,  247  ; Julian, 
248;  bones  discriminated,  329;  breeches 
preserved,  264  ; conversion,  282  ; crew 
given  to,  205  ; garment  sanative,  150  ; 
heals  a cripple,  69 ; let  down  in  a basket, 
248 : Aquinas,  248 ; Carolstadt,  248 ; prison 
doors  fly  open,  57  ; murderer  or  god,  247  ; 
resuscitates  Eutychius,  135;  route  fixed 
by  vision,  248 : Cyril,  248  ; tonsure  of, 
xxix. ; tooth  of,  261 ; trance  of,  308  ; voyage 
of,  248  : Amandus,  248 

Paul  de  la  Croix,  Christ  appears  to,  61 ; crucifix 
of,  bleeds,  600  ; forbidden  to  dance  by 
miracle,  227  ; leaves  Perugia,  door  being 
locked,  61 ; reproves  immodesty  of  dress, 
474  ; turns  lady  black,  474 
Paul  Fabricius  restored  to  life,  85 
Paul  of  Leon  and  bell,  143;  and  dragon,  115  ; 
relics  of,  261 

Paul  of  Ptolemais  unharmed  by  lions,  221; 
serpents,  221 

Paul  of  Trois  Chateaux,  budding  stick,  53 ; 
ploughman,  53 ; receives  answer  from  dead 
man,  77 

Paul  the  hermit,  Antony  sent  to,  111 ; buried 
by  lions,  7 ; carried  to  heaven,  7 ; fed  by  a 
crow,  128;  translation  of,  132 
Paul  the  Simple,  guardian  angel  of,  504 ; casts 
out  devils,  102 
Paul’s  cathedral,  301 
Paulinus  cured  of  blindness,  46 
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Pavacius  subdues  dragon,  116 
Peaches  on  chestnut  slips,  354 ; prayed  for,  354 
Peden,  prophetic  warning,  256 
Pedlar  and  his  t racts,  380 
Pedro  Pacchi,  ghost  leads  to  victory,  159 
Peel  becomes  mulberry  tree,  54 
Peepul  tree  {The),  314 
Pijlerin  and  Intaranians,  3 
Pelops,  ivory  shoulder,  399 
Pemena,  death  of,  325,  326  ; keeps  absolute 
silence,  456  n. 

Penda,  army  burned  up,  278 
Penelope,  dream  of,  119 
Penitent  thief,  249  : Beziers,  249 ; a courtesan, 
250  ; an  infidel,  250  ; Dismas,  249  ; Titus, 
249 

Pentesuringos,  instrument  of  torture,  xlii. 
Pepin,  gift  of  land,  105 
Pepys  on  the  plague,  438 
Perfection,  xxii. 

Peroxne  Raulf  healed, '70 
Perpetua  sees  Dinocrates's  ghost,  483 ; delivers 
brother  from  purgatory,  483 ; insensible  of 
pain,  401 ; ladder  from  earth  to  heaven,  205 
Persian  martyrs,  seven,  34 : hundred,  37 ; hun- 
dred and  twenty,  38 ; two  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  38 ; watermen  lull  sea  with 
Oil,  244 

Petek  and  the  stater,  142  ; Aldegundis  taught 
by,  465  ; altar  made  by,  526 ; appears  to 
Amandus,  23 ; Bertha,  394 ; Peter  Nolasco, 
24  ; at  the  gate  “Beautiful,”  253 ; bones  dis- 
criminated, 329 ; called  to  repentance,  65  ; 
chains  of,  258 ; broken  off,  57 ; chasuble  of, 
263,  268  ; cures  palsy,  246  ; delivered  from 
prison,  90;  denies  Christ,  250;  Cranmer, 
250;  Jerome  of  Prague,  250;  Marcelllnus, 
251 ; devils,  as  dogs,  assault,  97 ; heals  a 
cripple,  69;  Leo  taught  by,  465;  tonsure 
of,  xxix. ; tooth  of,  261 
Peter  rises  from  grave  to  certify  sale,  73 
Peter  II.  cures  blindness  with  spittle,  295; 

delivers  from  prison,  92 
Peter  {Lord)  refuses  to  live  again,  515 
Peter  Armengol  restored  to  life,  79 
Petek  Balsam,  harm  averted  from,  403 
Peter  Celestine  and  dove,  110  n. ; angel 
appears  to,  16  ; fasts  forty  days,  136  ; ghost 
of  monk  appears  to,  14 ; lifted  up,  216  ; re- 
ceives angel’s  robe,  16;  sees  abbot’s  ghost, 
15;  sent  to  cut  green  grass,  225;  turns 
water  into  wine,  336 
Peter  Damian  mortifies  body,  431 
Peter  Gonzalez,  fish  go  to  be  caught,  143  ; 
stands  on  fire,  138 

Peter  Nolasco,  Christ  appears  to,  523;  hears 
heavenly  voice,  329  ; imitates  Peter,  24 ; 
Peter  appears  to,  24 ; receives  clock  from 
heaven,  396  ; scapular  given  by  Virgin, 
396  n. ; Virgin  Mary  appears  to,  523 
Peter  Thomas  arrests  plague,  253;  brings  ship 
to  land,  288 ; calls  down  rain,  130  ; “ Mary  ” 
engraved  on  heart,  392  ; odour  of  sanctity, 
511;  pirates  kept  off  by,  288  n. ; plague 
stayed  by,  253;  promises  a son,  43;  stills 
tempest  by  prayer,  443  ; Virgin  Mary 
appears  to,  488  ; restores  his  voice,  124 
Peter  Vellius  no  poorer  by  giving,  420 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  Christ  in  rags  appears 
to,  275;  Christ  a child  appears  to,  59; 
keeps  absolute  silence,  455 


Peter  of  Gallia  cures  palsy,  237  ; makes  a man 
dumb,  237  ; miracles  of,  237  ; vomits  hairy 
worm,  237  ; wards  off  the  sun,  237 
Peter  of  Verona,  Christ  speaks  to,  446  ; con- 
verts a horse  into  smoke,  97;  devil,  as  a 
horse,  tries  to  disturb,  97 ; hears  a voice 
from  heaven,  329 ; makes  dumb  speak, 
123 ; restores  a man’s  foot,  71 ; reviled  and 
persecuted,  446  ; wards  off  the  sun,  464 
Peter  the  banker,  Christ  appears  to,  63 ; 

weighed  against  his  alms,  63 
Petek  the  exorcist  delivered  from  prison,  91 ; 

soul  carried  to  heaven,  8 
Peter  the  hermit,  dove  sent  to,  110;  turns 
water  into  wine,  336 

Peter  the  martyr.  (See  “ Peter  of  Verona  ”) 
Petitot  healed  of  palsy,  246 
Petronilla  marked  with  stigmata,  423 
Petty  Bollandists,  xxiv. 

Pfortzhelm,  girl  crucified  at,  174 
Phantasos,  attendant  on  dream-god,  119 
Piiaraildis  supplies  water,  335  : sister  punished 
for  lying,  64 
PnARAOii  of  Egypt,  353 

Pharaoh,  baker's  and  butler’s  dream,  117, 119  ; 
dream  of,  117,  119 

Pharisee  and  publican,  251 ; anchorite  and 
minstrel,  252;  Juno  and  her  suitors,  251; 
Pyoterius  and  the  scullion,  394 ; Theodulus 
and  the  actor,  252 

Philetds  convinced  by  the  “foolishness  of 
preaching,"  394 

Philip,  earthquake  at  the  death  of,  213 ; kills 
dragon  by  prayer,  116;  paralytic  healed 
by,  216 

Philip  IX.  engraved  on  Mont.pensier’s  heart,  391 
Philip  III.  cured  by  relic,  267 
Philip  Beriiuyer  strips  himself  for  a beggar, 
63 ; valet  does  the  same,  63 
PniLir  SinNEY  and  draught  of  water,  74 
Philip  of  Ncri  appears  to  Fantone,  etc.,  24; 
Christ  appears  to,  21 ; in  two  places  at 
once,  471;  lifted  up  in  prayer,  40,  217; 
luminous  face  of,  40 ; relic  moves  and 
speaks,  501 ; restores  Fabricius  to  life,  85 ; 
sees  angels  in  host,  21 ; Virgin  Mary  appears 
to,  21 

Philippe  I.  could  not  “touch,”  307 
PniLiPPE  VI.  “touched”  14,000  persons,  307 
1’hobetor,  attendant  of  dream-god,  119 
Phoenician  sun-god  fell  from  heaven,  105  n. 
Piiotina,  whale  swallowed,  213 
PnYA  personifies  Minerva,  203 
I’iagaro,  cross  bleeds  blue  blood,  500 
Picture,  Christ's,  by  Luke,  422 ; cures  diseases, 
262 ; devils  burnt  in  exorcism,  103 ; Mary’s 
by  Luke,  264 ; taken  up  to  heaven,  374 
Tigeons.  (See  “Doves”) 

Pike  created  by  Guilbert,  147 
Pilate,  staircase  of,  273 
Pilchard-catchers  lull  sea  with  oil,  245 
Pilgrims  to  Compostella,  121 
Pillar  of  cloud,  65  ; fire,  73 ; of  light,  65 : Cadoc, 
65 ; Moses,  65 

Pillars  overweighted  lightened,  160,  161 
Pillar-saint  and  the  jester,  252 
Pillar-saints : Euthymius,  454 ; Simeon  Sty- 
lites,  431 ; Theodulus,  252;  of  the  West,  432 
Pindar’s  dream,  118 

Pinnacle  of  temple,  252  ; James  the  Less,  252 ; 
Jesus,  252 
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Piper’s  Inn,  thorn  blossoms  twice  a year,  155 
Pirates  deterred  by  Hilarion,  466  ; Peter 
Thomas,  283  n. 

Pit  and  Well.  (See  “ Water  obedient  ”) 

Pius  V.  and  battle  of  Lepanto,  157 ; crucifix 
draws  back  from,  500;  death  known  by 
Theresa,  255 

Placidcs  and  stag,  283 ; casts  out  devils,  237  ; 
conversion  of,  283;  cures  ague,  237  ; blind- 
ness, 47 ; deafness,  237 ; dumbness,  237 ; 
gout,  237 ; headache,  106 ; palsy,  237  ; 
Zoffa,  106  ; in  brazen  bull  unharmed,  287  ; 
miracles  of,  237  ; raises  the  dead,  237  ; tried 
like  Job,  211 ; unharmed  by  lions,  222 
Plague  cured  by  relics,  264 
Plague  described  by  Procopius,  438 ; struck  or 
smitten  with,  437 ; two  sorts,  438  n. 

Plague  stayed,  253:  Da»id,  253;  Malacca,  512; 

Nineveh,  253  ; Peter  Thomas,  253 
Plague  of  Florence,  438 ; London,  438 ; Mar- 
seilles, 482  n. ; Milan,  303 
Pi.ato,  flight  of  bees  settle  on,  368 
Plucking  out  an  eye,  388 

Poison  harmless,  438  : to  Antony  of  Padua,  438 ; 
Austrebertha,  439;  Benedict,  439;  George 
of  Cappadocia,  82  ; Victor,  409 
Poland,  children  crucified  in,  174 
Politeness  of  the  dead,  439 : to  J ohn  the 
almoner,  439 ; Severus,  439 ; three  Magi, 
439 ; two  bishops,  439 

Poli'caru  hears  voice  from  heaven,  329 ; odour 
of  sanctity,  511 ; unharmed  at  stake,  139 
Poltcrates  recovers  ring,  143 
Poi.tuuctcs  promises  a son,  43 
Toma  keeps  absolute  silence,  455 
Pontius  Pii.ate  a saint,  117 
Pontmain,  Mary  in  1871  appears  at,  26 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  253 ; Mercian’s  porch,  253 
Poor,  giving  to  the,  418-420 
Poor  man’s  choice  of  wisdom,  2S9 
Pope  allied  with  Turkey,  530 ; cannot  be  de- 
posed, 251  n, ; Marcellinus,  251 
Popoguno,  hell  of  Virginians,  415 
Porro,  conversion  of,  305 ; flames  of  fire  on  his 
lance,  305  ; restores  one  killed  by  wolf,  85 
Porphyry  breaks  Venus’s  statue,  180;  prays 
for  rain,  130 ; vision  of,  325 
Portericho,  name  of  devil,  200 
Portia  and  Shyloclc,  291 
Portions,  439 ; given  by  Nicholas,  439 
Portrait  of  Borromeo  works  miracles,  264 ; of 
Ignatius,  266 
Possessed  by  a cat,  93 
Possessions.  (See  under  “ Imposture  ”) 
Post-prophetic  intuition,  253  : Benedict,  253  ; 
Bernard,  254 ; Christ,  253 ; Cuthbert,  254, 
458  ; Francis  Hieronimus,  254 ; Gertrude's 
murder,  255  ; Homeland,  254  ; Hilarion, 
255 ; Kenhclm's  murder,  255  ; Mauroutus, 
254 ; Modesta,  255  ; Theresa,  255  ; Vincent 
Ferrier,  255 

Potiiin,  image  of  Virgiu  Mary  by  St.  Luke,  422 
Potion  (The  Uoly),  198,  199;  given  to  Friswood 
Williams,  194 ; Sara  Williams,  193 
Pottery.  (See  “ Glass  and  Pottery  ’’) 

Pourdieu,  name  of  devil,  200 
Prague,  God  fought  in  battle  of,  158 
Prayer,  440 ; accused  of : Daniel,  74 ; Isidore, 
74;  Armentarius  on  the  force,  440 
Barren  women  blessed  by:  Arsinda,  42; 
Cilenia,  43 ; Denysa,  43 ; Hannah,  42 ; 


Prayer — 

women  by  the  prayers  of  Maurelius,  236 ; 
Peter  Thomas,  43 ; Theodosius,  43 
Bloody  flux  cured  by,  16  ; Catherine  works 
miracles  by,  441 ; coffer  enlarged  by,  226 ; 
deserts  rejoice  through,  386  ; devil  foiled 
by,  441 ; diseases  cured  by : Borromeo,  230 ; 
difficulty  of  fixing  thought  in,  440;  dog 
awed  by,  365 ; doors  opened  by,  442 ; fall 
from  horse  averted,  230 
Fire  quenched  by : Cuthbert,  231 ; Laumer, 
442 ; Mamertus,  442 

Food  supplied  by:  St.  Apollo,  441;  Jane 
Frances,  396 ; Patrick,  443;  Theodosius,  399 
Foot  given  in  answer  to,  99 ; glass  chalice 
mended  by,  397 ; glass  goblet  mended  by, 
397 ; God  put  to  the  test,  440 
Hand  given  in  answer  to : John  of  Damascus, 
399 ; Melor,  399 ; Oulx,  400 
Hair  restored  by,  228 ; Huntingdon  clothed 
by,  398  ; Isidore  buoyed  up  by  well,  442 ; 
issue  of  blood  healed  by,  16;  jar  mended 
by,  396 ; Lord’s,  repetition  of,  445  n. 

Money  coined  by : Benedict,  441 ; Bernard, 
230 ; Jane  Frances,  396 ; John  de  Matha, 
354 ; Mayeul,  398 

Murder  committed  by,  228  ; oak  removed  by, 
435  ; prison  walls  destroyed,  379 
Rain  sent  in  answer  to : Basil,  129 ; Bont, 
129;  Elijah,  129;  Euthymius,  129;  Hila- 
rion, 130;  John  Climacus,  130;  Ouen,  130; 
Peter  Thomas,  130 ; Porphyry,  130 ; Sabas, 
130;  Serenus,130;  Thundering  Legion,  131 
Silver  pyx,  reward  of,  396  ; sore  finger  cured 
by,  442;  stiff  hand  cured  by,  233 
Storm  lulled  by:  Bont,  441;  Clare,  441; 
Cuthbert,  231 ; Giles,  442 ; Peter  Thomas, 
443;  Wesley,  443 
Well  obedient  to,  442 

Prayersfor  the  dead,  512  ; Evrard,  513;  Gregory 
the  Great,  513 

Prayers  to  saints,  513 : Bernard  the  Great,  513 
Prayerlcss  man  punished,  160 
Preacher  heard  three  miles  off,  474 
Preaching  to  beasts : Antony  of  Padua,  357  ; 
Francis,  358;  Julian,  430;  to  birds:  Antony, 
357  ; Francis  d’ Assisi,  358;  Julian,  430;  to 
fishes : Antony,  357 ; Francis,  358 ; to 
stones,  463 

Premonstratensians’  dress  prescribed,  502 
Preparation  for  the  Virgin’s  lying-in,  524 
Preparing  the  way,  443  : Semiramis,  443 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  524 
Pretel  healed  by  relics,  267 
Pretender  “ touched  ” for  king’s  evil,  306 
Priest,  death-terrors  of,  386 ; dress  of,  prescribed, 
501 

Priests  of  Baal  and  Elijah,  124 
Priests  of  God  must  be  honoured,  176,  177 
Primicius,  chief  secretary,  12 
Primus,  dogs  will  not  touch,  221 ; unharmed 
by  lions,  221 

Prior  released  from  purgatory,  488 
Prisca,  harm  warded  off,  406;  uninjured  by 
lions,  222 

Prison,  delivered  from,  90 : Alexander  and 
Hermes,  59  ; St.  Apollo,  90 ; Erasmus,  57  ; 
Felix,  91;  Fortunatus,  404;  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  91;  Julian,  91;  Peter,  90; 
Peter  the  exorcist,  91 ; Robert,  92 ; Savinian, 
408;  Theodorus,  13 
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X’rison  lightened  miraculously  : Barbara,  416  ; 

• Chrisantus,  404 ; Eugenia,  404 ; Hilary, 
421;  Julian,  405;  Peter,  90;  Restituta, 
406 ; Vincent,  14 ; Vitus,  409 
Prison  walls  fall  down,  92,  379 
Prisoners  and  jailer,  59,  91 ; in  different  prisons 
come  together,  59.  (See  “Captives,”  etc.) 
Proba  carries  off  her  head,  170 
Procession  of  birds,  358 ; of  Sacred  Heart  arrests 
plague,  482 

Pbocopius  sees  cross  in  sky,  283 
Pkocus  the  giant,  111 

Prodigal  son,  255  ; sons  of  Diocletian’s  guards- 
man, 255 

Prophet,  devil  personates,  96 
Prophetic  warnings,  256 ; Benedict  and  Totila, 
256;  death  of  Julian,  256  ; Jesus  and  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  256 ; Hilarion  and 
Julian,  256 ; Peden  and  the  mocker,  256 
Pbotashjs,  body  incorruptible,  372  ; odour  of 
sanctity,  372 

Peuila  Leguilla,  son  resuscitated,  83 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  353 
Ptolemy’s  heaven,  411  n. 

Publican  and  Pharisee,  251,  252 
Pudding  and  Thame,  devil’s  name,  200 
Puife,  a devil's  name,  200 
Pullets,  cooked,  come  to  life,  121 ; feathers 
multiply,  121 

Punished  with  stripes,  367,  368 
Punishment,  xxii.  (See  “ Harm”) 

Purgatory,  xxii.,  513  ; abbot  released  from,  488 ; 
Cecily  delivered  from,  514;  cloud  of  souls 
delivered,  514 ; Durand  of  Bridon  redeemed 
from,  514 ; Francisca  describes,  515 ; Giles 
honoured  by  a general  delivery,  204 ; has 
three  regions,  352 ; Malachias  shown  three 
regions,  515 ; Margaret  of  Cortona,  328 ; 
Patrick’s,  413 ; Perpetuadeliversher  brother, 
483 ; Peter  {lord)  called  from,  515 ; prior 
released  from,  488 ; Thomas  Aquinas,  516 ; 
Virgin  Mary  delivers  many,  514 ; divided 
into  separate  cells,  328 
Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  525 
Purity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  525 
Purr,  a devil,  200,  203 
Putting  God  to  test,  394,  418,  440 
Puy  ( Notre-Dame  du),  488 
Pyotebius  and  scullion,  394 
Pythagoras  conformed  to  God’s  will,  383 ; 
golden  thigh  of,  399 

Pyx,  gift  from  heaven,  396 ; nunnery  saved  by, 
397 ; stolen,  493 

Question,  examined  by  the,  xlii. ; instrument 
of  torture,  xlii.,  14 
Quinsy  cured,  59 

Quibinus,  body  too  heavy  to  lift,  164 ; conversion 
of,  59 

Ttachenteges,  instrument  of  torture,  xliii. 

Hack,  instrument  of  torture,  xliii. 

Radegunda  seems  on  lire,  40  ?!. 

Rag,  children  cured  by,  151 
Rain,  devil  personates,  96  n. 

Rain  does  not  wet  Aubin,  444 ; Bernard’s 
letter,  444;  congregation,  443;  Dominic, 
231 ; John-Joseph,  444 ; Maidoc’s  hook, 
444 ; queen  Margaret,  444 ; Ubaldus,  445 ; 
one  picking  onions,  448 ; reapers,  444 
Rain  obedient  to  saints,  443:  to  Antony  of 


Padua,  443 ; Aubin,  444 ; Basil,  129  ; Bci 
nard,  444  ; Bont,  129  ; Elijah,  129  ; Eumt 
chus,  444;  Euthymius,  129;  Genevievi  j 
444;  Hilarion,  130;  Hugh  of  Poitiers,  444, 
John  Climacus,  130;  John-Joseph,  444 1' 
Maidoc,  444;  queen  Margaret,  444;  Ouen, 
130;  Peter  Thomas,  130;  Porphyry,  130.] 
Sabas,  130;  Scholastics,  445;  Serenus,  13C 
Thoretta,  445 ; the  Thundering  Legion,  131 
Ubaldus,  445 

Raised  to  life,  78  : Alexander,  241;  Amandui 
79 ; Attalus,  79 ; Austrebertha,  439 ; Avitus 
79;  Benedict,  80;  Coletta,  80;  Cyril,  80 
Dominic,  80 

Rafik's  conceit  about  rose,  447 
Rats’  Run  at  Ternl,  241 
Rault  miraculously  healed,  70 
Raven,  rook,  crow  (and  the  plurals):  black 
why,  176  n. ; devil  personates,  98;  fee 
Antony,  128  ; Auxentius,  126  ; Cuthber 
127;  Elijah,  127;  Erasmus,  128;  Paul  th 
hermit,  128;  forbidden  to  caw  by  Aide, 
brand,  361;  guide  Firmatus,  165;  Meinras 
and  the  crows,  371 ; murderers  betrayed  In  y 
371 ; protect  Vincent’s  dead  body,  32 
Ravenna  ( Archbishop  of)  death  of,  5 
Ravenous  devil,  99 

Raymond  Nonnat  speaks  when  gagged,  293 
Raymund  of  Pennaforte  and  cloak-raft,  65: 
saved  by  prayer,  441 ; Virgin  Mary  appei 
to,  523 

Rays  of  the  eastern  star,  263 
Recognized  by  devils,  103 : Ambrose,  103;  Beitj 
nard,  314;  Christ,  103;  Cyriacus,  3155 
Hilarion,  103 ; Marculphus,  103 
Reconciliation  before  offering,  256 : Elipbaz  th . 

Temanite,  256;  John  of  Alexandria,  257 
Red  rose,  origin  of,  447,  448 
Red  Sea  divides,  337  ; passage  of,  337 
Reed  given  to  Christ,  272 
, Regillus,  battle  at  lake,  157 
Regdlus  and  the  frogs,  365;  breaks  idols  a 
Senlis,  179;  cheats  the  devil,  170;  crippl 
healed  by,  71 ; doves  announce  death  o 
three  martyrs,  371 

Relics,  xxii.,  257 : altar  made  by  St.  Peter,  526 
ass  with  five  legs,  274;  bleeding,  262. 
Boniface  the  greatest  collector  of,  257  m.i 
bowl  of  the  Holy  Family,  527  ; Brady’s  lis- 
of,  263;  Briocus,  262;  Cajetan’s  baton,  257  ’ 
Coletta’s  ring,  260  ; coronation  stone,  206 1 
Eloi,  261 ; Elisha’s  staff,  257  ; Elisha’s  deai 
body,  257  ; Francis  of  Paula’s  hood,  259 
Gertrude’s  bed,  274;  hand  from  heaven:: 
259;  Ignatius  Loyola,  262;  in  Savigny 
262;  in  Souillac  church,  263;  join  ii 
psalmody,  262;  Joseph  the  carpenter,  261 
makeshift,  264;  medal  which  multiplie 
food,  265  ; medals,  267,  268 ; Melancthon’i 
list,  263 ; Melor’s  silver  hand,  399 ; miscel 
laneous,  264 ; Paul,  257  ; Paul's  tooth,  261 
Paul  of  Leon,  261 ; Pelop’s  shoulder,  399 
Peter’s  chains,  258;  .Peter’s  tooth,  261 
Philip  of  Neri,  501 ; portrait  of  Borromeo 
264 ; stone  cast  at  St.  Stephen,  260  ; Tro 
jecia’s  body,  261 ; Virgin’s  milk,  260 ; veil 
485 ; marriage  ring,  520  n. 

Relics  bleed,  262 

Relics  curative : (1)  Description  of  them — 

Bone  cures  ague,  bad  knee,  colic,  fever,  266 
chasuble  cures  paralysis,  268  ; cup  cure!  t 
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Relics — 

all  diseases,  268  ; image  cures  ague,  26“ ; 
medal  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  267  ; 
medals  cure  all  diseases,  267,  268 ; picture 
cures  mortal  disease,  265 ; pieces  of  garment 
cure  stitch  in  the  side,  colic,  wound,  267  ; 
portrait  cures  glandular  swellings,  266; 
relics  of  Germans  Cousin,  264-266 ; of 
Isidore,  267  ; of  John-Joseph,  267  ; relics 
steeped  in  wine  cure  plague,  264 ; scapular 
of  Peter  of  Gallia,  237  ; sitting  on  a bier 
cures  bad  knee,  267  ; shroud  quenches  fire, 
268 ; slip  of  paper  cures  blindness,  264 ; 
black  ague,  266  ; staff  of  Elisha  resuscitates 
the  dead,  267 ; tomb  of  Borromeo,  70 ; of 
Rioul  or  Regulus  cures  cripple,  71 ; ten 
lepers,  405;  tooth  cures  bad  eyes,  268; 
writing  cures  headache,  266 

(2)  Description  of  disease  cured  by  relics — 

Ague  by  an  image,  267  ; apoplexy,  267  ; bad 

eyes  by  a tooth,  268 ; bad  knee  by  a bone, 
266;  by  sitting  on  a bier,  267  ; black  ague 
by  a slip  of  paper,  266  ; blindness,  265 ; 
from  birth,  265 ; colic  by  a bone,  266 ; con- 
traction of  the  knee,  267  ; dead  resuscitated 
by  Elisba’s  corpse,  257  ; by  Elisha’s  staff, 
257  ; diseases  of  all  sorts  by  a medal,  267, 
268 ; by  pieces  of  a garment,  267  ; by  Wul- 
bert’seup,  268;  epilepsy,  267 ; fatty  tumour, 
265  ; fever  by  a bone,  266,  267  ; fire 
quenched  by  a shroud,  268;  fistula,  266; 
glandular  swelling  by  a portrait,  266  ; 
headache  by  slip  of  paper,  266 ; inflamma- 
tion by  a hyacinth,  267  ; injuries  from  a 
fall,  267 ; measles,  265  ; mortal  sickness  by 
a medal,  267 ; by  a picture,  264  ; paralysis, 
265  ; plague,  264  ; spasms,  267  ; stitch  in 
the  side  by  a rag,  267 ; wound  by  a tatter, 
267 

(3)  Whose  the  relic — 

Borromoo’s  picture — mortal  sickness,  264; 
Desiderius — mortal  sickness,  264  ; Bruno — 
plague,  264 ; Elisha— raised  the  dead,  257 ; 
Germana  Cousin— all  diseases,  26  4-266 ; 
Ignatius’s  bone— fever,  266,  267  ; Immacu- 
late Conception  medal,  267  ; John-Joseph 
— inflammation,  267  ; Landry’s  6hroud 
quenches  fire,  268 ; Maurin’s  tooth— bad 
eyes,  268 ; Peter’s  chasuble — paralysis,  268 ; 
Walbert’s  cup— all  diseases,  268;  Xavier's 
medal — all  diseases,  268 

(4)  Persons  cured  by  relics — 

Anne  di  Matia  of  stitch,  267 ; Antoinette 
Estelld’s  son  of  blindness,  265  ; Antony’s 
son — born  blind,  265 ; archbishop  Volcmar 
of  bad  eyes,  268 ; baron  of  Belllboni’s  son — 
bad  knee,  266 ; Candida  Francisca  of  mortal 
sickness,  264 ; Bartholomew  Contesti  of 
headache,  266 ; Charles  Carafalo  of  epilepsy, 
267 ; donna  of  Aragon  of  glandular  swell- 
ings, 266;  Rrusiila  Tursellina  of  fever,  266; 
Elizabeth  Gay  of  blindness,  265  ; Ferdinand 
l’retcl  of  ague,  267 ; Francis  Ferriere — 
bom  blind,  265  ; Francis  Lafon  of  fatty 
tumour,  265  ; Geronimo  Gabriello  of  black 
ague,  266;  Girolamo  Politi’s  daughter,  267  ; 
Jacquette  C&tala  of  measles,  265  ; lady  of 
Tolfa  of  fever,  267 ; Margaret  di  Froja's 
nephew,  267 ; Michel  de  San  Pascal — wound, 
267 ; Olimpia  Norina  of  blindness,  266  ; 
Pascal  Chrlstiano  of  colic,  267  ; Philip  III. 


Relics — 

of  fever,  267  ; Philip  Luc  of  fistula,  266  ; 
Robert  of  paralysis,  266  ; Vincenza  Aldava 
of  bad  knee,  267 

Relics,  false:  Job’s,  185;  Restituta’s,  180; 
Urban’s,  185;  join  in  psalmody,  76;  jump 
for  joy,  262  ; list  of : Brady’s,  263 ; Melanc- 
thon's,  263  ; miscellaneous,  264 ; makeshift, 
264 ; move  and  speak,  501 ; multiplied  : 
Agnes’s  head,  274 ; ass  with  five  legs,  274  ; 
cross  of  Christ,  270  n.;  Gertrude’s  bed,  274  ; 
nails  of  the  cross,  271 ; titles  of  the  cross, 
273;  two  heads  of  John  Baptist,  263,  274; 
wood  of  the  cross,  270  n.,  274;  thrust  into 
the  mouth,  195,  200 

Relics  of  Constantinople,  275  ; of  Savigny,  262 ; 
of  Souillac  church,  263 

Relics  of  the  crucifixion,  269 : the  bandage, 
269  ; blood,  269 ; cross,  269 ; crown  of  thorns, 
270;  cup,  271;  grave-clothes,  271;  nails, 
271;  reed,  272;  robe,  272;  spear,  272; 
sponge,  273 ; staircase  of  Pilate’s  hall,  273 ; 
table,  273 ; titleof  accusation,  273 ; whipping- 
post, 274 ; wood  of  the  cross  multiplied,  274 
“ Remember  thou  art  mortal,’’  437 
Remi  arrests  a fire,  141 ; baptized  by  dew  and 
a sunbeam,  110;  body  too  heavy  to  lift, 
164  ; lifted  by  angels  into  shrine,  164  ; casts 
out  dumb  spirit,  123;  cures  demoniacal 
blindness,  49 ; dearth  forestalled  by,  89 ; 
dove  descends  on,  110  ; walks  fire  out,  141 
“ Render  to  Caesar,”  etc.,  290 
Rennes,  prison  walls  fall  down,  92 
Rent  garment,  275  ; Christ’s,  275 ; Jeroboam’s, 
275;  Samuel’s,  275 

Repetition  ( Vain),  445  : Anglican  Church, 
445  n.;  Jewish,  445;  Mahometan,  446; 
Roman  Catholic,  445 ; Rosary,  445 
Reproduction.  (See  “ Food  Multiplied  ”) 

Resist  the  devil,  446  : Clare,  446  ; Patrick,  440 
Restituta,  apparition  of,  407  ; dead  body 
restores  life,  180;  harm  warded  off,  406; 
prison  miraculously  light,  406  ; relics  false, 
130 ; transported  from  Rome  to  Sora,  131 
Retributive  punishment,  275  : Abraham,  276  ; 
Agnes,  276;  Barbara’s  father,  276  ; Boni- 
face, 56;  Catherine,  276;  Daniel,  276  ; 
Faustinus,  277  ; forty  martyrs,  277  ; 
Raman,  275 ; Januarius,  277  ; Juliana,  428  ; 
Martina,  395 ; Pantaleon,  277 ; Patricias, 
277 ; Penda,  278 ; Salome,  278  ; Shadrach, 
etc.,  275;  Savinian,  408;  Thyrsus,  278; 
twenty  martyrs,  243;  Vitus  and  Valerian, 
409 

“ Return  not  evil  for  evil,”  446  : Benet-Joseph, 
446 ; Gertrude  of  Ostend,  446 
Revelation.  (See  “ Visions  and  Revelations  ”) 
Reverence.  (See  “ Honour  God’s  Saints  ”) 
Reviled  and  persecuted,  446 : Peter  of  Verona,  446 
Rhabdomancy,  44 

Rheticus,  dead,  speaks  to  dead  wife,  18 ; she 
answers,  78 

Rhone,  banks  of  fertile,  386 
Rib  of  the  “Word  made  flesh,”  263 
Rich  banker  and  beggar,  63 ; weighed  against 
his  alms,  63 

Rich  fool,  279  : bishop  Hall’s  anecdote,  279 
Rich  ruler,  280  : Bernard,  280  ; the  miser,  230 
Richard  crucified  by  Jens,  171 
Richard  of  Chichester  feeds  thousands  with 
one  loaf,  149 
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Rieul’s  tomb,  cripple  healed,  71.  (See 
“ Regulus  ”) 

Right  eye  offending,  388 

Rigodekt  and  Pepin’s  gift,  105  j candle  cures 
flux,  379 

Ring : Coletta’s  sent  from  heaven,  2G0 ; Her- 
metherius’s  carried  upwards,  22G 
Ring  recovered  from  a fish  : Miss  Elton’s,  142  ; 
Polycrates’s,  143 ; queen  of  Scotland’s,  142 ; 
Virgin  Mary’s,  520  n. 

Rip  van  Winkle  only  asleep,  457 
“ Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion,”  380 
Rita  of  Cascia  had  stigmata,  425 ; lives  on  the 
Eucharist,  509  ; obedience  of,  244 
River  Adige  refuses  to  enter  church,  338 ; Bohio 
changes  its  course,  447  ; Buthier  commanded 
to  abate,  340 ; buoys  up  a drowning  man, 
100  (see  “Well”);  Danube  restrained,  467  ; 
dried  up  or  diverted,  447  ; Jordan  divides, 
337,  338 ; Lycus  restrained  by  staff,  460  ; 
Po  commanded  to  abate,  467 ; refuses  to  wet 
Genevieve’s  bed,  338;  the  Sabbatic,  281; 
Sarthe  divides,  338 ; Seine  refuses  to  enter 
a monastery,  338 ; Tagus  passed  over,  338  ; 
Ubaye  divides,  339 

Robber  and  eggs,  214;  and  horse,  462;  ox,  214 
Robe  given  to  Christ,  272 
Robe  {Holy)  of  Argenteuil,  272;  Moscow,  272  ; 
Treves,  272 

Robert  of  Casa  Dei  andeaglo,  128 ; bangs  gloves 
on  sunbeam,  299  ; refuses  the  breast  of  an 
ungodly  wet  nurse,  356 ; soul  of,  like  a globe 
of  fire,  460 

Robert  of  Champagne,  the  Virgin  espouses,  27 
Robert  of  Lyons  has  visions  of  paradise,  325 
Robert  of  Sille  delivered  from  prison,  92;  a 
married  celibate,  496 
Rochet  {Gregory’s)  kills  a man,  151 
Rock  arrested  in  its  fall  lay  Erancis  of  Paula, 
161;  cut  with  a sword,  22;  water  brought 
from,  by  Francis  of  Paula,  238 ; by  Moses, 
238 

Rocks  removed,  434 

Rod  of  Moses  preserved,  263 

Roderick  blinded,  why,  400  n. 

Rodolph  and  the  priest,  176  n. 

Rohese  weighed  Becket  yearly,  42 
Roman  Avernus,  414 

Roman  Catholic  (see  “Catholic”)  custom,  437 ; 
lustrations,  504 

Romans  and  burning  candle,  52 
Romanus  heals  leper,  240 ; subdues  dragon,  116 
Romuald,  body  incorruptible,  374 ; Christ 
appears  to,  468 ; in  valley  of  humiliation, 
468 ; ladder  of,  206 ; sees  Apollinaris’s  ghost, 
479 

Ronan  tames  dogs  by  sign  of  cross,  365 

Rood  at  Boxley,  501 

Roof  of  church  upheld  by  Virgin,  21 

Rooks,  devil  personates,  98  ; feed  Cuthbert,  127  ; 

forbidden  to  caw,  361 
Rosa  of  Viterbo  sees  Christ  crucified,  29 
Rosaline,  bread  turned  to  roses,  448 
Rosana,  two  guardian  angels  of,  504 
Rosary,  xxix. ; repetitions  of,  445 
Rose,  roses,  447  : Adonis  flower,  447  ; Agnes  of 
Pulciano,  448  ; Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  449  ; 
Francis,  448;  Germana  Cousin,  448;  Rosa- 
line, 448  ; Schonberg-Cotta  family,  449 
Rose,  conceits  about  its  origin,  447  : Anacreon, 
447 ; Benedict’s  blood,  448 ; E.  C.  B.,  447  ; 


Gcsner,  447  ; Lucian’s  blood,  448 ; Moslem 
447 ; Rapin,  447  ; Zillah's  blood,  447 
Roses  ruin  from  heaven,  230 
Rose  festival,  450 

Rose-girl  of  Salency,  450 ; Lily  of  Quito,  450 
Rosiere  {The),  450 
Round  tables,  206 
Rudolf  and  priest,  176  n. 

Rufus’s  tree  blossoms  in  winter,  156 
Ruler  of  Capernaum,  280  : Bernard,  230 
George,  280 

Ruod  chooses  wisdom,  289 
Rupture  cured  by  Francisca,  233 
Rusticos  and  joint  of  pork,  125 
Ruth  Osbobnk,  witch.  343 


Sabas  calls  down  rain  by  prayer,  130;  enterq 
oven  innocuously,  139 ; harm  averted  from. 
407  ; lives  on  Eucharist,  509  ; makes  cove-  -j 
nant  with  lion,  222 ; saves  clothes  of  baker: 
139 

Sabbatic  rest,  280  : Evreux  barren,  280  ; millei  r] 
paralyzed  for  grinding  on  Sunday,  230;  numl 
sent  to  purgatory  for  working  on  a festival,  j 
324, 325 ; peasants  punished  for  working  on  i 
Sunday,  280  ; priest  paralyzed  for  working.- 
on  Sunday,  234 
Sabbatic  rivers,  231 
Sabinus  commands  Po  to  abate,  467 
Sabinus,  an  image-maker,  converted,  179 
Sabba  delivered  from  dragon,  113 
Sac  de  nuit  not  wetted  in  river : Dominic,  231 ; ;] 
Odilo,  236 

Saceudos  banishes  birds  of  prey,  365;  cures'] 
blindness,  47  ; raises  Laban  from  dead,  84 
Sacrament  administered  by  angels,  17 
Sacraments,  xxii. ; not  indispensable,  479 ; the 
seven,  xxvii. 

Sacred  Heart,  devotion  of,  480,  481  ; appears  to 
Margaret  Mary,  xii.  ?!.,  481 ; processionu| 
arrests  plague,  482  n. 

Sacred  hour,  devotion  of  the,  4S1,  482 
Saddle,  query  included,  440 
Sadotii  sees  a “ Jacob’s  ladder,"  206 
Sailor  and  citizen,  385 
Saints,  xxii.;  age  of,  354;  extravagant  praise 
of,  xxiii.  n. ; honour  God’s,  176,  177  ; of  the 
nineteenth  century,  xxxiii. ; orders  of,  in 
heaven,  352,  353 
“ Saints’  rest,”  380 
Salamanca,  battle  of,  436 
Salency,  rose-girl  of,  450 
Saliva.  (See  “ Spittle  ”) 

Salvation,  xxii. 

Salome  and  John  the  Baptist,  175 ; head  cut  off'  I 
by  ice,  278 

Salt  meadow  {The),  227 
Samaritan  remedy  for  wounds,  436 
Samosata,  martyrs  of,  35 
Sampson  of  Wales  banishes  wild  geese,  365  ; 
cures  snake-bite,  605  ; dove  descends  on, 
110 ; face  on  fire,  40  ; subdues  a dragon,  116 
Samson  and  jawbone,  281 ; battle  of  Morgarten, 
281 ; Manlius  saves  Capitol,  282 
Samuel,  rent  garment,  275 
Sanotes  d’Urbino,  walls  of  church  open  to,  227 ; 

yokes  a wolf,  365 
Sant  Sacrement,  fete  of,  481  n. 

Santa  Casa,  525 
Santos,  hell  of  the,  415 
Sapiel,  Rosalia’s  guardian  angel,  504 
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SAPpntRA,  death  of,  4 
Saragossa,  martyrs  of,  35 
Sarah  a mother,  42 
Sarcophagus  made  light,  1G1 
Sarthe  (The)  divides,  338 

Satan,  xxii. ; personates  an  angel  of  light,  450  : 
Catherine  of  Bologna,  450 
Satan,  diploma  given  tor  66 
Satan  falling,  450  : Zeno,  450 
Saturday,  why  fast-day,  393  n.  ■ 

Satyr  seen  by  Antony,  lit 
Sattkus  shatters  idol  by  sign  of  cross,  179 
Saul  [Paul],  conversion  of,  282  : Audaldus,  284; 
Colonel  Gardiner,  282 ; Francis  d’Assisi,  284 ; 
Hubert  and  the  stag,  282 ; Norbert,  282  ; 
Placidus,  283 ; Procopius,  283  ; his  blindness 
cured,  45;  voice  from  heaven  speaks  to,  326 
Sadi  (King)  and  Agag,  243 ; jealousy  of,  284  : 
Leopold,  284 

Savigny  church,  relics,  262 
Savinian  converts  jailer,  374;  harm  averted 
from,  408  ; taught  of  God,  465 
Sawn  asunder  : Tarbula,  34 
Scallop-shells  for  pilgrims,  502 
Scapular  curative,  237  ; described,  503  n.; 
given  to  Nolasco  by  Virgin,  396  n. ; Simon 
Stock,  503 

Sciiolastica,  rain  obeys,  445  ; soul  like  a dove, 
460  ; speaks  after  death,  77 
Schonberg-Cotta  family,  449 
Scone  stone,  206 

Scorpion  mentioned  by  Eehoboam,  xliv. ; a whip 
for  torture,  xliv. ; the  four  knights,  34 ; 
Restituta,  406 

Scotland  claimed  as  a fief,  22 
Scourges,  instruments  of  torture,  xliv. 

Scourges  of  devil,  four,  187 
Scripture,  xxiii. ; not  to  be  explained  by  con- 
jecture, 436  n. 

Scrofula  cured  by  Borromeo,  231 
Scullion  and  Pyoterius,  394 
Scythians  consult  myrtles  and  willows,  44 
Sea  divides,  337 

Sea  gives  up  her  dead,  451  : Gorgonius,  etc.,  451 
Sea  lulled  by  prayer:  Bont,  441  ; Clare,  441 ; 
Cuthbert,  231 ; Giles,  442 ; Peter  Thomas, 
443;  Wesley,  443 

Sea  obeys  saints,  284  : Castor,  2.95 ; Christ, 
284;  Clement,  285  ; Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
286  ; Hilarion,285  ; Hyacinths,  285 ; Joseph 
Oriol,  286 ; Neptune,  284 ; Nicholas,  286 
Sea  retreats  three  miles,  285 
Sea-cow  yoked  by  Maidoc,  364 
Sea-waves  bury  Vincent’s  body,  32 
Sebastian,  11 ; asleep,  not  dead,  457  ; cures 
• gout,  106 ; ghost  gives  direction  about  his 
burial,  32 ; makes  the  dumb  speak,  123 
Siccchi  and  Ceneda,  291 
“ Second  Nun’s  Tale,”  Chaucer,  57 
Second  sight.  (See  “ Post-prophetic  Intui- 
tion ”) 

Secoxdel  works  miracles  by  Beelzebub,  186 
Secundina  hears  heavenly  voice,  329  ; milk 
flows  from  her  wounds,  50 
Seine  (The)  refuses  to  enter  monastery,  338 
“ Sell  all  thou  hast,"  etc.,  451 : Crab,  451 ; 

Cyril,  25  ; Serapion,  451 
Semi KAMis,  march  of,  443 ; resurrection-trick,  87 
’Senlis,  idols  broken,  179  ; temple  converted 
into  church,  179 

Sennacherib’s  army  destroyed,  157 


Sennadius,  dream  to  prove  reality  of  soul, 
119 

Sennen  buries  the  dead,  303 
Separation  from  Christ  impossible,  452  : Antony 
the  Great,  452 
Seraph,  face  of  a,  263 
Seraph  pierced  Theresa’s  heart,  22 
Serapiiia  called  Veronica,  316;  “holy  face” 
of,  316 

Serapion  sold  all  he  had,  and  himself  too,  451 
Serapis,  idol  shattered,  179 
Serenicds  finds  book,  after  being  six  years  in 
river,  338  ; Sarthe  divides  for,  339 
Serenus  brings  down  rain,  130 ; restored  to  life, 
135  n. 

Sergids  consoled  by  angel,  12  ; by  St.  Bacchus, 
17 

Sermon  heard  three  miles  off,  474.  (See 
“ Chant  heard  six  miles  off,"  165  ; “ Prayer 
heard  three  miles  off,”  474) 

Serpent  cursed,  453 ; tradition,  453  ; devil  per- 
sonates, 96 ; Eucharist  becomes,  494  ; out- 
witted by  Patrick,  115  ; speaks  with  human 
voice,  294  n. 

Serpent’s  bite  cured  by  holy  water,  505 
Seipents  cleared  from  Castoria  by  Eutychus,  112; 
Gallinaria  by  Hilary,  114;  Ireland  by  Pa- 
trick, 115  ; Lerins  by  Honoratus,  114 
Serpents  innocuous  : Pacomius,  116 ; Simeon  and 
Jude,  116;  submissive  to  Thecla,  117.  (See 
“ Dragon  ”) 

Servax,  fire  kindled  itself,  378 
Seiivasids,  body  incorruptible,  434  n. ; delivered 
from  the  pit,  85 ; music  heard  at  death, 
434 ; receives  key  from  heaven,  396 ; re- 
stored to  life,  85 
Service  for  the  sick,  499 
Servitors  of  Mary,  dress  prescribed,  502 
Seven,  xxiii. ; candlesticks,  286 : Francisca’s 
vision,  286 

Seven  days  = seven  years,  385 ; deadly  sins, 
xxvi. ; cast  out,  190 ; devils  of  Maister  Mainy, 
196 ; gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  xxvi. ; joys  of 
Mary,  xxvi. 

Seven  martyrs  of  Ancyra,  35 ; Persia,  34  ; Samo- 
sata,  35 ; orders  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
xxvi.;  sacraments,  xxvii.;  sleepers,  456^; 
sorrows  of  Christ,  382  ; of  Mary,  xxvi. ; Our 
Lady  of  the,  523 ; virtues,  xxvii. ; women, 
milk  from  wounds,  50 ; unharmed  in  fur- 
nace, 50  ; works  of  mercy  (corporal),  xxvi. ; 
(spiritual),  xxvi. 

Severin'  and  the  locusts,  223 ; and  Silvinus,  78 ; 
arrests  a river,  467 ; candles  light  them- 
selves, 378 ; obtains  answer  from  dead  man, 
78 ; odour  of  sanctity,  512  ; restores  woman 
to  life,  85 

Severds,  dove  descends  on,  110;  politeness  of 
dead  to,  439  ; restores  a man  to  life  for  con- 
fession, 85 

Severds  (Emperor)  consults  “Sortes  Virgi- 
lianai,”  44 

Shadrach,  etc.,  in  the  furnace,  286  : Alexander, 
etc.,  286 ; blood  of  Blaise  a talisman,  286 ; 
Eventius,  286  ; Faustinus  and  Jovita,  287  ; 
Francis  of  Paula,  232  ; Julian,  405  ; a Jew 
boy,  287  ; Mamas,  287  ; Myron,  220  ; 
Placidus,  287  ; seven  holy  women,  50  ; 
Theodulus,  286  ; Vitus,  287 
Sharks  of  prodigious  size,  212  n. 

Sheep  eaten,  reproduced,  148 
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Sheep  obedient,  453  : Benedicts,  453  ; Soulangia, 
366 ; Tboretta,  453 
Shepherd  (The  contented),  383 
Shibboleth,  288 : Bryce's  day,  288  ; the  Epliraiin- 
. ites,  288  ; Sicilian  Vespers,  288 
Shields,  oil-pipes  of,  245 
Shining  face.  (See  “ Aureola  ’’) 

Ship  dismasted  makes  a safe  voyage,  354 ; 
miraculously  brought  to  shore,  288 : Peter 
Thomas,  288 

Ship  understands  human  speech,  294  n. 
SnirTON  (Mother),  witch,  341 
Shoes  cure  leper,  151 
Shoulder  ( Pelop’s  ivory),  399 
Shovel  rescued  from  fire,  140 
••  Show  me  the  queen  of  heaven,”  288 
“ Show  me  Thy  glory,”  288  : Clara,  288  ; Jain- 
blichus,  288 

Shroud  of  Landry  quenches  fire,  268 
Shunammite’s  son  resuscitated,  79 
Shylock  and  Portia,  291 
Siamese  “ bray  to  death,”  375 ; hell  of  the,  415 
Sibichon  of  Spire  paralyzed,  5 
Sibylline  prophecies,  182 
“ Sic  transit  gloria  mundi,”  437 
Sicilian  V espers,  288  ; French  asleep,  not  dead, 
458 

Sick  man  and  Satan,  212 
Sickness,  xxiii. 

Side  pierced  with  spear,  424 ; left  of  Christ, 
50  re. ; of  Veronica,  424  re. ; right  of  Francis, 
426  re. 

Sidney  and  draught  of  water,  74 
Sigisbekt,  infant,  says  “ Amen,”  356 
Silence,  453  : Abernethy  and  the  lady,  455  n. ; 
observed  by  Andronicus,  453 ; Arsenius, 

454  ; Benet-Joseph,  454  ; Catherine  of 
Siena,  454 ; abbey  of  Cluny,  454  ; Emiliana, 
454 ; Euthymius,  454 ; John  the  Silent,  455 ; 
John-Joseph  de  la  Croix,  455 ; Pacificus, 

455  ; Peter  of  Alexandria,  455  ; Poma,  455 ; 
Tabennites,  455  ; Vincent  de  Paul,  455 

Silence,  Vinceut’s  prescription  for,  124  re. 

Sille  ( Robert  de)  delivered  from  prison,  92 
Silver  coffer  miraculously  enlarged,  226 
Silver  cross  given  in  alms,  restored  by  Christ,  61 
Silver  hand  of  Melor,  399 
Silver  paten  floats  on  water,  133 
Silvester  enters  heated  oven  unharmed,  140 
Silvinus  hears  and  speaks  after  death,  78 ; lived 
on  Eucharist,  509 

Simeon  and  child  Jesus,  288  : Dunstan,  2S9 
Simeon,  lions  act  as  guides,  222 
Simeon  StylitHs  brings  water  from  dry  land, 
335 ; causes  woman  to  drop  down  dead, 
227  ; fasts  forty  days,  136 ; maggot  becomes 
a pearl,  415  ; mortifies  his  body,  431  ; 
promises  a son,  43 ; supplies  water,  335 
Simon  crucified  by  Jews,  172 
Simon  and  Jude  bid  infant  declare  its  father, 
355  ; in  Egypt,  390  ; makes  idols  dumb, 
390  ; serpents  obey,  116 
Simon  Magus  buried  alive,  87 ; “ Great  Power 
of  God,”  xxx. ; lifted  up,  218  ; miracles  of, 
501 ; tliaumaturgist,  xxx. ; tonsure  of,  xxix. 
Simon  Stock  fasts  in  infancy,  393 ; fed  by  a dog, 
128 ; Virgin  gives  scapulary,  503 
Simplician,  head  makes  a hole,  228 
Simplicius  restored  to  life,  87 
Sin  crucifies  Christ  afresh,  384  ; ill  odour  of, 
510  re.;  explained, 512  re.;  reproved:  Peter 


Gonzalez  stands  on  fire,  138;  synonym u 
disease,  49 

Sins  forgiven,  456  : Frances,  456  ; taken  vica. 
ously : Lidwina,  204 ; Patrick,  205 ; Vince 
Ferrier,  436 

Sins,  seven  deadly,  xxvi. 

Sinvaldus  commands  the  Bobbio,  447 
Sitting  in  church,  177  re. 

SrviAiiD,  soul  carried  to  heaven,  8 
Six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  martyj 
38  ; appear  to  Theodore,  38 
Skeleton  in  feasts,  437 
Skull  of  St.  Matthias,  263 
Sleepers  in  death,  456:  prince  Arthur,  45 
Barbarossa,  456  ; Bobadil,  457  ; Brian,  45 
Charlemagne,  457 ; Charles  V.,  457 ; Daw 
458 ; Desmond,  457 ; Elijah,  457  ; Endymic 
458  ; Epimenides,  458;  Thomas  Krcildoui 
458  ; Gyneth,  458 ; Lazar,  457  ; Mahomm.i 
Mobadi,  457  ; Mansur,  457  ; Merlin,  45 
miscellaneous,  457 ; Nourjahad,  458 ; E! 
van  Winkle,  457  ; Sebastian,  457  ; the  Sev 
Sleepers,  456  ; Sicilian  Vespers,  458;  t : 
Tell  family,  457  ; Tryggvasen,  457 
Slip  of  paper  of  great  weight,  162 ;'  rccciv . 

from  heaven,  436 
Slippers,  Enoch's  preserved,  263 
Smith  (Anne),  impostures  of,  192,  196 
Smith  (Joseph),  Urim  and  Thummim  of,  316 
Smiting  with  plague,  437 
Smolkin,  a devil,  200,  202 
Suow  obeys  Eumachus,  444 
Sobieski,  284 

Sodom  and  Dead  Sea,  289 : the  knight’s  cast.: 
289 

Soforce,  a devil,  197 

Solangia  carries  off  her  head,  170;  lias? 
guiding  star,  297 ; wild  beasts  submit  t 
366 

Solemnius,  tomb  revealed,  93;  too  heavy 
lift,  93 

Solomon,  choice  of,  289  : apprentice’s  choir: 
289 ; beggar's  choice,  289  ; Domitian  at: 
the  three  sentences,  290  ; Kuod’s  choic. 
289  ; Sultan,  Sofi,  and  surgeon,  290  re. 
Solomon,  God  answers  by  fire,  156 
Solomon,  judgment  of,  290 : Charles  V.  ai 
precedency,  290  ; Amueet  and  the  Tur 
'291 ; Cherluli  and  lost  purse,  291 ; forge- 
transfer,  292 ; Portia  and  Shylock,  291 ; F 
Ives  and  others,  290;  Seccbi  and  Ceiled 
291 ; sou  discovered,  291 ; stolen  horse,  29: 
Susanna  and  elders,  299 
Son  discovered,  291 

Son  of  prayer,  42, 43  : Genulph,  56 ; Samuel,  - 
SophoclEs,  “ Attic  Bee,”  368 
Sorcerers,  341 : Thessalian,  etc.,  341 
Sores  and  blains  cured,  458  : Constance,  453 
Sorrows  of  Mary  (Seven),  xxvi. 

Sortes  Homericie,  44 

Sortes  Sanctorum,  44  : Berridge,  44  ; Heracliu 
44 

Sortes  Virgilianai,  44  : Charles  I.  and  lord  Fall 
land,  44 ; Gordianus,  44  ; Severus,  44 
Sorus  and  the  stag,  128  ; fills  three  barrels  wn 
wine  from  three  grapes,  149 ; heals  lepe 
240 ; refuses  to  see  his  mother,  381 
Sosi'itra  sees  all  the  world,  346 
Souillac  church,  relics  of,  263 
Soul,  xxiii. ; proof  of  the,  120 
Soul  carried  to  heaven  by  angels,  7 ; Barbar 
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V;  the  beggar  and  Lazarus,  7;  Bernard  of 
Abbeville,  230 ; Briocus,  459 ; Clara,  288  ; 
Fructuosus,  7 ; Germanus,  253 ; Hermeland, 
255 ; Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus,  482 ; Mar- 
cellinus  and  Peter  the  exorcist,  8 ; Mau- 
rontus,  254 ; Paul  the  hermit,  7 ; Siviard,  8 ; 
Titus,  8 ; Vincent  Ferrier,  8 
Soul  of  man  like  a dove,  458 : Alcuin,  458 ; 
Angel  us,  175;  Briocus,  459;  Devota,  459  ; 
Engelbert,  459  ; Erasmus,  109  n. ; Eulalia, 
459;  Germanus,  460;  Julia,  109;  Medard, 
109;  Peter  the  exorcist,  8;  Scholastics,  460; 
Theresa,  296 

Soul  of  man  like  a white  bird,  459  ; like  a globe 
of  Are,  460  ; like  a lily,  460  ; like  the  moon, 
459 ; like  a palm-branch,  25 ; visible : 
Aidan,  458 ; Edward  I.,  460 ; Norbert,  460 ; 
Wallace,  460 
Soul’s  objectivity,  514 

Souls  of  the  dead  appear  to  Suzo,  28 ; sit  visibly 
on  four  dead  bodies,  405 
Soulangia  and  her  sheep,  366 
■,  Sounds  heard  three  miles  oif,  474 ; six  miles, 
165 

c Space  and  time  abolished.  (See  “Elijah  spirited 
away  ”) 

i Spain,  drought  relieved  by  Ouen,  130 

Spanish  donkey,  instrument  of  torture,  xliii. 
Sparrows  feed  Calais,  127  ; Thecla  and  the,  366 
[ Speaking  without  a tongue,  292  : Christians  of 
Constantinople,  292;  Christians  of  Nico- 
media,  292 ; Ferreol  and  Ferjeux,  292 ; 
Parmenius,  293 ; Kaymond,  293 ; St.  Leger, 
293 ; twenty  Christians,  292 
I Spear  which  pierced  Christ,  272 
f Spear-rvound  of  Christ,  left  side,  50  it. ; Francis 
of  Assisi,  right  side,  426  n. ; Veronica 
Giuliani,  left  side,  424  it. 

[ Spectacles  of  Francis  cure  blindness,  233 
I Speech  ascribed  to  dumb  animals,  294 : Achilles's 

! horse,  294 ; A1  Borak,  294  it. ; Balaam’s 
ass,  294 ; Bulbul-hezar,  294  n. ; Fortunio’s 
horse,  294  it. ; Frithjof’s  ship,  294  n. ; the 
dog  Katmir,  294 ; the  horse  Adrastos,  294  n.  ; 
Xanthos,  294;  pigeons  of  Dodona,  294  ii.; 
Saleh’s  camel,  294 it.;  serpents,  294  n. 
Spider  and  tailor,  494 

Spider’s  web,  461 ; work  thereof,  461;  saves 
. David,  75;  Felix,  75;  Mahomet,  75;  Mou- 
lins,  294 

, Spirits  made  visible  by  Jamblichus,  288 
1 Spittle  cures  blindness,  294  : Attalus,  295 ; 
Christ,  295 ; Francis  of  Paula,  295 ; Hilarion, 
295  ; Peter  II.,  295 ; Valery,  296 ; Vespasian, 
296 

L Spittle  exorcises  demoniacs,  234 ; kills  dragon, 
295  ; used  in  baptism,  295  ; used  as  a charm, 
296  n. 

Spoiling  the  Egyptians,  461 : Francis  of  Assisi, 
461 

[■  Sponge  used  at  crucifixion,  273 

[■  Sponge-divers  use  oil,  245 

} Spontaneous  ringing  of  church  bells,  369,  370  ; 

explained,  369  n. 

| Spoon  of  the  infant  Christ,  263 
j Spouse  of  Mary : Hermann,  27  ; Robert,  27  ; 
Joseph  chosen  by  lot,  53 

f Spring,  a miraculous  healing:  Chrysole,  169; 
Fritz,  163  ; Leo,  169 ; of  water  transplanted, 
333 

I Staff  becomes  a tree,  466 


“Staff  of  Jesus  (2Vie),”;115  ; of  Joseph,  261 
Stag,  hind : Felix  sees  cross  on,  323 ; Giles 
protects,  360;  Godrich,  360;  goes  to  be 
milked,  360 ; Hubert  converted  by,  282 ; 
Placidus  and  the,  283 ; Sorus  fed  by,  128 
Staircase  of  Pilate’s  hall,  273 
Standing  fast,  461 : Brigit  and  the  escort,  461  ; 
Egyptian  idol,  462;  Lucy,  461;  Odilo’s 
horse,  214 ; robber  and  the  horse,  462 ; 
soldier’s  horses,  462 ; Dther’s  sword,  462 ; 
Wulfstan’s  staff,  463 
Standing  on  live  coals,  138 
Stanislaus  Kostka,  Barbara  appears  to,  17 ; 
devil,  as  a dog,  assaults,  97  ; eagles  protect, 
120;  keeps  absolute  silence,  456  n. ; receives 
Eucharist  from  angels,  17;  Virgin  and 
Child  appear  to,  26 

Stanislaus  of  Cracow,  body  cut  up  and  restored, 
120  ; obtains  answer  from  dead  man,  78 ; 
raised  Peter  from  dead,  78 
Star  at  birth,  29  : Ambrose,  296 ; Christ,  296 ; 

Francis  of  Paula,  296 
Star  at  death,  296 : Theresa,  296 
Star,  guiding,  165 : John  the  Silent,  297  ; So- 
langia,  297  ; the  wise  men,  165  ; in  form 
of  a child,  165 
Star,  rays  preserved,  263 

Stars  fall  to  show  where  clock  may  be  found,  396 
Statue  too  heavy  to  lift,  162 
Statues  which  have  fallen  from  heaven,  105 : 
Ancilia  of  Numa,  105;  Diana  of  Ephesus, 
105;  Mexican  god,  105;  Minerva  of  Troy, 
105  ; Phoenician  sun-god,  105;  Virgin  Mary 
of  Avignonet,  105 

Stealing  for  gifts  of  charity : bread,  448  ; Francis 
d’Assisi  steals  his  father's  goods,  461 ; Isidore 
steals  his  master’s  corn,  228 ; Medard  steals 
his  father’s  horse,  420 ; Zita  steals  her 
master’s  beans,  229 

Stench  converted  to  odour,  403  ; of  sin,  415 
Stephen,  body  incorruptible,  374;  face  lumi- 
nous, 39;  invention  of,  29;  stone  cast  at, 
260,  264 ; vision  of,  297 : Attalus,  297 ; 
Wulsin,  297 

Stephen,  abbot  of  Citcaux,  fed  by  a bird,  123 
Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  lifted  up,  217 
Stick  becomes  a tree,  466  ; watered  by  Rita,  244 
Stick  guides  king  Brendin’s  children  across  the 
sea,  81 

Sticks  consulted,  44 

Stigmata,  423 : Catherine  Emmerich,  424  ; 
Catherine  of  ltaconigi,  423;  Catherine  of 
Ricci,  424 ; Catherine  of  Siena,  424 ; Dome- 
nica  Lazzari,  423  n. ; Francis  d’Assisi,  424; 
Gertrude  von  Oosten,  424;  Leo,  425 ; Lidwina, 
425  ; Louise  Lateau,  424 ; Mary  Magdelene 
of  Lazzi,  425  ; Maria  Mori,  423  n. ; Oxiana, 
425 ; Pascal,  97  ; Rita  de  Cascia,  425 ; Rose 
Tamisier,  184 ; Sybillina, 425  ; Veronica,  426; 
at  birth,  425 ; in  childhood,  425 
Stigmata  explained,  427;  list  of,  423;  pagan, 
423 ; tattooing,  423 
Stirling  converted  by  child,  356 
Stocks,  instrument  of  torture,  xlii. 

Stole  converted  into  iron  chain,  111;  cures 
dumbness,  123 

Stolen  bells  refuse  to  ring,  370 ; bread  changed 
to  poisou,  153  ; fish  changed  to  snake, 
153  ; wine,  153 ; horse,  292 
Stone  altar  made  to  float,  1 64 
Stone  arrested  in  fall,  161;  broken  without 
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mechanical  force,  260 ; cast  at  Stephen,  260, 
264  ; Eucharist  becomes,  494 ; in  which  the 
cross  was  .fixed  an  imposition,  276  n.;  of 
destiny,  207,  208  n. ; Patrick’s  raft,  164  j 
weighted,  exorcised,  160 
Stones,  bread  made,  64;  bread  made  flowers, 
448 ; crying  out,  463 : Bede,  463 ; falling, 
stayed,  161 ; from  heaven  cast  on  the  five 
kings,  157,  168  ; made  bread,  297;  flowers 
made  bread,  297 

Stones  obedient,  463  : to  Francis  of  Paula,  161, 
463 ; John  Baptist  de  la  Conception,  463 
Stones  of  enormous  weight  carried  by  Francis  of 
Paula,  161,  464 ; Fridian,  162 
Stones  preached  to,  463 

Stopano  ( Arclibishop ),  cured  by  Borromco,  230 
Storm,  storms,  lulled  by  prayer:  Bont,  441; 
Clare,  441 ; Cuthbert,  231 ; Giles,  442 ; Peter 
Thomas,  443  ; Wesley,  443 
Storm  obeys  Castor,  285  ; Christ,  284 ; Gregory 
Nazianzen,  285  ; Hilarion,  285 ; Joseph 
Oriol,  286 ; Neptune,  284 ; Nicholas,  286 
Storms  raised  by  the  devil,  245 
Straddles,  instrument  of  torture,  xliii. 

Strength  according  to  day,  464:  Francis  of 
Paula,  464 

Strength  given  to  the  weak,  162,  464 
Striking  with  plague,  437 
Stripes,  beaten  with  few  or  many,  367  : Angela, 
367 ; Jerome,  for  reading  Cicero,  368 
Strong  madman  subdued,  223 
Stylitks  fasts  forty  days,  136 ; maggot  becomes 
a pearl,  415  ; mortifies  his  body,  431 
Sulpice  casts  out  devils,  102 
Sultan  and  barber,  290  n. 

Sun  and  moon  stand  still : Joshua,  297 
Sun,  idol  broken,  179 
Sun  submissive  to  saints,  297 
Sun  warded  off,  464  : by  Peter  of  Gallia,  237  ; 
Peter  of  Verona,  464 

Sunbeams  used  for  clothes-pegs  by  Cunegunda, 
299  n. ; Cuthman,  299  n. ; De'icola,  29S  ; 
Goar,  298  ; Gudula,  299  ; Leonorus,  299  ; 
Robert  of  Casa  Dei,  299 ; many  others,  see 
note 

Sunday,  working  on : miller  punished,  280 ; 

peasants,  280 ; priest,  234 
Supererogation,  works  of,  516 : Catherine  of 
Bologna,  516.  (See  “Imputed  Merit”) 
Susanna  and  Maximian,  301 ; and  the  elders, 
299  : Agnes,  300  ; Columba,  300  ; Daria, 
300;  Oringa,  301;  St.  Susanna,  301.  (See 
also  “Solomon’s  Judgment,”  290-292) 

Sutri,  death  of  the  bishop,  5 
Suzo  has  “Jesus”  written  on  his  heart,  392; 
souls  of  the  dead  appear  to^SS  ; Virgin  Mary 
appears  to,  27 

Swaddling-clothes  of  Jesus,  264 

Sweat  of  St.  Michael,  263 

Swimming  in  form  of  cross,  102 

Swindler  and  St.  John,  421 

Swine,  herd  of  many,  214 

Sword  of  St.  Michael,  263;  immovable,  462 

Swords,  gladiators’  made  of  wood,  10 

Sybillina  of  Pavia  had  stigmata,  425 

Symbol,  twelve  articles  of,  xxvii. 

Symbols, xxv. ; articles  of  the,  xxvii. ; attributes 
of  glorified  bodies,  xxv. ; canonical  hours, 
xxvii. ; cardinal  virtues,  xxvi. ; cross  (one), 
xxv. ; crosses  (Jive),  xxv. ; (seven),  xxv. ; 
crowns,  xxv. ; deadly  sins,  xxvi. ; fruits  of 


the  Holy  Ghost,  xxviii. ; gifts  of  the  Ho 
Ghost,  xxvi.;  joys  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  xxv 
ladder  to  paradise,  xxix. ; monument 
figures,  xxx. ; mysteries,  xxviii. ; nume: 
remembrancers,  xxviii. ; or  creeds,  xxvi 
orders  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  xxvi 
rosary,  xxix. ; sacraments,  xxvii. ; sorrov  i 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  xxvi. ; tbeologic, 
virtues,  xxv.;  tonsures,  xxix.;  virtue 
xxvii. ; of  the  Virgin  Mary,  xxvii. ; vo' 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  of  Paula,  xxv  . 
works  of  mercy  (corporal),  xxvi. ; (spirit  ua  i 
xxvi. 

Synod  of  Caine,  imposture,  561  n.i  Winckesto 
501  n. 

SrnA  disfigured  for  Christ’s  sake,  390 
Syrian  fishers  use  oil,  244 
Syrians  offered  their  hair  to  gods,  166  n. 


Tabennites  keep  absolute  silence,  455 
Taberah,  fire  quenched  at,  141 
Taberdillo,  a pestilential  fever,  267 
Table  used  at  the  “ Last  Supper,”  273 
“ Table  in  the  wilderness,”  127 
Tagus  (The)  passed  over,  SC8 
Taiji.  (See  “ Anna  Maria  ") 

Tail  of  the  ass  on  which  Christ  rode,  264 
Talking  without  a tongue,  292,  293 
Tamisieii  and  bleeding  picture,  184 ; mark 
with  stigmata,  184 ; produces  miraculo 
cabbage,  184  ; refuses  all  food,  184 
Tanist  stone,  207 

Tanner  (Dr.)  fasted  forty  days,  136  n. 
Tannhausek  and  Urban,  54 
Tarascon,  dragon  subdued,  115 
Tarbcla  sawn  asunder,  34 
Tarn,  dragon  of  the,  destroyed,  114 
Tarquin  and  the  whetstone,  73 
Tartaros,  414 

Tasso  and  the  apparition,  489 
Tattooing,  423 

Tauerdillo,  the  black  ague,  267 
Taught  of  God,  465  : Aldegundis,  4G5 ; Ambrc 
aud  the  Arians,  465 ; Bernard,  465  ; Grego 
Thaumaturgist,  465 ; Leo,  465 ; Savinia 
465 ; V eronica  of  Milan,  466 
Tear  shed  by  Jesus  preserved,  263 
Teeth,  entail  of  broken,  154 
Tell,  sons  of,  only  asleep,  457 
Tempest  lulled  by  prayer:  Bont,  411;  Cla. 
441 ; Cuthbert  , 231 ; Giles,  442 ; Pet 
Thomas,  443  ; Wesley,  443 
Temple  den  of  thieves,  301 : Old  St.  Paul’s,  30 
Julian  tries  to  rebuild,  386 
Temple  of  Diana  destroyed,  178 
Temple  of  Jupiter  cursed  by  Titus,  178  ; chang 
to  Christian  church,  178,  407 
Temptations,  302 : Anton y the  Great,  30 
Christ,  302;  Eve,  302;  Julian  of  Cuenc 
302 ; Macarius,  302 ; plague  of  Milan,  30 
Waltrude,  303 

Tempted  of  the  devil,  302 : Buddha,  67  ; Cliri 
302 

Ten  martyrs  of  Crete,  35 ; virtues  of  Mary,  xxv 
Ten  thousand  martyrs  appear  to  Theresa,  21 
Teresa.  (See  “ Theresa”) 

Tertian  ague  cured,  230 
Tertullian,  works  of,  xxxv. 

Thames  (?7ie)  divides,  339  «. 

Thanksgivings  for  victories,  a rag  of  popei 
391  n. 
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Thaumaturgists,  xxx.-xxxii. 

Theban  legion,  38 

Thecla,  fire  innocuous  to,  140  ; cured  of  palsy, 

246 ; serpents  submissive  to,  117 ; unharmed 
by  wild  beasts,  366 

Thecla.  Haimant  carried  by  boa-constrictor, 

117;  converts  a devil,  117 
Thecla  of  Moriana  forbids  sparrows  to  disturb 
her,  366 

Theft  for  gifts  of  charity : bread,  448  ; horse,  420  ; 
Francis  d’ Assisi  steals  his  father’s  goods, 

461 ; Isidore  steals  his  master’s  corn,  228 ; 

Zita  steals  her  master’s  beans,  229 ; lends 
her  master’s  cloak,  63 

Theodore  happy  in  suffering,  401 ; not  burnt 
by  fire,  401 

Theodoret,  works  of,  xxxv. 

Theodoric  reproved  by  cod’s  head,  144 
Theodores,  angel  consoles,  12  ; dragon  subdued 
by,  117;  releases  prisoners,  12 
Theodosius  assists  Romans  against  Persians, 

159  ; cancer  cured  by  touching  his  garment, 

152 ; multiplies  food,  149 ; promises  a son, 

43 ; provided  by  God  with  food,  399 ; with 
money,  398;  site  for  monastery  pointed 
out  by  God,  156 

Theodulus,  a pillar-saint,  252 ; and  the  jester, 

252 ; unharmed  in  furnace,  286 
Theological  virtues,  xxv. 

Theophilus  breaks  compact  with  Satan,  94 
iTheophilus  the  lawyer  receives  flowers  and 
fruits  from  paradise,  144 
Theresa,  Christ  appears  to,  21;  God  the  Father, 

21 ; Joseph,  25 ; seven  thousand  martyrs, 

21 ; Trinity,  21 ; Virgin  Mary,  21 , 25  ; heart 
pierced  by  seraph,  22 ; knows  of  the  death 
of  Pius  V.,  255 ; lifted  up,  217  ; odour  of 
sanctity,  296 ; star  at  death,  296 ; trance  of, 312 
Theresa  of  Avila  multiplies  flour,  149;  sees 
Christ  in  Eucharist,  493 

Thief,  thieves,  compounded  with,  229  ; exorcised, 
102;  frustrated,  214;  struck  with  leprosy, 

153  ; miraculously  punished,  154 ; possessed 
for  stealing,  102  ; unable  to  escape,  214 
Thierry  cures  blindness,  47  ; lives  in  married 
celibacy,  496  .i 
Thigh,  Pythagoras’s  golden,  399 
Third  sons  clergymen,  66 
Thomas  {The  apostle)  breaks  the  sun-idol,  1 79  ; 
thumb  of,  preserved,  263 ; told  of  the  risen 
Christ,  426  ; unhurt  by  tortures,  408 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  fish,  74 ; appears  to 
Avelliu,  18;  bloody  flux  cured  by,  150; 
brothers  in  purgatory,  516 ; crucifix  speaks 
to,  499  ; ecstasies  of,  313 ; hem  of  garment 
touched,  150  ; let  down  in  a basket,  248 ; 
star  at  his  birth,  296 

Thomas  Becket  appears  to  Catherine,  24 ; 

weighed  every  year,  42 
Thomas  of  Canterbury.  (See  above) 

Thomas  of  Erceldoune  not  dead,  458 
Thomas  of  Villeneuve,  crucifix  speaks  to,  499  ; 
called  Elijah  and  St.  Paul,  313;  ecstasies 
of,  313 

Thong  of  whip  becomes  serpent,  3 
Thoretta,  flood  divides  for,  339  ; not  wetted  by 
rain,  445 ; sheep  obedient  to,  453 
Thorn-bush  afire,  not  burnt,  55 
Thoms  that  blossom  in  winter,  155,  156 ; con- 
verted into  roses,  448 

Thoughts  discerned,  466 ; Vincent  Ferrier,  466 


Three  theological  virtues,  xxv. 

Thrown  from  a height  without  injury : Agatha, 
392 ; James,  252 
Thumb  of  St.  Thomas,  263 
Thumbscrew,  instrument  of  torture,  xliii. 
Thundering  Legion,  36 ; Christ  appears  to,  19 ; 
prays  for  rain,  131 

Thuribus  cures  blindness,  47  ; fire  innocuous  to, 
140 

“Thus  far  but  no  further,”  466  : Fridian,  466 ; 
Genevieve,  234;  Gregory  Thaumaturgist, 
466 ; Hilarion,  466  ; Remi,  466  ; Sabinus, 
467  ; Severin,  466 
“ Thy  will  be  done,”  383 
Thyrsus  (a  marvellous  story),  278 
Tiburtius,  fire  innocuous  to,  140  ; restores  a 
young  man  to  life,  135 
Tiger,  devil  personates,  96 
Tilmaii’s  book  in  proof  of  transubstantiation, 
492 

Time  and  space  abolished.  (See  “ Elijah  spirited 
away”) 

Timotheus  blinded  and  cured,  299 
Title  of  the  cross,  273 

Titus  destroys  idol  of  Diana,  178;  temple  of 
Jupiter,  178 ; soul  carried  to  heaven,  8 
Toad,  poison  of  the,  17 

Tobit  buries  the  dead,  303  : Abdon  and  Sennen, 
303;  Odilo,  304 
Tolentino  {The  bread  of),  488 
Tolling  the  bell,  369  n. 

Tongue,  fast  of  the,  454 
Tongue,  tongues,  talking  without,  292,  293 
Tongue  of  man,  467  : Pambo,  467 
Tongues,  gift  of,  154,  155 
Tongues  of  fire,  304 : apostles,  304 ; Flames : 
Elmo,  305 ; John  Nepomuck,  305  ; Poppo’s 
lance,  305  ; Globes:  Aldegundis,  304  ; Ger- 
trude, 304 ; Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille,  304  ; 
Pillar:  Brigit,  304;  John  of  Matha,  304 
Tonsure,  516;  St.  Paul’s,  xxix. ; St.  Peter’s, 
xxix. ; Simon  Magus’s,  xxix. ; Anicet’s, 
defence  of,  516 

Tooth  of  Christ,  263 ; Paul,  261 ; Peter,  261 
Torch  sent  from  heaven,  378 
Torello  called  to  repentance,  65 ; rescues  a 
child  from  a wolf,  473 

Tormented  by  devils,  467  ; Anthony  of  Padua, 
468;  Antony  the  Great,  452  ; "Christian” 
in  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  467  ; Hilarion,  468  ; 
Meinrad,  12;  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  468  ; 
Romualdus,  468 

Torquatus  answers  from  grave,  78  ; olive  tree 
of,  156 

Torture,  instruments  of,  xl. ; armentarium,  xl. ; 
bastinadb,  xli. ; boots,  xli. ; bull's  hide,  xli. ; 
burning  metal,  xli. ; caltrop,  xli. ; catasta, 
xli. ; cavaletto,  xliii. ; chevalet,  xli. ; colum- 
bar,  xlii. ; compedes,  xliii.;  cratis,  xlii.; 
equuleus,  xli. ; fidiculre,  xlii. ; flagrum,  xliv. ; 
fork,  xlii. ; furca,  xlii. ; hurdle,  xlii. ; iron 
bed,  xli. ; iron  virgin,  xlii. ; knout,  xliv. ; 
kobila,  xli. ; nervus,xlii. ; patibulum,  xlii. ; 
pentesuringos,  xlii. ; the  question,  xlii. ; 
rachenteges,  xliii. ; rack,  xliii. ; scourges, 
xliv. ; scorpion,  xliv. ; Spanish  donkey, 
xliii. ; stocks,  xlii. ; straddles,  xliii. ; thumb- 
screw, xliii. ; wheel,  xliii. ; whips,  xliv. 
Totila,  Benedict’s  warning  to,  256 
“ Touch  not  Mine  anointed,"  469  : Catherine  of 
Sweden,  469 
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Touching  a garment  curative,  150:  Alfonso 
Rodriquez,  152  ; Ambrose,  160  ; Angelus, 
150 ; Antony  of  Padua,  150  ; Bernardiu,  151 ; 
Charles  Borromeo,  151 ; Christ,  150 ; Giles, 
151;  Gregory  Thaumaturgist,  151;  Hugh, 
151 ; John  Francis  Regis,  151 ; John-Joseph, 
151 ; Lubin,  152 ; Pacomius,  152  ; Paul,  160  ; 
Theodosius,  152;  Thomas  Aquinas,  150 
Touching  for  king’s  evil,  300  ; in  England,  300 ; 

in  France,  307 ; the  old  man’s  cunning,  186 
Toulouse  ( Countess  of)  a mother,  42 
Townshend  ( Colonel ) suspended  his  animation, 
89 

Trance,  308  : Angelus  of  Acri,  308 ; Anna  Maria 
Taigi,  312 ; Barontius,  309  ; Benedicta,  309  ; 
Catherine  of  Siena,  309  ; Columba,  309  ; 
Flora,  310 ; Francis  of  Assisi,  310 ; Francis 
of  Posidas,  216 ; Frodibert,  310 ; Fursy,  310  ; 
Gertrude  of  Ostend,  311 ; Giles,  311 ; Greek 
ecstatici,  308  ; Ignatius  Loyola,  311 ; Jeanne 
Marie  de  Maille,  311 ; Jerome,  368  ; John, 
308 ; John-Joseph,  311 ; Joseph  of  Copertino, 
311;  Livia  de  Ripa  Transona,  312;  Mary 
Magdalene  de  Pazzi,  312 ; Odilia,  312  ; Paul, 
308  ; Theresa,  312  ; Thomas  Aquinas,  313 ; 
Thomas  of  Villeneuve,  313 ; Veronica  of 
Binasco,  313 ; Verulus,  313 ; Victor  de 
Plancy,  314 

Tranquil'linus  cured  by  Sebastian,  106 
Translations  of  the  Santa  Casa,  525 
Transported  from  Perigueux  to  Tarnscon,  483 ; 
from  place  to  place.  (See  “ Elijah  spirited 
away  ”) 

Transubstantiation  proved  by  : actual  conver- 
sion of  the  elements,  490 ; blood  from  the 
host,  489,  490,  493  ; Antony  of  Padua,  491 ; 
Gregory  the  Great,  491 ; Odo,  491 ; fire,  493 ; 
miracles,  489  ; on  the  testimony  of  devils, 
492 

Transubstantiation,  Buckingham’s  disproof,  495 ; 
Tilman’s  book  on,  492 

Travelling  ( Quick ),  131 : Irelnnd  to  Rome,  and 
back,  in  a day,  131 ; Padua  to  Lisbon,  and 
back,  in  a day,  131 ; Rome  to  Sora,  during 
sleep,  131 

Travelling  pedlar,  380 
Trayford,  devil  cast  out  of,  100 
Treasure  and  heart  together,  410 
Treasures  (//id)  revealed  by  weasel,  129 
Trech-meuk  [Death-won],  son  of  Conomor,  82 
Tree,  trees,  carried  by  Francis,  161;  (Dead) 
covered  with  green  leaves,  54 ; flowers  in 
midwinter,  155,  166,  163  ; removed  by 
Laumer,  232 ; straightened  by  Francis,  161 ; 
symbolic  of  man,  469  : Honore,  469 ; trans- 
plants itself,  163 

Tree  of  knowledge,  314  ; bo  tree  or  peepul  tree, 
314 

Treves,  holy  robe  of,  272 
Triads,  469 

Trifina  restored  to  life  by  Gildas,  82 
Trinity,  Augustine  on  the,  355  ; explained  to 
Catherine  of  Bologna,  28 ; Gregory,  465 ; 
seen  by  Fursy,  310 ; by  Margaret  Mary 
Alacoquc,  481 ; Theresa,  21;  Catherine,  28 ; 
sends  down  slip  of  paper,  436 ; writes  to 
Vincent  Ferrier,  436 
Titirnox  happy  in  suffering,  402 
Trivier  guided  by  wolves,  366 
Trojecia,  relics  discovered,  261 
Tropez  exposed  to  lions,  222 


Truth  made  manifest:  Thomas  avouched  by  a 4 
crucifix,  499  ; revealed  by  fire,  393 
Truths  which  are  half-lies,  104 
Tryggvasox  asleep,  not  dead,  457 
Turin,  child  assaulted  by  Jew  at,  174 
Turkey  allied  with  pope,  530  ; Venice,  530 
Turks  “ bray  to  death,"  375 
Twelve  articles  of  the  symbol,  xxvii. ; fruits  of  f 
the  Holy  Ghost,  xxviii. ; brothers  martyrs,-,} 

35 ; remembrancers,  xxviii. 

Twenty  Christians  speak  without  tongues,  292  I 
Twenty  martyrs,  earthquake  at  death,  243 ; oi  f 
Nicomedia,  243 

Twenty-four  Roman  martyrs,  37 
Twenty-five  martyrs  of  Japan,  36  n. ; twenty-- 
six,  36 

Two  farmers,  395 ; knights,  375  ; lovers  of  Cler- 
mont, 77 

Two-edged  sword,  469  : Flora,  470 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  martyrs  of  Persia,  i, 

38 

Tyrnau,  children  crucified  at,  174 
Tyrrell,  impostures  of,  191 

U balpus  cures  blindness,  48 ; not  wetted  by  v 
rain,  445 

Ubaye  ( The ) divides,  339 

Ubiquity,  470  : Benet-Joseph,  470 ; Druon,  470 ; } 
John-Joseph  in  two  places  at  once,  470 ; ; 
Mary  Magdalene  of  Pazzi,  470  ; Philip  oil 
Neri,  471 

Ugly  woman  beautified,  368 
Ulpha  silences  frogs,  366 
Unchaste  and  unclean  devils,  314 : Anthonytliev 
Great,  314  ; Bernard,  314 ; Christ,  314 ; ; 
Cyriacus,  314,  315;  Hilarion,  315;  Vitus/, 
316 

Unclean  devils.  (See  above) 

Upper  Egypt  relieved  of  drought,  130 
Urban  and  Tannhauser,  54;  budding  rod  of,: 

64 ; relics  false,  186 

Urim  and  Thummim,  316  : Joseph  Smith,  316 
Ursula  and  the  11,000  virgins,  38 ; appear  tc  ] 
Angela,  367 

Ursula  of  Valencia  had  stigmata,  423 

Ursulines  hated  by  the  devil,  93 

Ursus  commands  the  Buthier  to  abate,  340  ; 

supplies  water,  334 
Usury,  miracles  in  behalf  of,  229 
Uther’s  sword  immovable,  462 
Utho  hangs  cloak  on  sunbeam,  299  n. 

Vaast,  bear  submits  to,  367  ; ghost  quenches-jjl 
fire,  24  ; turns  water  into  wine,  336 
Val  d’Or  monastery,  angel  plans,  507 
Valdkmar.  (See  “ Waldcmar  ’’) 

Valence  delivered  by  eagles,  158 
Valens  warned  by  St.  Isaac,  224 
Valentine  and  Asterius,  384 ; and  the  Rats’  l 
Run,  241 ; cures  blindness,  48 
Valentinian  set  on  fire  for  discourtesy  to 
Martin,  177 

Valerian  and  Cecilia,  495  ; and  Maximus,  247 
Valery  and  gift  tampered  with,  153 ; and  the 
oak,  136  ; cures  Blitkmund,  5 ; cures  many 
with  spittle,  296 ; dead  body  too  heavy  to 
lift,  165 ; insects  respect  garden,  367  ; mor- 
tifies his  body,  432 ; odour  of  sanctity,  612  ; 
refused  hospitality,  177 ; resuscitates  one 
who  hud  been  hanged,  86 
Valetta  sees  ghost  of  John-Joseph,  33 
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Valise  not  wetted  by  water : Dominic,  231 ; 
Odilo,  236 

Valley  of  Hinnom,  413 ; of  the  shadow  of  death, 
467  : Christian.  467 
Vampire-dragon  of  Paris,  114 
Varani  and  Christ’s  sorrows,  382 
Vase  miraculously  mended,  396 
Veil  brought  by  a dove,  107 ; of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  485  ; sent  from  heaven,  107 
Vailed  prophet  of  Khorassan,  41 
Velaune,  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  widow  of, 
488 

Venavtius  brings  water  from  rock,  14;  con- 
soled by  angels,  13 ; _life  apocryphal,  185  n. ; 
lions  injure  not,  13  ' 

Venice  allied  with  Turkey,  530 
Venus,  idol  broken,  130 

Vermin  extirpated  in  Argentat,  365  ; In  Castoria 
by  Eutychus,  112  ; in  Gallinariaby  Hilary, 
114  ; in  Ireland  by  .Patrick,  115  ; in  Lerins 
by  Honoratus,  114  ’ 

Vernier  crucified  by  Jews,  173 
Veronica,  Christ  a child  appears  to,  60;  light 
appears  at  death,  421 ; Virgin  Mary  appears 
to,  27 

Veronica  Giuliani  had  stigmata,  426 
Veronica  of  lliuusco,  ecstasies  of,  313 
Veronica  of  Milan,  316  n. ; taught  by  an  angel, 
466 

Veronicas  explained,  316:  Archeropites,  318; 
Charles  1.,  319;  holy  face  of  Jahen,  318; 
Lucca,  319  ; Seraphia,  316 ; sent  to  Agbarus, 
263 

Verses : the  ass,  the  oats,  and  the  host,  491 ; 
Cantias  of  Pierre  de  Gendre  (7th  cent.),  49  ; 
Elmo  fires,  305 ; En  rex  Eclwardus,  460  ; 
Hen,  cur  peccavi,  460  ; Ives,  the  honest 
lawyer,  291;  Juliana,  428;  Lia  Fail,  207  ; 
mule-miracle,  491  ; scallop-shells,  503 ; 
Scone  stone,  207 ; star  like  a child,  165  ; 
twelve  numeric  remembrancers,  xxviii.  ; 
two  thieves  and  Christ,  249  ; Vincent’s 
Day,  33;  Wulfran,  134;  etc. 

V r. rules  leaves  body  behind,  313 
Verzy,  drought  relieved,  129 
Vesrasian  cures  blindness  with  spittle,  296 
Vestments  buried  800  years,  discovered,  227  .' 
Vestments  given  to  beggars  : Elizabeth,  418 ; 
Giles,  61 ; John  of  St.  Facond,  62  ; John 
the  almoner,  417 ; Martin,  62 ; Odilo,  304  ; 
Peter  the  banker,  63;  Philip  Berruyer,  63; 
Valery,  431 

Vesuvius  quenched,  435 ; chief  eruptions  of, 
435  n. 

Vexillum  ( The  Roman),  72  n. 

Viance  and  servants  of  Barontus  ill  treated,  320 
Viaticum  brought  by  an  augel,  312 ; a dove,  107 
Vicarious.  ( See  “ Caiaphas’s  Counsel  ”) 
Vicarious  suffering,  319  : Abraham  the  hermit, 
319  ; Catherine  of  Bologna,  319  ; Catherine 
of  Siena,  441 ; Emiliana,  320  ; John-Joseph 
de  la  Croix,  320  ; Whipping  boys,  320. 
(See  “ Imputed  Merit,”  and  “ Justice 
Justified,”  etc.) 

Victor  casts  out  devil,  102  ; devil  speaks  to, 
before  born,  104  ; ecstasies  of,  314  ; ex- 
orcises a thief,  102 ; harm  warded  off,  409  ; 
poison  harmless  to,  409  ; turns  water  into 
wine,  337 

V ictorics’s  body  refuses  to  leave  Amiens,  1 64 
Victory  given  by  God.  (See  “ God  Fights,”  etc.) 


Vincent  Ferrier  and  the  libertines,  223 ; and 
woman  with  three  wishes,  124 ; “ Angel  of 
Apocalypse,”  86 ; angels  carry  soul  to 
heaven,  8 ; beautifies  ugly  woman,  368 ; bids 
babe  pick  out  its  father,  355  ; Christ  appears 
to,  20  ; converts  Beziers,  249  ; a courtesan, 
250 ; an  infidel,  250  ; wholesale,  68  ; a syna- 
gogue of  Jews,  209 ; crucifix  speaks  to,  500  ; 
cured  by  Christ,  20  ; cures  vineyards  with 
holy  water,  505  ; devil  as  anchorite  appears 
to,  96 ; Ethiop,  97 ; employed  miracle- 
apprentices,  237  ; guardian  angels  of,  504  ; 
had  gift  of  tongues,  155  ; had  wings,  472 ; 
Jews  converted  by,  209 ; knows  by  inspira- 
tion of  his  parent’s  death,  265  ; labours  in 
vain,  214 ; makes  dumb  to  speak,  124 ; 
miracles  of,  237  (in  number  58,400 ! !)  ; 
multiplies  food,  150 ; prescription  for 
silence,  124  n.;  receives  letter  from  Holy 
Trinity,  436 ; slip  of  paper  from  heaven,  436 ; 
restores  to  life  a child  cut  up  and  roasted, 
121  ; restores  a Jew  to  life,  86;  “She  wants 
the  hand  of  St.  Vincent,”  368 ; speaks  to 
his  mother  in  infancy,  355 ; summoned 
sick  by  bell,  237  ; thoughts  discerned  by, 
466  ; travels  all  night  without  moving,  214 
Vincent  de  Paul  keeps  absolute  silence,  455 
Vincent  of  Spain,  angels  comfort,  14  ; appari- 
tion to  give  directions  about  body,  32  ; 
body  in  Portugal,  33 ; heart  in  Berry,  33 ; 
prison  lightened  miraculously,  14;  raven 
watches  over,  32 

Vincent’s  Day,  “ If  fine,”  etc.,  33  n. ; “ She  wants 
the  hand  of  St.  Vincent,"  368 
Vincekza  Ferreri  had  stigmata,  423 
Vinebald  supplies  water,  335 
Vineyard  fructified  by  holy  water,  505 
Violence  offered  to  God’s  servants,  320 : Barontus 
and  Menelus,  320 ; Genevieve’s  mother, 
321 ; Geronce,  321 ; Jeroboam,  320 ; Maxi- 
mus, 321 ; Viance  the  groom,  321 
“ Virgil  ” found  in  a salmon,  142.  (Sec  “ Sortes 
Virgiliame  ”) 

Virgilius  cures  blindness,  48 ; dead  girl  re- 
suscitated by  touching  ids  dead  body,  134 ; 
exorcises  devil  out  of  pillar,  161 
Virgin  honey  turned  to  gold,  337 
Virgin  Mart,  xxiii.,  516 ; appears  to  Agnes,  24  ; 
Alberic,  502  ; Alexander,  526  ; Alfonso, 
485 ; Antony  of  Padua,  486 ; Benedicts,  309, 
486 ; Bont,  24 ; Cajetan,  25  ; Catherine  of 
Bologna,  28 ; children  in  Portmain,  26  ; 
Coletta,  28,  334;  Cyril,  25;  dying  infidel, 
250;  dying  woman,  288;  Gonsalvo,  487  ; 
Gregory  Thaumaturgist,  465  ; Hermann, 
27,  28 ; Idlefonso,  485 ; in  1871  at  Pout- 
main,  26;  to  Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille, 
26 ; John  Grande,  487  ; John-Joseph  de 
la  Croix,  21 ; Jourdain,  427  ; Julian  of 
Cuemja,  25  ; Julian  and  Basilissa,  496 ; 
Livier  de  Ripa,  312  ; Lutgardes,  19,  487  ; a 
monk,  325  ; Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  488  ; 
Peter  Nolasco,  396  ».,  523  ; Peter  Thomas, 
488 ; Philip  of  Neri,  21 ; Raymond  de  Pen- 
nafort,  623  ; Robert  of  Champagne,  27  ; 
Stanislaus,  26  ; Suzo,  27  ; Theresa,  25  ; 
Veronica,  27 ; a widow  of  Velaune,  488 
Virgin  Mart,  annunciation  to,  15 ; assumption 
of,  518  ; betrothed  to  Joseph  by  budding 
rod,  63 ; brings  back  to  Giles  his  compact 
with  the  devil,  66 ; carried  to  the  grave, 
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221;  church  roof  upheld  hy,  21;  “Cister- 
cians” engraved  on  her  heart,  392;  cures 
Odilo,  a cripple,  VI ; Pancrace  Schafhauser, 
71;  delivers  Anthony,  168;  Robert  Sille 
from  prison,  92  ; souls  from  purgatory,  511 ; 
described,  122  n. ; devil  personates,  96,  150  ; 
Dominicans  loved  by,  187  ; espouses  Her- 
mann, 27  ; Robert  of  Champagne,  27  ; ex- 
pounds Heb.  vi.  6 to  Coletta,  381;  father 
and  mother  of,  622  n. 

Virgin  Mart,  fete-days  of,  517  : Annunciation, 
517  ; Assumption,  518 ; Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, 519  ; induces  a woman  to  marry,  529  ; 
marriage  with  Joseph,  519 ; maternity  of, 
520  ; name  of,  520 ; nativity  of,  521 ; Notre 
Dame  des  Ardents,  521 ; Our  Lady  of  Cara- 
vaggio, 528  ; of  Mercy,  622  ; of  Mount 
Carmel,  522  ; of  the  0,  521 ; of  the  Seven 
Sorrows,  523 ; the  Auxiliatrix,  522 ; patron- 
age of,  523;  preparation  for  the  lying-in, 
521 ; presentation,  521 ; purification,  525  ; 
purity  of,  525 ; translation  of  her  Santa 
Casa,  525 ; visitation  of,  528 

Virgin  Mart  gives  chasuble  to  Alfonso,  185  ; 
to  Bont,  25  ; hermit’s  cloak  to  JohnGrandd, 
187  ; a scapular  to  Nolasco,  396  ; Simon 
Stock,  503  ; holds  up  church  roof,  21 ; image 
at  Einsieden,  181 ; Schiedam,  162  ; and 
thorn-hush  afire,  55 ; hy  St.  Luke,  261 ; 
taken  up  to  heaven,  374 ; brought  over  hy 
St.  Pothin,  422  ; cures  the  dumb,  121 ; 
moves  its  hands,  498  ; multiplies  food,  117  ; 
nods  its  head,  489 , takes  an  apple  from 
boy,  197 ; too  heavy  to  lift,  162 ; which  fell 
from  heaven,  105 

Virgin  Mart,  likeness  of,  396,  422  n. ; Luke’s 
picture  of,  264,  422  ; image,  527  ; milk  pre- 
served, 260  ; miracles  of,  528  ; personates  a 
nun,  529 ; places  Christ  in  arms  of  John- 
Joseph,  21 ; releases  many  from  purgatory, 
514 ; monk  from  Satan,  529  ; servitors,  their 
dress,  602  ; seven  joys,  xxvi. ; sorrows  of, 
xxvi. ; shows  herself  in  glory  to  Clara,  288 ; 
teaches  Gregory,  465  ; ten  virtues  of, 
xxvii. ; veil  in  Toleutino,  485 ; wedding 
ring  of,  520  n. 

Virgin  and  child  appear  to  dying  infidel,  250 ; 
Jeanne  Marie  de  Maille,  26 ; seen  in  the 
air,  73  ; show  wish  to  be  moved,  198  ; 
Stanislaus  Kostka,  26 

Virgin  Mart  of  Deols,  227.  (See  “Notre- 
Dame  ”) 

Virgin’s  statue  too  heavy  to  lift,  162 

Virginians’  hell,  115 

Virginity.  (See  “ Susanna  and  the  Elders  ”) 

Virtues  : the  three  theological,  xxv. ; four  car- 
dinal, xxvi. ; seven  virtues,  xxvii.  ; ten 
virtues  of  Mary,  xxvii. 

Visions  and  revelations,  321 : Aldegundes  (the 
devil),  321 ; Anastasius  (cup  of  martyr- 
dom), 321,  322  ; Catherine  of  Bologna  (her 
exaltation),  323;  Catherine  of  Siena  (at 
age  of  six),  323 ; Clara,  129  ; Cyril,  323 ; 
Danish  king,  311 ; Domimic  (St.  Francis), 
323  ; Eugendus  promised  a seed,  3 ; Fran- 
cisca  (seven  candlesticks),  286;  (heaven), 
411 ; (hell),  112  ; (orders  of  angels),  363  ; 
Felix  de  Valois  (a  stag),  323 ; Hildegardes, 
321;  Ignatius  Loyola,  324;  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
322 ; Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  181 ; Mary 
Magdalene  of  Pazzi,  324 ; monk  (the  Virgin 


Mary),  325  ; Patrick,  325  ; Porphyry,  325 ; j 
' Bobert  of  Lyons  (paradise),  325 ; Stephen, 
297 

Visions  of  heaven,  325,  411  ; hell,  412 
Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  528 
Vitalis,  death-terrors  of  monk,  386 
Virus  and  Aurelian,  209 ; and  Valerian,  409  ; . | 
casts  out  unclean  spirit,  316 ; causes  lictor’s  - 
hand  to  wither,  109  ; death  of,  110  ; eagles 
feed,  129 ; earthquake  at  death,  243 ; harm 
averted  from,  109  ; prison  miraculously 1 
lighted,  409  ; tortured  in  boyhood,  208 ; un-  - 
harmed  by  lions,  223  ^in  furnace,  287 
Voice  from  heaven,  326,  502:  Anne  Askew,  j 
329  ; Appronius,  326  ; Archelaa,  219  ; Arse-  - 
nius,  451 ; Benezet,  326 ; Bernard,  523 ; Bun-  t 
yan,  530;  Catherine  of  Bologna,  327 ; Christ,  j 
326 ; George  of  Diospolis,  10 ; Germanus, 
327 ; Gregory  of  Spoleto,  363 ; Henry  of : 
Northumberland,  328 ; Hermylus,  328 ; Juli-  - 1 
ana,  428 ; Lucian,  328  ; Margaret  of  Cortona, , 
328 ; Orens,  53  ; Peter  and  Paul’s  bones  dis-  - 
tinguished,  329  ; Peter  Nolasco,  328  ; Peter  r 
of  Verona,  329  ; Polycarp,  611;  Saul  of! 
Tarsus,  326  ; Secundina,  60,  329  ; Sergius, . 
12 ; Vitus,  410 

Voice  heard  three  miles  off,  471;  chant  sixi 
miles,  165 

Volcano  stopped,  435 

Vow  of  Idouicncus,  208;  of  Jephthah,  208  ; of:' 
Oswi,  208 

Vows  (The  four),  xxvi. 

Vtta  lulls  storm  by  oil,  245 
Vulpht  breaks  vow  of  celibacy,  497  ; scarcely  ! 
ate,  drank,  or  slept,  497 

Walbert’s  cup  curative,  268 
Waldemar  II.  sees  cross  in  sky,  73 
Walking  in  water,  329  : Aldegundis,  330  ; : ; 
Austrebertha,  330  ; Blaise,  339  ; Brendin’s  - 
children,  81 ; Christ,  329 ; Furzy’s  cousins, , 
81;  Julian’s  hearse,  330;  Juvenal,  330  ; ! 
Mary  of  Egypt,  330 ; Maurus,  331 ; Nazarius  - 1 
and  Celsus,  331 ; Oringa,  331 ; Savinian, 
108 ; Wulfran,  331 
Walking  off  with  one’s  head,  167-170 
Walking-stick  of  St.  Joseph,  261 
Walls  of  church  open:  Antony,  225;  Sanctes,227 1 
Wautruda,  temptations  of,  303 
Wants  supplied,  471 : Dominic,  471 ; Hermann, . 
171 

Washing  with  soot,  388 

Water  afraid  to  enter  church,  338  ; monastery, . 

338 

Water  arrested  by  Fridian,  466  ; Genevieve,  - 
234 ; Gregory  Thaumaturgist,  166 ; Hilarion, . 
466 ; Remi,  466 ; Sabinus,  467  ; Severin, 
466 

Water  brought  from  a rock  by  Francis  of  Paula, 
238 ; James  of  Tarentaise,  331 ; Moses,  238  ; , 
Venantius,  14 

Water  carried  in  a sieve,  226 
Water  divided,  337  : Adige,  337 ; Jordan,  337 ; 
338 ; Red  Sea,  337 ; Sarthe,  338 ; Seine,  338  ; , 
Tagus,  338 ; Thames,  339  n. ; Ubaye,  339 ; 
by  Elijah,  337  ; Elisha,  337  ; Moses,  337  ; 
for  Adelelm,  338 ; Angelus,  338 ; Blaise, 

339  ; Germana  Cousin,  339;  John  of  St. 
Facond,  310 ; Marcellinus,  339 ; Serenicus, . 
338  ; Thoretta,  339 ; Ursus,  310  ; Zeno’s  i 
funeral  procession,  338 
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Water  does  no  harm  to  a book  : Bernard,  444  ; 
Dominic,  231 ; Maidoc,  444 ; queen  Mar- 
garet, 444 ; Serenicus,  338  ; Ubaldus,  445 ; 
to  Cosmos  and  Damian,  471 ; Godrich,  471 
Water,  fire  made  of,  226  n. ; from  dry  ground, 
332-335 ; healed  by  Elisha,  135  ; Francis 
Xavier,  135  (see  below,  “Sweetened”); 
Innocuous,  471 ; lamps  fed  with,  226  ; 
obedient  to  John  St.  Facond,  340  ; Ursus, 
340  ; of  river  upheaves  man,  106  ; of  well 
upheaves  child,  340  ; Isidore,  442 ; of  the 
Seine  refuses  to  enter  monastery,  338 ; of 
regeneration,  246 

Water  refused  by  David,  74 ; Edward  I.,  75  n. ; 
Sidney,  74.  (See  “Aquinas  refuses  the 
fish,”  74) 

Water  refuses  to  enter  a church,  338 
Water  supplied,  332 : Antony  the  Great,  332 ; 
Benedict,  332 ; Clement,  332  ; Donatus,  332 ; 
Dunstan,  332,  333  ; Firmatus,  333  ; Floras, 
333 ; fountain  of  Elijah,  335  ; Francis  of 
Paula,  232 ; Fursy,  333 ; Gangulphus,  333  ; 
Gentius,  333 ; Gertrude,  333  ; Hagar,  332 ; 
Honore,  334  ; Isidore,  334  ; James,  334  ; 
Julian,  334 ; Lupus,  334 ; Melor,  399,  400  ; 
Moses,  332  ; Patrick,  237,  334 ; Pharaildis, 
335 ; Simeon  Stylites,  335 ; Ursus,  334  ; 
Vinebaid,  335 

Water  turned  into  wine,  335  : by  Adelm,  335  ; 
Agnes,  335  ; Albert,  335  ; Christ,  335,  482  ; 
Gerard,  336  ; Gerlac,  336  ; Guido,  336  ; 
Martha,  336 ; Odilo,  336 ; Peter  Celestine, 
336  ; Peter  the  hermit,  336  ; Vaast,  336  ; 
Victor  of  Plancy,  337  ; Zita,  337.  (See 
“Dinner  provided,”  337;  “Virgin  honey 
turned  into  gold,” 337 ; “Water-tanks filled 
with  fish,”  337) 

Water  used  by  Amand  for  washing  cures  blind- 
ness, 45 

Water  wets  not  the  bag  of  Dominic,  231 ; 
Odilo,  236  ; book  of  Bernard,  444  ; Dominic, 
231 ; Maidoc,  444  ; queen  Margaret,  444  ; 
Serenicus,  338  ; Ubaldus,  445 
Waters  sweetened,  239  ; Marah  by  Moses,  239  ; 
by  different  woods,  239.  (See  above, 
“ Healed  ”) 

Water-pipe  miraculously  lengthened,  226 
Waterpot  of  Cana  of  Galilee,  262 
Water-tanks  filled  with  fish,  337 
Watering  a dry  stick  : Rita  de  Cascia,  244 
Wax  candles.  (See  “ Candles  ”) 

Weasel  reveals  hid  treasures,  129 
Wednesday,  why  fast-day,  393  n. 

Weighed  in  the  balance,  41 : Belshazzar,  41 ; 

T.  Becket,  42  ; Peter  the  rich  banker,  61 
Weighting  of  coffins,  pillars,  etc.,  64 
Weissenburg,  battle  won  by  Nepomuck,  158 
Well,  upheaves  a child,  340  ; Clare,  106  ; Isidore, 
442 

Wereberqa,  geese  submit  to,  367 
Werner  crucified  by  Jews,  173 
W esley  lays  storm  at  sea,  443 
Weston,  exorcisms  of,  191 
Whale  : Ampluy’s  daughter,  212  ; Arion,  212  ; 
Hercules,  212;  Jonah,  212;  Lucian,  213; 
Martinian,  213 

Whale-hunters  lull  sea  with  oil,  245 
“ What  pleases  God  pleases  me,”  383 
W'heat  miraculously  ripened,  225 
Wheat  multiplied,  146 
Wheat-sheaves  multiplied,  126 


Wheel,  instrument  of  torture,  xliii. 

Wheel  broken  : Catherine,  276 ; Euphemia,  10 ; 

loosed  from  ( George  of  Diospolis),  10 
Whip  becomes  serpent,  3 
Whips,  instruments  of  torture,  xliv.  : flagrum, 
xliv. ; knout,  xliv. ; scourge,  xliv. ; scor- 
pion, xliv. 

Whipped  to  death  : the  four  crowned,  34 
Whipping  boys,  320 
Whipping-post  of  Christ,  274 
White  dewT  of  sweet  odour,  230 
White  horse  : Castor  and  Pollux,  157  ; Gabriel, 
158 ; James  the  Elder,  157, 158  ; Revelation, 
157  ; William  of  Paris,  378 
White  hound  : Norbert,  502  ; rose,  origin  of,  447, 
448  ; stone  explained,  471 ; Angela  sees,  472 
Whole  world  seen  at  once,  345 : Alphonsus, 
345  ; Christ,  345  ; Sospitra,  346 
Widow  of  Velaune  sees  Virgin  Mary,  488 
Widow’s  cake,  125 
Wife  murdered  by  prayer,  228 
Wild  beasts  harmless  to  Agapitus,  360 ; Basi- 
lides,  219  ; Blandina,  361 ; Daniel,  219  ; 
Faustinus,  220 ; Felician,  221 ; Januarius, 
364  ; John  the  Silent,  220  ; Mamas,  287  ; 
Martina,  177 ; Pantaleon,  364  ; Prisca,  222 ; 
Sanctes,  365  ; Thecla,  366  ; Tropetius,  222 ; 
Vitus,  223  (and  scores  of  others} 

Wild  beasts  tamed  : Antony,  361 ; Blaise,  362  ; 
Gentius,  362  ; James  of  Tarentaise,  364  ; 
Maidoc,  364  ; Malo,  364 ; Solangia,  366 ; 
Trivier,  366 ; Vaast,  367 
Wild  boar  domesticated,  163 ; protected  by 
Basil,  359  ; Deicola,  359  ; reproved  by 
Firmatus,  362  ; tamed  by  Gudula,  163  ; 
watches  over  Eutychus,  362 
Wilkes  saw  sea  lulled  with  oil,  245 
Wilkin,  devil’s  name,  200 
William  III.  touched  for  king’s  evil,  306 
William  of  Aquitaine  turned  from  wolf  to 
lamb,  473 

William  of  Bourges  elected  bishop,  124 
William  of  Norwich  crucified  by  Jews,  172 
W illiah  of  Oulx  receives  hand  from  heaven,  400 
William  of  Paris  and  the  seven  days,  385  ; and 
torch  from  heaven,  378 
“ William  with  the  angel’s  hand,”  400 
Williams  ( Friswood ),  impostures  on,  193-196 
Williams  (Sara),  impostures  on,  197-202 
Willibrod  dispels  fever  with  holy  water,  505 
Willimot  (Joan),  a witch,  343 
Windows  sent  from  heaven,  396 
Wine  brought  by  a dove,  108 ; multiplied  by 
Austregisil,  145  ; Eutbymius,  146 ; Francis 
of  Paula,  146;  Hermeland,  147;  Isidore, 
148;  Maurus,  148;  Odilo,  149;  Vincent 
Ferrier,  150 ; stolen,  becomes  a serpent,  153  ; 
three  barrels  from  three  grapes,  149.  (See 
under  “ Food  multiplied”) 

Wine-bottle  changed  into  serpent,  153 
Wings,  472  : Vincent  Ferrier,  472 
Winifride,  head  cut  off  and  joined  on  again. 

170  n.  6 

Winkelried  (Arnold,  von),  377 
Wisdom  chosen  by  an  apprentice,  289  ; a poor 
. Ulan,  289 ; Ruod,  289 ; Solomon,  289 ; Sultan 
etc.,  290  n.  ’ 

Wise  judgments,  290-292,  299 
Wise  men  of  the  East,  340 ; Danish  story,  340 
Wise  Romans,  139 
Wise  sentences,  289,  290 
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Witch  of  Endor,  341  ; explained,  345  n. 

Witches  and  familiar  spirits,  341 : ancient  his- 
tory, 341 ; Bible  examples,  341 ; in  England, 
341 ; France,  344 ; Germany,  344  ; Borne, 
344  ; cat-hunting  and  whipping,  345 ; John 
Fian,  342;  laws  respecting:  Bible  laws, 
341 ; bulls,  344 ; English  laws,  341,  344  ; 
Ruth  Osborne,  343 ; three  of  Belvoir,  343  ; 
witch  of  1751,  343  ; of  1863,  345  n. 
Witchcraft  counteracted,  230 
Witchcraft  believed  in  by  Addison,  342  ; Black- 
stone,  342 ; Granville,  342 ; bishop  Hall, 
342 ; bishop  Jewell,  342 ; Matthew  Hale, 
342  ; Montesquieu,  342 

Withered  hand  restored  : Aurelian,  209  ; Ber- 
nard, 134 ; Jeroboam,  209 ; Mathia,  230 ; 
Timotheus,  209 
Witiza  blinded,  400  n. 

“ Wives,  submit  yourselves,”  etc. : Francisca,244 
Wodoald  assists  in  repairing  cope,  228;  com- 
pact with  the  devil,  67 ; hood  quenches  fire, 
141 ; stick,  141 

Wolf,  wolves,  bite  cured,  106 ; craft  brought 
home  by,  361 ; guide  Trivier,  366 ; yoked : 
Malo,  364 ; Sauctes,  366 
Wolf  dwelling  with  lamb,  472 : Andrew  Corcini, 
472 ; Blaise,  473 ; Laurner,  473 ; Torello, 

473  ; William  of  Aquitaine,  473 
Woman  asks  for  peaches,  354 ; changed  to_  a 

horse,  224  ; struck  dead  by  Simeon  Stylites, 
227  ; turned  black,  474 
Woman's  long  hair  miraculously  restored,  228 
Women  anointed  with  the  blood  of  Blaise,  286  ; 
dress  of,  prescribed,  501 ; Paul  de  la  Cross, 

474 

Wood  of  cross  multiplied,  270  n.,  274 
Wooden  statue  too  heavy  to  lift,  162 
Wooden  swords  of  gladiators,  10 
Woodstock  ghost,  187 

Words  heard  afar  off,  474 ; Antony  of  Padua, 
474 ; Gregory,  474.  (See  “ Chant  heard  six 
miles  off,"  165  ; “Sermon  heard  three  miles 
off,”  474) 

Works  of  mercy  (corporal),  xxvi. ; (spiritual), 
xxvi. 

World  all  seen  at  once,  345  : Alfonsus  Rodriquez, 
345 ; Sopitra,  346 
Worm  in  wheat  destroyed,  505 
Worms,  deyil  personates,  96 
“ Worthy  {Be  is)"  108 

Wound  of  the  spear,  left  side  of  Christ,  50  n. ; 
right  side  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  426  n. 


Wounds  healed,  474 ; Christiana,  475 ; Filumena,i  j 
476;  Francis  of  Paula,  475;  of  Jesus  light 
heaven,  411 ; blaze  with  light,  481 
Writing  of  Ignatius  curative,  266 
Written  on  the  heart,  391,  392 
Wulfilaic,  pillar-saint  of  the  West,  432 
Wulfran  causes  silver  paten  to  float,  133; 
restores Ovon  to  life, 86 ; shrine  resuscitates, 
baron’s  daughter,  134 ; walks  on  river,  331 1 
Wulfstan’s  staff  immovable,  463 
Wulsin  sees  heavens  open,  297 
Wyat  fed  by  a cat,  129 

Xanthos,  the  horse,  speaks,  294 
Xavier,  aureola  of,  40 ; crab  brings  his  crucifix,: 
144;  had  gift  of  tongues,  155;  heals  salt, 
water,  135 ; lifted  up,  218 ; medal  curative. 
268;  odour  of  sanctity,  512;  takes  money; 
from  cash-box, 420 ; turns  back  the  Badagars.  l 
391 

Xeres,  battle  won  by  St.  James,  158 
Xistus  breaks  idol  of  Mars,  178 


Yakutsks  and  the  cow-hide,  105 
Yellow  rose,  origin  of,  447 
Yoked  with  unbelievers,  530  : Venice  and  Tur- 
key, 530  ; pope  and  the  Turks  against 
France,  530 

Yves  or  Ives,  aureola  of,  40 ; dove  descends  on, 
110 ; multiplies  oak  trees,  226 ; widow  and 
swindler,  290 


Zaccaria,  aureola  of,  41 
Zaciiarias  and  Elisabeth,  42 
Zacharias  told  birth  of  child,  42 
Zaledcus,  justice  justified,  418 
Zanobi  and  dead  elm,  54 ; coffin  immovable,  54  I 
restores  many  to  life,  86 ; touch  of  his  bier 
restores  the  dead,  54 

Zealous  for  the  law,  346 : Jews  of  Alexandria.; 
346  ; Paul,  346 

Zeno  casts  out  devil,  102 ; river  Adige  divide: 
for,  337  ; sees  Satan  fall  into  ditch,  450 
Zillaii  and  Hamuel,  447 ; blood  of  creates  tin 
white  rose,  447 

Zita,  candle  not  blown  out,  379 ; gives  away 
her  master’s  goods,  229  ; lends  her  master’: 
cloak,  63;  neglects  her  work  to  attend  matins  • 
229 ; turns  water  into  wine,  337 
Zoe  cured  of  dumbness,  123 
Zoffa  cured  of  headache,  106 
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8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Artemus  Ward : 

Artemus  Ward’s  Works:  The  Works 
of  Charles  Farrer  Browne,  better 
known  as  Artemus  Ward.  With 
Portrait  and  Facsimile.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Artemus  Ward’s  Lecture  on  the 
Mormons.  With  32  Illustrations. 
Edited,  with  Preface,  by  Edward  P. 
Hingston.  Crown  8vo,  6d. 

The  Genial  Showman:  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By 
Edward  P.  Hingston.  With  a 
Frontispiece,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. 
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Bret  Harte’s  Works,  continued — 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  and  other 
Stories.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 
2s. ; cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

The  Twins  ofTabie  Mountain.  Fcap. 
8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  other 
Sketches.  Post8vo,  illust.bds.,  2s. 
Jeff  Briggs’s  Love  Story.  Fcap.  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

■ Flip.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Californian  Stories  (including  The 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain,  Jeff 
Briggs’s  Love  Story,  &c.)  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  

Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by  : 

The  Reader’s  Handbookof  Allusions, 
References,  Plots,  and  Stories. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
with  a New  Appendix,  containing  a 
Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Cr.  8vo,  1,400  pp.,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates : Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,”  separ- 
ately printed.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
A Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6cL. ; half-bound,  9s. 

Brewster  (SirDavid), Works  by: 

More  Worlds  than  One:  The  Creed 
of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of 
the  Christian.  With  Plates.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Lives  of 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kep- 
ler. With  Portraits.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  4s.  6d. 

Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  A New 
Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
and  Chapters  on  the  Being  and 
Faculties  of  Man,  and  Additional 
Phenomena  of  Natural  Magic,  by 
J.  A.  Smith.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
4s.  6d. 

Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy 
as  a Fine  Art.  By  Brillat-Savarin. 
Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 
Post8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Burnett  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 
Surly  Tim,  and  other  Stories.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Kathleen  Mavourneen.  Fcap.  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is. 

Lindsay’s  Luck.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture 
cover,  Is. 

Pretty  Polly  Pemijarton.  Fcap.  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is. 


Buchanan’s  (Robert)  Works: 

Ballads  of  Life,  Love,  and  Humour 
With  a Frontispiece  by  Arthur 
Hughes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Selected  Poemsof  Robert  Buchanan. 
With  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Undertones.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
London  Poems.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s. 
The  Book  of  Orm.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. 

White  Rose  and  Red:  A Love  Story. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Idylls  and  Legends  of  Inverburn. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

St.  Abe  and  his  Seven  Wives  : A Tale 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  With  a Frontis- 
piece by  A.  B.  Houghton.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Robert  Buchanan'sComplete  Poeti- 
cal Works.  With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d.  [/«  the  press. 

The  Hebrid  Isles:  Wanderings  in  the 
Land  of  Lome  and  the  Outer  He- 
brides. With  Frontispiece  by  W.  , 
Small.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
A Poet’s  Sketch-Book:  Selections 

from  the  Prose  Writings  of  Robert 
Buchanan.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword:  A Ro- 
mance. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, , 
3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

A Child  of  Nature:  A Romance.  With: 
a Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  I 
extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
God  and  the  Man  : A Romance.  With 
Illustrations  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline:  A1 
Romance.  With  Frontispiece  by  A.  W. 
Cooper.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.  With  a Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab.  Crown  8vo, . 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illus-  • 
trated  boards,  2s. 

Annan  Water:  A Romance.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  New  Abelard:  A Romance.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Foxglove  Manor:  A Novel.  Three- 
Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Burton  (Robert): 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  A 

New  Edition,  complete,  corrected, 
and  enriched  by  Translations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth: 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  Being  an: 
Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Bur-: 
ton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
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Burton  (Captain),  Works  by: 
To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold  : A Per- 
sonal Narrative.  By  Richard  F.  Bur- 
ton and  Verney  Lovett  Cameron. 
With  Maps  and  Frontispiece.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 
The  Book  of  the  Sword:  Being  a 
History  of  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in 
all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest 
Times.  By  Richard  F.  Burton. 
With  over  400  Illustrations.  Square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  32s. 

Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scott.  With  17 
Steel  Plates  by  Stothard,  engraved 
by  Goodall,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 


Byron  (Lord): 

Byron’s  Letters  and  Journals.  With 
Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas 
Moore.  A Reprint  of  the  Original 
Edition,  newly  revised,  with  Twelve 
full-page  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Byron’s  Don  Juan.  Complete  in  One 
Vol.,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Cameron  (Commander)  and 
Captain  Burton. — To  the  Gold  Coast 
for  Gold  : A Personal  Narrative.  By 
Richard  F.  Burton  and  Verney 
Lovett  Cameron.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Maps.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  21s. 

Cameron  (Mrs.  H.  Lovett), 

Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Juliet’s  Guardian. 

Deceivers  Ever. 

Campbell.— White  and  Black: 

Travels  in  the  United  States.  By  Sir 
George  Campbell,  M.P.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  14s. 


Carlyle  (Thomas) : 

Thomas  Carlyle:  Letters  and  Re- 
collections. By  Moncure  D.  Con- 
way, M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  Illustrations,  6s. 

On  the  Choice  of  Books.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  With  a Life  of  the  Author 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
Illustrated,  Is.  6d. 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Carlyleand  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
1834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 


Chapman’s  (George)  Works: 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II., 
the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III., 
the  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  18s. ; or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Chatto  & Jackson. — AT  reatise 
on  Wood  Engraving,  Historical  and 
Practical.  By  Wm.  Andrew  Chatto'- 
and  John  Jackson.  With  an  Addi- 
tional Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn,* 
and  450  fine  Illustrations.  A Repri  it 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition.  Large 
4to,  half-bound,  28s. 

Chaucer : 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A Golden 
Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nu- 
merous Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  qto,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.  By  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Haweis.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s  6d. 

City  (The)  of  Dream  : A Poem. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  [f«  the  press. 

Cobban. — The  Cure  of  Souls: 

A Story.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar 
Sinister:  A Story.  By  C.  Allston 
Collins.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,2s. 

Collins  (Mortimer  8c  Frances), 

Novels  by : 

Sweet  and  Twenty.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Frances.  Post  8vo.  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  ; crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  Village  Comedy.  Post  8vo,  illust. 

boards,  2s. ; cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d. 
You  Play  Me  False.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s.;  cr.  8vo, cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Collins  (Mortimer),  Novels  by  : 

Sweet  Anne  Page.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. ; crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Transmigration.  Post  8vo, illustrated 
boards,  2s. : crown  Svo,  cloth  extra. 
3s  6d. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ; crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

A Fight  with  Fortune.  Post  8vo 
illustrated  boards  2s. 
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Collins  (Wilkie),  Novels  by. 

Each  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6(1. ; or  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  3s.  Gd. 
Antonina.  Illust.  by  A.  Concanen. 
Basil.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert and  J.  Mahoney. 

Hide  and  Seek.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Dead  Secret.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanen. 
Queen  of  Hearts  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanen. 

My  Miscellanies.  With  Illustrations 
by  A.  Concanen,  and  a Steel-plate 
Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  White.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and 

F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.  With  Illustrations 
by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 
Man  and  Wife.  Illust.  by  W.  Small. 
Poor  Miss  Finch.  Illustrated  by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward 
Hughes. 

Miss  or  Mrs.?  With  Illustrations  by 
S.  L.  FiLDEsand  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.  Illustrated  by 
G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Rands. 
The  Frozen  Deep.  Illustrated  by 
G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.  Illustrated 
by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 
The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel.  Illustrated  by 
Arthur  Hopkins. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 

Jezebel’s  Daughter. 

The  Black  Robe. 

Heart  and  Science:  A Story  of  the 
Present  Time.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

“ I Say  No.”  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 
31s  6d.  [Shortly^ 

Colman’s  Humorous  Works: 
“ Broad  Grins,’’  “ My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,”  and  other  Humorous  Works, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Col- 
man.  With  Life  by  G.  B Buckstone, 
and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  Gd. 

Convalescent  Cookery:  A 

Family  Handbook.  By  Catherine 
Ryan.  Post  8vo,  Is. ; cl.  limp,  ls.6d. 

Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works 

by : 

Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.  Two 
Vols.,  royal  Svo,  with  65  lllustS.,  28s. 


Conway's  (M.  D.)  Works,  continued — 

A Necklace  of  Stories.  Illustrated 
by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Wandering  Jew.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  63. 

Thomas  Carlyle:  Letters  and  Re- 
collections. With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Cook  (Dutton),  Works  by: 

Hours  with  the  Players.  With  a 
Steel  Plate  Frontispiece.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edit.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 6s. 

Nights  at  the  Play:  A View  of  the 
English  Stage.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Leo:  A Novel.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

Paul  Foster’s  Daughter.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. ; crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Cooper. — Heart  Salvage,  by 
Sea  and  Land.  Stories  by  Mrs. 
Cooper  (Katharine  Saunders). 
Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Copyright.  — A Handbook  of 

English  and  Foreign  Copyright  In 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By 
Sidney  Jerrold,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Esq  , Barrister-at-Law.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Cornwall. — Popular  Romances 

of  the  West  of  England;  or.  The 
Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and 
Two  Steel-plate  Illustrations  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Creasy.— Memoirs  of  Eminent 
Etonians:  with  Notices  of  the  Early 
History  of  Eton  College.  By  Sir 
Edward  Creasy,  Author  of  “ The 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World.” 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13 
Portraits,  7s  6d. 

Cruikshank  (Geor.ge): 

The  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in 
Two  Series  : The  First  from  1835 
to  1843;  the  Second  iroru  1844  to 
1853.  A Gathering  of  the  Best 
HuMOURof  Thackeray,  Hood,  May- 
hew,  Albert  Smith,  A’Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings  by 
Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  two  very  thick 
volumes,  7s.  6d,  each. 
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Cruikshank  (G.),  continued — 

The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.  By 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  Author  of 
“The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,”  &c. 
With  84  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Ad- 
ditional Plates,  and  a very  carefully 
compiled  Bibliography.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  A beautiful  re- 
production of  Major’s  Edition,  with 
37  Woodcuts  and  Two  Steel  Plates 
by  George  Cruikshank,  choicely 
printed.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d.  A few  Large-Paper  copies, 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with 
India  proofs  of  the  Illustrations,  36s. 


Cussans.— Handbook  of  Her- 
aldry; with  instructions  tor  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans. 
Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
illustrated  with  over  400  Woodcuts 
and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cyples. — Hearts  of  Gold  : A 

Novel.  By  William  Cyples.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Daniel.  — Merrie  England  in 
the  Olden  Time.  By  George  Daniel. 
With  Illustrations  by  Robt.  Cruik- 
shank. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Daudet. — Port  Salvation  ; or, 

The  Evangelist.  By  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Translated  by  C.  Harry 
Meltzer.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. 


Davenant — What  shall  my 

Son  be  ? Hints  for  Parents  on  the 
Choice  of  a Profession  or  Trade  for 
their  Sons.  By  Francis  Davenant, 
M.A.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.),  Works  by: 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims. 

Crown  8vo.  Is  ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Nursery  Hints:  A Mother’s  Guide. 

Crown  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is  6d. 

Aids  to  Long  Life.  Crown  8vo,  2s. ; 
cloth  limp,  2s  Gd.  [S  hoi  tty. 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poet  cal  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Un- 
published MSS  , for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  123. 


De  Maistre.— A JourneyRound 

My  Room.  By  Xavier  de  Maistre. 

Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.  Post 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

De  Mille A Castle  in  Spain. 

A Novel.  By  James  De  Mille.  With 

a Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  3s.  6d. 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by: 

Our  Lady  ol  Tears.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  Bvo,  illust. bds., 2s. 

Circe’s  Lovers.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by: 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Sketches  by  Boz.  1 Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Pickwick  Papers.  | Oliver  Twist. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 
(Mayfair  Library.)  Post  8vo,  cloth 
mp,  2s  6d. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens, 
1841-1870.  With  a New  Bibliography, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  and 
Prelaced  by  Richard  Herne  Shep- 
herd. Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

About  England  with  Dickens.  By 
Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred 
Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  10s.  6d. 

Dictionaries; 

A Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.;  bf.- bound,  9s. 

The  Reader’s  Handbook  of  Allu- 
sions, References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
LL.D.  Fourth  Edition,  revised 
throughout,  with  a New  Appendix, 
containing  a Complete  English  Bib- 
liography. Crown  8vo,  1,400  pages, 
cloth  extra,  7s  Sd. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates.  Being  the  Appendices  tc 
“Ttie  Reader’s  Handbook,’’  sepa- 
rately printed.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C. 
Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
limp.  2s. 

Familiar  Allusions:  A Handbook 

ol  Miscellaneous  Information;  in- 
cluding the  Names  of  Celebrated 
Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country 
Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships, 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities 
and  the  like.  By  Wa.  A.  Wheeler 
and  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  Demy 
Bvo  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 
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Dictionaries,  continued — 

Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.  With 
Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  Samuel  A.  Bent,  M.A.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A Dictionary  of  the  Drama:  Being 
a comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Playwrights. Players,  and  Playhouses 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America, 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 
A thick  volume,  crown  8vo,  half- 
bound, 12s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 
The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological, 
Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

Women  of  the  Day:  A Biographical 
Dictionary.  By  Frances  Hays.  Cr. 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A Dic- 
tionary of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters,  By  Ei.iezer 
Edwards.  New  and  Cheaper  Issue. 
Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. ; hf.-bd„  9s. 

Diderot. — The  Paradox  of  Act- 
ing. Translated,  witii  Annotations, 
from  Diderot’s  “ Le  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comedien,”  by  Walter  Herries 
Pollock.  With  a Preface  by  Henry 
Irving.  Cr.  8vo,  in  parchment,  4s.  6d. 

Dobson  (W.  T.),  Works  by  : 
Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics.  Post  8vo,  cl.  Ip.,  2s.  6d. 
Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentri- 
cities.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Doran. — Memories  of  our 

Great  Towns ; with  Anecdotic  Glean- 
ings concerning  their  Worthies  and 
their  Oddities.  By  Dr.  John  Doran, 
F.S.A.  With  38  Illustrations.  New 
and  Cheaper  Ed.,  cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

Drama,  A- Dictionary  of  the. 

Being  a comprehensive  Guide  to  the 
Plays,  Playwrights,  Players,  and  Play- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Pre- 
sent Times.  By  W.  Davenport 
Adams.  (Uniform  with  Brewer’s 
“Reader’s  Handbook.”)  Crown  »vo, 
half-bound,  12s.  6(1.  [In  preparation. 

Dramatists,  The  Old.  Cr.  Svo, 
cl.  ex.,  Vignette  Porjseits,  63.  per  Vol. 
Ben  Jonson’s  Wcn*rs.  With  Notes 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford. 
Edit,  by  Col.  Cunningham.  3 Vols. 
Chapman’s  Works.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  complete,  including  doubtful 
ones;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations,  with  IntroductoryEssay 
byA.C.SwiNBURNE;  Vol. III. .Trans- 
lations of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 


Dramatists,  The  Old,  continued— 
Marlowe’s  Works.  Including  his 
Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cunning- 
ham. One  Vol. 

Massinger's  Plays.  From  the  Text  of 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.  One  Vol. 

Dyer.  — The  Folk-Lore  of 
Plants.  By  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer, 
M.A.,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

Early  English  Poets.  Edited, 

with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 
Fletcher’s  (Giles,  B.DJ  Complete 
Poems.  One  Vol. 

Davies’  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.  Two  Vols. 
Herrick’s  (Robert)  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  Three  Vols. 
Sidney’3  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.  Three  Vols. 


Herbert(Lord)of  Cherbury’s  Poems. 
Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  J. 
Churton  Collins.  Crown  8vo, 
parchment,  8s. 

Edwardes (Mrs. A.),  Novels  by: 
A Point  of  Honour.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Archie  Lovell.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds., 
2s. ; crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Eggleston.— Roxy:  A Novel.  By 
Edward  Eggleston.  Post  Svo,  illust. 
boards,  2s. ; cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Emanuel. — On  Diamonds  and 

Precious  Stones:  their  History,  Value, 
and  Properties  ; with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry 
Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  giit,  6s. 

Englishman's  House,  The : A 

Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 
Selecting  or  Building  a House,  with 
full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c. 
By  C J.  Richardson.  Third  Edition. 
Nearly  600  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,cl.  ex.,7s.6d. 

Ewald  (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.), 
Works  by : 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. From  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a Portrait,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
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Eyes,  The. — How  to  Use  our* 

Eyes,  and  How  to  Preserve  Them.  By 
John  Browning,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  With 
37  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth, 
Is.  6d. 

Fairholt. — Tobacco:  Its  His- 
tory and  Associations ; with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Plant  and  its  Manu- 
facture, and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all 
Ages  and  Countries.  By  F.  W.  Fair- 
holt,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  upwards  of  ioo  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. 


Familiar  Allusions:  A Hand- 
book of  Miscellaneous  Information ; 
including  the  Names  of  Celebrated 
Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country 
Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships,  Streets, 
Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  and  the 
like.  By  William  A.  Wheeler, 
Author  of  “ Noted  Names  of  Fiction  ; ” 
and  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by  : 
The  Chemical  History  of  a Candle  : 
Lectures  delivered  before  a Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes  F.C.S. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each  other : 
Lectures  delivered  before  a Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 


Fin-Bee.  — The  Cupboard 
Papers : Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bec.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s  6d. 


Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by  : 

The  Recreations  of  a Literary  Man  ; 
or,  Does  Writing  Pay?  With  Re- 
collections of  some  Literary  Men, 
and  a View  of  a Literary  Man’s 
Working  Life.  Cr.8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  World  Behind  the  Scenes. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Essays;  Passages  from  the 
Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Bella  Donna.  | Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 

Polly. 

Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

The  Lady  of  Brantome. 


Fletcher’s  (Giles,  B.D.)  Com- 
plete Poems  : Christ’s  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ’s  Victorie  on  Earth, 
Christ’s  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.  C r.  8vo,  cloth  bds., 6s. 

Fonblanque. — Filthy  Lucre  : A 

Novel.  By  Albany  de  Fonblanque. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 

Francillon  (H.  E.),  Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s  each. 
Olympia.  | Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One. 

Esther’s  Glove.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture 
cover,  Is. 

A Real  Queen.  Cr,  8vo.  cl.  extra.  3s  6d. 

French  Literature,  History  of. 

By  Henry  Van  Laun.  Complete  in 
3 Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Frere. — Pandurang  Hari  ; or, 

Memoirs  of  a Hindoo.  With  a Preface 
by  Sir  H.  Bartle  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Friswell.— Oneof  Two:  A Novel. 
By  Hain  Friswell.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by! 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fa'rs. 

Fry. — Royal  Guide  to  the  Lon- 
don Charities,  1884-5.  By  Herbert 
Fry  Showing  their  Name,  Date  cf 
Foundation, Objects,  Income,  Officials, 
&c.  Published  Annually.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  Is.  6d 

Gardening  Books: 

A Year’s  Work  in  Garden  and  Green- 
house: Practical  Advice  to  Amateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of 
the  Flower, Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden. 
By  George  Glenny.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  bd. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden  : The  Plants  we 
Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
By  Tom  |i-rrold.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Household  Horticulture:  A Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jane 
Jerroi.d.  Illust.  Post  8vo,cl.  !p.,2s.6d. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  Tom  Jerrold.  Fcap.  Svo,  illus- 
trated cover,  Is.:  cloth  limp,  Is  6d. 
My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I Grew 
there.  By  F.  G.  Heath.  Crown  8vy, 
cloth  extra,  5s. ; gilt  edges,  6s. 
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Garrett. — The  Capel  Girls:  A 
Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett.  Post 
8vo,illust.bds.,  2s. ; cr.bvo,  cl. ex. ,3s  6d. 

Gentleman’s  Magazine  (The) 

for  1884.  One  Shilling  Monthly.  A 
New  Serial  Story,  entitled  "Phllistia,” 
by  Cecil  Power,  is  now  appearing. 
“Science  Notes,"  by  W.  Mattieu 
Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  and  “Table 
Talk,”  by  Sylvanus  Urban,  are  also 
continued  monthly. 

*„*  Now  ready,  the  Volume  for  January 
fo  June,  1884, .cloth  extra , price  8s.  6d.  J 
Cases  for  binding,  2s.  each. 

German  Popular  Stories.  Col- 
lected by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  22  Illustrations  on  Steel  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 


Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Robin  Gray.  Queen  of  the 

For  Lack  of  Gold.  Meadow. 

What  will  the  In  PasturesGreen 
World  Say  P Braes  of  Yarrow. 
In  Honour  Bound.  The  Flowerof  the 
In  Love  and  War.  Forest.  [lem. 
For  the  King.  A Heart’s  Prob- 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
The  Dead  Heart. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 

Of  High  Degree. 

Fancy  Free. 

Loving  a Dream. 

By  Mead  and  Stream.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo. 

Found  Out.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

t Shortly . 

Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by  : 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dr.  Austin’s  Guests. 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke,  Costermonger. 

Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in 
itself,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains  — The 
Wicked  World — Pygmalion  and  Ga- 
latea — Charity  — The  Princess  — The 
Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series  contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts— Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan’l  Druce — Tom  Cobb — 
H.M.S.  Pinafore — The  Sorcerer — The 
Pirates  of  Penzance. 


Glenny. — A Year's  Work  in 
Garden  and  Greenhouse:  Practical 
Advice  to  Amateui  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.  By  George 
Glenny.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2a.  6d. 

Godwin. — Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers. By  William  Godwin. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Golden  Library,  The: 

Square  ifiino  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth 
Iitnp,  2s.  per  volume. 

Bayard  Taylor’s  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club. 

Bennett’s  (Dr.  W.  C.)  Ballad  History 
of  England. 

Bennett  s (Dr.)  Songs  for  Sailors. 
Byron’s  Don  Juan. 

Godwin’s  (William)  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.  With  an  Introduction 
by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Holmes’s  Professor  at  the  Break 
fast  Table. 

Hood’s  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete. All  the  original  Illustrations. 
Irving’s  (Washington)  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 

Irving’s  (Washington)  Tales  of  the 
Alhambra. 

Jesse’s  (Edward)  Scenes  and  Oc- 
cupations of  a Country  Life. 
Lamb’s  Essays  of  Ella.  Both  Series 
Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Essays:  A Tale  for  a 
Chimney  Corner,  and  other  Pieces. 
With  Portrait,  and  Introduction  by 
Edmund  Ollier. 

Mallory’s  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 
d’Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Edited  by  B.  Mont- 
gomerie Ranking. 

Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters.  A New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  byT.M'CRlE.D.D, 
Pope’s  Poetical  Works.  Complete. 
Rochefoucauld’s  Maxims  and  Moral 
Reflections.  With  Notes,  and  In- 
troductory Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve. 
St.  Pierre’s  Paul  and  Virginia,  and 
The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited, with 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke. 
Shelley’s  Early  Poems,  and  Queen 
Mab.  With  Essay  by  Leigh  Hunt. 
Shelley’s  Later  Poems:  Laon  and 
Cythna,  &c. 

Shelley’s  Posthumous  Poem3,  the 
Shelley  Papers,  &c. 
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Golden  Library,  The,  continued. — 
Shelley’s  Prose  V/orks,  including  A 
Refutation  of  Deism,  Zastrozzi,  St. 
Irvyne,  &c. 

White’s  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by 
Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought, 

The : An  Encyclopedia  of  Quota- 
tions from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Theodore  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Gordon  Cumming(C.  F.), Works 

by: 

In  the  Hebrides.  With  Autotype  Fac- 
simile and  numerous  full-page  Illus- 
trations. Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
8s.  6d. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian 
Plains.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.  8s.  6d. 

[Shortly. 

Graham.  — The  Professor’s 

Wife  : A Story.  By  Leonard  Graham. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d.  

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  the,  Described  from  Antique  Monu- 
ments. By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  Hueffer.  With  545  Illustrations. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Greenwood  (James), Works  by: 
The  Wilds  of  London.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Low-Life  Deeps:  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  Found  There. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Dick  Temple:  A Novel.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Guyot.— The  Earth  and  Man; 

or,  Physical  Geography  in  its  relation 
to  the  History  of  Mankind.  By 
Arnold  Guyot.  With  Additions  by 
Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce,  and  Gray; 
iz  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel, 
some  Coloured,  and  copious  Index. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  4s.  Gd. 

Hair  (The):  Its  Treatment  in 
Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
Pincus.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon), 

Poems  by: 

Maiden  Ecstasy.  Small  4to,  cloth 
extra,  8s. 


Hake’s  (Dr.  T.  G.)  Poems,  continued— 
New  Symbols.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. 

Legends  of  the  Morrow.  Crown  8vo 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Serpent  Play.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  6s.  ___ 

Hail. — Sketches  of  Irish  Cha- 
racter. By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey, 
and  G.  Cruikshank.  Medium  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Halliday. — Every  day  Papers. 

By  Andrew  Halliday.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy 

of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  and  Ex- 
planatory Text.  By  Don  Felix  de 
Salamanca.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s,  6d. 

Hanky-Panky:  A Collection  of 
Very  EasyT ricks, Very  Difficult  Tricks, 
White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200 
Illusts.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 4s.  6d. 

Hardy  (Lady  Duffus).  — Paul 

Wynter’s  Sacrifice:  A Story.  By 

Lady  Duffus  Hardy.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s. 

Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  Hardy, 
Author  of  “ Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd.”  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Works  by  : 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  illustrated 
cover,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Il- 
lustrations, 6s. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.  Square  8vo, 
handsomely  bound  and  profusely 
Illustrated,  10s.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A Golden 
Key.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.  New 
Edition,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). — American 
Humorists.  Including  Washington 
Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus 
Ward, Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
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Hawthorne(Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Garth.  I Sebastian  Strome. 

Ellice  Quentin.  I Dust. 

Prince  Saroni’s  Wife. 


Mrs.  Gainsborough’s  Diamonds. 
Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  Is.  ; 
cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Fortune’s  Fool. 

Beatrix  Randolph.  With  Illustrations 
by  A.  Fredericks. 


Mercy  Holland,  and  other  Stories. 
Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 

IMPORTANT  NEV/  BIOGRAPHY. 
Hawthorne  (Nathaniel)  and 
his  Wife.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
With  6 Steel-plate  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 

[Twenty-five  copies  of  an  Edition  de 
Luxe,  printed  on  the  best  hand-made 
paper,  large  8vo  size,  and  with  India 
proofs  of  the  Illustrations,  are  reserved 
for  sale  in  England,  price  48s.  per  set. 
Immediate  application  should  be  made 
by  anyone  deshin^  a copy  of  this 
special  and  very  limited  Edition.] 

Heath  (F.  G.).  — My  Garden 
Wild,  and  What  I Grew  There.  By 
Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of 
“ The  Fern  World,”  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cl. ex.,  5s. ; cl.  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by  : 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Social  Pressure.  Post 8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. 

Ivan  de  Biron  : A Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Heptalogia  (The);  or,  The 

Seven  against  Sense.  A Cap  with 
Seven  Bells.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Herbert. — The  Poems  of  Lord 

Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins. 
Crown  8vo,  bound  in  parchment,  8s. 

Herrick’s  (Robert)  Hesperides, 
Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.,  Steel  Portrait,  Index 
of  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
&c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 


Hesse-  Wartegg  (Chevalier 

Ernst  von),  Works  by  : 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
With  22  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  New  South-West:  Travelling 
Sketches  from  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
With  ioo  fine  Illustrations  and  Three 
Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
14s.  [In  preparation. 

Hindley  (Charles),  Works  by  : 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings  : In- 
cluding the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
With  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 

Hoey. — The  Lover’s  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  With  12  Illus- 
trations by  P.  MacNab.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo.  [ Shortly . 

Holmes  (O.  Wendell), Works  by : 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. ; another  Edition  in  smaller 
type,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
Sala.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  ; with  the  Story  of  Iris.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Holmes.  — The  Science  of 

Voice  Production  and  Voice  Preser- 
vation : A Popular  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.  With  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo,  Is. ; cl.  limp,  Is.  6d. 

Hood  (Thomas); 

Hood’s  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the 
Comic  Annuals.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Hood’s  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete. With  all  the  original  Illus- 
trations. Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Hood  (Tom),  Works  by: 

From  Nowhere  to  the  North  Pole: 
A Noah’s  Arkteological  Narrative. 
With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brun- 
ton  and  E.  C.  Barnes.  Square 
crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
A Golden  Heart:  A Novel.  Post8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu- 
morous Works,  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns  and 
Hoaxes.  With  a New  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and 
Illusts.  Cr,  8vo,  cl.  extra,  gilt,  73.  6d. 

Hooper. — The  House  of  Raby  : 

A Novel.  By  Mrs.  George  Hooper. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Horne. — Orion  : An  Epic  Poem, 
in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hen- 
gist  Horne.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a Medallion  by  Sum- 
mers. Tenth  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s. 

Howell. — Conflicts  of  Capital 

and  Labour,  Historically  and  Eco- 
nomically considered : Being  a His- 
tory and  Review  of  the  Trade  Unions 
of  Great  Britain,  showing  their  Origin, 
Progress,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in 
their  Political,  Social,  Economical, 
and  Industrial  Aspects.  By  George 
Howell.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Hugo.  — The  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame.  By  Victor  Hugo. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  _ 

Hunt. — Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

A Tale  for  a Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait  and  In- 
troduction by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Thornicroft’s  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

Ingelow Fated  to  be  Free : A 

Novel.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs 

of.  Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Perce- 
val  Graves.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Irving  (Washington), Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  each. 
Tales  of  a Traveller. 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

Janvier. — Practical  Keramics 
for  Students.  By  Catherine  A. 
Janvier.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by.  Each 

crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; or  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Dark  Colleen. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 


Jefferies  (Richard),  Works  by: 

Nature  near  London.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jennings  (H.  J.),  Works  by : 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lord  Tennyson:  A Biographical 

Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

[ In  the  press. 

Jennings  (Hargrave).  — The 

Rosicrucians:  Their  Rites  and  Mys- 
teries. With  Chapters  on  the  Ancient 
Fire  and  Serpent  Worshippers.  By 
Hargrave  Jennings.  With  Five  full- 
page  Plates  and  upwards  of  300  Illus- 
trations. A New  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by: 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  Tom  Jerrold.  Fcap.  8vo,  illus- 
trated cover,  Is. ; cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
Household  Horticulture:  A Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jane 
Jerrold.  Illust.  Post  8vo,cl.lp.,2s.6d. 
Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants 
we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
By  Tom  Jerrold.  Post  bvo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Jesse. — Scenes  and  Occupa- 
tions of  a Country  Life.  By  Edward 
Jesse.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Jones  (Wm.,  F.S.A.),  Works  by: 

Finger-Ring  Lore:  Historical,  Le- 

gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  over 
200  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Credulities,  Past  and  Present;  in- 
cluding the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans, Word  and  Letter  Divina- 
tion, Exorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c. 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Crowns  and  Coronations : A History 
of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Coun- 
tries. With  One  Hundred  Illus- 
trations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Jonson’s  (Ben)  Works.  With 

Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a Biographical  Memoir  by  William 
Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  18s. ; or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Joseph  us, The  Com  pleteWorks 

of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining both  11  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  ” and  “ The  Wars  of  the  Jews.” 
Two  Vols..  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14s. 
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Kavanagh.-  The  Pearl  Foun- 
tain, and  other  Fairy  Stories.  By 
Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanagh.  With 
Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
Small  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Kempt.— Pencil  and  Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By  Robert 
Kempt.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 

Kingsley  (Henry),  Novels  by: 

Each  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 
or  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s 

Oakshott Castle.  | Nu niberSeventeen 

Knight. — The  Patient’s  Vade 

Mecum : How  to  get  most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  By  William 
Knight,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward 
Knight,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  Is.; 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Lamb  (Charles) : 

Mary  and  Charles  Lamb : Their 
Poems,  Leiters,  and  Remains.  With 
Reminiscences  and  Notes  by  W. 
Carew  Hazlitt.  With  Hancock’s 
Portrait  of  ihe  Essayist,  Facsimiles 
of,  the  Title-pages  oi  the  rare  First 
Editions  of  Lamb's  and  Coleridge's 
Works,  and  numerous  lllustiations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 
Lamb’s  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  Page  of  the  “ Essay  on 
Roast  Pig.”  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 
The  Essays  of  Elia.  Complete  Edi- 
tion. Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  23. 
Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 
Dorus.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Care- 
fully reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Little  Essays  : Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters. By  Charles  Lamb.  Selected 
from  his  Leiters  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lane’s  Arabian  Nights,  &c. : 

The  Thousand  and  One  Nights: 
commonly  called,  in  England,  " The 
Arabian  Nights’  Entertain- 
ments.” A New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic,  with  copious  Notes,  by 
Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated 
by  maDy  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
Wm.  Harvey.  A New  Edition,  from 
a Copy  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Poole.  With  a Preface  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 


Lane’s  Arabian  Nights,  continued — 
Arabian  Society  In  the  Middle  Ages: 
Studies  from  “The  Thousand  and 
One  Nights.”  By  Edward  William 
Lane,  Author  of  “The  Modern 
Egyptians,”  &c.  Edited  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole.  Cr.  8vo, cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lares  and  Penates ; or,  The 
Background  of  Life.  By  Florence 
Caddy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by: 
The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Clerical  Anecdotes.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp.  2s.  6il. 

Forensic  Anecdotes  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  Post  8vo, cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 


Leigh  (Henry  S.),  Works  by  : 

Carols  of  Cockayne.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. 

Jeux  d’Esprlt.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Hunks  S.  Leigh.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp.  2s.  6d. 


Life  in  London  ; or,  The  History 

of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  the  whole  of  Cruik- 
shank’s  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after 
the  Origiuals.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. 


Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by  : 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Witch  Stories. 

The  True  Story  of  Joshua  Davidson. 
Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra. 3s  6d  each;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Patricia  Kemball. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord  ? 

With  a Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

“ My  Love  ! ” 
lone. 

Locks  and  Keys. — On  the  De- 
velopment and  Distribution  of  Primi- 
tive Locks  and  Keys.  By  Lieut.-Gen. 
Pitt-Rivers,  F.R.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Demy  4to,  half  Rox- 
, burghe,  16s. 
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Longfellow : 

Longfellow’s  Complete  Prose  Works. 
Including  " Outre  Mer,”  " Hyper- 
ion,” " Kavanagh,"  "The  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe,”  and  " Driltwood.’’ 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations  by 
Valentine  Bromley.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.  Care- 
fully Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illus- 
trations on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d 

Long  Life,  Aids  to:  A Medical, 
Dietetic,  and  General  Guide  in 
Health  and  Disease.  By  N.  E. 
Davies,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  2s; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  [Shortly. 

Lucy. — Gideon  Fleyce:  A Novel. 

By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Crown  Svo, 

cl.  extra, 38. 6d  ; post8vo,  illust.  bds.,2s. 

Lusiad  (The)  of  Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian 

Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  full-page 

Plates,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.), Works 

by: 

A History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from 
the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Four 
Vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each. — Also  a Popular  Edition,  in 
Four  Vols.  ci . 8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s  each. 

A Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

History  of  the  Four  Georges.  Four 
Vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each.  [Vol.  I.  in  the  press. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  each  ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy’s  Daughter. 

A Fair  Saxon. 

Linley  Rochford 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Donna  Quixote. 

The  Comet  of  a Season. 

Maid  of  Athens.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions by  F.  Barnard.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

McCarthy  (Justin  H.,  M.P.), 

Works  by: 

Serapion,  and  other  Poems.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.  Cr.  8vo,  Is  ; cloth,  Is  6d. 

England  under  Gladstone.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


MacDonald  (George,  LL.D.), 

Works  by  : 

The  Princess  and  Curdle.  With  n 
Illustrations  by  James  Allen.  Small 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  53. 
GuttaPercha  Willie,  the  Working 
Genius.  With  9 Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hughes.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Paul  Faber,  Surgeon.  With  a Fron- 
tispiece by  J.  E.  Millais.  Crown 
8vo,  clfith  extra,  3s  6d. ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  C.  J.  Staniland. 
Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d.;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Macdonell. — Quaker  Cousins: 

A Novel.  Bv  Agnes  Macdonell. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s 


Macgregor.  — Pastimes  and 

Players.  Notes  on  Popular  Games. 
By  Robert  Macgregor.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Maclise  Portrait-Gallery  (The) 
of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters; 
with  Memoirs — Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal — illus- 
trative of  the  Literature  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  fine  Illus- 
trations by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  by  Thomas  R. 
Macquojd.  Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
10s.  6d. 

Through  Normandy.  With  90  Illus- 
trations byT.  R.  Macquoid.  Square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Through  Brittany.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 
Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.' 

About  Yorkshire  With  67  Illustra- 
tions by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  Engraved 
by  Swain.  Square  Svo,  cloth  extra. 
10s.  6d. 

The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Lost  Rose,  and  other  Stories.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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Mackay. — Interludes  and.  Un- 
dertones: or,  Music  at  Twilight.  By 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Magician’s  Own  Book  (The) : 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Cremer.  With2oo  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Magic  No  Mystery:  Tricks  with 
Cards,  Dice,  Balls.  &c.,  with  fully 
descriptive  Directions;  the  Art  of 
Secret  Writing;  Training  of  Perform- 
ing Animals,  &c.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Fac- 
simile of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
3 feet  by  2 feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 
Price  5s. 

Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by: 

The  New  Republic;  or, Culture,  Faith 
and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country 
House.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. ; 
Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
The  New  Paul  and  Virginia ; or,  Posi- 
tivism on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Poems.  Small  4to,  bound  in  parch- 
ment, 8s. 

Is  Life  worth  Living  P Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d’Arthur;  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
Edited  by  B.  Montgomerie  Ranking. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Marlowe’s  Works.  Including 
his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cunning- 
ham. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Marryat(Florence),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; or, 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Open  ! Sesame ! 

Written  In  Fire. 

Tost  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

A Little  Stepson. 

Fighting  the  Air. 

Masterman. — Half  a Dozen 
Daughters:  A Novel.  By  J.  Master- 
man.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 
Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 
the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

An  Idle  Excursion, and  other  Sketches. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  With 
nearly  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Innocents  Abroad  ; or,  The  New 
Pilgrim’s  Progress : Being  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Steamship  “ Quaker 
City’s  ” Pleasure  Excursion  to 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  With 
234  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d.  Cheap  Edition  (under 
the  title  of"  Mark  Twain’s  Pleasure 
Trip  ”),  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

A Tramp  Abroad.  V/ith 314 Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  7s.  6d.; 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant,  &c 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ; post  8vo. 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi.  Withabout 
300  Original  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn.  With  numerous  Illusts.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  [ Preparing . 

Massinger’s  Plays.  From  the 
Text  of  William  Gifford.  Edited 
by  Col.  Cunningham.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Mayhew.- — London  Characters 
and  the  Humorous  Side  of  London 
Life.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Mayfair  Library,  The: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

A Journey  Round  My  Room.  By 
Xavier  de  Maistre.  Translated 
by  Henry  Attwell. 

Latter-Day  Lyrics.  Edited  by  W, 
Davenport  Adams. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  Selected  by 
W.  Davenport  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times,” 
from  1800  to  1870.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 

Balzac’s  “Comodie  Humaine”  and 
its  Author.  With  Translations  by 
H.  I-I.  Walker. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  A Popular 
Abridgment  of  “ Burton’s  Anatonjy 
of  Melancholy." 
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Mayfair  Library,  continued — 

Gastronomy  as  a Fine  Art.  By 
Brillat-Savarin. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics.  By  W.  T.  Dobson. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Dobson. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.  By  Fin-Bec. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
First  Series.  Containing:  The 
Wicked  World  — Pygmalion  and 
Qalatea — Charity  — The  Princess — 
The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
Second  Series.  Containing:  Broken 
Hearts  — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan’l  Druce — Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  Pinafore  — The  Sorcerer 
—The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Perceval 
Graves. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Helps. 

Social  Pressure.  By  Sir  A.  Helps. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  Henry 
J.  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  I-Iolmes.  Il- 
lustrated by  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 

Pencil  and  Palette.  By  Robert 
Kempt. 

Little  Essays  : Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters. By  Chas.  Lamb.  Selected  from 
his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Clerical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Lar- 
wood. 

Forensic  Anecdotes;  or,  Humour  and 
Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 
Law.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob 
Larwood. 

Carols  of  Cockayne.  By  Henry  S. 
Leigh. 

Jcux  d’Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S. 
Leigh. 

True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 
By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Witch  Stories.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women.  By 
E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By  Robert 
Macgregor. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia.  By 
W.  H.  Mallock. 

The  New  Republic.  By  W.  H.  Mal- 
lock. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.Cholmonde- 
t,Ey-PENNELL, 


Mayfair  Library,  continued — 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  Chol- 
mondeley-Pennell.  Illustrated  by 
George  Du  Maurier. 

Muses  of  Mayfair.  Edited  by  H. 

Cholmondpley-Pennell. 

Thoreau : His  Life  and  Aims.  By 
H.  A.  Page. 

Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
More  Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh 

Rowley. 

The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 
Don  Felix  de  Salamanca. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  By  William 

Senior. 

Old  Stories  Re  told.  By  Walter 

Thornbury. 

Leaves  from  a Naturalist's  Note- 
Book.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

Medicine,  Family. — One  Thou- 
sand Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
Age,  and  Old  Age.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R  C.P.  Lond.  Cr.  Svo,  Is.;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

Merry  Circle  (The) ; A Book  of 

New  Intellectual  Games  and  Amuse- 
ments. By  Clara  Bellew.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a). 
Through  Texas,  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  A New  Book  of  Ameri- 
can Humour.  By  Alex.  E.  Sweet  and 
J.  Armoy  Knox,  Editors  of  “Texas 
Siftings.’’  400  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Touch  and  Go.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.Gd.;  post Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
Mr.  Dorilllon.  Post  8vo, illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Miller.  — Physiology  for  the 
Young;  or,  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man Physiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  For 
use  in  Classes  and  Popular  Reading. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  By  Mrs. 
F.  Fenwick  Miller.  Small  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6tL 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by: 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  A Concise 
Set  of  Rules  for  the  Management  of 
the  Skin;  with  Directions  for  Diet, 
Wines.  Soaps,  Baths,  &c.  Small  Svo, 
Is. ; cloth  extra,  Is.  6d. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Small  Svo,  Is. ; cloth  extra,  Is.  6d. 
The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 
to  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Small  8vo. 
Is. ; cloth  extra,  Is.  6(1. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


MoncriefT.  — The  Abdication; 

or,  Time  Tries  All.  An  Historical 
Drama.  By  W.  D.  Scott-Moncrikkf. 
Witn  Seven  Etchings  by  John  Pf.ttie, 
R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  ]'. 
MacWhirter,  A.K.A  , Colin  Hunter, 
R.  Macbeth,  and  Tom  Graham.  Large 
4to,  bound  in  buckram,  21s. 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo, cloth  extra.  3s  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A Life’s  Atonement. 

A Model  Father. 

Joseph’s  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 


Ouida,  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra.  5s.  each  ; post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s  each. 


Held  In  Bondage. 
Strathmore. 

C hand  os. 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Cecil  Castle- 
malne’s  Gage. 
Idalla. 

T ricotrln. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farlne. 

T woLIttleWooden 
Shoes. 


A Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Slgna. 

In  a Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village  Com 
mune. 

Bimbl. 

In  Maremma. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Val  Strange:  A Story  of  the  Primrose 
Way. 

Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

North  Italian  Folk.  By  Mrs. 

Comyns  Carr.  Illust.  by  Randolph 
Caldecott.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
7s.  6d.  

Number  Nip  (Stories  about), 

the  Spirit  of  the  Giant  Mountains. 
Retold  for  Children  by  Walter 
Grahame.  With  Illustrations  bv  J. 
Moyr  Smith.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
6s. 

Nursery  Hints:  A Mother’s 

Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  N. 
E.  Davies,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  j 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Oliphant.  — Whiteladies:  A 

Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Arthur 
Hopkins  and  Henry  Woods.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

O’Connor. — Lord  Beaconsfield 

A Biography.  ByT.  P. O’Connor,  M.P. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  a New  Preface, 
bringing  the  book  down  to  the  Death 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

O’Reilly. — Phoebe's  Fortunes: 

A Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Tuck.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

O’Shaughnessy  (Arth.),  Works 

by: 

Songs  of  a Worker.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Music  and  Moonlight.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Lays  of  France.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  10s.  Gd. 


Wanda:  A Novel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  5s. 

Frescoes:  Dramatic  Sketches.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [Shortly. 

Bimbl : Presentation  Edition.  Sq. 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  cinnamon  edges, 
7s.  6d.  6 ’ 

Princess  Napraxlne.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  31s.  6d. 


Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos.  Selected 
from  the  Works  of  OuinA  by  F. 
Sydney  Morris.  Small  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. 

Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by  : 
Thoreau : His  Life  and  Aims : A Study. 
With  a Portrait.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lights  on  the  Way : Some  Tales  with- 
in a Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander, B.A.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Page. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M’Crie, 
D.D.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 


Patient’s  (The)  Vade  Mecum: 

How  to  get  most  Benefit  from  Medi- 
cal Advice.  By  William  Knight, 
M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward  Knight, 
L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Paul  Ferroll : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Paul  Ferroll : A Novel. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

Paul. — Gentle  and  Simple.  By 

Margaret  Agnes  Paul.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Helen  Paterson. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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Payn  (James),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter’s  Word. 

Halves.  I Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

Less  Black  than  we’re  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  I High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof.  I Carlyon’s  Year. 

A Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn. 

For  Cash  Only.  | From  Exile. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.eacb. 

A Perfect  Treasure. 

Bentlnck’s  Tutor. 

Murphy’s  Master. 

A County  Family.  | At  Her  Mercy. 
A Woman’s  Vengeance. 

Cecil’s  Tryst. 

The  Clyfrards  of  Clyffe. 

The  Family  Scapegrace 
The  Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Gwendoline’s  Harvest. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

Kit:  A Memory.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  Canon’s  Ward.  With  Portrait 
of  Author.  Cr.8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
In  Peril  and  Privation:  A Book  for 
Boys.  With  numerous  Illustra- 

tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
[/» preparation. 

Pennell  (H.  Cholmondeley), 
Works  by : Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d.  each. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  With  Illustrations. 
The  Muses  of  Mayfair.  Vers  de 
Society,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 
C.  Pennell. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  With  Ten  full- 
page  Illusts.  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 


Phelps. — Beyond  the  Gates. 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
Author  of  “The  Gates  Ajar.”  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 


Pirkis. — T pooping  with  Crows: 

A Story.  By  Catherine  Pirkis.  Fcap. 
8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Cyolopaedia  of  Costume  ; or, 
A Dictionary  of  Dress— Regal,  Ec- 
clesiastical, Civil, and  Military — from 
the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the 
Reign  of  George  the  Third.  Includ- 
ing Notices  of  Contemporaneous 
Fashions  on  the  Continent,  and  a 
General  History  of  the  Costumes  of 
the  Principal  Countr  es  of  Europe. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  4to,  half  morocco 
profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured 
and  Plain  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
£7  7s.  The  Vols  may  also  be  had 
separately  (each  complete  in  itself ) 
at  £3  13s.  6d.  each  : Vol.  I.  The 
Dictionary.  Vol.  II.  A General 
History  of  Costume  in  Europe. 
The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ; or,  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

FMay-tima:  Sayings  and  Doings 
of  Baby-land.  By  Edward  Stanford. 
Large  410,  handsomely  printed  in 
Colours,  fs. 

Plutarch  s Lives  of  Illustrious 
Men.  Ttanslated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a Life  o:  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.  Two  Vols., 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  10s.  6d. 

Poe  (Edgar  Allan): — 

The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With 
an  Intrtductory  Essay  by  Charles 
Baudelure,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes. Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  and 
other  Stories.  Post  8vo,  illust.bds.,2s. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.  Com- 

plete in  Oie  Vol.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 

Power. — Philistia:  A Novel.  By 
Cecil  Pcwer.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo.  [Shortly. 

Price  (E.  C.),  Novels  by: 
Valentim:  A Sketch.  With  a Fron- 
tispiece by  Hal  Ludlow.  Cr.  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  £s.  6d.;  post  8vo,illust.  bds.,2s. 
The  Foreigners.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.ex.,3s.6d. 
Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival.  Crown  Sva 
cloth  eitra,  3s.  6d. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Proctor  (Richd.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 
Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Constellations,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Rough  Ways  made  Smooth : A 

Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scien- 
tific Subjects.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 6s. 
Our  Place  among  Infinities:  A Series 
of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the 
Infinities  Around  us.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven  : A Series 
of  Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the 
Firmament.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Saturn  and  Its  System.  New  and 
Revised  Edition, with  13  Steel  Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

The  Great  Pyramid : Observatory, 
Tomb,  and  Temple.  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  With 
Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
The  Universe  of  Suns,  and  other 
Science  Gleanings.  With  Illusts. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  [Shortly. 
Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Pyrotechnist’sTreasdry(The); 

or,  Complete  Art  of  Making  Fireworks. 
By  Thomas  Kentish.  Wiih  numerous 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Rabelais’  Works.  Faithfully 
Translated  from  the  Flench,  with 
variorum  Notes,  and  numerous  charac- 
teristic Illustrations  hr  Gustave 
Dor£.  Crown  8vo,  cloth'extra,  7s.  6d. 

Rambosson. — Popular  Astro- 
nomy. By  J.  Rambosscn,  Laureate 
of  the  Institute  of  France.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  B.  Pitman.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
and  a beautifully  executed  Chart  of 
Spectra,  7s.  6d. 

Reader’s  Handbook  (The)  of 
Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  Er.  Brewer. 
F'ourth  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
with  a New  Appendix,  tontaining  a 
Complete  English  Bijliography. 
Cr.  8vo,  r,40Q  pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Richardson.  — A Ministry  of 
Health,  and  other  Papers.  By  Ben- 
jamin Ward  Richardsoi,  M.D.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s, 


Reade  (Charles,  D.C.L.),  Novels 

by.  Post  8vo,  illust.,  bds.,  2s.  each  ; 
or  cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  illust  . 3s.  6d.  each. 

Peg  Woffington.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildes,  A.R.A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  Illustrated  by 
William  Small. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  J.  Pinwell. 

The  Course  of  T rue  Love  Never  did 
run  Smooth.  Illustrated  by  Helen 
Paterson. 

The  Autobiography  of  a Thief;  Jack 
of  all  Trades;  and  James  Lambert. 
Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.  Il- 
lustrated by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

The  Double  Marriage.  Illust.  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  R.A.,and  C.  Keene. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  Keene. 

Hard  Cash.  Illust.  by  F.  W Lawson. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildes,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm.  Small. 

Foul  Play.  Illust.  by  Du  Maurier. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  Illus- 
trated by  Robert  Barnes. 

A Terrible  Temptation.  Illustrated 
by  Edw.  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  Illustrated  by 
H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  A.R.A. , 
C.  Green,  and  H.  Woods,  A.R.A. 

A Simpleton.  Illustrated  by  Kate 
Crauford. 

A Woman-Hater.  Illustrated  by 
Thos.  Couldery. 

Readiana.  With  a Steel-plate  Portrait 
of  Charles  Reade. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface:  A 
Matter-of-fact  Romance.  Illustrated 
by  P.  MacNab. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other 
Animals.  Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Abbey, 
Percy  Macquoid,  and  Joseph  Nash. 

The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated 
by  Joseph  Nash. 

Riddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Garden  Party. 


Weird  Stories.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 


Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by : 
Our  Old  Country  Towns.  With  over 
50  Illusts.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d. 
Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow. 

50  Illusts.  Sq.  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d. 
About  England  with  Dickens.  With 
jSIllusts.byALFREDRiMMKR  and  C.  A. 
Vanderhoof.  Sq.  8vo,  cl.gilt,  10s. 6d- 
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Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by : 
Women  ape  Strange.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6cl.;  postSvo,  illust.bds.,  2s. 
the  Hands  of  Justice.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by: 

The  Poets’  Birds.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Poets’  Beasts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

Robinson  Crusoe:  A beautiful 
reproduction  of  Major’s  Edition,  with 
37  Woodcuts  and  Two  Steel  Plates  by 
George  Cruikshank,  choicely  printed. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  A few 
Large-Paper  copies,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper,  with  India  proofs  of  the 
Illustrations,  price  36s. 

Rochefoucauld’s  Maxims  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte- 
Beuve.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The  ; or, 

A List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.  Handsomely  printed,  5s. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by: 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Puniana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

More  Puniana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Russell  (W.  Clark,  Author  of 
“The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor’), 
Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire. 

On  the  Fok’s'le  Head:  A Collection 
of  Yarns  and  Sea  Descriptions. 

[In  the  press. 

Sala. — Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  George  Augustus  Sala.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Sanson. — Seven  Generations 
of  Executioners:  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).  Edited 
byHKNRYSANSQN.  Cr.Svo, cl.ex.  3s. 6d. 

Saunders  (John),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

One  Against  the  World. 

Guy  Waterman. 

The  Lion  In  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers. 


Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels 

by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Joan  Merryweather. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

Gideon’s  Rock. 

The  High  Mills. 

Heart  Salvage,  by  Sea  and  Land. 
Three  Vols  , crown  8vo. 

Science  Gossip:  An  Illustrated 

Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  J.  E. 
Taylor,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to  Geo- 
logy, Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry, 
Zoology,  Microscopy,  Telescopy,  Phy- 
siography, &c.  Price  4d.  Monthly  ; or 
6s.  per  year,  post  free.  Each  Number 
contains  a Coloured  Plate  and  numer- 
ous Woodcuts.  Vols.  I . to  XIV.  may 
be  had  at  7s.  6d.  each  ; and  Vols.  XV. 
to  XIX.  (1833I,  at  5s.  each.  Cases  for 
Binding,  Is.  6d  each. 

Scott’s  (Sir  Walter)  Marmion. 

An  entirely  New  Edition  of  this  famous 
and  popular  Poem,  with  over  100  new 
Illustrations  by  leading  Artists.  Ele- 
gantly and  appropriately  bound,  small 
4to,  cloth  extra,  163. 

[The  immediate  success  of  “The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,”  published  in  i88z, 
has  encouraged  Messrs.  Chatto  and 
Windus  to  bring  out  a Companion 
Edition  of  this  not  less  popular  and 
famous  poem.  Produced  in  the  same 
style,  and  with  the  same  careful  and 
elaborate  style  of  illustration,  regard- 
less of  cost,  Mr.  Anthony's  skilful 
supervision  is  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  work  is  elegant  and  tasteful  as  well 
as  correct,] 

"Secret  Out”  Series,  The: 

Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illus- 
trated, 4s.  6d.  each. 

The  Secret  Out : One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creations ; with  Entertaining  Experi- 
ments in  Drawing-room  or  “ White 
Magic."  By  W.  H.  Cremer.  300 
Engravings. 

The  Pyrotechnist’s  Treasury;  or. 
Complete  Art  of  Making  Fireworks. 
By  Thomas  Kentish.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

The  Art  of  Amusing : A Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts, Games.Tricks, Puzzles, 
and  Charades.  By  Frank  Belle w. 
With  300  Illustrations. 
Hanky-Panky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic, 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H, 
Cremer.  With  200  Illustrations. 
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“ Secret  Out  ” Series,  continued— 

The  Merry  Circle:  A Book  of  New 
Intellectual  Games  and  Amusements. 
By  Clara  Bellew.  With  many 
Illustrations. 


Magician’s  Own  Book:  Performances 
with  Cups  and  Balls,  Eggs,  Hats, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre- 
mer.  200  Illustrations. 


Magic  No  Mystery:  Tricks  with 
Cards,  Dice,  Balls,  &c.,  with  fully 
descriptive  Directions;  the  Art  of 
Secret  Writing ; Training  of  Per- 
forming Animals,  &c.  With  Co- 
loured Frontispiece  and  many  Illus- 
trations. 


Senior  (William),  Works  by  : 

Travel  and  Trout  In  the  Antipodes. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 


Seven  Sagas  (The)  of  Prehis- 
toric Man.  By  James  H.  Stoddart, 
Author  of  " The  Village  Life.”  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Shelley’s  Complete  Works,  in 

Four  Vols.,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  8s. ; 
or  separately,  2s.  each.  Vol.  I.  con- 
tams  his  Early  Poems,  Queen  Mab, 
&c.,  with  an  Introduction  by  Leigh 
Hunt;  Vol.  II.,  his  Later  Poems, 
Laon  and  Cythna,  &c. ; Vol.  Ill 
Posthumous  Poems, the  Shelley  Papers’ 
&c.  ; Vol.  IV.,  his  Prose  Works,  in- 
cluding A Refutation  of  Deism,  Zas- 
trozzi,  St.  Irvyne,  &c. 

Sheridan : — 


Sheridan’s  Complete  Works,  with 
Eife  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his 
Dramatic  Writings,  printed  from  the 
Or.gina)  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  With  a 
Collection  of  Sheridaniana.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  to  full- 
page  Tinted  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 

Sheridan’s  Comedies:  The  Rivals, 
and  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Sheridan,  by 
Brander  Matthews.  With  Decora- 
tive Vignettes  and  io  full-page  Illus- 
trations. Demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  12s.  6d. 


Sha.kespeare : 

Trf;  Fipst  Folio  Shakespeare.-MR. 
William  Shakespeare’s  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
according  to  the  true  Original  I Copies. 
London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggakd 
and  Ed.  Blount.  1623.— A Repro- 
duction of  the  extremely  rare  original, 
in  reduced  facsimile,  by  a photogra- 
phic process — ensuring  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  8vo 
half-Roxburghe,  7s.  6d. 

The  Lansdowne  Shakespeare.  Beau- 
tifully printed  in  red  and  black,  in 
small  but  very  clear  type.  With 
engraved  facsimile  of  Droeshout’s 
Portrait.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  pla.n,  by 
J,  Moyr  Smith.  Crown  ato,  cloth 
gilt,  6s. 

The  Handbook  of  Shakespeare 
Music.  Being  an  Account  of  350 
Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken 
from  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  Shake- 
speare, the  compositions  ranging 
irom  the  Elizabethan  Age  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Alfred  Roffe. 
4to,  half-Roxburghe,  7s. 

A Study  of  Shakespeare.  By  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  83. 


Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men. 

With  Historical  and  Explanatory 
Notes  by  Samuel  A.  Bent,  M.A. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Sidney’s  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
“Arcadia.”  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introduction,  Essay  on  the  Poetry  ot 
Sidney,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

Signboards:  Their  History. 

With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By 
Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
Hotten.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  100  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Sims  (G.  R.)— How  the  Poor 
Live.  With  6 o Illustrations  by  Fred. 
Barnard.  Large  4to,  Is. 

Sketchley. — A Match  in  the 

Dark.  By  Arthur  Sketchley.  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Slang  Dictionary,  The:  Ety- 
mological, Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  6d, 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by : 

The  Prince  of  Argolls:  A Story  of  the 
Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  By  J.  Moyr 
Smith.  Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with 
130  Illustrations,  Ss.  6d. 
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Smith’s  (J.  Moyr)  Works,  continued — 
Tales  of  Old  Thule.  Collected  and 
Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illust.,  63. 
The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch: 
A Northern  Oddity.  By  Evan  Dal- 
dorne.  Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr 
Smith,  Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Spalding.-Elizabethan  Demon- 

ology : An  Essay  in  Illustration  of 
the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils, 
and  the  Powers  possessed  by  Them. 
By  T.  Alfred  Spalding,  LL.B. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Speight.  — The  Mysteries  of 
Heron  Dyke.  By  T.  W.  Speight. 
With  a Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s  6d  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Spenser  for  Children.  By  M. 

H.  Towry.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  J Morgan.  Crown  4to,  with 
Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt.  6s. 

Staunton. — Laws  and  Practice 

of  Chess;  Together  with  an  Analysis 
of  the  Openings,  and  a Treatise  on 
End  Games.  By  Howard  Staunton. 
Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald.  New 
Edition,  small  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Ss. 

Sterndale. — TheAfghan  Knife: 

ANovel.  By  Robert  Armitagf.  Stern- 
dale.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Stevenson(R. Louis),  Works  by : 

Travels  with  a Donkey  In  the 
Cevennes.  Frontispiece  by  Walter 
Crane.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s  6d. 
An  Inland  Voyage.  With  Front,  by 
W.  Crane.  Post  8vo,  cl.  Ip.,  2s.  6d. 
Vlrginibus  Puerisque,  and  other 
Papers.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

New  Arabian  Nights.  Crown  8vo, 
cl.  extra,  6s. , post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
The  Silverado  Squatters.  With 
Frontispiece.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra, 6s. 
Prince  Otto:  A Romance.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [In  preparation. 

St.John — A Levantine  Family. 

By  Bayle  St.  John.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Stoddard. — Summer  Cruising 
In  the  South  Seas.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Illust.  by  Wallis 
Mackay.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s  6d. 
St.  Pierre. — Paul  and  Virginia, 
and  The  Indian  Cottage.  By  Ber- 
nardin  St.  Pierre.  Edited,  with  Life, 
by  Rev.  E.  Clarke.  Post  8vo,  cl.  Ip.,  2s. 


Stories  from  Foreign  Novel- 
ists. With  Notices  ol  their  Lives  and 
Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alice  Zim- 
mern  ; and  a Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes 

of  the  People  of  England;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Pro- 
cessions, Pageants,  and  Pompous 
Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Present  Time.  With  140  Illus- 
trations. Edited  by  William  Hone. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6(L 

Suburban  Homes  (The)  of 

London:  A Residential  Guide  to 

Favourite  London  Localities,  their 
Society.  Celebrities,  and  Associations. 
With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates. and 
House  Accommodation.  With  Map  of 
Suburban  London.  Cr.Svo  cl.ex.,7s  6d. 


Swift's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait, 
and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the 
Original  Edition  ol  “ Gulliver’s 
Travels."  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Swinburne  (Algernon  C.), 

Works  by: 

The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond. 

Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Chastelard.  A Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  First  Series. 
Fcap.  6vo,  9s.  Also  in  crown  Svo,  at 
same  price. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series. 

Fcap.  Svo,  9s.  Cr.  8vo,  same  price. 
Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews.  8vo  Is. 
William  Blake:  A Critical  Essay. 

With  Facsimile  Paintings.  Demy 
Svo,  16S. 

Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr.  8vo,  lCs  6d. 
Bothwell:  A Tragedy.  Cr. 8vo,12s.6d. 
George  Chapman  : An  Essay.  Crown 
8vo.  7s. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Cr.  Rvo,  63. 
Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 
Erechtheus  : A Tragedy.  Cr.Svo,  6s. 
Note  of  an  English  Republican  on 
the  Muscovite  Crusade.  8vo,  Is. 
A Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

A Study  of  Shakespeare.  Cr.  8vo,  8s. 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

Studies  In  Song.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Mary  Stuart : A Tragedy.  Cr.  Svo.  9s. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  and  other 
Poems.  Crown  Svo,  9s. 

A Century  of  Roundels  Small  4to 
cloth  extra,  8s. 

A Midsummer  Holiday,  and  other 
Poems.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
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Symonds. — Wine,  Women  and 

Song:  Media:  val  Latin  Students’ 

Songs.  Now  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,  with  an  Essay  by  J.  Ad- 
dington Symonds.  Small  8vo,  parch- 
ment, 6s. 

Syntax’s  (Dp.)  Three  Tours: 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowland- 
son’s droll  page  Illustrations  in  Colours 
and  a Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C. 
Hotten.  Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. 

Taine's  History  of  English 
Literature.  Translated  by  Henry 
Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  30s. — Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

Taylor  (Dr.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  Works 

by: 

The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of 
Plants:  A Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Conduct  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  ioo 
Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Our  Common  British  Fossils:  A 
Complete  Handbook.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  [Preparing. 

Taylor’s  (Bayard)  Diversions 
of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  of 
Modern  Writers.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s. 

Taylor’s  (Tom)  Historical 

Dramas:  “ Clancarty,”  “Jeanne 

Dare,”  “'Twixt  Axe  "and  Crown,” 
“The  Fool's  Revenge,”  “ Arkwright’s 
Wife,”  “Anne  Boleyn,”  “ Plot  and 
Passion.”  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

***  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepa- 
rately,  at  Is.  each, 

Tennyson  (Lord):  A Biogra- 
phical Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Thackeray  an  a:  Notes  and  Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated  by  Plundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  every-day  reading.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Cressida. 

Proud  Mnlsle. 

The  Violin-Player. 


Thomas  (M.). — A Fightfor  Life 
A Novel.  By  W.  Moy  Thomas.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Thomson’sSeasonsand  Castle 
of  Indolence.  With  a Biographical 
and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  over  50  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steei  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Thornbury  (Walter),  Works  by 
Haunted  London.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Walford,  M.A.,  With  Illus- 
trations by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians. 
With  numerous  Illusts.  in  Colours, 
facsimiled  from  Turner’s  Original 
Drawings.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Old  Stories  Re-told.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by: 

The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life 
in  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities: Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folks,  Men  of 
Letters,  &c.  With  nearly  50  Illusts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Torrens.  — The  Marquess 
Wellesley,  Architect  of  Empire.  An 
Historic  Portrait.  By  W.  M.  Tor- 
rens, M.P.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  14s. 

T rollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

The  American  Senator. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Frau  Frohmann. 

Marion  Fay. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each, 
Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family. 

The  Land-Leagu e rs. 

T rollope(  Frances  E.), Novels  by 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Mabel’s  Progress.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Anne  Furness.  Cr,  8vo, cl.  ex,,  3s.  $d. 
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Trollope (T.  A.). — Diamond  Cut 
Diamond,  and  othei  Stories.  By 
Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d. ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Bride’s  Pass. 

Saint  Mungo’s”  City.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  [ Preparing . 

Beauty  and  the  Beast.  ThreeVols., 
crown  8vo,  31s.  6d.  [Shortly , 

Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-). — Mis- 
tress Judith:  A Novel.  By  C.  C. 
Fraser-Tytler.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  38,  6d. 

Van  Laun.— History  of  French 
Literature.  By  Henry  Van  Laun. 
Complete  in  Three  Vols..  demy  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Villari A Double  Bond:  A 

Story.  By  Linda  Villari,  Fcap. 
8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Walcott. — Church  Work  and 
Life  In  English  Minsters;  and  the 
English  Student's  Monasticon.  By  the 
Rev.  Mackenzie  E C.  Walcott,  B.D. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  Map  and  Ground-Plans,  14s. 

Walford  (Ed  w.,  M.A.), Works  by : 
The  County  Families  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Containing  Notices  of 
the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Educa- 
tion, &c.,  of  more  than  12,000  dis- 
tinguished Heads  of  Families,  their 
Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the 
Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their 
Town  and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs, 
&c.  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Edition, 
for  1884,  cloth,  full  gilt,  50s. 

The  Shilling  Peerage  (1884).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Dates  of  Creation, 
Lists  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
Addresses,  &c.  32mo,  cloth,  Is. 

Published  annually. 

The  Shilling  Baronetage  (1884). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  Baronets  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates 
of  Creation,  Addresses,  &c.  32mo, 
cloth,  Is.  Published  annually. 

The  Shilling  Knightage  (1884).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
Knights  ol  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates 
of  Creation,  Addresses,  &c.  32mo, 

cloth,  Is.  Published  annually. 


Walford’s  (Edw.,  M.A.)  Works,  cott.— 
The  Shilling  House  of  Commons 
(1884).  Containing  a List  oi  all  the 
Members  of  the  British  Parliament, 
their  Town  and  Country  Addresses, 
&c.  3zmo,  cloth.  Is.  Published 
annually. 

The  Complete  Peerage,  Baronet- 
age, Knightage,  and  House  of 
Commons  (1884).  In  One  Volume, 
royal  321110,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
5s.  Published  annually. 

Haunted  London.  By  Walter 
Thornbury.  Edited  by  Edward 
Walford,  M.A.  With  Illustrations 
by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6cL. 

Walton  andCotton’sComplete 
Angler;  or,  The  Contemplative  Man’s 
Recreation;  being  a Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing, 
written  by  Izaak  Walton  ; and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a clear  Stream,  by  Charles 
Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and 
61  Copperplate  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  bvo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  6d. 

Wanderer's  Library,  The: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Wanderings  in  Patagonia;  or,  Life 
among  the  Ostrich  Hunters.  By 
Julius  Beerbohm.  Illustrated. 
Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Savage  Life.  By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Merrie  England  In  the  Olden  Time. 
By  George  Daniel.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Robt.  Cruikshank. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  By 

Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fairs.  By  Thomas  Frost. 
Low  Life  Deeps.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By 
James  Greenwood. 

The  Wilds  of  London.  By  James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  Hesse-War- 
tegg.  With  22  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes.  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings: 
Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with  Ta- 
verns, Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
By  Charles  Hindley.  With  Illusts. 
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Wanderer’s  Library,  The,  continued — 
The  Genial  Showman  : Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By  E.  P. 
Hingston.  With  a Frontispiece. 
The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 

By  Jacob  Larwood.  With  Ulusts. 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  May- 
hew.  Illustrated. 

Seven  Generationsof  Executioners: 
Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family 
(16S8  to  1847).  Edited  by  Henry 
Sanson. 

Summer  Cruising  In  the  South 

Seas.  By  C.  Warren  Stoddard. 
Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay. 


Warner. — A Roundabout  Jour- 
ney. By  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Author  of  “ My  Summer  in  a Garden.” 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Warrants,  &c.  :— 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.  An 
exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate 
the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.  Price  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  An  exact  Facsimile,  includ- 
ing the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.  Price  2s. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Facsimile 
of  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British  Museum,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper,  nearly  3 feet  long  by  2 
feet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 
Price  5s. 

The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A List 
of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.  Price  5s. 


Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the, 

with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope.  By 
F.  W.  Cory,  M.K.C.S.  Eng.,  F.R.Met. 
Soc..  &c.  With  to  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 


Westropp.—  Handbook  of  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain  ; or.  History  of 
those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period. 
By  Hopper  M.  Westropp.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  and  a List  of 
Marks.  Crown  avo,  cloth  limp,  4s.  Gd. 

Whistler  v.  Ruskin:  Art  and 

Art  Critics.  By  J.  A.  Macneill 
Whistler.  7th  Edition,  sq.  8vo,  Is. 


White’s  Natural  History  of 

Selborne.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by 
Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.), 

Works  by : 

Science  Notes.  See  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine.  Is.  Monthly. 

Science  In  Short  Chapters.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illusts.,  2s.  6d. 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [In  the  press. 


Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.), 

Works  by: 

Chapters  on  Evolution:  A Popular 
History  of  the  Darwinian  and 
Allied  Theories  of  Development. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  with  259  Illustrations,  7s  6d. 
Leaves  from  a Naturalist’s  Note- 
book. Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Bio- 
logical. Third  Edition,  with  a New 
Preface.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Winter  (J.  S.),  Stories  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each, 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2S.  each. 
Cavalry  Life.  I Regimental  Legends. 

Women  of  the  Day:  A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary.  By  Frances  Hays. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [In  the  press. 

Wood.— Sabina:  A Novel.  By 

Lady  Wood.  Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases.- 

A Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and 
Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  New  and  cheaper  issue, 
cr.  Svo, cl  ex.,7s.  6d. ; half-bound,  9s. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by: 
Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 
(The  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400 
Pictures,  Caricatures.  Squibs,  Broad- 
sides, Window  Pictures,  Sic.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 
Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Prolusely 
Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt, 
F.S.A.  Large  post  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  7s. 6d. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by  : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Castaway.  | The  Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last. 
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NOVELS  BY  THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 

Now  in  the  press. 


WILKIE  COLLINS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

“ I Say  No.”  By  Wilkie  Collins. 
Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 

Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY’S  NEW  NOVEL 

The  Lover's  Creed.  By  Mrs.  Cashel 
Hoey,  Author  of  “ The  Blossoming  of 
an  Aloe,”  &c.  With  12  Illustrations 
by  P.  MacNab.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo. 

SARAH  TYTLER’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast.  By  Sarah 
T ytler,  Author  of  “ The  Bride’s  Pass, ” 
"Saint  Mungo’s  City,"  “Citoyenne 
Jacqueline,”  &c.  Three  Vols.,  cr.  Svo. 

CHARLES  GIBBON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

By  Mead  and  Stream.  By  Charles 
Gibbon,  Author  of  “Robin  Gray,” 
"The  Golden  Shaft,”  “ Queen  of  the 
Meadow,"  &c.  Three  Vols.,  cr.  8vo. 


ROBT.  BUCHANAN’S  NEW  NOVEL 

Foxglove  Manor.  By  Robt.  Buchanan, 
Author  of  “The  Shadow  of  the  Sword,” 
“ God  and  the  Man,”  &c.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo. 

BASIL’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

“The  Wearing  of  the  Green.”  By 
Basil,  Author  of  " Love  the  Debt,” 
“A  Drawn  Game,”  &c.  Three  V0I3., 
crown  8vo. 

JULIAN  HAWTHORNE'S  NEW 
STORIES. 

Mercy  Holland,  and  other  Stories.  By 
J.  Hawthorne,  Author  of  "Garth,” 
“Beatrix  Randolph,"  &c.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  CECIL  POWER. 

Philistia.  By  Cecil  Power.  Three 
Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


THE  PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 

Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors.  Library  Editions,  many  Illustrated, 
crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 


BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow? 

BY  W.  BESANT  & JAMES  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

My  Little  Girl. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

'Twas  In  Trafalgar’s  Bay. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Ten  Years’  Tenant. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains’  Room. 

All  In  a Garden  Fair. 

Dorothy  Forster. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

A Child  of  Nature. 

God  and  the  Man. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 

Love  Mo  for  Ever. 

Annan  Water. 

The  New  Abelard. 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
deceivers  Ever.  | Juliet's  Guardian. 


BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 


Sweet  Anne  Page. 

T ransmlgration. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
MORTIMER  & FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy. 

You  Play  me  False. 


BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 


New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the 
Lady. 

TheT wo  Destinies 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves 
Jezebel’sDaughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 


BY  DUTTON  COOK. 


Paul  Foster’s  Daughter 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 


BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
Port  Salvation. 


BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A Castle  in  Spain. 


BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  | Circe’s  Lovers 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia.  | Kitty. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia.  I One  by  One. 

QueenCophetua.  I A Real  Queen. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Harl. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

In  Love  and  War. 

What  will  the  World  Say? 

For  the  King. 

In  Honour  Bound. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

In  Pastures  Green. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

A Heart’s  Problem. 

The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

The  Golden  Shaft. 

Of  High  Degree. 

Fancy  Free. 

Loving  a Dream. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 

Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord? 

With  a Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family 
“ My  Love  !”  | lone. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 

Gideon  Fleyce. 

by  justin  McCarthy,  m.p. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

Linley  Rochford.  | A Fair  Saxon 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Donna  Quixote. 

The  Comet  of  a Season. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D  > 
Paul  Fsber,  Surgeon. 

Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate. 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID.. 
•Lost  Rose.  | The  Evil  Eye. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open  I Sesame  ! | Written  In  Flree 
BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go. 


BY  JULIAN  HA  WTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 

Sebastian  Strome. 

Prince  Saroni’s  Wife. 

Dust.  | Fortune’s  Fool. 

Beatrix  Randolph. 

BY  SIR  A.  HELPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornlcroft’s  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

The  Dark  Colleen. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Number  Seventeen. 

Oakshott  Castle. 


BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


Life's  Atonement.  Coals  of  Fire. 
Joseph's  Coat.  Val  Strange. 

A Model  Father.  Hearts. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whlteladles. 

BY  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 


BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


Lost  Sir  Masslng- 
berd. 

Best  of  Husbands 
Fallen  Fortunes. 
Halves. 

Walter’s  Word. 
What  He  Cost  Her 
Less  Black  than 
We’re  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 

High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 


Carlyon’s  Year 
A Confidential 
Agent. 

From  Exile. 

A Grape  from  i 
Thorn. 

For  Cash  Only. 
Some  Private 
Views. 

Kit:  A Memory. 
The  Canon’ai 
Ward. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentina.  | The  Forelgnera 

Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival. 

BY  CHARLES  READE,  D.C.L. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Hard  Cash.  I Peg  Woffington. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  | Foul  Play. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 

The  Autobiography  of  a Thief. 

Put  Yourself  In  His  Place. 

A Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  1 ASImpleton. 
A Woman-Hater.  | Readlana. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Garden-Party. 
Weird  Stories. 

BY  F.  IV.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 

BY  JOHN.  SAUNDERS. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

Guy  Waterman.  | Two  Dreamers. 
One  Against  the  World. 

The  Lion  In  the  Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

Gideon’s  Rock.  | The  High  Mills. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STF.RNDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Maisie.  | Cressida 
The  Violin-Player. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 

The  American  Senator 
Frau  Frohmann.  | Marlon  Fay 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness. 

Mabel’s  Progress. 

BY  T.  A.  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond 
By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF  and  Other: 
Stories  f"crrt  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 

What  She  Came  Through 
The  Bride’s  Pass. 

Saint  Mungo’s  City. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life. 

Regimental  Legends. 
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CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


BY  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.  | Confidences. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 

BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley  Grange. 

BY  W.  BESANT  & JAMES  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan.  | My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

By  Celia’s  Arbour. 


By  Besant  and  Rice,  continued — 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

’Twas  In  Trafalgar’s  Bay. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Ten  Years’  Tenant. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
The  Captains’  Room. 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.  | Savage  Life. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Californian  Stories. 

Gabriel  Conroy.  | Flip. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword, 

A Child  of  Nature. 

God  and  the  Man. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 

Love  Me  for  Ever. 

BY  MRS.  BURNETT. 

Surly  Tim. 

BY  MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  | Juliet’s  Guardian. 

BY  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Cure  of  Souls. 

BY  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
Antonina.  Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

Basil.  The  New  Magda- 

Hide  and  Seek.  len. 

The  Dead  Secret.  The  Frozen  Deep. 
Queen  of  Hearts.  Law  and  the  Lady. 
My  Miscellanies.  TheTwo  Destinies 
Woman  In  White.  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Moonstone.  The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Man  and  Wife.  Jezcbe'’eDaughter 
Poor  Miss  Finch.  The  “lack  Robe. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 

Transmigration. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

A Fight  with  Fortune. 

MORTIMER  & FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  | Frances. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy. 

You  Play  me  False. 

BY  DUTTON  COOK. 

Leo.  | Paul  Foster’s  Daughter. 

BY  J.  LEITII  DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz. 

The  Pickwick  Papers. 

Oliver  Twist. 

Nicholas  Nicfdeby. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 

A Point  of  Honour.  |'  Archie  Lovell. 
BY  M.  BETIl A M -EDWA RDS. 
Felicia.  | Kitty. 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Roxy. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.  | Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 

Polly. 

Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia.  | Queen  Cophetua. 
One  by  One. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  H.  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Harl. 

BY  HAIN  FRISWELL. 

One  of  Two. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT 
The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


Queen  of  the  Mea- 
dow. 

In  Pastures  Green 
The  Flower  of  the 
Forest. 

A Heart’s  Problem 
The  Braes  of  Yar- 
row. 


Robin  Gray. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  will  the 
World  Say  ? 

In  Honour  Bound. 

The  Dead  Heart. 

In  Love  and  War. 

For  the  King. 

BY  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

Dr.  Austin’s  Guests. 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke. 

BY  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 

Dick  Temple. 

BY  ANDREW  HALLWAY. 
Every-Day  Papers. 

BY  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter’s  Sacrifice. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth-  I Sebastian  Strome 

Ellice  Quentin.  | Dust. 

Prince  Saroni’s  Wife. 

BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 

Ivan  de  Blron. 

BY  TOM  HOOD. 

A Golden  Heart. 

BY  MRS.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 

The  House  of  Raby. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame, 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thorn icroft’s  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Dark  Colleen. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott  Castle.  | Number  Seventeen 


BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dunda3. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord  ? 

With  a Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

"My  Love!” 


BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

by  justin  McCarthy,  m.p. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy’s  Daughter. 

A Fair  Saxon. 

Llnley  Rochford. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Donna  Quixote. 

The  Comet  of  a Season. 

BY  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 
Paul  Faber,  Surgeon. 

Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate. 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 


BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  | Lost  Rose. 

BY  IV.  H.  MALLOCK. 

The  New  Republic. 


BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 


Open!  Sesame! 

A Harvest  of  Wild 
Oats. 


A Little  Stepson. 
Fighting  the  Air. 
Written  in  Fire. 


BY  J.  MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 

Touch  and  Go.  | Mr.  Dorillion. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 
BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRA  Y. 

A Life’s  Atonement. 

A Model  Father. 

Joseph’s  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

BY  MRS.  0 LI  PH ANT. 
Whlteladles. 


BY  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phoebe’s  Fortunes. 

BY  OUIDA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 
I dal  la. 

Cecil  Castle- 
maine. 
Trlcotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 


TwoLIttleWocdcn 

Shoes. 

Signa. 

In  a Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village  Com 
mune. 

Blmbi. 

In  Maremma. 


BY  M ARC  ARE,  AGNES  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


Lost  Sir  Massing- 
berd. 

A Perfect  T rea- 
sure. 

Bentinck’s  Tutor. 
Murphy’s  Master. 
A County  Family. 
At  Her  Mercy. 

A Woman’s  Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil’s  Tryst. 
Clyffards  of  Clyffe 
The  Family  Scape- 
grace. 

Foster  Brothers. 
Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands 
Walter’s  Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 
What  He  Cost  Her 
Humorous  Stories 
Gwendoline's  Har- 
vest. 


Like  Father,  Like 
Son. 

A Marine  Resi- 
dence. 

Married  Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

Not  Wooed,  but 
Won. 

£200  Reward. 

Less  Black  than 
We’re  Painted. 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof. 

High  Spirits. 

Carlyon’s  Year. 

A Confidential 
Agent. 

Some  Private 
Views. 

From  Exile. 

A Grape  from  a 
Thorn. 

For  Cash  Only. 


BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 
BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Woffington. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiography  of  a Thief. 

A Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Readiana. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 

BY  BAYLE  Sr.  JOHN. 

A Levantine  Family. 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

One  Against  the  World. 

Guy  Waterman. 

The  Lion  In  the  Path. 

Two  Dreamers. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 

A Match  in  the  Dark. 

BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STERN  DALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cressida.  | Proud  Malsle. 
The  Violin-Player. 

BY  W.  MOY  THOMAS. 

A Fight  for  Life. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — * 
BY  WALTER  THORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 

BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

The  American  Senator. 

Frau  Frohmann. 

Marlon  Fay. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

By  FRANCES ELEANORTROLLOPE 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 

Tom  Sawyer. 

An  Idle  Excursion. 

A Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe. 

A Tramp  Abroad. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 

What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Bride's  Pass. 

BY  J.  S.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life.  | Regimental  Legends 

BY  LADY  WOOD. 

Sabina. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 
Castaway.  | The  Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

I’cap.  8vo,  picture  covers,  Is.  each. 
Jeff  Briggs’s  Love  Story.  By  Bret 
Harte. 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  By 

Bret  Harte. 

Mrs.  Gainsborough’s  Diamonds.  By 
Julian  Hawthorne. 

Kathleen  Mavourneen.  By  Author 
of  " That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s.” 
Lindsay’s  Luck.  By  the  Author  of 
“ That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s.” 

Pretty  Polly  Pemberton.  By  the 
Author  of  “ That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s.” 
Trooping  with  Crows.  By  Mrs. 
Pirkis. 

The  Professor’s  Wife.  By  Leonard. 
Graham. 

A Double  Bond.  By  Linda  Villari. 
Esther’s  Glove.  By  R.E.  Francillon. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent> 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 
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